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Empire  State  Farmers  Lead  tM  Nation  in  Many  Products 

empire  State  has  m  :ny  things  By  C.  E.  LADD 

it  which  it  may  well  boast.  It  Director  of  Extension,  New  York  State  College 


and  Wisconsin  exceed  all  other  states  in 
value  of  dairy  products.  In  1919  New 
York  produced  dairy  products  worth  al¬ 
most  180  million  dollars  and  Wisconsin’s 
dairy  products  exceeded  those  of  New 
i'ork  by  two-thirds  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  1924  New  York  ranked  first  in  the 
production  of  potatoes,  apples,  hay,  cab¬ 
bage  and  buckwheat  and  ranked  high  as  a 
producer  of  grapes,  pears,  peaches,  beans, 
vegetable  crops  and  poultry  products. 

The  Ontario  fruit  belt  is  one  of  the 
most  important  apple  producing  regions  in 
the  World.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  peach  producing  regions  in  the 
world.  Suffolk,  Steuben  and  Monroe  coun¬ 
ties  are  nationally  known  as  potato  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  Madison,  Onondaga,  and  Alle¬ 
gany  counties  are  nationally  known  for  their 
purebred  Holsteins.  Chautauqua  is  known 
to  the  grape  growers  of  the 
Nation  although  its  great  dairy 
industry  is  not  so  well  known. 
St.  Lawrence  and  Delaware 
counties  each  exceed  the  states 
p!  of  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona,  Nevada,  Delaware  and 
;  Rhode  Island  in  number  of  dairy 


New  Yoi  Stafg  according  to  the  census 
of  1920  had  193,195  farms.  This  exceeds 
slightly  the  number  of  farms  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Soitfh  Carolina  and 
Kansas.  It  is  6o  per  cent  more  "farms  than 
there  are  in  California,  twice  as  many  as 
West  Virginia  or  either  of  the  Dakotas, 
about  three  times  as  many  as  the  states  of 
Washington,  Colorado,  Montana,  Florida, 
or  Oregon,  six  times  as  many  as  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  New  Jersey,  Vermont  or  Utah. 

New  York  is  primarily  a  dairy  State. 
More  farmers  are  engaged  in  dairying  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
only  states  that  exceed  New  York  States’s 
one  and  one-half  million  dairy  cows  are 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  New  York 


mile 

posse 


§  regard  New  York  as  so 

Unuch  of  an  industrial 
State  and  so  strongly 
urban  that  they  forget 
the  importance  of  its 
agriculture.  It  is  true 
that  only  about  seven 
per  cent  of  our  people 
live  on  farms  and  only 
Seventeen  per  cent  arc 
C.  Lapp  classed  as  rural;  that  is, 

living  on  farms  or  in 
villages  of  less  than  2500  inhabi¬ 
tants.  When  we  compare  the  fWJJpw 
agriculture  of  New  York  with 
the  agriculture  of  other  states  . 
however  we  gain  a  true  idea  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  New  ||||.y^'  r 
York’s  farm  business.  ppspklai 

The  next  time  that  some  of 
your  western  or  southern  friends  llllillip 
1  oast  about  the  importance  of 
their  states  agriculturally  just 
remind  them  that  New  York 
State  also  farms  and  then  tell 
them  some  of  the  figures  that  '-V 

are  given  below.  And  anyhow,  -  ‘  A' 
whether  you  who  are  New  Yorkers  \  J  ;  j 
expect  to  boasf  or  not,  read  these  N'jv  * 
figures  through  so  as  to  get  a  - 

little  thrill  of  pride  in  your  State. 


(Right)  “The  hay  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York,  if  all 
baled  and  loaded  in  freight 
cars  would  make  a  train 
that  would  reach  from  New 
York  City  to  a  point  about 
1000  miles  beyond  San 
Francisco.” 


(Left)  “In  1924 
York  ranked  first  in 
production  of  apples.” 
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A  NEW  YEAR 
RESOLUTION 

!  Every  Dairyman  Should  Make 

for  1926,  is  to  adopt  a  careful  feeding  program. 

During  1925  thousands  of  dairymen  made  one  or  more 
of  these  errors: 

1.  Underfed  their  cows. 

2.  Turned  them  on  pasture  toofearly. 

3.  Left  them  on  pasture  too  late. 

4.  Failed  to  feed  grain  through  the  Summer. 

5.  Failed  to  utilize  their  home-grown  grains  properly. 

6.  Spent  too  much  money  for  unproductive  feeds. 

jf 92 6 is  ahead  of  you,  full  of  the  promise  of  good 
production  and  good  profits  if  you’ll  carefully  consider 
your  feeding.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  the  best  feeding 
program  for  all  dairymen.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
best  feeding  program  for  a  good  many  dairymen,  from 
the  standpoints  of  good  milk  production  and  low  feed 
costs,  is  merely  to  rely  on  6  3  ^ 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 


or 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


$  1 
A 

& 


for  most  of  their  protein,  and  to  avoid  the  errors  listed  above 
....  Our  large  ration  card,  suitable  for  hanging  in  your  barn, 
will  be  sent  on  your  request.  It 
shows  the  best  and  cheapest  ways 
of  feeding  Buffalo  and  Diamond. 
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EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Protein 


Ration  Service  Dept. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
17  Battery  PL,  N.  Y.  City 
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We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  tire  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  'seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting.  \  w  j , 

MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition.  For  TheS 
over  40  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices.  Seal 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 
It  tells  the  tilings  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money. 

Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSES/  CO.,  INC,,  57  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


"‘From  the  Farm  to  You” 

^  u  There  are  distinct  advantages  in  buying 
seeds  direct  from  a  grower  like  Harris — (1) 
Harris  seeds  have  had  a  reputation  for  high 


quality  for  50  years— They  are  bred  as 

v-v.V  <--  -  S  r  ,t-«.  v  o  —  f  * 


carefully  as  thoroughbred  live  stock  an  so 
produce  very  much  better  results — (2)  The 

percent  that  the  seed  germinates  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  sow7 — (3)  Harris 
is  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  vegetables  and  flower 
seeds  in  New  York  State  and  sells  direct  to  gardeners 
and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  offer  this  year  some  new  and  very  superior  varieties  of 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  seeds.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you. 
A  postal  card  wall  bring  it.  If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for 
wholesale  price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D  22,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


A 
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We  Buy  a  Radio 

o4  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

friend  said  By  M  C  BURRITT  farmers’  cellars  are 

to  me  recently,  *  large.  Prices  range 

from  fifty 


C.  Burritt 


“Well  I  see'  by  American  Agriculturist 
tl—t  you  have  your  work  all  done.”  This 
is  I  suppose  because  of  what  I  said  about 
a  “breathing  spell.”  He  knows  as  I  know 
that  on  a  farm  the  wor'-  is  never  done. 
Only  at  times  a  bigger  percentage  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  is  done  and  such  is  the 

case  right  now.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas 
ho-.a_y  period,  which 
is  just  ahead,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  good 
many  of  us  won’t 
c  a  r  e  particularly 
whether  anything 
about  the  chores  are 
don:  or  not.  We 
propose  to  have  a 
little  rest  and  play 
spell.  We’ll  nave 
big  family  reunions, 
overeat  at  holiday 
dinners,  go  skating  with  the  youngsters, 
read  a  bit  and  visit  more. 

Old  Caleb  Peaslee  had  it  right  when  1  f 
said  “Restin’  a  mite  through  December  is 
just  as  needful  for  a  man  as  it  is  for  the 
ground  he  farms — It  mellows  him  up  and 
gives  him  time  to  think  and  plan — and  a 
man  that  farms  withou  thinkin’  is  in 
pretty  near  as  bad  shape  as  ground  that 
never  has  a  change  of  crops — It  runs 
out  after  a  spell  and  you  get  a  dwindlin’ 
return  for  your  seed.” 

December  An  Open  Month 

The  month  of  Decemhei  has  been  quite 
an  open  one,  with  very  little  snow  and  :>  j 
very  cold  weather,  although  the  ground 
has  been  frozen  and  covered  lightly  with 
snow  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month. 
Most  of  us  have  seizec.  the  opportunity 
to  haul  in  the  corn  that  was  cut  and  to 
pick  the  ears  from  corn  still  standing. 
Most  corn  is  very  good  around  here  this 
year  where  it  nasn’t  soaked  in  water  too 
long  this  fall.  The  grain  matured  very 
well  and  the  yield  will  be  above  average. 

The  open  month  of  December  or  some 
other  favorable  factor  as  well  as  good 
care  and  feeding  has  caused  hens  to  lay 
rather  better  than  usual.  Some  poultry- 
men  have  secured  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
production  from  their  flocks  and  on  almost 
every  farm  there  seems  to  be  a  more  or 
less  liberal  supply  of  eggs.  This  supply 
has  depressed  the  price  from  eighty  and 
ninety  cents  a  dozen  in  the  early  part  _f 
the  month  to  sixty  cents  and  less  at  the 
middle  of  the  month.  I  think  that  poultry- 
men  have  learned  and  put  into  practice 
more  modern  scientific  facts  as  taught  by 
the  State  College  and  the  farm  bureaus 
than  almost  any  other  group  of  farmers 
with  the  possible  exception  of  fruit 

growers.  A  vast  amount  of  good  has 

bien  done  to  secure  the  consumer  a  better 
product  and  the  producer  a  better  return. 
And  in  this  state,  at  least  most  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  an  .  the  impetus  for  this  progress 
for  all  this  teaching 
and  learning,  has 
come  from  one  man, 

Professor  James  E. 

Rice.  Our  poultrymen 
will  long  rememb- r 
and  honor  him. 

The  apple  market 
continues  in  a  state  of 
more  than  usual  de¬ 
pression,  locally  and 
generally.  On  the 
F 'Chester  public  mar¬ 
ket  the  supply  is  so 
large  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  much  of  the 
fruit.  The  flow  to 
this  market  does  not 
appear  to  have  been 
checked  at  all  by  the 
freeze  up,  indicating 
that  the  stocks  in 


cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  bushel  for  good  red  fruit. 
In  the  general  market  very  few  sales  are 
being  made  and  these  at  very  Aw  prices. 
1  he  holdings  reported  in  cold  storage  are 
large  and  both  buyers  and  sellers  are  mark¬ 
ing  time  until  after  the  holidays.  Most 
of  the  fruit  now  moving  is  from  common 
storage  or  varieties  which  will  not  keep 
much  longer  or  are  intended  for  the 
Christmas  trade. 

We  Join  the  Radio  Fans 

Our  family  has  just  made  itself  a 
Christmas  present  of  a  radio  set  and  last 
night  enjoyed  concerts  in  New  York,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  elsewhere,  right  here  in  our 
own  farm  house  living  room.  We  have 
delayed  getting  ours  fearing  the  waste 
of  time  as  well  as  awaiting  improvements. 
There  are  already  three  radio  sets  on  this 
mile  of  road  in  sixteen  farm  houses.  Thus 
one  quarter  of  farms  here  have  radios. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  over  the  cotntry  as  a  whole  one 
farm  in  twelve  has  a  radio. 


Easy  Way  to  Charge  Radio 
Batteries 

“I  have  a  6-volt  generator  in  good  shape 
from  an  old  car.  Could  this  be  rim  by  a 
V/2  H.  P.  engine  to  charge  radio  storage 
battery  as  cheaply  as  taking  it  back  and 
forth  to  town  ten  miles  away.  If  so,  how 
should  it  be  wired  up.” — L  B.  W 

V/ES,  it  will  be  much  easier  and  cheaper 
to  charge  your  storage  battery  from 
the  generator  driven  by  a  gaz  engine, 
especially  if  you  have  the  engine  am  use 
it  for  pumping  water,  operating  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  and  other  work.  Ordinarily 
these  generators  should  run  about  1600 
RPM.,  and  if  the  belt  is  run  fron,  the 
engine  flywheel  say  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  running  450  RPM  to  a  generator  pul¬ 
ley  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  theo¬ 
retical  speed  of  the  generator  would  he 
about  2000;  but  the  actual  speed  due  to 
belt  slippage  will  probably  be  around  1700, 
which  would  be  about  right. 

To  connect  such  an  outfit  up,  run  the 
positive  wire  of  the  battery  to  the  mov¬ 
able  part  of  a  two-pole  double  throw 
switch.  Then  run  a  wire  from  the  fixed 
positive  terminal  of  the  switch  to  the 
positive  terminal  of  the  generator,  and 
from  the  negative  generator  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  negative  terminal  on  the 
switch.  Then  when  the  switch  is  closed 
“toward  the  generator,  the  positive  current 
from  the  generator  will  enter  the  positive 
terminal  on  the  battery  and  go  on  through 
the  battery  in  opposition  to  the  battery 
voltage.  A  wire  from  the  other  positive 
switch  point  should  go  to  the  A  battery 
plus  post  on  the  set,  and  a  wire  from 
the  corresponding  negative  switch  point 
should  go  to  the  A-battery  minus  post  on 
the  set.  Then  when  the  switch  is  thrown' 
the  other  way,  the  positive  side  of  stor¬ 
age  battery  will  be  connected  t-'  A  battery 
plus  and  so  on. — B.  Foote. 


Wife — John!  You’ll  have  to  sfreak  to  them  about  tlu 
RIDICULOUS  t cay  they  are  treating  these  flozvcr  beds! 

J  UDGE. 


r- 
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The  Outlook  for  Farmers  in  1926 

Prospects  Favor  Improvement  in  the  Agricultural  Field 


Gilbert  Gusler 


ILL  farmers  make  money  in  1926? 
will  the  coming  twelve  months  be 
more  prosperous  agriculturally 
ban  the  year  just  closed?  Or, 
will  four  years  of  gradual  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  farmer  be  interrupted  by  a 

year  of  setback? 

It  would  be  folly  to  make 
emphatic  answer  to  such 
questions.  The  suggestions 
set  down  here  are  offered 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  future  and 
of  the  failings  of  human 
judgment  in  trying  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  trend  of  _ 

economic  events. 

The  weight  of 
e  v  i  d  ence  ap¬ 
pears  to  tip  the  beam  in  favor  of 
(1)  a  slight  increase  in  farm  in¬ 
come  in  the  next  year  compared 
with  1925,  and  (2)  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economic  position  of 
agriculture  as  compared  with  other 
industries. 

If  the  present  period  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity  should  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  lead  to  inflation  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  generally,  and  if 
crop  yields  are  good,  then  farm 
returns  might  show  a  material  in¬ 
crease  over  1925.  On  the  other 
ha'nd,  if  the  weather  should  be  un¬ 
favorable  and  the  present  era  of 
urban  prosperity  should  “go  to 
pot”,  then  agriculture  probably 
w'ould  not  fare  as  well  as  in  1925, 
although  it  might  still  make  gains 
as  compared  with  other  industries. 

Weather  Always  a  Hazard 

The  hazards  of  the  weather  al- 
Avays  loom  large  in  the  agricultur¬ 
al  outlook.  In  the  absence  of  long 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst 

range  forecasts  of  proven  dependability,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  rainfall  and  temper¬ 
ature  will  be  of  a  normal  brand  and  that  crop 
yields  will  not  depart  much  from  the  average. 
In  live  stock  and  dairy  farming,  it  is  possible 
to  discern  Avell  defined  trends  extending  o\rer 
considerable  periods  of  time,  so  that  the 
probable  volume  of  future  production  can  be 
gauged  Avith  graeter  certainty  than  is  true  of 
crops. 

While  a  forecast  of  production,  or  probable 
supply  of  farm  products,  involves  plenty  of 


T'  peaks  and  ti*_  low  spots  in  monthly  cash  income  of 
’-'sen  working  higher  each  year  since  1921.  Income  usually 
October  and  smallest  in  April. 


uncertainties,  prospective  demand  is  still  more 
difficult  to  appraise.  The  level  of  domestic 
demand  depends  on  the  degree  of  industrial 
activity.  Foreign  demand  for  farm  products 
is  less  important  1  at  involves  more  complexi¬ 
ties.  It  hinges  on  agricultural  production  in 
importing  countries,  competition  from  sur¬ 
pluses  in  other  exporting  countries,  the  trend 
of  industrial  activity  abroad,  and  foreigii 
financial  policies. 

The  present  period  of  urban  prosperity, 
Avhich  has  resulted  in  broad  demand  for  meat, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables,  cotton  and  avooI,  has  run  on  for  a 
long  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 

_  likely  to  be  super:  eded  by  a  period 

of  industrial  curtailment  some  time 
or  other.  Most  business  men  and 
-manciers  are  optimistic  that  it  will 
continue  through  1926,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  that  belief. 
HoAvever;  such  turning  points 
sometimes  are  reached  sooner  than 
expected. 

The  Harvard  Committee  on 
Economic  Research  comments  on 
the  business  situation  and  outlook 
as  follows : 


“Never  before,  perhaps  has  there  been 
a  time  when  speculation  in  stocks  and 
real  estate  has  been  carried  so  far  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  a  speculative  sp'r- 
it  in  business  and  the  resultant  building 
up  of  inflated  inventories  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants..  The  business 
outlook,  while  it  presents  important  fav¬ 
orable  features,  presents  also  unfavor¬ 
able  features  not  present  a  year  ago. 
The  conservative  position  of  business 
and  the  known  policy  of  the  federal  re¬ 
serve  system  to  supply  ample  credit 
facilities  for  the  legitimate  needs  of 
business  still  seem,  however,  to  be  the 
preponderating  factors,  and  their  exist¬ 
ence  should  ensure  a  good  winter  and 

( Continued  on  page  498) 
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Does  It  Pay  to  Manure  Heavily? 

Here  Are  Some  Figures  That  May  Affect  Your  1926  Plans 


NOTHING  can  be  added  to  soil  that  will 
supply  so  much  humus  as  good  manure, 
and  no  other  form  of  fertilizer  Avill  main¬ 
tain  such  a  healthy  condition  of  the  soil. 
Manure  is  the  unceasing,  tireless  worker  that  is 
constantly  building  up,  and  keeping  the  soil  fit 
for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

There  are  two  rules  for  getting  the  greatest 
returns  from  manure :  First — apply  it  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  produced;  second —  spread  it  in 
a  finely  pulverised,  thin  and  evenly  distributed 
covering. 

Nature  applies  her  fertilizers  directly  into  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  is  never  exces¬ 
sive  and  as  it  decays  its  fertilizing  lements  grad¬ 
ually  sink  into  the  soil  for  immediate  use.  Like¬ 
wise  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  manure 
by  applying  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  value 
is  not  lost  after  \t  is  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  the  gradual  process  of  decay  furnishes  plant 
food  that  can  be  absorbed  before  it  sinks  beyond 
the  depth  of  the  roots. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Minnesota 
Station  at  Duluth,  duplicate  plots  planted  in  po¬ 
tatoes  received  manure  at  the  rate  of  5,  10  and 
20  tons  per  acre  respectively,  once  in  a  three  year 
rotation  of  oats,  hay  and  potatoes.  The  plot  re¬ 
ceiving  the  5  ton  treatment  produced  an  average 
yield  of  155.12  bu.  per  acre.  The  10  ton  applica¬ 
tion  produced  a  yield  of  161.17  bu.  per  acre  and 
the  _o  ton  treatment  produced  a  yield  of  175.39 
bu.  pei  acre.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  5  ton  application  were  31.7 
bu.  per  ton  of  manure  seed;  from  the  10  ton 
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application  the  returns  were  16.  n  bu.  per 
ton,  and  from  the  20  ton  application  the 
returns  Avere  only  8.26  bu.  to  the  ton.  Twenty 
tons  of  manure,  if  spread  at  the  rate  of  5  tons 
to  the  acre,  could  have  been  made  to  produce 
634  bu.  instead  of  the  175.39  bu.,  resulting  Avhen 
spread  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  same  plots  produced  the  following  returns 
from  the  oat  crops: 

5  tons  manure  per  acre  produced  an 

average  of  44.7.  bu.  per  acre 
10  tons  manure  per  acre  produced  an 

average  of  49.53  bu.  per  acre 
20  tons  manure  per  acre  produced  an 

average  of  57.00  bu.  per  acre 


Jon'e  (addressing  neighbor’s  fowis) — Now,  which 
seeds  zvonld  you  like  first ?  Ive  got  nasturtiums , 
sweet  peas,  broad  beans,  gladioli  and  calceolarias. 

— Judge 


Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  each  ton 
of  manure  on  the  5  ton  plot  produced  8.9  bu. — 
each  ton  on  the  10  ton  plot  produced  at  the  rate 
of  4.95  bu. — and  each  ton  on  the  20  ton  plot  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  rate  of  2.85  bu.  If  the  20  ton  appli¬ 
cation  had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  5  tons  to  the 
acre  it  should  have  produced  178  bu.  instead  of 
the  57  bu.  which  actually  resulted. 

Experiments  Favor  Light  Applications 

According  to  an  experiment  conducted  at  the 
West  Central  Experiment  Station,  at  Morris, 
Minn.,  wheat  grown  on  soil  without  manure  pro¬ 
duced  a  yield  of  26.2  bu.  per  acre — soil  treated 
with  8  tons  manure  to  the  acre  gave  a  yield  of 
30.8  bu.  per  acre — 16  tons  to  the  acre  produced 
a  yield  of  31.6  bu.  per  acre — and  application  of 
32  tons  to  the  acre  produced  a  yield  of  only 
30  bu.  to  the  acre.  Or  the  5  ton  application  pro¬ 
duced  an  increase  of  0.575  bu.  to  the  ton  of 
manure  used — 16  tons  produced  an  increase  of 
•337  bu.  per  ton — and  20  tons  of  manure  produced 
an  increase  of  only  .118  bu.  per  ton. 

Corn  showed  similar  results,  as  follows :  Land 
receiving  no  manure  produced  49.9  bu.  per  acre— 
4  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  increased  the  yield 
to  51.7  bu.  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  .45  bu.  per 
ton  of  manure  used — 8  tons  gave  a  yield  o'"  55.4 
bu.  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  .68  bu.  per  ton — 
while  16  tons  of  manure  gave  a  yield  of  only 
53.4  bu.  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  .2  bu.  per  ton 
of  manure,  and  32  tons  gave  a  yield  of  53.2  bu. 
per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  .1  bu.  per  ton. 

( Continued  on  page  495) 
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standing  far  more  than  its  proper  share  of 
maintaining  the  state  government. 

Another  thing  is  to  appoint  a  local  commit¬ 
tee  of  farmers  to  find  out  the  real  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  taxes  in  your  school  district,  your 
village  and  in  your  county.  It  is  these  local 
taxes  that  are  eating  such  a  hole  into  your 
small  income.  We  repeat  that  it  is  time  to  get 
busy.  ^ 

The  State  Legislature  is  already  in  session. 
There  will  be  many  tax  bills  up  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Those  that  pass  will  be  the  ones  that 
get  the  most  support.  Before  this  year,  the 
cities  have  had  the  tax  legislation  mostly  all 
their  own  way.  It  will  depend  upon  you 
whether  they  do  this  year  or  not. 


permanent  form  the  agricultural  and  house¬ 
hold  records  and  implements  of  other  days, 
and  the  supper  will  be  in  harmony  with  this 
work.  Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other 
farmers  are  expected  to  attend  in  large  num¬ 
bers. 
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Farmers  Must  Insist  on  Lower  Taxes 

“Want  to  add  my  word  about  your  campaign  on 
taxes.  Believe  with  you  that  gas  tax  and  no  bond 
exemptions  would  help  us  a  lot.  Many  good  farmers 
in  this  locality  are  being  forced  to  give  up  and  work 
by  the  day.  I  suppose  that  when  abandoned  farms 
a  each  a  great  enough  acreage  there  may  be  a  re¬ 
action  that  will  help  those  that  are  left.  Great  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  there  be  many  left?” — W.  M.,  N.  Y. 

THE  above  letter  is  similar  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  which  we-  are  constantly  receiving, 
showing  how  serious  this  farm  tax  problem  is. 
We  are  not  pessimists,  but  we  fully  agree 
with  the  writer  of  this  letter  that  taxes  are 
driving  farmers  right  out  of  the  business.  We 
repeat  what  we  nave  said  before  that  taxes 
will  continue  to  go  higher  until  the  farmers 
themselves  unite  to  insist  that  something  be 
done  about  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
passing  laws  to  help  agriculture  and  a  lot  of 
other  theories  that  are  being  put  forth  to  help 
farmers  but  tax  reduction,  the  one  thing  that 
the  farmers  are  in  most  need  of  at  the  present 
time,  is  receiving  little  attention. 

We  have  before  us  a  Buffalo  newspaper 
with  a  headline  which  reads  as  follows:  “1926 
BUDGET  IS  INCREASED  BY  A  MIL¬ 
LION.”  This  budget  is  for  the  county  of 
Erie.  The  increase  is  larger  than  most  coun¬ 
ties  because  this  county  contains  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  But  the  same  thing  is  happening  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  all  counties.  Much  of  this 
big  jump  was  due  to  salary  increases.  The 
question  is,  of  course,  what  can  be  done? 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  united  action  of 
farmers  based  on  the  proper  facts,  and  this 
can  be  done  \pf  having  the  tax  problem  stu¬ 
died  on  every  Grange  and  other  local  farm 
organization  program.  Local  tax  committees 
should  be  appointed  to  get  the  tax  facts,  and 
to  see  that  the  discussions  are  held  in  the  farm 
meetings  and  united  resolutions^  passed. 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  one  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  things  to  do  is  to  dud/  the  proposed 
tax  on  gasoline.  All  of  the  states,  except  New 
York  and  three  others,  have  a  gasoline  tax. 
Such  a  tax  would  be  applied  to  build  and 
maintain  roads  and  would  relieve  the  farmers 
of  the  taxes  on  their  real  estate.  A  bill  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  this  winter. 
Get  ready  to  support  it. 

A-other  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  direct  state  tax  on  farm  real  estate 
be  removed.  At  present,  farm  real  estate  is 


Fruit  Building  Needed  at  Geneva 

A  GREAT  many  farmers  were  opposed  to 
the  building  amendment  approved  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  election 
this  fall.  But  now  that  the  amendment  is  pass¬ 
ed,  American  Agriculturist  stand-  for  the 
sensible  and  careful  expenditures  of  the  bond 
money  raised  under  the  provision  of  this 
amendment  and  particularly  for  a  fail  shaie  ot 
these  funds  toward  necessary  agricultural 
building  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  needed  is  a  horti¬ 
cultural  laboratory  building  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  There  has  been  grave  need 
for  this  building  to  do  research  work  tor  fiuit 
growers  for  many  years.  Its  erection  has  been 
approved  by  every  large  farm  organization  m 
New  York  State,  and  by  thousands  of  farmers 
including  practically  all  fruit  growers  familiar 
with  the  situation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
fruit  crowing  is  one  of  the  leading  faim  pui- 
suits  in  New  York,  the  State  facilities  for 
studying  tlw  hundreds  of  fruit  problems  that 
arise  every  year  are  sadly  lacking',  and  neces¬ 
sary  work  at  Geneva  has  been  greatly  ham¬ 
pered  or  curtailed  and  a  lot  of  it  cut  out  en¬ 
tirely  because  there  was  no  place  in  which  to 

do  it.  r 

This  winter  is  the  time  for  every  farmer  m 
New  York  interested  in  horticulture  to  bring 
his  needs  to  the  attention  of  his  repiesenta- 
tives  in  the  Legislature. 


Can  Young  Men  Still  Pay  For  Farms? 

DO  not  miss  the  interesting  question  asked 
in  the  letter  on  the  opposite  page  and 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr’s.,  answer. 

Here  are  three  young  men  who  know  tarm- 
ing,  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  who  have  no 
capital.  ,  The  question  is,  should  they  be  en¬ 
couraged  under  such  circumstances  to  enter 
the  business  of  farming?  In  years  past,  thous¬ 
ands  of  young  men  and  women  have  bought 
farms  with  litt.e  or  no  capital  and  paid  foi 

them.  Can  it  still  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  has  given  an  interesting 
answer.  Next  week  M.  C.  Burritt,  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer  will  answer  the  same  question. 
Read  these  answers  and  then  write  us  a  letter 
telling  us  what  you  think  about  it. 


An  Old  Time  Farm  Supper 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  coming  events 
in  the  whole  farm  calendar  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Albany  on  Wednesday,  January  20th. 
A  business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Assembly  Parlor  in  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  &n  old-fash¬ 
ioned  farm  supper  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
with  music  tin.:  used  to  be  played  and  sung 
in  country  communities  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  with  food  like  that  which  our  fathers  used 
to  eat.  The  speeches  at  the  supper  will  deal 
with  the  farm  and  household  activities  of  New 
York  State  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  occasion 
will  be  honored  by  the  attendance  of  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith. 

The  Society  is  engaged  in  preserving  in 


Chore  Time 

ALONG  about  this  time  of  year  we  like  to 
travel  in  spirit  across  the  frozen  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  farm  country  to  visit  all  the 
communities  and  all  the  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  country  homes  where  the  American 
Agriculturist  goes  as  a  weekly  visitor.  In 
the  cow  country,  we  see  our  friends  occupied 
mostly  with  the  chores,  for  in  the  dairy  coun¬ 
try  winter  time  is  chore  time.  In  the  fruit 
country,  there  is  a  lull  in  the  year’s  occupa¬ 
tions  with  only  enough  work  on  a  good  many 
farms  with  the  few  chores  and  pruning  to  keep 
up  a  good  appetite. 

But  on  all  farms,  even  in  the  dead  of  win¬ 
ter,  there  is  always  something  that  needs  to 
be  done,  something  which,  if  done  now,  might 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  expense  later.  There  is 
the  job,  for  instance,  of  the  yearly  inventory 
which  more  an  '  more  farmers  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessary.  A  lot  of  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  this  year  during  the  fuel  shortage,  are 
working  in  the  woods.  In  the  dairy  country 
it  is  no  small  job  to  keep  the  manure  drawn 
out,  and  the  way  the  manure  is  handled  de¬ 
termines  to  a  considerable  extent  the  success 
of  the  crops  for  the  coming  year.  A  large 
number  of  farms  now  have  good  repair  shops 
where  harness  and  farm  -machinery  are  put 
into  proper  shape  for  future  operations. 

Then  along  in  January,  “when  the  days  be¬ 
gin  to  lengthen,  and  the  cold  begins  to 
strengthen,”  farm  people  make  plans  for  the 
coming  season,  determining  the  crops  and  the 
acreage,  looking  up  seed  and  fertilizer  souices, 
and  in  general,  laying  the  foundations  and  the 
hopes  for  a  successful  New  Year. 


No  More  Reclamation 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  is  opposed  on 
the  grounds  of  economy  to  any  further 
extension  of  the  reclamation  pioject,  but  ad¬ 
vices  from  Washington  state  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  meet  with  much  bitter  opposition  on 
this  policy  because  of  some  Western  politic¬ 
ians  who  want  to  spend  the  _  government’s 
money  to  put  more  farm  lands  into  operation. 

Every  farmer  and  every  real  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  sure  that  every  Washington 
representative  understands  that  the  Ameiican 
farmer  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  spending  of 
huge  sums  of  tax  money  in  opening  new  lands 
to  cultivation. 


Roosevelt  Said — 

In  short,  in  life,  as  in  a  football  game,  the 
principle  to  follow  is :  Hit  the  line  hard ;  don  t  foul 
and  don’t  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard ! 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

IF  you  like  good  clean  stories  of  real  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  read  Joseph  Lincoln  s  stories  o 
Cape  Cod  folks.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
American  Magazine,  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  why 
he  likes  average  folks  and  why  those  are  the 
kind  of  people  he  always  writes  about  m  his 
novels.  In  recent  years,  Cape  Cod  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  England  coast  have  been 
invaded  by  thousands  of  summer  boarders. 
According  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  of  these  sum¬ 
mer  visitors  had  heard  that  Cape  Cod  was 
noted  for  queer  characters,  so  he  said  to  the 
Cape  Cod  stage  driver,  with  whom  he  was 

riding :  ,  ,  , 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ll  see  lots  ot  real  charac¬ 
ters  on  my  visit  up  here.” 

“YES,”  said  the  old  Yankee,  “THEY’RE 
COMIN’  IN  FROM  THE  CITY  ’MOST 
Trunr-pv  HTT?  A  T\T  Tvnwi” 
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Can  These  Men  Succeed  at  Farming? 

Read  This  Letter  and  Jared  Van  Wagenen’s  Answer 


HAVING  been  an  interested  reader  of  your 
paper  for  two  years  and  followed  up  espec¬ 
ially  the  information  by  your  Service 
Bureau,  I  decided  to  write  you  in  behalf 
of  a  friend,  a  relative  and  myself  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  a  proposition  which  we  have 
considered  among  ourselves  for  several  months  past. 

There  are  three  of  us,  ranging  in  age  from  21  to  29 
years,  who  have  decided  to  buy  a  farm  and  work  it 
on  a  partnership  basis;  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  scouring  the  country  for  a  new  “hired  man”  every 
few  months.  My  friend,  born  and  raised  on  his 
father’s  farm,  understands  dairying.  I  was  raised  in 
the  country,  working  on  different  kinds  of  farms,  and 
am  familiar  with  planting,  cultivation  of  crops,  and 
care  of  fruit  and  poultry  and  also  understand  book¬ 
keeping.  etc.,  while  my  cousin,  born  and  raised  in  a 
large  town,  cannot  work  in  buildings  and  has  been 
in  the  country  a  good  bit.  My  cousin  and 
I  are  both  “sixfooters”. 

This  friend  and  I  having  lived  in  and 
seen  something  of  towns  and  cities  for 
•five  years,  have  decided  town  life  is  not 
what  it  is  “cracked  up”  to  be  and  that  in 
the  long  run  country  life  is  the>best,  hap¬ 
piest  and  most  plentiful  of  ttfe  two  for 
young  people  at  least.  In  the  first  place, 
what  we  wish  to  know  is,  would  authori¬ 
ties  such  as  yourselves,  on  farming  and 
market  conditions,  be  inclined  to  encour¬ 
age  an  idea  like  ours? 

In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  have 
any  material  nor  real  estate,  nor  any 
stocks  or  bonds  to  give  a  bank  or  lender 
as  security.  Could  you  advise  us  what 
procedure  we  might  follow  to  overcome 
this  obstacle  and  enable  us  to  borrow  the 
necessary  capital?  We  are  not  seized 
with  a  scheme  for  “getting  rich”.  Having 
lived  in  the  country,  we  know  of  nobody, 
except  corporations,  who  became  wealthy 
through  agriculture,  but  is  it  not  a  general 
fact  that  where  things  are  managed  intel¬ 
ligently,  a  farmer  has  plenty  of  the  safest 
and  best  to  eat?  We  can  see  no  reason 
why,  outside  of  weather  conditions  and 
sickness,  three  healthy  young  men  could 
not  pay  off  a  mortgage  or  debt  in  a  few 
years.  We  will  feel  very  grateful  for  any 
attention  given  the  above  requests  for 
information— F.  L.  J. 


keeper.  It  is  surely  true  that  as  farmers  we 
are  usually  fearfully  poor  account  keepers  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  habits  of  ex¬ 
actness  and  business  methods  acquired  in  a 
city  office  may  well  be  carried  over  and  applied 
to  farm  practice.  So  you  see  that  upon  the 
whole  I  am  going  to  approve  your  plans. 

Now  I  propose  to  give  you  some  specific  ad¬ 
vice.  I  offer  this  with  considerable  confidence 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  fundamentally  sound. 
It  concerns  the  purchase  of  the  farm. 

Above  all  things  buy  good  land.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily  close  to  the  city — not  necessarily  on  the 
state  road — or  with  fine  buildings — or  even  in 


tant 


Jared  Van  Wagenen’s  Answer 

YOU  have  surely  propounded  a 
most  interesting  question  and 
one  which  envolves  a  good  many 
different  factors.  There  are  at  least 
three  very  favorable  considerations 
in  the  proposed  venture. 

One  of  them  is  that  two  of  you 
are  farm  bred  and  therefore  have  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  just  what  you 
are  going  into.  Evidently  you  real¬ 
ize  that  you  are  not  going  to  a  land 
of  care  free  ease  to  bask  in  the  kind¬ 
ly  sunlight  and  wait  for  the  bread 
fruit  to  fall  into  your  lap.  In  other 
words  you  do  not  belong  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  “back-to-the-landers”  who  as  a  class  are 
about  the  most  pitiful  people  I  ever  met.  When 
a  genuine  back-to-the-lander  asks  my  advice  I 
make  it  a  point  to  discourage  him  just  as  hard 
as  I  can.  As  an  appraiser  for  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  I  have  met  too  many  of  these  poor 
Babes-in-the-Woods — men  and  sometimes 
women — fine,  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  like¬ 
able  people  but  who  agriculturally  “know  not 
their  right  hand  from  their  left.”  It  takes  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  two  weeks  of  summer 
vacation  on  a  farm  to  make  a  man  into  a  skill¬ 
ed  farmer. 

Again  I  believe  that  the  fact  that  all  of  you 
have  had  some  experience  with  city  life  is  a 
distinct  advantage.  You  are  at  least  disillu¬ 
sioned  and  now  know  that  the  glamour  of  the 
white  lights 
imagined  to  be 


A  Message  from  President  Coolidge  to  American 
Agriculturist’s  Boys  and  G-irls 

AS  you  are  representative  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  who 
live  in  or  are  interested  in  the  open  country,  with  which  I 
come  into  an  official  relation,  I  want  to  extend  to  all  of  you  a 
New  Year  greeting.  It  seems  a  very  short  time  ago  that  I  was 
a  boy  and  in  the  midst  of  farm  life  myself  helping  to  do  the 
chores  at  the  barn,  working  in  the  corn  and  potato  fields,  getting 
in  the  hay,  and  in  the  springtime  doing  what  most  of  you  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  see — making  maple  sugar. 

I  did  not  have  any  chance  to  profit  by  joining  a  scout  organ¬ 
ization  or  a  4-H  club.  That  chance  ought  to  be  a  great  help  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  day.  It  brings  them  into  asso¬ 
ciation  with  each  other  in  a  way  where  they  learn  to  think  not 
only  of  themselves,  but  of  other  people.  It  teaches  them  to  be 
unselfish.  It  trains  them  to  obedience  and  gves  them  self-con¬ 
trol.  A  very  wise  man  gave  us  this  motto — “Do  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest. you”.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  plan  of  all  your 
organizations.  We  need  never  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  called 
on  to  do  great  things  in  the  future,  if  we  do  small  things  well 
at  present.  It  is  the  boys  and  girls  who  work  hard  at  home 
that  are  sure  to  make  the  best  record  when  they  go  away  from 
home.  It  is  the  boys  and  girls  who  stand  well  up  towards  the 
head  of  the  class  at  school  that  will  be  called  on  to  hold  the  im¬ 
portant  places  in  political  and  business  life  when  they  go  out  into 
the  world. 

There  is  a  time  for  play  as  well  as  a  time  for  work.  But  even 
in  play  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the  art  of  well-doing.  Games 
are  useful  to  train  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  muscles,  and  bring 
the  body  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  mind.  When 
this  is  done,  instead  of  being  a  waste  of  time  play  becomes  a 
means  of  education. 

It  is  in  all  these  ways  that  boys  and  girls  are  learning  to  be 
men  and  women,  to  be  respectful  to  their  parents,  to  be  patriotic 
to  their  country,  and  to  be  reverent  to  God.  It  is  because  of  the 
great  chance  that  American  boys  and  girls  have  in  all  these  direc¬ 
tions  that  to  them,  more  than  to  the  youth  of  any  other  country, 
there  should  be  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


December 
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not  all  that  it  is  sometimes 
Your  letter  betrays  a  healthy 
state  of  mind  because  it  indicates  that  you 
already  understand  that  farming  is  not  a 
quick  and  easy  road  to  riches  but  rather  that 
it  means  hard  work  and  patience  and  economy 
and  that  its  best  awards  are  to  be  sought  in 
certain  considerations  less  tangible  than  dol¬ 
lars. 

I  am  glad  that  one  of  you  has  been  a  book- 


a  high  state  of  present  productivity  but  em¬ 
phatically  it  must  be  land  of  excellent  potential 
fertility  because  it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  buy 
plant  food  by  the  acre  rather  than  by  the  ton. 
Failure  to  comprehend  this  principle  is  the 
rock  on  which  many  a  farm  buyer  splits.  Now 
and  then  of  course  there  is  a  man  so  skillful 
and  energetic  that  he  succeeds  on  naturally 
poor  land  and  when  he  does  so  it  is  a  great 
triumph  on  his  part.  But  nevertheless,  his 
misfortune  in  locating  on  land  of  this  type 
will  be  a  handicap  to  him  and  to  his  children's 
children.  Another  thing:  really  high  class 
land  can  never  be  made  permanently  poor.  It 
may  be  temporarily  depleted  and  allowed  to 
down  but  under  skillful  farming  it  will 
come  back”  with  astonishing  recuperative 
powers.  “Exhausted  soil”  has  always'  been  an 
over  wrorked  term  in  our 
lary. 

I  say  that  the  cheapest  way  to  buy  plant 
food  is  by  the  acre.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus¬ 
tration.  If  a  man  wishes  to  grow  alfalfa  he 
must  along  with  certain  other  considerations 
have  a  soil  abundantly  supplied  with  lime.  He 
may  do  one  of  two  things — purchase  soil 
which  nature  has  filled  with  lime  stone  parti¬ 
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cles  or  he  may  take  another  soil  and  supply 
the  deficiency  by  the  application  of  ground 
lime  stone — a  more  expensive  method.  There 
are  at  least  limited  acreas  of  soil  in  our  region 
where  you  may  buy  lime  by  the  acre — enough 
of  it  so  that  the  lime  question  will  never  trou¬ 
ble  your  children's  grandchildren  and  the  cost 
will  be  expressed  in  cents — not  dollars — per 
ton.  . 

You  may  not  plan  to  grow  alfalfa  but  in  any 
case  the  general  advice  holds  true:  Buy  plant 
food — nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  potash 
and  also  drainage  by  the  acre.  These  impor- 
items  come  at  a  low  per  ton  price  when 
purchased  in  this  way. 

Of  course  the  location  of  the  farm 
and  the  type  of  soil  you  should  buy 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  kind 
of  farming  you  expect  to  follow.  If 
you  contemplate  general  farming — - 
hay  and  grain  and  dairy  and  animal 
products,  you  will  find  thac  the  soils 
which  are  fairly  “heavy” — that  is 
with  a  considerable  percentage  of 
clay  in  their  make  up  will  be  most 
satisfactory  in  the  long  ru  On  the 
other  hand  if  your  thought  be  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  —  especially  diversi¬ 
fied  early  truck  crops,  look  for  land 
not  much  above  sea  level  and  fairly 
light  in  texture  and  perfectly  drain¬ 
ed  even  if  it  does  not  have  so  much 
plant  food  per  acre.  Truck  crops  do 
not  belong  on  heavy,  moist,  reten¬ 
tive  soils- — the  kind  where  Avheat 
and  timothy  and  oats  and  main-crop 
cabbage  are  best  at  home.  I  need 
not  add  that  if  you  contemplate 
trucking  or  small  fruit  g:  ing  you 
must  have  location — close  to  a  good 
sized  town  and  on  a  stone  road. 

For  general  farming  I  empha'size 
high  class  soils  even  more  than  loca¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  mean  go  back  into  the 
hills  a  dozen  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road.  I  mean  that  a  mile  off  the 
state  road  will  give  you  a  farrh  for 
much  less  money  and  actually  the 
difference  is  often  sentimental  rath¬ 
er  than  actual.  Perhaps  it  is  no 
small  advantage  that  there  is  much 
less  danger  that  your  chickens  or 
fruit  will  be  stolen  by  those  mod¬ 
ern  highwaymen  who  sometimes 
come  at  night  with  trucks  and  some 
times  travel  by  day  in  high  class 
cars  accompanied  by  their  women 
folks.  Don’t  have  too  long  and 
steep  a  hill  between  you  and  town.  It  is  really 
worse  than  a  mile  or  two  more  of  distance. 

Before  you  buy  look  after  the  water  supply 
either  actual  or  possible.  There  are  some 
otherwise  excellent  farms  where  the  water 
supply  is  an  almost  unsolvable  problem.  Get 
a  farm  with  wood  lot  if  you  can.  Lumber 
and  fuel  both  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  like 
fertility  they  can  be  purchased  most  cheaply 
by  the  acre.  I  would  hate  to  live  on  a  farm 
where  every  hemlock  board  I  needed  had  to  be 
brought  from  town. 

I  believe  you  can  afford  to  spend  considera¬ 
ble  time  and  see  a  good  many  farms  before  you 
purchase.  There  are  always  some  genuine 
bargains  if  you  can  come  across  them.  There 
are  in  the  east  at  least  no  established  stand¬ 
ards  for  farm  values  and  each  sale  is  a  matter 
of  private  treaty.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  farm  values  in  different  localities — much 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  real 
potential  worth.  Some  sections  seem  to  enjoy 
a  boom  and  all  farms  will  be  priced  above  the 
general  level  while  in  other  localities  there  is 
almost  no  sale  act,v.ity  and  hence  farms  when 
offered  for  sale  will  be  priced  below  normal. 

( Continued  on  page  504) 
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is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  he  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  Joes 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back- 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $225 
100  lb.  Drum  8.00 
1000  lbs.  75.00 
2000  lbs.  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  Far 
South 


|  Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

^  Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 
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SOLVAY 

BRINGS 

GREATER  CROPS 

Tv 


Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable  ^  i 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 
Guaranteed  high  test,  non-caustic  and  furnace- 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 


Question  About 

Is  It  necessary  to  have  vinegar  analyzed 
for  acid  before  selling  it?  if  so,  where  can 
I  have  an  analysis  made?  Are  there  any 
other  regulations  that  must  be  observed 
before  it  is  possible  to  sell  vinegar  without 
danger  of  getting  Into  trouble?  Is  it 
permissible  to  dilute  vinegar  that  contains 
more  than  the  required  amount  of  acid? — 
J.  L.  G.,  New  York. 

HE  New  York  State  law  on  the  sale 
of  vinegar  provides  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  shall  contain  at  least  4%  of  acetic 
acid.  It  prohibits  the  addition  of  drugs, 
acids  or  coloring  matter  or  the  sfrer.gth- 
ening  of  vinegar  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.  It  requires  every  producer 
to  plainly  label  each  container  of  vine¬ 
gar  with  his  name,  place  of  business,  the 
kind  of  vinegar,  and  the  substance  or 
substances  from  which  it  's  made.  If 
two  or  more  vinegars  are  mixed,  the 
mixture  is  to  be  labelled  — compound' — 
and  a  statement  made  giving  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  vinegar  so  mixed.  If  the 
vinegar  contains  :  lore  that.  4%  of  acetic 
acid,  the  law  permits  the  addition  of 
water  to  reduce  the  acidity  to  4%,  but 
the  package  must  be  plainly  marked 
“reduced  to  - %  acid  strength.” 

Good  Ripe  Apples  Make  Vinegar 
Of  Leg?  Strength 

Cider  properly  made  from  ripe  New 
York  State  fruit  will  produce  vinegar 
with  4%  acid.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  acid  content,  there  are  two  ways 
by  which  it  can  be  determined:  One  is 
to  buy  from  any  chemical  supply  house  ' 
an  instrument  k:  own  as  a  saccharo- 
meter.  This  instrument  is  used  for  test¬ 
ing  the  sugar  content  of  the  sweet  cider. 
The  cider  is  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder 
and  the  saccharometer  is  floated  in  it. 
The  point  to  which  it  sinks  is  read  on  a 
scale  which  rates  directly  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  sugar.  If  the  cider  contains  8% 
sugar,  the  vinegar  will  have  4%  acid. 
The  percentage  of  acetic  acid  in  the 
vinegar  may  be  determined  by  having 
it  analyzed  by  any  competent  chemist. 
The  State  College  of  Agriculture  ^  ill 
make  this  analysis.  A  sample  of  about 
4  ounces  should  be  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  formation  of  vinegar  the 
alcoholic  content  reaches  approximately 
4%,  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
They  have  issued  regulations  which  are 
to  be  considered  as  laA\.  Briefly  they 
provide  that  any  person  may  manufac¬ 
ture  non-intoxicating  cider  and  fruit 
juices  but  after  manufacture,  they  should 
he  used  exclusively  in  the  home. 

Permit  for  sale  of  “Hard  Cider”  for 
Making  Vinegar 

If  it  is  desired  to  sell  sweet  cider  to 
1  rsons  having  permits  to  make  vinegar 
this  may  he  done  without  formality. 
Persons  producing  cider  containing  more 
than  y2  of  1 %  of  alcohol  intended  for 
sale  in  quantities  of  5  gallons  or  more 
to  vinegar  makers  are  required  to  obtain 
permits  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  under  the  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Act.  Your  Country  Farm  Bureau 
Manager  will  help  you  to  get  such  a 
permit.  Before  or  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  application  for  such  a  permit,  a  bond 
must  he  given.  The  cider  in  the  home 
may  be  allowed  to  turn  to  vinegar  if  the 
owner  desires,  -provided  he  adds  no 
sugar  or  other  fermentative  substance 
to  increase  the  alcoholic  content.  He 
may  sell  the  vinegar  to  anyone  who  may 
desire  to  purchase  it. 

T’  :ning  A  Soldering  Iron 

How  Is  a  soldering  iron  tinned  and  why 
it  is  necessary?  I  have  been  experimenting 
a  little  but  do  not  seem  to  have  very  good 
success.  — H.  J.  R.,  New  York. 

N  iron  or  correctly  speaking  a  solder¬ 
ing  copper  needs  to  be  tinned  so  that 
solder  will  Mick  to  it,  thus  keeping  the 
solder  melted  until  needed.  When  not 
tinned,  solder  will  not  stick  and  will  be 
solid  again  by  the  time  it  drops  to  the 


the  Sale  ot  Vinegar 

place  where  it  is  needed.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  file  the  faces  smooth, 
or  until  there  are  not  pits.  It  now  looks 
clean  but  the  air  forms  an  oxide  on  the 
surface  of  it  very  quickly  especially 
when  it  is  hot. 

After  filing,  the  iron  is  heated  and  dip¬ 
ped  in  a  flux  and  then  rolled  in  melted 
solder  which  will  stick  to  the  copper  if 
the  work  has  been  doim  right.  A  good 
flux  is  made  by  putting  small  pieces  of 
zinc  a  few  at  a  time  into  some  muriatic 
acid  until  it  sto;  bubbling,  then  dilute 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water  and  add 
some  sal  ammoniac,  perhaps  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  walnut  to  half  a  pint  of  flux. 
This  same  flux  can  be  used  for  cleaning 
the  surface  to  be  soldered,  that  is  if  the 
surface  is  tin.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  for 
a  flux  for  galvanized  iron,  but  should 
be  washed  off  before  applying  the  solder 
so  it  will  not  continue  to  eat  through 
the  metal. 

The  State  College  publishes  a  very 
complete  bulletin  called  “Soldering.”  It 
will  give  you  much  more  information 
than  we  can  give  in  a  small  space.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  for  it. 


Keeping  the  Radio  Aerial  From 
Breaking 

I  have  my  aerial  fastened  to  a  tree,  but 
the  wire  has  broken  twice  in  a  wind.  Does 
it  do  any  harm  to  leave  the  wire  loose? — 
H.  K.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

O,  but  reception  is  louder  and  steadier 
with  it  tight.  Insert  a  very  long  spiral 
door-spring  between  the  insulator  mid  the 
tree  to  take  up  the  play.  Another  plan 
is  to  fasten  a  pulley  to  the  tree  and  allow 
the  rope  to  pass  over  it.  A  heavy  weight 
is  attached  to  the  rope.  As  the  tree 
moves  the  weight  goes  up  and  down,  keep¬ 
ing  the  wire  taut. — B.  Foote. 


Feeding  Swc-  -o  Cows 

and  Poultry 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  if  sweet  corn  is 
any  good  to  feed  to  geese  and  ducks.  Ms  it 
any  good  to  feed  milking  cows  and  if  so 
how  much  should  be  fed? — S.  C.,  Per.na. 

HE  composition  of  sweet  corn  as 
compared  with  dent  corn  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sweet  Corn — 8.5%  protein,  64.5%  car¬ 
bohydrates,  7.3%  fat,  total  digestible 
nutrients  89.4. 

Dent  Corn — 7.5%  protein,  76.8%  car¬ 
bohydrates,  4.6%  fat,  total  digestible 
nutrients  85.7. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
sweet  corn  is  higher  in  protein  and  fat, 
and  lower  in  carbohydrates  than  dent 
corn.  It  has  slightly  more  digestible 
nutrients  per  100  pounds  than  dent  corn. 

Sweet  corn  is  not  used  much  for  feed¬ 
ing,  probably  because  of  the  greater 
yield  of  field  corn  and  me  greater  value 
of  sweet  corn  for  the  canning  factory. 
If  it  is  thoroughly  dried  it  can  he  fed 
anywhere  in  place  of  dent  corn  with  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  results.  Its  higher 
sugar  content  may  cause  it  to  spoil  more 
easily  than  dent  corn  and  therefore  it 
needs  to  be  stored  carefully. 


A  Question  on  Battery  Care 

How  often  should  I  add  water  to  my 
storage  battery?  What  kind  of  acid  should 
1  put  into  it?  Do  you  advise  the  use  of 
powdered  material  claimed  to  recharge  a 
battery  instantly? — J.  E.  C,  New  York. 

T  is  best  to  add  distilled  water,  which 
you  can  get  at  a  garage,  every  time  you 
begin  charging  the  battery.  Keep  the 
plates  well  under  the  water,  so  that  you 
have  no  trouble  in  filling  the  hydrometer. 
Never  add  acid,  since  only  the  water  evap¬ 
orates.  If  one  cell  doesn’t  “come  up,” 
have  it  repaired  as  ff  is  leaking  or  sul- 
phated.  The  “quick-charge”  method  of 
charging  harms  the  battery  in  a  short 
while.  Never  use  anything  but  distilled 
water.  You  can  also  get  this  by  catching 
rainwater  after  a  half-hour’s  rain  (which 
cleans  dust  from  the  air).  Clean  snow 
may  be  melted  to  make  good  distilled 
water,  too. 
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New  York  Gaining  on  T.  B. 

One-Third  ot  State  Tested  at  Least  Once. 


AN  aggressive  testing  program,  pressed 
steadily  forward  by  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  is  making  heavy 
inroads  on  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  grad¬ 
ually,  as  the  clean  territory  line  advances, 
the  disease,  a  menace  to  public  health  and 
productive  of  great  economic  losses,  is 
yielding  to  the  campaign  to  drive  it  out  of 
New  York  State. 

In  350  townships,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  state,  all  cattle  have  been  given  one  or 
more  tests  with  tuberculin  and  more  than 
one-third  of  its  herds  and  cattle  have  been 
tested. 

Tests  and  retests  have  been  completed 
in  seven  counties — Essex,  Steuben,  Greene, 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Schuyler,  and 
Hamilton — and  nearly  all  herds  in  these 
subdivisions  are  accredited.  All  of  the 
cattle  in  250  townships  had  been  given 
one  or  more  tuberculin  tests  on  July  I, 
1925,  and  since  that  time  testing  has  gone 
forward  in  100  additional  townships  and 
will  be  completed  in  January.  On  July  1, 
1924,  the  total  was  112^4  townships  and 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  137  ^  were 
added.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1925,  twenty-one  counties  were'  organ¬ 
ized  for  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
that  time. 

24,929  Herds,  227,800  Cattle 
On  July  1,  1924,  15,733'herds  and  172,170 
cattle  had  been  once  tested  an<J  were  free 
from  reactors.  On  June  30,  1925,  24,929 
herds  and  227,800  cattle  had  been  once 
tested  and  were  free  from  reactors.  On 
July  x,  1924,  7,857  herds  and  98,953  cattle 
in  the  state  were  accredited,  while  on  June 
30,  1925,  13,101  herds  and  165,606  cattle 
were  accredited.  Oil  July  1,  1924,  30,713 
herds  and  550,000  cattle  were  under  super¬ 
vision. 

The  following  shows  the  records  of  three 
counties  completely  tested : 


Two  cases  of  violation  of  quarantine  are 
in  court  and  have  an  effective  example. 
One  indictment  resulted  and  in  another 
case  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty.' 

In  practically  all  of  the  counties  power 
sprayers  are  used  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  veterinarian  to  insure  com¬ 
plete  cleaning  up  and  disinfection  on  every 
farm.  And  in  every  county  replacements 
;are  being  made  with  tested  cattle  only, 
and  every  animal  used  for  replacement  is 
just  as, free  from  tuberculosis  as  the  herd 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

History  of  Tested  Herds  Filed 

A  complete  list  of  all  herds  tested  and 
the  reactors  found  during  the  preceding 
week  is  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  every  Monday 
morning,  and  assignments  for  appraisals 
are  made,  with  appraisals  taking  place  the 
same  week  or  early  the  following  week. 
Sales,  disposals,  and  payments  for  in¬ 
demnity  are  made  promptly. 

The  amount  obtained  from  the  salvaging 
of  reactors  has  increased.  In  one  county 
alone  the  salvage  value  was  increased  from 
$10  to  $19  per  animal.  The  average 
amount  received  f-r  salvage  by  farmers 
has  been  increased  from  $14.50  in  1921  to 
$19  in  1924. 


County 

Date 

No. 

Vets. 

Herds 

Cattle 

Reactors 

% 

Essex,  1st 

1922 

20 

1,607 

8,617 

440 

5. 

Essex,  retest 

1923 

10 

2,697 

10,059 

85 

.8 

Essex,  retest 

1923 

1 

918 

9,539 

23 

.25 

•Steuben,  1st 

1922 

32 

4.652 

46,000 

1,770 

6. 

•Steuben,  retest 

1923 

9 

4,400 

45,000 

o30 

1.4 

Steuben,  retest 

1923 

2 

977 

11,120 

52 

.8 

Cattaraugus.  1st 

1923 

14 

2.634 

40,957 

3,614 

8.0 

Cattaraugus, 

retest 

1924 

15 

2,944 

40,778 

1,967 

4.8 

•Figures  subject  to  change 

Allegany  County  was  decreased  from  5%  in  the  first 
test  to  practically  .7%  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole  various  agencies, 
including  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Committees,  Commissioner  Berne 
A.  Pyrke  explained,  have  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication 
policy  and  it  is  being  carried  out  in  an 
effective  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Quarantines  Helpful 

The  application  of  quarantines  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farms  in  cases  where  owners  have 
refused  to  test  have  brought  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

Nine  quarantines  protecting  clean 
counties  and  townships  from  the  admittance 
of  untested  cattle  have  been  applied  to 
tested  counties  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tested  townships. 


Wheat  Bran 

Vy/HEAT  bran  is  a  byproduct  from 
”  the  manufacture  of  flour,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  outer  layer.  As  it  contains 
more  protein  minerals  and  fibre  than 
the  whole  wheat  kernel,  it  must  natural¬ 
ly  follow  that  -wheat  flour  has  less  of 
these  materials  than  the  wheat  kernel 
has.  It  is  classed  as  a  medium  protein 
concentrated.  It  seems  to  some  folks 
that  we  give  the  best  part  of  the  wheat 
to  the  dairy  cow. 

Although  usually  high  priced  in  terms 
of  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ent,  few  rations  either  for  cows  and 
hens  are  complete  without  it.  One  help¬ 
ful  characteristic  is  that  it  is  lig'.'-  in 
weight.  A  few  dairymen  feel  that  the 
bulkiness  of  the  dairy  ration  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  yet  the  majority  wish  a  ration 
that  weighs  about  a  pound  per  quart. 
Wheat  bran  weighs  about  half  a  pound 
per  quart,  while  such  feeds  as  corn  meal, 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  oil 
meal  weigh  more  than  a  pound  to  the 
quart.  In  fact  the  feeds  that  are  light 
in  weight  are  few  in  number,  and  bran 
is  used  in  spite  of  it’s  cost  to  lighten 
up  the  ration.  In  addition  to  this  qual¬ 
ity,  it’s  high  mineral  content  is  impor¬ 
tant,  especially  for  growing  animals,  and 
it’s  laxative  character  helps  to  keep  ani¬ 
mals  in  good  physical  condition.  A 
bran  mash  is  good  for  a  sick  horse  or 
for  a  cow  before  and  after  freshening. 

Bran  is  seldom  used  in  the  hog  ration 
except  for  breeding  stock,  because  of 
it’s  high  fibre  content,  but  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  of  a  good  laying 
mash  for  poultry. 


She  did  her  duty.  Quadruplet  calves  a  world’s  record.  This  picture  shows  Aagie 
Segis  Calamity,  83496  a  Holstein  dairy  cow  owned  by  W.  E.  Lawson  of  Hayfield,  Mani¬ 
toba,  Canada.  Thj  quadruplet  calves  were  born  July  2,  1925.  The  bull  calf  weighed 
72J/2  pounds,  the  three  I.cifers  weighed  60;/2,  63  and  59'/2  pounds  respectively.  The  sire 
of  the  calves  was  Hector  Colantha  Fayne  50351 
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Guaranteed  to 
skim  cleaner 

The  new  De  Laval  has 
the  wonderful  “float¬ 
ing  bowl” — the  great¬ 
est  separator  improve¬ 
ment  in  25  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  skim 
cleaner.  It  also  runs 
easier  with  milk  going 
through  the  bowl,  and 
lasts  longer. 


VOUR  old  separator  may  be  running 
all  right  and  you  may  think  it  is 
doing  good  work,  but  is  it  ?  Here  is 
an  easy  way  to  satisfy  yourself.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a  new 
De  Laval  and  try  this  simple  test : 
After  separating  with  poor  old 
separator,  wash  Its  bowl  and  tin¬ 
ware  In  the  skim -milk.  Hold  the 
sklm-mllk  at  normal  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  run  It  through  a  new 
De  Uv«l.  Have  the  cream  thus 
recovered  weighed  and  tested. 
Then  you  can  tell  exactly  If  your 
old  machine  Is  wasting  cream,  and 
what  a  new  De  Laval  will  save* 
Thousands  have  tried  this  plan  and 
many  have  found  a  new  De  Laval  would 
increase  their  cream  money  from  $25  to 
$200  a  year. 


Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  name  of 
your  Do  Laval 
Agent  and 
free  catalog.  ^ 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 


TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


^  The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  irlilk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

I  More  than  35,000  in 
use  giving  wonderful! 
>  satisfaction.  Send  for 
51  complete  information. 


Seel/bur 
De  Laval 
Agent 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


You  Can 
Do  It,  Too! 

Hundreds  of  alert,  up-to-date  farm¬ 
ers  are  jumping-  up  the  value  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  their  dairy  herds  by  the 
introduction  of  Guernsey  blood.  _ 
We’d  like  to  show  you  how  quickly 
and  easily  you  can  do  it,  too. 

Write  for  “The  Story  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey”. 

THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
9  Grove  Street, 

PETERBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

8691 


A  GUERNSEY  SPECIAL 

We  are  offering  for  a  short  time  only  two  splendid  bull 
ealves  out  of  large  type  Guernseys  that  are  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Calves  born  Sept.  9th  and  Oct.  5th,  1925.  Sires 
three  nearest  dams  average  over  615  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $75.00 

deliered  in  New  York  State 

ACCREDITED  HERD. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  B-  D-  No-  3- 


Stannox  Farm 

|  A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

VVe  offer  two  bull  calves,  two  and  five  months  oln, 
out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  credible  records,  and  by 
dres  that  get  production  and  type. 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  of  young  bulls  out 
of  good  milking  dams.  Write  us  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr  . 

FINE  YEARLING  OWL-INTEREST  BULLS 

75%  Sibley  Farm  blood,  backed  by  Hood  Farm  and 
Flying  Fox  blood.  Average  official  production  of  their 
6  nearest  dams  over  11,600  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat. 
-Price  $100.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

SHUGAH  VALLEY  FARM.  CLAREMONT.  N.  H. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  fro* 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein— 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00  j 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  our  herd  of  100  head  for 
a  foundation  and  start  right.  We  ean  also  supply  for  your 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  up  ta 
1000  lbs.  butter. 

BREESE  FARM 

Breese  &  Dann,  Prop’s.  Elmira,  N.  V. 


BEST  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

—  At  — 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM  } 
The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World  J 
W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire-Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire- Berkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating 
pigs;  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.75  each;  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $5.00  each.  Send  in  and  get  from  2  to  50 
pigs.  Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  or  pure  bred 
Yorkshire  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows  6  to  7  weeks 
old,  $6.00  each.  I  will  ship  C’.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfactory  at  your  depot, 
return  at  my  expense.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel:  0086. 

150  PIGS  FOR  SALE  150 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  I  weeks  old.  $4.75;  and  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$5.00.  40  Chesters,  pure  breds,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  no  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  depot, 
if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense..  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  fart  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  are 
Prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk _ —$2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk _ 2.1  C 

Class  3B  Whole  Milk  powder _ 2.10 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American _ 2.10 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  _ _ $2.90 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3 _ 2.00 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are 
noc  the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives. 
The  final  prices  received  from  the  dealer 
is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average  of 
the  class  prices.  This  average  weighted 
price  is  the  one  to  be  compared  with  the 
League  pool  price. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . . $2.70 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3A - 2.00 

Class  3B  - 1.95 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.42.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.53. 

BUTTER  MARKET  RECOVERS 

CREAMERY  A  Year 

SALTED  Dec.  22  Dec.  15  Ago 

than  extra  ..48!/2-49  47%-48l/j>  441/2-45 

Extra  (92  sc)  48  -  47/v-47'/2  44  - 

84-91  score  .43  -47/2  42l/2-47  35  -  43 

Lower  G’d’s  42  -42 /2  41/2-42  33'/2-34/2 

The  butter  market  is  recovering  from 
the  recent  slump  which  carried  the  price 
oi  92  score  butter  down  to  47c.  The  mar¬ 
ket  hit  this  low  point  on  Thursday,  the 
17th.  On  that  day  however,  buyers  began 
to  take  hold  with  more  confidence  and  al¬ 
though  prices  did  not  immediately  react, 
the  sentiment  improved  decidedly.  By 
the  22nd  the  market  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  warrant  an  increase  to  48 
cents. 

With  lower  wholesale  prices,  retailers 
have  followed  suit  and  reports  have  it 
that  the  movement  into  the  distributing 
channels  is  heavier.  Of  course,  buyers 
have  been  active  to  supply  their  holiday 
needs  and  this  has  had  th-.  effect  of  stim¬ 
ulating  business.  Receivers  in  general  are 
meeting  the  demand  promptly.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  ">oost  prices  too  high, 
the  desire  being  to  “keep  the  pot  boiling” 
and  avoid  any  further  stagnation.  The 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


market  is  watching  the  foreign  situation 
to  avoid  any  excessive  supplies  from 
across  the  water,  which  would  surely 
stagnate  the  market.  Market  statisticians 
have  been  at  work  to  determine  the  true 
status  of  the  butter  market.  Apparently 
consumption  of  butter  has  been  running 
behind  last  year’s  figures  and  there  are 
some  who  estimate  that  by  the  first  of 
February  the  market  condition  will  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  the 
reduction  in  storage  stocks  not  being 
near  as  heavy  as  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  A  Year 

FLATS  Dec.  22  Dec.  15  Ago 

Fresh  fancy  , - - 22J/2-23 

Fresh  av’ge  . - - 22  - 

Held  fancy  .  .27  -28'/2  27  -28!/2  23'/2-24/2 

Held  av’ge  ,  ,25/2-26/2  25/2-26/2  22  -23 

There  is  no  change  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report.  Prices  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  Fancy  held  State  flats 
are  moving  only  moderately  but  prices 
are  being  firmly  maintained".  The  tone 
through  the  country  is  firm.  In  fact 
prices  on  fresh  western  cheese  have  -f- 
vanced  especially  for  goods  for  prompt 
shipment.  There  is  a  shortage  of  pro¬ 
ducts  in  New  York  State,  particularly  no 
fresh  make  arriving.  Reports  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  statisticians  show  that  the  movement 
of  cheese  from  the  public  warehouse  is 
running  over  twice  as  heavy  as  last  year, 
indicating  heavy  movement  into  the  retail 
trade. 


NEARBY  EGGS  LOWER 


NEARBY 
WHITES 

Selected  Extras 


A  Year 


BROWNS 


Dec.  22 

Dec.  15 

Ago 

. .54-55 

59-60 

-70 

. .52-53 

57-58 

67-69 

. .49-51 

55-56 

63-65 

. .47-48 

52-54 

60-62 

. .45-51 

56-56 

57-64 

46-43 

52-58 

. .51-53 

56-59 

69-70 

The  egg  market  has  been  steadily  set¬ 
tling  lower  as  the  .>  -ar  comes  to  an  end. 
What  is  going  on  now  was  foreseen  early 
last  fall.  Supplies  are  running  quite  heavy 
and  the  situation  in  the  storage  market 
has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  mar¬ 
ket  so  that  at  the  present  time  prices 
are  considerably  below  what  they  were  a 
year  ago.  As  was  stated  in  these  columns 
last  fall,  the  1925  pullet  crop  was  heavy. 
At  the  same  time  our  storage  holdings 
ran  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  above 
the  holdings  of  the  year  previous.  On 
on:  side  we  had  the  prospects  of  heavy 
fresh  applies  and  on  the  other  side  heavy 
stored  supplies.  With  these  two  working 
against  each  other,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
figure  how  prices  can  be  very  high.  That 
is  why  American  Agriculturist  has  ad¬ 
vised  poultrymen  to  use  extreme  caution 
in  expanding  their  flocks  and  also  in  ad¬ 
vising  very  strict  culling  methods  to  weed 
out  any  hens  that  *.,re  not  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  production. 

Conditions  throughout  the  country  have 
been  favorable  to  heavy  production.  With 
the  coming  of  some  real  cold  weather  we 
may  see  some  improvement,  although  the 
market  may  not  gain  in  price,  nevertheless 
it  may  hold  up  through  the  curtailment 
of  production  and  thereby  avoid  further 
reductions. 

POULTRY  MARKET  UNSETTLED 

FOWLS  A  Year 

Colored  . . 

Leghorns  ... 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . . 

Leghorns  . 

Broilers  . .  -42 

Just  previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays, 
the  live  poultry  market  was  a  very  un¬ 
settled  affair.  In  general  chickens  were 
meeting  a  very  good  demand  especially 
those  that  were  of  medium  weight.  Some 
chickens  are  beginning  to  show  consider¬ 
able  stagginess  and  these  are  naturally 
unwanted.  The  fowl  market  was  more 
or  less  slow  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  fowls  have  been  running  too  heavy. 

The  unsettled  condition  in  the  market 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  in  a  very  few 
words.  Buyers  and  sellers  found  it  very 
difficult  to  determine  prices  and  business 
was  conducted  in  a  very  irratic  manner. 
Many  buyers  took  on  heavy  supplies  of 
s^ock  at  no  definitely  quoted  price.  The 
situation  is  very  chaotic.  In  fact  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  poultry  receivers  have  been 
violating  the  Federal  law  and  many  have 
been  threatened  with  prosecution. 

Prices  quoted  represent  the  general  level 
of  the  market  where  a  few  sales  have 


Dec.  22 

Dec.  15 

Ago 

.  .  -28 

28-30 

-25 

-38 

23-25 

M5 

.  .  -26 

25-27 

- - 

.  .  -28 

25-26 

- - 

.  .  -42 

-35 

-35 

been  culminated  at  definite  figures  in  the 
express  market.  Due  to  the  situation  in 
the  freight  market  however,  definite  quo¬ 
tations  were  impossible  to  obtain. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

Dec. 

Dec.  22 

Dec.  15 

1924 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . . 

.1.67I4 

1.71% 

1.693% 

Corn  . .  . . 

•  -73% 

•773/4 

1.24% 

Oats  . 

.  .393% 

■413% 

•58% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  1.86 

1.91/2 

1.933% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel 

.913% 

.96% 

1.47/2 

Oats,  No.  2  _ 

.  .52 

•52/, 

.69 

FEEDS 

Dec.  20 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  12 

1924 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Grd.  Oats  . 

31.50 

49.90 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

30.00 

35.90 

H’d  Bran  . 

_ 32.00 

32.50 

36.65 

Stand’d  Mids  .. 

_ 29.50 

30.00 

37.90 

Soft  W.  Mids  .. 

_ 36.00 

36.00 

43.90 

Flour  Mds  . 

_ 35.00 

35.00 

42.65 

Red  Dog  . 

_ 41.50 

41.25 

47.65 

Wh.  Hominy  .  . 

35.00 

40.90 

Yel.  Hominy  . .  . 

_ 33.00 

34.00 

52.15 

Corn  Meal  . 

_ 34.50 

35.00 

50.40 

Gluten  Feed  ... 

_ 42.75 

41.75 

47.15 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

_ 52.75 

51.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 38.00 

37.50 

42.40 

41%  C  S.  Meal  . 

_ 40.00 

40.00 

44.65 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 42.00 

42.00 

46.65 

34%-  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  .  .  . . 

_ 49.00 

49.50 

48.65 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

The  potato  market  is  slowly  but  surely 
assuming  its  former  self,  that  is  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  slump.  Although  the  re¬ 
covery  is  slow  it  seems  to  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  Prices  have  improved  slightly  since 
our  last  report,  States  going  as  high  as 
$7.25  per  180  pounds  in  bulk,  which  is  an 
advance  of  25c  over  last  week’s  prices. 
There  are  those  in  the  market  who  are 
very  positive  that  immediately  after  the 
holidays  we  will  see  a  very  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  potato  market. 

CABBAGE  CONTINUES  HIGH 

State  cabbage  still  continues  at  $35  to 
$40  a  ton  in  New  York  City.  However 
trade  at  the  moment  is  easy  due  to  the 
lull  just  before  the  holidays.  Only  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  of  cabbage  are 
arriving  which  undoubtedly  is  saving  the 
price  situation.  Florida  is  shipping  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  cabbage.  For¬ 
eign  cabbage  is  moving  slowly. 

BEANS  CONTINUE  DULL 

The  bean  market  is  best  described  as 
being  practically  dead.  Things  are  very 
dull,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  has  not  favored  the  bean  market 
and  most  buyers  are  interested  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  those  commodities  that  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  holiday  nature.  The 
outlook  is  none  too  good  for  the  bean 
market.  Foreign  beans  are  predominat¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  This  foreign 
product  is  of  very  high  quality  and  supplies 
are  very  liberal. 

On  the  other  hand  domestic  beans  are 
very  irregular  in  quality  and  supply  and 
as  a  result  buyers  are  showing  more  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  foreign  product.  Marrows 
are  bringing  anywhere  from  $8.50  to  $9-5° 
depending  on  quality  while  peas  cover  a 
range  of  from  $5.25  t-  $6-  Red  Kidneys 
have  got  to  be  extremely  choice  to  bring 
$9.75,  mostly  selling  from  $9  to  $9.50. 
White  kidneys  are  50c  lower  than  reds. 

The  Outlook  for  Farmers  in 
1926 

( Continued  from  page  12) 
portant  changes  in  the  coming  year  can 
be  seen.  Taxes  and  interest  will  be 
much  the  same  as  in  the  past  year.  La¬ 
bor  and  supply  costs  may  be  slightly 
higher  or  lower,  depending  largely  on 
the  outcome  of  the  general  business 
situation. 

Good  Outlook  for  Dairymen 

Based  on  these  indications  as  to  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  demand,  and  the 
probable  volume  of  production,  some 
observations  on  prospective  income  from 
different  types  of  farming  or  different 
farm  enterprises  can  be  attempted.  The 
hog  business  probably  will  continue  un¬ 
usually  profitable  during  the  year.  The 
beef  industry  should  make  further  pro¬ 
gress  toward  a  state  of  prosperity. 
Lamb  prices  may  not  be  quite  so  high  as 
in  the  past  year,  but  larger  marketings 
will  tend  to  sustain  income  from  flocks. 
Increased  production  may  result  in 
slightly  lower  prices  for  poultry,  eggs 


and  some  dairy  products,  with  little 
change  in  total  income.  Altogether,  it 
'should  be  a  good  year  for  the  live  stock 
farmer  and  dairyman. 

The  Crop  Prospects 

Wheat  prices  seem  likely  to  average 
as  high  or  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1926 
as  they  were  in  1925,  while  corn  and 
other  grains  are  likely  to  be  lower.  After 
the  middle  of  the  year,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  prospective  yields  of  the  new 
crops  will  have  a  decided  influence  on 
price  levels.  A  normal  winter  and 
spring  will  mean  a  larger  wheat  crop 
than  in  1925  with  the  possibility  of  low¬ 
er  prices,  although  not  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  two  years  ago  unless 
there  is  a  great  outpouring  of  wheat 
from  Russia. 

The  high  price  of  potatoes  this  year 
is  a  certain  barometer  of  a  large  acre¬ 
age  in  1926.  Weather  will  determine  the 
ultimate  size  of  the  crop,  but  potatoes 
are  unlikely  to  yield  such  generous  re¬ 
turns  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  harvest  in  time  as  they  did 
this  A’ear. 

Population  Shift  Favors  the  Farmer 

Any  summary  of  the  prospect  for  ag¬ 
riculture  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  tide  of  population  which 
is  pulling  slowly  but  constanly  in  favor 
of  the  farmer.  Since  January  1,  1920, 
when  the  last  census  was  taken,  our 
population  has  increased  by  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  persons.  All  of  these  are  in  cities 
and  towns.  The  farm  population  has 
actually  decreased.  These  newcomers 
are  customers,  not  competitors  of  the 
folks  now  on  the  land.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  14  or  15  per  cent  in  the 
domestic  consuming  market,  a  gain  of 
more  than  one  and  one-half  persons  to 
be  supplied  with  food  by  every  farm  in 
the  United  States. 

With  this  steady  force  at  work,  ex¬ 
panding  the  farmer’s  market,  and  with 
gains  in  production  limited  largely  to 
those  brought  about  by  improved  seed 
and  better  tillage  methods,  the  distant 
future  of  agriculture  is  assured. 

Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 

Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n’t  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 
bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  samp  e 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 

B ur lin gton,  Vt.  _ _ 

FARMS  FGR  SALE 

100  ACRES  &  STONE  COTTAGE 
HORSES,  14  CATTLE,  $4,000  PINE 

And  hemlock  timber  estimated,  besides  800  cds.  wood 
bringing  $12  cord;  complete  farm  equipment,  retail  wooa 
business  in  nearby  town,  crops  to  winter  stock;  one  most 
beautiful  farms  in  whole  section  warm  loamy  tillage,  dandy 
brook-watered  pasturage,  equipped  sugar  bush,  fruit;  homey 
6 -room  stone  &  brick  cottage,  running  water,  good  barns, 
Bilo,  large  granary,  etc.  Worth  years  of  searching  to  fina 
1  bargain  like  this;  $3500  gets  it,  terms  arranged.  De¬ 
tails  pg.  9  Illus.  Catalog  farm  bargains  thruout  many 
states.  Free.  STR0UT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. .  .  . 

HORSE  BREEDERS 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 


State  Holstein  Sale  at  Annual  Meeting 


AN  attractive  offering  of  Holsteins  is 
offered  buyers  who  attend  the  N.  Y. 
Holstein  Friesian  Association^  Sale  at 
the  State  Fair,  Coliseum,  Syracuse,  on 
January  7  and  8.  The  sale  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Holstein  Ass’n.  Listed 
among  the  early  consignor,?  are  many 
prominent  breeders,  including  Bell 
Farm,  H.  V.  Bump,  George  McGeoch, 
C.  B.  Marshall,  and  others.  Most  of 
the  animals  in  the  sale  will  be  females 
in  milk  or  near  freshening.  Included 
among  the  half-dozen  bulls  consigned 
is  a  show  son  of  North  Star  General 
Champion  whose  dam  has  a  ten  months 
record  of  819  lbs.  Catalogues  of  the 
sale  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  N. 


Y.  Holstein  Friesian  Ass’n,  C.  F.  Bigler, 
Sec.,  224  Wieting  Block,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. — Hr  W.  Baldwin. 


MM 


AfterMDaysTrial , 


Send  tor  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 

_  _  Telia  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 

Harness  "on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — pfovefor  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazinr 
success — thousands  ia  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad.  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Writetoday  for  my  bigfree  book,  prices.^^- 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  o n  1  . 

J.  M.  WALSH.  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.  J 

514  Grand  Are.,  Milwaukee, 

kai!i 


4-26 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Minlt,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  anti  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women). 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animat  hide  tanned  with  fnr 
on,  made  into  Robe3,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
chip  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 


Reports  from  the  is.  Y.  S.  Egg 
Laying  Contest 

TPHE  Fourth  Annual  New  York  State 
1  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Farming-dale, 
L.  I.,  started  this  ye:  .•  on  November  i. 
The  entries'  consist  of  one  hundred  pens, 
of  ten  pullets  each.  The  contest  is  super¬ 
vised  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture. 

During  the  seventh  week  of  the  contest 
the  production  was  29.4%  which  was  a 
gain  of  2.2 %  over  the  previous  week  and 
12.7%  better  than  the  production  the  sa:  :c 
week  last  year. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm’s  enty  of  Leg¬ 
horns  was  again  the  best  pen  for  the  week 
with  a  score  of  47  eggs  or  67%.  Barnes 
Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  Culmor 
Leghorn  Farm,  Reds  owned  by  Sunset 
Poultry  Farm  and  a  White  Wyandotte 
entry  by  Byron  Pepper  all  tied  for  -■‘‘sec¬ 
ond  high  pen”  with  45  eggs  each.  Harvey 

V.  Byerly’s  White  Wyandottes  came  in 
third  with  40  eggs.  Three  Leghorn  pens 
tied  for  fourth  place,  each  scoring  38 
eggs;  they \were  George  B.  Ferris;  Mea- 
dowlawn  Poultry  Farm  and  W.  S.  Hannah 
&  Son. 

The  leading  teams  of  ten  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  team 
since  November  1st,  1925,  are : 

Leghorns 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Ball¬ 
win,  Mo.  258 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Penna.  254 

John  F.  Wineke,  Reisterstown,  Md.  250 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Jet., 

Mass  231 

Ruehles’  Sunnvside  Farm,  Pleasant 

Valley,  N.  Y.  216 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass  256 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Poultry  Dept.  Ont.  Agri.  College, 
Guelph,  Ontario  ( 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Kirkup,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
W.  T.  Brvan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va.  \ 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  Hicksville, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.  194 


242 


198 


143 

108 

38 


44 


229 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $ 10.000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  JL  ^gf 

PORTABLE  WOOD  9  A  wT 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  iath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordsou  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  ia  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
r  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  ht  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  III, 


HIGHEST  market  prices  for  your  Raw  furs. 
You'll  get  a  better  grading  and  MORE 
MONEY  for  your  catch.  FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STE1NLAUF 


169  West  25th  Street,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  A.  News  Service  Via  Radio 


A  MERICAN  Agriculturist  has  com- 
pleted  arrangements  with  station 
WGY  (General  Electric  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.)  whereby  news  of  special  interest 
to  farmers  is  broadcast  on  each  Monday 
evening  at  7:25  P.  M.  These  news 
items  are  prepared  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  covering  the  recent  functions 
and  incidents  of  note  as  well  as  announc¬ 
ing  coming  events. 

The  news  service  fills  a  niche  in  the 
farmer's  radio  program  that  has  been 
neglected  heretofore.  News  service  that 
has  been  broadcast  lus  been  of  a  very 
general  nature  whereas  news  of  special 
interest  to  the  farmer  has  beer,  neglected.’* 
Station  WGY  is  in  the  heart  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  territory  and  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stations  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Farmers  find  it  very  easy  to 
tune  in  on  this  station. 

If  our  readers  have  any  suggestion 
relative  to  improving  the  news  service, 
we  are  always  glad  to  receive  them. 


New  Jersey  Testing  for  White 
Diarrhoea 

"THE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  cooperated  in  the  test¬ 
ing  of  poultry  flocks  for  White  Diar- 


in  Syracuse 

rlioea.  In  1924  one  flock  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two  birds  was  tested 
and  eighty-two  birds  reacted,  a  percent¬ 
age  of  2.6.  This  year  the  same  owner 
had  his  flock  tested  with  the  result  that 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  re¬ 
acted. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  this  disease 
“which  is  one  of  the  worst  scourges  of 
the  modern  poultry  industry”  can  be 
eliminated  if  the  right  measures  are  tak¬ 
en.  The  testing  is  a  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  certification  program. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  19. — -Pennsylvania  Jersey  Breeders 
Association,  at  Harrisburg.  Speaker, 
L.  W.  Morley,  Director  of  Extension 
and  Register  of  merit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Jan.  19. — Association  of  Pennsylvania  Cow 
Testers  at  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  20. — New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  Meeting  at  Albany.  Business 
session  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Assembly 
Parlor  of  the  Capitol.  An  old  fashioned 
supper  in  the  evening  c  the  Ten  Eyeck 
Hotel.  Governor  Smith  will  attend. 

Jan.  21. — Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Association  at  Harrisburg.  Speakers — 
C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association,  and  C.  H.  Fohrman,  Asst. 
Dairy  Husbandman,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Jan.  21. — Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association  meeting  at  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  21. — Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Plolstein  Friesian  Clubs  at  Harrisburg. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Erie  County — Farmers  are  busy  draw¬ 
ing  hay  to  the  car  and  cutting  wood. 
Thrashing  is  about  done.  Grain  turned 
out  well.  Some  have  lots  of  potatoes. 
Hay  sold  for  $12.  ton;  butter  53c  per 
lb.;  eggs  54c  per  dozen. — Mrs.  A.  C. 

Cortland  Co. — Folks  are  enjoying  fine 
weather  for  this  time  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  no  snow  for  sleighing — 
roads  are  bare. 

There  is  much  controversy  just  now 
regarding  the  T.  B.  testing  work  now 
under  way.  Two  large  dairies  have  just 
been  tested  in  which  2/3  of  each  num¬ 
ber  reacted.  It  is.  hoped  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  will  be  c'fc  an  by  1928.  Some  owners 
are  waiting  for  the  state  to  make  the 
next  move  for  compulsory  testing. 

— G.  A.  B. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Manure  Heavily? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

In  a  continuous  culture  of  corn  for  5 
years  at  the  Ohio  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  "t  Wooster,  Ohio,  land  without  any 
fertilizer  produced  an  average  of  23.53  bu. 
corn  per  acre.  Land  treated  with  5  tons 
manure  per  acre  each  year,  produced  an 
average  of  43.13  bu  per  acre.  Land  treated 
with  2.5  tons  manure  per  acre  produced 
36.44  bu.  per  acre.  Or,  a  five  ton  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  increased  the  production 
3.52  bu.  per  ton  of  manure  used.  A  2.5 
ton  application  increased  the  production 
over  5  ton  application  4.36  bu.  per  ton  of 
manure. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  best  im¬ 
mediate  results  are  obtained  by  using  in 
smaller  quantities  and  spreading  it  thinly 
and  evenly. 

There  is  an  excellent  reason  for  this  and 
it  can  be  best  understood  if  the  use  of 
manure  is  regarded  as  a  process  of  feed¬ 
ing. 

Nature  has  provided  animals  with  means 
of  pulverizing  and  reducing  the  foods  they 
use  so  that  it  may  be  readily  assimilated, 
but  soil  has  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  of  man  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  food  it  consumes,  or  upon 
the  infinitely  slowei  processes,  known  as 
“weathering”  or  decay. 

Manure  to  be  absorbed  quickly  must  he 
reduced  to  the  finest  possible  particles  so 
that  the  action  of  the  elements  may  easily 
remove  the  fertilizing  istituents  and  the 
process  of  decay  may  convert  it  into  forms 
at  once  available  for  plant  food. 
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Safeguard 
the  Udder 


The  udder  and  teats— 
a  litde  thing  to  watch,  yet  so 
tremendously  important  in 
the  effect  on  the  milk  flow. 

For  the  hurts  and 
troubles  that  are  constantly 
arising,  nothing  affords 
such  immediate,  such  thor¬ 
ough  results  as  Bag  Balm. 

This  wonderful  oint¬ 
ment,  so  clean  and  pleasant 
to  use  starts  healing  at  once 
— healthy,  normal  tissues 
are  restored  in  no  time. 
For  Caked  Bag,  Bunches, 
Inflammation,  Chaps, 
Cracked  Teats,  Injuries, 
Cuts  or  Bruises  of  any  sort. 
Bag  Balm  brings  quick 
healing. 

The  regular  use  of  Bag 
Balm  makes  easy  milking 
and  a  full  milk-flow  the  rule. 
It  cannot  taint  the  milk. 


The  big  10-ounce  can.  goes 
a  long  way — has  scores  of  uses 
in  curing  any  animal  sore  or 
skin  trouble.  60c  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores,  druggists. 
If  you  should  have  the  least 
trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we 
will  mail  it,  postpaid. 

Ask  for  free  booklet, “Dairy 
W  rinkles.  ’  ’  Many  useful  dairy 
suggestions. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Greatest  I.OG  SAW  Offer 

—I  ever  made.  One  man  saw3 15  cord3  a  day-easy. 
Sails  trees,  saws  urabs.  Make  big  money.  Use  4  H-P  En 
Bine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash- Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  SO-Osy  Trial  Offer  and  big  FREE  book 

Ottawa  manufacturing  company 


Room  801-W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong.healthy.tremendousbearingstock.  World’s 
greatest  new  everbearing  strawberry  MASTODON 

GRAPE  PLANTS 

Large  supply  at  low  prices. 


JfRUlI  1 

APP-e.  P?ach-'  Plum.  All  liard7  northern  grown.  Full  Una 
ot  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants.  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  at  $10.00  per  1000.  All  at  wholesale  prices  for 
finest  plants  grown.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

F.  C.  STAHELIN  &  SON,  Box  19,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20e 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everythin?  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  192$ 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


SMISPMES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rout  tocS 
Genuine  Cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Iku.c  -utiva 
catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc., Box  A,  Fredotiia.N.Y. 

/  You  can  be  quickly  cured,  u  ..ja 

^STAMME 

Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on.  Stammering  nni 
Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  lio>v  £ 
— -d  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Borjuo- 
5141  Hogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Bo  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  homo  by  mail. 
Wonderful  lcssonsprcparedby  world's'champion-S 

Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 

tells  yon  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re¬ 
vealed.  Don't  delay.  Be  strong,  healthy.  Handle 
___  hitmen  with  ease  W.rit«  for  free  book .  State  ture. 

^Farmer  Baras  SriioaL  4-501  Railway  Bldg.  Omaha,  Nth. , 
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This  map  shows  the  states 
served  by  our  Baltimore 
house.  Vast  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  this  central 
point  mean  quick  ship¬ 
ment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


|Seven  Big  Houses  Ready 
erve  the  American  Peoi 


Seven  big  houses  containing  cwndred  acres 
of  floor  space !  Each  house  fille  jame  bright, 
new,  fresh  merchandise! 

Seven  big  houses  working  toglng  together 
to  secure  the  lowest  possible  piMi ! 

Such  is  the  service  Ward’s  off  (Jean  nation. 

Our  Baltimore 
Is  Convenient 

You  send  the  coupon  to  Baltijmr  copy  of 
Ward’s  new  complete  Catalog 
You  send  your  orders  to  E 
letters  reach  us  quicker,  your  gc 
You  save  both  time  and  tran 
ordering  from  Baltimore. 

But  back  of  this  big  Baltin  :h 
you  all  the  advantage,  the  oppe 
made  possible  by  this  entire 
gomery  Ward  &  Co. 


cause  your 
ou  quicker, 
charges  by 

here  is  for 
/the  saving 
1  of  Mont- 


$60,000,000  i 
Secured  these  Barg 


ou 


In  making  ready  the  merchants  big  new 
complete  Catalogue,  over  $  JO3?!?.  was 
used !  Cash  buys  cheaper  than  c  lys.  Things 
cost  less  by  the  thousand  gross  un  load. 

And  besides,  our  complete  organi:  rers,  of  mer¬ 
chandise  specialists  visited  the  mari 
but  of  the  world  in  searching  out  th 
gains  for  you. 

ESTABLISHED  1872 
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of  America,’ 
possible  bar- 


That  is  what  is  back  of  Ward’s  Catalogue.  That  is  the  power 
of  these  seven  big  houses.  That  is  the  opportunity  for  saving 
this  Catalogue  brings  into  your  home. 

And  at  .Ward’s  your  savings  are  real  savings.  A  low  price 
is  a  genuine  low  price  because — 

“We  never  Sacrifice  Qualify 
To  Make  a  Low  Price” 

When  you  order  from  Ward’s  you  have  an  assurance  of  qual¬ 
ity,  of  satisfactory  service,  of  long  wear  in  everything  you  buy. 

We  put  into  our  tires  as  much  new  live  rubber,  as  strong 
heavy  cords  as  can  be  put  into  a  tire.  Measuring  and  weigh¬ 
ing  our  tires  proves  them  larger  and  heavier.  We  could  cut 
this  quality  to  make  a  lower  price. 

At  Ward’s  we  keep  up  quality.  We  consider  first  your  satis¬ 
faction.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price.  We  offer  no  price  baits.  Ward’s  low  prices  are  low 
prices  on  standard  “quality”  goods— always. 

Gur  $4  year  old 
Complete  Guarantee 

Ward’s  published  the  first  mail  order  guarantee.  We  guaran¬ 
teed  your  complete  satisfaction.  We  said:  “Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.”  And  we  have  lived  up  to  this  Golden 
Rule  policy  for  54  years.  You  take  no  risk  when  you  order 
from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

So  send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  big  Catalogue.  See 
for  yourself  the  savings.  See  for  yourself  just  why  twice  as 
many  people  have  in  the  last  four  years  sent  their  orders  to 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Our  Catalogue  is  yours,  free.  The  coupon  that  brings  it  is 
printed  below.  The  opportunity  for  saving,  for  convenient, 
satisfactory  service  is  yours.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  learn  for 
yourself  the  saving  in  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery /ard  £?Co 


Baltimore 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  f  the  Most  Progressive 

_ Chicago  Kansas  City _  St,  Paul  yd,  Ore. _ Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  80-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

Name . 


Local  Address . 


P.  O. 


State . 


A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  will  be  sent  to  you  1 
free  if  you  are  interested.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?j' 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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©n  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  e,an  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.’'  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our- 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  v  < 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
i88g. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 


Creamery.  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BENJAMIN 

;  N?A  US  NURS,  G//VSN/VG,  src. 

\/47  West  24<*sr.  WewYork. 


Good  reasons— we  pay  top  prices,  give 
best  New  York  grading,  send  returns 
same  day  we  receive  shipments.  We 
pay  parcel  post  and  express  charges. 
No  commission  deducted. 

BE  SURE  to  send  us  your  furs  if 
you  want  to  BE  SURE  of  good  prices 
and  quick  returns.  Don’t  Delay- 
Write  for  our  price  list — NOW! 


MAULES 

(926 

SEED  BOOK 


YDEFORE  you  plan  your  garden 
be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  our 
big  new  seed  book. 

Remember — we  specialize  in  only 
the  better  grades  of  seeds,  roota 
and  bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  and  we  back  up  every 
transaction  with  our  49-year-old 
policy — 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 
That  Maule  seeds  are  de¬ 
pendable  is  proven  by  our 
more  than  half  a  million 
satisfied  customers. 

Give  us  a  trial  this  year 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Inc. 
857  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  Still  Farm  It  in  New  York 

( Continued  from  page  one ) 


lesser  importance  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  but  often  of-great  importance  in 
a  limited  section. 

In  western  New  York  there  is  a  large 
and  important  lamb  feeding  enterprise. 
In  the  southern  and  central  sections 
considerable  tobacco  is  raised.  A  few 
yards  of  hops  are  still  raised  in  Madi¬ 
son  County,  picking  peas  are  important 
in  the  same  county  and  in  several  other 
sections.  Teasels  are  raised  as  a  cash 
crop  in  Onondaga  and  a  small  acreage 
of  peppermint  is  still  .produced  in  the 
State.  Considerable  clover  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  several  central  New  York 
counties  and  up  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Catskill  mountains  there  is  an  area  that 
produces  an  excellent  quality  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  well  known  on  the  New  York 
City  market.  • 

Reducing  the  Figures  to  Common 
Terms 

For  the  sake  of  the  young  folks  and 
for  the  older  folks  who  like  to  translate 
dry  figures  into  more  interesting  forms 
of  expression  the  following  compari- 
sions  may,  be  more  interesting.  New 
York  State  has  enough  dairy  cattle  so 
that  if  they  all  stood  one  behind  the 
other,  head  to  tail,  they  would  reach 
from  Buffalo  to  Salt  Lake  City.  There 
are  enough  hens  in  New  York  State 
to  fill  a  roost  reaching  from  Buffalo  to 
St.  Paul.  The  hay  produced  in  New 
York,  if  all  baled  and  loaded  in  freight 
cars,  would  make  a  train  that  would 
reach  from  New  York  City  to  a  point 
about  1000  miles  beyond  San  Francisco. 
The  silage  produced  in  the  State  would 
fill  a  silo  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
250  miles  high.  The  potatoes  if  all  put 
in  bushel  crates  and  placed  end  to  end 
would  reach  from  New  York  to  Hong 
Kong.  Before  you  eat  breakfast  to¬ 
morrow  morning  the  dairymen  of  New 
York  State  will  have  spent  200,000 
hours  on  milking  stools  milking  eight 
million  pounds  of  milk.  Before  you  go 
go  to  sleep  all  this  will  have  been  re¬ 
peated. 

The  farms  and  farm  property  of  New 
York  State  are  valued  at  almost  two 
billion  dollars.  This  includes  land 
worth  about  793  million  dollars,  build¬ 
ings  worth  631  million,  implements  and 
machinery  worth  169  million  and  live¬ 
stock  worth  313  million. 


The  Outlook  For 

( Continued  fr 

spring  trade  in  1926.  But,  while  busi¬ 
ness  enters  the  new  year  with  a  mo¬ 
mentum  that  should  carry  it  through 
the  first  six  months,  the  unsatisfactory 
elements  (mainly  speculative)  in  the 
general  stuation  cannot  be  left  entirely 
out  of  account. 

“In  1926,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
prospect  for  business  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  probable  developments 
in  the  money  market.  Such  develop¬ 
ments  will  probably  furnish  the  only 
reliable  indicator  of  events.  While 
there  now  appears  little  likelihood  that 
high  money  rates  will  restrict  business 
during  the  next  six  months,  it  must  be 
evident  that  we  are  so  far  advanced  in 
the  present  business  cycle  that  conser¬ 
vatism  should  guide  business  policies.” 

Specialists  in  business  analysis  do  not 
commit  themselves  beyond  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  However,  that  is 
about  as  far  ahead  as  the  trend  of  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  can  be  predetermined 
with  assurance  at  any  time.  In  brief,  the 
winter  and  spring  prospect  is  favorable, 
but  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  bear 
watching.  It  may  mark  the  turning 
point  toward  harder  times  in.  those 
phases  of  business  in  which  yiflation 
has  already  appeared,  or  it  may  be  that 
general  inflation  will  be  under  way. 

Prospective  foreign  demand  presents 
similar  uncertainties.  Industrial  condi- 


The  average  farm  in  New  York 
State  including  all  farm  property  was 
worth  $9879  in  1920  and  only  $6732  in 
1910.  Since  1920  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  in  this  figure.  The 
actual  decrease  is  probably  greater  than 
the  census  of  1925  will  show  as  not 
enough  sales  have  actually  taken  place 
to  indicate  the  real  extent  of  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  value  of  the  farms  due  to  the  de¬ 
pression  from  1920  to  1925. 

Each  Farm  A  Small  Business 

The  important  things  to  remember 
then  are  these.  Only  7  per  cent  of  our 
people  live  on  farms  and  only  17  per 
cent  of  our  population  live  on  farms 
and  in  villages  of  less  than  2500  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  individual  farm  is  a  very 
small  business  with  an  average  capital¬ 
ization  of  less  than  $10,000.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  one  such  unit  acting  alone  to 
compete  with  a  large  city  business.  Ag¬ 
riculture  as  a  whole,  however,  is  a  two 
billion  dollar  business  in  New  York 
State  and  when  acting  as  a  unit  can 
compete  with  a  large  city  business. 
Moreover,  seven  per  cent  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  acting  together  has  much  power 
but  if  divided  into  several  factions  has 
no  power. 

For  those  tvho  wish  to  study  the  ex¬ 
act  figures  the  following  table  is  given 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1920. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURE 
^From  the  Census  of  1920 


Number  of  farms  .  193,195 

All  land  in  farms — acres  ..  20,632,803 

Average  acres  per  farm  ....  106.8 

Average  improved  acres  per 

farm  . .  68.1 

Value  of  all  farm  property.  .$1,908,433,201 
Average  value  all  property 

per  farm  .  9,879 

Number  of  horses  on  farms  536,171 

Number  of  chickens  on 

farms  .  10,414,600 

Number  of  sheep  on  farms  578,726 

Number  of  hogs  on  farms..  600,560 

Number  of  dairy  cattle  on 

farms  .  2,081,074 

Number  of  dairy  cows  on 

farms  .  1,481,918 

Acreage  of  crops  in  1919 

Corn  . 320,325 

Silage  crops  . 329,314 

Corn  cut  for  forage  .  177,833 

Oats  .  937,553 

Wheat  .  463,461 

Barley  .  116,109 

Rye  .  115,661 

Buckwheat  .  217,946 

Dry  beans  .  45,897 

Alfalfa  .  119,783 

All  hay  from  cultivated 

grasses  . y .  4,827,817 

Potatoes  .  310,403 

Tobacco  .  2,613 

Teasels  .  78 

Cabbage  .  30,555 


Farmers  in  1926 

om  page  489) 

tions  in  Great  Britain  have  been  improv¬ 
ing  recently,  suggesting  greater  need  oP 
our  cotton  and  better  purchasing  power 
for  our  wheat  and  hog  products,  but 
whether  this  trend  will  continue  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  conditions  in  this 
country.  Inflation  and  rising  commodity 
prices  in  the  United  States  -would  stim¬ 
ulate  British  foreign  trade,  while  de¬ 
pression  here  would  restrict  the  British 
market-.  French  industries  have  a  false 
kind  of  prosperity  right  now  due  to  un¬ 
duly  low  taxes  and  to  inflation  of  the 
currency.  The  French  franc  is  fast  go¬ 
ing  the  way  of  the  German  paper  mark. 
This  procedure  is  stimulating  to  indus¬ 
try  while  it  lasts,  but  it  hampers  buying 
from  other  countries,  and  it  means  a 
financial  headache  for  the  French  na¬ 
tion  eventually.  Germany  is  gradually 
recovering  her  industrial  strength. 

Agricultural  production  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  has  increased 
in  the  last  several  years.  Changes  in 
the  coming  year  probably  will  be  small, 
except  as  they  are  induced  by  the 
weather  which  was  more  favorable  than 
usual  for  crops  in  1925.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  wheat  and  cotton  may  meet  a 
little  more  competition  from  larger  sur¬ 
pluses  in  other  exporting  countries. 

So  far  as  production  costs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  no  clear  cut  indication  of  im- 
( Continued  on  page  494) 


New 


Ground 


Plants 


Suggest  the  best  name 
for  this  big,  brilliant  red 
luscious  strawberry  and 
win  $260.  It’s  one  of  the  best 
of  13  varieties  grown  by  B.  W. 
A.  N.— leading  small  plant  nurseries  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Not  necessary 
to  order  anything  to  win  the  prize.  The  facta  are 
all  contained  in  our  new 

FREE  BOOK 

This  is  the  best  berry  plant  book  ever  issued.  Contains 
information  that  everyone  should  know.  Ha3  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  in  natural  colors  of  all  kinds  of  Berries, 
Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Flowers,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  Book  quotes  startling  special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offers  for  everyone.  Write  today.  Edition  is 
limited  owing  to  expense  of  publication.  For  free 
copy  and  $250  Prize  Offer  address 
BALDWIN  -WHITTEN  -ACKERMAN  -  NURSERIES 
BOX  660  .  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 

A  C'M'T'Sl  Writs  for  oar  special  sales  offer.  Sr>!en- 
A  O  did  opportunity  for  you,  all  or  part  time. 


WRIST  WAlCMkClVEN 


Tonneau IE*  K* 
Shape,  rich-  A*  S&MZtMU 

ly  engraved.  RADIO*- 

Sapphire  crown.  “  BICYCLE 

Sell  39  PACKS  VEGETABLE  Other  Grand  Prizes 
&  Flower  Seeds,  10c  each,  remit  per  plan  in  our  catalog. 
WE  TRUST  YOU.  Send  for  seeds  TODAY  Big  money,  or  gifts. 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness-/  Yon  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  you 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  22,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


DON'T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

Gates.  Steel  Posta,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofinar, 
Paints,  etc.,  until  you  i?et  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog:-,  I 
want  you  to  see  the  big:  savings  I'm  Riving:  this  season. 
Write  today  for  ray  Bigr  112-papre  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut 
prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the 
quality.  —  Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  C0.t  Dept.3004,  Cleveland,  0. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $l.2i 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiU 
The  Newton  Remedy  Oe» 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt- 
iness  assured. 


V/ATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 


644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


lean  months! 
into  profit  months ;  cash  ■ 
in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  ■ 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in- 1 
comes  byrepairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors  ■ 

on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons.  _ 

I  Double-Barreled  Profits 

Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 
repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma-| 
chinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 
and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  g 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  | 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good. 

Train  yourself  for  this  work  and  you  will  add  to 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors. 

A  Good  Business 

Plan  to  come  to 
Detroit  this  year. 

Come  yourself  or 

I  send  your  son.  Any 
one  with  the  training 
our  courses  give,  can 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re- 
pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  m 

it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 

I  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto  ■ 
Factories,  Costa  nothin*?  to  Investigate.  For  full  details  write;  ■ 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President  ■ 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School, 
eel  Auto  Building  Detroit,  MichJ 
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Feeding  to  Produce  Hatchable  Eggs 

Give  the  Mens  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Green  Feed 


The  hatchability  of  eflgs  from  our  flock 
was  very  poor  last  spring.  We  fed  them 
the  Cornell  ration,  and  they  produced 
heavily,  but  when  we  came  to  incubate 
the  eggs,  the  hatch  was  poor  and  many 
chicks  died  in  the  shell.  Is  there  anything 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  cai-  or  feed  so 
that  they  will  hatch  better  this  spring? 

— W.  N.  T.,  New  York. 

’’HERE  are  a  number  of  theories  at  one  male  his  liberty  at  a  time,  keeping  the  have  been  reported  by  scattering  a  number 

others  confined,  and  changing  them  every 
day  or  two. 


T1 


or  cabbage.  Green  feed  not  only  keeps  A  hen  will  eat  from  one  to  two  pounds  of 
digestion  in  good  shape  but  also  supplies  oyster  shells  per  year, 
vitamines  that  seem  to  be  necessary  for  After  hens  once  acquire  the  habit  of 
good  hatchability.  One  male  should  be  eating  their  eggs  it  is  not  easy  to  break 
provided  for  every  12-15  bens.  Better  re-  them  of  it.  It  may  be  necessary  to  kill 
suits  are  often  secured  by  allowing  only  some  of  the  worst  offenders.  Good  results 


present  regarding  the  effect  of  in¬ 
cubator  management  on  hatchability.  Many 
poultrymen  feel  that  moisture  is  quite 
closely  connected  with  hatchability,  but  as 
yet,  there  are  few  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  how  much  moisture  to  have  in 
the  incubator.  < 

It  is  more  likely  that  in  3rour  case  the 
cause  is  in  lack  of  vitality  in  the  embryo 
chick.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  better 
results  will  be  secured  by  allowing  the 
breeders  to  take  a  rest  during  the  winter 
rather  than  forcing  them  for  eggs.  Lights 
should  not  be  used  on  them  at  least  not 
before  January  1st. 

They  should  be  fed  about  twice  as  much 
scratch  grain  as  mash.  This  will  maintain 
their  body  weight,  and  will  not  force  egg 
production.  They  should  have  exercise, 
and  as  much  direct  sunlight  as  possible. 
Good  results  have  been  secured  by  feeding 
cod  liver  oil  in  the  mash.  This  can  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  for  each  100  hens 
every  week.  It  can  be  mixed  with  the 
mash.  The  feeding  of  cod  liver  oil  should 
start  at  least  three  months  before  the 
hatching  season. 

If  cod  liver  oil  is  not  fed,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  hens  have 
plenty  of  green  feed,  either  sprouted  oats 


$8— 


50-egg 

Hatcher 

Hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks. 
Needs  less  care  than  a  setting  hen. 
Costs  little  to  operate.  All-metal; 
fireproof.  Can  be  used  anywhere. 
Thousands  in  successful  use.  Order 
today  or  write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  of  Hatchers,  Brooders,  Poultry 
Supplies,  and  Baby  Chicks. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
708  Philo  Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  HEN  BROODERS 


give  your  chicks  a  better 
start  to  profits  by  con¬ 
stantly  supply  ing 
them  with  warmed 
fresh  air  with- 
out  danger  of 
deadly  floor  jsyAisX 1 

d  rafts. 


Larger  and 
Heavier  than 
other  Brooders 

—a  20%  extra 
value,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  quantity 
production  re¬ 
sulting  from  the 
demand  of  ex¬ 
perienced  hatch¬ 
ers. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan. 


LANCASTER  MF6.  CO. 


880  S.  Janet  St. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


SMITH  BROTHERS  __  ^ 

BROODER 


Develops  BETTER  FLOCKS  In  LESS 
TIME  with  LESS  LOSS 

Healthy  heat,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled.  No  Ore  risks.  Operates  on 
any  electric  current — simply  at¬ 
tach  plug.  Convenient.  Economical. 
S  sizes.  Low  Prices  If  hardware  stores,  or  hatchery 
fan’t  supply  you — order  direct.  Write  TODAY  for  FBEE 
folder.  WELLINGTON  J.  SMITH  CO.,  609  Davis-Farley 
Bfdfl..  Cleveland,  0. 


FEU  RIS  P  U  LLETS 

HgJyju  Thousands  now  at  low  prices.  Trapnested,  COCKEREIS, 
f--M  pedigreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years.  Foy  " 

after  you  %t*  them.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  -  rrp^rii 
w\  Write  to4ay  for  special  sale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog.  Jj£lV5 

\JQZQ,  a-  FtRKIS,  s  84  Um»m.  Gnano  Hamds.  Mich.  £GGS 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
ZjK  prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  month*1  trial 
"  vour  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab¬ 
lished  26  years.  Writs  now  for  biff  color -printed 
fres  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

Squab*.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
434  H  St.,  Molroso  High.,  Maaa, 

pAr  6.1.  19  Thoro-bred  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 

*  j10rn  pullets,  April  hatched,  now 

laying,  $2.00  each.  B.  L.  'Cockerels,  $3.00  each;  2  for 
$5.00.  MRS.  H.  B.  REYNOLDS,  Troupshurg,  New  York. 

t-ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Laying  Ration  for  Hens 


W 


Can  you  give  us  a  good  laying  mash  and 
a  good  scratch  feed  to  feed  laying  hens  this 
winter?— H.  D.  T.,  New  York. 

rE  know  of  no  better  laying  mash 
than  the  one  recommended  by  Cor¬ 
nell.  It  consists  of  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  mids,  Avheat  bran,  ground 
oats,  and  meat  scrap.  In  case  you  do  not 
care  to  mix  your  OAvn  feed,  any  laying 
mash  mixed  by  a  reputable  firm  should 
prove  satisfactory. 

Most  scratch  feeds  are  composed  of 
about  50%  cracked  corn,  with  the  balance 
made  up  of  such  feeds  as  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  barley,  and  heavy  oats.  A  good 
feed  is  made  by  mixing  500  pounds  cracked 
corn,  200  pounds  wheat,  200  pounds  barley 
and  100  pounds  heavy  oats. 


china  nest  eggs  on  the  floor.  The  hens 
Avill  attempt  to  eat  them,  and  Avhen  they 
find  they  will  not  break,  they  let  the  real 
eggs  alone. 

Dark  nests,  and  plenty  of  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  help  to  keep  hens  from  getting  the 
habit. 


140  Incubator 
30  Ddtjs  Trial 


Freight  Paid  ea*t  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walls — dead  air  space — double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg-— $13-75;  with  Dram  Breeder,  $18-95 
180  Egg— $15-95;  with  Dram  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder.  $35.45 
340  Egg—  $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder*  $58-20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chicks  Capacity)  $7-25 
24  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (SO  to  SOOChick).  $14.75 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Order  direct  from  this  ed.  80  days  trial— money  beck  If  not 
pleased.  If  not  raadr  to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  ffet 
our  1926  emtaloff  which  nbowo  I  a  rarer  sizes  up  to  1000  eers. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  120  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


CHICKS 


Skim  Milk  Replaces  Meat 
Scraps 

Should  the  same  laying  mash  (containing 
meat  scrap)  be  used  where  skim  milk  is 
supplied  to  the  flock?  If  not,  how  much 
milk  will  they  need  to  take  the  place  of  the 
meat  scrap.  Will  milk  give  as  good  results 
as  meat  scrap? — G.  R.  F.,  New  York. 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  give  hens  skim-milk 
and  at  the  same  time  feed  a  mash  that 
contains  20%  of  meat  scrap.  If  hens  are 
given  12  quarts  of  milk  to  every  xoo  hens 
each  day,  the  meat  scrap  may  be  entirely 
omitted  from  the  ration.  Experiments  by 
various  colleges  would  indicate  that  better 
results  are  secured  by  using  milk  in  place 
of  meat  scrap.  Where  the  supply  is 
limited,  the  amount  of  meat  scrap  in  the 
majsh  can  be  reduced.  If  the  hens  get 
6  quarts  per  day  per  hundred  hens,  mix  a 
mash  that  has  half  the  usual  amount  of 
meat  scrap. 


Green  Cut  Bone  for  Hens 

Is  green  cut  bone  advisable  for  hens? 
If  so  how  much  can  be  fed. — L.  H.  D.,  New 
York. 

/^REEN  cut  bone  is  a  stimulating  feed 
and  care  will  need  to  be  used  if  it 
is  fed.  It  is  a  good  feed  if  it  can  be 
secured  fresh  and  in  a  constant  supply.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  buy  a  bone  cutter  un¬ 
less  you  can  get  someone  to  grind  them 
for  you  and  it  will  probably  not  be-worth 
the  cost  unless  you  are  sure  of  a  constant 
supply. 

Green  bone  can  be  fed  in  amounts  of 
ounces  per  hen  per  day,  and  when  fed  at 
this  rate  half  the  meat  scrap  should  be 
omitted  from  the  laying  mash.  Some  men 
who  have  bone  grinders  plan  to  secure 
worthless  animals  such  as  calves  or  cows 
or  horses  that  have  died  from  some  disease 
not  contagious,  and  grind  them  up,  bones 
and  all  for  the  hens.  If  this  is  done  care 
must  be  used  that  the  meat  does  not  be¬ 
come  spoiled.  Care  should  also  be  used 
to  see  that  the  hens  are  not  given  too 
much  of  this  feed. 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 


julC 


Each  year  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen  solve  their  poultry  problems  by  writing  me;  “Hill pot,  rend 
me  some  of  those  chicks  like  last  year’s.”  And  because  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  confidence  of  such 
trade,  and,  also,  because  I  have  a  poultryman’s  pride  in  my  business,  each  year  I  see  that  my  chicks 
are  as  good  as  the  last,  if  not  better.  To  these  good  friends  the  reasons  for  Hillpot  superiority  don’t 
matter— thaVs  my  job.  As  business  men  they  are  interested  in  profits  and  they  know  from  experience 
(and  don’t  think  that  they  haven’t  experimented)  that  a  Hillpot  Quality  Chick  gives  them  less  trouble 
and  shows  a  greater  profit  on  their  investment.  Here  arc  the  reasons: 


Early  Maturity 

Leghorns 


Vigorous  Strains 

Reds  Rocks 

SEND  FOR  MY  1926  CATALOG— FREE 

Which  explains  my  methods  and  gives  the  experience  of  others. 

delivery  guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 


High  Egg-Yield 

Wyandottes 


Full  count  safe 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Box  29 
Frenchtown, 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


N.  J. 


Schwegler’s  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

™e.y  hve  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang* 
flocke,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 

because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
s*ock-  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
EEOT*’  Orpingtons.  Wyandottes,  lOc.and  up.  Order  early! 
lOOOfc  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 
’»”•»  S-CHWECLCR-s  Hatcmcrv  204  Northampton  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


HOYT VILLE  Mfl TC H ERY 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  On:  25  50  100 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  K.  I.  Beds, 

Brd.  Rocks  . 4.00  7.75  15.00 

S.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  k  White  Rocks  ..  4.25  8.00  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.00  16  00 

H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Avc.  10 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


"WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM.’ 


H0YTVILLE,  OHIO 


200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Postpaid  to  your  door:  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  From  healthy,  pure-bred,  selected,  heavy-laying 
flocks.  10%  books  order  any  delivery  date.  Circular.  3  3  * 


Varieties  Prices  on .  50 

Barron  English  S.  0.  White  Leghorns  .  .  $  8 

White  Rocks, .  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  . .... .  x 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  . . s 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain  . ’ "  *  . . . ,0 

Broiler  or  Mixed  chicks  . 


100  300  500  1000 

$15  $44  $72  $140 

16  47  77  150 

16  47  77  150 

25  72  120  - - 


A  Remedy  for  Egg  Eating 

How  can  we  cure  our  hens  of  eating  their 
eggs?  They,  are  not  laying  as  well  as  they 
should  and  break  at  least  a  quarter  of 
those  they  do  lay? — D.  E.  D.,  New  York. 

LT  GG  eating  is  a  vice  that  is  commonly 
started  by  the  laying  of  soft  shelled 
eggs.  This  in  turn  is  likely  to  be  caused 
by  a  ration  that  does  not  contain  enough 
minerals.  Egg  shells  are  nearly  pure  lime 
and  if  a  hen  lays  heavily,  she  must  be 
furnished  with  lime  to  manufacture  shells. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A, 


$10  per  100  straight 

SHERIDAN,  PA, 


HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 
Pay  Big  Profits  as  Winter  Broilers 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown 
Reds.  State  Certified  for  six  consecutive  years  to  he  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  will  live  well  and  grow  fast.  Hatehes 
every  week  commencing  December  1st.  Our  catalog  will 
help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 
Box  225  Walpole,  N.  H. 


RARY  Ct-IIF’K' C  Big  discount  now  giv- 
DrtD  *  vniLiva  en  on  all  orders  re_ 

ceived  this  month  for  Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock. 
Uusky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 

335  Main  St.  Hackensack,  N.  i.  Phone  1604 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16  th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

BIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  .  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes-,  White .  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekia 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  havs  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware* 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog. 

SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonvillt,  P*. 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


HERE  there  is  certain  knowledge 
proof  doesn’t  matter.’ 


‘It  matters!  It  does  matter!’  Cheney 
rose.  He  snarled  like  a  frightened  ani¬ 
mal.  ‘They  durstn’t  hurt  me  without 
cause;  good  cause;  legal  cause.  And 
they  knows  it.  What  have  they  against 
me?  What’s  the  .charge?  I’ve  been 
twice  before  the  committee.  But  there 
never  were  no  charge;  no  charge  they 
durst  bring  in  a  court.’ 

‘I  know,’  said  Latimer  quietly.  ‘And 
that's  why  I’ve  been  sent:  to  tell  you 
that  to-morrow  morning  the  committee 
whl  set  you  at  liberty. 

The  course  mouth  about  which  a  thick 
stubble  of  beard  had  sprouted  during 
the  spy’s  detention  fell  open  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  Breathing  heavily,  he  leaned  on 
the  coarse  deal  table  for  support,  star¬ 
ing  at  his  visitor.  Hoarsely  at  last  came 
his  voice. 


‘They  .  .  .  they’ll  set  me  at  liberty ?’ 
And  then  his  currish  demeanor  changed. 
Now  that  he  saw  deliverance  assured,  a 
certain  truculence  investee,  him.  He 
laughed,  slobbering  like  a  drunkard.  ‘T 
knowed  it!  I  knowed  they  durstn’t  hurt 
me.  If  they  did  they’d  be  hurt  their- 
selves.  They’d  have  to  answer  to  the 
Governor  for’t.  Ye  can  t  hurt  a  man 
without  bringing  a  charge  and  proving 


‘That,’  Mr.  Latimer  agreed  suavely, 
‘is  what  the  committee  realizes,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  letting  you  go.  But  don’t 
assume  too  much.  Don’t  be  so  rash  as 
to  suppose  that  you’re  to  get  off  scot 
free.’ 

‘What  .  .  .  what!’  Out  went  the  tru¬ 
culence.  Back  came  the  terror. 

‘I’ll  tell  you.  When  you  are  re¬ 
leased  to-morrow  morning,  you’ll  find 
*ne  waiting  for  you  outside  the  gaol, 
and  with  me  there'll  be  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  lads  of  the.  town,  all  of  them  Sons 
o'  Liberty  who’ll  have  had  word  of  the 
committee’s  intention  and  don’t  mean 
to  let  you  go  back  to  your  dirty  spying. 
What  the  committee  dare  not  do,  they  11 
never  boggie  over.  Fo.  the  Governor 
can’t  prosecute  a  mob.  You  guess 
what’ll  happen?’ 

The  grey  face  with  its  shifty  eves  and 
open  mouth  was  fixed  in  speechless 
terror. 

‘Tar  and  feathers,’  said  Mr.  Latimer, 
to  remove  the  last  doubt  in  that  palsied 
mind. 

‘God!’  shrieked  the  creature.  His 
knees  were  loosened  and  he  sank  down 
again  upon  his  stool.  God! 

‘On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Latimer  re¬ 
sumed  quite  placidly,  ‘it  may  happen 
that  there  will  be  no  mob;  that  I  shall 
be  alone  to  see  you  safely  out  of  Charles 
Town.  But  that  will  depend  upon  your¬ 
self;  upon  your  willingness  to  undo  as 
far  as  you  are  able  some  of  the  mischief 
you  have  done.’ 

‘What  d’ye  mean?  In  God’s  name, 
what  d’ye  mean?  Don’t  torture  a  poor 

devil.’ 

‘You  don’t  know  who  I  am,  said  Mr. 
Latimer.  ‘I’ll  tell  you.  Mv  name  is 
Dick  Williams,  and  I  was  sergeant  to 
Kirkland  .  . 

‘That  you  never  was!’  Cheney  cried. 

Mr.  Latimer  smiled  upon  him  with 
quiet  significance.  ‘I:  is  necessary  that 
you  should  believe  it,  if  you  are  to  avoid 
the  tar  and  feathers.  I  beg  you  then 
tc  persuade  yourself  that  my  name  is 
Dick  Williams,  and  that  I  was  sergeant 
to  Kirkland.  And  you  and  I  are  going 
together  to  pay  the  Governor  a  visit 
to-morrow  morning.  There  you  will  do 
as  I  shall  tell  you.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll 
find  my  lads  waiting  for  you  when  you 
leave  his  lordship’s.'  He  entered  into 
further  details,  to  which  the  other 
listened  like  a  creature  fascinated.  ,  ‘It  is 
now  for  you  to  say  what  you  will  do,’ 
said  Mr.  Latimer  amiably  in  conclusion. 


■‘I  do  not  wish  to  coerce  you,  or  even  to 
over-persuade  jvm.  I  have  offered  you 
the  alternatives.  I  leave  j'ou  a  free 
choice.’ 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  COGTH 
CAROLINA 

TV /IR.  Selwyn  Innes,  who  was  Lord  Will- 
iam  Campbell’s  secretary  during  his 
lordship’s  tenure  of  the  office  of  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina, 
conducted,  with  a  lady  in  Oxfordshire, 
a  correspondence  which  on  his  part  was 
as  full  and  detailed  as  it  was  indiscreet. 
The  letters,  which  have  fortunately  sur¬ 
vived,  give  so  intimate  a  relation  of  the 
day-to-day  development  of  certain  trans¬ 
actions  under  his  immediate  notice  that 
they  would  be  worthy  to  rank  as  mem- 
oires  pour  servir  were  it  not  that  history 
must  confine  itself  more  or  less  to  the 
broad  outlines  of  movements  and  events, 
and  can  be  concerned  only  with  the 
main  actors  in  its  human  drama. 

In  one  of  these  garrulous  letters  there 
occurs  the  phrase: 

We  are  sitting  on  a  volcano  which  at 
any  moment  may  belch  fire  and  brim- 


waited  upon  Lord  William  at  the  early 
hour  of  eight. 

Captain  Mandeville,  who  was,  himself, 
lodged  in  the  Governor’s  residence  in 
Meeting  Street,  came  unannounced  into 
the  pleasant,  spacious  room  above-stairs 
that  was  Lord  William’s  study.  The 
equerry  found  his  excellency,  in  a  quilted 
bedgown  of  mulberry  satin,  reclining  on 
a  long  chair,  whilst  his  aproned  valet, 
Dumergue,  was  performing  with  comb  and 
tongs  and  pomade  his  morning  duties  upon 
the  luxuriant  chestnut  hair  that  adorned 
the  young  Governor’s  handsome  head. 

Lord  William  looked  up  lanquidly  to 
greet  his  equerry.  His  lordship  had  been 
dancing  at  his  father-in-law’s — old  Ralph 
Izard— until  a  late  hour  last  night,  so 
that  the  air  of  fatigue  he  wore  was  natural 
enough. 

‘Ah,  Mandeville!  Good-morning.  Ye’re 
devilish  early  astir.’ 

‘Not  without  occasion.’  The  Captain’s 
manner  was  grim,  almost  curt.  It  was 
obviously  as  an  afterthought  that  he  bowed 
and  added,  a  shade  less  curtly;  ‘Good¬ 
morning.’ 

Lord  William  observed  him  with 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

’T’HE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
1  over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  young  planter  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Colonial  party,  not  only  in  his  own  colony.  South 
Carolina,  but,  he  has  been  actively  stirring  the  people  of  Georg!a  to  the 
support  of  the  other  colonies  m  resisting  the  rule  of  ^mg  eorge  s 
government.  Latimer  has  been  a  secret  member  of  the  Carolinian 

Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  m  the  ^^'Arm^rv  at 
Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  a  raid  on  the  Royal 
Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  also  learns  of  Latimer  s 
rebellious  activities  and  immediately  breaks  her  engagement  with  h  m. 
Latimer  determines  to  learn  the  identity  of  the  spy  who  revealed  the 
details  of  the  raid  and  immediately  consults  with  a  select  group  of 
members  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Latimer  believes  that  through  a  sus¬ 
pected  spy,  Cheney,  who  is  in  the  town  jail  he  will  be  able  to  get  some 
valuable  information.  He  disguises  himself  and  enters  Cheney  s  cell. 


stone,  and  my  lord  taking  no  thought 
for  anything  but  the  mode  cf  dressing 
his  hair,  the  set  of  his  coat,  ogling  the 
ladies  at  the  Saint  Cecilia  concerts,  and 
attending  every  race-meeting  that  is 
held. 

From  that  and  abundant  other  similar 
indications  throughout  the  secretaiv  s 
letters,  we  gather  that  his  opinion  of 
the  amiable,  rather  ingenuous,  entirely 
unfortunate  young  nobleman  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  serve  was  not  very 
exalted.  A  secretary,  after  all,  is  a  sort 
of  a  valet,  an  intellectual  valet;  and  to 
their  valets,  we  know,  few  men  can 
succeed  in  being  heroes.  But  with  the 
broader  outlook  which  distance  lends 
us,  we  now  perceive  that  Mr.  Innes  did 
his  lordship  -less  than  justice.  No 
man  may  bear  a  burden  beyond 
his  strength,  and  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  young  colonial  Governor  in 
that  time  of  crisis  by  a  headstrong, 
blundering  government  at  home  was 
one  that  he  could  not  even  lift.  There¬ 
fore,  he  remained  as  far  as  possible  su¬ 
pine,  thankful,  perhaps,  in  his  secret  heart 
that  he  was  without  the  means  to  execute 
the  harsh  orders  reaching  him  from  home, 
and  obstinately  hoping  that  conciliatory 
measures  might  yet  be  adopted  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  parent  country  and 
the  children  over-seas  whom  she  had  irri¬ 
tated  into  insubordination.  Towards  this 
he  may  have  thought  that  he  could  best 
contribute  by  bearing  himself  with  careless 
affability,  as  an  appreciative  guest  of  the 
colony  he  was  sent  to  govern.  He  showed 
himself  freely  with  his  colonial  wife  at 
race-meetings,  balls,  and  other  diversions, 
as  Mr.  Innes  records,  and  he  affected  an 
amiable  blindness  to  anything  that  bore 
the  semblance  of  sedition. 

In  the  end,  as  we  can  trace,  Mr.  Innes 
came  to  perceive  something  of  this,  and 
I  suspect  that  he  began  to  make  the  dis¬ 
covery  on  a  certain  Tuesday  morning  in 
June  of  that  fateful  year  1775,  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Mandeville,  his  excellency’s  equerry. 


quickened  interest.  He  knew  no  man  who 
commanded  himself  more  completely  than 
Robert  Mandeville,  who  more  fully  con¬ 
formed  with  that  first  canon  of  good¬ 
breeding  which  demanded  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  should,  at  all  times,  in  ad  places  and 
circumstances,  control  his  person  and  sub¬ 
due  his  feelings.  Yet  here  was  Mande¬ 
ville,  this  paragon  of  deportment,  not  only 
excited,  but  actually  permitting  himself 
to  betray  the  fact. 

‘Why... What  is  it?’  quoted  his  lordship. 

‘It  will  keep  until  Dumergue  has  finish¬ 
ed.’  His  tone  was  now  more  normal.  He 

‘Innes,’  he  said,  ‘let  Captain  Mandeville 
read  Lord  Hillsborough’s  letter  while  he 
waits.’  Ana  he  added  the  information 
that  it  had  just  arrived  by  the  war  sloop 
Cherokee  and  had  been  brought  ashore 
an  hour  ago  by  her  captain. 

Dumergue  interrupted  him  at  that  point 
by  thrusting  a  mirror  into  his  lordship’s 
hand,  whilst  holding  up  a  second  one  be¬ 
hind  his  lordship’s  head. 

He  waited,  eyebrows  raised,  head  on  one 
side,  his  glance  intensely  anxious. 

In  the  hand-glass  his  lordship  calmly 
surveyed  the  back  of  his  head,  as  reflected 
from  the  second  mirror.  He  nodded. 

‘Yes.  I  like  that  better.  Very  good, 
Dumergue.’ 

Audibly  Dumergue  resumed  his  sus¬ 
pended  breathing.  He  set  down  his  mirror 
and  became  busy  with  a  broad  ribbon  of 
black  silk. 

Lord  William  lowered  his  own  glass  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  Captain  Mandeville  ob¬ 
serving  him  across  the  document  which  the 
equerry  had  now  read. 

‘Well,  Mandeville?  What  do  you  think 

of  it?’ 

‘I  think  it  is  very  opportune.’ 

‘Opportune!  Good  God,  Innes!  He 
thinks  it’s  opportune!’ 

Mr.  Innes,  a  sleek  young  gentleman, 
smiled,  and  ventured  even  a  slight  shrug. 
‘That  was  to  be  looked  for  in  Captain 
Mandeville.’  His  voice  was  gentle,  al¬ 
most  timid.  -  ‘He  is  a  consistent  advocate 
of ..  .of ..  .strong  measures.’ 


His  lordship  sniffed. 

‘Strong  measures  are  for  the  strong, 
and  to  do  as  Lord  Hillsborough  commands 
us. . .’ 

He  broke  off.  Captain  Mandeville  wa§ 
holding  up  the  hand  that  held  the  letter. 

‘When  your  excellency’s  toilet  is  finish* 
ed.’ 

‘Oh,  very  well,’  his  lordship  agreed, 
‘Make  haste,  Dumergue/^. 

Scandalized  by  the  command,  Dumer¬ 
gue  began  a  protest. 

‘Make  haste !’  His  lordship  was  un« 
usually  peremptory. 

Dumergue  sighed,  and  cut  short  his 
ministrations.  With  a  final  touch  he  per¬ 
fected  the  set  of  the  ribbon  in  which  the 
queue  was  confined ;  then  he  gathered 
towel,  scissors,  comb,  curling-tongs,  and 
pomade  into  a  capacious  basin,  made  his 
bow,  and  retired  with  wounded  dignity. 
‘Now,  Mandeville.’ 

‘Lord  Hillsborough  is  quite  definite  ill 
his  instructions.’ 

‘It’s  so  devilish  easy  for  a  politician 
to  be  definite  in  London,’  grumbled  his 
lordship. 

Captain  Mandeville  paid  no  heed  to  the 
comment.  He  lowered  his  eyes  to  the 
sheet  he  held,  and  read : 

The  government  is  resolved  to  make  an 
end,  a  speedy  end,  of  the  ungrateful  and 
unfeeling  insubordination  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies,  which  is  occasioning  so  much 
pain  to  His  Majesty’s  Ministers. 

‘Oh,  damn  their  pain!’  said  their  South 
Carolina  representative. 

The  querry  read  on : 

The  excessive  leniency  hitherto  observed 
must  now  be  definitely  abandoned,  and 
coercion  must  once  be  employed  to  sub¬ 
due  these  mutinous  spirits. 

Therefore,  I  desire  your  excellency  to 
act  without  delay,  seizing  all  arms  and 
munitions  belonging  to  the  province,  rais¬ 
ing  provincial  troops  if  possible,  and  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  receive  the  British  regulars 
that  will  be  embarked  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay. 

His  lordship  laughed,  ‘Not  without  hu¬ 
mor,  Mandeville — of  the  unconscious  kind, 
that  so  often  has  a  tragic  flavour.  I  am 
to  raise  provincial  troops.  Gadsmylifel 
As  if  the  provincial  troops  were  not  rais¬ 
ing  themselves,  whilst  I  look  on,  acquiesc¬ 
ing  in  the  damned  comedy ;  pretending 
not  to  know  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  being  raised;  regarding  them  as  the 
ordinary  militia  which  they  scarcely 

trouble  to  pretend  to  be.  They  swarm  in 

the  streets  until  the  place  looks  like  a 
garrison  town.  They  parade  and  march 
and  drill  under  my  very  nose.  Indeed, 

I  marvel  that  I  am  not  asked  to  sign 

their  officers’  commissions.  If  I  were,  I 
suppose  I  should  have  to  do  it.  And  Lord 
Hillsborough,  snugly  at  home  in  England, 
writes  ordering  me  to  raise  provincial 
troops !  My  God !’ 

He  rose  at  the  end  of  his  bitterly  Jiu- 
morous  tirade,  a  tall,  handsome,  almost 
boyish  figure.  ‘And  you,  Mandeville, 
think  this  letter  opportune!’ 

‘It  is  opportune  with  the  business  that 
brings  me,’  said  the  equerry.  ‘You  are 
forgetting  the  back  country.  Charles 
Town  itself  may  be  a  hotbed  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  But  up  there,  beyond  the  Broad 
River,  they  are  loyal  and  tory.  And  they  11 

fight.’  f. 

‘But  who  wants  to  fight?’  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  was  almost  impatient.  ‘I  am  sent 
out  from  home  with  orders  to  play  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  part— which  is  the  only  part  I 
have  the  means  to  play,  the  only  part  that 
I  believe  it  is  sane  to  play.  Other  orders 
follow.  I  am  to  coerce;  I  am  to  arm.  I 
am  to  prepare  to  receive  British  troops. 
The  latter  I  can  do.  But  the  rest. . .’ 

‘That,  too,  if  you  have  the  will,’  said 
Mandeville. 

‘How  can  I  have  the  will?  Who  could 
have  the  will  whilst  there  is  the  faintest 
chance  of  conciliation.  And  why  should 
there  not  be? 

‘Because  these  people  have  determined 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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Lone  Scouts  of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


/^\NE  of  the  aims  < 
the  A.  A.  Tribe 
of  Lone  Scouts  should 
be  to  increase  a 
friendly  feeling 
among  all  members  of 
the  tribe.  It  seems  to 
the  Lone  Scout  Edi¬ 
tor  that  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  done. 

First  —  When  you 
write  letters  that  you 
hope  to  have  publish¬ 
ed,  comment  on  other  letters  that  have  been 
printed  in  the  column,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  say  so  if  you  disagree  with  the  other 
fellow. 

~ond — Promote  a  feeling  of  friendly 
rivaliy  among  the  Scouts  in  the  passing  of 
degree  tests  and  winning  of  awards.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  members  seem  to  dan  to  pass 
one  degree  every  month.  I  notice  that 
members  of  other  tribes  often  have  con¬ 
tests  between  two  or  more  scouts  to  see 
which  will  win  an  award  first.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  promote 
such  contests. 

Third. — Get  new  members.  It  will  help 
keep  the  tribe  pepped  up  and  will  help  to 
win  your  booster  title.  It  takes  valuable 
space  to  print  the  membership  blank.  If 
you  want  blanks  write  in  for  them.  Send¬ 
ing  subscriptions  tc  the  A. A.  will  also  help 
toward  a  booster  button. 

Fourth. — Write  us  your  ideas  for  gel- 
ting  the  most  from  scouting,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  Ur  improving  the  Scout  column. 

Fifth. — Correspond  with  other  Scouts 
of  the  tribe.  We  print  the  address  of  the 
writer  of  every  letter  printed,  so  that  you 
can  do  this.  This  >  gives  a  fine  chance 
to  help  each  other  with  your  collections. 
Trade  the  thing  you  do  not  care  for,  give 
the  other  feller  something  he  wants  and 
get  something  you  want. 

Do  You  Want  a  Story  Contest 

Several  Lone  Scouts  have  suggested  a 
story  contest.  How  many  Scouts  want 
one?  If  we  have  such  a  contest. and  print 
the  winning  stories,  ft  will  take  consider¬ 
able  space  and  so  will  crowd  out  many 
letters  that  we  could  otherwise  print. 

'  'rite  in  and  tell  us  whether  you  want  a 
story  contest  or  not. 


My  Collection  of  American 
Indian  Relics 

f  HAVE  enjoyed  the  articles  about  col- 
lections  that  have  appeared  in  the  Lone 
Scout  column  during  the  past  few  wreeks 
and  I’m  wondering  if  you  wouldn’t  like 
to  hear  about  mine? 

My  most  valuable  collection  at  present 
js  my  Indian  Relics.  I  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  them  for  about  two  or  three  years 
and  now  have  a  collection  of  over  two 
hundred  specimens  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  at  least 
one  specimen  from  every  one  of  the 


hir-ah:  dio  voo 
take  those  tw o  | 
TOW'EL.J  on  the 

TABLE?! 


Johnny  overcomes  difficulties  in 
signalling  (20) 


States  in  the  Union,  so  you  can  see  I 
have  a  very  valuable  collection  to  say  the 
least. 

At  present,  I  have  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  arrowheads,  and  among 
them  can  be  found  specimens  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colors ;  arrowheads  from 
the  tiniest  size,  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  to  the  largest  big  game 
arrows.  On  the  cards  containing  my 
southern  relics,  one  glimpses  red  and  pink 
specimens  from  Alabama,  white,  red,  pink 
and  black  quartz  arrows  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  and  gray  flint  from 
Tennessee  and  neighboring  states.  From 
Ohio  there  are  represented  specimens  of 


white,  gray,  black,  and  many  other  colors 
too  numerous  to  mention.  From  the  far 
west  comes  the  rare  and  valuable  gem 
bird  points  of  agate,  obsidian,  quartz  and 
opal.  Also  the  rare  obsidian  hunting  ar¬ 
rows.  From  the  far  northern  states  and 
Canada  come  specimens  of  gray  flint,  deep 
red  and  also  white  stone. 

In  my  collection  I  also  have  flint  knives, 
celts,  hatchets,  axes,  pendants,  beads  of 
bone  and  shell,  war  club  head,  water-heat¬ 
ing  stone,  spearheads,  stone  pipe,  broken 
bits  of  pottery,  bone  and  stone  scrapers 
for  removing  flesh  from  the  hides  of 
animals,  bullets  from  old  Indian  camps, 
and  other  specimens  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  in  the  space  allowed  to  this  letter. 

If  any  of  you  fellows  who  live  on 
farms  happen  to  run  across  any  arrow¬ 
heads  you  don’t  want,  just  let  me  know. 
I  will  trade  Tribe  Papers,  postcard  views 
of  Rome,  or  rock  specimens  for  them. 
Maurice  R.  Conner,  LSD.,  LSB.,  GC.  (20) 
125  W.  Embargo  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

News  Notes 

Gerald  Warn,  R.  F.  D.  84,  Frewsburg, 
N.  Y.,_  would  like  to  correspond  with 
Scouts  interested  in  trapping. 

Nelson  Brewster,  A  dover,  N.  Y.,  would 
like  some  suggestions  about  building  a  hut 
for  a  tribe  meeting  place. 

The  following  Scouts  have  recently 
passed  degree  tests. 

First  degree — Richard  Craft,  Box  15, 
Vega,  N.  Y. ;  Benjamin  Morehouse,  Caf- 
retsville,  N.  Y. ;  F.  Merle  Flaugh,  R.  F.  D. 
6,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Fourth  degree — Gerald  Warn,  R.  D.  84, 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y.  Robert  Grout,  R.  D. 
74,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


"1  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  ivorthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.'' 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  My  work 
when  I  get  home  from  school  is  to  feed 
the  cows.  Then  I  do  the  house  chores. 
To  save  me  walking  so  much  I  take  two 
a  the  time.  We  have  no  pumping  to  do. 
We  have  a  river  close  to  the  barn.  We 
have  the  hay  right  in  front  of  them,  also 


the  grain  and  our  cows  and  horses  are  all 
In  the  same  barn.  The  cow  chores  are 
easy.  We  have  a  silo  in  front  of  them. 
I  have  to  throw  it  down  and  have  a  bushel 
basket  to  feed  them  with.  We  also  have 
a  manure  carrier  In  the  stable,  and  it  is  a 
cement  floor,  and  it  Is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
I  clean  the  stable  morning  and  night  ar.d 
keep  them  well  bedded  with  straw.  I  like 
farming  well  because  it  is  easy.  I  like 
to  take  care  of  the  animals,  keep  them  nice 
and  clean.  I  have  twenty-three  cows  and 
five  horses  to  take  c5re  off.  Well  I  guess 
this  is  all  about  my  work. 

Charles  Ghostlau,  (10) 
Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

I  am  interested  in  pigeons  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  other  scouts  interested 
in  them.  I  have  two  pairs  pure  bred 
French  cardinals,  but  do  not  have  good 
luck  with  squabs.  I  set  some  traps  in 
season.  I  have  caught  five  skunks,  two 
rabbits  and  three  squirrels.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  scouts  interested  in  trapping. 
I  have  passed  the  first  three  degrees  and 
am  on  the  fourth  now. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

WELTON  CORNWELL,  (5) 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

I  became  a  Lone  Scout  on  August  8, 
1922,  nearly  three  and  one-half  years  ago. 

I  have  passed  all  the  degrees  and  am 
working  for  the  Booster  Button.  I  now 
have  the  L.  S.  D.  and  L.  S.  O.  titles. 

I  read  the  Lone  Scout  column  every 
week  and  I  cut  it  out  and  put  it  in  an  old 
book.  |  keep  jokes,  comic  cartoons,  poems, 
verses  and  the  pictures  illustrating  the 
verse  or  poem,  and  articles  on  the  care  of 
storage  batteries  and  so  on  in  the  back  of 
the  same  book. 

I  am  twenty  years  of  age  and  live  on 
a  farm  in  Jefferson  county,  New  York 
State.  The  farm  is  mostly  woods  and  pas¬ 
ture.  The  Black  River  borders  the  farm 
on  the  east  side  for  about  one  mile. 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 

Series  7,  Number  4 


10 — Fragment 
13 — Flower 
15 — Contest  of  speed 
17 — Stupefy  by  a 
drug 

20 — Risen  from  bed 

23 —  Without  com¬ 
pany 

24 —  Uproar 
27— Wrath 
29— Sickly 

32 —  Valued 

33—  Dry 

34 —  City  in  Italy 

36 —  Fleet  of  war- 
vessels 

37 —  Laid  hold  of 

38 —  Made  with  need¬ 
le  and  thread 

41 —  More  precious 

42—  Like 

43 —  Flays 

49 —  Summit 

50 —  Metallic  sub¬ 
stance 

52 —  Clear  profit 

53 —  Mound  of  sand 
(Golf) 
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Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL 


1 — Like  ashes 
6 — Scold 

11—  Rabbit 

12 —  Cereal  grain 
14— Offenses 

16 — Reparation 

18—  Fled 

19 —  Large  cask 

21 —  Small  child 

22 —  Playing-card 
with  single  spot 

23 —  North  American 
Poplar 

25 —  Large  monkey 

26 —  Danger 

28 — Man  who  lubri¬ 
cates 

30 — Burglarize 


31 —  Be  sick 

32 —  Crow-like  bird 

35 — Thin  narrow 

strips  of  wood 

39 —  Part  of  “to  be” 

40 —  Rub  out 

44 —  Fish-spawn 

45 —  Metal 

46 —  Inquire 

47 —  Cut  down,  as 
grass 

48 —  Person  who  edits 

51 — Inlet  for  water 

54 —  Center 

55 —  Require 

56 —  Person  afflicted 
with  leprosy 

57—  Rob 


VERTICAL 

2—  Person  who  6 — Lifting-machine 

shines  7 — Personal  pro- 

3 —  Thigh  of  a  pig  noun 

4 —  before  8 — Chill 

5 —  Bird’s  habita-  9 — Pertaining  to 

tions  teeth 
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f  am  fnterested  fn  hunting,  motoring, 
guns,  stamps  and  reading,  besides  I  have 
a  small  collection  of  rifle  and  revolver 
shells  also  a  French  75  M.M.  shell,  a  9 
point  2  projectile,  and  the  brass  case  of  a 
1  pound  shell,  and  some  schrapnel,  also 
a  collection  of  army  collar  ornaments 
(which  go  on  soldiers’  uniforms,  showing 
what  battery,  division,  and  so  forth  they, 
belong  to). 

I  have  a  few  snapshots  of  where  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  the  Hooting  Owl  Tribe  of 
Great  Bend,  N.  Y.  camped  in  August  1922. 
The  pictures  are  of  the  falls,  cliffs,  rapids 
woods  and  the  swimming  pool  in  Lewis 
county  at  Kings  Falls  near  Deer  River 
Village.  We  camped  on  Deer  River  near 
the  falls.  The  river  and  village  are  of  the 
same  name. 

I  have  organized  a  tribe  but  we  have  no 
charter  yet. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  scouts 
and  if  any  are  railway  postal  clerks  be 
sure  and  write  as  I  was  in  the  service 
about  a  year. 

Scoutingly  yours, 
RICHARD  J.  DEVEREAUX, 

Felts  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Box  30 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
otherwise.  Lexington  showed  us  that 
clearly  enough.  Up  there  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  . .’ 

‘Yes,  yes.  But  this  isn’t  Massachusetts. 
The  enactments  which  have  weighed  heavily 
on  the  Northern  Provinces  haven’t  touched 
the  people  in  South  Carolina.’ 

‘They  have  touched  their  sympathies,' 
Captain  Mandeville  reminded  him.  ‘And 
there  are  enough  dangerous  spirits  here 
to  keep  those  sympathies  at  fever-point.’ 

‘And  more  who  are  urged  by  self-in¬ 
terest  to  remain  quiet.  It’s  not  for  us 
to  stir  them  up.’ 

‘Yet  their  Provincial  Congress  and  its 
very  active  committees  exists,  the  Society, 
•iff  the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty  exists. 
And  between  them,  these  illegal  bodies 
rule  the  province.  They  rule  you.’ 

‘Rule  me?’  Lord  William  stiffened.  ‘I 
don’t  recognize  their  existence,’  he  de¬ 
clared. 

‘That  is  not  to  abolish  them.  They  ex¬ 
ist  in  spite  of  you.  They  come  to  you 
with  their  seditious  demands  wrapped  in 
constitutional  language,  and  force  their 
measures  down  your  throat,  making  a  mock 
of  your  authority.’ 

‘But  they  are  as  unwilling  to  come  to 
blows  as  I  am ;  and  since  they  have  the 
force,  and  I  have  not,  it  says  much  for 
their  fundamental  loyalty  that  they  are  as 
anxious  for  conciliation  as  I  am.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  my  heart — nay,  I  know  it. 
Haven’t  I  close  relatives  among  those 
you  would  call  rebels?’ 

‘What  does  your  lordship  call  them?' 

Lord  William  looked  at  him,  and  flushed. 
II.  was  annoyed,  anr1  yet  he  curbed  the 
expression  of  it.  He  recognized  that 
Mandeville,  who  had  already  spent  two 
months  in  Charles  Town,  was  infinitely 
better  acquainted  with  Carolinian  affairs 
than  himself,  who  had  arrived  there  only 
a  fortnight  ago.  And  he  was  completely 
dependent  upon  Mandeville  in  his  struggle 
with  the  constitutional  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  unconstitutionally  transforming 
itself  into  a  Provincial  Congress  and  oper¬ 
ating  through  unlawful  subordinate  com¬ 
mittees.  Therefore,  he  suffered  in  the 
equerry  certain  liberties  which  in  another 
would  never  have  been  tolerated. 

‘What  else,  indeed,  can  you  call  them?* 
Mandeville  insisted  after  a  moment,  on  an¬ 
other  tone.  Then  his  manner  became  more 
brisk.  ‘But  I’ve  something  else  for  your 
excellency’s  attention  this  morning.  Che¬ 
ney  is  here.’ 

The  Governor  looked  up  in  sharp  sur¬ 
prise.  ‘Cheney !’ 

‘He  has  been  set  at  liberty.’ 

The  young  face  lighted  suddenly.  ‘There! 
You  see !  That’s  a  proof  of  their  dispo¬ 
sition.’ 

‘But  no  explanation  is  offered  of  his 
arrest.  Much  less  regret,  as  he  will  tell 
you  if  you’ll  see  him.’ 

‘Of  course,  I’ll  see  him.’ 

‘Fie  has  a  friend  with  him,  another  back- 
country  settler,  an  intelligent-looking  fel¬ 
low’  who  was  sergeant  to  Kirkland.’ 

‘Bring  them  in.  Both  t  '  them.’ 

Mandeville  handed  Lord  Hillsborough’s 
letter  back  to  Innes,  and  left  the  room. 
The  Governor  paced  across  to  the  window, 
and  stood  there  looking  out,  pensive,  his 
chin  in  his  hand. 

( Continued  Next  IF eck) 
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Hog-Killin’  Time 


American  Agriculturist,  January  2,  1925 


1VTOW  that  pork  is  growing  more  and 
^  ^  more  expensive  to  buy,  the  farm 
folks  who  are  butchering  their  own  hogs 
this  winter  have  all  the  more  cause  to 
be  thankful.  Aside  from  the  usual  cur- 
in.,  of  hams  and  sides  of  bacon  as  well 
as  rendering  of  lard,  a  great  variety  of 
meat  dishes  can  be  put  away  to  tempt 
the  family  palate  from  time  to  time. 

Certain  parts  are  used  fresh,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  loins  for  chops  and 
roasts,  and  the  spareribs  as  a  delicacy 
peculiar  to  “hog-killin’  time”.  If  there’s 
too  much  fresh  meat,  the  lorn  makes  a 
fine  roast  for  canning. 

Can  Some  of  Your  Roasts 

In  case  one  prefers  some  of  the  hams 
and  shoulders  roasted  fresh,  and  canned 
in  glass  or  tin  jars,  the  process  is  about 
as  follows:  (The  same  care  as  to  clean¬ 
liness  should  precede  baking  of  cuts  for 
canning  as  one  would  use  for  immediate 
consumption).  The  hams  should  be 
baked  skin-side  up  and  seasoned  to, 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  They  should 
be  seared  first  in  a  hot  roasting  pan, 
having  2  or  3  tablespoons  of  grease. 
Later  2  small  turnips  and  )4  to  1  tup  of 
boiling  water  can  be  added.  The  liquid 
serves  for  basting.  Other  seasonings 
may  be  added  if  desired — sprigs  of  pars¬ 
ley,  cloves,  root  of  celeriac,  pepper¬ 
corns,  and  perhaps  a  rubbing  with 
cloves  of  garlic. 

When  the  meat  is  done,  slice  it  and 
pack  in  cans  to  within  )4  inch  of  the 
top.  Add  gravy  from  roasting  pan 
(you  may  have  to  use  some  stock  or 
hot  water  to  make  enough)  to  within 
J/\  inch  of  top  of  can.  If  you  use  glass 
jars,  fasten  one  clamp  and  process  in 
pressure  cooker  at  250°  F.  (15  lbs.  press¬ 
ure)  45-50  minutes  for  pint  jars  and 
55-60  minutes  for  quart  jars. 

Frying  and  Roasting  Cuts  Suitable 

Any  cut  suitable  for  frying  or  roast¬ 
ing  may  be  first  cooked  and  then  can¬ 
ned  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
roast  ham.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  meat  taken  from  the 
can  will  be  no  better  seasoned  or  flavor¬ 
ed  than  when  it  was  put  there.  For 
that  reason  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  it  as  palatable  as  possible  before 
transferring  it  to  the  cans. 

Tongue  for  next  summer's  sandwiches 
or  for  Sunday  night  suppers  may  be 
cleaned,  salted,  lightly  boiled,  skins  re¬ 
moved,  and  canned  with  the  stock  in 
which  they  were  cooked. 

Brains  may  be  soaked  in  several 
changes  of  -water,  then  fried  in  hot  fat, 
seasoned  and  canned  with  a  little  of  the- 
hot  fat  and  some  hot  water  added  to  fill 
the  can. 

Liver  Sausage 

Add  5  pounds  of  well  cooked  pork  or 
beef  liver  and  x  pound  of  flour  to  8  pounds 
of  well  cooked  pork  from  boned  hogs’ 
heads  or  jowls.  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  mix  thoroughly  with  flour  and 
put  through  a  food  grinder.  Spread  out 
and  sprinkle  with  6  ounces  of  fine  salt, 
2  ounces  of  finely  ground  black  pepper 
and  1  ounce  of  finely  ground  sage.  Re¬ 
grind,  adding  1  onion  if  the  onion  flavor 
is  desired.  Stuff  the  meat  into  round 
casings  or  hog  bungs  and  cook  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  10  minutes.  Cool  in  ice,  or 
\-'--y  cool  water  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

Pickled  Pigs  Feet  and  Head  Cheese 

Take  well-scraped  pigs’  feet,  with  the 
toes  removed,  and  soak  them  in  cold 
water  overnight.  The  next  morning  put 
them  in  a  kettle,  add  enough  water  to 
cover  them,  and  let  them  cook  until 
soft.  This  will  require  about  five  hours. 
S  It  should  be  added  to  the  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  cooking.  When  the  pigs’  feet 
are  soft,  remove  them  from  the  water, 
split  them,  pack  them  in  an  earthen  jar, 


Brings  To  The  Family  Larder  More  Than  Just  Hams  and  Bacon 


and  pour  hot  vinegar  over  them.  Spices 
of  various  kinds  may  be  added  to  the 
vinegar  if  desired. 

Head-cheese  is  made  from  the  part  of 
th  j  head  of  the  hog  that  -would  other¬ 
wise  be  -wasted.  When  properly  pre¬ 
pared  it  is  a  delicacy.  The  feet,  as  well 
as  the  head,  may  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Skin  the  hog's  head,  remove  the  eyes 
and  the  brain,  and  split  the  head 
through  the  midline,  or  down  the  center 
of  the  forehead  and  the  nose.  Usually 
the  jowls  are  removed  and  salted.  Put 
the  head  pieces  into  a  cooker,  add 
enough  water  to  cover  the  meat,  and 
boil  the  whole  until  the  meat  parts  come 
readily  from  the  bone.  Remove  the  meat, 


in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  lean 
pork  to  one  of  fat  pork.  This  should  be 
run  through  the  grinder,  spread  out  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sage, 
and  reground.  Usually  1)4  ounces  of 
fine  salt,  )4  ounce  of  ground  black  pep¬ 
per,  and  )4  ounce  or  less  of  ground 
sage,  for  6  pounds  of  meat,  makes  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  seasoning. 

Pork  sausage  either  is  used  loose,  be¬ 
ing  made  into  pats  and  fried,  or  is  stuff¬ 
ed  into  pork  casings  and  double-linked. 
If  left  loose  it  can  be  packed  in  jars  un¬ 
til  used.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  for  a  long 
period,  it  may  be  run  into  cloth  bags 
and  smoked  for  a  short  time.  The  link¬ 
ed  sausage  may  also  be  smoked  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  preserve  it.  If  it 


v  Do  Family  Sewing  Now 

Clever  housekeepers  utilize  the  shut-in  days  of  winter  for  replenishing  the 
family  wardrobe,  bot1  underclothes  and  top-clothes.  Here  are  some  useful 
patterns  for  such  work. 

Pattern  2283  is  fine  for  all-round  service  and  is  especially 
suited  for  the  stout  figure.  It  can  be  made  in  silk  or  wool  for 
“best"  or  in  cotton  materials  for  housewear.  Jt  comes  in 
sices  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Sice 
36  takes  3 )£>  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  32- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  1295  shows 
a  simple  but  well-fitting 
apron  which  cuts  all  in 
one  piece.  It  cuts  in 
sices  36,  40,  44  and  48 
inches  bust  measure. 
Sice  36  requires  2  yards 
36-inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  2165  shows 
comfortable  step-ins  suit¬ 
able  for  sices  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust.  This  pat¬ 
tern  is  especially  good  be- 
cause  it  eliminates  a  lot 
of  bulky  fullness  which  is 
not  desirable  with  the 
present  straight  -  line 
styles.  The  36  inch  re¬ 
quires  2)4  yards  of  36 
inch  material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  We  also  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents 
extra  for  a  copy  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Magazine  and  mail  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


sep-rate  it  from  the  bones,  and  chop  it 
finely.  Remove  the  liquid  from  '  e  ket¬ 
tle  and  save  it  for  further  use.  After 
the  meat  is  chopped,  return  it  to  the 
kettle,  pour  on  enough  of  the  liquid  to 
cover  the  meat,  and  allow  it  to  cook  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  While  this  final 
cooking  is  taking  place,  season  this 
mixture  with  salt  and  pepper  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Put  the  cooked  meat  and  the  liquid 
that  remains  into  jars,  pans,  or  a  cold- 
meat  press,  place  a  weight  on  lop,  and 
allow  the  meat  to  cool.  It  will-then  be 
solid  and  can  be  sliced  and  eaten  im¬ 
mediately. 

Pork  Sausage 

Pork  sausage  should  be  made  from 
clean,  fresh  pork  scraps,  or  the  cheaper 
parts  of  the  meat.  The  meat  should  be 


separately.  The  same  process  is  used 
in  rendering  the  three  kinds  of  fat  and 
if  one  wishes,  the  leaf  fat  and  that  from 
the  sides,  hams,  shoulders  and  neck 
may  be  rendered  together. 

Either  run  the  fat  through  a  food 
chopper  or  cut  it  into  1)4  inch  cubes. 
Cook  over  a  very  slow  fire,  never  letting 
the  mixture  reach  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Stir  frequently  with  a  wTooden 
stick.  When  the  cracklings  are  light 
brown  in  color  and  float  on  top,  remove 
them  and  drain.  Save  the  cracklings  to 
make  crackling  bread,  to  feed  the  chick¬ 
ens  or  for  soap  making.  Stir  the  lard 
as  it  cools  which  makes  a  whiter  pro¬ 
duct.  A  little  baking  soda  added  to  the 
lard  before  cooling  also  helps  to  whiten 
it.  When  cool  enough,  strain  through 
muslin  cloths  into  jars  or  cans  and 


cover. 


Mince  Meat 


8  pounds  meat 
6  pounds  currants 
6  pounds  raisins 
12  pounds  sugar 
12  tablespoonfuls 
cinnamon 
8  tablespoonfuls 
mace 


4  tablespoonfuls 
allspice 
4  pounds  suet 
2  pounds  citron 
20  pounds  raw  apo 
pies 

2  gallons  cider 
4  tablespoonfuls 
salt 

4  tablespoonfuls  grated  nutmeg 

Use  either  boiled  beef  or  pork  for  this 
purpose  and  put  through  the  food  grind¬ 
er  with  the  currants,  seedless  raisins,  ‘ 
citron  and  apples.  Add  the  spices  and 
sugar.  Bring  the  cider  to  the  boiling 
point  and  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Boil  1  hour,  stirring  frequently.  Can 
while  hot  in  air  tight  and  sterilized  glass 
fruit  jars.  These  jars  may  be  sterilized 
by  boiling  in  water  15  minutes. 

Since  the  process  of  curing  of  sides, 
hams  and  shoulders  is  so.  well  known  in 
most  farm  homes,  -we  have  purposely 
omitted  giving  space  to  it  here.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  -wish  directions  for  dry  cur¬ 
ing  or  sweet  pickling  or  brine  curing  of 
pork,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  upon 
request  accompanied  by  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope. 


is  to  be  kept  until  summer,  it  may  be 
partially  cooked,  packed  in  a  jar,  and 
covered  with  hot  lard. 

Bologna  Sausage 

To  8  pounds  of  lean  beef  use  1  pound 
of  fat  pork.  Put  the  meat  through  a 
food  grinder,  spread  it  out  on  a  flat 
surface  and  sprinkle  with  the  season¬ 
ings.  For  every  9  pounds  of  meat  al¬ 
low  2 Y\  ounces  of  fine  salt,  -34  ounce  of 
black  pepper  and  )4  ounce  of  ground 
mace  or  coriander.  Mix  the  seasonings 
with  the  meat  and  regrind.  Stuff  into 
casings,  dry  1  hour  and  smoke  8  or  10 
hours.  Dry  before  putting  away. 

Lard 

Render  the  leaf  fat,  the  fat  from  the 
sides,  trimming  from  hams,  shoulders 
and  neck  and  that  from  the  entrails 


If  You  Like  Little  Folks 

IT’S  the  very  simple  everyday  things 

that  children  love — provided  the  imag¬ 
ination  is  stirred.  I  remember  so  well 
li  -  v  my  mother  always  let  us  have  c  -me 
cookie  dough  £or  our  own  use.  The 
queer-looking  objects  that  we  made— 
supposedly  men — were  sometimes  fear¬ 
ful  to  behold,  but  to  us  they  were  ob¬ 
jects  of  art. 

Cookie  cutters  in  animal  shapes  can 
be  had  at  a  small  price,  or  one  can  cut 
paper  patterns  of  animals  and  trace  in 
the  dough  with  a  sharp  knife. 

A  woman  who  knows  what  children 
like  recommends  clown  cookies.  Trace 
on  plain  sugar  cookies  a  clown’s  feat¬ 
ures  in  melted  chocolate  or  colored 
icings.  Or  small  raisins  or  small  color¬ 
ed  candies  might  serve  the  ^same  pur¬ 
pose. 

But  if  one  has  more  money  than  time, 
she  can  get  quick  and  charming  results 
by  frosting  plain  cookies  with  colored 
or  chocolate  icing  and  while  still  soft 
place  an  animal  cracker  in  the  center. 

For  children’s  parties,  simple  cookies 
decorated  like  these  would  be  far  more 
wholesome  than  rich  cake. 


x 


The  parings  from  a  dozen  red  apples, 
the  grapes  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
the  berries  that  are  not  enough  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  meal  can  all  be  converted  into  jelly, 
the  work  requiring  only  a  little  time.  Keep 
jelly  glasses  where  one  can  be  easily  reach¬ 
ed  and  in  one  of  the  little  tin  teapots  such 
as  can  be  bought  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
keep  a  supply  of  paraffin.  Set  the  teapot 
over  the  stove  when  the  jelly  is  poured 
into  a  jar  and  by  the  time  it  is  cold  the 
paraffin  will  be  melted  ready  to  be  poured 
over  it.  When  jars  are  opened  wash  the 
paraffin  and  drop  it  into  the  teapot  to  be 
used  again. 
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A  Real  Butterfly  Lamp  Shade 

The  3- A  Service  Presents  Another  “Reason  Why ” 


r|  ’HE  first  thing  to  do  is  to  capture 
your  butterflies  or  buy  them.  It  is 
cheaper  to  capture  them,  and  having 
done  that  gives  one  pride  in  the  very 
beginning,  that  you  cannot  attain  when 
another  does  part  of  the  work.  After 
they  are  stretched  ready  for  mounting, 
you  are  ready  for  your  frame.  Select 
one  large  enough  for  your  .iced.  The 
one  I  used  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  and  nine  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  top.  The  kind  that  sets 
well  on  the  lamp  or  electric  bulb  is 
preferable. 

I  dyed  white  silk  a  gold  color,  as  it 
was  just  the  right  shade  to  show  off  my 
precious  butterflies.  Six  blocks  were 
cut,  the  width  of  each  frame  block,  and 
when  -they  were  sewed  together,  the 
seams  fit  on  the  ribs  of  the  frame.  Be¬ 
fore  stitching  this  to  the  frame,  cut  a 
strip  of  the  same  colored  silk  for  the 
lining  of  the  shade,  allowing  a  one  inch 
heading  at  the  top  for  a  finish.  Cut  it 
one  block  wider  than  desired  to  allow 
for  gathers  at  top  and  bottom.  Dis¬ 
tribute  gathers  evenly  around  the  frame 
and  stitch  to  the  frame  inside. 

Now  comes  the  delicate  part,  if  you 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
captured,  begged  or  bought  your  butter¬ 
flies,  you  are  ready  to  put  them  in  your 
shade,  one  for  each  panel.  Pin  the  body 
of  the  butterfly  to  the  silk  lining,  arrang¬ 
ing  them  in  the  six  spaces  in  different 
positions  to  suit  you,  then  with  gold 
thread  tack  their  bodies  and  wings  if 
need  be  with  a  stitch  here  and  there. 
Work  very  carefully  in  placing  the  gold 


silk  over  them  as  the  outside  covering. 
Sew  firmly  top  and  bottom  to  the  lining 
and  frame.  Black  silk  chenille  braid 
around  the  top  and  black  silk  fringe 
around  the  bottom  completes  this  orig¬ 
inal  shade.  When  lighted  up  this  shade 
calls  forth  exclamations  of  delight,  and 
you  will  be  repaid  and  happy  in  your 
efforts.— C.  W.  W. 


How  She  Earned  Her  Pocket 
Money 

IWIAUD  Carroll  walked  in  from  her 
farm  home  to  the  village  high 
school  and  enjoyed  it  although  it  was 
nearly  two  miles. 

She  wished  that  she  had  more  spend¬ 
ing  money  to  join  in  some  of  the 
school’s  clubs  and  to  buy  pretty  things 
with. 

She  put  her  wits  to  work  with  this  re¬ 
sult.  She  made  three  different  kinds  of 
cottage  cheese  and  sold  it  steadily. 

The  plain  cheese  was  seasoned  with 
salt,  butter  and  cream.  To  the  plain 
cheese  she  added  pimento  or  sweet  pep¬ 
pers  first  put  through  a  food  grinder. 

She  made  a  third  kind  using  stuffed 
olives  put  through  the  food  chopper  to 
season  it  with.  Every  one  that  ate  it 
liked  the  different  flavors  very  much 


and  she  sells  all  she  has  time  for  and 
carries  it  in  herself  every  morning  on 
her  way  to  school.  She  charges  ten 
cents  for  one-half  pound  of  the  plain 
cheese  and  fifteen  cents  for  the  other, 
and  the  money  she  makes  helps  her  out 
nicely. — M.  S.  H. 


Reasons  Why — Cabbage  is 
Popular 

T1HE  humble  cabbage  is  gaining  in 
popularity  day  by  day  in  the  circles 
ol  those  who  know  what  foods  should 
contain  in  order  to  be  of  best  service 
to  these  human  machix.es  of  ours.  This 
fact  makes  us  marvel  all  the  more  at 
old  Mother  Nature  because  she  has  so 
arranged  that  cabbage  shall  be  easily 
grown  and  therefore  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

With  winter  at  hand  and  prices  of 
green  vegetables  soaring  until  the 
mother  of  a  hungry  family  feels  obliged 
to  cut  down  on  that  type  of  food,  cab¬ 
bage  offers  many  ways  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  However,  cai-e  and  ingenuity 
should  be  used  in  its  preparation  so  that 
this  valuable  food  will  not  become  tire¬ 
some  or  actually  repulsive. 

Cabbage  can  be  shredded  une  for 
salad  and  mixed  with  diced  ^raw  apple, 
raw  carrots  and  plumped,  seedless  rai¬ 
sins — all  or  any  one  of  these.  A  French 
salad  dressing  made  of  3  tablespoons 
salad  oil,  1  tablespoon  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  toj/2  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon 
pepper  and  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper,  is 


easily  digested  and  palatable.  Cooked 
dressing  or  mayonnaise  may  be  used  for 
the  grown-ups  but  the  little  folks  are 
better  pff  if  little  or  no  mustard  or 
pepper  is  used.  These  same  little  folks 
will  enjoy  their  school  box-lunch  better 
if  they  have  sandwiches  with  crisp,  raw 
things  for  filling.  Cabbage  and  raw 
carrots — celery  added  if  desired— can  be 
run  through  the  food  chopper,  using  the 
finest  blade,  then  mixed  lightly  with 
French  dressing.  If  this  be  spread  be¬ 
tween  slices  of  buttered  graham  or 
whole  wheat  bread,  behold  the  ideal 
sandwich!  Ideal  because  the  bread  has 
roughage  or  mor.  vitamix^es  than  white 
bread,  and  because  no  heating  has 
changed  the  vitamines  in  the  vegetables. 
Then  too  no  undesirable  flavors  have 
developed  to  cause  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer. 

And  this  leads  on  to  more  talk  about 
what  heat  does  to  cabbage.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  cooking  vege¬ 
tables  uncovered  desti-oys  the  vitamin 
C  very  largely.  (Vitamin  C  is  found  in 
all  green  vegetables).  Draining  off 
water  in  which  vegetables  are  cooked 
sends  the  mineral  materials  down  the 
sink  drain  instead  of  into  the  human 
bodies  which  can  make  better  use  of 
them. 


If  water  is  left  and  must  be  removed, 
it  can  be  cooked  down  low  and  used  in 
soups  of  various  kinds  for  luncheon  or 
supper.  No  stock  should  ever  be 
wasted. 

Many,  many  people  firmly  believe 
they  cannot  eat  cooked  cabbage,  but  try 
cooking  it  not  over  twenty  minutes  in 
a  covered  vessel,  teason  with  salt,  butter 
and  perhaps  a  bit  of  pepper.  Or  drain 
the  cooked  cabbage  and  pour  over  it  a 
cream  sauce  or  plain  hot  cream  and 
see  if  there’s  trouble  afterwards!  It 
is  the  too-long  cooking  and  often  the 
excess  grease  from  bacon  or  salt  pork 


Heartbreak  Hill 

Roberta  Symmes  * 

When  I  trod  the  road  to  Heartbreak 
Hill 

I  thought  my  feet  alone 

Had  climbed  the  weary,  steep  ascent — 

That  no  one  else  had  known 

The  rugged  path,  so  pierced  with  pain — 

With  thorns  so  thickly  sown — 

But  there  were  footprints  all  the  way 
As  faltering  as  my  own! 


cooked  with  it  which  cause  the  havoc. 
Cabbage  cooked  until  pink  is  always 
overcooked  and  the  chances  of  easy 
digestion  are  against  the  person  eating 
it. 

Steaming  is  the  best  method  of  cook¬ 
ing  such  vegetables.  In  this  way  they 
are  cooked  under  cover  to  prevent  losing 
Vitamin  C  and  there  is  little  loss  of 
mineral  salts,  which  always  dissolve 
in  the  cooking  water  if  vegetables  are 
immersed  in  it. 


Health  is  Like  Love 

EALTH!  What  is  it?  Like  love,  it 
may  be  hard  to  define,  but  we  all  know 
its  signs: 

In  the  youngsters  the  signs  of  good 
health  can  be  recognized  by  bright  eyes; 
alert  mind ;  keen  interest  every  moment 
of  waking  hours;  smooth,  clear  skin  with 
healthy  glow;  clear,  bright  eyes  with  no 
puffiness  or  dark  circles  around  them ;  firm, 
elastic  flesh ;  good  muscular  development ; 
shoulders  square  or  sloping,  not  drooping; 
shoulder  blades  flat  across  back  (no 
“wings”)  ;  chest  high  and  slightly  in 
front  of  abdomen ;  straight  legs ;  well¬ 
shaped  feet  with  strong  arches  and  toes 
which  point  straight  ahead. 

Such  a  fine  boy  or  girl  it  would  be 
who  possesses  all  these  points.  But  be¬ 
sides  these,  he  or  she  should  show  a  steady 
gain  each  week.  This  requires  the  right 
sort  of  wholesome,  plain  food,  regular 
hours  for  meals,  rest  and  sleep,  and  out¬ 
door  play  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 


Unscrewing  that  Metal  Top 

QOMETIMES  the  metal  top  un¬ 
screws  from  a  glass  jar  without 
sticking,  but  not  often.  The  time  that 
is  wasted  in  attempting  to  open  such 
jars,  if  profitably  used,  would  enable 
any  one  to  become  a  regular  subscriber 
to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Much  of  this  time  may  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  a  simple  principle  knriwn  to 
every  housewife.  Both  metal  and  glass 
expand  upon  being  heated  and  contract 
when  cooled.  A  single  match  burned  in 
such  a  position  as  to  heat  the  screw  por¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  top  will  usually  loosen 
the  grip  of  the  screw  on  the  jar  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  make  opening  easy.  If  the 
expansion  of  the  top,  due  to  tl.b  heat 
from  the  match,  is  not  great  enough  for 
the  purpose,  thrust  the  glass  jar  into  a 
bucket  or  pan  of  cold  water.  No  screw 
top  can  i-esist  such  persuasive  methods. 


Why  not  have  sharp  tools  in  the  kitchen  ? 
A  small  emery  wheel  on  the  kitchen  shelf 
will  pay  lor  its  cost  many  times  over. 


Extra  help  to  get 
clothes  clean!  Safe  help! 
Thorough  help! 

Splendid  soap  and 
dirt  -  loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels  -  Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap, 
in  any  shape  or  form! 

Easier  washing! 
Quicker,  too! 

Isn’t  this  extra  help 
worth  a  penny  more  a 
week  —  especially  when 
it  is  so  much  cheaper 
in  the  end  ? 


Vour  dealer  has  FelS'Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
t  Plumbing  and  BeatiDg  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

2 54 West  34th  St.  New  York  City 

Cuticura 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

To  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Maze. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Kemoyes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling- 

-  safe 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  AVorks.  Patohoeue,  N.  Y. 

Handsome  Madeira  Cloth 
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Now  is  the  time  to  start  that  handsome  embroidered  luncheon  or  tea  cloth 
you  have  planned  so  long.  E  319-1,  th  cloth  pictured  above,  may  be  had  in  fine 
quality  white  linen,  36  inches  square,  stamped  for  embroidery  $2.00.  The  same 
pattern  stamped  on  cream  linen  $1.50.  Floss  75c. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  arc  inserted  m  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  tollowing  the  style  ot  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  ot  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  ol 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
arder 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Bettei-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nt  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 
a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World's  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty"  head  of  pure  bred  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle.  They  have  just  passed  a  clean  T. 
B.  test.  Will  sell  one  head  or  more  at  10c  per 
lb.  HOWARD  G.  DAVIS,  Bluff  Point,  Yates 
Co..  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  are  profitable 
and  economical  producers  at  the  pail.  Write  for 
bulletin.  R.  J.  LEONARD,  Sec.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  females.  All 
ages.  Best  May  Rose  blood  lines.  Accredited 
herd.  Come  and  see  them.  FLOYD  MILLER, 
Athens,  New  York. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  All 
sizes,  all  ages.  We  raise  ’em,  we  ship  ’em  C.  O. 
D.  anywhere.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


“REDUCED  PRfCF'S  for  Christmas.”  It’s 
hard  to  get  up  at  3  A.  M.  to  get  cows.  An 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  that  has  natural  herd¬ 
ing  instinct  will  bring  them  alone.  Buy  now. 
They'll  bring  your  cows  next  summer.  GEO. 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FASHIONED,  long  eared.  Black  and 
Tan  Foxhound,  6  years,  deer  proof,  great  starter, 
$60.  One  fast  bitch,  stayer  started  in  any  com¬ 
pany,  $150.  One  coon  hound  Coon,  only  $150. 
H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  COACH  PUPPIES  for  sale,  14 
weeks  old.  2  males,  $15  each.  Female,  $10.  Will 
send  C.  O.  D.  on  inspection.  GERTRUDE 
CHAPLIN,  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE — Two  thorobred  Airedales,  fe¬ 
males,  spayed  puppies,  four  months  old,  from 
eligible  stock.  W.  R.  PATTEN,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


SELECTED  FREE  RANGE  STOCK— White 
Wyandotte  cockerels;  Mammouth  Pekin  ducks; 
drakes;  Mammouth  Bronze  turkevs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stan fordville,  N.  Y. 


TLTRKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Regal  Dorcas  White  Wyandotte 
cockerels,  reasonable.  Highest  Wvandotte  pullet 
Farnungdale  1925  contest.  HILLVIEW  FARM, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels,  large, 
healthy,  dark  red  birds,  bred  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  New  York  State  Certified,  prize  winning 
stock,  $4  each.  Few  choice  New  York  State 
certified  hens,  $2.50  each.  Three  certified  cock 
birds  $5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  B. 
SILVER,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred,  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,— Large, 
vigorous,  perfectly  healthy,  pure-bred  stock. 
Tom  SIS;  Hens  $10.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Co- 
hocton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  and  Emden  geese, 
18  to  20  lbs.  Imperial,  Pekin  and  Rouen  ducks. 
M.  A.  FELOCK,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  best  all  pur¬ 
pose  fowl  cockerels  and  trios.  Layers  and  prize 
winners  the  same  day.  A  MARSH,  Lindley,  N. 
Y. 


COCKERELS,  selected  single  comb  White 
Leghorn  and  White  “Rocks.”  From  good  strains, 
guaranteed  to  please,  $3  each.  E.  P.  ALLEN, 
Delhi,  N.  Y.  R.  1. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  A  big  discount  in  Feb. 
thicks.  Order  early.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
for  production.  HOWARD  G.  STARK,  Sodus, 

N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cock¬ 
erels  from  winners;  1st  breeding  pen,  1925  New 
York  State  Production  Show;  highest  number  of 
over  200  eggs,  1925  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  Extra  quality  guaranteed.  Very  rea- 
sonable.  E.  1).  ELMER,  Portville,  N.  Y.  \ 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES,  $3  each. 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Dcansboro,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS  properly  managed. 
Hundreds  testimonials  say  ours  only  Blackhead 
cure.  24  capsules  and  successful  raising  hints 
$1;  $3.50  100.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY, 
816  South  Main,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  one  10,400-egg  single  or 
double-deck  Wishbone  Incubator,  one  9,600-egg 
single  or  double-deck  Wishbone,  one  8,400-egg 
Hall  Mammoth.  These  machines  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Write  for  full  particulars.  LAN¬ 
CASTER  COUNTY  HATCHERY,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY— 1925  CROP,  postpaid,  white 
5  lbs.  $1.05,  10  lbs.  $1.85;  Buckwheat  95c,  10  lbs. 
$1.65.  F.O.B.  Here,  White  60  lb.  can  $7.50; 
Buckwheat,  $5.60.  List  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A,  Dundee,  New  York. 


WONDERVIEW  BUCKWHEAT  HONEY— 
Send  one  dollar  for  a  five  pound  pail  of  our  best 
buckwheat  honev,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR 
WOODRUFF,  Towanda,  Pa. 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10^  $2.05;  Buck- 

wheat,  $1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here.  Clover  $7.80.  Buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  a  Registered  Percheron  stallion 
colt;  sire,  Brilliant  le  Blanc;  dam,  Pink  Coral. 
Will  be  one  year  old  in  May.  Apply  to  THOS. 
JOHNSON,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 
from  growers.  Canots  only.  Inspection  -  -ved. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  [R..  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  chewing  five  lbs.  $1.50;  cigars 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pav  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION.  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE — 70  tons  baled  hay,  very  good 
stock  hay;  some  good  horse  hay.  FRANK  VAN 
DRESAR,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Drop,  New  York. 


KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Sold  under  money  back  guarantee.  3  lbs.  chew¬ 
ing  $1.00  or  4  lbs.  smoking  $1.00.  Pay  for  to¬ 
bacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


BUY  GENUINE  men’s  heavy,  all  wool,  home 
knit  socks,  two  pairs,  $1.75.  MRS.  T.  M. 
STANLEY,  West  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  HOMESPUN  Smoking— 5 
pounds  $1.00;  Chewing  4  pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
CLEMENTS  &  WETTSTA1N,  Chambers,  Ky. 


WILL  BUY — Dairymen’s  League  Certificates. 
Box  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


_  PRINTING _ 

PRINTING  —  LETTERHEADS,  Envelopes, 
Tags,  Statements,  Cards,  Posters.  Labels,  Butter 
Paper,  Tickets,  etc.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  “KEITH’S  PRINTERY,”  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  New  York. 


ISO  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes,  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 

WANTED  HIDES.  FURS,  WOOL— Write 
for  prices  and  tags.  Top  market  quotations. 
Send  your  name  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancas- 
ter.  Pa. 

“WANTED”,  Ginseng  Root,  raw  furs  for 
manufacturer.  IRA  STERN,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 
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Can  These  Men  Succeed  at  Farming 

(C ontinued  from  page  491) 


I  note  that  you  have  very  little  to  of¬ 
fer  in  the  way  of  cash  payment.  I  do 
not  believe  you  will  find  this  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle — certainly  not  if  you 
can  find  your  man.  There  arc  a  good 
many  farms  for  sale  and  at  present  they 
ar^  surely  not  moving  rapidly.  In  some 
cases  the  owner  will  be  so  glad  to  find 
a  prospective  buyer  that  he  will  leave 
the  terms  almost  entirely  to  you,  accept¬ 
ing  almost  any  cash  payment  on  a  con¬ 
tract  and  taking  the  purchaser’s  “say- 
so”  and  good  intentions  for  the  rest.  I 
suppose_you  should  not  expect  a  deed 
for  the  property  until  one  half  the  price 
has  been  paid.  A  deed  has  really  no 
advantage  over  a  fairly  and  liberally 
drawn  contract.  Doubtless  there  are 
some  rural  Shy  locks  but  not  many.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  talked  at  length  with 
a  man  who  had  bought  a  $4500  farm 
with  the  rather  ridiculously  small  cash 
payment  of  $100.  Moreover  he  was  un¬ 
questionably  making  good  for  the  rest. 

Don’t  bother  with  the  farm  selling 
agencies — the  kind  who  advertise  mar¬ 
velous  bargains.  There  is  surely  a  liber¬ 
al  commission  which  will  come  out  f 
you  and  these  agencies  employ  high 
pressure  sales  methods  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  shown  therffselves  de¬ 
void  of  a  conscience. 

Stock  and  tools — more  especially  the 
latter — can  usually  be  bought  with  the 
farm  cheaper  than  in  any  other  way. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 

SEND  YOUR  FLTRS  to  a  licensed  fur  dealer 
and  get  all  your  furs  are  worth.  Free  animal 
bait  to  trappers.  FRANK  A.  RIEMANN,  Con- 
neautviile.  Pa. 


WANTED.  Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
and  Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Write  for 
price  list.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
N.  J.  Fist.  1876.  _ 

TRAPPERS — My  method  of  catching  foxes 
has  no  equal,  63  last  season.  Will  send  free. 
EVERETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


210  ACRES,  10  MILES  NORTH  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  on  State  road.  175  acres  cultivated, 
no  stone,  clay  loam,  good  drainage,  two  11  room 
houses,  barn  36  x  100,  28  stantion  cow  barn,  -  ew 
steel  roofs,  new  granery,  machine  shed  and  hen 
house,  good  well,  spring  creek.  Will  sell  bare 
farm  or  well  equipped  cheap.  WM.  E.  DARK, 
Cl  N.  Y. _ ’ 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a 
good  living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are 
reasonable  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops 
best  suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your 
service.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you 
will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
roads.  Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recre¬ 
ation  for  everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  folder  containing  dependable  information 
on  Southern  California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

2  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS— 
Extraordinary  buildings,  water  and  trees.  Want 
to  retire.  ELBERT  MILLER,  Yalatie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  equipped  farm.  Maryland  or 
Delaware,  give  good  description  and  lowest  price 
for  all.  Address  Box  129,  Lockwood.  Mo. _ 

CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  ID  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CORTLAND  SCIONS  in  quantity,  genuine, 
sturdy.  Succeeds  McIntosh,  outranks  Baldwin. 
Write  for  terms.  W.  H.  HART,  Arlington,  .N. 
Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ORCHARD  MAN,  single;  Considerable  exper- 

ience  in  orchard  management,  tree  surgery,  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Agricultural  college  training,  please 
state  particulars.  Box  360,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 


FARMER,  single,  $50  month,  good  board.  Box 
533,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  pigs, 

either  sex,  shipped  on  approval.  Certificates  ac¬ 
cepted.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT.  Mallory.  N.  Y. 
 REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 

sliires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows,  ser¬ 
vice  boards.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  tor  house- 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. _ 

ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale  from 

manufacturer  at  great  bargain.  Samples  free. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT.  Harmony,  Maine. 


The  sort  of  buildings  you  get  is  of 
course  a  most  important  matter.  Some 
of  our  old  and  perhaps  rather  delapidat- 
t-1  farm  houses  are  really  valuable  ac¬ 
quisitions.  Built  long  ago  when  the 
best  of  lumber  was  abundant  and  fram¬ 
ed  by  honest  old  time  country  carpen¬ 
ters  they  often  stand  still  square  and 
plumb  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
Houses  of  this  type  can  be  modernized 
much  more  cheaply  than  a  new  home 
c.i  i  be  built  and  when  this  is  done  they 
4'.  .'11  always  carry  an  air  of  impressive 
dignity  utterly  lacking  in  these  modern 
jig  saw  structure  which  Dean  Bailey 
once  characterized  as  “Queen  Ann  in 
front  and  Mary  Ann  behind.” 

So  too  the  old  but  heavily  tim'  ered 
barns  may  need  only  new  roofs,  new 
siding  and  plenty  of  paint  to  blossom 
out  into  imposing  structures  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  nearly  always 
their  stables  utterly  fail  to  comply  with 
modern  requirements.  In  the  above 
generalizations  I  am  of  course  referring 
to  the  rather  neglected  farmstead  which 
is  the  class  where  the  real  bargains  are 
most  apt  to  occur.  Fine  up  to  date 
buildings  on  the  main  highways  gener¬ 
ally  cost  a  lot  of  money  even  in  these 
agriculturally  depressed  times. 

Now  so  f  I  have  been  dealing  with 
questions  where  I  feel  reasonably  sure 
of  my  ground.  When  it  comes  to  fore¬ 
telling  what  will  be  the  immediate  eco¬ 
nomic  future  of  agriculture  I  lies Tate 
because  the  role  of  the  prophet  is  at 
best  a  perilous  adventure.  To  be  frank, 
the  present  agricultural  depression  has 
hung  on  longer  than  I  expected  hut  I 
believe  there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  it  at  length  draws  to  an  end.  When 
encouraged  by  remunerative  prices  the 
American  farmer  seems  to  have  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  ability  to  produce  food 
as  was  demonstrated  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  “Great  War.”  Agriculturally 
we  had  had  five  long  lean  years.  Just 
on  general  principles  if  nothing  more 
the  pendulum  ought  to  be  ready  to 
swing  the  other  way  and  I  think  th"-e 
is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  re¬ 
turn  swing  has  set  in.  How  fast  or  how 
far  or  how  long  it  will  go  I  do  not  know. 
In  fact  nobody  knows  and  so  it  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess. 

In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  a  good 
many  farmers  have  given  up  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  joined  the  ranks  of  industrial 
workers  and  so  have  become  food  con¬ 
sumers  rather  than  food  producers.  It 
is  also  perfectly  apparent  apart  from  any 
census  reports  that  large  amounts  of 
marginal  lands  once  tilled  are  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  slip  back  into  forests.  These 
are  all  hopeful  signs— “a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ’. 

Probably  I  am  too  optimistic  but 
sometimes  in  my  enthusiasm  I  even  al¬ 
low  myself  to  believe  that  within  ten 
years  the  farmers  as  a  class  will  W  the 
most  fortunate  of  men.  One  thing  at 
least  I  am  sure  of:  that  you  cannot  per¬ 
manently  keep  one  great  class  of  our 
people  below  the  economic  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

Now  I  am  going  to  venture  to  touch 
upon  iust  one  thing  more.  Possibly  it 
may  be  a  “delicate”  but  in  any  event  it 
is  a  most  interesting  and  delightful 
topic.  In  appraising  farms  I  have  come 
to  see  that  the  human  factor  is  even 
more  important  than  the  physical  prop¬ 
erties  outside.  In  every  department  of 
life — including  "  insurance— -the  bach- 
el  is  admittedly  a  poor  risk  and.  no 
man  ought  to  remain  in  such  dubious 
company  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 
Personally  I  think  of  the  bachelor  as 
only  half  a  man — and  hardly  that.  So 
before  you  boys  go  to  the  land  I  hope 
that  at  the  very  least  one  of  you  has 
found  a  splendid  girl  who  loves  you  and 
loves  the  country  and  wants  to  make  a 
home  there.  If  you  can  measure  up  to 
this  requirement — why — then  I  give 
you  m}'  blessing  and  God  speed. 
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(19)  SOS 


Seavice  Bureau 

Avoid  Fake  Auto  Service  Companies 


i  h rough  the  agent  for  the  American  money  in  investigations  of  prospective  ad- 
Automobile  Service  League,  Inc.,  I  tooK  out  °  ,  ,  ,  - 

vertisers  and  we  turn  down  thousands  of 

dollars  /early  of  advertising  that  many 


a  policy  last  summer  and  paid  premium  of 
$95.00.  Since  that  time  I  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  letters  to  them  and  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  from  nor  get  in  communication 
with  them  whatsoever.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  this:  Is  there  in  existence  such  a 
company  as  the  American  Automobile  Serv¬ 
ice  League,  Inc?” — H.  R.  D.,  New  York. 

'  |  ’HIS  is  a  sample  of  letters  that  we  are 
receiving  in  almost  every  mail  asking 
about  different  automobile  service  com¬ 
panies  who  make  big  promises,  but  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  do  little  toward  keeping 
them.  We  have  commented  upon  these 
schemes  in  these  columns  before.  We 
have  investigated  several  and  have  found 
none  reliable.  We  advise  our  people  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  but  to  deal 
instead  with  your  own  local  garages. 


How 


State  Troopers  Are 
Appointee1 


"Does  a  man  have  to  be  an  ex-service 
man  to  be  a  State  Trooper?  Where  would 
he  enlist  and  where  would  he  have  to  go 
in  training  for  any  length  of  time?  Would 
he  be  paid  while  in  training  and  vhat  is 
the  salary?.  How  long  is  it  before  they  f„n 
be  an  officer?  Do  they  have  to  enlist  for 
more  tharr  one  year?’’ — Mrs.  N.  M.,  N  Y. 

TN  order  to  get  accurate  information  on 
A  this  question,  we  wrote  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Police  :t  Albany,  N.  Y.,  anti 
received  the  following  very  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Warner,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  State  Police. 

"American  Agriculturist,  Gentlemen: — 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  15th, 
one  of  the  preliminary  requirements  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  this  detachment  is  an  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  or  National  Guard.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  requirement  which  is 
occasionally  waived  where  the  applicant’s 
other  qualifications  such  as  physical, 
mental  and  general  record  and  reputation 
are  exceptionally  good. 

The  usual  procedure  for  a  man  desiring 
to  Join  this  organization  is  to  obtain  an 
application  blank  from  either  our  head¬ 
quarters  in  Albany  or  one  of  the  troop  bar¬ 
racks  and  after  this  is  filled  out  it  Is  sent 
here.  When  the  date  of  examination  is 
scheduled  all  those  who  have  application 
blanks  on  file  are  no  .ified  to  appear.  These 
examinations  are  invariably  held  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  and 
those  who  are  successful  are  appointed  to 
one  of  the  six  troops  where  a  vacancy  ex¬ 
ists,  the  actual  enlistment  being  signed 
there.  Our  six  troop  headquarters  are 
located  as  follows: 

Troop  “A’’  Tatavia. 

Troop  “B”  Malone. 

Troop  “C”  Sidney. 

Troop  "D”  Oneida 

Troop  “G”  Troy. 

Troop  “K”  White  plains. 

Preliminary  training  is  given  at  troop 
headquarters  supplemented  by  attendance 
at  the  New  York  State  School  for  Police 
In  Troy  which  holds  sessions  during  January 
and  February  and  to  which  every  member 
of  the  department  is  sent  who  has  not  at¬ 
tended  a  previous  session. 

Salary  begins  at  enlistment  and  for  a 
trooper  this  is  $900  a  year  to  which  $100  is 
added  each  year  of  service  not  to  exceed 
four. 

Commission!.  officers  are  limited  in 
number  by  law  to  six  captains  and  twelve 
lieutenants.  All  the  ones  at  present  have 
been  with  the  organization  practically  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  nine  years  of  its  existence, 
and  as  their  services  are  most  satisfactory 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  there  would 
be  a  vacancy  for  these  positions.  With 
the  many  sergeants,  corporals  and  troopers 
who  have  excellent  records  to  date,  a  man 
enlisting  now  would  have  to  wait  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  oi  years  before  he  '-uld 
hope  to  become  .a  commissioned  officer. 

The  enlistment  period  is  for  two  years 
but  any  one  desiring  to  resign  before  the 
expiration  of  a  full  enlistment  has  always 
been  allowed  to  xTo  so. 

Perhaps  your  correspondent  means  "offi¬ 
cer”  in  the  -ense  that  a  policeman  is  a 
peace  officer.  Technically,  a  man  as  soon 
as  he  is  appointed  to  this  department  .be¬ 
comes  an  officer  in  this  sense.” 


Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed 

THE  American  Agriculturist  accepts 
only  advertising  which  it  believes  to 
be  .  thoroughly  honest.  We  positively 
guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 
We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods 
purchased  by  our  subscribers  from  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  when  the 
article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 
advertised.  To  benefit  by 'this  guarantee 
subscribers  must  say,  “I  saw  your  ad  in 
the  American  Agriculturist"  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. 

Our  service  in  standing  back  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  be  worth  a  lot  to  our 
readers.  To  do  this,  it  costs  us  a  lot  of 


other  publications  accept.  We  mean  to 
make  the  words,  “Old  Reliable  American 
Agriculturist"  mean  what  they  say.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  of  course,  something  that  is  not 
right  gets  by  our  investigations.  When 
they  do,  our  subscribers  can  count  upon 
American  Agriculturist  to  make  good. 

In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we  must 
insist  that  you  mention  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  when  you  write  advertisers. 
Here  is  the  type  of  advertisement  which 
we  do  not  accept: 

“EGG  YIELD  GUARANTEED  TO 
DOUBLE  IN  A  WEEK.  SIMPLE  METHOD 
OFTEN  DOUBLES  AND  TRIPLES  EGG 
PRODUCTION  DURING  MOLT  AND 
WINTER  MONTHS.” 

These  statements  are  untrue  on  the  face 
of  them.  They  are  a  misrepresentation 
and  because  they  are,  we  refused  several 
fairly  large  advertisements  which  con¬ 
tained  them. 


w 


lelp  Find  This  Boy 

E  are  trying  to  learn  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Everett  Wells  of  DeKalb 
Junction,  N.  Y.  When  last  heard  of  he 
was  m  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  His  age  is  ig  years, 
light  complexion,  oiue  eyes,  light  hair, 
about  5  ft.,  5  inches  tall  and  wore  a  brown 
cap,  brown  pants,  sheep  skin  coat  and 
bright  red  sweater.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  whereabouts  of  this  boy,  please  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Service  Bureau,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Conveyances  For  School 
Children 

“Will  you  please  do  me  a  favor?  We 
live  about  a  mile  from  a  country  school 
and  now  we  were  taken  into  the  high 
school.  They  come  after  the  children  .ow, 
but  say  when  snow  comes  they  will  have 
to  walk  to  the  State  Road  which  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Do  they  have  to  walk 
to  the  State  Road  and  wait  till  the  bus 
comes  in  all  kinds  of  weather  or  have 
we  got  a  right  to  keep  them  home  and 
make  them  come  and  get  them  as  they  do 
now.” — A.  M.,,  New  York. 

|  TIE  law  does  not  require  conveyances 
A  to  call  at  each  home  to  gather  up  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  to  be  conveyed  to  school. 
The  children  may  be  required  to  meet  at 
certain  convenient  places  designated  for 
the  purpose.  If  such  requirement  is  made, 
a  comfortable  waiting  place  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Children  cannot  be  required  to 
wait  outside  in  cold  or  inclement  weather. 
If  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  district 
in  which  you  live  should  make  a  require¬ 
ment  as  to  meeting  or  waiting  place  which 
seems  to  you  unreasonable,  and  refuses  to 
provide  comfortable  quarters,  you  may 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Commissioner 
1  f  Education  on  appeal.  Decisions  by  the 
Commissioner  in  other  similar  cases  would  j 
indicate  that  if  your  complaint  is  reason¬ 
able,  the  appeal  will  be  sustained.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  ap¬ 
peal,  however,  because  it  is  much  better 
to  adjust  the  matter  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  this  usually  can  be  done. 
If  it  is  not  adjusted,  a  letter  written  to 
the  Commissioner  will  receive  attention  ahid 
an  investigation  made  and  advice  given. 
This  letter  may  be  written  before  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  and  perhaps  would  get  re¬ 
sults  without  going  through  the  formality 
of  bringing  the  case  to  the  Commissioner 
in  form  of  appeal. 


“I  just  received  the  check  for  $8.80 
for  the  eggs  I  sent  on  the  20th  of  April 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  help. 
I  have  oeen  a  subscriber  for  years  and 
like  the  paper  very  much  and  wish  to  thank 
you  and  wish  you  success  in  the  future. 
I  will  always  speak  a  good  word  for 
you.”— J.  M.  F.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  check  of  $30,  which 
I  received  in  settlement  of  my  •  claim 
against  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.”— A.  R.  M.,  New  York. 


Commendable  Public  Policy 


\ 


HISTORY  tells  us  the  people  of  Northern 
countries  are  usually  the  most  hardy  and 
vigorous-  But  experience  shows  that  the  handi-' 
caps  of  Northern  winters,  when  snow  and  ice  all 
but  close  the  roads,  are  great. 

Fortunately,  this  winter,  the  towns  ana  comma-’' 
nities  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  cooperation  to  keep  the  roads  and  high¬ 
ways  open.  Many  benefits  will  follow  this  policy, 
and  all  citikens  of  the  rural  communities  will  share 
in  them. 

But  the  costs  will  be  great,  and  they  can  be  me*- 
only  from  the  town,  county  and  state  taxes,  to 
which  last  year  the  New  York  Central  Lines  con¬ 
tributed  their  share,  totaling  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  New  York  State  alone. 


J 


Keeping  the  roads  open  in  winter  in  tne  rural 
section  is  a  commendable  use  to  which  to  putu 
the  tax-payers’  money.  ^ 


Newark  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich.1 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,Cclumbus,  Ohio 


Down  sud  Yen  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engine, 

-  Up  to  10  H-/». 

30  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 

"super-powered”  one-profit, 

light  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  'time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  SO-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  It  to  do  the 
work  of  8  to  5  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  VEAfS  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Payalitiieof  It  Down  on  the  Mew  WITTE 

Wl«i  “Y *-Tero.us,.term3  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
profite  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make  — simple  and  trouble-proof- at  rock-bottom 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 

me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
,  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  Interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-m-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres 

I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 


Bums  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Gas-Ou , 
Distillate  or  Gas — 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compact  andeasily  moved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheela  with 
throttling  governor  that  eaves 
money  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY- a  postal 
will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  < 

1806  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1806  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,”  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX202  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


Ei  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  *■«  *  SALISBURY,  MD.  CatalogFREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


“More  Potatoes" 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  of 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  ot  plant, 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
r  ‘simple,  strong,  durable  machine, 
.  rite  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J,  PLATT,  Mfg.,  Sterling,  iU. 


“At  Last, YOU  Can  Secure  for 
Your  Orchard,  The  Famous 


All-Over  Rei— -Pick 
When  Hard-Ripe 
— Keeps  Late 


KING  OF 
ALL  RED  APPLES 

T  M  cpurh 

The  Sensational  New,  Improved 

Stark  Delicious 

STARRING  is  the  NEW  apple  that 
has  amazed  Horticulturists  and 
Fruit  Growers  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other!  __ 

It  was  discovered  by  us  some  years 
ago  in  New  Jersey— a  Stark  Delicious 
tree,  one  limb  of  which  bears  apples 
that  get  red  all  over  in  August,  when 
the  apples  on  the  rest  of  the  tree  are 
still  green  —  a  beautiful,  all-over  red 
even  in  stem  and  blossom  ends. 

i  Because  they  color  earlier,  they  can 
be  picked  while  still  hard-ripe  and  will 
keep  until  late  Spring  without  getting 
dry  or  mealy — retaining  full  juice  and 
crispness.  That  is — 

WHY  We  Paid 

$6,000.00  foi 

this  one  STARRING  Limb 


Now,  after  years  of  the  most 
exacting  tests  _  we  are  able  to  exult¬ 
antly  announce  to  you  and  the  world 
that  STARRING  is  a  supreme  Suc¬ 
cess  !  W e  have  proved  that  ST  ARKING 
propagates  true  to  type  and  produces 
fru't  true  to  name,  in  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations. 


Thousands  of  Fruit 
See  the  STARRING — I 


>  In  two  impressive  pilgrimages  (in 
Aug.  1923  and  Aug.  1925)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  scientifically  investigating 
the  Original  STARICING  tree  and 
young  2nd  generation  ST  ARKING 
trees  in  bearing,  thousands  of  Fruit 
Authorities  (including  43  State  and 
Government  Horticulturists),  Fruit 
Growers  and  Fruit  Buyers  took  part. 

Their  enthusiastic  endorsements 
and  prophecies  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  STARRING  superiority  better 
than  any  words  of  ours. . 

SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
for  FREE  BOOK  THAT  RELATES 
THE  WHOLE  STARRING  STORY, 

illustrated  with  several  hundred  Nat¬ 
ural  Color  Photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  STARRING  and  all  our 
leading  fruits. 


Prof.  M.  J.  Dorsey, 

State  Horticulturist,  Illinois, 
who  inspected  STARRING  in  Aui 
1923  and  Aug.  1925,  said — “You  should 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  stability  of 
this  extra  early  red  color  when  propa¬ 
gated.  This  Apple  is  Worth  Millions  to  the 
r’ountry’s  Fruit  Growers!” 


uthorities  T  hrorage 
en  from  3000 


via 


One  of  the  STARKIi!  ~  'investi¬ 
gators,  DR.  U.  P.  HEDR1< _ C,  inter¬ 

nationally  famous  as  a  Pomologist 
and  Author,  State  Horticulturist 
NEW  YORK,  publicly  declared:— 
“Never  before  have  we  seen  a  bud- 
sport  as  this.  The  color  is  a  deeper 
red  and  colors  much  earlier.  This 
enables  STARRING  to  be  stored 
and  maintain  its  firmness.  We  have, 
in  STARRING,  a  value  far  above 
the  others.  We  believe  that  STAR¬ 
RING  will  always  come  through  as  it 
is  now  doing.” 

READ  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
OTHER  FAMOUS  FRUIT  AU¬ 
THORITIES  IN  OUR  FREE  BOOK. 
SEND  COUPON, 


STARKING 
Tree  Supply  Is 
Limited  This  Year! 

Unquestionably  the  demand  will 
exceed  this  year’s  supply.  We  will 
file  and  fill  all  STARKING  orders 
in  order  received.  Trees  will  be  re¬ 
served  until  time  you  desire  same 
shipped.  Get  Book  Right  Away  So 
You  Can  Order  Quick.  Send  Cou¬ 
pon  Today! 

5  Seed  1  i EBigiit-Resister” 


Tom 
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Just  check 
Free  Seed 
Square  in  the  Coupon,  Also  Check  and 
get  Big  Beautiful  1926  Vegetable  &  Flower 
Seed  Catalog. 
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[Nurseries 


Largest  in  the  World  —  Oldest  in  America 
-^seb  on  :•  as  mm  wm  &n  an  an  an  an  an  urb 

STARK  BRO’S,  Box  192  ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  the  FREE  Books  I  have  checked  in  the  squares  below 

□  Send  me  FREE  NEW  1926  FRUIT  BOOK  FI  Send  me  LATEST  PRICE  INFORMA- 
telling  me  all  about  STARKING  and  all  k  xION  on  Shrubs,  Ornamentals  &  FREE 
vour  leading  fruits. 

□  Send  me  FREE  NEW  1926  BOOK  OF 
VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEED  AT 
NEWEST  PRICES. 


at  LOUISIANA.  MO  For  110 

mi  CUT  COUPON  HERE  '  '  ..4  5885  SCSI  8383  3SHS  t£8B  WBS  899  SB®  mi 8  SKS3  ®38 

Am.  Ag.  1-2-26 


Vame.. 


St.  or  R.R.  No.- 


I  may  plant- 


'State  Kind  and  Number) 


LANDSCAPE  PLANS. 

|  1  Send  me  5  STARK’S  “BLIGHT-RESIS* 
TER”  TOMATO  SEED— FREE. 

. . . .Fruit  Trees  This  Spring 


$ 

Salesmen 

Wanted 

Good  Pay  Weekly. 
Healthful,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Work.  Many 
of  our  men  rnaka 
$3500  and  more— 
writs  for  terms. 


State- 
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Observations  on  Our  Apple  Industry 

An  Apple  Grower’s  Creed— A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


M.  C.  Burritt 


HOULD  I  set  out  more  apple  trees 
or  has  this  fruit  been  overplanted 
already?  What  of  the  future  of  our 
apple  industry  in  Western  New 
York?  These  are  questions  which  many 
young  men  are  asking.  They  are  provok¬ 
ed  by  the  growth  of  production  in  competi¬ 
tive  regions  and  espec¬ 
ially  by  such  large 
crops  as  those  of  1922 
and  1924. 

In  trying  to  answer 
these  questions  we 
need  not  only  to  con¬ 
sult  the  cold  statistics 
of  plantings  and  mar¬ 
kets,  but  to  have  a 
vision  of  the  future. 
Many  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  Western  New 
York  owe  their  success  not  so  much  to 
illuminating  statistics  as  to  theiiwcourage 
and  their  faith  in  the  future  of  apple  grow¬ 
ing.  W  e  should  remember  and  honor 
such  men  as  Albert  Wood,  Delos  Tenny, 
John  and  Luther  Callamer,  Foster  Udell, 
B.  J.  Case,  Thomas  B.  \Vilson,  Grant 
Hitchings,  E.  W.  Catchpole,  Frank  Brad- 
ley,  S.  J.  T.  Bush,  Fred  Porter,  Teats 
Bros.,  Samuel  Fraser  and  scores  of  others 
who  have  made  large  plantings,  incurred 
heavy  financial  risks  in  bringing  them  to 
maturity  and  lived  to  reap  liberal  rewards 
themselves  and  to 
see  their  splendid 
orchard  properties 
in  the  hands  of  their 
sons. 

Old  Orchards  Need 
Replacing 

Other  encourag¬ 
ing  facts  besides  the 
success  of  many  or- 
chardists  are  the 
common  observation 
that  the  old  home 
orchard  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  that 
most  of  the  older 
commercial  orchards 
have  reached  their 
peak  of  production 
and  are  beginning  to 
decline.  It  will  re- 
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quire  more  than  half  of  the  large  plantings 
of  the  last  and  the  p.  -sent  generations  to 
date  to  replace  these  old  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  planted  in  the  eighties 
and  earlier.  And  meanwhile  the  last  fifty 
years  have  seen  our  population  more  than 
doubled.  I  believe  that  a  few  years  more 
will  see  the  demand  side  of  the  scales  out¬ 
balance  the  supply  side  to  such  mi  extent 
as  to  bring  on  another  great  wave  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Our  plantings  have  largely  been  in 
waves.  Only  a  few  courageous  men  of 
faith  plant  when  the  majority  are  not 
planting  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  de¬ 
mand  when  it  arises.  Population  is  al¬ 
ready  increasing  more  rapidly  than  supply. 

On  the  other  hand  we  all  have  very 
much  in  our  minds  the  severe  competition 
with  great  new  apple  growing  regions, 
especially  in  years  of  heavy  production, 
and  the  depressing  effect  of  this  competi¬ 
tion'  in  the  markets.  The  years  when  the 
crop  is  short  in  other  regions  are  usually 
the  best  years  for  us.  When  the  crop  is 
good  all  over  the  country  the  price  is  ruin¬ 
ously  low. 

We  also  have  on  our  minds  the  dispro¬ 
portionately  high  cost  of  growing  apples. 
While  the  price  of  apples  during  the  last 
eight  years  has  had  an  index  number 
(prewar-100)  ranging  from  135  to  219,  the 
index  number  of  prices  of  all  commodities 


Most  of  the  older  Commercial  orchards  have  reached  their  peak  of  production.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  half  the  large  plantings  of  the  last  and  present  generation  to  replace  them. 


has  ranged  from  141  to  252  and  of  wages 
from  190  to  229.  Spray  materials,  barrels, 
fertilizers,  machinery  and  other  materials 
together  with  labor  have  been  so  high  that 
when  the  apple  price  was  low  the  grower 
has  had  little  or  nothing  left  for  his  own 
work,  and  investment.  And  the  cost  and 
carrying  charges  in  growing  young 
orchards  have  been  prohibitive  to  many 
growers  who  may  have  wanted  to  plant 
trees. 

A  Highly  Developed  Region 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  future  business  of  growing  ap¬ 
ples  in  Western  New  York  must  either  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  well  organized  farm 
having  other  good  sources  of  income,  or  a 
specialty  developed  on  a  large  scale.  This 
region  has  an  unusually  well  developed, 
highly  diversified  and  stable  agriculture. 
Land  values  fluctuate  comparatively  little. 
Few  farms  change  hands  except  from 
father  to  son.  With  widely  diversified 
sources  of  income — grain  and  beans,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage,  canning  crops  and  live¬ 
stock,  together  with  fruit — including  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries  as  well  as 
apples — not  all  are  likely  to  fail  in  any  one 
year.  If  the  apple  crop  is  so  small  or  the 
price  so  low  that  it  doesn’t  pay  expenses, 
there  are  other  sources  of  income  to  carry 
the  farm  over  to  a  better  apple  year. 
Moreover  such  diversification  by  distribut¬ 
ing  labor,  machinery 
overhead  and  other 
costs  among  several 
enterprises  reduces 
the  cost  of  growing 
apples  and  utilizes 
labor  and  equipment 
better.  The  bulk  of 
the  fruit  is  now 
grown  on  this  type 
of  general  farm 
which  probably 
averages  about  ten 
acres  of  apple  orch¬ 
ard,  about  half  of 
which  is  young  (10 
to  25  years)  and 
half  old  (45  to  50 
years)  or  older. 

As  a  rule  these 
general  farmers  do 
not  take  quite  as 

( Continued  on  page  29) 
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Grop  Protection  by  Dusting 

A  Common  Sense  Talk  by 

f.  l.  McDonough 

Crop  Pest  Specialist 

When  the  orchard  needs  an  application'  of  insecticide  or  fungicide 
the  present  moment  is  the  time  to  begin  making  that  application  and  the 
time  to  finish  that  application  is  just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  takes  time  to 
make  the  application  and  the  larger  the  acreage  to  be  covered  the  more 
time  will  be  involved  in  getting  in  and  over  the  crop. 

The  very  shortest  time,  then,  that  can  be  taken  to  spread  a  film 
of  pest  destroying  material  over  the  trees  will  yield  the  most  pro¬ 
tection  over  that  entire  orchard.  If  a  grower  begins  on  one  side  of  his 
orchard  to  spray  and  does  not  get  over  it  for  several  days,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  entire  orchard  in  question  cannot  have  a  maximum  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

Insect  enemies,  such  as  codling  moth,  will  demand  tremendous 
toll  in  the  few  days’  time  that  the  unprotected  portion  of  the  orchard 
has  been  exposed  to  attack.  If  fungus  diseases,  such  as  apple  scab, 
are  at  work  and  a  rain  has  occurred  during  the  spraying  operation  the 
spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus  will  have  sprouted  and  sent  their  roots 
into  the  leaf  tissue.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  material  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  plants  that  will  stop  this  particular  infection  be¬ 
cause  diseases  of  fruit  must  be  prevented  and  not  cured. 

The  grower  must  keep  a  stride  ahead  of  the  fungus  enemies  of  the 


Every  Year  More  Growers  Use 


orchard.  He  must  get  in  and  over  his  crop  and  lay  that  film  of  pro' 
tection  everywhere  on  the  growing  surface. 


Everyone  has  seen  portions  of  crops  destroyed  or  damaged  by  plant 
diseases  where  the  crops  had  been  treated  with  spray  applications  and, 
supposedly,  all  in  the  same  way.  These  failures  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  rain  or  an  infection  period  had  occurred  and  interrupted  the 
operation  of  getting  over  the  crop  with  that  film  of  protective  insecticide 
or  fungicide.  By  the  time  the  grower  returned  to  complete  the  spraying, 
infection  had  taken  place  or  insect  enemies  had  been  allowed  to  do  their 
damage. 

If  this  grower  had  been  dusting  he  would  have  been  in  and  over  the 
crop  and  the  time  element  would  have  been  so  reduced  as  to  have  made 
it  possible  to  get  the  protection  on  the  trees  before  fungus  infection  and 
insect  outbreak  had  the  chance  to  wreak  their  devastating  damage. 

In  dusting  and  spraying,  essentially  the  same  basic  materials  are 
used.  The  difference  lies  in  the  method  of  application.  In  dusting,  the 
air  is  the  carrier  which  forces  the  insecticide  or  fungicide  to  all  parts 
of  the  trees  being  treated.  Dusting  covers  four  to  five  times  as  fast  as 
spraying.  Dusting  machinery  is  simple  equipment  and  always  ready 
for  use  so  that  a  large  acreage  can  often  be  covered  in  the  time  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to  repair  or  adjust  some  portion  of  a  complicated 
spraying  machine. 

From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  labor  saving,  dusting  bears  the 
same  relation  to  spraying  as  the  farm  tractor  hauling  the  gang  plow 
does  to  the  one-horse  draw  plow.  Frequently,  the  grower’s  practice  of 
protecting  a  crop  against  its  pests  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  man 
undertaking  to  hitch  a  horse  to  his  farm  wagon,  driving  25  miles  to 
town  and  having  to  be  back  at  the  farm  in  an  hour.  Of  course,  this 
cannot  be  done.  Yet,  some  growers  will  try  to  protect  25  acres  when 
the  protection  must  be  brought  about  in  a  few  hours— and  they  will 
take  days  to  do  it.  Frequently,  the  first  few  hours’  work  only  have 
been  effective  in  protecting  the  growing  crop.  However,  it  is  highly  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  grower  to  get  into  an  automobile  and  make  a  trip  of  25 
miles  in  an  hour  and  do  it  easily.  It  is  equally  possible  for  him  to 
'  cover  the  25  acres  in  a  few  hours  with  a  duster  and  secure  protection 
ahead  of  the  pending  fungus  infection  or  insect  outbreak. 


He  cannot  make  the  25-mile  trip  with  a  horse  and  buggy  in  an 
hour.  Neither  can  be  spray  his  entire  orchard  {when  it  is  needed) 
in  a  few  hours,  but  he  can  dust  it  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  the  spraying.  Let  any  grower  whose  crop  has  been  damaged 
by  apple  scab,  for  instance ,  consult  a  Plant  Pathologist,  he  will  be  told 
every  time  that  he  failed  to  make  the  application  ahead  of  the  infection 
which  occurred  during  a  certain  rainy  period.  What  then  is  the  big¬ 
gest  limiting  factor  in  the  control  of  orchard  pests?  It  is  certainly, 
without  argument,  TIMELINESS  OF  APPLICATION. 

Are  you  equipped  to  get  in  and  over  your  orchard  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  very  shortest  time  possible?  If  you  are  not,  then,  you 
must  certainly  be  untimely  in  making  the  necessary  application  of  in¬ 
secticide  and  fungicide  in  the  orchard.  With  a  duster  TIMELINESS 
OF  APPLICATION  is  made  four  times  as  easy.  In  other  words,  if  two 
men  with  an  equal  knowledge  of  orchard  practice — one  having  a  duster 
and  the  other  a  sprayer — the  grower  who  is  dusting  will  have  four 
chances  of  getting  in  and  over  his  crop  in  a  timely  way  while  the  one 
who  is  spraying  will  have  but  one. 

The  grower  who  is  dusting  is  a  four  to  one  favorite  over  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is  spraying  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  overcoming  the 
greatest  hazard  in  the  production  of  clean  fruit — TIMELINESS  OF 
APPLICATION. 
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Cut  This  Out,  Sign  and  Mail  to 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  books  on  the  subjects 
I  have  checked  [X]  below: 


r— i  Fruit  r— i  Crop  r~ }  Dormant  Dusting 

LJ  Catalog  I — I  Catalog  LJ  Method 


□ 


When  and  How 
to  Dust 


□  Niagara  Soluble 
Sulphur  Compound 


DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Because  Dust  Users  Are  Getting  Results 

They  find  that  dusting  the  Niagara  way  offers  the  simplest,  most 
economical  and  most  effective  method  of  protecting  fruit  and  crops 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases. 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way  Means — 

1 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  accurate  long-lived  equipment  made 
especially  for  the  purpose — Machines  that  have  been  developed  to 
sturdy  perfection  by  years  of  actual  commercial  use  plus  years  of 
constant  study  to  make  them  able  to  meet 
any  conditions  under  which  dusting  ma¬ 
chines  must  operate. 

2 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  perfected 
dusts  —  The  name  Niagara  on 'insecticides 
and  fungicides  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
a  mark  and  guarantee  of  quality. 

3 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  the  constant 
co-operation  of  Niagara  trained  men — Ex¬ 
perts  who  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
grower  to  insure  that  both  Niagara  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Materials  produce  clean  crops. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  Dust  the  Niagara  Way 

Every  grower  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the  Niagara 
Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time  and  crops  by 
getting  the  fight  Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk  with  your  dealer,  write 
us,  or  better  still  visit  our  booth  at  the — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
ROCHESTER  MEETING,  JANUARY  13-14-15 

and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are  best  to  use  on 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Celery, 
Small  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 
Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  protecting  the 
crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will  save  your 
crops  and  your  money, 

cNiagava  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Ask  us  about 


The  new  NIAGARA 
“  Kolo  ”  Dusting  Ma¬ 
terials  that  you  can 
see  stick. 


’  PLEASE  FILL  THIS  IN: 

I  have _ acres  of  orchard - acres  of  potatoes, 

truck  crops. 

Name - 


Also  Makers  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

( The  Complete  Dormant  and  Delayed  Dormant  Spray ) 


Address 
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Quality  Sells  the  Goods 

Service  Also  Counts — A  Plowhandle  Talk 


IN  one  of  Mr.  Burritt’s  interesting  farm  ar¬ 
ticles  he  tells  of  a  loss  to  a  farmer  because 
he  was  not  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
prevailing  prices  of  cabbage  and  the  loss 
^hereof. 

My  mind  was  set  back  in  a  sort  of  rummag¬ 
ing  fashion  to  earlier  days  with  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  now  and  then. 

Good  salesmanship  is  an  art  and  possessed 
by  only  a  few  people.  Not 
only  does  one  need  to  know 
market  values  and  condi¬ 
tions,  but  personality  and 
psychology,  or  whatever 
one  sees  fit  to  call  it,  goes 
a  long  way  in  the  making 
of  a  good  buyer  and  a  good 
seller.  I  expect  that  co¬ 
operative  marketing  will 
hinge  more  upon  this  art 
and  proper  packing,  with 
all  that  goes  with  it,  than 
upon  the  volume  of  goods 
marketed. 

One  does  not  need  proph¬ 
ecy  and  large  vision  to  anticipate  constantly 
increasing  sales  of  farm  products  through 
some  sort  of  federated  plan. 

Buyers  Want  the  “Quality”  Man 

There  must  however  continue  a  demand  for 
individual  ^fiesmanship  and  in  a  mixed  farm 
production  such  as  we  have  in  the  East  the 
individual  may  keep  pace  and  even  win  out 
over  cooperation. 

But — and  here  comes  the  first  problem  in 
salesmanship — quality,  package  and  service. 
Artistic  salesmanship  may  win  out  once  with¬ 
out  these  qualities  but  look  out  next  time.  I 
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do  not  mean  that  every  box  of  apples  and  bot¬ 
tle  of  milk  shall  all  be  of  a  similar  grade  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  uniformity  high 
grades  will  be  sold  out  first  when  the  rub 
comes  and  misfortune  does  come  by  times  to 
all  of  us.  Buyers  will  come  to  the  man  who 
has  quality  and  he  can  with  some  safety  put 
up  the  cost  of  production  argument. 

Dr.  Pfyfe,  certified  milk  inspector  for  the 
Borden  Co.,  when  he  makes  his  monthly  visit 
to  each  individual  farm  putting  up  certified 
milk  says  “what  the  customer  wants  and  in¬ 
sists  upon  having  is  perfectly  clean  milk  put 
up  in  a  perfectly  clean  bottle,  packed  in  a  clean 
case  and  served  on  time  by  a  clean  man  and 
outfit.” 

“Keep  these  things  in  mind  and  do  them 
and  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do.” 

Simple,  yes,  but  it  keeps  a  lot  of  folks  busy 
watching  out  and  yet  I  know  of  no  brand  of 
salesmanship  that  can  take  its  place. 

Service  Enters  the  Picture 

Service  gets  into  salesmanship  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  quality  and  appearance,  and  there  is 
an  open  place  for  service  whether  we  deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  customer  or  unload  at  a  car  door 
wholesale.  The  thought  should  always  be 
back  of  every  quart  of  milk,  box  of  apples,  or 
bushel  of  potatoes,  what  can  I  do  to  make  my 
buyer  pleased ;  maybe  to  guard  against  milk 
freezing  in  the  winter  or  to  suggest  that  the 
bottle  be  taken  into  the  house  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  you  deliver  it  in  the  warm  weather. 
The  box  of  apples  to  be  delivered  as  agreed. 
The  load  of  potatoes  to  be  delivered  at  the  time 
agreed,  free  from  dirt,  properly  sorted,  just  like 


we  would  like  to  have  some  piece  of  work  done 
for  us. 

John  McDonald  and  his  family  acquired 
fame  by  shipping  eggs,  poultry  and  butter 
from  their  farm  near  Delhi,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  customers  in  Brooklyn  for  about  35 
years  because  they  observed  this  brand  of 
salesmanship. 

Experience  Teaches  a  Lot 

Most  of  us  have  to  be  taught,  however, 
through  hard  experience.  By  nature  I  never 
was  and  could  not  be  a  good  trader.  That 
means  not  a  good  buyer  or  seller  and  because 
of  this  weakness  I  had  to  learn  what  is  in  my 
judgment  a  most  important  element  in  the 
make  up  of  farm  salesmanship — the  willing¬ 
ness  or  perhaps  the  art  of  selecting  buyers 
who  are  to  be  trusted,  and  the  percentage  of 
reliable  buyers  is  as  high  as  the  percentage  of 
reliable  farmers.  I  suppose  by  nature  there  is 
no  difference.  The  dealer,  however,  has  been 
forced  to  obey  certain  rules  of  business  or  he 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed.  In  fact  what 
you  and  I  consider  honesty  the  dealers  might 
consider  as  profitable  rules  of  business.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  learn  that  I  was  safer 
in  the  hands  of  these  reliable  dealers  and  what 
I  needed  most  to  learn  was  to  do  only  what  I 
wanted  done  for  me,  and  that  this  method  was 
in  my  case  about  the  only  safe  one.  In  other 
words  we  were  working  in  a  piece  of  coopera¬ 
tion  that  was  a  good  one  for  me,  and  also 
just  as  good  for  the  buyer. 

This  sort  of  human  dealing  leads  to  mutual 
helpfulness,  for  seldom  does  all  the  good  for¬ 
tune  go  to  one  of  the  parties  concerned  and 
furthermore  I  would  generally  find  myself  a 
( Continued  on  page  34) 


Give  the  Young  Trees  a  Chance 

Severe  Pruning  Delays  Their  Conning  into  Bearing  and  Makes  Smaller  Trees 


YEARS  ago  the  saying  used  to  be,  “prune 
when  your  knife  is  sharp.”  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  where  our  orchards  would  be 
today  if  that  policy  were  followed  liter¬ 
ally,  for  where  is  the  man  who  is  content  with  a 
dull  knife.  Some  men  would  be  pruning  all  the 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  growers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  that  policy  even  to  this  day, 
going  at  a  young  tree  with  the  apparently  sole  in¬ 
tention  of  cutting  out  wood,  whereas  all  -'t  needs 
is  a  slight  correction.  Y 

Facts  that  have  been  gathered  in  recent  .years 
prove  conclusively  that  severe  pruning  in  young 
orchards  is  a  doubly  expensive  operation.  In 
the  first  place  every  fruit  grower  knows  that  it 
takes  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  for  the 
seemingly  endless  job  not  only  to  correct  the 
shape  of  the  tree  but  to  get  rid  of  the  resulting 
trash.  In  the  second  place  severe  pruning  hits 
the  pocketbook  directly.  Comparisons  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  light  pruning  on  young  trees  brings 
them  into  bearing  sooner  and  results  in  higher 
yields  than  where  they  have  been  pruned  severely. 

Survey  Taken  in  Wayne  County 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  fruit  men  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  made 
a  survey  of  orchards  in  two  sections  of  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  will  represent  the  fruit 
growing  practice  of  the  entire  state.  One  sec¬ 
tion  included  a  strip  running  north  and  south 
through  Clyde,  Rose,  North  Rose  and  Huron. 
The  other  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  county 
reaching  from  Palmyrr  north  to  Pultneyville. 
The  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  yields  of 
various  varieties  and  trees  of  different  ages  over 
a  period  ofYhree  years. 

When  the  survey  was  completed  and  checked 
against  the  experimentally  pruned  orchards  at 
fthaea  and  Geneva,  the  investigators  were  led 
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Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 

to  believe  that  the  growers  not  only  in  Wayne 
County  but  the  entire  state  were  pruning  their 
young  trees  too  severely  and  thereby  delaying  the 
time  they  would  come  into  bearing.  For  instance, 
the  trees  in  the  experimental  orchard  at  Ithaca 
in  its  tenth  year,  produced  more  fruit  per  tree 
than  the  orchards  i. .  Wayne  County  that  averaged 
15  years  of  age,  the  orchards  at  Cornell  produc¬ 
ing  more  in  one  year  than  the  surveyed  orchards 
produced  in  three. 

Long-Term  Demonstrations  for  Comparison 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,- the  Wayne  County 
Farm  .Bureau  started  nine  long-term  pruning 
demonstrations  something  like  five  years  ago.  In 
all  of  these  demonstrations  a  young  orchard  was 
taken  anywhere  from  one  year  of  age  up  to  nine 


Neighbor  (as  stove  blows  up) — Well!  That’s  the 
first  time  I’ve  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scrapp  leave  the 
house  TOGETHER  in  months! — Judge. 


and  ten.  In  each  orchard  a  local  grower  pruned 
a  number  of  trees  in  one  row,  while  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  row  a  representative  of  the  College 
pruned  an  equal  number  of  equally  sized  trees. 
Each  year  members  of  the  bureau  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  college  go  back  to  these  same  trees 
pruning  one  row  rather  severely  and  the  other 
slightly. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  demonstrations 
is  said  to  be  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
Willis  McOmber  of  Wolcott  since  sold  to  Mr. 
I.  Kotvis.  Three  10-year  old  Ben  Davis  were 
pruned  very  severely  and  three  hardly  pruned  at 
all.  The  trees  blossomed  the  same  "and  other¬ 
wise  were  treated  similarly.  In  1922  the  heavily 
pruned  trees  produced  11  bushels  of  fruit,  while 
those  slightly  pruned  produced  24  bushels.  In 
1923,  the  trees  that  produced  11  bushels,  pro¬ 
duced  9Jj  bushels  while  those  slightly  pruned 
produced  7)4  bushels.  Taking  the  two  years  into 
account  the  slightly  pruned  trees  showed  the 
better  yield.  In  1923  the  yield  in  all  the  orchards 
was  very  light  but  the  results  were  practically  the 
same. 

On  the  farm  of  H.  W.  Davis  of  Alton,  four 
lightly  pruned  Ben  Davis  produced  23  bushels, 
while  four  severely  pruned  trees  yielded  i6)4 
bushels.  On  the  farm  of  C.  Todd  of  Ontario, 
there  were  2)4  bushels  of  Wealthies  from  the 
lightly  pruned  trees  and  only  a  half  bushel  from 
those  severely  pruned.  The  Northern  Spies  of 
M.  Ransley  of  Alton,  on  the  lightly  pruned  trees 
yielded  5)4  bushels,  while  those*  cut  severely 
yielded  3)4  bushels.  These  figures  were  supplied 
by  E.  R.  Wagner,  formerly  county  agent  in 
Wayne  County  and  now  farming  in  Western 
New  York. 

The  Columbia  County  Farm  Bureau,  of  which 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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ize  and  work  on  the  problem  locally  in  your 
local  farm  meetings  and  give  your  active  sup¬ 
port  for  a  campaign  against  unfair  taxes,  we 
can  do  nothting. 


hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  New 
York  City  consumer  in  a  thousand  who  knows 
two  or  three  of  the  best  varieties  of  our  line 
eastern  apples. 
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The  Apple  Grower’s  Creed 

ON  the  feature  page  this  time,  M.  C.  Burritt 
has  set  down  what  he  thinks  are  the 
prospects,  good  and  bad,  for  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  future.  In  this,  he  has  stated  the  apple 
grower’s  creed,  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  read  in  a  long  time. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  in  reading 
this  article,  as  you  will  be,  with  the  names 
which  Mr.  Burritt  mentioned  of  great  fruit 
growers  of  New  York  State  who  have  made 
good,  for  one  reason,  because  they  had  faith, 
faith  to  go  ahead  and  plan  for' the  future  of 
their  business  when  no  one  else  could  see  that 
it  had  any  future.  Such  has  been  the  history 
of  all  great  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 


You  Pay  The  Taxes 

JOHN  C.  WATSON,  Illinois  tax  expert 
J  says,  “The  state  of  Illinois  has  recently 
voted  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  building 
highways  when  it  might  well  have  levied  a 
gasoline  tax  and  gotten  the  same  results  for 
half  the  cost.” 

We  will  go  a  step  farther  and  state  that  it 
it  were  in  New  York  under  our  present  tax 
laws  without  a  gasoline  tax,  the  farmeis 
would  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  their  share 
of  the  hundred  million  dollars.  During  1925, 
New  York  State  lost  approximately  fourteen 
million  dollars  because  of  its  failure  to  levy  a 
tax  on  gasoline  sales.  New  York,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  are  the  only  four 
states  out  of  the  forty-eight  that  have  not 
been  wise  enough  to  levy  this  just  tax  and 
thereby  put  the  cost  of  road  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  where  it  belongs,  that  is,  on  road 
users. 

Has  this  very  important  question  been 
studied  and  discussed  in  your  Grange  and  oth¬ 
er  local  farm  meetings?  Has  anything  else 
been  done  by  local  farmers  towards  standing 
up  for  their  rights  on  this  whole  farm  tax 
situation?  If  not,  we  take  it  that  you  think 
your  taxes  are  all  right"and  will  not  mind  if 
they  go  on  increasing.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
nothing  certain  in  this  world  but  death  and 
the  taxes.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  farmers 
will  continue  to  pay  more  than  their  just  share 
of  taxes  until  they  stand  up  for  their  rights. 
WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT 
IT? 


Another  Old  Timer  Gone 

TAMES  WOOD,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
J  known  farmers  of  the  State  recently  died 
at  his  farm  home  at  Mt.  Kisco,  Westchester 
County,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  _  He  was  born 
in  the  same  house  in  which  he  died  and  on  the 
same  farm  where  the  Wood  family  had  lived 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 
In  addition  to  many  other  _  activities,  Mr. 
Wood  was  President  at  one  time  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

What  tremendous  changes  it  was  his  priv¬ 
ilege  to  see  in  all  the  world  about  him  anl 
particularly  in  the  methods  of  farming,  in  his 
long  life !  Probably  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Wood’s  life. brought 
the  most  wonderful  changes  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

Keeping  the  Old  Farm  Fertile 

IN  the  neighborhood  where  Ave  Avere  raised, 
there  AAras  one  farm  that  always  seemed  to 
be  Avay  ahead  in  production  of  eAeiy  other 
farm  in  the  neighborhood.  Good  years  and 
bad,  it  always  seemed  to  get  the  record  for 
heaAry  hay,  good  clover,  most  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre,  and  the  biggest  c^rn.  We 
often  Avondered  about  it  a,S  a  boy.  W  e  knew 
the  man  was  a  good  farmer,  but  so  Avere  many 
of  the  other  farmers  of  the  neighborhood. 
There  Avas  something  more  back  of  it.  __ 

In  later  years  we  have  come  to  know  the 
ansAver.  This  man  knew  the  secret  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  increasing  the  soil  fertility  of  his 
farm.  He  practiced  crop  rotation  in  Avhich 
clover  played  a  prominent  part.  He  not  only 
had  a  big  dairy  A\rith  a  lot  of  manure,  but  he 
made  the  best  use  of  it,  and  in  so  doing,  his 
farm  came  in  time  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 
Avhole  neighborhood. 

It  takes  a  real  husbandman  and  a  real 
man  to  leave  the  land  a  little  bit  better  than 
he  found  it.  In  our  great  family  of  readers, 
there  are  thousands  of  such  men.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  other  readers,  Avill  you.  not  tell 
us  Ieoav,  in  addition  to  makjng  a  living,  you 
have  preserved  and  increased  the  fertility  of 
your  soil?  For  the  best  letter  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  American  Agriculturist  will  pay 
three  dollars.  We  Avill  give  two  dollars  for 
the  second,  and  a  dollar  each  for  all  of  the 
other  letters  Ave  have  space  for  and  can  use. 
Letters  should  not  be  over  tAvo  hundred  and 
fifty  words  in  length  and  should  be  plainly 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Contest 
closes  March  1,  1926.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

One  Way  To  Sell  Apples 

WE  Avould  like  to  emphasize  again  what 
AA'e  have  stated  several  times  before,  that 
the  future  success  of  the  NeAV  York  apple 
groAvers  will  depend  at  least  in  part  on  cutting 
doAvn  the  large  number  of  varieties  that  are 
now  thrust  upon  a  bewildered  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  Not  even  the  best  informed  apple  man  can 
name  all  of  the  apple  varieties  that  are  raised 
and  marketed  in  this  State.  Such  a  situation 
is  absurd. 

No  wonder  that  the  Western  apple  grower 
has"  obtained  such  a  hold  on  our  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  He  has  found  tAvo  or  three  or  four  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  of  apples  that  his  public 
Avants,  and  that  is  all  he  offers  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  are  few  apple  lovers  in  the  city 
who  are  not  familiar  Avith  the  looks  and  tastes 
of  these  few  Avestern  varieties  such  as  the  De¬ 
licious  and  the  Spitzenburg.  On  the  other 


EVERY  time  Ave  go  into  a  dairy  barn  and 
get  a  good  whiff  of  the  combined  odors  of 
animals,  hay  and  .silage,  Ave  are  a  little' home¬ 
sick  for  the  days  Avhen  Ave  took  care  of  dairy 
cattle.  Noav  immediately  Ave  can  hear  several 
of  our  dairy  readers  rise  to  tell  us  that  Ave  can 
have  their  jobs  any  old  time  Aye  Avant  them. 
In  spite  of  this,  hoAvever,  and  in  spite  of  the 
drudgery,  Avhich  Ave  admit  goes  with  being 
tied  to  a  coav’s  tall  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  of  the  year,  Ave  knoAV  from  experience 
that  any  real  dairyman  would  miss  his  cattle 
after  being  aAvay  from  them  for  a  short  time. 

Noav  this  does  not  refer  to  the  man  who 
dairies  it  because  circumstances  seem  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  make  .  a  Irving  any 
other  Avay.  It  does  refer  to  the  farmer  Avho 
likes  cattle  and  likes  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  such  farmers.  The 
fact  is  that  for  many  thousand  years,  mankind 
has  been  associated  Avith  domestic  animals 
and  Avith  tilling  the  soil  and  has  accumulated 
an  experience  that  makes  any  kind  ot  other 
life  artificial  and  unnatural  for  nost  of  us. 

One  trouble  is  that  a  good  many  farmers 
get  into  a  rut.  They  do  the  same  old  thing  in 
the  same  old  Avay  day  after  day  and  yea.  after 
year  without  giving  much  thought  to  it  so 
that  it  is  no  Avonder  that  they  get  tired  and 
sick  of  the  Avhole  job.  But  there  are  others 
Avho  keep  their  interest  in  their  work  by  using 
their  heads  as  \'-ell  as  their  heels.  They  study 
neAv  ways  to  do  the  old  jobs.  They  keep  lec- 
ords  on  their  ccavs  and  they  try  experiments 
in  feeding  and  breeding  Avhich  improve  the 
individuals  and  keep  the  costs  of  production 
doAvn.  The  men  Avho  do  these  things  may 
need  temporary  vacations  from  coavs,  but  per¬ 
manent  separation  would  make  then  as  un¬ 
easy  and  dissatisfied  as  a  fish  out  of  \Arater. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ONE  of  the  hard  jobs  that  every  parent  has 
in  bringing  up  children  is  properly  to  dis¬ 
cipline  them  and  yet  be  absolutely  fair.  One 
tiling  that  a  boy  Avill  detect  and  dislike  more 
than  anything  else  is  unfairness.  I  think  the 
young  folks  are  like  the  rest  of  us,  too,  in  their 
hatred  of  a  hypocrite.  I  imagine  every  father 
has  the  mixed  feelings  T  do  when  I  try  to  re- 
pnwe  or  discipline 'any  one  of  my  three  boys. 
Unless  the  offense  is  serious,  I  am  aht^ays 
bothered  by  remembering  that  Avhen  I  Avas  a 
youngster  I  probably  did  the  same,  or  Avorse, 
things.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  good  for  discipline 
for  Dad  to  have  an  over-developed  sense  of 
humor;  he  may  laugh  at  the  Avrong  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  boy  will  always  greatly 
respect  a  man  who  is  a  good  scout  and  Avho 
Avill  laugh  Avith  the  rest  Avhen  the  joke  is  on 
him.  ,  \ 

Here  is  a  joke  along  this  line  from  one  of 
my  Canadian  friends. 

A  farmer  had  just  built  a  big  barn.  One  day 
as  he  Avas  setting  off  for  toAvn  he  told  liis  two 
hoys  to  cut  a  small  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  so 
that  the  cat  could  get  in  or  out  at  will. 

The  hoys  cut  a  hole  just  beside  the  big  barn 
door,  hut  Avhen  the  farmer  returned  and  saAV  it, 
he  Avas  much  displeased. 

“Why  can’t  I  depend  on  you  boys  to  do  a 
single  thing  right?”  he  exclaimed  angrily. 
“Don’t  you  knoAV  that  hole  is  in  the  Avrong 
place?” 

“Why?”  asked  the  boys. 

The  farmer  fairly  snorted.  Leaping  from 
the  buggy,  he  seized  the  barn  door  and  SA\Tung 
it  open,  and,  of  course,  it  covered  the  hole. 

“Noav,  where  is  your  cat  hole?”  he  shouted. 
“HOW  IN  THE  NAME  OF  SENSE  CAN 
THE  CAT  GET  INTO  THE  BARN  WHEN 
THE  DOOR  IS  OPEN?” 
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The  Gasoline  Tax — Why  Have  It? 

Arguments  For  It  and  Three  Main  Criticisms  Answered 
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By  M.  S.  KENDRICK 


vanced  against  it.  The  three  most  serious  are 
presented  and  answered  as  follows: 


SPREADING  with  almost  uncanny  speed 
the  gasoline  tax  within  the  last  six  years 
has  practically  blanketed  the  United 
States.  In  1918  no  state  had  one.  By 
Tuly  of  this  year  44  states  had  gasoline  taxes. 

At  present  only  four  states  do  not  have  a 
gasoline  tax,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  tax  has  been 
adopted  by  State  Legislatures,  the  wide  terri¬ 
tory  of  its  operation  and  the  fact  that  no  state 
has  repealed  its  gasoline  tax  law  all  point  to 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  this  tax  merits 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  citizens  of 
the  states  hose  legislatures  have  not  adopted 
it. 

Hew  Should  Tax  Be  Applied? 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  motor  vehicles 
are  fit  subjects  for  taxation,  and  they  have 
been  so  regarded  in  New 
York  State  for  a  long 
time,  the  next  question  is, 
how  should  they  be  taxed. 

Llere  the  experience  of 
the  various  states  indi¬ 
cates  a  choice  betwe  or 
a  combination  of  an  an¬ 
nual  license  fee  and  a 
gasoline  tax.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  there 
should  be  some  license 
fee.  The  work  of  the 
registration  bureau  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  and  not 
upon  their  use  of  the 
roads.  Moreover,  some 
motor  vehicles  are  run 
but  little,  Sundays,  holi¬ 
days,  etc.  Since  their  use 
adds  to  the  peaks  of  auto¬ 
motive  traveT  and  to  that 
extent  adds  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  necessary  to 
construct  and  maintain 
highways  adequate  for 
these  peaks,  they  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  li¬ 
cense  fee. 

The  proposal  is  that : 

(a)  if  no  advance  is  to  be  made  in  revenues 
obtained  from  motor  vehicles,  such  revenues 
should  be  derived  in'  greater  part  from  a  tax 
on  gasoline,  and, 

(b)  if  an  increase  is  to  be  made  in  revenues 
obtained  from  motor  vehicles,  such  increase 
should  be  derived  exclusively  from  a  tax  on 
gasoline.  * 

Taxes  Users  of  the  Road 

Thus  no  matter  ivhich  leg  is  stood  upon, 
the  tax  on  gasoline  is  emphasized  and  is  fav¬ 
ored  for  the  folloiving  reasons : 

I.  It  measures  use  of  the  road  and  therefore 
the  benefits  received  from  it  and  the  damage 
done  to  it  better  than  any  other  kind  of  a  tax. 
The  automobile  while  standing  in  the  garage 
is  doing  no  damage  to  the  road  and  is  receiv¬ 
ing  no  benefit  from  it.  All  other  taxes  impose 
as  heavy  a  levy  upon  the  automobile  standing 
in  the  garage  as  upon  the  one  running  on  the 
road.  Thus  the  curious  result  is  obtained  that 
the  man  who  gets  the  most  benefit  from  the 
road  and  damages  it  the  most  pays  the  least 
tax  per  mile  of  operation;  but  the  man  who 
gets  the  least  benefit  from  and  damages  the 
road  the  least  pays  the  highest  tax  per  mile  of 
operation.  The  gasoline  tax  is  the  only  tax 
upon  the  automobile  in  action.  It  is  a  tax  upon 
that  action  and  stops  when  the  car  is  in  the 
garage. 

II.  The  tax  is  very  small,  and,  in  some  cases, 
burdenless.  Figures  collected  by  an  agricul¬ 
tural  publication  from  2251  farmers  who  own 
automobiles  indicate  that  the  average  annual 


consumption  of  gasoline  per  car  is  452  gal¬ 
lons.  At  this  rate  of  consumption  each  cent 
of  tax  would  only  add  $4.52  to  the  cost  of 
operating  the  car  a  year. 

III.  The  tax  is  paid  in  small  and  conveni¬ 
ent  installments.  Thus  for  each  one  cent  of  tax 
the  charge  would  be  only  5  cents  for  5  gallons 
of  gasoline  put  in  the  tank. 

IV.  The  tax  is  a  good  revenue  producer. 
The  Pennsylvania  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon 
yielded  $5,490,522  in  1923  and  $9,089,541  in 
1924.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1924  a  one 
cent  tax  in  New  York  State  would  have  vield- 
ed  $6,250,000. 

V.  The  gasoline  tax  is  easily  and  cheaply 
administered.  It  may  be  collected  by  retailers 
and  forwarded  to  the  State  official  in  charge, 


or  if  it  seems  desirable  to  simplify  the  matters 
of  account  keeping  and  inspection,  it  may  be 
collected  from  wholesalers  or  even  from  im¬ 
porters  and  manufacturers  of  gasoline.  « 

In  1924  Oregon  collected  $2,679,317.41  at  a 
cost  of  $7,224.27.  From  June  1,  1923  to  June 
1,  1924,  Indiana  collected  $4,554,544  at  a  cost 
of  $6,461.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1924,  North  Carolina  spent  $5,000  to  collect 
nearly  $4,000,000  in  gasoline  taxes.  That  these 
costs  of  collection  are  extremely  small  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  costs  of  col¬ 
lecting  certain  taxes  in  New  York  State.  For 
every  $100  of  tax-collected,  the,  costs  are  $.25 
for  the  corporation  tax,  $3.51  for  the  inherit¬ 
ance  tax,  $1.20  for  the  mortgage  tax,  $2.05 
for  the  personal  income  tax  and  $3.59  for  the 
motor  vehicle  tax. 

Untaxed  States  at  Disadvantage 

VI.  The  last  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  gasoline  tax  is  that  practically  all  of  the 
other  states  have  it.  This  is  not  a  “better  be 
dead  than  out  of  style”  sort  of  argument. 
Rather  it  points  to  the  fact  that  automobile 
tourists  from  all  over  the  United  States  use 
and  wear  out  the  New  York  State  roads  and 
pay  nothing  for  the  privilege.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  is  happening,  New  York  auto¬ 
mobile  tourists  can  travel  in  only  three  other 
states  without  being  obliged  to  pay  toll  in  the 
form  of  a  gasoline  tax.  Thus  the  New  York 
taxpayer  pays  for  the  damage  which  foreign 
cars  do  to  the  roads  of  his  state  and  also  pays 
for  the  damage  which  his  car  inflicts  on  the 
roads  of  other  states. 

The  gasoline  tax  has  not  swept  the  country 
unopposed.  Many  arguments  have  been  ad- 


i.The  gasoline  tax  is  a  sales  tax  and  as  such 
should  be  opposed.  About  a  year  ago  the  writer 
received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  a  legislative 

( Continued  on  page  34) 


Can  The  Three  Young  Men  Pay  for  Their 
Farm? — Answered  by  M.  C.  Burnt; 

In  last  week's  issue,  you  zvill  recall,  three  you.  7  men 
wrote  a  letter  asking  our  opinion  of  their  chances  of 
success  in  the  farming  business.  You  zvill  recall  that 
they  had  little  or  no  money.  Their  only  assets  are  youth, 
strength,  ambition  and  some  knozvlcdge  of  farming.  You 
zvill  also  recall  zvhat  Jared  Van  IVagenctt  zvrote  in  re¬ 
ply,  zvhy  he  approved  of  their  plan  and  zcliy  he  thought 
they  zvould  be  successful.  The  follozving  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  C.  Burritt,  zvho  is  so  zvell  known. to  our  readers 
through  his  Western  N czv  York  Farm  and  Home  Talks. 

OU  apparently  have 
some  of  the  prime 
requisites  for  farming 
— youth,  health,  inter¬ 
est  and  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems 
involved.  You  lack  the 
farm,  the  capital  to  oper¬ 
ate  it,  and  experience.  I 
like  your  spirit  and  your 
point  of  view.  If  you  can 
find  the  farm  and  the 
money  to  operate  it,  and 
are  willing  to  work  hard, 
economize  and  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  small  gains,  I 
believe  you  can  win  out. 

Your  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  to  get  working 
capital.  You  could  rent 
a  farm  until  you  can  buy 
it,  or  you  might  buy  some 
farm  on  a  contract  to  pay 
for  it  in  future,  title  to  be 
given  when  you  pay  cer¬ 
tain  specified  amounts.  In 
the  later  case,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  select  the 
section  in  which  you  want 
to  locate  work  there  on  farms  by  the  day  or 
month  for  a  year  or  so  in  order  to  get  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  in  that  locality,  incidental¬ 
ly  at  the  other  fellow’s  expense,  and  to  become 
acquainted  and  get  the  confidence  of  farm 
owners  there  through  your  honesty,  industry 
and  thrift.  This  would  make  it  easier  to  buy  a 
farm  on  easy  terms. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  work¬ 
ing  capital.  You  will  find  everything  ex¬ 
pensive,  equipment,  seed,  feed,  fertilizers,  etc., 
and  you  will  need  from  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars,  according  to  your  farming  and  your 
circumstances,  to  start  in  with.  You  will 
either  have  to  earn  and  save  this,  or  establish 
such  a  reputation  if  you  haven’t  it  already — as 
will  enable  you  to  borrow  it  on  notes  without 
other  security  than  your  character — not  an 
easy  thing  to  do. 

Three  good  strong  young  men  will  need  a 
good  sized  business  to  keep  them  busy  and  to 
produce  necessary  income.  Look  carefully 
and  go  slow.  Consult  the  county  agricultural 
agent  where  you  want  to  locate.  Keep  away 
from  real  estate  dealers  in  farms.  Consult 
good  disinterested  experienced  farmers  in¬ 
stead.  It  would  be  wisest  and  safest,  I  think, 
if  one  or  two  of  you  stick  to  salaried  jobs  for 
the  first  year  or  two  to  help  out  the  others  if 
things  do  not  go  well. 

Get  into  the  farm  gradually  if  you  can.  You 
will  certainly  enjoy  continued  good  health, 
plenty  to  eat,  and,  if  you  are  patient  and  do  not 
worry,  you  will  be  happy  in  the  out-of-door  life, 
and  you  may  be  able  to  pay  your  debts  in  a 
decade  or  two.  There  has  been  no  better  time 
for  young  men  to  buy  farms  in  thirty  years. 


Y 


Jared  VanWagenen  says  that  the  main  thing  to  buy  is  good  land, 
but  “The  cheapest  way  to  buy  plant  food  is  by  the  acre/’ 


Buildings  and  location  count. 
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Half  a  Million  2 -Year 

Apple  Trees  Now  Ready 


Thrifty  large-size,  well-rooted  Trees  budded  trom  our  own  bearing 
orchards  to  assure  trueness  to  name.  Great  blocks  of  Tellow  Transparent 
(early)  Delicious  (winter)  and  other  money-making  varieties.  We  are 
booking  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  at  prices  that  mean  a 
worth-while  saving. 

30,000  Choice  Cherry  Trees 

Montmorency  has  proven  the  greatest  money  maker  among  the 
Cherries  We  have  30,000  fine  Montmorency  Trees,  ready  for  planting. 
Also  large  blocks  of  other  varieties,  both  sour  and  sweet. 

300,000  Concord  Grape  Vines 

The  demand  for  grapes  and  grape  juice  seems  to  be  practically  un¬ 
limited  Fortunes  have  been  made  from  Concord  Grapes  during  the  past 
few  years  We  have  300,000  strong,  well-rooted  Vines  of  this  variety, 
i^o^  hberar  supply  of  Delaware  (Red),  Moore’s  Early  (Black)  and 


Depty  60  Berlin,  Maryland 

The  Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  } 


^  Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 
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Certified  Fruit 
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We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree 
bearing  the  name  *f  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 

seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  fomes  into 
fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct 
to  the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years’ 
experience  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 
We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter 
should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  val¬ 
uable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific 
business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let 
us  show  you  over  our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only 
an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 
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A  certified  tree 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc  .,  58  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Maloney  Shrubs  Beautify  Your  Home — Use  our  Landscape  Dept. 
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From  the  Farm  to  You 

Have  a  Successful  Garden 

Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners 
because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we  have 
wonderfully  improved  many  varieties.  Private  gar¬ 
deners  can  obtain  as  good  results  as  professionals 
with  the  aid  of  Harris  Seeds.  All  seeds  are  tested 
and  the  percentage?  that  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  sow. 

Send  for  our  catalog  illustrated  in  color.  It  contains 
many  unusual  and  interesting  suggestions  and  de¬ 
scribes  Farm,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Glad¬ 
iolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering 
plants  grown  here  on  Moreton  Farm  and  sold  direct 
to  farmers  and  gardeners  at  wholesale  prices.  If 
you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  wholesale  price  list 
also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.  F.  D.  22  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  A.  A. 


|  The  Dormant  Sprays — Why, 
What  and  When 

T  may  seem  a  little  previous  to  talk 
spraying.  It  hardly  seems  more  than 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  spray  rigs  were 
still  in  action.  But  the  time  is  going  to 
fly  just  as  rapidly  between  now  and  those 
days  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  That 
is  why  we  have  got  to  begin  thinking  at 
least,  about  the  dormant  or  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray. 

As  the  name  indicates  this  spray  is  put 
on  when  the  tree  is  dormant,  where  there 
is  no  growth  or  development,  when  every¬ 
thing  is  at  a  standstill.  The  dormant 
spray  goes  on  just  as  the  buds  start  en¬ 
larging. 

A  fellow  has  just  got  to  be  on  his  toes 

to  watch  his  time. 
If  he  is  a  little 
late  he  is  apt  to 
run  into  some 
difficulty  by  burn¬ 
ing  foliage  with 
the  spray  chemi¬ 
cals  that  are 
used.  There  may 
be  some  danger 
in  putting  it  on 
too  early  when 
the  winter  is  too 
severe,  resulting 
That  is  why  the 
delayed  dormant  spray  has  become  so 
popular.  It  is  put  on  from  the  time 
the  buds  show  silvery,  ending  by 
the  time  the  leaves  stick  out  from 
the  fruit  buds  like  squirrel’s  ears.  This 
delayed  dormant  spray  not  only  catches 
those  pests  such  as  scale  and  blister  mite 
for  which  the  dormant  spray  is  intended 
but  also  destroys  those  later  emerging 
pests  such  as  aphis,  leaf  rollers  and  case 
bearers.  By  the  way,  San  Jose  scale  is 
increasing  in  some  sections  and  will  bear 
watching. 

Mixing  the  Delayed  Dormant 

It  is  these  early  appearing  insects  that 
make  necessary  this  early  spraying.  If 
they  are  not  caught  at  this  time  they  only 
make  double  work  later  on.  In  addition 
to  that  they  are  often  responsible  for 
damage  that  is  irrepairable,  for  once  the 
fruit  crop  is  damaged  there  is  no  going 
back  to  make  it  over.  It  is  because  the 
aphis  appears  so  early  that  more  growers 
have  tux-ned  to  the  delayed  dormant  spray 
which  consists  of  the  same  material  used 
in  dormant  spray  with  a  few  others  added. 

The  dormant  spray  consists  of  com¬ 
mercial  lime  sulphur  used  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  stock  solution  to 
8  parts  of  water.  The  delayed  dormant 
spray  uses  this  same  preparation  of  i  to  8 
of  lime  sulphur  but  in  addition  uses 
of  a  pint  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  solution  ss  well  as  2  to  3 
pounds  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to 
every  100  gallons  of  spray  solution.  Some¬ 
times  arsenate  of  lead  comes  in  a  paste 
form  and  if  such  a  material  is  used,  4  to 
6  pounds  is  the  recommended  strength  as 
the  paste  is  only  about  half  as  strong  as 
the  powdered  form  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

Keep  Agitator  Going  While  Adding 
Arsenate 

In  mixing  up  the  stock  solution  the  lime 
sulphur  should  be  added  while  the  mixing- 
tank  is  being  filled.  The  arsenate  of  lead 
is  also  added  while  the  tank  is  being  filled 
or  after  the  tank  is  filled, x.but  the  agitator 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  action  in  order 
to  prevent  the  solid  material  from  settling 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Only  freshly 
mixed  spray  is  recommended  as  that  -which 
stands  has  an  ill-effect  on  the  trees.  The 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  also  added  when  the 
tank  is  about  full. 

Before  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  added  to 
the  spray  solution  in  the  tank  it  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  so  that  it  is  of  a  very  thin 
or  watery  consistency.  Unless  this 
previous  mixing  is  done  it  will  immediately 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  the 
( Continued  on  page  38) 


The  bud  at  the  left 
shows  the  proper  time 
for  delayed  dormant 
spray.  The  bud  at  the 
right  shows  the  latest 
stage  when  it  can  be 
applied. 

in  damage  or  freezing. 
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Winner  of  the 
Wilder  Medal 
the 


Green’s  Nursery 
founded  in  1878. 
18  years  of  high 
standing. 


Cortland 
Apple 


The  highest  award 
given  new  fruits  by 
the  American  Pomo- 
Iogical  Society.  Combines  the  good 

qualities  of  its  parents,  McIntosh  and  Ben 
Davis.  Fruit  hangs  well  to  the  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  treeaf  and  stands  handling.  A  good 
keeper.  Crisp,  tender,']  uicy,  even  richer  in  taste 
than  McIntosh.  Both  delicious  and  profitable. 


Caeo  Grape 

A  new  wine-red 
grape  of  Cataw¬ 
ba  and  Concord 
parentage.  Rip¬ 
ens  early  and  so 
rich  in  sugar 
—  be  eaten  two 
weeks  before’’  fully 
ripe.  Large  grapes  on 
good  size  bunches. 
Healthy  and  prolific 
vines. 


can 


Bose  Pear 

Very  large, 
gourd  shaped 
pear  of  beauti¬ 
ful  golden-rus¬ 
set  color.  Juicy, 
melting,  and  de¬ 
liciously  flavored.  A 
treat  at  home.  Com¬ 
mands  top  market 
prices,  selling  for  10 
cents  each  at  fancy 
fruit  stores. 


Peaches,  Plume,  Cherries 

— in  many  varieties  as  well  as  apples  and 
pears.  Shade  and  ornamental  trees,  peren¬ 
nials,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  bush  fruits  galore. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines 

—roses,  hedges,  dwarf  trees,  evergreens,  all 
are  included  in  the  more  than  300  varieties. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

—at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling. 

Low  Prices,  end  Cash  Discounts 
Transportation  Charges  Paid 

Get  1936  Catalog 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Cata¬ 
log  tells  all  about  these 
money-saving  offers  as  well  as 
describing  over  300  varieties 
of  growing  things. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

1213  Srsen  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 

Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


be  sure  of 

YOUR  FRUIT  BEFORE  YOU  PLANT 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you  can 
be  sure  of  bigger  and  better  crops  because 
every  Kelly  tree  is  guaranteed  and  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — 
not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose  names 
we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to 
order  your  selection  of  guaranteed  ‘'True- 
to-Name'’  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it 
for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1130  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 


Reduced 

Prices 


AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms;  be  sura 
of  larger  yields  of  perfect  fruit. 

Stahl’s  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfit 
Prepared  Mixtures 

are  used  in  large  orchards  everywhere; 
highly  endorsed  by  successful  grow¬ 
ers  for  thirty-five  -years.  20  models, 
power  or  hand  types.  Write  for  frea 
catalog  containing  full  treatise  on 
Spraying  fruit  ana  vegetables. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO. 
Box 78!  Quincy,  lib 


Cuts  both  sides  of 

I*  r  Does  not 
limD—  bruise  bark 

Most  powerful  prunera 
made.  Used  throughout 
world.  All  styles,  all 
sizes.  Shipped  postpaid.' 
Write  for  booklet. 
Rhodes  Mfg.  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich/  , 
303  S.  Division  Ave. 
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Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 


Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  JBut  besides,  one  of  our 
seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter 
reaches  us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO.,  DEPT.  so-H 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  com¬ 
plete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


Name 


Local  Address 


Post  Office 


State 


A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  will  be  sent  you  1 
free  if  you  are  interested.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  j 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Kour  Opportunity  for  Saving 


YOU  write  your  name  on  the  coupon 
below.  We  send  you  free  this  big 
complete  Catalogue  for  Spring. 

And  then  you  will  have  in  your  home 
what  is  much  more  than  a  book — you 
will  have  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  the 
world  of  business — a  book  that  has 
back  of  it  over  100  acres  of  fresh  new 
merchandise  for  you  to  choose  from 
— bought  with  over  60  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  cash! 

What  This  Means  to  You 

This  means  that  you,  too,  may  share  in 
the  low  prices  made  possible  by  this  tre¬ 
mendous  buying.  It  means  that  you  may 
share  in  all  the  savings  that  60  million 
dollars  can  secure. 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit— al¬ 
ways.  Things  are  bought  cheaper  by  the 
car  load  than  if  bought  by  the  dozen. 
These  savings  are  yours. 

Here  is  true  cooperative  buying. 
Eight  million  families  buy  through 
Ward’s.  Buying  together,  all  of  them 
get  lower  prices.  Because  these  sav¬ 
ings  made  through  large  buying  are 


always  passed  on  to  our  patrons  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices.  These  sav¬ 
ings  are  your  savings — always. 

Is  a  Saving  of  $50 
Interesting  to  Yon? 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  sea¬ 
son  for  you — if  you  use  this  Catalogue 
— if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 
And  this  saving  is  a  real  saving  because — 
“We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price.”  Because  we  offer  no  price 
baits.  A  low  price  at  Ward’s  is  a  low 
price  on  goods  of  standard,  serviceable 
quality.  And  your  satisfaction  is  always 
guaranteed  by- 

Ward’s  Original  Mail 
Order  Guarantee: 

“Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.” 
That  has  been  the  Golden  Rule  Policy  at 
Ward’s  since  1872. 

So  send  for  the  Catalogue.  One  copy  may 
just  as  well  be  yours.  It  contains  86  depart¬ 
ments— 86  big  stores— Automobile  Tires  and 
Accessories,  Furniture,  Stoves,  Radio,  every¬ 
thing  to  wear  or  use  at  money  saving  prices. 
Send  for  your  Catalogue.  You,  too,  can  share 
in  these  savings  on  everything  you  buy  for  the 
Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 
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Mr.  Nofsinger  writes, 
“ I  would  not  use 


Top  Dressing 
Talk  No.  1 


anything  else 
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Alta  Orchards,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  grow  fancy 
fruit  for  the  discriminating  trade  of  a  list  of  about 
2000  automobile  customers.  They  sell  quality  fruit 
■ — and  it  brings  quality  prices. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Nofsinger,  the  owner,  says 
about  the  use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on 
his  orchards : 

'‘I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  about  my 
experiences  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  my  orchard. 

“The  first  I  used  was  a  small  amount  brought 
out  to  me  for  a  trial  by  your  representative  in 
Baltimore.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1920.  Ex¬ 
cellent  results  followed  its  use  on  both  the  peach 
and  apple  trees  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  I  was 
convinced  it  would  pay  me  to  use  it  over  my  whole 
orchard  next  year. 

“Beginning  with  the  spring  of  1921,  I  have  used 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
over  my  entire  orchard  and  have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  I  would  not  use  anything 
rise.”  - 

Mail  Coupon  For  Free  Bulletin 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK,  N:  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 

! - 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  | 

(especially  interested  in 

(Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above ) 

|  and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PRODUCTIVE 


Sold  by 


cJSmbUl  Build  up  your  bank  balance  with  the 
aid  of  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 
Makes  the  soil  sweet  and  productive. 
Increase  the  yield  of  your  next  har¬ 
vest  by  spreading  Solvay.  Gives  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year  and  for  four  or  five 
years  thereafter.  Liming  is  the  only 
,  practical  way  of  correcting  soil  acid' 
’  ^  •  ity.  Learn  all  about  lime  and  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  farmers — 
send  for  the  Solvay  Booklet,  FREE 
on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — • 
Profitable .  Itp^vs  to  grow  them. 

TheW.F.AH-eaCo.  , 

1 70  .E  Market  St.  Salivary,  Md. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20c 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  January  9,  192£ 

What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Good  for  Sod  Orchards 


We  have  an  old  orchard  which  has  been 
in  sod  for  a  good  many  years.  We  have 
been  trying  to  bring  It  back  into  bearing 
again.  We  would  like  to  cultivate  the 
orchard  but  we  are  afraid  the  roots  are 
so  close  to  the  surface  that  we  would  in¬ 
jure  them.  We  are  wondering  if  it  would 
be  profitable  to  us  to  add  commercial 
fertilizer  to  the  sod  without  cultivating 
it.— G.  B.  S.,  New  York 

S  a  general  thing,  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  orchards  is  not 
|  recommended.  However,  experiments  have 
shown  that  nitrate  of  soda  on  orchards 
in  sod  will  return  a  good  profit.  The  best 
results  have  been  secured  by  adding  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  early  in  the  spring  just  be¬ 
fore  the  growth  starts. 

The  proper  amount  to  use  is  as  follows  : 
On  trees  one  to  six  years  old,  y2  to  \l/2 
pounds  per  tree.  Where  the  trees  are 
from  7  to  15  years,  use  100  to  200  pounds 
per  acre;  trees  over  15  years,  150  to  500 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  nitrate  should  be  applied  over  the 
whole  area  occupied  by  the  trees  rather 
than  spreading  it  all  relatively  close  to  the 
trunk.  The  fine-feeding  roots  will  cover 
at  least  as  large  an  area  as  is  shaded  by 
the  top.  Where  nitrate  has  been  added, 
the  increase  in  vigor  of  the  trees  and  the 
darker  green  coloring  of  the  foliage  can 
be  very  easily  noticed  in  comparing  them 
with  other  trees  which  have  not  been 
treated.  A  safe  method  of  procedure 
would  be  to  try  this  out  on  a  small  scale 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
enough  improvement  to  show  a  profit 
under  the  conditions  which  you  have. 


New  York  State  Grade  A.  vs. 
U.  S.  Number  1 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  New 
York  State  Grade  A  apple  and  the  U.  S. 
No.  1?  Where  apples  are  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Grades  and  sold  in  this 
State  do  they  also  have  to  be  marked  with 
the  corresponding  grade  according  to  the 
New  York  Apple  Grading  law? — J.  F.  D. 
New  York. 

HE  U.  S.  Grades  are  not  quite  as 
stringent  in  requirements  as  the  New 
York  Grades.  That  is,  a  New  York  A 
grade  pack  would  be  slightly  better  on  the 
average  than  the  U.  S.  No.  1.  This  would 
mean  than  a  man  packing  the  U.  S.  grades 
would  have  fewer  apples  that  would  not 
grade  No.  1  or  No.  2.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  farms  and  markets 
has  ruled  that  apples  graded  and  marked 
U.  S.  No.  1  or  2  do  not  violate  the  New 
York-State  apple  grading  law  so  long  as 
the  apples  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  grade  with  which  they  are  marked. 


How  to  Get  a  Seed  Analysis 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  an  analysis  made 
of  seed  grown  on  the  farm  in  order  to 
sell  it  for  seeding  purposes  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  law.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
analysis  made  how  is  this  done,  and  where 
should  we  send  the  seed? — W.  F.  C.,  New 
York. 

HE  New  York  seed  law  does  not  ex- 
erqpt  farmers  from  its  provisions  ex¬ 
cept  under  certain  circumstances.  A 
farmer  may  sell  seeds  under  the  following 
circumstances  without  having  an  analysis 
made : 

1 —  He  may  sell  seeds  to  anyone  for  use 
as  food  without  label  or  may  sell  them 
for  seeding  purposes  when  sold  in  less 
than  10  pound  lots  (special  mixtures  ex¬ 
cepted). 

2 —  He  may  sell,  ship  or  deliver  seeds 
to  anyone  to  be  recleaned  or  graded  be¬ 
fore  they  are  offered  for  sale  for  seed¬ 
ing. 

3 —  He  may  sell  any  of  the  cereal  grains 
grown  on  his  home  farm  for  seeding  pur¬ 
poses,  providing  the  seed  is  delivered  to 
the  buyer  upon  the  premises  of  the 
grower. 

Seeds  sold  for  seeding  purposes  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  regulations  already 
given  must  be  analyzed  and  labelled  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  legally  sold.  The 
method  of  getting  this  analysis  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  sample  of  seed  to  be  tested  should 
be  selected  so  that  it  represents  the  real 
quality  of  the  seed.  The  size  of  the 
sample  to  take  is  as  follows : 


One  ounce,  which  is  a  good  handful  of 
any  kind  of  grass  seed,  white  or  alsike 
clover,  two  ounces  of  red  or  crimson 
clover,  alfalfa,  millet  or  flax,  or  seed  of 
similar  size.  One  pound  or  more  of 
cereals  or  seeds  of  similar  size. 

Each  sample  should  be  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  seed,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  and  a  note  stating  whether 
a  purity  analysis,  a  germination  test,  or 
both  is  desired.  Send  the  samples  to  be 
tested  to  the  Seed  Testing  Laboratory, 
New  York  State  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Samples  of  seed 
grown  by  New  York  State  Farmers  will 
be  tested  free  of  charge. 


The  Dormant  Sprays — Why, 
What  and  When 

( Continued  from  page  26) 

full  benefit  of  the  spray  will  not  be  ex¬ 
perienced. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  use  of 
arsenate  of  lead  in  that  it  increases  the 
amount  of  insoluble  solid  matter  in  the 
spray  mixture.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  compounds  in  the  market  which  may 
take  the  place  of  the  arsenate  of  lead, 
prominent  among  these  are  casine  prepara¬ 
tions  which  have  been  found  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  reducing  the  amount  of  this  in¬ 
soluble  precipitate. 

Other  Materials  Possible 

Lime  sulphur  is  not  the  only  material 
that  can  be  used  as  a  dormant  or  delayed 
dormant  spray.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  commercial  products  on  the  market 
under  trade  names  that  are  equally  as 
good.  The  advantage  of  these  commercial 
mixtures  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  made 
up  in  such  a  convenient  form  that  there 
is  little  or  no  skill  required  in  making  the 
dilutions.  There  is  one  precaution  in  using 
any  commercial  mixture,  whether  it  is 
-commercial  lime  sulphur,  or  an  oil 
preparation  and  that  is  to  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  letter. 
There  are  lots  of  men  who  think  that  they 
know  more  about  mixing  these  prepara¬ 
tions  than  the  man  who  made  them  and 
when  they  get  poor  results  they  condemn 
the  manufacturer. 

There  is  one  other  precaution  to  bear 
in  mind.  High  pressures  are  desirable. 
They  make  possible  a  better  distribution 
of  the  spray  material  than  can  he  obtained 
with  lower  pressures.  High  pressure 
simply  insures  the  coverage  which  in  turfi 
improves  the  control.  When  the  spray 
is  put  on  like  rain  it  only  controls  where 
the  drops  hit.  When  it  goes  on  in  the 
form  of  a  fog,  it  usually  covers  the  area 
to  be  sprayed  entirely  and  therefore  offers 
fairly  complete  control.  Ordinarily  250 
to  350  pounds  pressure  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  certainly  250  pounds  should  be  the 
inside  pressure,  unless  the  spraying  outfit 
is_  especially  constructed  for  operating 
under  low  pressure. 

Lastly,  make  the  dormant  spray  or  the 
delayed  dormant  application  on  schedule. 
The  man  who  starts  out  on  schedule 
finishes  up  on  schedule  and  he  is  the  fel¬ 
low  who  has  clean  fruit  to  sell  year  in  and 
year  out  and  he  is  the  one  who  makes 
money. 


“The  fact  is,  doctor,  I  see  specks  in 
front  of  my  eyes!” 

“ Why  not  take  ’em  off?” 

— London  Opinion. 
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APPLES 
INTO 
IORE 


With  A 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER 


Big  Money  in  custom  pressing  if  you 
install  a,  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple 
Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  sea¬ 
son — and  you  will  have  a  profitable  in¬ 
come  each  year. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  No.  126.  Ask  about  our  Engines 
and  Sawmills,  Grain  Threshers  and 
Hay  Balers.  - 

A. B. FARQUHAR  CO.. Ltd. 

Box  166,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


ree 

MAUUE’S 
1926 
SEED  BOOK 


NOW  is  the  time 
to  plan  your 
garden,  so  send  for 
our  big  new  seed 
book  today. 

There  are  no  better 
seeds  than  Maule’s  and 
you  take  no  chances  in 
buying  from  Maule  be¬ 
cause  of  our  49 -year- 
old  policy— 

Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied 

More  than  half  a  million 
satisfied  customers 
use  Maule’s  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  year 
after  year. 


Wm.  Henry  Maul#',  lne. 

828  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pore,  Jfl 

Every  Gardener  and  Planter  £91 
ehouM  try  this  wonderful  cel- 

lection  el  Northern  Grown  Seeds.  §$•<£ 

PAD  1  A-  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  one  fals 
*  GIv  luC  packet  each  of  new  60  day  ISM 
Tomato,  Princess  Radish,  Self  Growing  Cel-  W 
ery.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage,  Fullerton  jyM 
Market  Lettuce  and  12  varieties  choice  by 
Flower  Seeds.  Guaranteed  to  please.  B  f 

$100  For  a  Nam© 

Write  today  for  our  new  Garden  and  Plant  f 
Guide.  We  are  offering  a  prize  of  $100  sug-  s 
gesting  a  name  for  our  new  Tomato,  the  best  1 1 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
•toek.  Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  lnc.,BoxA,Fredonia,N.Y. 


BOLENS  Ga,'d-f" 


Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 
Cultivating  and 
Dawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 


GILSON  MFG.  CO., 


work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

521  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


P  W  T°wNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

]*■■■■■  ■  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

\l*Qrgest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


Observations  on  Our  Apple 
Industry 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

good  care  of  their  orchards  nor  raise  as 
fine  fruit  as  the  more  highly  specialized 
orchardist  and  therefore  mry  average 
to  receive  a  less,  price.  Where  this  is 
the  case  it  may  be  a  limiting  factor.  In 
my  opinion  the  general  farmer  might 
better  stay  out  of  the  fruit  business 
than  be  in  it  if  he  is  not  equipped  and 
determined  to  take  good  care  of  his 
orchard  and  grow  the  best  fruit  prac¬ 
ticable  and  consistant  with  reasonable 
costs.  Competition  is  forcing  the  poor 
fruit  off  the  general  market  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Standardized  brands 
of  high  quality  well  advertised  will 
command  premiums  which  will  increas¬ 
ingly  put  poor  quality  at  a  disadvantage. 

Where  Only  Apples  Are  Grown 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
fruit  growers  whose  land  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  fruit  growing.  They 
have  their  eggs  all  in  one  basket.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  system  are  that 
costs  are  likely  to  be  higher,  that  the 
risk  is  greater  and  that  large  capital 
is  required.  On  such  a  farm,  however, 
it  is  possible  through  closer  supervision 
and  specialization  to  produce  better 
quality  fruit  in  larger  and  more  uniform 
quantities  as  well  as  to  develop  special 
markets  and  thus  secure  better  prices. 

There  wili  always  be  a  limit  on  the 
number  engaging  in  this  system  of  fruit 
farming  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  required  to  set  and  bring  the 
orchards  into  bearing,  to  pay  expenses 
from  season  to  season  and  to  carry  the 
enterprise  over  lean  years.  Not  many 
farmers  will  have  the  necessary  capital. 
This  will  be  business  for  well-to-do 
successful  growers  or  city  men  rvith  out¬ 
side  sources  of  income. 

Few  Standard  Varieties 

The  question  of  varieties  is  a  much 
discussed  subject.  As  I  have  previous¬ 
ly  stated  in  American  Agriculturist 
(September  12,  1925)  I  believe  that  the 
concensus  of  opinion  among  experi¬ 
enced  growers  is  that  the  old  standard 
varieties,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  and  Northern  Spy,  with  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  very  few  of  the  best  new 
varieties  such  as  McIntosh,  Cortland 
and  Delicious,  where  conditions  are  fav¬ 
orable,  are  best  for  Western  New  York. 
This  region  as  a  whole  and  many  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  are  suffering  from  too 
many  varieties  especially  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  and  low  grades. 

An  Apple  Grower’s  Creed: 

I  believe  in  the-  future  of  the  apple 
industry  in  Western  New  York  both 
in  the  immediate  future  and  in  the  long 
run  for  the  grower  who  understands  the 
business  and  will  give  it  his  best. 

I  believe  that  young  men  engaging  in 
apple  growing  need  the  courage,  the 
vision  and  the  faith  in  the  industry 
shown  by  our  successful  growers  both 
past  and  present. 

I  think  that  the  apple  grower  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  severe  competition 
from  other  regions,  to  -experience  and 
live  through  discouraging  low  price 
years  and  to  cope  with  high  costs  of 
production. 

I  believe  that  the  average  man  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  large  risks,  who 
lacks  capital  will  find  it  ‘  safest  and 
cheapest  to  make  his  apple  growing  a 
strong  specialty  in  a  well  diversified 
business. 

I  believe  that  we  should  all  stick  to 
a  few  of  the  best  old  standard  varieties 
and  still  fewer  of  the  proven  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  best  quality,  and  eliminate  as  fast 
;  practicable  old  unprofitable  trees, 
especially  of  the  poor  varieties. 

Above  all  I  believe  we  must  strive  to 
raise  our  standards  of  grades  and  qual¬ 
ity,  bring  these  together  as  much  as 
possible  under  a  few  brands  and  go  out 
t  >  meet  our  competition  with  adver¬ 
tising. 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
means  half  the  work 


International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain  twice 
as  much  plant  food  as  standard  fertilizers. 

Why  haul  and  drill  20  bags  of  standard  fertilizer  when 
you  get  the  same  amount  of  plant  food — and  the  same 
results — by  using  10  bags  of  International  Multiple- 
Strength? 

You  drill  only  half  as  much  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer 
to  an  acre.  And  experiment  stations  and  prominent 
farmers  have  proved  that  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
Multiple-Strength  gives  results  equal  to  those  obtained 
from  the  usual  quantity  of  standard  strength  fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
— but  not  Twice  the  Price.” 

Ask  your  dealer  or  unite  us  for  prices. 


International 

Multiple-Strength 

fertilizers 


Dealers  :  It  you  -wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  “International”. 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  ma1<e  FOS-FOR-US 
rrr  .  ,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day. 
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International  Agricultural  Corporation 

■  manufacturers  /  »  OF  HIGH  GRADE  PERT  ILIZERS.^J 


(Dept.  A.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


State- 
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PROFIT  OR  LOSS 


WHICH  DOES  YOUR  1925  FRUIT  CROP  SHOW? 

If  a  loss,  lack  of  thorough,  timely  spraying  may  be 
the  reason. 

If  a  profit,  no  doubt  efficient  spraying  Is  one  big 
reason. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  easiest,  fastest,  most  de¬ 
pendable,  most  adaptable  sprayer  to  use  for  FRUIT 
PROFITS.  A  card  from  you  will  bring  our  latest  cata¬ 
log,  G-25,  by  return  niaiL 


“FRIEND”  CUT  UNDER  STYLE 


SPEND  WISELY 

Don’t  put  your  hard  earned  money  Into  a  sprayer 
until  you  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  sturdy 
and  honestly  built  “Friend”  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  exclusive,  simple  and  serviceable  features. 
Built  on  the  principle  of  construction  that  gives 
lasting  service. 

Single  unit  motor-pump,  low  down,  short  turn, 
large  wheels — easy  draft,  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
many  features  .  that  you’ll  appreciate. 

“FRIEND” 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Ave., 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

MEET  US  AT  THE  ROCHESTER  FRUIT  SHOW 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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This  Winter 


Prove  tor  yourself 
Kow-Kare  increases 

Putting  Kow-Kare  on  the  job  in  your  dairy  is  just 
like  adding  an  extra  cow  to  the  herd — without 
increased  feeding  cost.  For  an  outlay  of  a  few  cents 
you  can  take  in  with  the  daily  milking  many  added 
quarts  of  milk.  The  difference  you  will  quickly 
notice  in  the  milk  pails  will  simply  mean  that  now 
you  are  getting  full  returns  from  those  hard-earned 
feed  dollars  you’ve  invested.  Feedfully  digestt-d  and 
fully  assimilated  means  dairying  on  a  profit  basis. 

Feed  assimilation — vigorous  functioning  of  the 
milk-making  organs — that  is  the  mission  of  Kow- 
Kare.  It  is  not  a  stock  food ;  instead  of  throwing 
an  added  burden  on  the  cow’s  digestive  process, 
Kow-Kare  helps  to  get  all  the  milk  values  from 
Nature’s  foods. 


how 


mi! 


Put  Kow-Kare 
To  This  Teat 

Just  to  quickly  convince 
yourself  that  Kow-Kare 
will  put  more  milk  money 
in  your  pocket,  make  a  care¬ 
ful  test  for  two  weeks.  Se¬ 
lect  several  cows  for  the 
test,  carefully  weigh  their 
milk  for  two  weeks.  Then 
feed  each  cow  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  Kow-Kare  a  day  for 
two  weeks — and  compare 
the  yields  of  the  two 
periods. 


Its  moderate  use  in  your  feeding  program  costs 
surprisingly  little — the  results  are  a  visible  money 
crop  in  increased  milk,  out  of  all  proportion  to  your 


No  other  change  in  feeding 
needed;  the  whole  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  due  to  a  greater 
ability  to  turn  feed  into 
milk. 


small  investment. 

Builds  Vigor  to  Fight  Disease,  Too 

Cows  that  are  in  the  pink  of  condition  do  not  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  use  of  this  famous 
all-medicine  invigorator,  while  it  is  paying  you 
regular  dividends  via  the  milk  pail,  is  also  acting 
as  a  barrier  to  cow  ailments. 

Simple,  Easy  to  Use — And  Inexpensive 

Just  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the  feedings  one  week 
to  two  weeks  each  month  works  wonders  with  your  cows. 
Results  speak  quickly.  The  more  closely  you  make  compara¬ 
tive  tests  with  Kow-Kare  the  more  sure  you  are  to  keep  it 
always  working  for  you. 


Don’t  fail  to  make  this  test 
at  once,  and  after  you’ve 
been  convinced  you  can 
apply  the  Kow-Kare  aid 
to  the  entire  herd. 


From  W.C.  Spit  ter 

Greensbur/l,  Ohio  — 

"During  the  past  five  years 
I  have  used  Kow-Kare  with 
great  su  ccess .  Not  only  does 
its  use  increase  the  flow  of 
milk,  but  it  improves  the 

feneral  health  of  the  cow. 

have  also  used  it  success¬ 
fully  for  calves  affected 
with  scours." 


If  you  find  the  least  trouble  in  getting  Kow-Kare  from  your 
feed  dealer,  druggist  or  general  store,  order  direct  from  us. 
Two  sizes,  $1.25  and  65c— in  the  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Treating  Cow  Diseases — Free  Book 

For  the  home  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  and  similar  cow  ailments  Kow- 
Kare  has  a  thirty-year  record  of  marked  success.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dairymen  would  not  be  without  it. 

Our  free  book,  ‘‘The  Home  Cow  Doctor”  has  saved  many  a 
sick  cow  and  restored  her  productiveness.  A  copy  is  yours, 
upon  request.  It  is  a  book  you  will  save  and  use  the  year  ’round. 


From  A.  G.  Katzur 

DeLamere,  N.  Dakota 

"I've  used  Kow-Kare  for 
some  time.  I  find  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  aid  to  increas¬ 
ing  milk  yield.  Had  a  cow 
two  years  ago,  she  quit 
milking  after  coming  fresh 
and  would  not  get  with  calf. 
After  feeding  Kcw  -  Kare 
for  awhile,  she  came  back 
to  milk  again  and  has 
raised  a  calf  since  and  is 
now  the  best  cow  in  the 
bam.” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


Dept.  K  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


The  Care  of  Teats  and  Udder 

For  all  hurts  and  ailments  of  these  tender  tissues  Bag 
Balm  is  a  wonderful  soothing,  healing  ointment.  Pene¬ 
trates  quickly,  softens,  restores.  Clean  and  pleasant 
to  use.  Big  10-ounce  package  60c. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  t 


use.  $2  50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  yor. 
ease  for  special  instructions  and  Book  6  R  P  ' 


W.  F.  YO'JNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro - 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER- IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Quaranteel 


Orders  received  now — for  Immedb 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lowei 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  M  Loodoa,  Okie,  Eit.  1904 


.  ■  ■—  .  ■■  .  i 
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Who  Pays  Bossie’s  Board  Bill? 


What  Is  An  Average  Cow? 


as  to  the  minimum  production  necessary 
for  a  cow  to  be  profitable,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Dairying  states  that  if 
a  cow  does  not  produce  at  least  4,368 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  (the  estimated 
average  of  over  26  million  dairy  animals) 
that  she  should  not  be  kept  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  Continuing  in  a  discussion  of  the 
yearly  average  of  6,077  pounds  milk  and 
248  pounds  of  fat  for  more  than  21,000 
Cow  Testing  Association  records,  Mr. 
J.  C.  McDowell,  dairy  husbandman,  says, 
“It  is  easy  to  place  the  dead  line  at  6,000 
pounds  milk  and  240  pounds  fat  a  year, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  record  of 
every  mature  cow  above  that  line.  Cull¬ 
ing  alone  will  not  do  it  without  too  much 
killing.  Culling  and  feeding  will  not  do 
it  without  too  much  killing  and  too  much 
cost.  But  culling,  feeding,  and  breeding 
all  combined  will  do  it  at  a  cost  that 
ordinarily  will  leave  a  fair  net  profit.” 

Culling,  Feeding  and  Breeding  the 
Three  Essentials 

TlenT" we  have  the  three  essential  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  highly  constructive 
work  of  the  Cow  Testing  Associations, 
namely:  culling,  feeding  and  breeding. 
Breeding  in  this  case  means  not  only  the 
use  of  pure  bred  sires  but  heading  the 
herd  with  the  best  ones  available  in  the 
respective  breeds  and  retaining  in  service 
those  bulls  that  have  proved  themselves 
really  prepotent. 

Culling  is  the  word  commonly  used  to 
express  the  weeding  out  of  the  boarder 
cows.  However,  this  weeding  out  process 
is  obviously  impossible  to  start  until  each 
cow  has  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
through  proper  care  and  feeding  in  what 
class  she  is  going  to  be  placed. 

Closely  associated  with  both  feeding  and 
culling  is  the  relation  existing  between  in¬ 
creased  production  and  larger  profits — that 
is,  the  gratifying  fact  that  where  produc¬ 
tion  is  doubled  the  profits  realized  there¬ 
from  will  be  around  four  times  as  great. 

Feeding  Should  Come  First 

So  we  might  say  that  only  by  good 
care  and  better  feeding  methods  can  we 
find  out  just  where  to  start  culling  or  how 
much,  if  any,  to  do.  And  the  same  holds 
true  in  the  case  of  breeding,  or  of  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  the  pure  bred 
sire  ;■  his  daughters  need  the  proper  feeding 
first  in  order  to  determine  their  value.  And 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  records  all 
show  that  intelligent  feeding  methods, 
namely — the  use  of  plenty  of  good  rough- 
age,  preferably  the  great  combination  of 
alfalfa  and  silage,  mid  of  home  grown 
concentrates  properly  balanced — are  the 
first  essentials  in  determining  the  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  of  a  cow  and  in  finding  how 
economically  she  is  working. 

Up  in  the  hills  of  Vermont  where  farm¬ 


ing  is  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  most  adverse 
we  find  a  very  high  average 
quality  in  dairy  cows.  It  requires  a  good 
cow  to  pay  her  way  in  this  section  vhere 
feed  is  high  and  where  most  of  the  hill¬ 
sides  are  so  steep  you  can’t  use  a  binder 
to  cut  your  own  grain  or  corn. 

John  Somers  has  a  small  farm  tucked 
away  on  a  typical  Vermont  hillside  not 
lar  from  the  town  of  West  Barnett  The 
contour  of  this  land,  the  hills,  the  valleys 
and  the  stony  soil  would  appear  to  the 
average  prairie  farmer  as  an  almost  hope- 
ess  outlay  for  farming.  And  so  it  would 
be  under  some  conditions. 

But  Somers  with  the  help  of  his  herd 
of  high  grade  Jerseys  has  found „  it  a 
place  to  make  a  profitable  living.  These 
cows  have  realized  their  owner  a  profit 
of  over  $100  each  during  the  past  year. 

Cow  Testing  Brought  Results 

In  the  first  place  Somers  is  a  real 
cattleman.  While  he  had  always  cared 
for  his  cows  as  well  as  lie  knew  how,  his 
second  year  m  C.  T.  A.  work  brought ’him 
an  increase  in  his  herd  average  of  over 
100  pounds  fat  per  cow.  He  has  used  the 
best  purebred  Jersey  bulls  available  and 
now  has  one  whose  daughters  are  promis¬ 
ing  big  production  and  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  over  600  pounds  fat  as  a  three 
year  old. 

^  The  records  and  individuality  of 
Somers’  cows  made  them  among  the  most 
desirable  of  the  several  Jersey  herds  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Associated  Corn  Products 
Manufacturers  for  exhibition  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  at  Indianapolis. 
Finally  eleven  head  were  selected  from 
Somers’  herd  and  taken  on  the  show  cir¬ 
cuit.  At  Indianapolis,  Trixie,  the  highest 
record  cow  in  the  group,  was  made  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  grade  Jerseys;  her  record  is 
472.7  pounds  fat  from  9,619  pounds  milk. 
The  average  records  of  the  eleven  cows 
exhibited  was  417.4  pounds  fat  with  an 
average  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $126.55. 
They  have  been  fed  for  a  year  at  a  total 
feed  cost  of  only  .$95.00  each  and  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  pound  of  fat  of  less  than  23 
cents. 

Somers  is  always  able  to  provide  his 
cows  with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage  they  want.  The  ration  lie  has  used 
with  the  best  and  most  economical  results 
is  as  follows: 

5  parts  bran 

2  parts  ground  oats 

2  parts  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

3  parts  cottonseed  meal 

1  part  distillers  grains 

1  part  oil  meal. 

The  fact  that  the  cows  of  this  herd 
averaged  their  owner  over  $100  annual 
net  profit  is  proof  that  Somers  has  found 
methods  in  handling  and  feeding  them 


IN  answer  to  the 

dairyman’s  queries  By  F.  C.  BARNEY 

conditions. 


Trixie,  a  grade  Jersey  owned  by  John  Somers  of  West  Barnett,  Vermont.  She 
produced  9,619  pounds  of  milk,  427.7.  pounds  of  butterfat  and  returned  $137.76  above 
the  cost  of  her  feed.  She  was  judged  the  Champion  grade  Jersey  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 


I 
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Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther  f 

a.ve  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  from 
U8  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  Quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 

t0EOWARDSP“Rk°0’-  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Cnmp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanised 
Roofings.  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 
162  or  for  Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
112-162  Butler  St. 

UTnctnnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


after 


30- 

.trial. 


day 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept  607-B  Frederick,  Md. 


hJ 


Keep  your  horses  working  with } 
“SPOHN'S.”  Standard  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, 
Strangles,  Influenza,  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  -SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 
k  order  from  us.  Small  bottle  69  cents,  largre 
*$1.20.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 
SPOXN  MEDICAL  CO.DepL?  GOSHEN,  IND.  i 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may  u 
pay  balance  in  cash'or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly'  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  new  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box 20 -J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women). 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animai  hide  tanned  with  fnr 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
eta  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather,  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  In  the  world 

560  LYELl  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


that  are  overcoming  the  natural  diffi¬ 
culties  of  farming  in  this  section.  While 
practically  all  experiences  with  Cow  Test¬ 
ing  Associations  in  the  middle  wrest  and  in 
good  farming  sections  show  that  the  use 
of  as  much  home  grown  feed  as  possible 
proves  the  most  economical  course,  Somers 
has  been  able  to  show  good  profit  from 
the  liberal  use  of  his  efficient  roughage 
ration  and  by  using  ground  oats  as  the 
only  home  grown  grain.  However  he  has 
not  been  afraid  to  buy  concentrates  liber¬ 
ally  and  he  has  proved  that  in  his  case 
they  are  a  good  investment. 

Purebreed  Sires  Have  Been  Used 

Skillful  feeding  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  determining  factor  in  the  success  of 
this  dairy  plant.  Purebred  sires  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  and  some  selection  has  been  done 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  herd  as 
a  whole.  Here  is  a  herd  with  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  about  double  those 
figures  placed  as  the  dead  line  for  profit¬ 
able  production.  Culling,  feeding  and 
breeding  have  been  combined  to  effect  the 
placing  of  this  herd  on  a  good  business 
basis.  But  Somers  will  tell  you  that  good 
care  and  the  feeding  of  a  well  balanced 
ration  in  proportion  to  the  production  of 
each  cow  has  been  the  path  necessary  for 
him  to  follow  to  insure  his  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  money  milking  cows. 


Wheat  Middlings 

YY7PIEAT  middlings  is  a  by  product  la 
**  the  manufacture  of  wheat  flour, 
and  consists  of  the  layers  between  the 
bran  and  the  flour.  This  is  commonly 
separated  into  Standard  mids,  flour  mids 
and  red  dog  flour.  Sometimes  it  is  all 
sold  together  under  the  name  of  w’heat 
mixed  feed,  which  is  more  easily  adult¬ 
erated  than  middlings.  Mids  are  a  med¬ 
ium  protein  feed,  very  sticky  so  never 
used  as  the  sole  feed  for  cows.  Red 
dog  flour  is  used  for  young  pigs,  and 
mids  for  growing  pigs. 

It  is  commonly  used  as  a  part  of  the 
dairy  ration,  and  makes  up  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  usual  lajdng  mash  for  hens 


G 


OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


S 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


National  ton  litter  honors  were  won 
by  a  pig  club  boy  of  Jefferson  County, 
Pennsylvania,  when  a  thirteen  pig  litter 
of  pure  bred  Berkshires  fed  by  Donald  T. 
Smith,  Falls  Creek,  topped  that  breed 
with  3182  pounds.  Incidentally,  Smith's 
litter  was  the  heaviest  of  the  121  ton 
litters  grown  in  Pennsylvania  during  1925. 
Pennsylvania  tied  Illinois  for  the  first  place 
in  the  country,  so  Donald’s  achievement 
stands  out  all  the  more  prominently.  Fine 
breeding,  good  feeding,  and  careful  man¬ 
agement  are  the  points  which  Smith 
stressed  in  the  growing  of  his  ton  litter. 

*  *  * 

Royal  blood  won  royal  honors  at  the  re¬ 
cent  International  Live  Stock  Show  when 
King  of  the  Fairies,  a  Shorthorn  entry 
by  the  Prince  of  Wale 3  from  his  Can¬ 
adian  farm,  won  first  in  the  aged  bull 
class  and  later  went  forward  to  the  senior 
and  grand  championship  placings. 

*  *  * 

During  the  year  1925  sales  of  Shorp- 
shire  sheep  from  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  totaled  nearly  seventy-five 
head.  In  addition  to  sales  within  the 
state,  shipments  were  also  made  to  nine 
other  states  and  Canada.  Iroquois  Shrop- 
shires  rank  high  both  in  the  breeding 
world  and  in  the  show  ring. 

4=  *  * 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
through  its  committee  on  Judging  Stand 
ards,  has  completed  the  revision  of  the 
show  ring  score  card  for  Guernseys.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders 
Journal  contained  a  picture  of  the  ideal 
type  Guernsey  cow  painted  by  a  noted 
animal  artist. 
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Outfits 


Qfm  Whole 

FATHER  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker 
because  it  saves  so  much  time,  produces 
more  and  cleaner  milk,  and  makes  milking 
cows  so  much  more  profitable. 

Mother  likes  it  because?  there  isn’t  so 
much  help  to  care  for,  and  because  milking 
doesn’t  require  the  help  of  the  whole  family. 

Brother  likes  it  because  it  is  so  much  fun 
to  milk  with  it,  and  because  it  enables 
him  to  take  the  place  of  a  man  in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  because 
milking  is  so  much  easier,  and  he  and 
the  boss  “trade  off”  milking  every  other 
Sunday,  so  that  one  has  a  full  day  off. 

And  best  of  all,  the  cows  like  it  because 
of  its  regular,  stimulating  and  soothing 
action — and  prove  it  by  giving  more  milk. 


De  Laval  Milker, 

‘The  Better  Way  qf  Milking 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
1  Agent 
lor  mail 
I  coupon/ 
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I  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

The  -world’* *  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  ‘‘floating  bowl. 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  In  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FREE 

GUERNSEY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION 

If  you  want  a  herd  sire 
If  you  want  some  foundation  animals 
If  you  want  calves,  heifers,  cowrs  or  bulls 
Our  members  have  them.  Be  sure  of 
reliable  information  and  service. 

Write  your  wants 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS'  ASSN.  INC. 
Fayette  Park  Bldg.  Box  A 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  FARMS 

“The  Home  of  High  Record  Guernseys” 
Accredited  Herd  No.  45598 

Surplus  Stock  for  Sale. 

Three  young'  cows  due  to  freshen  in  the 
spring. 

Two  granddaughters  of  Langwater  Stead¬ 
fast  (sire  of  Shuttlewiclc  Levity  former 
world's  record  two  year  old  Guernsey  and 
highest  priced  cow  of  the  breed) 

One  daughter  of  Upland’s  Caesar  (sire  of 
Cathedral  Kate,  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  two  year  old  Guernsey). 

CATHEDRAL  FARMS 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3 

BULL  CALVES  sired  by  a  son  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING 
out  of  a  daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE — or  a  son  of 
FL0RHAM  LADDIE  out  of  a  daughter  of  ULTRA  MAY 
KING.  Also  sons  of  FORGE  HILL  WARRIOR.  His  three 
nearest  dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F.  Cows  are  all 
large  type  producers. 

Bull  Calves  Priced  at  $75.00 


Stannox  Farm 

A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

We 

out 

rlres 

P. 

offer  two  bull  calves,  two  and  five  months  old, 
of  A.  R.  dams  with  credible  records,  and  by 
that  get  production  and  type. 

For  particulars  write 

F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.,  E.  H0LL1ST0N,  MASS. 

CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  of  young  bulls  out 
of  good  milking  dams.  Write  us  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr 

Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  our  herd  of  100  head  for 
a  foundation  and  start  right.  We  can  also  supply  for  your 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
1000  lbs.  butter. 

BREESE  FARM 

Breese  &  Dann,  Prop’s.  Elmira,  N.  Y, 

BEST  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

—  At  — 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 

The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 

WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire-Chester  cross  and  Yorkslii  re-Berkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating 
pigs;  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each;  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $5.00  each.  Send  in  and  get  from  2  to  50 
pigs.  Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  or  pure  bred 
Yorkshire  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows  6  to  7  weeks 
old,  $6.00  each.  I  will  ship  C’.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfactory  at  your  depot, 
return  at  my  expense.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel:  0086, 


150  PIGS  FOR  SALE  150 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.75;  and  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$5.00.  40  Chesters,  pure  breds,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  no  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  depots 
If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D# 

A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  1415 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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V  '%T£%W  T  can  SAVE  a  lot  of  S»— J?V 

!  iyU  Money  this  Year 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  big  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  gfA 
barb  wire,  gates,  posts,  roofing  and  paint  until  you  get  this  money-saving  book.  wJ 
I’VE  CUT  PRICES  to  the  bone  on  my  150  styles  of  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences  —  Farm,  Drive  and  Walk  Gates;  on  -Corner  Posts,  Steel 
Fence  Posts,  and  Gate  Posts— Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Wire,  Grape  Wire— Roofing  and  Paints. 
Catalog  shows  a  bigger  variety  than  you’ll  find  in  a  dozen  stores  and  at  prices  that  save  you 
fully  one-third  or  more.  Send  for  this  catalog  today  • —  compare  my  quality  and  NEW 
CUT  PRICES  with  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  You’ll  SAVE  big  MONEY. 


Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 


The  new  low  prices  in  my  catalog  are  delivered  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  right  to  your  freight 
station.  You  know  when  you  look  in  my  catalog  exactly  what  your  goods  are  going  to  cost 
laid  down  at  your  freight  station.  You’ve  no  extras  to  pay.  You’ll  find  a  big  difference  in 
price  and  a  tremendous  difference  in  quality  —  for  instance  —  my  fence  is  made  of  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  double  galvanized  by  the  famous  Brown  process  which  / 
puts  on  twice  the  usual  amount  of  galvanizing.  That’s  why  it  don’t  rust  out— why  it  lasts  \ 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  My  Gates  have  Carbon  Steel  one  piece  J 
frames — last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger,  heavier  and  much  stronger;  my  Barb  k 
Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever;  my  Roofing  is  asphalt  Roofing  with  wool  felt  M 


base — not  coal  tar  and  paper;  my  WEARBEST paint  with  its  big  percentage  of  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Just  read  these  letters: 


” The  140  rods  of  fence  you  shipped  me 
s even  years  ago  is  as  nice  and  bright  to¬ 
day,  with  no  sign  of  rust  on  it.  I  put  up 
another  make  of  fence  about  the  same 
time  1  did  yours,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
ruined  by  rust.  The  Brown  Fence  is  by 
far  the  best  fence  put  up  in  this  locality.  ’  ’ 
John  Bruce,  Cautkron,  Ark. 


"I  received  my  roofing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  1  feel  that  I  saved  at  least  $1.00  on 
each  Toll  by  ordering  from  you  and  if  1 
ever  need  any  more  roofing  1  sure  will 
send  you  my  order  for  1  know  1  would 
get  the  worth  of  my  money.  I  certainly 
will  recommend  your  roofing  to  all  my 
friends.”  A.  B.  Ingram,  Eton,  Ga. 


”  Yours  is  the  heaviest  paint  1 
have  ever  used.  It  covers  bet¬ 
ter  and  it  goes  farther.  And 
my  neighbors  say  it  is  the 
whitest  paint  they  ever  saw. 
You  saved  me  $1.30  a  gal¬ 
lon.  ’  ’  Harry  Thomas,  ) 

Athenia.N.J.  j 


A.  B.  Ingram,  Eton,  Ga. 


Fill  Out  and  MAIL  COUPON  NOW ! 


Everything  made  in  the  Brown  factories  is  so  unusually  high  quality  that  it  always  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction  as  expressed  in  the  letters  above.  Besides  you  take  no  risk  in  buying 
from  Jim  Brown — my  unqualified  guarantee  makes  you  safe.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  but 
lots  to  gain  when  you  buy  from  Brown.  I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian, Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today  and  get  my  latest  New  Cut  Price 
Money-Saving  Book  before  you  buy. — Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  ( 

\  Dept.  3011  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio  __  ii 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 
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MILK  PRICES 

nPHE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur- 
ing  the  first  fart  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20 1  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  belozv  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  fool.  They  are 
prices  dealers  fay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk _ $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream _ 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese _ 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk _ 2.JC 

Class  3B  Whole  Milk  powder _ 2.10 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American _ 2.10 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  -Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1 - $2.90 

Class  2 _ _ _ _ _ 2.30 

Class  3 _ 2.00 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
ma-ket. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are 
not  the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives. 
The  final  prices  received  from  the  dealer 
is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average  of 
the  class  prices.  This  average  weighted 
price  is  the  one  to  be  compared  with  the 
League  pool  price. 

Non  Poo]  Cooperative 

The  Non- Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . . $2.70 

Class  2 _ 2.30 

Class  3A _ 2.00 

Class  3B _ : _ 1.95 

The  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The,  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.42.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.53. 


by  reacting  on  all  kinds  of  fancy  cured 
western  stock.  Fancy  cured  State  flats 
are  being  offered  less  freely  and  the  dis¬ 
position  is  to  hold  them  at  higher  prices, 
although  the  range  of  quotations  is  about 
what  it  was  a  week  ago.  New  York  State 
is  running  considerably  behind  in  the  make 
of  fresh  cheese  compared  with  last  year 
and  consequently  these  marks  are  held  with 
a  great  deal  of  firmness.  There  is  not 
enough  fresh  cheese  changing  hands  to 
warrant  quotations. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  EGGS 

NEARBY 


WHITES 

Dec.  29 

Dec  22 

Ago 

Selected  Extras 

_ 54-55 

54-55 

69-70 

Av’ge  extras  . 

_ 51-53 

52-53 

66-68 

Extra  firsts  . 

_ 48-50 

49-51 

63-65 

Firsts  . 

47-48 

61-62 

Gathered  . 

- 45-51 

45-51 

59-64 

Pullets  . 

42-43 

54-59 

BROWNS- 
Fancy  . 

...51-54 

51-53 

66-68 

There  is  little  change  in  the  egg  market 
since  our  last  report.  Just  previous  to 
Christmas  the  market  eased  off  a  full 
cent  all  along  the  line.  Limited  trading 
and  fairly  free  supplies  were  responsible 
for  the  weakening  trend.  In  addition  the 
receipts  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been 
quite  liberal  and  these  have  naturally  re¬ 
acted  on  the  nearby  market.  By  the  28th 
the  price  recovered  a  cent  due  to  lighter 
supplies.  However  the  market  was  none 
too  firm  to  consider  this  advance  at  all 
permanent.  By  the  29th  supplies  began 
to  increase,  the  trade  easing  off  slightly 
and  a  quarter  tone  permeated  the  market. 
Fancy  marks  have  been  held  a  little  firmer 
but  medium  grades  and  pullet  eggs  have 
been  steadily  weakening.  Brown  eggs  en¬ 
joy  a  relatively  strong  position,  being 
practically  on  par  with  whites. 


LIVE  POULTRY  HIGHER 


FOWLS 

Dec.  29 

Dec  22 

Colored  . 

. 35-37 

-28 

Leghorns  . 

CHICKENS 

. 28-30 

-38 

Colored  . 

. 31-32 

-26 

Leghorns  . 

. 28-29 

-28 

Broilers  . 

. 45-50 

-42 

A  Year 
Ago 
*  35-38 
25-30 


-50 


BUTTER  MARKET  RECOVERS 


Dec.  29  Dec.  22 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  ..501/2-51  48J/2-49 

Extra  (92  sc)  -50  48  - 

84-91  score  ..44  -49%  43  -47% 

Lower  G’d’s  42%-43%  42  -42% 


A  Year 
Ago 

451/2-46 
-45 
36  -44 

34  -35 % 


The  live  poultry  market  has  taken  a 
decided  jump.  Just  previous  to  Christmas 
fancy  fowls  were  worth  as  much  as  30c, 
although  some  ranged  down  as  low  as  26c, 
with  Leghorns  reaching  as  low  as  21c. 
Chickens  ranged  anywhere  from  25c  to  29c, 
depending  on  quality  and  breed,  and 
broilers  40c  to  45c.  Those  who  shipped 
turkeys  and  followed  cur  advise  about 
getting  them  into  the  market  on  the  22nd, 
the  price  went  unexpectedly  from  45c  to 
50c.  Those  that  got  stock  in  late  met  a 
35c  to  40c  market  which  was  the  existing 
quotation  on  the  24th.  On  the  29th  fowls 
-had  climbed  to  35c  and  37c  for  colored, 
and  Leghorns  28c  to  30c.  Chickens  ranged 
from  28c  to  32c.  Fancy  broilers  were  sell¬ 
ing  as  high  as  50c,  capons  50c  to  55c  and 
turkeys  45c  to  50c.  All  these  high  prices 
were  due  to  the  active  trading  for  the 
New  Year’s  business  and  due  to  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  supplies,  not  only  in  the  ex¬ 
press  market  but  in  the  freight  market  as 
well. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


Just  previous  to  the  Christmas  holiday 
and  during  the  following  week,  the  butter 
market  exper:  :d  a  very  decided  come- 
aching  a-  .  50%c  for 

cieamery  extras  (92  score).  The  re¬ 
covery  was  primarily  due  t<  the  strong 
out  of  town  buying  r.s  well  as  light  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Christmas  trade  was  better 
than  was  expected.  Receipts  were  not 
only  cleared  but  some  of  the  accumula¬ 
tions  were  cut  down  considerably. 

CHEESE  ADVANCES  SLIGHTLY 

state 

FLATS  Dec.  29  Dec.  22 

Fresh  fancy  .. - - 

Fresh  av'ge 


FUTURES 

Dec. 

Dec.  29 

Dec.  22 

1924 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat,  Dec.  new  1.87 

1.67%. 

1.70% 

Corn,  Dec . 80% 

■73% 

1.28% 

Oats,  Dec . 41% 

.39% 

.58% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

A  Year 
Ago 

22J/2-23 
22 


Wheat,  No.  2Red2.09  1.86 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  .99%  .91% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 54i/2  .52 

No  feed  quotations  reported  due  to  holi¬ 
days. 

POTATOES  ADVANCE  SHARPLY 

The  potato  market  has  taken  a  sudden 
turn  upward.  De.  and  has  improved  ma¬ 
terially.  Another  influence  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  the  report  of  the  Department 
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^What Molly  Did 


A  Year 


itjSTZi  hst  year.  This  report  was  responsible 

for  an  immediate  jump  of  $1  to  $1.50  per 


responsible  for  this  advance,  better  trade 
being  reported  from  that  section  and  there- 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


barrel.  States  are  now  bringing”  from 
$6.25  to  $6.75  per  150  pound  sacks  and 
from  $8.25  to  $8.50  per  180  pounds  in  bulk. 
Maines  are  anywhere  from  50c  to  $1.25 
higher  than  States  on  the  various  grades. 
Long  Islands  are  bringing  from  $7.50  to 
$8.25  per  150  pound  sack  and  from  $8.75 
to  $9.50  per  180  pounds  in  bulk.  This  re¬ 
bound  brings  the  market  up  to  the  high 
point  reached  last  November  and  in  some 
instances  higher. 


The  Record  Of  A  Great  Grade  Holstein 

—  This  wonderful  cow  was  bred  and  fed  by  Paul  Moritz 
of  West  Bend,  Wis.  In  our  big  herd  at  the  recent  National 
Dairy  Show  she  won  the  championship  for  grade  Holsteins 
and  first  prize  for  cow  over  four  years. 

Molly’s  record  for  322  days  was  12,904  pounds  of  milk 
and  57 1  -9  pounds  butterfat.  The  cost  of  her  feed  was  only 
$93.57  and  after  paying  for  the  feed  Mr.  Moritz  had  a 
profit  of  $172.01. 

After  the  show  this  cow  was  sold  for  $325.00,  a  record 
price  for  a  grade  cow.  Her  milk  and  butter  record  and  also 
the  price  she  brought  show  that  she  was  well  bred  and 
wisely  fed. 

This  cow  and  the  96  others  in  our  herd  were  all  fed  on  a 
ration  balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Their  records 
prove  that  the  largest  profits  in  the  milk  business  are  due. 
to  good  breeding  and  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed  with  your  home  grown  rations — 
for  dairy  cows— for  beef  cattle— for  hogs.  Tell  us  what 
materials  you  are  feeding  and  we  will  suggest  a  good  ration 
for  you. 

If  you  prefer  to  feed  a  ready  mixed  feed  be  sure  to  buy 
from  a  manufacturer  who  uses  Corn  Gluten  Feed  as  an 
ingredient. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  3.  It  tells  all  the  facts  about  The 
Champion  Herd  of  Grade  Cows  and  gives  the  record  of  each 
one  of  them. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
‘Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica- 
strJctly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

TREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis- 

Attorney,  Dept.  738,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office),  Washington,  D.C. 


SACRIFICE  600  ACRE  ESTATE 
MODERN  HOME,  LAKE,  RIVER 

f  create  magnificent  panorama;  great  tract 

wood  &  timber,  ideal  for  cattle  ranch;  rich  soil,  abun- 
stored,  big  apple  orchard  choice  varieties,  other 
fruit,  white  J-room  house,  modem  bath,  cemented  cellar 
Sffnnnnt  b.arn<  etc-.  all  good.  To  settle  estate,  only 
f"0’  and  will  leave  furnishings  if  taken  soon.  Only 
half  cash.  Biggest  bargain  in  years.  ’Details  pg.  6  II- 
cTon,?Ttal??^.farra  bargains  in  many  states.  Free 
STR0UT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win- 
ners  Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Large  Registered  Jacks 

and  Jennys.  Mules  and 
saddle  horses,  all  ages.  Also  carload 
registered  Holstein  Heifers  bred  and 
unbred.  Accredited  Herd. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


THE  WORLD’S  FIN  ]ST  ' 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 


rtSSJv 


APPLE-PEACH 
PEAR-PLUM 
and  CHERRY  j 
TREES 

All  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  grown 
from  bearing  orchards  of 
known  genuineness,  un¬ 
equalled  in  quality  and 
price.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee. 

Write  Today  for  our  Fifty-six  Page  Catalog 
brim  full  of  Information . 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


«  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  5H  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 

With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  n'  iw 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load— save  repair  bills. 

B«  sura  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


W  Also  Steel  Wheel. 


000  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  S  tock 
—None  Better- 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
'orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata« 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
Vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  IX. 


A  Full  Dollar’s  Worth 

Your  money  buys  full  value  in  Massey- Harris  . Farm  Machines. 
They  are  correct  in  design,  sound  in  materials  and  honest  in  work¬ 
manship.  And,  no  matter  how  long  you  use  a  Massey-riarns 
Machine,  you  can  always  get  Repair  Parts. 

MASSEY  -  HARRIS  Farm  Machines 

Last  Longer— Cost  Less  per  Year  of  Service 

Present-day  Massey-Harris  Machines  are  the  result  of  continuous  im¬ 
provement  through  fully  three-quarters  of  a  century  Behind  them 
are  the  vast  resources  of  a  great  Company,  exceeding  $40,0UU,UUU. 

Our  1926  Catalog 

will  help  you  to  increase  your  profits  because  “Good 
Equipment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better”.  It  pictures 
and  describes  up-to-date  Machines,  for  planting, 
tilling  and  harvesting.  Write  for  this  book  today. 

There’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near 
you.  Let  us  tell  you  his  name. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HARVESTER  CO.,  INC. 

Makers  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 
Dept.A  BATAVIA  NEW  YORK 

Massey-Harris  Factory — The  Largest  Farm  Implement  Plant  in  the  East 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

V  special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
,  i  fcv  iero.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land  -» 

V  A  auickly  and  cn 


auickTy  and  cheaply,  then  mako 
big  money  pulling  stumps  - 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  spare  time. 
It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
—  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 
1423  -29th  Str. ,  Centcrvtlle.towa 


empire 

WAGONS 


STEEL  WHEELS 

now  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

CMDIDC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  rro. 
CmriltC  iWfg. Co., Bo*379  Quincy, III. 


It  takes  only  8  weeks 
to  diet  a  Bi£  job 

In  the  Auto,  Tractor  and 
Electrical  Business 

Read  ulhat  these  men  are  doing— -here  is  your  big 
chance  to  get  “on  easy  street.  Come  to  these 
great  shops  on  the  biggest  SPECIAL  offer  ever 

Big  Firms  Need  Trained  Men 

Thn  Antn  and  Tractor  Business  is  on  the  boom.  Thousands  of  trained  men 
-win  he  needed  durinK  the  next  few  months.  X  Bet  calls  every  day  from 

Mcsf/eny^en.^  WhenTh^  biffolSw^^ 

Ceorge  W.  Smith  runs  a  big  Ford  tQ  como  for  They  want  McSweeny  trained  men. 

IfeTa^dria!  Ohio/  He°  says,  "X  My  Training  Unusual 

. .  mmmmmm 

&  i’ll  pay  Your  Railroad  Fare  and  Board  You! 

is  lot  all.  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  rest  in  my  letter- 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

my  short  time  offer  KOW.  It  soon  expires. 


C.  B.  Gillispie  has  charge  of  a 
fleet  of  trucks  and  tractors  with 
the  State  Highway  Commission, 
due  to  McSweeny  training. 


my  snort  ume  uua  awi  ».  -  . 

McSweeny  r^«°»'‘Shops,»=p>. 2C6 

.  .. .  •  r* i  c  t  n I m  1  ftl  S  E.  24th  St. 


Auto 

Tractor  and 

Flectrical  ^  - 

,  „  U7  S  Laflin  1815  E.  24th  St. 

CINCINNATI^  O.  CHICAGO,  ILL. . 


)  M.  Collins,  Wllliamsvllle, 
Vest  Virginia,  writes,  "After 
Inishlng  McSweeny  training,  1 
tarted  in  as  manager  of  a  gar- 
ige  at  $300  per  month. 


Name 
Street  ... 
City . 


_  State.. 


The  Gasoline  Tax — Why 
Have  It? 

( Continued  from  page  23) 

assembly  in  another  state.  This  lepresen- 
tative  opposed  the  gasoline  tax  as  a  sales 
tax  and  quoted  from  Hobson,  “Taxation 
in  the  New  State”  that  all  such  taxes 

are  to  be  condemned. 

In  answer  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  chief  objection  to  a  sales  tax  is 
that  when  placed  upon  one  group  of 
people  it  is  forthwith  shifted  to  another 
group  (usually  the  consumers)  whom 
the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  tax. 
The  objection  is  not  to  the  tax  but  to 
the  shifting  of  the  tax.  In  the  case  of 
a  gasoline  tax  this  does  not  apply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  intended  that  the  tax  rest 
upon  the  ultimate  consumer  of  _  gaso¬ 
line,  the  car  user.  The  question  is 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  be 
taxed  and  any  objection  to.  the  .  gasoline 
tax  on  the  ground  of  shifting  is  beside 
the  point,  unless  the  objector  can  show 
that  the  supply  of  hired  automobile  sei- 
vice  in  this  country  is  lessening  and  as 
a  consequence  the  price  of  it  rising.,  n 
view  of  the  statistics  of  motor  vehicle 
registration  and  gasoline  consumption 
this  would  be  a  difiicult  task. 

What  Is  Essential  and  Non-Essential 

II.  The  gasoline,  tax  puts  a  burden 
upon  an  essential  means  of  transportation. 
This  is  true,  but  unfortunately  the  needs 
for  revenue  in  the  modern  state  are  so 
great  that  taxation  of  non-essentials 
cannot  possibly  provide  all  needed.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  fact  that  an  article  is  es¬ 
sential”  or  non-essential  is  not  conclu¬ 
sive  in  the  field  of  taxation.  Though 
these  items  are  considered  other  criteria 
must  be  applied  and  often  the  most 
essential  things  are  taxed.  Thus  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  feed  stores,  wheat  in  tie 
mill,  farm  land  and  buildings,  railroads 
banks,  etc.,  are  taxed  yet  no  one  would 
say  that  these  are  not  essential. 

III.  The  gasoline  tax  means  that  gas¬ 
oline  which  is  not  used  on  the  roads  is 
taxed.  This  is  true  if  the  law  does  not 
provide  for  exemptions.  But  the  ob¬ 
jection  is  not  insurmountable,  for  many 
states  do  provide  for  exemptions  foi 
gasoline  used  by  dry  cleaners  and  m 
farm  tractors,  aeroplanes,  motor  boats, 

etc. 
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Make  Your  Hoofs 
Last  a  Lifetime! 


Positively  that!  Tha 
wonderful  Seal-Tite 
method  renews, 
preaervea.  and 
makes  your  old. 
worn  out  roofs  wa¬ 
tertight.  One  appli¬ 
cation  laata  10  years. 

Write  today  for  this 
great  mone  y-saving 
rooling  offer. 

NO 

Money 
Asked 

We  send  you  everything  you  need  to  atop  oil  roof 
leaks  without  asking  you  to  send  a  single  penny,  No 
COD  Nc  notes.  Pay  four  months  later  our 
material  proves  tc  be  exactly  as  represented 
_  _  ,  m.  a  Don’t  put  off  another  day  finding 
I IMS  sms  {lip  r  out.  all  about  this  wonderful  way  of 
Warn  a® solving  all  your  roof  problems. 
We’ll  make  you  an  offer  so  liberal,,  so  clear,  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  unprecedented  that  you  simply  MUST  take 

lSkl’/writeTODAl  *  ~ 

Monarch  Paint  Co.  Dept/* 30-61*  Cleveland,  0. 


I  PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 


machine  uu..  *•  - - , 

none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
's.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP 


era 


era*  wpeuo  ‘  ;L 

drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc¬ 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 
our  free  book. 


~No  Misses  , 
_  No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 


*  W 
/rf [„ 


'iron  Age.  . 

(Improved  Robbins)| 
Potato  Planter 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

631  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $ 10,000  bond • 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  iath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-makmg 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws?  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford &Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pm. 


McSweeny  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Training  Shop*. 

Dent  206  (Address  shops  nearest  you. ) 

Cincinnati,  O..  or  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 
Without  any  obligation  send  me  your  blg  free  book  on 
Autos.  AUo  information  regarding  special  temporary 
offer. 


Quality  Sells  the  Goods 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

winner  in  the  end  if  I  was  willing  to 
give  and  take. 

Acquaintance  an  Asset 

A  close  working  relationship  such  as 
I  am  describing  can  be  worked  out 
only  by  a  somewhat  prolonged  deal 
and  acquaintance  giving  both  parties  a 
chance  to  find  out  what  the  other  will 
do  under  a  strain  of  embarrassment  and 
loss.  Then  the  best  thing  for  these 
I  parties  if  they  are  both  reasonable  folks 
]  is  to  stay  together  as  long  as  they  are 
both  in  business. 

I  could  give  names  of  a  few  good  men 
widely  known  in  trade  who  have  in  my 
experience  lived  up  to  their  obligation 
as  I  have  stated  it  better  than  the  -writer 
has  done  his  part. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  departed  from 
this  plan  because  temporarily  a  higher 
price  could  be  secured.  The  higher 
price  than  the  market  warranted  result¬ 
ed  in  a  loss  several  times  more  than 
the  extra  price  agreed  upon.  I  learned 
then  that  the  safest  price  was  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  of  sale,  quality 
package  and  service  included. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  quality,  pack¬ 
ing  and  service  are  each  a  foundation 
for  the  support  of  good  salesmanship. 
Select  a  man  as  buyer  with  whom  you 
can  cooperate  on  the  square  with  a 
“give-and-take”  plan  and  then  stick  to¬ 
gether.  Occasionally  a  higher  bid  will 
come  in  but  in  the  life  time  of  each  the 
plan  is  safe  and  worth  while.— H.  E. 
Cook. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 

,  IfllF 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Puis  the  OTTAWA 

_ _ _  Working  For  You 

Greatest  LOG  SAW  Offer 

—I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  1 5  cords  a  day— easy. 
Falla  trees,  saws  limbs.  Make  bisr  money.  Use  4  H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Day  Trial  Offer  and  big  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Room  801-W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The 

Trouble  Maker 

by 

E.  R.  Eastman 

This  great  farm  story  gives  a 
picture  of  conditions  in  the  dairy 
industry  before  the  milk  strike. 
You  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

It  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.00. 

Send  orders  to 
American  Agriculturist, 

461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Among  the  Farmers 

News  lrom  the  North  Country— County  Notes 

The  business  still  brings  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  income  of  many  farms,  espec¬ 
ially  those  away  from  the  state  roads. — 
W.  I.  Roe. 


AS  these  notes  are  being  written  the 
coldest  day  of  the  winter  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced.  Twenty-four  degrees  below 
zero  is  the  coldest  heard  as  yet,  but  doubt¬ 
less  some  of  the  higher  sections  more  into 
the  Adirondack  regions  will  be  having 
even  lower  marks.  The  sky  looks  as 
though  snow  would  follow.  So  far  only 
small  amounts  have  fallen  in  Northern 
New  York  aside  from  the  snow  belt  some 
thirty  miles  north  of  Syracuse.  The  small 
falls  though  have  acted  for  covering 
over  many  farms,  protecting  the  new  seed¬ 
ing. 

The  wind  that  has  been  blowing  up  in 
heavy  gusts  will  drive  the  six  inches  of 
light  snow  into  banks,  closing  up  at  least 
temporarily,  most  of  the  roads  except 
those  where  the  bus  lines  operate.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  controversy  in  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  and  among  those 
who  have  appeared  before  the  Boards  this 
fall,  regarding  the  removal  of  snow  on  the 
main  highways  by  the  counties.  Up  to 
the  present  the  main  state  roads  have  been 
kept  open  by  the  bus  and  truck  lines 
until  the  sides  became  piled  so  high  with 
snow  that  there  was  no  place  to  push  any 
more.  Then  the  roads  were  abandoned  to 
motor  traffic  until  thaws  assisted,  leaving 
them  almost  impassible  for  teams  as  well. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  North 
Country  bus  lines  into  the  Colonial  Motor 
Bus  Corporation,  the  snow  fighting  work 
has  been  brought  together  under  one  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  latest  of  equipment  is 
being  assembled.  As  many  individuals 
use  the  roads  after  they  are  opened,  it 
has  been  argued  that  appropriations  should 
be  made  to  assist  in  keeping  the  snow  off, 
and  also  in  removing  that  which  has  gotten 
into  them.  As  there  are  many  angles  to 
this  question,  it  is  impossible  to  go  any 
further  into  it  at  this  time. 

Grangers  in  general  are  preparing  for 
the  session  of  the  State  Grange  which  will 
be  held  at  Watertown  the  first  week  in 
February.  The  State  armory  will  be  used 
for  the  general  sessions,  and  the  Hotel 
Woodruff  will  be  general  headquarters. 
Officers  of  the  Jefferson  County  Pomona, 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Watertown  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  are  looking  after  local 
preparations. 

Since  the  sale  of  the  Sheffield  plants 
through  this  part  of  the  state,  much  con¬ 
jecture  has  been  heard  as  to  the  future 
of  the  dairy  business  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  This  has  been  intensified  by 
the  negotiations  that  are  under  way  now 
between  the  United  Milk  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Northern  New  York 
Milk  Corporation  for  the  plants  of  the 
latter.  It  is  reported  that  stockholders 
many  of  who  are  farmers,  have  been  of¬ 
fered  103  for  the  preferred  stock  and  142 
for  the  common  stock.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  United  Corporation  will  take  up 
the  option  that  it  has.  It  is  also  persist¬ 
ently  rumored  that  the  Libby,  McNeil,  and 
Libby  plants  are  being  negotiated  for  by 
the  same  corporation,  but  this  cannot  be 
confirmed. 

Turkey  sales  were  good  for  the  most 
part  for  the  Christmas  market.  From  45c 
to  60c  was  the  price  paid  in  local  sales.  At 
the  turkey  day  sales  at  Lisbon,  Heuvel- 
ton,  etc.,  prices  ranged  from  40c  to  60c 
depending  on  quality.  Shipments  were 
larger  than  generally  anticipated  earlier. 


Pennsylvania  Has  New  Fertil¬ 
izer  Law 

'TTIE  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  fertili¬ 
zer  law  during  the  last  session.  This 
law  becomes  effective  January  1st,  1926. 

It  prohibits  the  sale  in  Pennsylvania 
of  any  mixed  fertilizer  containing  less 
than  14%  total  plant  food,  and  further 
provides  that  no  mixed  fertilizer  can  be 
sold  containing  less  than  1%  of  am¬ 
monia,  1%  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
or  1%  of  water  soluble  potash. 

The  amendment  will  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  brands  of  mixed  fertilizer,  which 
will  help  farmers  to  buy  economically, 
farmers  desiring  to  buy  fertilizers  for 
tobacco  will  be  assured  that  the  potash 
contained  in  them  is  not  in  the  form  of 
muriate  of  potash  which  injures  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco. 


\  Vl  * 


“ Four  Bazvls  an’  I  Walk.” — Judge. 


News  From  the  Southern  Tier 

1  lie  coal  strike  has  hit  this  county 
hard — many  are  using  the  soft  coal  at 
fabulous  prices.  Many  are  using  wood 
for  which  they  are  paying  from  $4.00 
to  $5.00  per  cord,  for  foot-wood  and 
some  of  the  wood  green  and  wet,  soggy, 
some  dead  chestnut  and  dozy,  and  some 
is  fine.  Beach,  birch  and  maple,  are 
hard  to  get,  and  seasoned  wood  is  very 
scarce.  The  wood  yards  sell  very  in¬ 
ferior  wood — even  old  fence  rails,  etc., 
decayed  and  spongy,  although  they  do 
sell  some  nice  wood  also. 

Apples  are  scarce.  Many  have  been 
shipped  here  from  other,  localities  and 
are  selling  for  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Quite  a  bit  of  real  estate  is  changing 
hands.  Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  are  putting  in  full  time  and  holding 
many  meetings  with  unexcelled  speakers 
and  doing  a  grand,  good  work. 

Two  county  nurses  are  doing  excellent 
service  especially  among  the  young 
housewives.  Some  of  the  time  a  third 
nurse  has  been  found  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  We  older  women 
never  had  the  experience  and  guardian¬ 
ship  in  our  troubles  that  are  being  given 
gratis  to  this  generation,  and  the  public 
should  be  much  better  prepared  for  the 
ri: ‘ng  emergencies,  with  all  this  aid  and 
encouragement.  Then  too  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  all  cases,  now  is  so  splendid 
and  so  much  is  being  done  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  communities.  But  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  fully  appreciative  and  are  they  any 
more  happy  than  in  the  old  days  when 
there  was  not  the  mad  rush  and  whirl  of 
everything? — C.  A.  B. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  R.  E. 
Briggs  &  Sons,  Nescopee  farmers,  lead 
the  potato  growers  of  Pennsylvania.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  final  reports,  they  produced 
571  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  measured 
acre.  They  entered  the  contest  in  1922 
with  a  yield  of  418  bushels.  Araminta 
Smith  of  Lebanon  county  was  the  first 
prize  winner  in  that  district  with  477.7 
bushels  an  acre. 

A  white  oak  tree  grove  planted  near 
Caledonia  Park,  known  as  the  “Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Rothrock  Memorial  Grove” 
the  father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry, 
was  augmented  by  the  planting  of  162 
additional  fine  white  oak  trees. 

Beginning  with  the  new  year,  all 
brands  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
must  be  registered  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  fraud 
or  misrepresentations. 

The  growing  wheat  and  rye  will  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  winter  season  in  a  very 
favorable  condition,  the  mild  autumnal 
season  having  developed  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  plants. 

Farmers  are  being  deluged  with  cir¬ 
culars  of  stock  and  bond  dealers  offering 
for  sale  a  multitude  of  “recommended 
securities”  but  prudence  and  care 
should  be  exercised. — O.  D.  S. 


(15)  S. 


Downand  You  Can  Buy 

Any  WITTE 

ENGINE 

Up  to  10  H.P. -30  Days’  Trial 

TO  PROVE  that  this 
“super-powered”  one- 
profit, light  weight  WITTE 

will  save  you  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  30-day  test  at  my  risk.  I 
guarantee  it  to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands. 

NEARLY  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases 
farm  profits  $500  to  $1,000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is 
ten  years  ahead  of  any  other  make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at 
rock-bottom,  direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with 
WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H.  P. 


Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Gas-Oil,  Distillate  or 
Gas— Yet  Deliveis  25%  or  More  Power 

Cheapest  to  operate  and  guaranteed  for  a  life-time.  No 
cranking  required.  Compact  and  easily  moved.  Double, 
balanced  fly  wheels  with  throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features — WRITE  ME  TODAY — a 
postal  will  do — for  my  Special  30-Day  Test  Offer. 


Does  the  Work  °Mlnn 


This  one-profit  WITTE 
Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil,  Distillate  or  Gas¬ 
oline  and  will  cut  from  10 
to  25  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move. 
New  device  makes  easy 
starting  in  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  Troubleproof.  Fells  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks — runs 
other  farm  machinery.  Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator, 
throttling  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 


Wico 
Magneto 
Equipped 


Saws  Wood  Fast 


Change  to  Tree  Saw  minutes 


30 


Ten  seconds  to  clamp  on 
tree.  Saws  them  down 
level  to  the  ground. 


Trial 


“Felled  fifty  18- 
inch  trees  in  less 
than  5  hours.” — 
Earl  McBurney, 
Iowa. 


LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Sold  direct,  from  factory  to  you.  An  all-purpose  outfit  for  any 
farm  use.  Engine  can  be  attached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 


FREE  Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine 
book  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No 
obligation,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and 
Tree  saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE. 
Pres. 

WITTF  FNniNF  WORK'**  1809  Witte  BuiWio*>  KANSAS  city,  mo. 

1"  JullUIllEi  ff  1809  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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CHICKS 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 


EACH  YEAR  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen  solve  their  poultry  problems  by  writing  me:  “Hillpot,  tend 
me  some  of  those  chicks  like  last  year’s.’'  And  because  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  confidence  of  such 
trade,  and,  also,  because  I  have  a  poultryman’s  pride  in  my  business,  each  year  I  see  that  my  chicks 
are  as  good  as  the  last,  if  not  better.  To  these  good  friends  the  reasons  for  Hillpot  superiority  don’t 
matter — that’s  my  job.  As  business  men  they  are  interested  in  profits  and  tliey  know  from  experience 
(and  don’t  think  that  they  haven’t  experimented)  that  a  Hillpot  Quality  Chick  gives  them  less  trouble 
and  shows  a  greater  profit  on  their  investment.  Here  are  the  reasons: 

Early  Maturity  Vigorous  Strains  High  Egg- Yield 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

SEND  FOR  MY  1926  CATALOG— FREE 

Full  count  safe 


Which  explains  my  methods  and  gives  the  experience  of  others. 

delivery  guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 

Box  29 
Frenchtown, 

Jl lentber  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


UCllYCiy  guaiAUtCCU  munu 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


N. 


It  Surely  Pays  to  Buy  BEAUTIFUL 
vnymfTmsTmwmm  W0MDERFUL 


Kerl in  -Efua/i  tv 

S.C.White  Leghorn 


WINTER  LAYERS! 


Long,  deep  bodied — clear 

. . I,,,  I  eye,  big-looped  combs. 

From  265  to  331  Ege  Large  white  eggs— always 
jRecord Stock  command  top  market 
i  prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
pj  every  state  in  union.  Backed  by  26 
^  years’  successful  breeding. 

Special  Official  High  Record  Matings  contain- 
SP*—  ing  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  with  Official 
—  Records  from  208  to  304  eggs.  Mated  to  males  that  trace  3  times 

to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  311  eggs. 

Bargains  in  Baby  Chicks  — Stock — Supplies.  Big  discount  if  ordered  now — delivery  when 
wanted.  Big  illustrated  catalog  free.  Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will  make  you  money. 

RERUN'S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  - -  *’* 


you  money. 

BOX  33  •  CENTER  HALL,  FA. 


esses.  — ,_.r#  ^ 0  • 

"*  _ 

rn  P^ToTfri*  Wi  I*""* 

I  * 

Every  Ea«la  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery.  man 

,  1Qfl  3jjg  50Q  1000 

White,  Brown^md^Buff  Leghorn*. --^-----5  7.25  13.00  38.00  62.00.120.00 

IAZSS.%  8.25  15.00  43.50  72  00  140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes -  8  Jn  16.00  47.00  75.00  14o.OO 

Jumbo  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas  ---  11-0®  20-  ptisu  pctur0 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) -Light  10c  :  Heavy  12c  TERMS  CASH  Future 
orders  10*  down.  Balance  10  days  before  sh.pment  Postage  Paid.  lTO*  Ltye 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  HEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  22  U?PER  SAHDUSKY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


iirmrr 


-ppi£Y.  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultrv  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  f 

you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 

-egg  Production.  r_  „,T.  T  nr  It  tells  all  about  our 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  pedigreed  males  and 

°h  io_ 


Our  hatchery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  in  the  business.  Thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  have  v.-iiten  being  more  than  pleased  with  our  chicks.  Prices  are  reasonable. 

,  -  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  BIG  CATALOG? 

Every  chick  buyer  should  have  a  copy  of  our  big  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for  It. 
Look  it  over.  It  is  well  worth  your  while  and  costs  only  a  post  caid.  Learn  about  our  trap 
nested  stock,  special  matings  and  other  items  of  our  business.  . 

Several  featured  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  no  other  catalog.  Write  today.  . 

J.  W.  0SSEGE  HATCHERY  ?■  Main  St., _ OTTAWA,  UHIU 


Schwegler’s  i<THOR»0-BRED,?  Baby  Ckicks 

vfef  “LIVE  AND  LAY" 

''jVJt  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
psjjflSSi  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
WJr  high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns*  Rocks*  R.  I.  Reds*  Anconas, 
tul _ UUron^Atfpa  1 0r*  nnH  nn.  Order  earlv- 


’vcopviioH, ,sj5 5v  S^chwegler's  Hatchery  204  Northampton 


BUFFALO.  N.V. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

pie-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird. inspected  and  markedly  an .expert^tratned 
and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  . 

Varieties.  Prices  On: 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  ...... - 

S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  &  It.  C.  It.  I.  Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  . ••••••• 

8.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes 
H0YTVJLLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10 


Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 

1000 
$120.00 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.50 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

13.00 

72.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

American  Agriculturist,  January  9,  1925 

There  is  No  “Best  Breed’’ 

Choose  a  Good  Variety  and  Then  Improve  It 


H0YTVILLE,  0HI0. 

-WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM.” 


140.00 
150.00 
130.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


THE  poultryman  or  woman  who  arrives 
at  the  place  where  they  feel  their 
poultry  is  the  best  there  is,  has  lost  their 
place  in  the  poultry  world,  for  there  really 
is  no  best.  We  must  keep  striving  to  get 
more  improvements,  always  something 
better.  I  do  not  mean  to  keep  changing 
breeds,  but  keep  improving  what  you  have. 

If  you  sit  down  perfectly  satisfied  some 
one  will  go  by  you  so  quickly  you  can’t 
even  get  their  number.  Whatever  your 
pet  breed  is,  keep  making  it  better.  It 
not  only  helps  you,  but  it  helps  the  next 
one  as  well.  We  are  breeders  of  Co¬ 
lumbian  Wyandottes  and  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  Both  are  very  hard  to  keep  in 
good  color  and  perfect  markings  but  we 
never  stop  from  year  to  year  to  improve 
these  birds.  After  twelve  years  with  Co¬ 
lumbians,  here  are  some  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  can  see  in  our  own  flock :  better 
winter  layers,  a  great  deal  less  broodi¬ 
ness,  better  under  color,  fewer  single 
combs,  heavier  bodies  on  shorter  legs, 
smaller  bones,  better  marks  and  many 
other  little  things  we  notice  each  year. 

Investigate  Before  Buying 

We  buy  new  blood  occasionally.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  an  improvement  and  other  times 
it  isn't  but  we  always  buy  from  some  one 
we  have  been  able  to  look  up  the  stock 
carefully  and  pay  all  we  can  afford. 
Sometimes  we  buy  eggs,  other  times  hens 
or  cockerels,  but  always  with  a  special 
object  in  view  and  as  the  male  is  half  the 
flock  be  careful  bow  you  pick  him  out. 
Get  all  the  good  points  you  can.  We  have 
been  very  successful  in  line  breeding  and 
will  practice  it  again  next  year  in  at  least 
half  the  pens  we  expect,  as  we  have  some 
very  promising  cockerels  and  we  never  or 
rather  seldom  breed  from  pullets  so  it  will 
be  cockerels  we  will  use,  and  these  cock¬ 
erels  should  be  carefully  watched  from 
the  time  they  hatch.  Always  save  the 
early  developing  ones  who  show  a  lot  of 
vigor  and  are  never  ailing  or  off  feed. 
Go  to  all  the  poultry  shows  you  can  and 
also  visit  all  people  who  are  breeding  the 
same  breed  you  are  and  see  if  you  can’t 
find  something  better  than  you  have.  If 
you  can  find  something  better  than  you 
have,  '  then  there  is  your  chance. 
Get  busy  ai.d  see  if  you  can’t  improve 
beyond  the  other  fellow,  it  can  be  done, 
so  why  not  you  do  it. 

I  had  a  rather  amusing  incident  this 
fall.  We  visited  a  county  fair  where  I 
had  been  told  was  a  good  display  of 
Columbians  and  there  was.  We  found 
one  very  nice  male  bird,  but  I  was  much 
disappointed  as  the  owner,  a  Junior  project 
boy,  was  not  there  at  the  time  so  I  could 
not  see  the  bird  outside  the  pen  and  many 
times  you  are  better  satisfied  if  you  get 
them  in  your  own  hands.  I  was  so  much 
interested  I  wrote  the  boy  and  was  going 
to  make  him  an  offer  for  his  bird,  but  as 
I  received  no  reply  of  course  I  did  not  get 
the  chance  and  several  weeks  later  we  had 
driven  about  30  miles  to  see  a  flock  of  300 
chickens  that  were  bred  from  some  of  our 
cockerels.  I  was  much  amused  when  this 
woman  told  me  the  bird  I  admired  at  the 
fair  was  purchased  from  my  own  flock 
early  last  fall,  but  not  by  the  party  who 
showed  him  this'  year  and  I  had  been 
planning  to  improve  my  flock  with  my  own 
stock,  but  I  still  say  he  is  a  beautiful  bird 
and  a  credit  to  any  flock.— Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 

A  Fine  Pullet  Record 

THE  following  record  for  a  farm  flock 
was  sent  us  by  B.  T.  Phillips  of 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  good  record, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  a 
good  egg  production  in  making  a  profit. 
A  large  flock  makes  more  money,  only  if 
the  individuals  lay  as  well  or  better  than 
the  individuals  of  the  small  flock.  Many 
farm  flocks  would  return  more  profit  if 
half  the  number  were  sold  and  the  time 
and  some  of  the  feed  given  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock. 


Poor  hens  eat  feed,  cause  the  owner 
useless  work  and  result  in  loss  rather  than 
profit. 

Sell  the  poor  hens,  breed  better  hens  and 
increase  egg  production  and  profit. 

The  average  production  of  Mr.  Phillips’ 
flock  was  195.5  eggs  per  hen  last  year. 


Month 

No.  of 

Eggs 

Avg.  Percent- 

fowls 

Laid 

per  day 

age 

November 

60* 

318 

10 

17% 

December 

60 

898 

28 

48% 

January 

60 

H45 

36 

61% 

February 

60 

958 

34 

57% 

March 

5« 

1102 

35 

61% 

April 

57 

1269 

42 

74% 

May 

57 

1225 

39 

69% 

June 

56 

1160 

38 

69% 

July 

55 

1027 

33 

60% 

August 

55 

888 

28 

52% 

September 

"54 

740 

24 

45% 

October 

54 

407 

13 

24% 

Yearly  (Avg)  57 

ix,i37 

30.5 

53tA% 

*50  Leghorn  puilets,  7  Rock  pullets,  3 

Rock  hens. 


A  Remedy  for  Colds 

THE  'Ohio  State  University  gives  the 
following  directions  for  treating  hens 
with  colds. 

“If  the  flock  develops  colds,  or  kindred 
diseases,  first  give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
about  one  pound  to  each  100  birds.  The 
salts  can  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
water  used  in  the  mash.  Use  about  a 
pound  to  three  gallons  of  water. 

“Then  treat  the  individual  birds  by 
painting  their  eyes  and  nostrils  with  iodine 
or  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol.  If 
there  is  canker  in  the  mouth,  remove  it 
and  paint  the  spots  with  iodine,  or  if 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Pure  strain,  none  better,  hatched  strong.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  $18.00  per  100,  discount  on  1000.  English  Mbits 
Leghorns  same  price.  Order  early  this  year.  Your  satis- 

f action K^iaranteed.  ^  ^  MIDPLECREEK.  PA. 


-BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

While  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . .  12.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  Jf.OO 

White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  - 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00 

Til  absolutely5  first’ class'  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
5%  Discount  on  Orders  Placed  Note- 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


r.  100 

50 

25 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

1  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

wh  1  x  ipu  llets 

l  rou5zhu»iimx  nuv-  - .-apnested,  CO\ 

Dedicreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years,  ray 

» after  you  see  them.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  TJVXfS 
Write  to4ay  for  special  sale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog.  J raJL/YO 

Vico.  B.  FERRIS,  9  84  UNION.  Grand  RAIMDS.  MICH, 


EDMS  LEGHORN. 

Thousands  now  at  lowpriees.Trapnested,  COCKEltElS 


I 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


Best  paying  varieties.  From  inspected,  high 
eee-bred  flocks.  Leghorns— Minorcas— An- 
comis— Plymouth  Rocka-W ynndottcs-R.  LReda— 
ci  •  _fnnn _ Tpyafv  Rluck  Giants.  Indian  Runner  and 

illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  todlc'.PENN  S  V»U 

LEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Box37  Center  Hall. 


Jones!  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks  tells  w  y 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  ITTcTrwN  u  1 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  N.  i. 


BABY  CHICKS  PUBARRED 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range,  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Bocks,  Reds  Uyan- 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 

SEmELTON  FARMS.  Wash H»t,n,l lie. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Big  discount  now  giv¬ 

en  on  all  orders  re¬ 
ceived  this  month  for  Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock. 
Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  Hst. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 

335  Mala  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  pl,on«  16°4 

CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W:  Wyandottes, 

R.  X.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free.  ,  ,  »,  T 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Biverdale,  N.  J. 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 

eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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there  are  pox  scabs  on  the  comb,  remove 
them  and  treat  the  same  way. 

“We  know  very  little  about  the  control 
joi  chicken  pox,  roup,  and  canker,  but  base 
our  control  in  preventive  measures.  One 
way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases 
is  to  keep  visitors  out  of  the  poultry  house. 

“Remove  sick  birds  from  the  flock  when 
they  show  the  first  symptoms  of  sickness. 
One  sick  bird  may  contaminate  the  whole 
flock.” 


What  Size  Lighting  Outfit  for 
Heni; 

What  size  of  farm  electric  light  plant 
will  we  need  to  supply  lights  for  1000  hens? 
~-B.  R.  C.,  New  York. 

A  BULLETIN  written  by  F.  L.  Fair- 
^  banks  and  published  hy  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  gives  the 
following  information.  The  life  of  a 
storage  battery  is  approximately  400  com¬ 
plete  charges  and  discharges.  At  the  most 
the  battery  should  not  be  so  loaded 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge  it  more 
than  once  a  day.  In  addition  to  lights 
for  .poultry  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
want  lights  for  the  house  too. 

By  running  the  generator  while  the  lights 
are  on,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  capac 
ity  of  the  lighting  system  without  pulling 
heavily  on  the  battery.  The  current  from 
the  generator  will  be  used  for  lights,  if 
it  is  not  all  used  will  be  stored  in  the 
battery  and  if  more  is  used  it  will  be 
taken  from  the  battery. 

■  With  a  32  volt,  1  kilowatt  generator  and 
an  80  ampere-hour  storage  battery,  the 
generator  will  take  care  of  25,  40  watt 
lamps  which  is  enough  to  light  1250  birds. 
The  battery  could  safely  take  care  of  8 
40  watt  lamps  that  could  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

With  all  32  volt  plants  where  more  than 
500  birds  are  lighted,  the  college  recom¬ 
mends  running  the  generator  whenever  the 
lights  are  on  the  hens. 


Fall  Goose  Eggs 

T'1  HE  first  week  in  October  one  day  I 
1  discovered  my  old  goose  setting  on  a 
Pest  near  the  fence  with  seven  eggs.  I 
brought  them  in  the  house,  saying  now 
for  scrambled  eggs  and  omelet  when  eggs 
fcre  70  and  75  cents  a  dozen,  it  looked 
good  to  me.  As  I  broke  her  nest  up  I 
thought  no  more  about  it  until  about  two 
weeks  later  my  son  said  one  evening,  "Oh, 
the  old  goose  has  a  nest  near  the  wood- 
pile  with  seven  eggs  in  it.”  So  out  I 
Went  with  the  lantern  and  more  visions  of 
scrambled  eggs  in  mind,  placing  them  with 
the  others,  and  four  the  next  week  gave 
Sue  eighteen  fine  goose  eggs. 

Ibis  is  the  most  I  have  ever  had  in  the 
fall,  sometimes  I  have  had  a  few.  I  enjoy 
raising  geese.  We  let  them  have  the  run 
or  the  place,  as  we  do  not  have  much  fence. 
They  like  to  run  down  in  the  pasture  near 
the  brook. 

?  For  generations  this  farm  has  been  in 
the  family,  and  some  geese  have  always 
been  kept  on  the  place.  One  year  I  raised 
11  goslings  from  one  pair.  Mrs.  E.  Z.  S., 
New  York. 


How  To  Prevent  Frozen  Combs 

Some  of  our  hens  had  frozen  combs 
last  winter,  and  we  want  to  prevent  it  this 
year  if  we  can.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  curtain  to  let  down  in  front  of  the  hens 
at  night?  What  can  be  done  for  combs 
that  are  frozen? 

1 1  is  doubtful  if  a  curtain  in  front  of  the 

hens  is  a  good  thing.  The  hens  give  off 
a  lot  of  moisture  in  their  breath,  and  the 
Curtain  keeps  it  around  the  hens.  It  is 
f  fact  that  a  hen’s  comb  will  freeze  sooner 
m  a  moist  air  than  it  will  in  a  dry  air,  in 
fact  seve:  e  temperatures  will  not  freeze 
the  comb  if  the  air  is  very  dry.  The  roost¬ 
ing  closet  should  be  as  far  from  the 
window  or  cloth  curtain  as  possible.  In 
a  well  constructed  house  twenty  feet  wide, 
there  is  rarely  any  trouble  from  frozen 
Combs. 

Frozen  combs  will  stop  egg  production 
for  a  time.  About  the  only  treatment  is  to 
smear  carbolized  vaseline  on  the  parts 
that  have  been  frosted. 
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FOR 

PRACTICAL 

POULTRYMEN 


You  own  a  poultry  feed  mill .  *._It  is  the  G.  L.  F.  mill  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.  .  .  It  is  operated  on  a  cooperative,  non-profit  basis .  .  . 

The  more  poultry  feed  that  is  handled  through  it  the  less  the  handling 
cost  per  ton  .  .  .  In  this  mill  poultry  feeds  are  mixed  with  the  sole 
idea  of  furnishing  the  best  possible  feed  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  .  ^ .  ^.Directions  as  to  the  mixtures  and  the  quality  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  be  used  have  been  furnished  on  request  by  Dr.  Gustave 
Heuser,  of  Cornell  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  .  .  .  These  recommendations  both  as  to  kind 
and  quality  of  ingredient  are  religiously  followed  in  tiie  mill  .  .  . 
Your  own  chemist  hand-picks  the  ingredients .  .  .  You  are  invited 
to  check  these  statements  by  personal  inspection;*.  .  .  These 
poultry  feeds  are  available  to  you  through  G.  L.  F.  agents  .  .  ... . 
The  more  you  use  of  them  the  cheaper  they  will  come  .  .  .  What 
other  system  of  buying  poultry  feed  offers  you  as  much? 
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COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE.  POULTRY  FEED  SERVICE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


•  • 


•  • 


bred  flocks”  Mchil?g  and  selling  Chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pure 

“°®ks-  ^a*ed  and  culled  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our  Chicks  are  strong,  healthy 

d?rectIframS’tMstCartd»nd)m  free,.range  hens-  You  can  P!ace  your  order  in  full  confidence 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  with  additional 
information  Kef.— City  National  Bank  of  Tiffin.  100%  Live  Delivery  of  Chicks  Gua?an- 
teed.  _  Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  ....  25 

r  , — „  ,  —  Silver  Laced .  Wyandottes  .  S4  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . . 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . "  o'kn 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  .  i  no 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpington,  S.  S.  Hamburg . . 405 

lantz  HATCHERY,  ~  4 


Box  B 


TIFFIN,  OHIO 


50 
$9.25 

11.25 

6.75 

7.75 

8.25 


100 

$18.00 

22.00 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


500 

$87.50 


62.50 

72.50 

77.50 


1000 

$170.00 

120.00 

140.00 


Established  1906. 


200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 


SddloVrbooS>o:rde?0a^  Ff°m  hCalthy'  PUre-bred'  sdccted’  heavy-laying 

Varieties  Prices  on .  50 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  . t  o 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .  . . . *  s 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  .  .  ° 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain .  . 

Broiler  or  Mixed  chicks  . .  ' . 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


100 

$15 

16 

16 

25 


300 

$44 

47 

47 

72 


Box  A, 


BABY  CHJCKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  op.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


500  1000 
$72  $140 

77  150 

77  150 

120  - 

$10  per  100  straight 
SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Dohu  P  h  I  A 1/ P>  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
UuU  f  OHIu  of  incubation  from  higb- 
_  *  class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Viinorcas, 
White  Wyandottes,  16c  each.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  14c  each.  Heavy  broilers,  12c 
each;  Light  broilers,  10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  I. 


White  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 
V“'A-  Barred  Rocks — Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  offleiaily-tested  breeders — free  from  white 
diarrhea  infection. 

Rapid  Growth — Early  Maturity — High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OHIO 

Lower. 

trained 


ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Quality  Higher  and  Price* 

Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 

versity  and  authorized  as  accredit- 
,  ed  inspector.  Fine  records  and 

blood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Chicks  produced -under  personal  super* 
vision  of  hatchery  owner. 

Write  for  Literature  and 
Special  Price  List 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIll 


—  —  Mv  Pure  Blood  - 


Phirl/C  from  high-egg  bred.  Inspected  flock? 
vliftbiio  will  please  youand  make  you  money. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns,  *  { 
White  Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  BulT  Orpingtons,  ■' 

Anconas.  Lowprices. Catalog  free.  Write  me  today. 

Mary  Maude  Frams,  Boxl  1 1  Portland,  Ind.  siku . 


£VERLAY .  shown 
t“  w  T  leghorns 

.he  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay- 
r<>.  Bur  white  eras.  World  Record  layers  AmS- 
CoBteBt!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
hicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers  Stock 
-n/iv  t'.'n-"  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
RL  AY  FARM  Box  51  Portland,  Hid. 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


THE  news  of  Cheney’s  release  brought 
relief  to  Lord  William,  who  had  seen 
his  authority  in  peril  of  being  openly  de¬ 
fied.  It  was  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  that 
his  reception  of  the  man  was  more  than 
ordinarily  cordial,  when  presently  Captain 
Mandeville  ushered  him  in,  together  with 
his  compainion,  Dick  Williams. 

‘He  was  sergeant  K  Kirkland,’  Mande¬ 
ville  repeated  as  he  presented  the  latter. 

‘And  before  that?’  his  lordship  inquired, 
simply  out  of  interest  inspired  in  him  by 
this  young  man,  so  personable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  despite  his  shabbiness. 

‘A  tobacco  planter  in  a  small  way,’  said 
Williams.  ‘I  have  some  land,  held  by  the 
King’s  bounty,  between  the  Saluda  and 
the  Broad.  Haven't  I,  Cheney  s’’ 

‘Aye.  That’s  a  fact,’  said  Cheney,  who 
wore  a  hangdog  look. 

His  lordship  thought  that  Re  understood 
the  fellow’s  loyalty. 

‘And  therefore  you  are  properly  grateful, 
sir?  That  is  very  well.  I  would  all  were 
as  dutiful  in  the  back-country  settlements. 
But  what  of  you,  Cheney?  What  grounds 
did  the  committee  give  for  your  arrest?’ 

‘Just  that  I  came  down  with  Kirkland, 
as  did  Dick  here.  Lucky  for  him,  though, 
he  weren’t  seen  in  Kirkland’s  company.’ 

‘But  they  couldn't  hurt  you  for  being 
with  Kirkland.’ 

‘They  maght  ha’  done,  if  I  hadn't  denied 
it.  I  swore  their  spy  was  mistook  when 
he  said  I  came  as  a  life-guard  to  Kirkland. 

I  said  Kirkland  and  me  had  met  on  the 
Indian  trail  beyond  the  town;  that  we  did 
happen  to  come  in  together,  but  that  I 
knew  naught  of  him  being  a  deserter  from 
the  provincial  army.  I  held  to  that  tale, 
though  they  tried  plaguy  hard  to  shake 
me  out  of  it.  And  when  they  found  they 
couldn’t,  why  they  just  let  me  go.  But 
I  ain’t  safe  in  Charles  Town,  my  lord.’ 

‘Why  not,  since  they’ve  let  you  go . . .  ?’ 
‘Aye,  aye,  but  they  may  fine  out  some¬ 
thing  about  me  yet,  and  if  they  take  me 
up  again...’  He  broke  off,  distress  on  his 
dull  face. 

‘What,  then?’ 

Williams  answered  for  him.  ‘They  may 
tar-and- feather  him,’  he  said  casualty. 

His  lordship  made  a  sharp  gesture  of 
abhorrence. 

‘Why?  Because  he’s  a  King’s  man? 
That’s  a  bugbear. ,  Why  don’t  they  tar- 
and-feather  me?’ 

There  was  a  half-smile  on  the  lean  face 
of  the  false  Dick  Williams. 

‘Your  lordship  is  a  great  man,  protected 
by  your  station.  We  are  small  fry,  whom 
no  one  would  miss.  We  play  this  game 
with  our  lives  on  the  board,  and  if  we’re 
put  to  death’— he  shrugged  and  laughed-— 
‘no  more  notice  will  be  taken  of  it. 

‘Nay,  there  you  are  wrong.  I  should 
see  them  punished.’ 

‘That  would  vindicate  your  authority, 
but  hardly  profit  us.’ 

‘They  daren’t  do  it.  They  daren’t !’  Lord 
William  was  emphatic. 

‘They’ll  do  it  to  Kirkland,  if  they  gee 
him.  And  they  want  him,  eh,  Cheney  ?’ 

‘Aye,  it’s  a  fact,’  said  Cheney.  ‘The 
committee  made  no  secret  of  it.  They’ll 
put  Kirkland  to  death  if  they  lay  hands 
on  him,  and  any  other  spy.’ 

‘So  they  hold  that  against  him,  do  they— 
that  lie’s  a  spy?’ 

‘Aye,  if  they’d  had  grounds  enough  to 
hold  it  against  me,  I  shouldn't  be  standing 
here  now.  If  your  lordship  don't  protect 
me,  I’ll  go  hi  fear  of  my  life’ 

Lord  William  turned  to  his  silent,  ob¬ 
servant  equerry.  ‘What’s  to  be  done, 
Mandeville?’ 

‘Send  them  both  to  join  Kirkland,’  said 
Mandeville  shortly. 

‘Aye,  aye ;  but  where’s  Kirkland  going  ?’ 
quoth  Williams  boldly. 

‘There’s  nothing  yet  decided,’  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  answered  him.  ‘Meanwhile  he’s  safe 
abroad  the  Tamar.’ 

From  Kirkland’s  pretended  sergeant 
came  a  frank,  pleasant  laugh  that  held 
a  note  of  recklessness. 

‘Your  lordship  may  send  Cheney  there 
if  bp’s  a  mind  to  aa  T  'Wt  strike 


my  colours  yet.  I’ve  come  to  serve  the 
King,  and  myself,  too,  at  the  same  time. 
There’s  a  fellow  named  Harry  Fitzroy 
Latimer  with  whom  I’ve  an  old  account 
to  settle.’ 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  Captain 
Mandeville  very  obviously  awoke  to 
keener  interest  in  Dick  Williams.  His 
eyes — dark  eyes  that  seemed  invested  with 
a  singular  penetration  from  being  set  in 
so  fair  a  face — levelled  a  very  searching 
glance  upon  him. 

‘Latimer!’  he  cried  sharply,  and  added 
after  a  breathless  pause:  ‘What  is  there 
between  you  and  Latimer?’ 

Williams  hesitated,  as  if  the  sharp  tone 
had  intimidated  him.  ‘Does  your  honour 
know  him  ?’ 

‘I  asked  you  a  question,’  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain  stiffly. 

Williams  smiled,  with  a  touch  of  de¬ 
preciation.  ‘My  answer  might  offend  you, 
Captain.  Maybe  he’s  a  friend  of  yours.’ 

‘A  friend  of  mine!’  It  was  the  Captain’s 
turn  to  laugh,  and  his  laugh  was  not  pleas¬ 
ant.  ‘D’ye  think  I  have  friends  among 
the  rebels?’ 

‘Oh,  but  this  one.’  Williams  turned  to 
his  lordship.  ‘Mr.  Latimer  is  one  of  the 


eyes,  a  flush  crept  into  that  lean,  pale  face. 
‘And  that’s  why  I’m  ready  to  spend  my 
life  in  the  King’s  service.  So  tha:  in  the 
end  we  may  have  justice  of  such  nabobs 
as  this  Mr.  Latimer.  He  keeps  the  state 
of  a  prince  out  of  his  plunderings.  A 
kite-hearted  scoundrel !’ 

‘You’ll  nave  justice,  don’t  doubt  it,’  said 
Captain  Mandeville  slowly.  ‘The  fellow  is 
weaving  a  rope  for  his  neck.  Egad!  He’s 
woven  it  already.’ 

‘Ye  don’t  say.  Captain!’  Williams  was 
suddenly  very  eager. 

‘Oh,  but  I  do,’  Mandeville  answered 
him,  and  snapped  his  lips  together  on  that 
subject. 

Williams  showed  a  desire  to  pursue  it. 
At  least  he  hesitated  now,  twirling  his 
shabby  hat  in  hands  that  were  none  too 
clean.  Then  Lord  William  diverted  the 
channel  of  their  talk,  or,  rather,  brought 
it  back  from  that  digression. 

‘What  have  you  in  mind  to  do,  Williams  ? 
Where  do  you  propose  to  go?’ 

‘I  ?  Why  back  whence  I  came.  Back 
beyond  the  Broad.  So  if  your  lordship 
has  any  messages  or  letters  for  Fletchall 
or  the  Cunninghams  or  the  Browns,  or  any 
other  of  the  loyal  folk  up  yonder,  I’m  the 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  m  the 
organization,  the  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  _  his  fiancee  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  iminediately  breaks  her  .engagement  to  him.-.  Latimer 
determines  to  learn  the  identity  of  the  spy  who  revealed  tne  details 
of  the  raid.  He  disguises  himself  as  a  back-country  planter  ^  and 
assumes  the  name  of  Dick  Williams.  Posing  as  a  loyal  subject  c.  the 
King,  he  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the  Province.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  disguise,  he  takes  with  him  a  man  who  has  been  held  by  the 
Colonists  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  by  the  name  of  Cheney. 


richest  planters  in  the  Province,  in  all  the 
thirteen  colonies  maybe,  and  he  has  a  mort 
of  friends  among  the  tories.  Why,  there  s 
Sir  Andrew  Carey,  of  Fairgrove  Barony, 
as  red-hot  a  tory  as  any  man  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  Latimer  is  to  marry  his  daughter.’ 

Mandeville  looked  at  him  contemptu¬ 
ously.  The  fellow  was  not  so  well-in¬ 
formed  after  all. 

‘That  may  have  been  the  case.  It  is  so 
no  longer.  Sir  Andrew  is  my  friend,  my 
kinsman ;  and  I  have  it  from  himself 
that  this  scoundrel  Latimer  shall  never 
darken  his  doorway  again.  I’ll  add  that 
I  do  not  know  him,  that  I  have  never 
seen  him,  though  his  deeds  are  well  enough 
known  to  me  as  they.are  to  Lord  William.’ 

‘Aye,’  grumbled  his  excellency.  ‘The 
fellow’s  a  nasty  thorn  in  our  flesh.  If 
the  province  were  rid  of  him  and  that  fire¬ 
brand  Gadsden,  there’d  be  more  hope  of 
a  settlement.’  -  _ 

‘So  speak  your  mind  freely  about  him, 
the  equerry  invited.  ‘What  is  there  be¬ 
tween  you?’ 

‘Just  a  matter  of  some  fifty  acres  the 
grasping  scoundrel  has  filched  fiom  my 
bounty  lands,  by  rrtful  shifting  of  bound¬ 
aries.’ 

William's  voice  quivered  with  scorn. 
‘There’s  a  noble  gentleman  for  you.  _  A 
man  as  rich  as  Dives,  and' not  above  thiev¬ 
ing  land  from  a  Lazarus  like  myself.  But 
that’s  the  spirit  of  these  rebels.  They’re 
all  alike.  Where  there’s  no  loyalty  to  the 
King,  there’s  no  fear  of  God,  nor  virtue 
of  any  kind.’ 

‘But  there’s  a  law  to  which  you  can  ap¬ 
peal,’  Lord  William  reminded  him, 
shocked  by  this  revelation  of  turpitude. 

‘A  law!’  Dick  Williams  laughed  out¬ 
right.  ‘The  law’s  dispensed  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  Latimer  in  South  Carolina.  The 
province  is  ruled  by  these  wealthy  planters. 
And  they’ll  never  legislate  against  one  an¬ 
other.’ 

‘We  shall  alter  all  that,  Williams,  when 
these  troubles  are  settled.’ 

‘That’s  my  hope,  my  lord.  That  s  my 
faith.’  Enthusiasm  kindled  in  the  blue 


man  to  carry  them.’ 

‘Letters?’  said  Lord  William,  and  he 
smiled.  ‘Yet  if  it  were  known  you  came 
with  Kirkland... No,  no.  Besides,  I  have 
no  letters  for  them.’ 

‘If  you  had  you’d  find  me  as  safe  as  the 
others  that  have  carried  for  your  lord- 
ship.’ 

‘For  me?’  His  lordship  looked  surprised. 
‘Nay,  I  have  sent  no  letters.  Who  says 
I  have  ?’ 

‘It’s  what  I’m  supposing,  your  lordship. 
For  how  else  should  you  correspond?’ 

‘Certainly  not  by  letters,’  said  his  lord- 
ship,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows 
his  business. 

‘By  word  of  mouth,  then.  There  I’m 
your  man.  You’ll  have  some  message  for 
them?’ 

‘Why,  nothing  but  to  bid  them  keep  the 
men  in  good  order.’ 

‘But  you  do  not  yet  sanction  them  to  take 
up  arms?’ 

‘Not  yet.  Not  without  they  have  am¬ 
munition  in  plenty,  anu  think  they  re 
strong  enough.’ 

The  comely  young  face  of  Williams 
lengthened.  ‘They’re  not  strong  enough, 
nor  have  they  ammunition  in  plenty.  That 
I  know.  Besides,  Drayton  has  been  up 
there  preaching  sedition  to  them,  and  that 
has  thinned  their  ranks.’ 

‘Stale  news,’  put  in  Captain  Mandeville. 

‘Aye,  I  suppose  it  is,’  Williams  agreed, 
and  sighed.  ‘If  they  could  depend  upon 
His  Majesty’s  Government  fo.r  arms!’ 

‘Bid  them  be  patient,’  Lord  Williams 
answered  him,  ‘and  should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary — which  God  send  it  may  not ! — the 
arms  shall  presently  be  forthcoming.’ 

Again  the  face  lighted  eagerly.  ‘How, 
your  lordship?’  he  asked  breathlessly. 

The  young  Governor  sauntered  over  to 
the  writing-table.  ‘I  could  not  have  told 
you  yesterday.  But  to-day,  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Secretary  of  State.’  He 
held  it  up  a  moment.  And  Williams  ob¬ 
served  that  his  face  was  gloomy,  his  eyes 
sad.  ‘His  Majesty  is  resolved  to  enforce 
submission  from  one  end  of  the  continent 


to  the  other.  Tell  them  that  in  the  back 
country.’ 

‘It  will  rejoice  their  hearts,  as  it  re¬ 
joices  mine,  my  Lord.  Does  your  lord- 
ship  mean  that  soldiers  will  be  sent  from 
England  ?’ 

‘That  is  what  I  mean — here  to  Charles 
Town.’  There  was  no  exultation  in  his 
voice.  ‘Unless  the  rebel-  bend  their  stub¬ 
born  necks,  this  place  will  shortly  be  a 
seat  of  war.’ 

‘Now  that’s  good  hearing,  on  my  life  l*  J 
The  young  man  glowed  with  satisfaction, 
until  Captain  Mandeville  and  even  the 
silent  secretary  Innes  smiled  to  see  so 
much  enthusiasm..  Lord  William  alone 
remained  grave. 

‘There’s  only  one  piece  of  news  would 
gladden  me  more  than  that,’  Williams 
added  after  a  moment.  ‘And  that  would 
be  realty  to  know,  to  be  sure,  that  Lati¬ 
mer  was  as  safe  to  be  hanged  as  your 
honour  seemed  to  promise.  If  you've  those 
journeys  of  his  in  mind,  to  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  I  doubt  if  there’s  much  i:.  that 
you  can  act  on.  He’s  not  done  as  much 
as  Drayton’s  been  doing,  and  others  that 
you  kno\^  of.  And  if  you  can’t  proceed 
against  those,  what  can  you  do  against 
Latimer  ?’ 

‘We’ve  something  more  than  that  against 
him,’  said  Lord  William. 

‘If  it’s  anything  about  which  ye’re  still 
lacking  evidence,  it  would  be  a  joy  for 
me  to  get  it  for  your  lordship.’ 

‘Nay,’  said  his  lordship  affably.  ‘I  think 
the  evidence  is  complete.  Ye're  a  good 
fellow,  Williams.  I’ll  show  you  some¬ 
thing  that’ll  make  you  certain  of  the  re¬ 
covery  of  your  land,  with  perhaps  a  few 
of  Mr.  Latimer’s  acres  added  to  them 
by  way  of  interest:  something  that’ll  en¬ 
courage  _you  to  continue  to  serve  your 
King  as  stoutly  as  you  have  been  serving 
him.’  He  turned  to  his  secretary.  ‘Innes, 
give  me  that  April  list.’ 

Mandeville  moved  across  to  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  side.  ’Is  it... quite  prudent?  he 
asked. 

Lord  William  frowned.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  Captain  Mandeville  was  permit¬ 
ting  himself  a  liberty,  greater  than  usual. 

rudent?  And  where  is  the  impru¬ 
dence?  What  do  I  betray  that  may  not 
be  published  in  Charles  Town?’ 

1  Mandeville  pursed  his  lips.  ‘Provided 
that  the  source  of  the  information  is  not 
divulged.  That  is  too  precious  to  be 
risked  in  any  way.’ 

‘Your  talent,  Mandeville,  is  for  point¬ 
ing  out  the  obvious.’ 

‘That  is  because  the  obvious  sometimes 
eludes  your  lordship,’  Mandeville  answered 
him  with  that  quiet,  smiling  insolence  that 
he  was  rather  prone  to  use. 

‘Be  damned  to  you  for  your  good  opinion 
of  me.  Let  it  quiet  your  timid  heart  that 
the  obvious  does  not  escape  me  now.’  He 
took  the  document  that  Innes  proffered 
and  unfolded  it.  He  held  it  out  so  that 
Williams  could  read  it.  ‘What  name  do 
you  find  there  at  the  very  top?’ 

Dick  Williams  was  studying  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  if  with  effort. 

‘I...I  do  not  read  easily,’  he  said. 
Mandeville’s  dark  eyes  flashed  upon 
him  with  a  sudden  look  of  suspicion.  ‘Yet 
your  speech,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘is  hardly  of 
one  who  does  not  read.’ 

‘Oh,  I  read,’  said  Williams,  no  whit  per¬ 
turbed.  ‘I  read  printed  books.  Indeed, 
I  am  a  great  reader  of  printed  books. 
But  I  have  no  great  experience  of  hand¬ 
writing.’  All  the  while  his  eyes  were  on 
that  written  sheet.  ‘And  tnis  is  a  cursedly 
crabbed  hand.  Whatever  rogue  writ  that 
should  be  sent  back  to  school  to  learn  his 
pothooks.  Ah,  I  have  it,  at  last!  Egad, 
I  should  have  guessed  it.  Why,  the  name 
is  Harry  Latimer.’ 

‘Harry  Latimer  it  is,’  said  his  lordship, 
refolding  the  document,  and  restoring  it 
to  his  secretary.  ‘It’s  at  the  head  of  the 
list;  and  the  list  is  that  of  the  men  who 
were  concerned  in  the  raid  on  the  King’s 
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armoury  here  two  months  ago,  in  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Bull’s  time.  Latimer  was 
the  ringleader.  Robbery  and  high-treason 
both  in  one.  That  will  be  the  indictment 
he  will  have  to  answer  one  of  these  fine 
(days.’ 

Dick  Williams  was  staring  at  his  lord- 
ghip,  a  bewildered  look  in  his  eyes. 

‘But  I  thought  he  was  away  in  Boston 
then  ?’ 

‘So  did  a  good  many  others.  But  he 
wasn’t.  He  was  here  in  Charles  Town 
for  three  days.  And  that  was  one  of  the 
things  he  did.’ 

Dick  Williams  looked  gravely  at  his 
lordship.  ^ 

‘The  man  who  wrote  that  list  will  testify, 
of  course?’ 

‘When  the  time  comes.’ 

‘Then  why  don’t  you  arrest  Latimer?’ 

‘Arrest  him?’ 

‘He’s  here  in  Charles  Town,’  said  Wil¬ 
liams,  whereupon  Captain  Mandeville  in¬ 
terjected  with  unusual  violence  the  ques¬ 
tion  : 

‘How  do  you  know?’ 

‘We  saw  him  this  morning  in  Broad 
Street  as  we  were  on  our  way  here,  didn’t 
we,  Cheney?’ 

Cheney  woke  with  a  start  from  the  un¬ 
easy  dejection  in  which  he  had  been  stand¬ 
ing. 

‘It’s  a  fact,’  he  stolidly  ^attested. 

Mandeville  mused  aloud  as  it  seemed : 
‘So  he's  come  back,  has  he?’ 

‘He  has.  This  is  your  chance,  since 
you  can  bring  forward  your  witness.’ 

Lord  William  laughed,  a  little  bitterly. 
‘My  good  fellow,  even  if  the  sheriff’s  of¬ 
ficers  would  execute  my  warrant,  which 
I  doubt,  to  bring  forward  my  witness  is  l.ot 
yet  desirable.  The  matter  must  wait.  But 
it  will  lose  nothing  by  waiting.  Be  sure 
of  that.’ 

*  see,’  said  Williams.  ‘To  disclose  the 
witness  would  be  to  lose  the  services  of 
your  spy  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  I  under¬ 
stand.  He  fetched  a  sigh.  ‘Ah,  well.  I’ll 
be  patient,  my  lord,  and  meanwhile  we  may 
pile  up  the  score  against  our  gentleman.’ 
His  manner  became  brisk.  ‘I’ll  bear  your 
messages  to  the  back  country.  I  shall  be 
setting  out  at  once.  There’s  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  stopping  in  Charles  Town. 
If  your  lordship  has  any  further  word...’ 

‘No.  I  think  not.  If  you’ll  bear  those 
I  have  given  you,  and  report  to  me  when 
you  are  next  here,  I  shall  be  obliged.  And 


now  there’s  still  to  settle  about  you, 
Cheney.’ 

‘May  it  please  your  lordship,’  said 
Cheney. 

But  the  mercurial  Dick  Williams  settled 
it  for  him  breezily. 

‘You  come  back  with  me,  Cheney.  You’ll 
be  safe  enough  beyond  the  Broad.  And  it’s 
as  easy  to  get  out  of  Charles  Town  that 
way  as  by  way  of  the  wharves.  Besides, 
up  there  with  a  muske^  in  your  hands 
you’ll  be  more  use  to  your  King  than 
stowed  awa;  abroad  a  man-o’-war.’ 

‘Faith,  I  don’t  much  care  where  I  goes, 
so  long  as  I  doesn’t  stay  in  Charles  Town.’ 

‘You  ride  with  me,  my  lad.’ 

‘Aye,  aye!  We’d  best  be  going,’  said 
Cheney,  who  seemed  to  have  no  mind  of 
his  own.  „ 

‘Indeed,  I  think  that’s  best,  agreed  his 
lordship.  He  turned  to  his  secretary. 
‘Innes,  let  them  have  ten  guineas  apiece.’ 

But  Williams  recoiled.  ‘My  lord!’  There 
was  deep  injury  in  his  tone. 

‘Why,  what  the  devil .’  His  lordship 
stared  at  him.  4 

‘I’m  a  spy,  my  lord.  I  don’t  mince  words. 
I’m  a  spy,  and  I  glory  in  it.  But  I  don’t 
take  money  for  it.  I  do  it  as  a  duty  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  entertainment  it  affords 
me.’ 

Looking  into  those  humorous,  dare-devil 
blue  eyes  of  his,  Lord  William  found  no 
difficulty  in  believing  the  preposterous 
statement. 

Thereupon  they  took  their  leave,  and 
Lord  William  wearily  resumed  his  place 
on  the  couch.  ‘An  interesting,  attractive 
fellow  that,’  he  said,  feeling  for  his  snuff¬ 
box.  ‘It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  found  it 
possible  to  talk  to  a  spy  without  feeling 
nauseated.  But  then  he’s  i  ot  really  a  spy. 
He  had  very  little  to  tell  us,  after  all.’ 

‘He  was  very  interesting  on  the  subject 
of  Harry  Latimer,’  said  Mandeville,  who 
was  brooding  by  the  window. 

‘Interesting,  perhaps.  But  hardly  use¬ 
ful.  If  he  had  been  before  the  committee 
instead  of  that  of  Cheney,  we  might  have 
had  something  from  him.’ 

‘Perhaps  you  might  have  had  something 
out  of  Cheney  if  you’d  questioned  him.’ 

His  lordship  yawned.  ‘I  forgot,’  he  said. 
‘And  that  fellow  Williams  talked  so  much. 
No  matter.  What  use  is  information 
when  you  can’t  act  upon  it?  And  I  thank 
God  I  can’t.  That  way  lies  hope.’  He 
took  snuff  gloomily. 
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„  HORIZONTAL 

1— Men  who  make  23 — The  whole 

bread 

6 — Customary  prac- 
tices 

11 —  Upon 

12—  — Make  love  to 

13 —  Wooden  pin 
11 — Exclamation  of 

surprise 

15 —  Fixed  in  opinion 

16 —  Fishing-pole 
18 — Epoch 
20 — Worship 


25 — Tell  in  detail 
27 — Cover  with 
enamel 

29 —  South  Dakota 
(Abbr) 

30 —  Allowances 

31—  Like 

32  Toward 
31 — Taught 
37 — Exclamation  of 
laughter 

39 — Form  of  “Hele; 


41 — Seven  and  four 

43 —  Part  of  “to  be’’ 

44 —  Appear  on  the 
horizon 

45 —  Cape  off  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

46—  Flap 

48 — Container 

50 —  Type-space 
52— Sick 

51 —  Pig-pen 

55 —  Father 

56 —  Appeared 

57 —  Beneficial 
VERTICAL' 

1 — Shady  recesses 


2 —  Indefinite  article 

3 —  Female  sheep 
1 — Revolve 

5 —  Thus 

6 —  Risen  from  bed 

7 —  Calm  and  peace¬ 
ful 

8 —  in  the  past 

9 —  Each  (Abbr) 

10 — Coverings  of 

eggs 

15 — Membranous 
pouch 

17~ Female  animal 
parent 
19 — Color 


21 —  Person  who 
argues 

22 —  Goes  to  bed 
21 — Grassy  plain 
26 — Wrathful 

28 — To  one  side 

32—  River  in  England 

33—  Over  (Poetic) 

35 —  Not  capable 

36 —  Chooses 

37 —  Female  bird 

38 —  Returning  every 
year 


40 — Permit 

42  Lar3e  covered 
vehicle 


47 — Ambition 
49— Yes 


51 — Myself 

53 —  Light  Dragoons 
(Abbr) 

54 —  Sunday  (Abbr) 

55 —  Prague  Univer¬ 
sity  (Abbr) 
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COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

JUNLIGHT 


A  flock  of  chickens 


could  fin 
for 

A  BRIGHT,  cheerful,  “liv¬ 
able”  home  —  safety  from 
fire  risk  —  shorter  working 
hours!  The  income  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  average 
flock  of  chickens  can  earn 
this  for  you. 

That  shows  how  small  is 
the  cost  of  a  Colt  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Plant.  A  cost 
which  can  be  financed  to 
spread  over  months  if  you 
own  your  own  farm.  A  cost 
that  brings  you  safe,  bril¬ 
liant,  economical  light. 
Profitable  light,  too,  on  a 
direct  dollars-and-cents  basis  - 
—  for  scientific  tests  have 
shown  that  efficient  lighting 
lessens  by  one-third,  the 
chore  working  hours  on  the 
farm. 

Colt  Light  provides  per¬ 
fect  light  at  a  finger’s  touch 
for  reading,  sewing,  study¬ 
ing,  also  for  barns  and  out- 


No  other  proposition  offers  as  great 
an  opportunity  for  the  farm-trained 
man  as  selling  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Selling  experience  is  unnecessary,  for 
we  will  train  you  to  make  a  success 
of  this  work.  If  you  are  over  25 
years  old  and  drive  your  own  auto¬ 
mobile,  write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


ance  this 
you 

houses.  It  furnishes  gas  for 
emergency  cooking  and  does 
away  with  the  need  for 
matches. 

With  Colt  Lighting  you 
simply  bury  the  generating 
tank  in  the  yard.  Concealed 
piping  leads  the  gas  away 
from  it  to  wherever  outlets 
may  be  required.  With  the 
large  200-lb.  Colt  Light 
Plant,  you  need  only  replace 
the  Union  Carbide  on  an 
average  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Union  Carbide  is 
quickly  available  at  factory 
prices  from  one  of  1 75  ware¬ 
houses.  Investigate  Colt 
Light.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet,  “Daylight  24  hours 
a  day.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  -  -  30  E.  42nd  Srt 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  -  -  31  Exchange  S& 

Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 

Kansas  City,  Mo„  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 
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Mid  way  down  the  Famous 
East  Coast  of  FLORIDA 

Here  rich  land  is  low  priced — virgin  soil-1 
produces  big  crops  and  a  market  i3  al*/ 
ready  established.  Can  you  imagine  a 
better  place  to  live  and  enjoy  life  l 
The  famous  Indian  River  oranges  and' 
grapefruit;  truck  crops  in  wide  variety 
and  pineapples  provide  an  income  for 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Unexcelled  climate;  splendid  transporta¬ 
tion  rail  and  water;  good  roads,  schools 
and  churches;  fine  fishing  and  hunting; 
alt  this  and  more  awaits  you  at  Fort 
I  Pierce.  Plan  a  trip  here  this  winter,  or 
write  for  attractive  booklet. 

B. B.  Kessler,  Executive  Secretary 

FORT  PIERCE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Saint  Lucie  County,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida 

FORT  PIERCE 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— • 
i  steel  or  wood— wida 
or  narrow  tiresi 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illu*tr»te<1  jh  ooiorfi 

Electric  Wheel  Co  ,  2  Elm  St., Quincy,  III. 
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the  materials  for  a  complete 
home  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 
■  —  ‘  hardware  and  labor. 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 

2  bedrooms, 
ikitchen,  bath. 

3  other  plans  in 
[Catalog.  Very 
[high  grade  lum- 
ber  throughout-. 
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ALADDIN  i 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 
kitchen,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  bath- 
room.  All  ma¬ 
terials  readi-cut,, 
saving  18  pei 
cent  on  cost. 


Story  and  a  half 
semi-bungalow,  with 
-second  floor  avail- 
table  for  2  bed- 
|  rooms.  Two  floor 
jplan  arrangements. 

Any  handy  man  can 
Verect  these  houses. 


Large  living  room , 
with  circle-tread  open  | 
stairway,  din¬ 
ingroom,  kitch- . 
en.  Three  bed¬ 
rooms,  each 
with  clothes 
closet.  Bath, 
on  second  floor. ' 

Price  includes 


lumber  cut  to 


fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paint, 
hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  Station.  Permanent  Homes — NOT 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year ’round  dwell¬ 
ings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to  choose 
from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for  FREE 
Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  1 61 7 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  mmch?gan 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina;  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Ont 


Golds 

By  millions  ended 

Hill's  stop  millions  of  colds  every  winter— 
and  in  24  hours.  They  end  headache  and 
fever,  open  the  bowels,  tone  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  Use  nothing  less  reliable.  Colds  and 
Grippe  call  for  prompt,  efficient  help.  Be 
eure  you  get  it. 

Be  Sure  It’s  Price  30c 

CASCARA^  QUININE 

Get  Red  Bax  with  portrait 
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AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Ranges 

*3715 


New  FREE  book 

Quotes  you  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Quality 
heating  stoves,  furnaces, 
porcelain  enamel  combi¬ 
nation  ranges,  coal  and 
wood  ranges  and  gas 
stoves.  200  stylesandsiz- 
es.  Cash  or  easy  terms— 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
SO  days  FREE  trial;  360  daya 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  660,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Make  a  $25 
to  $75  saving  by  sending: 
postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


m  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Other  Ways  of  Using  Cheese 

Use  Recipes  Tested  by  the  3-A  Service 


A  variety  of  cheese  dishes  make  a  good 
substitute  for  meat,  as  cheese  contains  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment  and  is  better  to 
serve  in  warm  weather  part  of  the  time. 

If  one  lives  in  the  country  where  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  fresh  meat  every  day,  one  can 
keep  cheese  several  days  and  there  arc  a 
great  many  ways  for  preparing  it. 

Cheese  Fritters 

Mix  one  cupful  of  grated  cheese,  a 
table  spoon  of  flour,  one  fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  then 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs: 
Form  into  small  balls,  roll  in  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat. 

The  3-A  tests  reveal  that  these  puffs 
“puff”  nicely  and  show  a  most  attractive 
golden  broivn  color.  They  are  delicious 
and  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  that 
vegetable  fritters  are  used. 

Cheese  Pudding 

Take  one  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
cheese,  one  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon 
of  butter,  one  half  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
dry  mustard  and  a  dash  of  cayenne. 
Arrange  the  cheese  and  breadcrumbs 
in  a  baking  dish  in  alternate  layers. 
Beat  the  egg  and  add  to  the  milk  with 
the  seasoning  and  pour  over  the  top, 
add  some  little  bits  of  butter  and  let 
the  dish  stand  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
soften  the  bread.  Bake  in  a  good  oven 
until  the  top  is  firm  like  a  custard, 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

If  one  chooses  to  do  so,  this  recipe 
can  be  made  to  serve  more  people  by  add - 
ing  a  larger  quantity  of  bread,  crumbs  and 
milk.  As  it  stands  the  recipe  is  a  fine 
meat  substitute. 

Cheese  Scrambled 

Melt  one  half  pound  of  cheese  in  a 
frying  pan.  When  soft  add  one  cup 
of  thick  sweet  cream,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly, 
then  break  into  the  mixture,  six  eggs 
and  cover  for  a  few  minutes  until  the 
whites  begin  to  set.  Remove  the  cover 
and  stir  vigorously  until  the  yolks  ot 
the  eggs  are  cooked  without  being  hard. 
Pour  out  at  once  5n  buttered  strips 
of  toast  or  on  crackers  which  have  been 
heated  and  buttered. 

This  is  another  recipe  suited  for  a  meat 
substitute ,  and  it  can  likezvise  be  made 
to  do  larger  service  if  more  milk  or  cream 
is  added. 

Cheese  Puffs 

Put  two  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
sauce  pan,  pour  over  it  a  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  In  a  bowl  mix  one  half 
cup  of  grated  cheese,  one  half  cup  of 
flour  and  a  little  salt.  When  blended 
add  to  the  hot  water,  stir  until  smooth 
and  boil  very  slowly  for  five  minutes. 
When  nearly  cool,  add  two  unbeaten 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  steadily 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Drop  with  a  small 
spoon  on  buttered  pans,  and  bake 
slowly  for  twenty  minutes. 

If  you  like  cream  puffs  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  delighted  with  these  light  puffs 
which  have  the  cheese  flavor. 

Cheese  Fondus 

Mix  together  one  cupful  of  milk,  one 
cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  one  cupful  of 
grated  corn,  one  cupful  of  grated  cheese 
and  one  tablespoon  of  melted  butter: 
Season  with  one  half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper,  and  then  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  which  have  been 
beaten;  lastly  fold  in  carefully  _  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites.  Bake  in  indi¬ 
vidual  buttered  dishes. 

Cheese  Omelet 

Make  a  light  omelet  as  preferred.  Be¬ 
fore  folding,  sprinkle  it  thickly  with 
grated  cheese  and  a  little  chopped 
parsley.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  the  fire  until  the  cheese  be¬ 
gins  to  melt.  Fold,  sprinkle  with  more 
grated  cheese  and  serve  hot. 

Poached  Egg  with  Cheese 
Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  flour,  stir  until 


smooth.  Add  one  cup  of  milk  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  thick.  Add  one  half 
teaspoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper  and 
one  fourth  cupful  of  grated  cheese.  Stir 
until  the  cheese  is  melted. 

Poach  four  eggs  in  salted  water, 
arrange  each  on  buttered  toast,  pour 
over  them  the  cream  sauce  and  serve. 

Try  this  for  variety's  sake  especially 
if  you  find  the  family’s  appetite  beginning 
to  refuse  eggs  “as  such.” 

Cheese  Dessert 

Mix  together  three-fourths  of  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  rich  milk  and  one  and  one  fourth 
cupfuls  of  grated  cheese,  and  heat  care¬ 
fully,  stirring  all  around  until  the 
cheese  is  melted:  Remove  from  fire, 
add  a  speck  of  salt  and  when  slightly 
cool,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Have 
ready  a  small  pic  dish  lined  with  very 


around  cheese  sauce.  Melt  three 
tablespoons  of  butter  and  add  three 
tablespoons  of  flour,  stir  until  well 
blended,  then  pour  on  gradually  while 
stirring  constantly  one  and  one  half 
cups  of  milk,  bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
add  one  half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one 
cup  of  mild  cheese  grated  or  cut  in 
small  cubes. — Mrs.  R.  C.  Df.Lyne. 

This  very  excellent  sauce  can  be  used 
for  many  other  croquettes  besides  rice. 
It  is  also  good  on  cabbage  which  has  been 
cooked  in  boilitig  salted  water  and  drained, 
or  it  can  be  served  on  toast  as  creamed 
cheese. 


Pretty  Icing 

AVERY  pretty  icing  for  a  childs 
birthday  cake  can  be  made -with  boil¬ 
ing  cranberry  juice  and  powdered  sugar. 

It  will  be  pink  anyway;  but  if  the  juice 


Dresses  For  Miss  And  Madame 

DULL  winter  days  can  be  made  more  cheerful  by  using  bright  colors  in 
the  costume.  Warm  fabrics,  such  as  jersey,  serge,  or  flannel  give  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  warmth,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  it.  The  heavier  silks  have  their 

innings  when  you  come 
to  select  a  frock  for  in¬ 
door  wear. 


2544 


Junior  Frock  pattern  No.  2593  is  simple 
but  most  attractive  for  young  girls  of  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Made  of  English  print, 
printed  sateen,  or  of  flannel  or  jersey,  it 
ivould  be  most  serviceable  for  school  wear. 
Made  of  velvet  it  could  serve  for  “ Sunday 
best."  The  8  year  size  requires  2*4  yards  of 
40  inch  material.  Price  13c. 


.  Dress  pattern  No.  2544  looks  best  in  silk, 
perhaps  a  hair-line  striped  faille,  with  the 
front  and  jabot  of  crepe  satin  in  a  contrasting 
color.  However,  wool  rep  or  a  twill  of  light 
weight  could  be  used.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  36  to  46  inches  Must.  The  36  requires 
414  yards  of  40  inch  material  with  -}4  yards 
of  27  inch  material  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is  sent 
at  own  risk).  We  also  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents  extra  for  a  copy  of  our  Fall 
and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


hin  biscuit  dough,  fill  with  the  egg 
md  cheese  mixture,  grate  a  very  little 
nutmeg  over  the  top  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  set.  Serve  cold 
with  jelly  or  preserve. 

Rich  Croquettes  with  Cheese  Sauce 
Soak  one  half  cup  of  rice  over  night 
in  cold  water  to  cover,  drain,  and  add 
one  half  cup  of  boiling  water  and  cook 
in  double  boiler  until  rice  has  absorbed 
water;  then  add  one  and  one  half  cups 
of  milk  and  cook  until  rice  has  absorbed 
milk:  Add  one  fourth  cup  of  cream, 
two  tablespoons  of  chopped  canned 
pimentos,  one  half  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Spread  on  a  plate  to  cool.  Shape,  dip 
in  crumbs,  egg  and  crumbs,  fry  in  deep 


is  boiling  it  will  also  be  smooth  and  shiny. 
Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  juice  and  a 
cup  of  powdered  sugar;  whip  with  a  spoon 
until  it  is  the  consistency  of  smooth  cream. 
Spread  on  the  cake  and  make  little  daisies 
around  the  edge  and  a  few  in  the  center 
of  shredded  cocoanut.  The  middle  of  the 
daisy  can  be  made  with  a  drop  of  melted 
chocolate,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect 
daisy  of  a  cake.— M.  S.  H. 


An  Appetizing  Saving 

PARE  and  core  sweet  apples  and  cook 
until  tender  in  the  juice  left  in  the 
cans  after  the  fruit  has  been  taken  out. 

When  cooked  in  peach  juice  they  are 
especially  appetizing  as  they  taste  very 
much  like,  quince  preserves.  Always  add 
sugar  enough  to  make  a  thick  syrup. — 
M.  S.  H. 
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What  About  The  Girl? 

How  Can  Her  In-born  Love  of  Beauty  be  Satisfied? 


A  GREAT  Jeal  is  said  about  keeping 
the  boy  on  the  farm,  but  not  so  much 
about  keeping  the  girl  there.  Yet  the 
latter  is  quite  as  important  as  the  former. 

The  country  needs  fine,  competent  women 
leaders  in  the  community  life  fully  as 
much  as  it  needs  men  who  will  lead  in 
first-class  farming. 

The  home  and  its  surroundings  are  what 
counts  in  keeping  the  girl  interested  in 
rural  life.  Every  girl,  as  she  grows  up, 
wants  attractive  interesting  things.  If 
she  cannot  find  them  at  home  she  will  find 
them  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  the  expensive  matter  to  make 
things  attractive  for  the  growing  girl,  as 
many  think,  that  really  counts  for  most. 

It  is  more  a  matter  of  thought  than  of  cost. 

She  wants,  first  of  all,  a  pretty  room.  A 
man  or  woman  who  is  handy  about  the 
house  cqn  enamel  the  furniture  in  white. 

Flowered  chintz  can  be  bought  and  cur¬ 
tains  easily  made  for  the  windows. 

That  leaves  just  the  floor  and  walls. 

Wall  paper  is  needed  anyhow.  It  might 
as  well  be  attractive  and  harmonious  with 
the  rest  of  the  room  as  not.  The  floor 
may  be  painted  to  match  the  furniture,  and 
two  or  three  inexpensive  rugs  may  be  made 
or  purchased  for  her  use. 

Some  good  magazines  will  interest  her.  —  — 

Her  teacher  can  tell  you  what  she  will  sugar  so  high  to  say  nothing  of  having 


exasperated  housewife  peering  into  the 
sauce-pan.  she  had  just  lifted  from  the 
stove.  “And  eggs  are  so  scarce  and 

Trees 

L.  M.  Thornton 

There  are  willows  by  the  river. 

There  is  sandalwood  and  myrrh. 
Cedar  on  the  highest  mountains. 

Pine  and  maple,  beech  and  fir; 
Forests  green  and  saplins  slender. 
But  the  tree  that  I  adore. 

Is  an  apple,  gnarled  and  twisted 
Growing  by  a  farmhouse  door. 

There  is  oak  and  birch  and  hemlock 
And  mahogany  and  yew. 

There  is  chestnut,  holly,  walnut, 
Balsam  and  palmetto  too. 

Towering  to  the  blue  of  heaven, 
Carpeting  a  woodsey  floor. 

But  I  better  love,  an  apple 
Growing  by  a  farmhouse  door. 

There  are  giants  of  the  wildwood, 
There  are  garden  dwarfs  of  green; 
There  are  orchards  smiling  kindly 
Aisles  of  butternut  between. 

But  the  green  tree  of  my  childhood. 
Though  it  yields  but  scanty  store 
Has  my  soul’s  sincerest  tribute. 
Growing  by  a  farmhouse  door. 


like,  but  usually  the  mother  who  has  an 
interest  in  her  daughter  will  be  informed 
along  the  lines  of  suitable  material  for 
growing  girls.  Magazines  make  fine 
birthday  gifts.  They  don’t  cost  much  and 
each  succeeding  issue  the  rural  carrier  de¬ 
livers  will  remind  her  of  someone’s  in¬ 
terest  in  her  on  her  birthday. 

In  summer,  of  course,  any  girl  wants 
to  spend  some  time  out  of  doors.  Why 
not  let  her  take  full  charge  of  the  flower 
garden.  You  will  want  a  flower  garden, 
and  when  she  does  this  she  will  naturally 
become  interested  in  the  caring  of  the 
vegetable  garden.  It  is  only  natural  to 
believe  that  the  farm  girl  will  give  the 


to  plan  some  other  dessert.  I  might 
have  known  better  than  to  cook  custard 
in  an  open  sauce-pan  but  I  thought 
there  wasn’t  time  for  the  double¬ 
boiler.” 

“Surely  it  need  not  be  thrown  away,” 
said  her  visiting  friend.  She  placed  the 
sauce-pan  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  ar¬ 
rest  further  cooking  and  began  beating 
the  custard  evenly  with  a  Dover  egg- 
beater.  “It’s  going  to  be  all  right,”  she 
announced  after  a  moment  of  steady 
beating.  “Sometimes  if  it  is  very  badly 
curdled  I  mix  a  tablespoon  of  flour  or 
cornstarch  in  a  little  cold  water,  stir  it 
into  the  custard  and  cook  in  a  double¬ 


embroidered  in  old  blue  and  Chinese  red. 
On  either  end  of  the  center  mat  is  a 
gorgeous  bird  in  paradise  coloring  (blue, 
green,  and  red).  The  plumage  is  worked 
in  a  triangular  stitch,  similar  to  lazy 
daisy  stitch,  except  that  the  top  of  the 
two  stitches,  instead  of  being  close  to¬ 
gether  are  separated  to  form  an  angle  re¬ 
sembling  feathers.  These  stitches  are 
taken  with  two  strands  of  cotton,  one  of 
blue  and  one  of  green,  for  the  back  of  the 
bird;  and  one  of  gr_een  and  one  of  red  for 
the  breast.  The  design  around  the  edge 
of  all  of  the  mats  is  worked  in  blue  and 
red.  The  line  going  around  the  edge  is 
blue,  and  all  of  the  short  up  and  down 
scrolls  are  Chinese  red.  Finish  the  edge 
with  narrow  lace  crochet,  or  a  cross 
whipping  of  red  and  blue.  Material 
stamped  for  center  mat  17  by  22  inches  and 
Luncheon  set  No.  376 — Fine  white  linen  6  place  mats  8  by  14  inches,  75  cents, 
finished  cotton,  in  a  round  thread  weave  Floss  for  embroidery  design  60  cents. 


flower  garden  and  the  vegetables  as  well, 
more  time  and  more  attention  and  loving 
care  than  any  other  member  of  the  family 
would  think  of  giving,  for  she  has  less 
cares  and  worries  on  her  mind  than  the 
older  ones.  She  will  learn  a  lot,  too,  about 
flowers,  Vegetables,  and  their  care.  She 
will  learn  much  from  the  planning  which 
she  will  be  compelled  to  do.  She  will  get 
a  lot  of  experience  that  will  prove  mighty 
handy  later  on  when  the  bigger  com¬ 
munity  enterprises  loom  before  her.  It 
will  have  been  fine  preparation  for  later 
planning  which  will  confront  her. 

None  of  these  things  cost  much  money. 
Of  course  they  will  cost  something  but 
not  so  much  as  cannot  be  reasonably  met 
by  a  fairly  prosperous  family.  No  parents 
would  refuse  to  spend  the  bit  required 
when  they  can  see  it  will  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  girl’s  staying  in  the 
Community  or  her  going  to  the  city  to 
make  her*  own  way. — Mrs.  W.  E.  F. 


That  Troublesome  Curdling 

<</“',URDLED!  Doesn’t  it  seem  as  if 
things  always  go  the  worst  when 
or-  is  the  most  hurried?”  exclaimed  an 


boiler  just  long  enough  to  set  this  new 
thickening,  when  the  custard  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

“I  used  to  despair  of  ever  making  a 
really  light  smooth  chocolate  pie  or 
pudding  until  I  tried  beating  the  finished 
custard  with  the  egg-beater.” 

“My  mother  assures  me  that  curdling 
occurs  when  I  do  not  take  time  to  do 
things  properly  but  one  can  hardly  avoid 
hurrying  sometimes.  We  are  so  fond 
of  mayonnaise  dressing  but  it  takes  so 
much  time  to  make  that  I  have  given  up 
making  it.  Last  time  I  tried  it  curdled 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  F-save  it  when 
I’ve  hurried  too  much  with  disastrous 
results.  I  place  a  cold  egg-yolk  in  a 
cold  bowl  and  beat,  adding  a  very  little 
of  the  curdled  dressing  as  I  work.  It 
does  the  trick  every  time.” 

“And  no\y  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  you  succeed  in  making  such 
smooth,  creamy  fudge  icing?  Mine  gets 
grainy  and  coarse  in  spite  of  anything 
I  can  do.” 

“When  it  is  cooked  just  i!0ht  I  set 
the  sauce-pan  into  a  dish  of  cold  water 


to  stop  further  cooking.  Then  I  stir 
the  icing  very  gently  round  and  round 
with  a  silver  spoon.  Beating  is  said  to 
hasten  the  graining  or  curdling.” 

— Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


A  Treatment  for  Chilblains 

TRIED  every  remedy  I  could  hear  of 
without  any  permanent  help,  until  1 
decided  to  try  lard  and  turpentine.  By 
using  that  I  can  now  be  free  from  that  in¬ 
tense  itching.  Mix  the  ingredients  using 
2  parts  lard  to  1  part  turpentine  and  ap¬ 
ply  this  every  night  and  after  each  bath¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  any  irritation  is  felt. 

— Miss  Lula  Camp. 


Household  Hints 

To  remove  mildew  from  clothes  this 
seems  effective.  Mix  equal  parts  of  soft 
soap  with  powdered  starch,  half  as  much 
common  salt  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Spread  this  mixture  on  spots  and  leave 
day  and  night,  or  until  spots  are  gone. 

*  *  * 

Scalds  'or  burns  can  be  relieved  im¬ 
mediately  by  applying  a  poultice  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  cold  water.  It  both  heals  and 
soothes. — Ida  Brown. 
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Here’s  why  Fels-Napthr. 
gives  you  extra  washing  help: 

Dirt-loosening  naptha  and 
splendid  soap,  working  to¬ 
gether,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap  in  any  shape  or  form! 

Quick  help!  Safe  help! 
Thorough  help! 

Isn’t  this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny  more  a  week — 
this  extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha?  Cheaper 
in  the  end,  anyway! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


Orders  are  now  coming  in  for  E.  R. 
Eastman’s  new  book,  THE  TROUBLE 
MAKER.  Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  add 
to  your  library  the  best  farm  story  since 
‘David  Harum”.  Send  $2.00  to  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Aren’,  these  cookie  cutters  funny? 

A  cat,  a  horse,  a  goose,  a  bunny ! 

—and  there’s  a  set  for  YOU! 

C  CHILDREN  can  hardly  wait  until  cookies  are  out 
,  ot  the  oven  when  they’re  made  with  these  ani- 
T  a  ^our  in  the  set  cat,  lamb, goose  and  bunny,  j 

And  they  11 cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mailing  - 
cost— i5c.  With  them  we’ll  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  too. 
The  cookies  you  11  make  are  examples  of  the  many  good 
mgs  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis  is  pure  and 
sure  it  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in  texture  and  more  easily 
digested.  Biscuits  feathery  light,  cakes  and  cookies  so  palat¬ 
able  and  pleasing!  And  in  addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  you 
use  no  more  than  of  any-other  high  grade  baking  powder. 

Bake  it  BEST  with 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  ot  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 
«  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISH  KILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


B 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Guernsey  females.  All 
ages.  Best  May  Rose  blood  lines.  Accredited 
herd.  Come  and  see  them.  FLOYD  MILLER, 
Athens,  New  York. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF  born  Nov.  28th.  A 
good  one.  Nearly  all  white.  Sire;  Crystal  Star 
Bloomer.  “Nuf  sed”  Dam;  Princess  Belle,  10 
year  old  and  milking  55  lbs.  dailv.  Herd  tuber¬ 
culin  tested.  PARAMOUNT  FARM,  Richford, 
N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 

*payed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Ballv,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  All 
sizes,  all  ages.  We  raise  ’em,  we  ship  ’em  C.  O. 
D.  anywhere.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills.  N.  Y. 

“REDUCED  PRICES  for  Christmas.”  It's 
hard  to  get  up  at  3  A.  M.  to  get  cows.  An 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  that  has  natural  herd¬ 
ing  instinct  will  bring  them  alone.  Buy  now. 
They’ll  bring  vour  cows  next  summer.  GEO. 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FASHIONED,  long  eared,  Biack  and 
Tan  Foxhound,  6  years,  deer  proof,  great  starter, 
$60.  One  fast  bitch,  stayer  started  in  any  corn- 
pan.',  $150.  One  coon  hound  Coon,  only  $150. 
H.  S.  OSTRANDER.  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

BUY  SCOTCH  SHEPHERDS  now,  males,  $6; 
females,  $3.  Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and 
White,  males,  $9;  females,  $5.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 

RAT  TERRIERS,  Fox  terriers,  Police  pups. 
Illustrated,  10c.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA, 
Pana,  Ill. 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

SELECTED  FREE  RANGE  STOCK— White 
Wyandotte  cockerels;  Mammouth  Pekin  ducks; 
drakes;  Mammouth  Bronze  turkeys.  LAURA 

DECKER.  Stanfordville.  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred,  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia. 

M.  A.  FELQCK,  Newfieid,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS,  selected  single  comb 


Delhi,  N;  Y.  ILL 


BABY  CHICKS 
chicks.  Order  early, 
for  production.  HC 
N.  V 


Contest. 

sonable. 


Extra  quality  guaranteed.  Ven 
E.  D.  ELMER.  Portville,  N.  Y. 


toms,  $10;  hens,  $7.  C. 
SON.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


careful  egg  breeding.  Healthy,  vigorous, 
large,  typv  White  Leghorn  breeding 
BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  R.  D.  4,  Mai 
N.  Y 


PURE — Bred  Mammoth  Btunze 
Mad-.son  Square  Garden  Winner  ; 
erel.  Large  vigorous  breeders. 
CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Virginia. 


A  "pride  to  buyers.  Name  variety.  Purebre 
Write  now.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL,  Nelson,  Pa. 


diseases. 

N.  Y. 


. . .  .  . . . -  1  O 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  one  10,400-egg  single  or 
double-deck  Wishbone  Incubator,  one  9,600-egg  “ 

single  or  double-deck  Wishbone,  one  8,400-egg  e 
Hall  Mammoth.  These  machines  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Write  for  full  particulars.  LAN-  ' 
CASTER  COUNTY  HATCHERY,  Lancaster,  I 
Pa. 

EGCi  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of  c 
second-hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty.  r 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  A ve„  Brook-  1 
lyn,  N.  Y.  c 

HELP  WANTED  J 

MEN  WANTED — To  ''sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write;  c 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J„ 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  j 

HONEY  J 

PURE  HONEY — 1925  CROP,  postpaid,  white 

5  lbs.  $1.05,  10  lbs.  $1.85;  Buckwheat  95c,  10  lbs.  ’ 
$1.65.  F.O.B.  Here,  White  60  lb.  can  $7.50;  1 

Buckwheat,  $5.60.  List  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A,  Dundee,  New  York. 

WONDER  VIEW  BUCKWHEAT  HONEY— 
Send  one  dollar  for  a  five  pound  pail  of  our  best 
buckwheat  honey,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR 
WOODRUFF,  Towanda,  Pa.  - 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here.  Clover  $7.80.  Buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Buckwheat,  thick,  rich,  fine.  Just 
right  for  pancakes.  Try  some,  5  !bs.  90c;  30 
lbs.  $1.65.  Postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA  XftD  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 
from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  uved. 

W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  fR..  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

1O0  GENLUNE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid.  ' 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Drop,  New  York. 

KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Sold  under  money  back  guarantee.  3  lbs.  chew¬ 
ing  $1.00  or  4  lbs.  smoking  $1.00.  Pay  for  to¬ 
bacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

BUY  GENUINE  men’s  heavy,  all  wool,  home 
knit  socks,  two  pairs,  $1.75.  MRS.  T.  M. 
STANLEY,  West  Laurens,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  Fresh  and  sweet, 
from  farm.  100  pounds  extra  fancy  whole  long 
grain  white  rice,  in  double  sacks  freight  prepaid 
to  your  station  $9.00.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition.  J.  ED.  GABANISS,  Box  7, 
Katy,  Texas. 

PEANUTS  FOR  ROASTING— 100  pounds 
big  nuts  filled  with  sweet  goodies,  double  sacked 
•  freight,  prepaid,  $8.50.  J.  ED  CABANISS, 

5  Farmer,  Box  6,  Katy,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Laddsburg  Creamery. 
Equipped  to  handle  fluid  milk.  LADDSBURG 
’  CREAMERY  COMPANY,  C.  W.  Waltman, 
Secretary,  Route  44,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

e  GASOLINE  ENGINES  at  half  price.  5  H.  P. 

,  $65.,  7  II.  P.  $75.  Guaranteed,  brand  new. 

,  Write  today.  FANTUS-MAJESTIC,  1310  So. 
Oakley,  Chicago. 

■  KENTUCKY  HOMESPUN  SMOKING— 5 

d  pounds  $1.00;  Chewing  4  pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 

-  CLEMENTS  &  WETTSTAIN,  Chambers,  Ky. 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK- 
ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
f  Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 

1  life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
s  orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
l"  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

PRINTING 

PRINTING  —  LETTERHEADS,  Envelopes, 

“  Tags,  Statements,  Cards,  Posters,  Labels,  Butter 
Paper,  Tickets,  etc.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  “KEITH’S  PRINTERY,”  Eliza- 
s°  betbtown,  New  York. 

s’  150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes,  print¬ 

ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free, 
ss  SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 

A  RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 

-  WANTED  HIDES,  FURS,  WOOL— Write 

s.  for  prices  and  tags.  Top  market  quotations, 
d.  Send  your  name  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancas- 
ter.  Pa. 

m  “WANTED”,  Ginseng  Root,  raw  furs  for 

e,  manufacturer.  IRA  STERN,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

American  Agriculturist,  January  9,  1926 

A  Seventeen  Year  Record  of  rather  think  we  have  it  over  the  grain 

Hubbardston’ s  growers. 

Incidentally  these  trees  originally  cost 
ELOW  is  a  17  year  lecoid  of  tvo  12-1/2  cents  a  piece  so  the  outlay  for  in¬ 
rows  of  Hubbardston  apples  in  an  vestment  cuts  no  great  figure, 
orchard  of  mixed  varieties. 

Do  apples  pay  a  good  return  on  in¬ 
vestment,  and  labor  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  business?  Many 
times  farmers  think  their  orchards  are 
paying  and  some  have  doubts  about  it, 
but  few  of  them  keep  records  over  a 
series  of  years  so  they  can  look  back 
and  study  the  figures  in  an  impartial 
manner. 

In  1902  this  orchard  was  set.  There 
were  originally  44  Hubbardstons  set 
feet  apart  and  covered  practically 
•e.  Before  they  came  into  bearing 


1921  was  on  entire  failure  for  apples, 
iid  in  1922  no  separate  record  was  kept. 
The  Hubbardston  is  no  particular 


Some 


35.30  net.  This  is  an  average  of  42 
rels  per  year  and  $90.00  net  income. 
Or  if  we  figure  the  23  years  since  the 
orchard  was  set,  we  have  a  net  income 
of  $71.  per  year.  Not  so  bad  for  less 
than  an  acre  of  ground.  Of  course 
spraying,  trimming,  picking,  packing, 
etc.,  must  come  out  of  this,  just  as  seed, 
fertilizer,  twine,  threshing,  etc.  must 
come  out  of  grain  growing — but  we 

RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 

WANTED.  Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
id  Skins.  Highest-  cash  prices  paid.  Write  for 
rice  list.  AI.VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
J.  Est.  1876. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED— Small  equipped  farm,  Maryland  or 
Delaware,  give  good  description  and  lowest  price 
for  all.  Address  Box  129,  Lockwood,  Mo, 

CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 

A  RARE  BARGAIN — 15  room  Colonial  house, 
100  years  old.  Has  been  put  in  thorough  re¬ 
pair,  newly  painted  and  papered;  bath  and  toilet; 
running  water  by  gravity  from  spring;  i/2 
acres,  mostly  grapes;  some  fruit;  near  river. 
Owner  desires  to  dispose  of  property  before 
spring  and  will  accept  $6,500.  Address  reply  to 
Box  142,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT:  Excellent  Dairy  Farm,  good 
buildings,  electric  light  and  power, — convenient  to 
market.  Liberal  terms.  Apply,  » ARTHUR 
DANKS,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


BEWARE!  of  foreign  onion  seed,  fifty  tons 
recently  been  imported,  we  are  handling  United 
States  grown  exclusively,  write  for  prices. 
JONES  AND  BOWERS,  McGuffey,  Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Thirty,  no  two  alike, 
$1  postpaid.  Bloom  this  summer.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  pigs, 
either  sex,  shipped  on  approval.  Certificates  ac¬ 
cepted.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACH  F,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


Year 

:  bis. 

Income 

1908 

1 

$2.00 

1909 

1910 

(blank) 

3 

6.00 

1911 

1912 

(blank) 

13 

20.00 

1913 

46 

146.00 

1914 

12 

16.80 

1915 

51 

99.50 

1916 

87 

170.00 

1917 

35 

105.00 

1918 

6 

13.00 

1919 

25 

125.00 

1920 

170 

192.00 

1921 

1922 

(blank) 

(no  record) 

1923 

74 

222.00 

1924 

72 

153.00 

1925 

130 

265.00 

724 

W. 

$1535.30 
A.  Bassett. 

Give  the  Young  Trees  a  Chance 

( Continued  from  page  23) 

A.  B.  Buchholz  is  manager,  has  also  been 
conducting  long-term  pruning  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  the  past  five  years.  In  fact,  it 
was  in  Columbia  County  that  the  long¬ 
term  demonstration  idea  was  first  estab¬ 
lished.  The  growers  have  adopted  the 
latter  method  of  pruning  as  demonstrated 
quite  generally.  Mr.  Buchholz  writes, 
“The  growers  have  conscientiously  pruned 
the  remainder  of  their  orchards  in  the 
same  manner  of  the  demonstration  so  that 
the  comparison  is  not  so  obvious.”  He 
also  brings  out  the  facts  that  no  longer 
do  the  growers  follow  a  hit  or  miss 
policy  when  they  do  their  pruning  but 
follow  a  very  definite  procedure. 

Apparently  Hudson  Valley  growers  in 
general  are  giving  up  the  idea  of  severe 
pruning,  particularly  with  young  trees. 
F.  H.  Lacy,  formerly  county  agent  in 
Dutchess  County  writes,  “Some  men  are 
doing  little  or  no  pruning  whatsoever 
beyond  corrective  work  with  the  trees 
before  they  come  into  bearing.”  There 
have  been  some  growers  who  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  this  modified  procedure 
but  they  are  apparently  rapidly  adopting 
the  more  modern  method. 

The  idea  of  light  pruning  is  so  well 
founded  on  fact  hat  it  is  risky  for  a 
man  to  prune  a  young  orchard  unless  he 
is  fairly  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
The  advice  of  our  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  of  our  extension  service  in  the 
various  states,  is  so  easily  available  that  a 
fruit  grower  who  is  setting  out  a  new 
orchard  and  who  is  not  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with 
the  best  methods  of  pruning,  should  take 
-the  advantage  of  the  service  that  is  af¬ 
forded.  When  facts  and  figures  show 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
it  is  high  time  for  a  man  to  get  busy 
and  find  out  whether  he  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good  when  he  starts  to  cut 
his  trees, — F.  W.  Ohm. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale  from 
manufacturer  at  great  bargain.  Samples  free. 
H,  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


MEN1  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME  WEAVING  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now 
as  low  as  $9.90.  Liberal  Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms.  Solves  YOUR  more-money  problem  by 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  TODAY  1  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N. 
Y. 


Nitrate  For  An  Early  Start 

AVAILABLE  nitrogen  is  soluable  in 
water.  From  the  soil  near  the  sur¬ 
face  it  is  badly  leached  out  during  late 
fall  and  winter  rains  and  the  nitrogen 
forming  bacteria  do  not  work  with  any 
rapidity  until  the  weather  •''becomes 
warm.  If  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  warming  up  some 
it  gives  the  trees  the  plant  food  they 
need  to  start  them  off  thriftly  in  the 
spring  and  this  has  proven  very  valu¬ 
able  to  commercial  growers,  and  will  be 
just  as  effective  in  giving  a  large  crop 
of  good  fruit  in  the  home  orchard.  Only 
a  light  sprinkling  is  needed  and  out 
about  as  far  as  the  limbs  spread.  If  the 
ground  is  cultivated  no  other  plants  get 
the  benefit  and  less  will  be  required 
then  when  applied  to  sod  orchards. 
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Service  Bureau 

Old  and  New  Schemes  to  Get  Your  Money 


“My  husband  is  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper.  You  know  husbands  feel  much 
happier  if  their  wives  accord  with  their 
wishes,  hence  this  letter.  Some  time  ago 
I  entered  a  contest  to  find  twins  among 
several  photos  of  girls.  I  did  this  and  sent 
yny  answer  to  which  I  received  a  reply 
that  I  solved  the  puzzle  correctly.  In  the 
letter  was  a  $10  gift  bond  which  if  I  en¬ 
dorse  and  return  with  $3.50  I  will  receive 
a  $13.50  pearl  necklace.  The  first  ention 
they  have  made  of  my  sending  them 
money.  Now  if  this  is  sent  as  requested 
will  it  be  a  foolish  thing  to  do?  The  time 
is  near  at  hand  for  me  to  send  for  what  I 
very  much  want.  Please  answer  if  you 
possibly  can.” — Mrs.  C.  A.  M.,  New  York. 

HE  above  letter  is  typical  of  many  that 
come  every  week.  What  a  lot  of 
trouble  there  would  be  saved  in  the  world 
if  all  of  us  would  remember  all  of  the 
time,  that  “something  for  nothing”  propo¬ 
sitions  are  always  fakes.  We  answered 
the  letter  as  follows  : 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  to  advise  you  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition 
of  buying  the  pearl  necklace.  All  such 
puzzle  schemes  and  contests  which  are 
followed  up  by  requests  for  money  are 
simply  schemes  to  fool  people  into  buying 
merchandise  which  they  otherwise  would 
not  purchase..  Sometimes  this  merchandise 
is  worth  the  money.  Sometimes  it  is  not. 
But  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  never 
worth  more  than  the  actual  each  that  you 
pay  for  it,  and  that  the  gift  coming  be¬ 
cause  you  solved  the  puzzle  or  other 
scheme  correctly  is  a  plan  to  fool  you  into 
thinking  you  are  getting  something  for 
nothing. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  puzzles  are 
usually  made  so  easy  that  it  is  possible 
for  nearly  everybody  to  solve  them  who 
try,  so  that  all  of  the  thousands  who 
answer  will  get  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
a  letter  that  you  did,  telling  them  that 
they  had  won  the  prize  and  are  entitled 
to  a  gift. 

"This  is  the  same  kind  of  a  scheme 
Whereby  a  person  who  solves  a  puzzle  cor¬ 
rectly  is  told  that  he  or  she  has  won  a 
piece  of  land  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  him  to  send  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  have  the  deed  recorded.  On  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  land  is 
swamp  or  under  water,  or  otherwise  worth¬ 
less.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I 
know  that  you  want  the  truth.” 


Another  Puzzle  Scheme 

“My  son  has  solved  a  puzzle  and  I  will 
enclose  a  letter  he  received  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  Will  you  give  me  your  views  and 
What  to  do  as  they  have  enclosed  a  certifi¬ 
cate  valued  at  $10  and  want  $3.50  for  a 
string  of  beads.  It  looks  too  good  to  be 
true,,  but  hope  they  are  reliable.” 

—Mr.  I.  S.  E.,  New  York. 

HE  fake  puzzle  scheme  is  now  being 
worked  to  the  limit.  The  most  we 
can  do  is  but  to  repeat,  BEWARE!  BE¬ 
WARE!  BEWARE!  Here  is  the  way 
We  answered  the  letter. 

“The  whole  thing  is  just  a  fake  scheme 
to  sell  you  a  string  of  rather  mediocre 
imitation  pearls  at  about  twice  what  they 
are  really  worth.  The  mails  are  being 
flooded  with  all  such  fake  schemes  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  spoken  of  sev¬ 
eral  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  our  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  columns.  We  repeat,  it  is  just 
an  insincere  way  of  selling  merchandise 
for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  you  send  them  any 
money,  but  it  might  be  all  right  to  write 


An  Ideal  Gift 

What  better  or  more  appropriate 
gift  can  you  make  relative  or  friend 
than  a  copy  of 

THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

by 

E.  R.  Eastman 

This  novel  is  the  best  and  truest 
story  of  country  life  that  has  been 
written  in  a  generation.  Its  char¬ 
acters  are  alive.  Its  action  is 
dramatic. 

Send  it  to  your  city  friend  and  let 
him  know  what  the  country  is 
really  like.  Present  it  to  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  husband  or 
wife,  and  give  them  hours  of  real 
enjoyment. 

Send  us  two  dollars  together  with 
full  directions  as  to  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


them  a  nice  letter  and  tell  them  that  you 
are  glad  that  you  had  won  the  prize  of 
the  Hudson  Coach  but  unfortunately  you 
are  short  of  money  and  cannot  bend  in 
the  cash  and  that  you  will  look  forward 
to  when  the  prize  is  awarded.” 


If  It  Could  Be  Done,  Ford 
Would  Do  It 

“Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
company  represented  in  the  enclosed  letter. 
They  claim  to  increase  the  gasoline  mile¬ 
age  of  all  cars.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
they  are  reliable.  Please  publish  answer 
to  this  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  American  Agriculturist  and  like 
it  and  the  Service  Bureau  very  much.” 
Mr.  W.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

HE  letter  from  the  company  was  an 
over-enthusiastic,-  long  drawn  out 
statement,  about  how  the  company’s  gas 
saver  attached  to  all  cars  would  increase 
the  mileage  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  All  that  is  needed  to 
size  up  a  proposition  like  this  is  to  use 
a  little  common  sense.  Here  is  the  way 
we  answered  the  letter: 

“We  are  sorry  to  have  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  our  answer  to  you.  Perhaps  we 
— can  best  put  it  this  way.  Isn't  it  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  if  there  was  any 
possible  way  to  improve  the  carburetors 
and  the  gas-using  part  of  motor  engines, 
that  the  great  engineers  in  the  Ford  plants 
and  other  automobile  manufacturing  plants 
would  have  already  had  them  on  all  cars? 
In  other  words,  we  are  sure  that  i f  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  proposition 
that  you  would  be  disappointed.” 


Do  Not  Pay  Advance  Listing 
Fees 

“I  answered  an  advertisement  in  a  daily 
newspaper  which' read: 

‘Wanted,  farm  of  100  acres  or  over  near 
Syracuse.  State  full  particulars,  price, 
terms,  etc.,  in  first  letter.’ 

“When  I  answered  the  letter,  I  found 
that  it  was  from  a  Western  reai  estate 
agent,  wanting  to  tist  my  farm  for  sale 
and  asking  a  listing  fee  of  $10  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.” — Mrs.  O.  Z.  C.,  New  York. 

ERE  is  the  same  old  listing  fee  propo¬ 
sition  that  we  have  spoken  about  so 
many  times  before.  What  most  of  the 
real  estate  agents  want  who  demand  list¬ 
ing  fees  is  the  fee  itself.  You  can  put 
it  down  as  a  general  principle,  never  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  real  estate 
agents  demanding  an  advance  listing  fee. 
We  answered  the  letter  as  follows : 

“Few,  if  any,  honest  real  estate  agents 
ask  any  listing  fee  in  advance,  and  when 
such  agency  does  make  such  a  request 
you  can  usually  set  them  down  as  dis¬ 
honest.  They  make  their  money  not  out 
of  honest  commissions  on  actual  sales  of 
farms,  but  by  getting  a  large  number  of 
farmers  to  list  their  farms  for  listing  fees 
paid  in  advance.  It  is  usually  bad  policy 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  real  estate 
agent  that  you  dp  not  know  and  who  lives 
off  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  answer  you  in  this 
way  because  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
sell  farms,  particularly  in  these  times,  but 
you  would  not  make  any  sale  and  would 
simply  lose  your  $10.  The  best  way  to  do 
If  you  wish  to  sell  your  farm  is  to  list 
it  with  some  nearby  reputable  real  estate 
agency  in  your  home  town  or  in  the 
nearest  large  town  as  for  instance,  Syra¬ 
cuse.” 


Farmers  are  Exempted  from 
Compensation  Insurance 

”1  am  a  farmer  and  have  an  ice  sawing 
outfit  consisting  of  an  engine  driven  saw¬ 
ing  machine  and  engine  driven  ice  loader 
which  loads  the  ice  directly  on  the  sleigh. 
For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  supplied 
the  farmers  and  others  who  desired  ice. 
With  my  .equipment  I  employ  five  or  six 
extra  men.  As  yet  I  have  never  had  to 
have  the  men  Insured,  but  this  year  some 
outside  influence  has  rumored  that  they 
will  see  to  it  that  my  men  are  insured.  Is 
it  necessary  to  have  the  men  insured  if 
they  are  willing  to  take  their  own  risks! 

“I  understand  the  smallest  amount  of 
such  insurance  one  can  take  out  is  $200. 
If  this  is  the  case  I  cannot  afford  to  take 
out  the  insurance  as  that  would  eat  up 
my  profit  on  the  work.” — R.  R.  J.,  New 
York. 

T  is  our  opinion  that  if  you  own  and 

operate  a  farm  and  sell  its  products,  in¬ 
cluding  ice,  those  who  harvest  the  ice  for 
you  will  be  considered  farm  laborers,  and 
are  hence  not  within  the  requirements  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Farm 
laborers  are  excepted  from  the  type  of 
employee  who  must  be  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
workmen  referred  to  should  be  considered 
to  be  “farm  laborers.” 


How  much 

a  Wagonload  1 


You  can  drive  to  town  to  get  a  load  of  coal,  and 
carry  back  enough  to  last  you  for  some  time.  But 
you  cannot  load  electric  power  onto  a  wagon  and 
bring  it  home. 

Electric  power  costs  little  at  the  station  where 
it  is  generated.  But  power  at  the  station  does 
you  no  good.  When  you  press  the  button  you 
want  a  flood  of  light;  when  you  throw  the  switch 
you  want  to  hear  the  motor  hum.  Service ,  full 
and  instantaneous — that  is  what  the  electric- 
power  consumer  wants.  And  service  he  must  have !  i 

But  electric  service  for  the  farmer,  in  addition 
to  generating  stations,  requires  long  transmission 
lines — sub-stations  and  transformers,  poles  and 
power  lines,  to  be  set  up  and  kept  in  good  repair; 
and,  always,  day  and  night,  a  sufficient  reserve  of 
power  to  meet  all  needs  and  reach  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  consumer  on  the  line.  All  this  represents  an 
investment  of  money  for  which  wages  must  be 
paid  whether  the  current  is  in  use  or  not. 

You  cannot  get  electric  service  by  the  truck- 
load.  If  electric  service  is  to  come  to  you,  it  must 
be  sold  in  such  a  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as 
will  pay  the  cost  of  its  delivery,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  producing  it. 

How  electric  service  can  he  sold  in  such 
quantity  and  at  such  a  pice  as  will  he 
mutually  beneficial  to  farmers  and 
electric  light  and  -power  companies  is 
one  of  the  problems  now  being  studied 
by  fifteen  state  comnittees  working 
with  the  national  committee.  The 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electric - 
tty  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 


economists  and  engineers  representing 
the  United  States  Departments  of 
Agriculture ,  Commerce  and  the  In¬ 
terior,  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation,  National  Grange,  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers , 
Farm  Lighting  Manufacturing  As- 
sociaton  and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association . 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  work, write fora  booklet  describing  it. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
UGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

WHERE  the  principal  will  be  safe  and  the  interest  promptly  paid  twice 
yearly.  Buy  Bonds  that  are  issued  under  U.  S.  Government  super¬ 
vision  by  the  world’s  largest  mutual  farm  mortgage  banking  system.  The 
entire  proceeds  are  used  to  build  up  the  farming  business  through  loans 
to  active  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 


Safe — Marketable — T  ax-Free 

You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
from  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  tax-free. 


Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Baltimore,  Md» 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 


Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
\yichita,  Kan. 

Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No. 
Addressing  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank 


16 

or 


Total  Assets  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  Exceed  One  Billion  Dollars 


CHAS.  E.  LOBDELL,  Fiscal  A&ent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C* 


HKITSELMAN  fence 

“Saved  About  $15,”  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry , Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX203  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


mriD  HIGHEST  market  prices  for  your  Raw  fur*.* 
LlllIV  You’ll  get  a  better  grading  and  M0R3 
I  y  (|y  MONEY  for  your  catch.  FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF 

169  West  26th  Street,  New  York,  H.  Y. 
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How  a  state  college  jumped  milk 

profits  66% 


A  state  agricultural  college  bought  four  cows,  each  of  which1 
had  been  making  a  net  profit  of  $37.50.  Changes  were  made  in 
feed— slightly  raising  the  feeding  cost  per  cow.  But  profits  from 
the  increased  fiow  of  milk  jumped  to  $62.90 — a  net  gam  of  66%. 


How  this  same  economy  applies 

to  oil  buying 


xMahe  the, 

C  H  AUT 

l^jpour  guide 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for] 

gnnma  liifinr-ifiAn  t\ rAftl inPHf  nOCCPflftpr' 


engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger; 
cars  arc  specified  below. 

;The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated! 
jby  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means] 
[Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temper-1 
atures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)_prevaiI.| 
IBelow  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except] 
[Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete] 
.Chart  at  your  dealer’s, 


f NAMES  OF 
(passenger; 
'.CARSy 

I  --  -  . 

• 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922  i 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

U’ 

£ 

a 

£ 

'  Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.,. 

Cadillac.  ....... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A  ; 

Chandler. . .  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.), 

A 

Arc.' 

f  “  (other  mod’s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.1 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc) 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.1 

Ford . . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E  S 

iFranklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB[ 

'Hudson  Super  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc] 

1  Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.) 

Maxwell. ....... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc] 

;  Nash . . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

J  Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A/ 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.\ 

jj  Oldsmobile  6. . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Af 

2  Overland . 

1  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc’ 

|  Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.  .  ,  . 

'  j 

r  “  (other  mod’s.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  \ 

Reo . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A' 

Arc] 

Rickenbacker  6. . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  8 . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.  4  .  ■ 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  4 

.  .  . 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

>,rc. 

.  .  , 

.  .  ,  If, 

Studebaker. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.] 

Wil!ys-Knight4. . 

K 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc] 

Willys-Knight  G . . 

A 

Arc 

— -V 

L-: 

'  - 

Why  are  thousands  of  farmers  glad  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  per 
'gallon  to  get  Mobiloil? 

Because  in  turning  to  Mobiloil  their  oil  consumption  is  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  from  10%  to  50%.  That  is  real  economy. 
And  Mobiloil  gives  them  marked  freedom  from  carbon,  over¬ 
heating  and  unexpected  repair  bills.  In  short,  Mobiloil  proves 
to  be  the  cheapest  lubricant  to  use .  j 


ZA (0  one  grade  of  oil  will  do 


Some  farmers  still  try  to  make  one  or  two  oils  do  service 
on  their  automobile,  their  motor-truck,  their  farm 
tractor  and  their  general  farm  machinery.  This  is 
often  a  costly  mistake.  Your  automobile  travels  rapidly 
under  light  load.  Your  tractor  labors  slowly  under  heavy 
(load.  Your  other  farm  machinery  also  has  its  individual 
lubricating  needs. 

The  Mobiloil  engineers  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  each  of  your  motors.  From  this  study  they  recom¬ 
mend  a  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  ear’  c  your  engines. 
The  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  recommendations  in  Chart 
form.  Through  this  Chart  he  is  prepared  to  give  you 
expert  advice. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address :  NewYork,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


V  A  CUUM 


I  L  COMPANY 


F ifty  Y ears  in  F arm  Machinery 

Mechanics  Have  Wrought  the  Greatest  Changes  in  History  oi  Farming 


THE  story  of  our  progress  in  farming 
equipment  is  essentially  the  history 
of  our  progress  as  an  American 
people.  The  50-year  period  is  a 
fortunate  choice  for  such  a  writeup,  partly 
because  it  covers  rather  closely  the  period  in 
which  American  Agriculture  swung  definitely 
from  hand  to  machine  and  power  processes, 
which  distinguishes  our  agriculture  from  that 
of  the  Old  World;  and  also  because  this 
period  covers  about  the  active  farm  life  of 
a  great  many  of  our  older  farmers. 

In  1876  men  and  animals  produced  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  power  used  in  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  In  some  localities  oxen  were  the 
standby  for  all  heavy  plowing  and  hauling 
work.  My  own  father  moved  west  two 
years  before  this  and,  while  he  made  the  trip 
by  horse-drawn  wagon,  much  of  his  farm 
work  the  first  few  years  was  done  by  ox 
power.  Horse  power  was  still  largely  used 
for  threshing  purposes  on  the  circular  sweep 
horse  powers,  driven  by  a  man  or 'boy  seated 
in  the  center  and  armed  with  a  long  whip. 
Heavy  tumbling  rods  carried  the  power  back 
to  the  thresher  to  operate  the  cylinder,  fan, 
shakers,  and  straw  elevators.  My  father’s 
first  few  harvests  were  threshed  with  horse 
power,  but  the  steam  engine  was  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  into  use  and  soon  displaced  the  horse 
power.  These  early  steam  engines  consisted 
merely  of  a  firebox  and  a  boiler  and  simple 
engine  mounted  on  wheels  and  pulled  from 
place  to  place  by  teams. 

Some  years  later  a  traction  gearing  was 
added,  and  thus  the  steam  engine  was  en¬ 
abled  to  move  under  its  own  power,  but 
was  guided  by  a  team  driven  by  a 
man  seated  beside  the  smoke  stack. 


By  I.  W.  DICKERSON 

The  operator  rode  behind  the  engine  and 
manipulated  the  levers,  out  a  rod  controlling 
the  steam  shut  off  extended  the  full  length 
of  the  engine  and  could  be  operated  either 
by  the  operator  or  by  the  driver  from  his 
seat. 

Then  when  the  horseless  steam  tractor  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  we  thought  perfection 
had  about  been  reached,  and  I  remember  very 
distinctly  the  marked  attention  the  first  of 
these  attracted  when  it  appeared  in  our 
neighborhood.  Last  year  at  one  of  the  state 
fairs  I  saw  a  small  sized  45  H.P.  steam  trac¬ 
tor  with  high  pressure  compound  engine,  con¬ 
denser  to  condense  the  exhaust  steam  so  that 
only  about  a  barrel  of  water  per  day  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  up  for  water  los.  in  leakage, 
and  burning  cheap  slack  coal  on  an  automatic 
grate  which  regulated  the  fire  so  as  to  keep 
the  steam  pressure  at  any  desired  height. 

Gas  engines  were  entirely  unheard  of  50 
years  ago  and  the  presenc  enormous  use  of 
gas  engines  for  farm  operations  has  all  been 
developed  within  the  last  30  years. 

Gas  Tractors  Developed  Rapidly 

Gas  tractors  have  been  even  a  more  rapid 
development.  The  first  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  tractors  was  in  1903,  and  these 
made  a  good  record  for  themselves  in  the 
Northwest.  So  that  the  present  wide  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  gasoline  and  kerosene 
tractors  has  practically  all  taken  place 


within  the  last  22  years.  Some  industry  to 
be  just  out  of  its  teens ! 

Fifty  years  ago  the  sulky  plow  was  just 
beginning  to  displace  the  walking  plow,  and 
practically  all  the  developments  of  sulky  and 
gang  plows  have  taken  place  within  this 
period.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
general  plow  design  since  that  time,  the  chief 
improvements  being  in  quality  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  steel  used  and  in  the  application 
of  the  automatic  lift  to  tractor  plows. 

Then  about  the  only  pulverizing  tools  were 
the  spiked  tooth  wooden  frame  A  harrow, 
the  plank  or  split  log  drag,  and  the  wooden 
log  roller.  Since  then  has  been  developed 
the  multiple  section  drag  harrow,  the  single 
and  tandem  disk  harrow,  the  various  types  of 
spring  tooth  harrow,  the  rotary  hoe,  and  the 
heavy  corrugate  pulverizer  and  subsoil  packer. 

The  Sower  Takes  to  Wheels 

Then  much  of  the  grain  was  sown  by  hand, 
although  drills  for  wheat  were  rapidly  coming 
into  use  and  endgate  seeders  for  oats  came 
in  about  the  same  time.  Now,  of  course  we 
have  seeding  drills  of  all  sizes  and  types, 
both  horse  and  tractor  drawn,  with  grass  seed 
and  fertilize-  attachments,  seeding  attach¬ 
ments  for  disk  harrows,  and  even  for  drag 
harrows.  Then  much  of  the  corn  was 
dropped  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of  the  hand 
dropper,  and  one-horse  one-row  drills  were 
just  coming  into  use.  Now  we  have  the 
various  types  of  two,  three,  and  four-row 
planters  with  various  kinds  of  furrow  open- 
( Continued  on  page  51) 


The  latest  in  farm  machinery.  A  “combine”  which  harvests  and  threshes  at  one  operation. 


cyQ.  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

After  several  By  c.  BURRITT  that  we  did  here  at 

weeks  of  winter  *  *  Beech  wood  Farm* 

fairly  cold  and  with  a  good  bit  of  snow  from  the  New  Year’s  night  concert.  To 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  January  thaw  be  able  to  hear  music  and  a  speaker  in 

<  .  <  .  _  _  t lb.  -  A  T  TT rr  1  o «-« cl  tiiVmIa  Pi HI  rr*  nrAfW/1 


and  that  very  early  in  the  month  too.  We 
have  had  the  bob-sleighs  out  seizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  haul  manure  to  the  back  fields. 

Snow  plows  clean¬ 
ed  out  the  roads  in 


beginning  of  an¬ 
other  year  our 
thoughts  as  farm¬ 
ers  turn  at  once  to 
the  new  year  and 
its  work.  I  hope 
we  have  all  had  a 
good  rest  from  the  work  and  done  a  lot 
of  loafing  during  the  holiday  season  so 
that  we  are  fresh  for  the  new  tasks.  A 
few  fruit  growers  have  begun  the  prun 


London,  England,  while  sitting  around 
our  own  family  board  was  something 
never  even  dreamed  of  ten  years  ago.  And 
to  hear  the  great  artists  John  McCormack 

_ _ _ _  and  Lucrezia  Bori  and  others  as  plainly  as 

two  days  so  that  if  we  were  m  their  theatre  audience  is  a 
cars  go  every-  marvel  almost  beyond  belief — not  so 

where.  much  in  the  transmission  of  sound  as  in 

With  the  pass-  bringing  through  the  beautiful  tones  so 
ing  of  the  pleasant  perfectly  and  enjoyably  to  so  many  family 
holidays  and  the  firesides. 


M.  C.  B  UfifilTT 


A  Book  About  Country  Churches 

Diming  the  week  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  spend  a  day  or  more  with  a 
friend  whose  interest  and  work  is  in  the 
field  of  rural  social  life  and  organization 
— its  recreational,  religious,  educational 
and  other  phases.  He  has  just  written  a 
study  book  for  church  groups  called 
‘‘The  Church  and  Rural  Life”  which  I 
have  been  reviewing  for  him.  We  spent 


icw  xiuu  siuwv-io  nave  Deen  reviewing  ior  mm.  vv  c  spun 

ing.  To  start  the  New  Year  right  we  got  mucb  time  jn  fr0nt  of  the  fireplace  lalk- 
some  pruning  done  on  the  second  day  of  jng  over  tbe  probiems  discussed  in  this 
January.  I  always  liked  to  prune  trees,  kook.  Because  the  church  is  so  vitally 
There  is  something  about  shaping  and  pre-  an  jmp0rtant  institution  in  rural  com¬ 
paring  the  tree  for  the  harvest  and  some-  mun;ties,  because  in  so  many  places  it  is 
thing  in  the  freshness  of  the  out-of-doors  josjng  jts  strength  and  influence  in  the 

aL.i. o  T'i-x  w/'M-lr  in  tlifk  nncn  • .  t  i  i •  _  _  _ A  A 


that  appeals.  To  work  in  the  open  seems 
pleasant  again  after  the  inside  work  of 
the  past  month. 

Farmers  Taking  Inventory 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  good 
business  farmers  are  taking  inventories 
and  summarizing  cost  accounts.  More  and 
more  men  are  keeping  farm  records  as  the 
economic  pressure  increases  and  the  mar¬ 
gins  decrease.  We  need  to  examine  our 


community,  I  believe  that  many  A.  A. 
readers  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  this  little  book  by  Ralph  A.  Fel¬ 
ton  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  which  is  to  be 
published  jointly  by  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  and  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement. 

The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  the 
new  changed  rural  life  and  a  Christian 


gms  decrease,  we  neea  iu '  «  -  —  m  for  it  And  rural  life  has  chang- 

£  t  ed  mightily  in  the  last  generation  aWtongh 
^  iuLn^rises  Talnng  an  htyemogy  =y  -ntry  pastors 
at  the  beeinninsr  and  end.  ot  tne  year  is  *  .  1  .  , 

Se  sunpfest  and  most  important  step  in  nition.  Modern  farm  machinery,  automo. 
fay  iXm  of  farm  accounts.  It  tells  Wes  and  good  roads,  cooperate  market- 
one  definitely  whether  or  not  he  is  really  '"g,  the  farm  and  home  bureau-cohege  of 
getting  ahead  and  how  much.  But  it  does  agriculture  educational  work,  schools,  the 


not  analyze  and  indicate  reasons  for  suc¬ 
cess  and"  failure.  This  calls  for  a  cash 


radio,  a  raised  standard  of  living  all  bring 
new  problems  to  the  rural  church.  The 


SSolTleaT  And  for  5Tose  wio  deT.re  Christian  program  to  meet  these  changed 
to  know  costs  and  profits  of  each  crop  and  conditions  is  aimed  at  Christianizing  and 
fte  animals,  detailed  enterprise  accounts  ~  "f" 


are  necessary.  These  are  the  final  step  in 
farm  accounting.  I  shall  hope  to  have 


recreational  life,  and  includes  working 
with  the  home,  the  school,  the  health 


lann  accounting  i  snau  nope  »  cooperatives  “to 

more  to  say  about  farm  accounting  from  ,  .  .  . 

.  \ '  J?  •  .  ..  teach  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  order 

time  to  time  this  winter.  1  . 


By  the  time- these  notes  are  read  by  most 
readers  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  over.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  large  numbers  of 
young  men  especially,  will  attend  this 
meeting  this  year.  It  is  a  great  school  of 
instruction,  a  place  where  very  valuable 
information  is  concentrated  into  short 
space  of  time  and  above  all  an  inspiration 
for  the  coming  year’s  work.  As  a  young 
man  in  my  teens,  I  got  both  my  incentive 


to  break  down  the  petty  little  feuds  and 
cliques  in  village  life  and  also  to  remove 
the  feeling  of  distrust  between  town  and 
country  people,”  and  “the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  is  a  bigger  task  for 
Christians  in  -the  country  side  than 
condemning  the  schools  for  their  lack  of 
religious  construction”,  is  a  sound  and 
helpful  point  of  view. 

The  reader  of  this  little  volume, 
which  will  appear  in  March,  will  get  a 


and  impetus  to  get  a  good  education  and  ^  of  thc  blems  and  the  oppor- 

my  inspiration  and  love  for  farming  from  ,  ,  ,  ...  _  . 
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these  meetings  more  than  from  any  other 
one  place.  I  believe  that  many  other 
young  men  have  done  the  same. 

The  editor  reports 
much  interest  in  radio 
on  the  part  of  readers 
and  asks  me  to  com¬ 
ment  frequently.  My 
recent  casual  remark 
that  I  had  succumbed 
to  radio  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  fan  was  made 
more  of  than  its  im¬ 
portance  warranted, 
for  I  am  only  one  of 
an  already  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  radio  owners.  I 
may  however,  say 
through  these  columns 
some  things  that  are 
in  the  minds  of  many 
radio  users.  No 
doubt,  most  radio  fans 
got  the  same  thrill 


tunities  of  rural  churches  and  will  find 
abundant  constructive  suggestions  as  to 
hew  they  can  be .  utilized  and  solved. 


“What’s  become  of  your  brother  Bill,  Ed?” 

“ Haven’t  seen  him  for  ten  years.  He  lives  across  the 
street." — Life. 


»<2> 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1925 

Time  to  Take  Inventory 


Burpee’s  I  nt- 
froved  Lima 
Beans 


“  Wonderful  Beans!” 

You  will  say  it,  when 
you  see  them  growing 
in  your  own  garden. 
Burpee’s  Bush  Lima 
Beans  (Improved)  are 
truly  of  enormous  size, 
and  as  tender  and 
sweet  as  they  are  large 
Good,  strong  growers, 
too ;  particularly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  home 
gardens. 

And  here  is  one  cf  the 
finest  f  the  “Gladflower” 
family;  Burpee’s  sturdy, 
early  -  blooming  Fordhook  Hybrid. 
Its  sparkling,  glistening  lustre  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  print.  You 
surely  will  want  some  in  your  garden. 


Send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet 

good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

50-1 


[Name 


R.  D.  or  Street 


P.  O. 


State 


The  World's  Greatest  Garden  jBook. 


TO  ANYONE  interested  in  growing  vegetables  or  flowers, 
Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  fascinating  book;  much  more  than  merely  a 

catalog  of  seeds  and  bulbs.  . 

Send  for  a  copy  of  it  now, 

and  have  it  handy  whenever 
you  feel  like  planning  for 
the  growing  things  you  will 
have  next  spring.  Every 
kind  of  flower  and  vegetable 
you  would  like  to  see  bloom¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  it. 

Write  for  a  Copy  and 
Free  Sample  of  Seeds 

If  we  receive  the 
coupon  below  with 
your  request  for  the 
Annual  this  month, 
we  will  include  with 
the  catalog  an  order 
sheet  entitling  you 
to  a  Free  Sample  of 
Burpee’sSeeds.  Look 
through  the  book 
and  choose  any  reg¬ 
ular  10c  packet  you 
wish,  of  either  vege¬ 
table  or  flower  seeds. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 
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High  Spots  in  Governor  Smith’s  Message 


<»)  n 


Discusses 


THE  New  York  State  Legislature  opened 
on  Wednesday,  January  6th,  with  a 
joint  session  of  both  houses,  and  the 
first  order  of  business  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  message  delivered  in  person  by  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  This  message  is  one  of  the 
most  businesslike  and  well-written  State  papers 
that  we  have  read  in  years.  We  regret  that 
space  will  not  permit  printing  it  in  full,  because, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  all  of  the  policies 
Stated,  every  citizen  of  the  State  should  read  it. 

In  his  introduction,  Governor  Smith  said: 
‘‘Carrying  out  a  strictly  business  handling  of  our 
State  affairs  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
laid  down  in  my  last  annual  message,  I  shall 
again  regard  myself  as  the  head  of  a  great  cor¬ 
poration  and  shad  deal  with  this  message  as  if 
it  were  a  report  to  the  directors  and  stockholders.” 


A  Good  Surplus 


The  first  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the 
State’s  incoming  expenses.  The  Governor  esti¬ 
mates  that  at  the  end  of  the  State’s  fiscal  year — 
on  Jul>  i,  1926 — there  will  be  an  unencumbered 
surplus  of  $27,365,805.53.  This  sum,  added  to 
the  estimated  income  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
will  give  the  State  $201,030,228.80  with  which 
to  do  business  from  July  1,  1926  until  July  1, 
I92T 

Farmers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  what 
the  Governor  said  about  taxation.  “Unjust  or 
unfair  taxation  i  an  indictment  of  democratic 
government.”  And  then  after  pointing  out  where 
some  progress  in  better  tax  administration  has 
been  made,  the  Governor  said: 

“Notwithstanding  the  progress  made,  there 


Many  Problems  Affecting 

still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Under  date  of 
March  24,  1924,  I  took  occasion  to  present  to  the 
Legislature  a  message  on  ‘Taxation  and  Real 
Estate  and  the  Sources  of  Taxation.’  I  urged 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  make  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  our  whole  tax  system  to  see 
what  changes  could  be  made  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  all  of  the  people.  That  recommenda¬ 
tion  did  not  meet  with  legislative  approval.***” 

Property  Tax  Too  Heavy 

“It  is  undeniable  that  the  general  property  tax 
on  real  property  and  such  personalty  as  is  as¬ 
sessed  is  very  heavy.  It  is  possible  to  establish 
a  plan  in  this  State  which  will  result  in  a  better 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  government,  and  I  re¬ 
peat  here  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
special  message  to  which  I  have  alluded.” 

The  Governor  recommends  in  his  message  that 
the  same  reduction  that  was  made  last  year  and 
the  year  before  to  both  income  taxpayers  and  real 
property  taxpayers  be  continued  this  year. 

On  the  subject  of  agriculture,  the  Governor 
said:  “While  we  lead  in  industry  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  while  we  have  within  our  state  the  most 
populous  centers  that  the  country  knows,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York 
is  one  of  the  leading  agriculture  states  in  the 
Union  and  one  of  our  chief  industries  is  dairy- 


Farmers 


in  progress.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  oveF 
50,000  herds  containing  nearly  600,000  cattle  have 
been  subjected  to  a  tuberculin  test  and  all  tuber? 
culous  animals  eliminated.  Considerably  mor$ 
than  one-third  of  the  townships  of  the  State  have 
been  completely  tested.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  advance  made  in  a  few  years  when  the  reputa? 
tion  of  New  York  cattle  had  fallen  so  low  that 
many  of  the  states  of  the  country  had  quaran? 
tined  against  us.” 


mg. 


50,000  Herds  TB  Tested 


“I  am  informed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  that  in  1925  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  elimination  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been 
attained,  surpassing  anything  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  any  year  since  the  work  has  been 


Marketing  Problem  in  Cities 

On  the  great  problem  of  marketing,  the  Gov? 
ernor  said  in  part:  “It  has  been  recognized  for; 
several  years  that  the  crux  of  the  marketing  prob? 
lem  lies  in  the  cities.  In  the  main,  food  pro? 
ducts  in  this  State  are  economically  produced,  as? 
sembled  and  transported  to  the  borders  of  the 
communities  where  they  are  to  be  consumed* 
Unnecessary  costs  are  being  loadetLinto  the  price 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  after  the  products  reach 
the  borders  of  the  cities  where  the  consumers 
reside.  These  costs  cover  both  wastes  and  un? 
necessary  handling.” 

The  Governor  called  attention  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  public  markets  in  the  different  cities 
and  urged  encouragement  and  support  of  these 
markets. 

Considerable  space  in  the  message  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Port  Authority  in  the  metro? 
politan  district.  Port  Authority  is  a  commission 
supported  by  both  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
having  authority  to  study  and  work  out  improve? 
merits  in  transportation  and  markets  in  the  metro? 
politan  district  which  will  help  to  get  farm 
( Continued  on  page  53) 


The  Case  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


THERE  appeared  in  the  December  19th 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
a  very  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  In 
the  next  issue  dated  December  26th  there  also 
appeared  an  editorial  concerning  the  above 
mentioned  convention.  It  might  be  pertinent 
for  me  to  make  some  comments  on  both  the 
convention  itself  and  the  editorial  comments, 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.  F.  B.  F.  - 

during  the  past  year  and  have  also 
been  re-elected  for  two  years. 

This  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  F.  B. 

F.  I  consider  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  meetings  of  an  agricultural  organ¬ 
ization  ever  held,  since  its  prestige  and 
;the  personnel  of  its  officials  command¬ 
ed  enough  attention  to  induce  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  visit 
the  meeting  and  give  /hat  people  con¬ 
sider  to  be  his  agricultural  policy. 
Probably  every  person  present  at  the 
meeting  and  those  who  have  heard  or 
read  his  message  were  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  things  that  he  state!.  He 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  and  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  previous  administra¬ 
tion  and  what  are  app  arently  his  pres¬ 
ent  policies.  His  message  was  well 
received  and  all  of  the  courtesies-  and 
Arrangements  incident  to  his  stay  in 
Chicago  were  perfectly  carried  out. 

Senator  Capper  who  is  supposed  to 
'represent  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  West¬ 
ern  Group  of  States  spoke  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  and  it  may  be  that  I 
am  a  little  dull  of  comprehension,  how¬ 
ever,  I  could  see  but  little  difference 
between  the  things  advocated  by  the 
Senator  and  those  proposed  by  the 
President. 


Says  Directors  are  Conservative  and  Service  Good 


By  ENOS  LEE 

Director  from  New  York 


This  means  that  there  is  very  little  possibil¬ 
ity  for  the  new  president  of  the  A.  F.  B.  F.  to 
turn  the  whole  organization  over  to  any  radical 
sentiments  or  proposed  temporary  panaceas 
for  agricultural  ills.  The  A.  F.  B.  F.  will  still 
continue  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  te-repre- 
sent  the  American  Farmer  regardless  of  the 


We  Are  Open  Minded 


'THERE  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  we  are  glad  to  print  the 

answer  by  Air.  Lee  on  this  page  to  our  recent  editorial  questioning 
the  service  to  Eastern  farmers  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that  American  Agriculturist  always 
believes  in  giving,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  both  sides  of  every 
question.  The  second  reason  is,  we  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  have  no  object  or  reason  for 
being  otherwise.  The  third  reason  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  we  have  a  greater  respect  or  liking  than  Mr.  Lee.  We  know 
him  for  a  man  who  has  been  unswerving  in  his  loyalty  and  hard  work 
for  the  farmers  of  New  York. 

We  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  there  should  be  no  question  of 
where  American  Agriculturist  stands  on  Farm  Bureau  work 
in  general.  We  have  stated  time  and  again  orally  and  in  these  columns 
that  che  county  Farm  Bureaus  have  been  one  of  the  big  factors  that 
have  helped  to  bring  farmers  through  the  discouraging  times  of  the 
past  few  years.  We-  can  offer  no  better  advice  to  all  of  our  friends 
than  to  join  and  support  the  work  of  the  county  Farm  Bureau.  We 
believe,  too,  in  the  work  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  A.  F.  B.  F.,  we  are  beginning 
to  have  our  doubts,  but  we  are  willing  to  be  shown.  And  in  spite  of 
the  well  stated  arguments  of  Mr.  Lee,  he  has  not,  nor  has  anyone  else, 
shown  us  just  where  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  been  of 
any  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast,  and  our  farmers  have 
contributed  liberally  and  willingly  to  its  support.  If  they  can  be  assur¬ 
ed  of  service  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lee  says:  “We  of  this  section  should  not  be  selfish.”  But  we 
must  insist  that  farmers  of  the  East  have  a  right  to  expect  their  share 
of  service. 

We  are  not  advocating  separation  from  the  A.  F.  B.  F.,  but  we  do 
believe  that  the  facts  justify  serious  discussion  and  thought  at  the 
meeting  of  our  State  F ederation  next  fall  to  make  sure  that  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  our  cities,  we  stiff  farm  it  here  in  the  East  and  that  our 
problems  and  point  of  view  deserves  equal  consideration  with  those  of 
the  Central  West. — The  Editors. 


section  or  state  from  which  he  comes.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  look  outside  of  our  own 
dooryard  and  to  think  in  terms  of  all  the 
people  concerned  with  the  particular  activity; 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  of  the  North¬ 
east  must  remember  that  other  sections  of 
the  country  think  of  us  as  tainted  with  the 
spirit  of  industry  and  that  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  in  itself  alone  does  not  constitute  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  labors.  We  always  have 
this  criticism  to  meet.  Every  section 
=====  of  the  country  and  each  branch  of  agri? 
culture  considers  its  problems  the  most 
imperative  and  if  they  do  not  have  im¬ 
mediate  attention  either  by  their  own 
organization  or  the  government  they 
make  a  big  fuss.  Since  we  all  agree 
that  gmernmental  aid  should  not  be 
extended  to  any  one  particular  class  of 
people  more  than  to  another,  it  there¬ 
fore  rests,  as  indicated  by  President 
Coolidge  himself,  within  that  particu¬ 
lar  group  itself  to  work  out  ways  and 
means  by  which  their  situation  may  t  ^ 
alleviat-d.  In  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
whole  United  States  one  must  take 
into  consideration  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  vast  extent  of  our  western  plains, 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  industrial 
developments  of  the  South  and  the 
consequent  effect  on  its  agriculture  ; 
also  the  intensive  centering  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  our  Northeastern  group  of 
states  making  an  intensive  agriculture 
with  its  consequent  effect  on  real- 
estate  values;  building  and  trans7orta? 
tion  facilities;  and  in  fact,  the  whole 
development  of  our  country. 

To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  operate 
ing  a  farm  or  single  business  this  whole 
viewpoint  is  very  hard  to  grasp  and  I 
think  we  should  be  very  careful  before 

( Continud  on  page  66) 
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good  garden  reinforced  by  small  fruits  add  to  the  whether  he  lives  in  city  or  country,  depends  upoq 
standard  of  living  and  help  to  keep  the  costs  a  prosperous  and  contented  agriculture, 
down.  In  addition  to  the  garden,  why  not  plan.  This  is  a  most  excellent  suggestion,  and  we  hope 
if  you  have  not  done  so  already,  to  set  out  that  every  farmer  will  support  the  Grange  in 
berries  this  year  so  that  by  next  year  your  table  helping  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Day. 
can  be  well  supplied  with  fine  berries  of  one  kind  This  country  is  fast  becoming  an  industrial 
or  another  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  nation.  The  time  was  when  it  was  almost  purely 
season?  agricultural.  With  this  change,  farmers  must 
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A  Winter  Crop 

VERY  year  there  are  a  lot  of  dairymen  who 
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The  A.  A.  Is  Broadcasting 

BECAUSE  we  believe  that  the  radio  has 
wonderful  possibilities  for  the  farm  family, 
both  from  a  business  and  an  entertainment  stand¬ 
point,  we  are  extending  our  service  to  our  people 
by  cooperating  with  two  large  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  Every  Monday  evening  at  7  .'25  American 
Agriculturist  takes  part  in  a  farm  program 
broadcast  from  WGY,  ow^ed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Schenectady.  At  this  time 
we  broadcast  the  latest  farm  news  written  and 
interpreted  from  the  farmers’  standpoint.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  our 
readers  who  have  radios  whether  or  not  they  like 
this  service  and  how  it  can  be  improved. 

We  have  also  just  madfe  arrangements  with 
WJZ  to  take  part  in  the  broadcasting  program 
from  this  station  every  Wednesday  evening  from 


he  constantly  on  the  alert,  leaving  no  stone  un-s 
turned  to  see  that  the  importance  of  agriculture 
is  recognized.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  farmer? 
is  not  entirely  selfish,  for  a  successful  agriculture 
put  off  the  ice  harvest  from  day  to  day  until  js  as  importance  to  city  dwellers  as  to  the 
it  is  too  late  to  get  good  quality  ice,  or  any  at  all.  farmers  themselves. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  all  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  .produce  market  milk 
without  ice,  and  when  one  once  gets  started,  it 
takes  only  a  little  more  effort  to  put  in  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply.  This  will  provide  not  only  for  cooling 
the  milk  quickly,  but  so  that  the  family  can 
have  what  ice  it  needs  for  ice  cream  and  other 
purposes. 

The  advantages  of  a  refrigerator  or  an  ice 
box  are  well  worth  while  considering.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  food  or  of  running  up  and  down  the  cellar 
stairs  much  more  than  overbalances  the  small 


T 


Shall  We  Let  Cows  Out  In  Winter? 

.IE  other  day  we  heard  a  very  interesting 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  dairy 
cows  should  be  let  outdoors  in  the  winter 
time  for  watering  and  for  a  little  exercise 
and  fresh  air.  The  sentiment  was  about 
equally  divided  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
One  good  dairyman  claimed  that  the  cattle 
should  be  let  out  every  day,  except  possibly 

'  ‘  “To  he 


r  ,  .  .  during  the  stormiest  ones.  He  said: 

cost  of  the  ice  and  the  first  cost  of  the  refrigei-  Sure  it  might  lessen  the  temporary  milk  flow 
ator.  Under  modem  conditions,  there  is  no  reason  a  lit’tle>  but  tliis  would  be  more  than  offset 
why  farm  folks  should  not  have,  all  of  these 
advantages  of  the  city  without  many  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  that  have  to  be  met  by  those  who 
actually  live  in  towns. 


w 


Would  You  Live  Your  Life  Over? 

E  would  like  to  call  your  attention  again 
to  the  contest,  “Would  You  Live  Your  Life 
Over  If  You  Had  the  Chance?”  Write  and  tell 
us  in  a  letter  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words  in  length  why  you  would  or  would  not 
live  your  life  over.  Three  dollars  is  offered  for 
the  best  letter,  two  dollars  for  the  next  best,  and 
one  dollar  each  for  all  the  other  letters  we  are 
able  to  publish.  The  contest  closes  February  1. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  true  name  and  address,  out  of  your  own  experience. 

for  you  may  win  one  of  the  prizes.  No  names  _ _ 

or  initials  will  be  published,  so  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  be  frank. 


a 

by  building  up  the  general  health  of  the 
cows”.  Another  farmer  said  that  no  good 
dairyman  would  be  guilty  of  turning  his  cows 
out  on  a  cold  day  and  especially  if  they  had 
to  drink  ice  cold  water  out  of  a  creek. 

It  seems  to  us  that  here  is  an  interesting 
discussion.  In  the  early  days  of  dairying,  it 
Was  a  common  custom  to  turn  the  cows  out  in 
cold  weather.  In  fact,  there  were  few  barns 
where  the  wind  did  not  howl  through  the 
cracks.  Milking  was  a  pretty  cold  job.  The 
cows  did  not  give  much  milk,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
had  never  been  heard  of. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  Let  us  have 
some  good  letters  from  „  ou  dairymen  right 


We  Gro  To  Washington 

ECRETARY  JARDINE  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  invited 


He  who  does  something  at  the  head  of  one 
regiment,  will  eclipse  him  who  does  nothing  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred: 


I  have  always  thought  that  all  men  should  be 


with  him  this  week  in  Washington  for  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  surplus  question.  It  is  Secretary 
6.15“ to'e^o?'  During  thUperiod?  some  member  Jardine’s  hope  that  from  this  conference  and  from 

of  the  American  Agkiculturisi  editorial  staff  °;hfs  I"th  oth,er  le?de,rs  h,e  ,can  ?nd,S°T 
will  broadcast  a  short  talk  on  some  timely  farm  kmd  of  a  sound  and  practice  solution  for  hand- 

subject.  This  talk  will  be  followed  by  a  ques-  ]‘ng  the  American  farmers  surplus  crop  Every 
lion  and  answer  period.  One  of  our  editors  will  farmer  knows  that  it  is  the  comparatively  small 
be  glad  to  answer  over  the  radio  every  week  as  Paia  °f  ^  crop  know  n  as  t  e  surp  us  la  se  s 

best  he  can  any  question  ou  any  farm  subject  the  price  for  the  entire  atop.- 

WJZ  33  West  42nd  Our  readers  are  wel1  acquainted  with  the 


the  editors  of  the  Standard  Farm  Papers  to  meet  ;  but  if  any  should  be  slaves,  it  should  be  first 

those  who  desire  it  for  themselves,  and  secondly 

those  who  desire  it  for  others. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


sent  in  to  either  station  WJZ,  33  West 
Street,  New  York  City  or  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
during  the  previous  week.  Be  sure  to  mail  your 
questions  early.  Then  tune  in  for  the  answers 
over  the  radio. 


Our  readers  are  well  acquainted 
group  known  as  the  Standard  Farm  Papers,  of 
which  American  Agriculturist  is  a  member. 
During  the  past  year  editors  of  these  papers 
have  contributed  feature  articles  to  American 
Agriculturist.  Their  circulation  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  agriculture  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
the  group  are  The  Farmer  of  Minneapolis,  Wal¬ 
lace's  Fanner  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  Farmer,  Wis- 


A  Word  About  Spring  Plans 

ALONG  about  this  time  farmers  are  making 
plans  for  their  different  crops,  figuring  the 
number  of  acres  for  each  and  looking  up  sources 
for  good  seed  and  fertilizer.  No  work  of  the 
whole  year  counts  more  in  results  and  in  actual  Farmer,  and  American  Agriculturist. 
dollars  and  cents  than  these  well  laid  plauv>,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  especial  care  is  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  purchase  of  high  grade  seeds  and 
fertilizers. 

While  you  are  making  these  plans,  may  we 
humbly  make  two  definite  suggestions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  emphasizing  the  need  of  high  quality  seed 
and  fertilizer.  First,  do  not  plan  more  than 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  it  took  the  North  so 
long  to  win  the  Civil  War  was  the  fact  that 
the  South,  at  first  at  least,  was  better  equipped 
with  trained  commanders.  Not  only  was  Robert 
E.  Lee  one  of  the  greatest  generals  who  ever 
lived,  but  he  had  associated  with  him  several 
other  generals  of  almost  equal  ability.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  took  years  of  discouragement  and 
bitter  experience  to  bring  forth  the  commanders 
on  the  North  side  who  were  able  to  win  success. 
In  opening  days  the  cry  throughout  the  North 
‘on  to  Richmond,”  with  the  result  that  the 


was 


battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  and  lost  by  the 


cousin  Agriculturist,  Prairie  Farmer,  of  Inninois,  'North  before  proper  preparation  had  been  made. 

Proqressive  Farmer  of  Alabama,  The  Pacific  This  and  other  early  defeats  made  the  Northern 

Rural  Press  of  California,  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  generals  over-cautious  so  that  time  _  and  again 

Breeder’s  Gazette ,  Ohio  Farmer,  Michigan  Presidnt  Lincoln  was  almost  in  despair  to  find  a 

commander  who  would  fight  on  the  offensive. 
During  those  bad  days,  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great 


For  A  National  Farm  Day 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Grange, 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  establish  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Day  in  October  of  each  year  for  the 
whole  nation.  Such  a  day  would  he  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  observed  in  all  of  our  schools, 
your  usual  acreage  of  potatoes.  Periods  of  high  emphasized  over  the  radio,  and  in  every  way 

prices  are  nearly  always  followed  by  over-pro-  public  recognition  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 

duction.  Second,  why  not  resolve  to  have  the  the  great  fundamental  importance  of  the  farmers 

best  garden  in  the  history  of  your  farming  ?  More  industry.  On  this  day  especial  effort  would  be 

farmers  are  coming  to  realize  every  year  how  a  made  to  show  how  the  welfare  of  every  citizen, 


show  man,  visited  Washington  with  General  Tom 
Thumb,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  smallest 
bein,4  who  ever  lived  in  human  form.  Barnum 
took  General  Tom  Thumb  to  call  upon  President 
Lincoln,  and  after  looking  him  over  for  a  spell, 
with  a  gentle  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  President 
said : 

“Yes,  Mr.  Barnum,  the  general  is  certainly 
pretty  small.  BUT  DO  YOU  KNOW,  I 
THINK  I  HAVE  SEVERAL  GENERALS 
THAT  ARE  A  GOOD  DEAL  SMALLER 
THAN  HE  IS.” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1926 
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Winners 
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North  Country”  and  Western  New  York  Divide  Honors- More  Programs  Later 

First  Prize  Award  r— T-?t-  -  1 


young 


Won  by  Eleanor  C.  Ferguson 
Adams  Center  Grange,  No.  590,  Jefferson  County 

Program  No.  1 

.  Five  minute  song  period.  Songs  selected  by 
iCeres,  Flora  and  Pomona. 

Roll-call.  Each  woman  responds  by  naming 
one  labor-saving  device  used  in  the  home.  Each 
an  by  naming  labor-saving  device  used  on  the 
if  arm. 

Reading  (or  recitation)  Walt  Whitman’s  poem 
‘A  New  Era”  by  a  woman. 

A — “Is  it  time  to  call  a  halt  on  searching  out 
efects  in  country  life  and  point  out  the  good 
ings  of  country  life? — Discussion  led  by  a  man 
B — Character  Song.  Some  of  the 
:ople. 

C — Essay — “What  I  would  do  if  I 
hvere  a  man” — By  a  young  woman. 

D — Is  lack  of  recreation  in  the 
country  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
young  people  leave  their  farm 
homes? — Five  minute  talks  by  a  man 
and  woman. 

Tableaux — Farm  Homes 

Tableau  1 — A  desolate  unattractive 
looking  room — Father,  mother  and 
children  seeming  to  be  overworked  and 
unhappy. 

Tableau  II— A  bright  attractive 
iome — Scene  radiating  happiness  and 
ontentment — Family  engaged  in  home 
musements. 

E — What  can  our  grange  do  to  in- 
luence  the  social  life  of  our  young 
people — A  three  minute  paper  by  the 
verseer. 

F — A  few  games  played,  by  old  and 


C — Like  essay  in  program  1 — this  should 
humorous  but  contain  some  worth-while  points. 

D — The  point  that  by  using  bonds — We  must  in¬ 
crease  taxes  should  be  sufficient  reason  to  pay  as  we 
go. 

E — The  play  “Don’t” — Brings  out  in  a  clever  way 
the  point  that  we  say  “don’t”  too  much  and  not 
enough  “do.”  Other  plays  could  be  substituted  of 
course. 

E — Show  briefly  that  the  average  housewife  is  in 
a  rut — Bring  out  some  suggestions  for  getting  out  of 
ruts. 

*  *  * 

Program  No.  3 

Singing — Some  of  the  old-time  school  songs — - 
selected  by  some  of  the  older  people. 

Reminiscences  of  School  Days — By  a  number 
of  the  old  people. 

A — Dialogue — “Aunt  Jerusha  Visits  School.” 

B — What  are  the  biggest  problems  im- 


of  dialogues  and  scenic  readings,  etc. 

— By  looking  over  National  Grange  Monthly  one 
can  find  the  things  on  which  the  National  and  State 
Granges  are  working,  and  pick  out  some  of  the 
biggest  problems  before  them  at  this  time. 

C — Try  to  arouse  interest  in  reforestation — Show 
what  the  cutting  of  our  forests  has  done  to  us  and 
that  we  must  reforest  for  benefit  of  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

F— Do  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
cigarette  habit  is  spreading  among  our  girls  of  today 
as  well  as  boys. 


T 


Winners  of  Grange  Program  Contest 

-THE  following  are  the  winners  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Grange  h™ "W  ‘hey  .W0U,d  n0t 
1  Program  Contest:  gneununst  Grange  have  it  they  are  merely  passive  specta- 

1  P  •C' _  A  T  ,  .  _  tor Q  'l  !  1  Pk  Vr'JI  4-U  _  ,  1  1  • 


Second  Prize  Award 

Won  by  George  W .  Chapman, 

South  Shore  Grange,  No.  552,  Wayne  County 

EE  three  programs  submitted  are  planned 
with  these  fundamental  principles  in  mind. 

1.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  grange  lec- 
_____  turer  to  induce  as  many  members  as 
possible  to  take  part  in  grange  meet¬ 
ings,  thereby  giving  them  an  interest 
m  the  meetings  which  they  would  not 


N.  Y.,  Adams  Center  Grange 


poung. 

pOTES.  A — Bring  out  that  the  farmer 
does  not  show  enough  respect  for  his 
'ccupation. 

F — Character  songs  may  be  found  in 
any  atalogue  advertising-  entertainment 
material. 

C — Although  in  a  humorous  strain 
any  good  ideas  may  be  brought  out. 

D — Show  that  too  many  homes  have 
e.i!  work  and  no  play.  Show  the  value 
N  play  in  work  and  education. 

I  E — Show  how  grange  can  provide  a 
Social  element  that  will  directly  influence 
pe  young  people’s  social  activities. 

F — Helps  in  games  may  be  obtained 
rom  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  * 


Program  No.  2 
]fr  Sonsr — Selected  by  Chaplain. 


)penms 


1 — Eleanor  C.  Ferguson,  Adams  Center, 

No.  590. 

i~?xf-»rge  ^  ChaP™aj?>  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  South  Shore  Grange  No.  552. 

3— Wilham  Druschel,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Academy  Grange  No  62 
The  judges  also  awarded  honorable  mention  to  the  following: 

A.  P.  Hitchcock,  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  New  Lebanon  Grange  No.  851. 

Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Geddes  Grange  No.  600 
Mrs.  Franklin  Flower,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Grange  No.  1337. 

Cleveland,  Bloomville,  N.  Y.,  Bloomville  Grange  No.  1362 
I  he  wmmng  programs  are  published  on  this  page. 

contest  was  the  result  of  the  desire  of  Henry  Morgenthau  Tr 
publisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  Grange 
by  cooperating  with  Grange  lecturers  to  help  them  arrange  high  quality 

ff0glamS'-  W‘lh  ?h‘f  t'?0Ught  in  mind'  Mr'  Morgenthfu  offered 
through  the  American  Agriculturist  cash  prizes  of  $50,  $30  and  $20  for  the 

On^half  S(!f  suggestions  for  lecturers'  programs  in  subordinate  Granges. 

One-half  of  the  prizes  will  be  paid  to  the  individual  winner,  and  the  other 
half  will  go  to  his  or  her  Grange.  Any  member  of  the  Grange  was  eligible 

to  Wkh  C°Uld  bC  neW  °r  °ld-  Each  contestant  was  afked 

to  furnish  three  sample  programs  together  with  a  very  brief  explanation 

or  descnption.  As  a  result  of  the  contest,  a  very  large  number  of  mo Jt 
excellent  suggestions  was  received  and  the  judges  had  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  were  the  best  programs  y  m 

The  judges  were  S.  L.  Strivings  master  of  the  N  Y  S  Gr.n„  „  “Tt.™  ac'  P12?  unmarried  and 

Morgenthau  Jr  publisher  of  American  Agriculturi'st  ’Raymond  Coope?  ™?mfd  men’bers  of  the  grange  gives 

rs£ "  r trs 

as  K? SB*  :e  1-  -*  7*“““  sf  “  “ in  •—  ~~ 

the  great  work  o?the  Grange*  “nteSt;  ^  ,s'  a  IeaI  *°  help 

•  ,  Tho|e  w^°  dl.d  not  win  a  prize  may  be  assured  that  their  work  was  not 

American  Agriculturist  will  publish  more  programs  as  we  have 

C^rrniecmrerr~gN0YSSW^abe  'T't  A  ^thCC^onl 

conferences  and  in  other  ways  to  improve'iecturers^programs'TnaaGrangS'  uauung  inventions 

cpportoliTv  toStSnk  ard  American  Agriculturist  want  to  take  this  ot  *reatest  benefit  to  agriculture  and 

MmakTuds  contest  a  success'  Grangers  wh°  have  cooperated  so  splendidly  women  corresponding  inventions  that 

ing  oTS  W7  *-  al  S  & 

Waterloo.  ^  Granffe  durmg  the  &st  of  February  at 


tors.  The  roll  call,  the  songs,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  the  games  and  recreation 
give  all  an  opportunity  to  have  a  part 
in  the  meeting. 

2.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Grange 
as  conceived  by  its  founders  was  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
uplifting  of  rural  life.  The  grange 
therefor  should  give  its  moral  support 
to  and  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
all  other  movements  and  institutions 
that  render  service  to  this  end.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  farm  and  home 
bureau  meeting. 

3-  The  element  of  friendly  com¬ 
petition  gives  an  added  interest  to  a 
grange  meeting  and  help  to  get  the 
members  out.  The  presentation  of  a 
simple  one  act  play  by  unmarried  and 


First  Program 

Song  by  Grange  (America 
Beautiful). 

Roll  Call — Men  naming  inventions 


the 


A— Roll  Call — Each  member  tell  a 
jood  joke  or  a  short  story. 

Reading  “The  New  Days”— E.  A.  Guest  in 
Just  Folks” — By  one  of  the  older  men. 

Reading  “The  Real  Successes” — E.  A.  Guest 
Just  Folks” — By  one  of  the  older  women. 

Debate — “Resolved  that  we  do  need  the  Lakes- 
to-the-sea  waterway.” 

B  Surprise  Feature — By  several  young  ladies. 

Song — Quartette  of  young  men. 

Essay  “What  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  wo¬ 
man” — By  a  young  man. 

B  Should  we  use  bonds  to  pay  for  public 
improvements  or  “pay-as-you-go” — Short  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Treasurer. 

E— Short  play — “Don’t” — By  Mary  M.  Atke- 
ion — published  by  Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co., 
b  Y.  C. 

E-  “Don’t  Drive  in  Ruts” — a  five  minute  paper 
>y  the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Economic  Com. 

Pop  corn  and  home-made  candy — served  by  the 
[°ung  people. 

JOTES.  A — Good  jokes  and  stories  are  found  in 
lastman’s  Chestnuts” — American  Agriculturist. 

1(3 — May  be  some  stunts — or  the  serving  of  pop 
?rri  candy  may  be  omitted  and  the  young  ladies 
r  ve  light  refreshments. 


A  brief  talk  by  the  members 


mediately  before  the  grange- 
master. 

..  CTS£0bl<*a  farmer  be  interested  in  reforesta- 
lon .  Talk  by  Steward  followed  by  a  general 
discussion. 

Vocal  Duet — J3y  two  ladies 

'VfwTWlT  Man/to  Be”-E-  A.  Guest  in 
Just  Folks”— By  a  man. 

..  E-Boys  and  Girls  Club  work,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  derived  from  it  A  short  paper  by 
one  of  the  older  boys  or  girls  from  the  Juvenile 
Grange — or  Junior  Project  Club. 

Recitation  “Grandpa” — E.  A.  Guest  in  “Just 
Folks  — By  a  younger  boy. 

E — Science  Reading. 

Piano  Solo — By  a  lady. 

F  Which  is  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
country,  liquor  or  cigarettes — Discussion  led  by  a 
man  and  a  woman. 

G— A  five  minute  paper  on  “Farms  and  Taxes” 
By  a  young  man. 

Home  made  cookies  and  fruit  punch  served  by 
the  Home  Economic  Committee. 

NOTES.  A  and  E — Almost  any  of  the  publishing 
houses  of  entertainment  material  can  supply  books 


minutes). 

Debate — Resolved  that  farmers  should 
limit  their  daily  labor  in  the  field  to 
eight,  hours,  thus  conforming  to  the 
practice  of  city  industries.  By  six 
-1  ime  limit  for  each  speaker  5  minutes 

3  minutes  for  rebuttal  by  leaders  (45  minutes). 

Instrumental  music  or  solo. 

Decision  by  judges  appointed  by  lecturer  or 
by  vote  of  grange. 

Games  and  recreation  under  the  direction  of  ap¬ 
pointed  leaders. 

Second  Program 

Song  by  Grange— No.  30  The  Patrons’  Pride 

Brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Grange— by 
a  member  (10  min) 

Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Purposes — by 
a  member  (10  min) 

How  the  County  Farm  Bureau  can  aid  the 
Grange  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  founders 
of  the  order — By  a  representative  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  (20  min) 

How  the  County  Home  Bureau  can  best 
cooperate  v/ith  the  Grange  in  carrying  out  its 
purposes — By  a  representative  of  the  Home 
Bureau  (20  min) 

Motion  Song  or  short  recreation  period (5  min) 

General  Discussion  on  the  subject  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  local  granges  and  the  Farm  Si 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


10  (6) 
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DIBBLE’S 


m  The  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed 
\  Book  of  America  is  now  ready.  It 
i  is  written  by  Farmers,  that  is  Seed- 
i  growers  having  over  a  thousand 
i  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms,  for 
I  Fanners  and  tells  the  truth  about 
the  Farm  Seed  Situation.  All  about 
t  certain  kinds  of  seeds  that  are 
plentiful  and  cheap  and  those  that 
are  in  short  supply.  An  infallible 
guide  and  every  Farmer  should 
have  one,  whether  he  eventually 
buys  of  us  or  not.  It  is  printed  in 
•  clear  type  on  heavy  paper  with  over 
a  score  of  illustrations  in  colors. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  you  by  return  mail:  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  &  Dibble’s  Special  Price 
List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  Free. 
Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  A. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Corn,  Oats, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Everything  for  the  Farm. 
Over  100,000  Farmer  have  %sed  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seeds 


'Jest  for  Yourself^ 


titles 

more  protection 


Take  your  knife  and  shave 
off  the  coating  of  a  piece  of 
LEADCLAD  wire.  Note 
the  unusual  thickness  of 
this  coating.  Note  also 
that  this  coating  is  not  hard 
and  brittle  like  galvanizing; 
that  it  cuts  off  in  long  shav¬ 
ings.  This  is  why  you  can 
bend  and  twist  LEAD- 
CLAD  wire  without  crack¬ 
ing-off  the  protecting  coat 
of  lead.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ple  of  LEADCLAD  wire, 


Actual  tests  have  proved  that  the 
pure  lead  coating  of  LEADCLAD 
fence  is  7  times  as  heavy  as  the 
zinc  coating  on  ordinary  galvanized 
fence.  That  means  7  times  the  pro¬ 
tection.  It’s  the  coating  that  gives 
life  to  a  fence.  When  the  coating 
wears  off,  rust  eats  your  fence. 
That’*  why  LEADCLAD  fence  out¬ 
lasts  ordinary  galvanized  three 
times  over.  When  you  buy  fence 
again  you  will  find  it  economy  to 
get  LEADCLAD.  Saves  you  mon¬ 
ey;  saves  repairs.  Let  us  send  you 
samples  of  LEADCLAD  wire  so 
that  you  can  test  for  yourself  the 
superior  lasting  qualities  of  LEAD¬ 
CLAD  fence. 


piu  Ui,  - - 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY,  Moundsville/W.Va. 


'‘From  the  Farm  to  You” 


There  are  distinct  advantages  in  buying 
seeds  direct  from  a  grower  like  Harris — (1) 
Harris  seeds  have  had  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  for  50  years — They  are  bred  as 
carefully  as  thoroughbred  live  stock  and  so 
produce  very  much  better  results — (2)  The 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  192$ 

Lime  For  Lima  Beans 


And  All  Other  Legume  Crops 


IT  is  now  generally  known  that  nearly 
all  legume  crops  do  best  in  a  soil  that 
is  well  supplied  with  lime,  that  is,  a  soil 
that  is  near  the  neutral  point  rather  than 
an  acid  soil.  Lima  beans  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  For  15  years  they  have 
formed  one  of  the  crops  of  a  5-year  rota¬ 
tion,  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  where 
lime  in  the  form  of  ground  limestone  has 
been  used  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ton,  one 
ton,  and  two  tons  per  acre. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  yields 
of  dry  shelled  beans,  calculated  on  the 
acre  basis,  for  1921,  in  comparison  with 
the  average  yields  for  the  three  years 
during  which  the  beans  formed  one  of 
the  crops  of  the  rotation  (the  other  crops 
of  the  rotation  were  corn,  potatoes,  toma¬ 
toes  and  cucumbers). 

Yield  of  dry  shelled  beans  for  1921  com¬ 
pared  with  the  3-year  average 
(calculated  to  acre  basis) 

1921  3-year 

Lime  treatment  lbs.  avg.  lbs. 

No  lime  380  467 

J/2  ton  calcium  limestone  620  693 

y2  ton  magnesian  limestone  1050  777 

1  ton  calcium  limestone  950  853 

1  ton  magnesian  limestone  1330  913 

2  ton  calcium  limestone  1370  935 

2  ton  magnesian  limestone  950  643 

The  figures  indicate  a  substantial  gain 
for  the  time  treatments  in  all  cases.  There 
is  however  a  distinct  indication  of  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  when  the  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  was  used  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
per  acre.  The  yield  with  one  ton  of  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone  was  almost  as  good  as 
with  two  tons  of  the  calcium  limestone 
and  the  1921  yield  with  )4  ton  of  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone  was  better  than  the  one 
ton  yield  with  calcium  limestone.  The  3- 
year  average  with  the  two  tons  of  calcium 
limestone  is  just  double  the  3-year  aver¬ 
age  for  the  check  plot.  In  1921  the  yield 
with  one  ton  of  magnesian  limestone  was 
just  3)4  times  the  yield  of  the  check  plot. 
The  increase  in  this  case  amounted  to  950 
pounds  per  acre  or  nearly  16  bushels.  This 
would  be  a  handsome  return  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  investment.  It  should  be  explained, 
however,  that  the  check  plot  had  gone  un¬ 
limed  for  at  least  14  years  and  perhaps 
longer,  and  had  a  lime  requirement  of 
about  2500  pounds  of  calcium  carbonate 
(limestone)  per  acre.  It  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration,  however,  of  what  lime 
will  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  soil  in 
good  condition  for  such  crops  as  lima 
beans. 


in  the  spring,  or  subjecting  them  to  too 
low  temperatures  will  cause  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  seed  stalks.  They  advise  sowing 
seed  no  earlier  than  necessary  and  harden-  j 
ing  the  plants  by  allowing  the  soil  to 
dry  out  rather  than  by  subjecting  them  to 
low  temperatures.  The  college  explains 
the  large  amount  of  this  trouble  during 
1924  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  was 
unusually  low  during  April  and  May. 


Should  We  Grow  Barley  In 
Place  of  Oats': 


We  are  thinking  some  of  growing  barley 
Instead  of  oats  next  spring.  Is  it  not  true 
that  more  grain  can  be  raised  per  acre 
than  oats?  Where  can  we  get  good  seed 
and  what  variety  should  we  sow? — F.  T.  H., 
New  York. 


percent  that  the  seed  germinates  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  sow — (3)  Flarris 
is  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  vegetables  and  flower 
seeds  in  New  York  State  and  sells  direct  to  gardeners 

and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
r  _  We  offer  this  year  some  new  and  very  superior  varieties  of 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  seeds.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for 
wholesale  price  list.  , ,  ..  xr 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D  22,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


A  S  a  usual  thing,  the  yield  in  bushels 
per  acre  is  about  the  same  with  oats  as 
with  barley,  but  the  weight  per  bushel  of 
barley  is  heavier  than  oats  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  per  hundred  pounds  is  slightly 
higher.  There  seems  to  be  some  renewal’ 
in  interest  in  barley  as  a  grain.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  its  lack  of  favor  is  the 
beards  which  make  it  unpleasant  to  handle 
when  drawing  and  threshing  the  grain. 

Alpha  barley  is  most  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  New  York  State.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  secure  a  supply  in 
your  own  county  by  getting  in  touch  with 
your  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 

Many  New  York  farmers  are  using  a 
mixture  of  oats,  peas  and  barley  for  grain. 
The  yield  in  bushels  per  acre  is  usually 
greater  than  for  any  one  grain  grown 
alone,  and  the  peas,  being  high  in  protein, 
make  a  grain  that  is  higher  in  protein,  con¬ 
sequently  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
purchased  grain  necessary  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration. 


Legtune  Inoculation 


Heavy  Applications  Necessary  For 
Best  Results 


Will  alfalfa  grow  well  and  become  In¬ 
oculated  on  soil  which  is  well  inoculated 
for  red  clover. — R.  N.  W.,  New  York. 

T  EGUMES  which  become  inoculated 
I-1  with  the  same  kind  of  bacteria  are 
grouped  together.  Legumes  which  belong 
in  different  groups  are  not  inoculated  bj 
the  same  bacteria,  that  is,  alfalfa  may  no' 
grow  on  soil  which  is  inoculated  and  may 
have  nodules.  Red  clover,  however,  may 
be  sown  and  fail  to  develop  nodules.  Thti 
groups  are  as  follows,  the  legumes  in] 
each  group  being  inoculated  by  the  same 
bacteria 


FREE— New  Book 
tells  how 


S&s* 


w* 


tokeepyour  horses  work¬ 
ing —  how  to  treat  them 
wheethey’r  e  lame  or  sick. 


Don’t  let  a  lame  or  sick 
horse  hold  you  backl  Get 
your  work  done  on  time 
this  spring.  Our  new 
FREE  “Save-The-Horse” 
Book  shows  how  to  find 
the  trouble  and  gives  cor- 

__  _  rect,  humane  treatment. 

Tells  how  serious  cases  all  over  the  world 
have  been  successfully  treated  with  Save- 
The-Horse”  Remedies— guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  or  money  refunded.  Your  horses 
are  costing  you  money— be  sure  you  keep 
them  working.  Our  book  tells  how.  9 
free!  Write  today  11  Ask  for  any  veteri¬ 
nary  advice  and  sample  of  guarantee. 


Q0D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses, 
ft.  H.  SHUKJWAY.  Rockford.  HL 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 


troy  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20c 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


iWhen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


gttSMAK-HRES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  tne.,Box  A  -Fredonia,N.Y. 


The  plots  to  which  one  ton  of  limestone 
was  applied  had  a  lime  requirement  at  the 
end  of  the  third  5-year  period  (1922)  of 
about  1200  pounds  of  calcium  carbonate 
per  acre,  and  the  returns  from  these  plots 
would  indicate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fully  satisfy  the  lime  requirement  to  get 
good  results.  There  is  likewise  evidence 
that  the  magnesian  limestone  has  greater 
corrective  power  than  the  calcium  lime¬ 
stone. 

The  lime  not  only  favored  the  lima 
beans  but  it  also  favored  the  legume  green 
manure  crops — vetch  and  clover — which 
were  seeded  between  the  main  crops  of  the 
rotation.  Probably  its  greatest  value  is  in 
making  the  conditions  favorable  for  the 
soil  organisms  which  help  the  legume  plants 
to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air.  In  these 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms  the  bean  grower 
as  well  as  the  clover  and  alfalfa  grower 
has  a  valuable  ally  that  is  helping  to  pay 
his  fertilizer  bills  while  he  labors  as  well 
as  while  he  sleeps.  Let  him  not  despise 
this  ally  even  though  he  trample  it  under 
foot.— A.  W.  Blair. 


1 —  Mammoth  and  red  clover,  alsike  clover, 
white  clover,  crimson  clover. 

2 —  Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  yellow  clover, 
bur  clover. 

3 —  Cow  peas,  peanuts,  Japan  clover 
velvet  beans. 

4 —  Garden  and  field  sweet  peas,  hair 
vetch,  spring  vetch. 

5 —  Soy  beans. 

6 —  Garden  beans. 


There  has  been  a  theory  that  in  time  th 
bacteria  of  one  group  may  become  accl? 
mated  to  plants  belonging  to  the  othet 
group.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there 
any  proof  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
true. 


What  Causes  Seed  Stalks  on 
Vegetables 


What  causes  cabbage  and  celery  to  de¬ 
velop  seed  heads!  We  were  troubled  with 
this  some  last  year  but  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1924. — J.  W.  W.,  New 
York. 


THE  experience  of  the  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
dening  Department  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  indicates  that  planting  seed  too  early 


‘There,  Willie!  Let  that  he  a  warily 
ing  to  you.  Never  rock  the  boat  it' he . 
you  are  out  in  one.”— Life. 
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Fifty  Years  in  Farm 
Machinery 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

1  g  and  covering  devices.  Check  row  at¬ 
tachments  have  been  almost  entirely  de¬ 
veloped  within  this  period.  Listers  have 
so  been  developed  for  special  soil  and 
Boisture  conditions. 

'  Half  a  century  ago  the  standard  tools 
3r  cultivating  rowed  crop  were  the  single 
ad  double  shovels,  and  the  diamond  bar 
low  for  laying  the  cori.  by.  Much  cul- 
|vation  was  also  done  by  hand  chopping 
hoeing.  The  t\yo-horse  single-row 
^alking  cultivator  came  rapidly  into  use 
oon  after,  however,  and  the  riding  culti 
ator  soon  followed.  Now  we  have  two- 
pw  cultivators  -with  shovels,  surface 
prapers,  disks,  etc.,  and  lately  the  motor 
altivator  and  cultivating  with  a  tractor- 
[rawn  implement,  both  of  which  speed  up 
ae  work. 

The  Advent  of  the  Reaper 

At  that  time  the  standard  methods  of 
utting  grail,  was  with  a  reaper  and  hand 
finding,  though  the  cradle  was  still  used 
o  considerable  extent.  Just  about  this 
hne  the  self  rake  harvester  disputed  the 
^eld  with  the  reaper.  This  cut  the  grain 
nd  dropped  it  back  on  a  curved  platform, 
rom  which  one  of  the  revolving  rakes  or 
.rms  raked  it  off  into  an  orderly  pile 
irectly  behind  '  the  machine,  where  it 
f>uld  be  bound  later  by  hand.  This  had 
-  advantage  that  a  whole  field  could  be 
lut  down  before  any  of  it  was  bound,  if 
I  lat  was  desired.  The  next  development 
was  the  riding  harvester,  the  true  father 
$E  the  modern  self  binder.  This  cut  and 
1  Jevated  the  grain  and  fed  it  down  to  a 
nail  platform,  where  two  men  riding 
i  the  machine  alternated  in  binding  it 

I  to  bundles.  This  was  an  improvement 
'er  the  reaper  or  self  rake  harvester,  but 
heavy  grain  the  two  men  had  rather 
rd  work  to  take  care  of  the  binding. 

Lut  McCormick  and  Deering  and  Ap- 
eby  and  a  number  of  others  had  been 
i  I  orking  on  the  self  binder  idea,  and  it 
I  as  not  long  until  these  began  to  appear 
our  harvest  fields.  The  first  self 
"I  mder  in  our  locality  that  I  have  ever 
;|£ard  of  was  a  combination,  riding  har- 
yHsster  and  wire  binder,  which  my  father 
1  ft  archased  about  1880.  This  worked  on 
* -uch  the  same  principle  as  the  modern 
5^ -If  binder,  except  that  the  binding  was 
'  me  with  soft  iron  wire  a  little  larger 
nJlan  broom  wire.  The  binder  head  was 
eftrrifically  heavy,  weighing  almost  as 
puch  alone  as  a  complete  binder  will  now. 

never  saw  this  outfit  work,  as  it  was 
iiscarded  long  before  I  was  old  enough 
ft  take  an  interest  in  such  things,  but  I 
|iderstand  that  its  work  was  anything 
i  satisfactory  in  the  field,  that  in  thresh- 
p  the  bands  had  to  be  cut  with  a  hatchet, 
i  that  considerable  livestock  was  killed 
the  collection  of  short  pieces  of  wire 
tlie  stomach  after  eating  the  straw. 
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for  Successful  Planting 


“  A  S  the  seed  is  sown.’*  That  tells 
Jr\  the  story!  The  best  soil  in  your 
county— and  the  choicest  seed 
money  can  buy — won’t  bring  a  good 
return  if  the  planting  job  isn’t  thor¬ 
oughly  well  done.  Superior  Planting 
Machines  give  every  seed  sown  the 
right  start  in  life — the  start  that  spells 
heavy  harvests  and  full  profits  for  you* 
This  complete  line  of  planting  equip¬ 
ment  makes  practically  perfect  seeding 
a  certainty — and  assures  you  of  years 
of  dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  Each  Superior  model  made  is 
the  last  word  in  design,  high  quality 
materials  and  careful,  expert  work¬ 
manship. 


Look  to  Superior  for  the  Right  Machine  for 
Every  Planting  Need.  Grain,  Com,  Cotton, 

Beets,  Beans,  Clover  and  Alfalfa — All  Crops 
Can  be  Grown  with  Greatest  Profit  when 
Given  the  Right  Start  with  SUPERIOR! 

The  Superior  Line  offers  you  a  highly  efficient  seeding  machine  for  every  planting  job*1 
Superior  Machines  add  extra  bushels  to  your  yield  per  acre — no  matter  what  crops  you  grow. 

j  These  quality-built  planters  do  a  thorough  job  that  covers  every  foot  of  your  soil.  There  is' 
no  skipping,  no  bunching — but  instead,  mechanical  precision  that  insures  fully  covered  seeds 
planted  at  exactly  the  right  depth — and  at  precisely  the  correct  distance  apart. 

Fifty  years  of  experience  in  building  seeding  machines  has  made  the  Superior  Line  of  Planters] 
the  first  in  its  field.  During  this  half-century  of  achievement  Superiors  have  been  sold  by] 
the  tens  of  thousands  in  every  State  in  the  Union — in  Canada,  in  South  America,  Europe,! 
Asia — throughout  the  world.  This  world-wide  recognition  is  your  best  possible  guarantee  of] 
the  complete  dependability  and  unvarying  efficiency  of  every  Superior  Product. 


Your  dealer  ivill  be  glad  to  demonstrate  for  yon  any  model  of  the  Superior 
Line .  Clip  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  his  name, 
together  with  full  information  regarding  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested .  Do  it  today  —  for  bigger,  better  crops  and  larger  profits! 


From  Hand  Rake  to 'Loaders 

Half  a  century  ago  most  localities  ha 
ready  discarded  the  scythe  and  han 
ake,  and  were  using  two-horse  mower 
rd  sliding  wooden  rakes.  Just  about  thi 
me  the  sulky  rake  came  into  use  an 
uickly  supplanted  the  sliding  walkin 
ike.  Hay  was  usually  raked  int 
indrows,  then  pitched  by  hand  on  t 
I  agons  and  hauled  to  the  stack  or  to  th 
|  irn,  or  else  made  into-  cocks.  A  fea 
mers  had  hay  forks  in  their  barns,  bu 
rerally  it  was  pitched  off  and  move 
ck  by  hand.  Hay  loaders  were  un 
°vyn,  but  came  into  limited  use  in  ou 
;ahty  sometime  about  1888,  and  side  de 
ery  rakes  followed  not  long  after.  Now 
course,  no  one  thinks  of  haying  withou 
the  labor  saving  equipment  possible 
delivery  and  two-horse  self  dumj 
^es>  large  bull  rakes  for  pulling  into  th' 
Bek,  overshot  and  cable  hay  stackers,  an< 
and  hay  forks  in  nearly  every  barn 
n  50  years  many  changes  have  takei 
[ice  in  the  thresher.  Then  there  wa 
the  short  straw  carrier  which  elevatei 
Is t raw  part  way  up  on  the  stack,  an< 
Jhusky  men  held  the  chief  post  of  han 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
424  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


■ — Grain  Drills 
— AHalla  Drills 
—Beet  &  Bean  Drills 
—Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
— Lime  Sowers 
—  Black  Hawk 
Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators  Name 
NOTE:  Complete 
Buckeye  line  Includes  Address 

one  and  two  -  row, - 

horse  and  tractor, 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators.  - 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  lac. 
424  Msans  St,  Springfield,  Okie. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  covering  machines  checked. 


work  standing  at  the  end  of  the  carrier 
and  pushing  the  straw  back  to  the  other 
men  who  placed  it  and  formed  the  stack. 
Often  six  or  eight  men  were  required  on 
a  large  stack.  These  with  the  men  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  feeding,  cut  the  bands, 
shovel  the  grain  or  empty  it  out  of  half 
bushel  measures,  tie  and  handle  the  bags, 
and  haul  and  empty  into  the  granary,  with 
the  pitchers  on  the  stacks,  required  a  small 
army  of  men,  usually  from  25  to  30  for  a 
good  sized  job. 

Now  the  small  thresher  driven  by  a  gas 
tractor,  of  a  size  that  two  or  three  farmers 
can  go  in  together  and  do  their  threshing 


a  little  more  slowly  but  with  no  outside 
help  seems  to  be  the  coming  thing  for 
most  farming  localities.  The  very  latest 
development  in  some  sections  is  the  reaper 
combine,  which  cuts  and  threshes  the  grain 
at  one  operation  and  with  a  minimum  of 
help  and  expense.  The  larger  sizes  of 
these  have  proved  entirely  practical  in  the 
more  arid  sections;  but  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  smaller  sizes  powered 
by  a  single  small  tractor  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  a  cost  which  one  or  two  ordinary 
farms  can  afford,  and  if  these  prove  out 
as  expected  it  may  prove  the  solution  of 
our  small  farm  harvesting  and  threshing 


problem. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  taking  up  in 
detail  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  farm  buildings,  feeding  and  stock 
l-.ndling  equipment,  water  supply  for  home 
and  farm,  home  conveniences,  and  so  on. 
In  most  of  these  thi  improvements  have 
been  rapid  and  definitely  towards  the 
fundamental  advantages  of  our  New  World 
agriculture  life  over  that  of  the  Old 
World,  the  ability  of  one  pair  of  hands 
to  turn  out  more  farm  products,  and  to 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  drudgery 
and  to  give  more  leisure  for  improveme***1' 
and  enjoyment. 
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Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  -  ,  > 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 

Maloney’s  Hardy  Upland  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

is  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to 
arrive  in  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  reasonable 
prices. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy 
our  stock  depend  absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish 
stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name.  We  select  our  scions 
for  budding  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest 
fruit  so  we  can  positively  guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit 
true  to  name. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Spring  Catalog 
It  contains  valuable  information  on  nursery  stock  and 
tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business. 

A  certified  tree  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

Every  t>rder,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  59  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 

Maloney  Shrubs  Beautify  Your  Home — Use  Our  Landscape  Dept. 
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Reliable  and  Full  of  life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

build  N«w  Business.  A  trial 

you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worth  15c:  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  16c* 
Tomato**.  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Tonin’ 
7  Splendid,  worth  10c;  Onios,  8  best  varieti^ 
worth  16c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
worth  26c.  66  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

6END  10  CENTS 

to  oorer  portage  and  packing  and 

coive  tills  reJaaMe  mIImUod  «f  w.d, 
postpaid,  together  with  my  bic  in¬ 
structive,  bsastlfnl  Seed  sod  Plant 
Beck,  tdls  all  about  Buck  bee's 
••Pull  of  ur«“  Beads,  Pints,  pU. 


KW.Buckbee 

_  Bockferd  Seed  Farms 
(Van?  a  7  s ocMprd,  XU, 


FREE! 


Accept  this  offer  AT  ONCE! 
It  may  not  appear  again!  The 
stock  of  this  particular  seed  is 
LIMITED  this  year! 

Nearly  75,000  home  gardeners  grew 
Stark’s  “Blight- Resistor”  Toma¬ 
toes  (Improved  NORTON— the  variety 
“found  more  resistant  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety.” — Page  12>  TJ.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015).  They 
declare  it  “doubled  yield  of  other  tomatoes” 
“despite  worst  drought  in  years,”  when  other 
varieties  died  of  wilt  and  blight. 

Act  Immediately! 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  post 
card)  for  Free  Trial  Seed  Packet  and  NEW 
BIG  BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 
Seeds — Fruit  Trees — and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

Address  Box  292 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

for  110  Years 

f STARK  BRO’S,  Box  292,  Louisiana,  Mo.  I 

Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  Stark’s  ■ 
“Rlio-ht.-Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW  I 


Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  Stark’s  i 
“Blight- Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW  I 
BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  . 
—Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — FREE.  | 

I 
I 
I 


Name. 


P.  O . 


^R.  R.  or  St.  No . . . .^...Etate...-^...-...-^.  j 


J  %  lb. 

;Weigbi 


1/4  Actual 
Size  / 


Direct  from  Nursery  to 
You — at  a  definite  saving 
and  only  one  handling 

Yon  Can  Grow  This 
Prize  Winning 


Cortland  Apple 


We  guarantee  that  all  these  trees 
grown  in  our  nursery  and  offered  by 

us  are  true  Cortland,  that  won  the  highest 
award  possible  for  new  fruits  from  the 
American  Pomologieal  Society.  Combines 
the  sterling  qualities  of  McIntosh  and  Ben 
Davis.  Crisp,  tender,  juicy,  rich  in  taste, 
the  Cortland  is  ideal  for  family  gardens  and  . 
large  orchard. 


Caco  Grapes 

.New,  wine-red 
’grapes  of  large 
size,  growing 
in  compact 
bunches  of  good 
size  and  form.  Rip¬ 
ens  early.  Of  Ca¬ 
tawba  and  Concord 
parentage. 


Bose  Pears 

Very  large  pears 
of  distinct  gourd 
shape.  Beauti¬ 
ful  golden  rus¬ 
set  color.  Juicy, 
melting,  and  de¬ 
liciously  flavored. 
Commands  top 
market  prices. 


And  Over  300  Varieties  of  Hardy,  Iransporia- 
Profitable,  Growing  Things  lion  charges 
Green’s  fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  paid  by  US . 
trees  -  bush  fniits.  roses,  shrubs,  gee  catalOQ 
hedges,  perennials,  dwarf  frmt  brees  .  ,  , 

etc. ,  are  all  carefully  bred  from  select-  JOT  details,  A 

ed  stock.  You  ret  just  what  you  buy - - 

when  you  order  from  Green  ’  s  N  urscry . 

Send  for  Green’s  Money 
Saving  Catalog 

It  describes  over  800  varieties  of 

Sowing  things,  their  low  prices,  and 
scounts  for  early  orders.  Valuable! 

Sent  FREE  on  your  request. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

1216 Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


THE 


ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 


<#> 


For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 

Send  for  booklet 


SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong;healthy,tremendousbearingstock.  World’s 
greatest  new  everbearing  strawberry  MASTODON 

GRAPE  PLANTS 

Large  supply  at  low  prices. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  peach,  pltnn.  All  hardy  northern  frrown.  Full  line 
of  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants.  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  at  $10.00  per  1000.  All  at  wholesale  prices  for 
finest  plants  grown.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

F.  C.  STAHELIN  &  SON,  Box  to  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful 
Profitable.Itpays  to  grow  them. 

Tlte  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

17Q  .E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Largest  Growers  ot  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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Raspberries  for  the  Garden 


Set  Varieties  That 

What  varieties  of  raspberries  would  you 
advise  for  a  home  garden. — W.  R.  J,,  New 
York. 

T  is  a  good  plan  for  the  farm  gardener 

to  keep  to  the  varieties  that  have  been 
tried,  rather  than  to  set  out  new  varieties. 

June  is  an  extra  early  red  raspberry. 
Other  varieties  that  have  been  proven  are 
St.  Regis,  an  everbearing  variety,  Herbert, 
and  Cuthbert. 

The  blackcaps  are  not  being  planted  as 
much  as  formerly,  but  for  home  gardens, 
good  varieties  are  Palmer,  an  early  varie¬ 
ty,  and  Cumberland  or  Gregg,  standard 
late  varieties. 

Columbian  is  the  most  popular  purple 
berry.  A  row  each  of  reds,  blacks  and 
purples,  requires  very  little  time  to  set 
out  and  care  for,  and  once  enjoyed,  the 
familj’  will  never  consent  to  get  along 
without  them. 


Where  Grape  Leaf  Hoppers 
Spend  the  Winter 

Why  do  grape  leaf  hoppers  bother  some 
vineyards  more  than  others,  and  why  do 
they  do  more  damage  some  years  than 
others! — W.  N.  B.,  New  York. 

INEYARDS  which  are  near  a  woods 
or  any  uncultivated  spot,  usually  are 
damaged  most  by  leaf  hoppers  as  such 
places  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
hoppers  to  live  over  the  winter  in  large 
numbers.  They  come  out  befor.  the  grapes 
are  in  leaf,  and  feed  on  other  plants,  go¬ 
ing  to  grapes  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
show,  and  multiplying  rapidly. 

The  weather  conditions,  just  when  they 
start  multiplying,  may  be  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  They  were  not  numerous 
last  season,  and  the  weather  probably  de¬ 
serves  the  credit. 

They  do  a  lot  of  damage  when  they  are 
numerous,  by  sucking  the  juice  from  the 
plant,  and  so  preventing  the  manufacture 
of  starch  by  the  leaves.  They  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  thoroughly  with  a  con¬ 
tact  insecticide,  usually  tobacco  extract. 


Cultivating  an  Old  Sod  Orchard 

Is  there  danger  of  injuring  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  when  an  orchard  is  cultivated 
that  has  been  in  sod  for  a  long  time? 

HERE  an  orchard  has  been  in  sod 
for  a  long  time,  the  roots  are  likely 
to  be  found  near  the  surface,  because 
they  must  compete  with  the  grass  roots 
for  moisture  and  plant  food.  Where  it 
is  desired  to  cultivate  such  an  orchard 
it  is  wise  to  deeperr  the  cultivation  gradu¬ 
ally,  either  plowing  shallow  at  first  or 
using  a  disc  for  the  first  year.  As  the 
ground  is  tilled,  the  tree  roots  will  tend  to 
go  deeper  into  the  soil,  but  the  change 
should  be  gradual. 


Nitrogen  for  Orchards 

Where  Nitrogen  Is  supplied  to  apple 
orchards,  is  there  not  some  danger  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  growth  of  the  tree  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fruit  bearing? 

XPERIMENT  stations  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  Nitrogen  is  the  only  feT- 
tilizer  element  that  is  likely  to  return  a 
profit.  It  has  been  found  that  the  more 
vigorous  the  tree  is,  the  better  the  crop 
will  be.  It  is  true  that  nitrogen  will  delay 
the  maturing  of  the  wood  and  fruit,  if  it 
is  present  in  too  large  amounts  late  in  the 
fall,  but  this  does  not  trouble  the  grower, 
where  a  cover  crop  is  grown.  Nitrogen 
can  be  added  by  making  an  application  of 
stable  manure,  by  adding  200  to  250  lbs 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  or  by  growing  a 
legume  cover  crop. 


Cortland  or  McIntosh 

How  does  the  Cortland  Apple  compare 
with  the  McIntosh.  Which  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  planting? — G.  F.  S.,  New  York. 

ORTLAND  trees  will  thrive  when¬ 
ever  McIntosh  grows  well.  If  Mc¬ 
Intosh  drops  badly  one  may  reasonably 
expect  that  Cortland  will  hang  to  the  tree 
better.  The  quality  is  about  the  same  al- 


Have  Been  Tested 

though  Cortland  has  slightly  less  aromatic 
flavor,  and  is  slightly  less  acid.  It  is  a 
somewhat  heavier  bearer  than  McIntosh 
and  will  keep  a  month  later  in  storage  if 
allowed  to  hang  late.  There  seems  to  be 
little  difference  between  it  and  McIntosh 
as  to  susceptibility  to  scab.  The  Cortland 
has  the  tougher  skin.  There  has  been 
some  fear  that  it  may  not  color  up  as  atr 
tractive  as  the  McIntosh.  Of  course  there 
is  not  yet  much  experience  with  it  on  the 
market,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that 
it  is  an  improvement  over  McIntosh. 


The  Cause  of  Apple  “Scald” 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  condition  In 
stored  apples  commonly  called  scald?  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  this  disease  can 
be  avoided? — R.  W.  J.,  New  York. 

APPLE  scald  is  caused  by  poor  ventila¬ 
tion,  although  experiments  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  due  to  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  or  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  is  a  collection  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  aromatic  compounds  that  seem  to 
act  as  poisons  to  the  apples,  causing  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  tissue  of  the  apples  to  a 
considerable  depth.  Temperature  has  some 
influence  on  the  injury.  A  small  amount 
of  scald  is  produced  at  a  temperat'.re  of 
32  degrees,  while  the  most  favorable  tem¬ 
perature  for  it  seems  to  be  about  60  de¬ 
grees  F. 

Storing  in  tight  barrels  or  boxes  in-; 
creases  the  damage  while  ventilation  de-; 
creases  it.  Experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  wrapping  the  apples  in  oiled  paper 
containing  15%  of  mineral  oil  controls 
the  disease. 


Self  Sterile  Apples 

We  have  heard  something  regarding  the 
fact  that  some  varieties  of  apples  are  self 
sterile,  that  is,  will  not  set  fruit  unless 
they  get  pollen  from  some  other  variety. 
We  have  a  block  of  Wageners  which  do 
not  yield  well.  Is  there  anything  we  can 
do  aside  from  planting  trees^  of  ottor 
varieties,  and  if  we  must  plant  them  what 
variety  is  the  best  one  to  plant? — H.  M.  R., 
New  York. 

WAGENERS  are  classed  by  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  as 
partially  self-sterile.  Varieties  that  are 
good  cross  pollinizers  for  Wageners  lire 
York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty  or  Jonathan. 

It  will  probably  be  quicker  to  graft  a 
few  limbs  of  the  Wageners  to  some  of 
these  varieties,  rather  than  to  plant  young 
trees  in  the  orchard.  Until  the  grafts 
blossom"  it  will  help  to  place  blossomed 
branches  of  other  varieties  in  water  in 
the  orchard.  At  least  one  in  thirty  of  the 
trees  should  be  topworked  to  get  the  best 
results. 

Some  of  the  common  varieties  found  to 
be  self  sterile  are  Delicious,  Gravenstein, 
Opalescent,  McIntosh,  Stark,  Stayman 
Winesap,  R.  I.  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
and  Ben  Davis.  Some  that  are  partially 
self  sterile  are  Baldwin,  Jonathan, 
Dutchess,  Rome  Beauty  and  Spitzenverg. 
Grimes  Golden  has  proven  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pollinizer  for  most  varieties. 

The  entire  question  will  stand  a  lot 
of  experimental  work.  It  has  been  found 
that  some  varieties  will  not  crosspollinate, 
for  instance  McIntosh  and  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  in  fact  Stayman  Winesap  is  a  poor 
pollinizer  for  all  varieties. 


“ Hang  it!  I  put  in  ten  years  learn¬ 
ing  the  ukulele  an’  now  they  give  me 
a  harp!” — Judge. 
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High  Spots  in  Governor  Smith’s  Message 

( Continued  from  page  47) 

products  to  consumers  in  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  market  at  less  cost. 

The  message  called  attention  to  the 
weakness  in  the  present  health  administra¬ 
tion  whereby  rural  districts  are  not  get¬ 
ting  proper  health  service  from  the  State. 

The  Governor  said  that  the  unit  for  local 
public  health  work  should  be  the  county 
and  that  there  should  be  a  full  time  quali¬ 
fied  county  health  officer.  The  oGvernor 
said  that  there  already  is  an  act  provid¬ 
ing  for  State  aid  for  rural  counties  which 
establishes  a  county  health  organization 
so  that  this  health  service  would  not  be 
expensive  to  the  local  community. 

On  rural  education,  the  Governor  stated 
that  the  Central  Rural  School  Act  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  was  the  most  out¬ 
standing  piece  of  rural  education  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  been  enacted  during  the  past 
generation. 

He  said:  “The  legislation  of  1925,  how¬ 
ever,  was  distinctive  in  that  for  the  first 
time  State  appropriations  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  encouragement  of  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  rural  schools  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  large  central  districts.  Under 
this  act  the  central  rural  district  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  building  quota  equivalent  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  sum  actually  expended  for 
the  erection,  enlargement  or  remodeling  of 
a  school  building.  In  addition  to  a  build¬ 
ing  quota  State  aid  is  given  to  the  central 
rural  districts  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  pupils.  This 
encouragement  to  rural  communities  to 
reorganize  their  educational  program  is 
at  the  same  time  entirely  permissive  in 
character.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
it  is  meeting  a  very  hearty  response  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.*** 
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Lengthen  Term  of  Governoi 

The  Governor  made  an  interesting 
recommendation  to  the  effect  that  the  term 
of  Governor  should  be  extended  to  four 
years.  He  said :  “The  absolute  necessity 
for  the  lengthening  of  the  Governor’s 
term  has  been  apparent  in  this  State  for 
over  twenty  years  and  I  regard  it  dis¬ 


Packet  of  Seeds 
v.  Free 

Just  to  prove  how  good  Forrest 
Seeds  are,  we’ll  send  you  free,  a 
packet  of  Wildflower,  along  with 
our  catalog,  upon  receipt  of  cou¬ 
pon  below. 

Specials  for  1926 

Our  New  29th  Annual  Catalog 
contains  in  addition  to  the  old 
lines,  many  new  varieties  of 
garden,  field  and  flower  seeds, 
including  the  '  famous  Golden 
Plume  Celery^  Ebenezer  or  Jap¬ 
anese  Onion  Sets,  and  Martha- 
Washington  Asparagus,  at  hon¬ 
est  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  seeds. 

Forrest  Seed  Co. 

Cortland.N.Y. 

Send for  five  Sample  Seeds , 
and  Catalog 

forrest-seed  CO.,  “  | 

Box  40,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 

I’d  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  catalog,  j 
as  well  as  the  free  packet  of  Wildflower. 
Name  . .  j 

Address  . . . 
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tinctly  unfortunate  for  the  State  that  there 
be  at  any  time  a  combination  of  elections 
for  Governor  and  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  great  national  elections  the 
State  is  lost  sight  of,  although  State  issues 
are  in  themselves  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  most  careful  consideration.  The 
State  has  already  recognized  the  principle 
when  it  separated  municipal  elections  from 
State  elections.  The  proposal  to  elect  the 
Governor  in  a  year  when  there  are  neither 
national  or  local  issues  at  stake  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  forward-looking  step  in  carrying  out 
this  principle.  The  public  mind  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  outside  issues  when 
selecting  a  Governor  and  other  State  of¬ 
ficers.” 

Too  Many  Laws 

On  the  subject  of  too  many  laws,  we 
quote  the  Governor  as  follows :  “With 
great  justification  there  is  a  complaint 
about  the  large  number  of  laws  enacted 
annually.  A  recent  report  indicates  that 
in  one  year  in  the  United  States  49,141 
new  laws  were  proposed  and  16,298  were 
enacted.  In  fact,  when  contemplated  from 
a  twenty  year  standpoint,  the  figures  are 
startling.  In  that  period  954,625  laws  were 
proposed  and  233,563  were  enacted.  In 
our  State  alone  in  the  short  period  of 
five  years,  3,649  laws  were  enacted  and 
in  twenty  years  62,611  were  proposed  and 
14,230  enacted.  Men  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  track  of  the  law  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  it  to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
the  man  on  the  street. 

“To  cure  this  evil  and  to  bring  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
into  harmony  with  a  four  year  term  for 
the  Governor,  Senators  should  be  elected 
for  four  years  and  members  of  Assembly 
for  two  years,  and  the  State  Constitution 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  in 
the  even  numbered  years  no  legislation 
should  be  enacted  except  that  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  gov¬ 
ernment  unless  specifically  recommended 
by  message  from  the  Governor.  This  will 
give  the  Legislature  time  for  thought  and 
give  the  State  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
reasonable  trial  to  a  new  statute  before 
it  is  hacked  to  pieces  by  a  succeeding 
Legislature  sometimes  even  before  it  is  a 
year  old.  It  will  further  compel  at  least 
every  second  year  the  full  thought  of  the 
Legislature  upon  the  important  function 
of  managing  the  fiscal  and  related  affairs 
of  the  State.  Further  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  will  be  required  so  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution^shall  not 
be  delayed  for  a  longer  period  than  now 
obtains.  This  can  easily  be  remedied  by 
providing  that  the  second  passage  of  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  be 
through  a  newly  elected  Assembly,  instead 
of  a  newly  elected  Senate.” 

Too  Many  Counties 

One  of  the  most  sensible  of  the  minor 
recommendations  is  that  for  a  commission 
to  study  our  county  governments.  The 
Governor  stated  that  New  York  has  62 
counties,  and  that  this  county  government 
cost  the  taxpayers  in  1924,  $46, 497,00a 
The  Governor  thinks  that  with  modern 
means  of  transportation  many  of  these 
counties  could  be  eliminated  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  a 
decrease  in  cost. 

In  conclusion,  the  Governor  said : 

-“For  complete  success  there  must  be 
cooperation.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to 
give  it  to  me.  I  would  like  every  member 
of  the  Legislature  to  feel  free  to  confer 
with  me  at  any  time  in  relation  to  any  of 
the  subjects  in  this  message  or  any  other 
matter  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  State 
and  its  people,  I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
with  committees  from  the  Legislature  at 
any  time.  I  would  welcome  an  invitation 
from  either  or  both  of  your  Honorable 
Bodies  to  address  you  in  person  or  to  be 
publicly  questioned  by  you  at  any  time 
during  the  session  on  any  recommendation 
which  I  have  made  or  may  hereafter 
make.” 


200,000 
New  Idea 
Users  O.&. 
This  Letter 


THE  loyalty  and  friendship  of  New  Idea  owners  is  responsible,  in 
great  measure,  for  the  outstanding  success  achieved  by  this  better 
spreader.  Our  best  advertising  has  always  been  the  well-deserved 
praise  of  farmers  who  have  bought  our  machine. 


Our  present  Model  8,  Introduced  about  two  years 
ago.  Is  the  last  word  In  spreader  construction.  It 
is  the  perfect  result  of  26  years  of  hard  work,  honest 
Service  and  careful  study.  And  just  as  we  have 
.always  sec  the  pace  in  the  spreader  field,  we  again 


lead  the  procession  with  our  “balloon  tires.**  They  \ 
are  extra  wide,  ride  over  soft  fields  without  cutting 
them  up,  and  have  continuous  cleats  which  giva 
better  traction  and  easier  riding.  No  wonder  usera 
say  it  is  “the  easiest  running  Spreader  built.’* 


See  the  Neu>  Idea  dealer  today  or  write  us  direct  for  catalog  and  pr'-js. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 


T he  largest  independent  spreader 
factory  in  the  world — not  in  any 
Crust  or  combination. 


COLD  WATER, 
OHIO 


Covered  brj'S 
Original 

Patents.  VVidcljj 
Imitated  — 
Never  Equalled] 


l^eap  the  Benefit 

the  First  Year  ~~  and 
many  Years  Thereafter 

Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
or  ioodb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  non-caustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  Its 
FREE!  _ 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 

#?2UlVER!2eBY  COMPANY 

LIMESTONE  Syracuse,  New  York 

Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


Garden  Tractor 


BOLENS 

Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  Allltneedslsaguldinghand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work, 
tach^ients  for  different  jobs 
ar*  distantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indlspenslblo  fea- 
turea,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilsoh  Mro.  Ox,  521  Park  8k  Port  Washington  WU 


4  4  More  Potatoes’* 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  ol 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant- 
iog.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
r  simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
. .  rite  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  HSg.,  Sterling,  III. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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on  ftifsisose 

Jbr  Veiy  Good  Reasons  / 


The  McCormick-Deering  Primrose  Ball- 
Bearing  Cream  Separator  is  the  biggest 
“news”  in  the  separator  field  today.  At 
state  and  county  fairs,  in  local  store  dem¬ 
onstrations,  etc.,  McCormick  -  Deering 
Primrose  has  attracted  the  public  eye  and 
caused  thousands  of  farmers  to  buy 
purely  by  reason  of  its  successful  design. 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success”  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  daily  in  Primrose  deliveries. 


12  Full 
Months 
to  Pay 


All  eyes  are  truly  on  Primrose — and  the 
man  who  owns  a  Primrose  knows  why. 

One  dealer  ordered  Primroses  by  the  “Red  Baby” 
truckful  as  long  as  he  could  keep  pace  with 
demand  this  way,  then  he  called  in  the  railroad 
and  had  them  deliver  a  carload.  And  they’re  all 
at  work  right  now!  In  another  community  the 
number  of  Primroses  at  work  has  been  increased 
by  more  than  75  machines  so  far  this  year. 

Every  one  a  money-maker  for  a  farmer  who 
likes  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  cows. 

Make  it  a  point  to  know  the  McCormick-Deering  Primrose — now  is  a  good 
time — and  take  advantage  of  the  superior  construction  it  offers.  Your  local 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  show  you  the  machine,  demonstrate  it  fully, 
and  offer  you  a  convenient  payment  plan  with  12  full  months  to  pay. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
(Incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


MgCORMICK-DEERING 

{PRIMROSE] 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 


Pay  (or  a  Harder  Out  of 
Your  Milk  Checks 

A  silo  is  almost  as  necessary  as  a  milk  pail  on  the 
dairy  farm.  And  if  you  have  one  silo,  you  probably 
need  another  —  for  summer  feeding  and  reserve. 
Shrewd  feeders  are  using  less  grain  and  more  silage 
— they  find  it  pays  better  under  present  conditions. 

You  can’t  control  the  price  of  milk  but  you  can 
largely  control  your  feeding  costs.  A  Harder  Silo 
will  help  you  show  a  profit  and  you  can  pay  for  it 
mostly  out  of  your  milk  checks. 

It’s  made  of  the  best  Spruce  or  Oregon  Fir,  cut 
with  beveled  edges  and  square  tongues  and  grooves 
to  make  a  perfect  fit.  Then  it  is  doweled  and  sealed 
to  make  it  rigid  and  air-tight.  Goes  together  so 
easily  no  skilled  labor  is  needed  to  put  it  up.  And 
once  up,  you  have  the  best  silo  in  the  community — 
with  the  patented  Harder- Victor  Front. 

Write  for  our  easy-payment  plan  and  free  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  feed  bills,  increase 
your  milk  flow  and  add  extra  dollars  to  your  bank  account. 
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HARDER  MFC.  CORF. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

COLEUAN,  Patent  Lawyer 


WATSON  E. 

644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,”  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 203  MUNCIE,  IND. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


How  to  Start  the  Cow  on 
a  Profitable  Lactation 
Period 


DROFESSOR  E.  S.  Savage  of  Cornell, 
A  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  breed¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  the  average  herd  is  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be.  The  number  of 
cows  that  produce  a  healthy  living  calf 
every  year  is  surprisingly  small.  Every 
dairyman  is  interested  in  this  problem, 
and  in  ways  of  handling  his  herd  so  that 
every  cow  will  start  off  on  the  right  foot, 
not  only  producing  a  strong  healthy  calf, 
but  also  retaining  her  own  health,  and 
producing  a  large  amount  of  milk  for  a 
full  lactation  period. 

Dairymen  are  paying  more  attention  to 
the  care  of  the  cow  before  freshening. 
She  should  be  dry  for  at  least  six  weeks, 
and  many  have  found  that  grain  fed  to 
the  cow  at  this  time  will  return  as  much 
milk  after  the  cow  freshens  as  it  will  when 
fed  after  she  is  producing  milk.  A  cow 
that  starts  her  production  period  in  poor 
flesh  cannot  possibly  eat  enough  food  to 
enable  her  to  produce  heavily.  A  good 
ration  to  be  fed  to  dry  cows  is: 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  100  lbs.  bran 
100  lbs.  cornmeal  100  lbs.  ollmeal 

A  dry  cow  does  not  require  the  amount 
of  protein  that  she  does  when  producing 
milk.  This  ration  will  put  flesh  on  her 
body  and  at  the  same  time  the  bran  and 
oilmeal  will  keep  her  digestion  in  good 
shape.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  day  with  good  roughage  will  put 
a  cow  in  good  condition  for  freshening. 
This  mixture  should  be  modified  about  a 
week  before  calving.  Corn  is  a  heating 
feed  and  when  fed  in  any  quantity  at  this 
time  tends  to  produce  inflammation  and 
caking  of  the  udder.  The  grain  can  be 
removed  entirely  or  a  bran  mesh  fed. 
Some  dairymen  make  a  practic-  of  giving 
a  cow  one  pound  of  epsom  salts  a  few 
days  before  calving.  This  lessens  the 
danger  of  udder  trouble,  including  milk 
fever. 

A  box  stall  is  humane  and  profitable 
at  calving  time.  It  need  not  be 
elaborate  or  costly,  but  it  does  help  to 
keep  the  cow  in  good  condition  and  also 
prevent  the  possible  infection  of  other 
cows  in  the  herd  with  contagious  abortion. 
It  is  well  to  put  the  cow  in  the  box  stall 
a  week  before  she  is  expected  to  calve 
and  leave  her  for  several  days  afterward. 
Often  where  only  one  stall  is  available,  this 
time  must  be  shortened  to  provide  for 
other  cows. 

Best  to  Avoid  Milking  Before  Calving 


Many  men  inquire  whether  it  is  wise  to 
milk  a  heavy  producer  before  calving. 
Judgment  must  be  used  in  each  individual 
case.  If  the  cow  is  evidently  suffering, 
milk  .may  be  removed,  though  this  is 
likely  to  give  only  temporary  relief  and 
some  authorities  say  udder  trouble  is  more 
likely  to  occur  at  calving  time.  If  milk¬ 
ing  before  calving  can  be  avoided,  it  is 
best  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  certain  indication  of  the 
approach  of  calving  though  dairymen  can 
usually  guess  the  approach  of  it  quite 
closely.  The  length  of  time  during  which 


Stranger:  When  is  the  next  train 
duel 

Village  Station  Master:  Mister, 
we  ain't  particular  Wound  here.  We 
take  ’em  as  they  come. — Life. 


Nature  Keeps 
The  Milk  Clean 


Only 
from  Teai  to 
'Pail- 


finishes 

I  ih  e job 

Bother  milkers 
m,  onlt;  start 

Nearly  all  milkers  pa  tiy  milk 
a  cow.  That  is,  they  START 
the  job— BUT— The  Surge  FIN¬ 
ISHES  the  job.  All  milkers  suck; 
some  suck  and  release— BUT — The 
Surge  is  the  ONLY  milker  that— 
tugs — sucks — releases — and  pulls— 
just  like  the  calf — Nature  taught 
the  calf.  Nature  knows  and  the 
calf  knows  that  to  FINISH  the 
milking  right  these  4  actions, 
exclusive  with  The  Surge  are  vital 
— And  when  you  watch  The  Surge 
work  you’ll  see  it  surge  —  forward 
— backward — tugging— pulling  like 
the  calf  —  the  cow  loves  that  — 
and  that’s  why  she  gives  -  down 
MORE  milk  with  The  Surge  Milker. 

No  old-fashioned  claws  or  4  ft  tubes 

That’s  where  the  other  milker’s  give 
high -count  trouble.  That’s  where  the 
bacteria  harbor — breed — thrive— try  as 
you  will  you  cannot  get-at  all  the  cracks 
and  twists  where  the  bacteria  are  reveling 
and  that’s  why  you  cannot  keep  your 
count  down  —  EXCEPT  —  with  The 
Surge  — Because  The  Surge  Has  No  MILK 
CLAWS  and  NO  LONG  MILK  TUBES— 
the  milk  travels  ONLY  4  scant  straight 
inches  —  the  milk  is  delivered  direct  — 
CLEAN— just  as  Nature  delivers  it — with 
your  count  way  below  regulations— better 
than  Grade  “A”. 

ONLY  4  PARTS  TO  WASH 
You  can  take  The  Surge  all  apart,  wash  it 
and  assemble  it  while  you’re  just  taking 
others  apart.  The  patented  2 -Piece 
Surge  Teat  cup  will  please  you— one  jerk 
and  it’s  apart — it  never  ‘‘swallows  the 
udder”  or  “ring-marks”  the  teat  —  no 
metal  touches— just  a  soft  rubber  cushion. 
The  Surge  is  che  greatest  labor-saver  in 
the  milker  market  today. 

Will  increase  your  income 

Really,  you  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it;  it’s  the  greatest  milker  buy  for  you. 
The  Surge  will  do  better  and  cleaner 
milking— and  best  of  all — it  will  effect  a 
nice  increase  in  your  income.  Why  not 
have  us  prove  this  to  you— we  will,  gladly 
—right  in  your  barn,  FREE.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 
Mail  coupon  below  NOW! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  30-61 

118  N.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

1S18  First  Av.  So.,  Seattle,  ;s.s». 

222  E.  1 1th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

750N.  Washington  A  v., Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co., 

Dept.  30-61,  118  North  Warren  St., 
.Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  /ease  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
special  offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ _ 

Is  there  a  pipe  line  in  your  bam? _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Haves  you  a  vacuum  pump? _ 

What  power  will  you  use— Gas  Engine? _ 

or  Electricity? _ If  electricity,  Btate 

what  current _ what  voltage _ 

(The  SURGE  Vacuum  system  operates  on  )i  the 
horsepower  required  by  most  systems.  Our 
electric  pump  will  run  on  the  current  from  any 
farm  light  plant.) 

Nam  e _ ... - 


Address. 
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MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  v  < 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 


Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

69  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Can 
Do  It,  Too! 

Hundreds  of  alert,  up-to-date  farm-  ! 
ers  are  jumping  up  the  value  and  pro-  ; 
ductiveness  of  their  dairy  herds  by  the 
introduction  of  Guernsey  blood. 

We’d  like  to  show  you  how  quickly 
and  easily  you  can  do  it,  too. 

Write  for  “The  Story  of  the  Guern-  ! 
sey”. 

THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
9  Grove  Street, 

PETERBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  j 

8691  ' 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE 
T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  hare  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire— Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  ,  Ithaca,  New  York 

BEST  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

—  At  — 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  R.  D.  3 

BOLL  CALVES  sired  V  a  son  of  ULTRA  MAT  KING 
tint  of  a  daughter  of  FL0UHAM  LADDIE — or  a  son  of 
FL0RHAM  LADDIE  out  of  a  daughter  of  ULTRA  MAT 
KING.  Also  sons  of  FORGE  HILL  WARRIOR.  Ills  three 
nearest  dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F.  Cows  are  all 
large  type  producers. 

Bull  Calves  Priced  at  $75.00 


Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  oor  herd  of  100  head  for 
«  foundation  and  start  right.  We  can  also  supply  for  your 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  ap  to 
1000  lbs.  butter. 

^BREESE  FARM 

Brtese  4  Dann,  Prop’s.  Elmira,  I.  Y. 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  Of  young  bulls  out 
bf  good  milking  dams.  Write  us  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 

Flintstone  farm,  Dalton,  Man 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr 


the  udder  is  developing  varies  in  different 
cows.  A  breeding  record  will  tell  the  time 
the  cow  is  due,  and  she  should  be  closely 
watched  for  a  week  before  this  date. 
Some  indications  commonly  looked  for  are 
a  waxy  substance  coming  from  the  teats, 
an  apparent  falling  away  of  the  muscles 
over  the  hips,  and  evident  uneasy  actions 
of  the  cow. 

Retained  afterbirth  is  a  common  and 
aggravating  complication.  I  know  one 
dairyman  who  has  a  theory  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  occur  if  a  cow  becomes 
chilled  and  he  blankets  the  cow.  I  have 
|  never  heard  of  any  experimental  evidence 
on  this  point.  Other  men  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  helps  to  n.ilk  out  the  udder 
and  allow  the  cow  to  drink  the  colostrum. 
At  least  it  does  no  harm  and  the  coloshum 
is  laxative,  which  helps  to  clean  out  the 
digestive  system.  It  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  if  it  prevents  retained  after¬ 
birth. 

Some  investigators  believe  there  is  a 
direct  connection  between  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  and  retained  afterbirth.  That  is,  that 
the  germ  which  causes  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  is  also  likely  to  cause  retained  after¬ 
birth.  The  facts  about  this  disease  have 
not  been  fully  established  as  yet,  and 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  its  prevention.  Where  retained  after¬ 
birth  occurs  the  owner  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  treatment.  Like  all  disease 
the  best  treatment  is  prevention.  A  healthy 
cow,  properly  cared  for  is  rarely  troubled. 

Consult  a  Good  Veterinarian 

The  forcible  removal  of  the  afterbirth 
should  not  be  attempted  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  a  veterinarian. 
Such  treatment  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  if 
nothing  is  done  the  afterbirth  will  come 
away  in  a  few  days.  It  does,  in  a  sense, 
but  before  it  does  there  is  a  decay  of  the 
tissues  with  the  formation  of  poison  that 
is  absorbed  into  the  system  of  the  cow 
with  serious  results.  Where  forcible  re¬ 
moval  is  not  advisable  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  prevent  this  decay  by  the  use 
of  disinfectants.  The  uterus  may  be 
flushed  with  a  .5%  solution  of  lysol  and 
iodoform  capsules  may  be  used  after  the 
flushing.  The  services  of  a  veterinarian 
are  advisable  if  the  cow  is  valuable. 

Milk  fever  is  a  fairly  common  ^disease 
that  attacks  heavy  milking  cows  just  after 
calving.  Prevention  consists  in  cutting 
down  the  feed  before  calving,  administering 
a  good  dose  of  epsom  salts,  and  using 
care  that  the  udder  is  not  milked  dry  for 
some  days  after  calving.  The  disease  is 
not  a  fever  but  a  paralysis,  believed  to  be 
brought  on  by  the  change  in  the  blood 
stream  from  the  foetus  to  the  udder.  It 
can  usually  be  successfully  treated  by  in¬ 
flating  the  udder  with  air,  using  care  that 
the  udder  is  not  infected  with  injurious 
bacteria,  which  may  cause  the  loss  of  one 
or  more  quarters. 

Preventing  Caked  Udder 

Caked  udder,  which  is  a  simple  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  udder  will  also  be  prevented 
in  many  cases  by  proper  care  and  feeding. 
Chilling  the  cow  by  exposure  or  large 
quantities  of  ice  cold  water  is  likely  to 
cause  this  trouble.  Nothing  is  better  for 
treatment  than  hot  water  and  massage. 
Any  good  greasy  ointment  such  as  lard 
can  be  used  when  massaging,  but  the  rub¬ 
bing  and  heat  is  what  cures  the  trouble. 

It  has  been  common  in  some  localities 
to  allow  the  calf  to  suck  for  three  days 
and  then  kill  for  it’s  hide  because  the 
value  of  the  milk  was  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  calf.  If  the  calf  is  raised 
it  should  get  the  first  milk  which  contains 
a  high  per  cent  of  minerals  and  albumen, 
and  acts  as  a  laxative.  I  could  never 
see  any  object  in  weaning  the  calf  before 
it  is  three  days  old.  It  may  be  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  teach  it  to  drink,  but 
I  never  found  it  so.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  also  no  object  in  allowing  it  to 
suck  longer  than  three  days.  Fairly 
frequent  meals  of  small  size  are  good  for 
both  cow  and  calf.  If  the  cow  is  a 
heavy  producer  the  udder  should  not  be 

( Continued  on  page  57) 
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De  Laval  Milker 


20  Years  of  Service  * — ' 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Users 


R  1910  the  first  De  Laval  Milker  was  sold. 


^  Before  that  20  years  had  been  spent  in  it3 
development  and  perfection.  When  the  De 
Laval  Milker  was  put  upon  the  market  it  was 
a  perfected  machine. 

Today  more  than  half  a  million  cows  are 
milked  the  De  Laval  Way — and  the  number  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  hand  milking  will 
soon  be  as  old-fashioned  as  harvesting  grain 
with  a  cradle. 

De  Laval  first  gave  the  world  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  cream  separator,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  dairy  industry  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval  Milker  removes  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking,  saves  time  and 
labor,  does  better  milking,  and  produces 
cleaner  milk. 


De  Laval  Milker 

^tke  Metier  Mhy  ofMilhittP 


See  Yoor 
De  Laval 
Agent 
or  mall 
coupon 
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|  De  Laval  Cream  Separatm* 

The  world’*  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.’* 
oSSj .  Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur* 
Jli  nished  In  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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It  takes  only  8  weeks 
to  gfet  a  big1  job 

In  the  Auto,  Tractor  and 
Electrical  Business 

Read  what  these  men  are  doing — here  is  your  big 
chance  fo  get  “ on  easy  street.”  Come  to  these 
great  shops  on  the  biggest  SPECIAL  offer  ever 
made. 

Big  Firms  Need  Trained  Men 

Tha  Auto  and  Tractor  Business  Is  on  the  boom.  Thousands  of  trained  Ms 
will  be  needed  during  the  next  few  months.  I  get  calls  every  day  from 
Garages,  Battery  Stations,  Auto  Repair,  and  other  successful  concerns  fos; 
George  W.  Smith  runs  a  big  Ford  JIcSweeny  men.  When  the  big  fellows  need  high  grade  men  they  know  where 
Agency  and  Bepalr  Shop  at  West t0  com®  for  them.  They  want  McSweeny  trained  men. 

am  citrine  0?«  $sooHPV”onthl"  My  Training  Unusual 

Scientific!  tool  training — that's  the  secret.  You  do  things  hers  according  ta 
the  latest  engineering  standards.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
modern  tools  and  eaulpment.  Tou'll  know  a  motor  like  a  brother.  That's 
why  my  men  are  at  home  with  the  biggest  shops  in  the  country.  It  you  want 
to  succeed  the  way  Smith,  Collin*  and  the  rest  have — qualify  by  the  sam* 
^  method. 

I’ll  Pay  Your  Railroad  Fare  and  Board  You! 

In  order  to  fill  the  openings  that  now  exist,  I  am  making  an  offer  no  one  ha* 
ever  made  before— FREE  RAILROAD  FARE,  FREE  BOARD.  But  even  that 
Is  not  eIL  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  rest  In  my  letter. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

My  big  Illustrated  training  book  tells  how  others  are  succeeding.  It  tell* 
many  things  you  ought  to  know  about  Autos  and  Tractors.  Write  for  it  and 
-  my  short  time  offer  NOW.  It  soon  empires. 

C.  a.  Gllllspie  has  charge  of  in  rg  fa  Auto  1 

8?  st.ra*  •skue  McSweeny  Shops,  207 

due  to  McSweeny  training.  .  _  J  Electrical  Mr  7 


9th  and  Walnut 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


Electrical 
517  S.  Laflin 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1815  E.  24  th  St. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


D.  M.  Colling,  Wllliamsvine, 
West  Virginia,  writes.  “After 
finishing  McSweeny  training,  I 
started  in  as  manager  of  a  gar¬ 
age  at  $300  per  month.” 

A- 


McSweeny  Aute,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Training  Shop*, 
Dept.  207  (Address  shops  nearest  you.) 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 
Without  any  obligation  send  me  your  big  free  book  on 
Autos.  Also  information  regarding  special  temporary 
offer. 


Name 
8treet 
City _ 


/ 


State — 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
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THF  FF  MYERS  &  PRO.  CO.  ASHLAND  OHIO. 

V" 


LOW  DOWN 

or 


Self-Oiling 

KF  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  NAME  9 

POWER  SPRAYRlGS 


MYERS  Self- Oiling  Power  Spray  Pumps  and  com¬ 
plete  Power  Spray  Rigs  furnish  you  the  maximum 
spraying  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

These  spraying  machines  have  been  developed  after  years  of  exhaus¬ 
tive  research  by  expert  engineers  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
spraying  requirements.  Myers  Self-Oiling  Power  Pumps  and  easy- 
operating  cog-gear  Hand  Sprays  are  now  used  by  theusands  of  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  growers  and  agriculturists — the  world  over. 

Myers  Self-Oiling  Power  Spray  Rigs,  with  their  positive  self-lubrica¬ 
tion,  enclosed  working  parts,  automatic  regulation  and  other  exclu¬ 
sive  features  give  you  a  new  standard  of  power  spraying  efficiency. 


For  a  demon¬ 
stration  see  your 
nearest  Myers 
dealer,  or  write 
m  today  for 
catalog . 


The  Myers  Line 
includes  Pumps 
for  every  pur* 
pose.  Hay  Toole 
and  Door 
Hangers 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  BRO.  COMPANY 

263  ORANGE  ST.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


(C-8) 


ITT 


iltiinmiiitll 


Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engi 

Up  to  JO  H-P 

30  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 

**super-powered"one-profit, 
light  weight  WITTE  will  save  yon  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  Bend  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
Work  of  8  to  6  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  it  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make —  simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  Bpeed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  Bizes  2  to  25  H-P. 
r  n  rfr_W ri te  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
*  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs. — ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 


Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  or  Gas— 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compact  andeasilymoved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY— a  postal 
will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  { 


U7ITTF  FlWrTMF  11/AD If  C  1806  Witte  Building.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
vvllllj  LlvlyliT£i  VlUIVtlj,  igQ6  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  FA. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Tor,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 

«tc.,  dressed  anu  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
«r  any  animat  hide  tanned  with  fur 
®n,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Bole  or  Beit  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Bhoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
give*  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
•hip  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  ns  your  for*  for  Sommer  Storage 
hi  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  In  the  world 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  *.  Y. 


Make  Your  Roofs 
Last  a  Lifetime! 


The  wonderful  Seal- 
Tit  e  method  renews, 
preserves,  and 
makes  your  old, 
womout  roofs  wa¬ 
tertight.  One  appli¬ 
cation  lasts  10  years. 

Don’t 
Pay  for 
4  Months 

No  C.  O.  D.  No  notes.  Pay  four  month*  later  if 
our  material  proves  to  be  exactly  aa  represented. 
■  u  Don’t  put  off  another  day  finding 

W Tfffl  L  out  all  about  this  wonderful  way  or 
mm  a  m  pojyjjjg  ej]  your  roof  problems. 

We’ll  make  you  an  offer  so  liberal,  so  clear,  so  eur- 
prisingly  unprecedented  that  you  simply  MUST  take 
advantage  of  it  at  once.  Don’t  wait  for  a  rain  to 
remind  you  that  your  roof  leaks.  WRITE  TODAY  1 

Monarch  Paint  Co.  Geveland,  0. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  A.  A. 
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Here  Are  the  Grange  Program  Winners 

( Continued  from  page  5) 


Home  Bureau  Association  (15  min.  or 
more  if  members  show  interest). 

Third  Program 

Song  by  Grange  No.  34 — The  Patron’s 
Pride. 

Roll  call — The  best  joke  or  the  funni¬ 
est  story  I  ever  heard  (15  min.) 
Instrumental  or  vocal  music. 

One  act  play — Given  by  married  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  grange  (30  min.) 

Music. 

One  act  play — Given  by  single  mem¬ 
bers  (30  min.) 

Instrumental  or  vocal  music. 
Refreshments  served  by  committee 
appointed  at  previous  meeting. 

Games  or  dancing. 

Hiram  and  the  Peddlers,  Spriggins 
Quiet  Afternoon,  Not  on  the  Program, 
and  The  White  Shawl  are  typical  one 
act  plays  out  of  many  good  ones  which 
can  easily  be  given  by  members  of  any 
grange. 

Third  Prize  Award 

Won  by  William  Druschcll, 
Academy  Grange  No.  62  Ontario  County 
Program  Number  1. 

Selection _ Grange  Orchesrta 

Roll  call  for  Prominent  Men  born  in 
February. 

Home  Economic's  report,  and  discus¬ 
sion. 

Spraying  Fruit - Mr.  C. 

Duet _ Two  members 

Reading  on  Washington - Mrs.  D. 

What  I  saw,  and  heard  at  the 

State  Grange - Mr.  C. 

Piano  Solo - Miss  A. 

Discussion  for  Men  “Which  gets  the 
greater  Financial  Gain,  the  farmer 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  or 
the  farmer  who  does  the  work  -with¬ 
out. 

Illustrated  Lecture.  The  Political  Life 
of  Washington. 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Prize  for  best  apple  and  cherry  pies, 
tested  by  men, 

NOTES — Instead  of  a  direct  account  of 
their  “lesson,”  the  leaders,  or  econom¬ 
ics  committee,  passed  questionnaire 
blanks  to  members  and  before  discuss¬ 
ing  various  points,  sought  the  view  of 
the  members.  This  was  absorbing  and 
profitable. 

The  Spraying  Fruit  subject  was  hand¬ 
led  creditably,  Mr.  C.  using  a  black¬ 
board  to  “bring  home”  facts  more  clear¬ 
ly.  He  proved  facts  all  along.  From 
57  trees  his  net  profit  was  $440. 

While  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  visual  instruction  chiefly  func¬ 
tion  with  Secular  Schools,  I  believe 
there  are  no  restrictions  to  granges,  so 
long  as  students  reap  benefits,  and  the 
many  slides  available,  are  the  greatest 
source  of  entertainment  and  valuable 
instruction.  We  have  had  both,  the  po¬ 
litical  and  private  life  of  Washington. 
With  our  Star  Spangled  Banner,  in 
reality  and  song,  has  made  an  inspiring 
closing  number. 

Program  Number  2. 

Memorial  Service  for  Department  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Discussion — I  did  or  did  not,  treat  my 
seed  potatoes  with  Corrosive  Subli¬ 
mate,  with  reasons. 

Vocal  Solo - Mrs.  B. 

Recitation _ Member 

Original  Paper  “Law  Enforce¬ 
ment”  _ Mr.  P. 

Quartette 

Discussion.  Which  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  15  cows  or  100  sheep? 
Illustrated  Songs. 

Why  I  am  insured  with  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co.  and  why 
I  believe  every  car  owner  should  be 

_ Mr.  T. 

Original  Paper  “The  value  of  a_ 

good  reputation” - Member 

Piano  Duet - Two  young  people 

Playlet  “The  Marionettes”  or  Similar 
one. 

NOTES — While  the  memorial  services 
might  not  be  classed  “Literary”  and 
might  be  held  before  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  closes,  as  a  young  man,  I  believe 
we  should  be  more  thoughtful  in  this 


line.  We  have  recently  lost  two  Char¬ 
ter  members  (over  51  years).  Our 
Grange  truly  owes  what  it  is  today  to 
the  sterling  characters,  who  are  an  ever 
inspiration  to  us.  Not  only  to  Charter, 
but  to  all  departed  members  should  we 
hold  these  services. 

Some  may  think  my  programs  are  too 
long,  but  I  often  think  that  there  is  so 
much  valuable  time  lost  in  tardiness  of 
opening  business  sessions  and  programs, 
that  might  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  Marionettes  is  a  delightful  play¬ 
let  for  children  and  older  ones  as  well, 
and  puts  one  in  harmony  with  “May 
Bright  and  Gay”  and  the  approaching 
“Laughing,  Dancing  June”. 

Any  similar  Playlet  may  be  used. 

Program  Number  3. 

Selection -  Grange  Orchestra 

Short  Address — “The  Significance  of 

Armistice  Day _ Mr.  H, 

Song — “America  Tin  Beautiful” 

Vocal  Duet 

Original  Paper.  The  Art  of  Hume 

Making _ Mrs.  Gf 

Roll  Call — “How  I  shall  spend  my 
winter  evenings.” 

Piano  Solo 

Reading.  The  Indian - Miss  Lf 

Facts  I  have  gained  on  Corn  raising 

during  the  past  year - The  Men 

The  various  uses  I  make  of  Corn 

Meal  _  The  Women 

V ocal  Solo 
Monologue 

Paper  “What  Women  arc  thinking 

about”  _  Mrs.  B. 

Pantomime.  Redwing,  with  the  stage 
setting  the  story  of  Hiawatha  may  be 
presented.^ 

Refreshments  —  Pumpkin  pie,  Fried 
Cakes,  cider  or  coffee. 

Dancing. 

Prizes  given  for  correct  or  nearest 
guesses  on  number  of  seedsdn  pumpkin 
and  number  of  kernels  of  corn  on  ear. 

NOTES — In  this  day  even  though  Am¬ 
erica  is  so  prosperous  and  as  good 
thinkers  tell  us  that  “with  one  scratch 
of  the  pen  she  could  bankrupt  the 
world,”  she  is  the  most  law  breaking 
nation  on  earth,  and  I  believe  we  may 
hold  before  coming,  as  well  as  present 
generations,  the  many  fine  qualities  of 
the  Indian. 

Our  pantomime  and  story  of  Hiawa¬ 
tha  was  a  delightful  one.  Stage  has 
wigwam,  camp  fire,  line  of  various  furs 
and  of  course  the  costumes.  The  pan¬ 
tomime  1  f  Red  Wing  is  best  suggested 
by  the  word  of  the  song.  Hiawatha 
opens  by  “Tacoma”  swinging  and  croon¬ 
ing  over  her  babe.  Many  interesting, 
romantic  and  thrilling  experiences  fol¬ 
low.  Various  Indian  Dance  steps  may 
be  executed  “Pipes  of  Peace,”  of  course. 
Signing  of  Treaty,  etc. 

A  picturesque  closing  (as  vith  us) 
Lafayette’s  visit  to  Canandaigua,  the 
cast  in  Colonial  costumes,  welcome  La¬ 
fayette  and  dance  colonial  steps. 

This  to  be  the  last  of  the  evening 
meetings. 


A  Convenient  iMpe-Thawing 
Apparatus 

A  N  excellent  and  efficient  apparatus 
that  reduces  the’  fire  risk  to  a  min¬ 
imum  in  thawing  frozen  pipes  can  be 
made  with  a  short  piece  of  hose,  a  tea 
kettle,  and  a  small  oil  stove.  It  will 
reach  without  danger  into  all  sorts  of 
usually  ipaccessible  places  and  yet  thaw 
pipes  quickly  and  efficiently.  The  piece 
of  hose  is  slipped  over  the  snout  of  the 
tea  kettle.  The  kettle  is  then  filled 
with  hot  water,  placed  on  the  lighted 
oil  stove  and  allowed  to  boil.  The  steam 
which  then  escapes  through  the  hose  is 
directed  on  the  frozen  pipe  which  it  soon 
thaws  out.  The  hose  is  wrapped  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  where  it  is  held  in  order 
to  prevent  its  burning  the  hand  as  the 
hose  gets  pretty  hot. 

This  pipe-thawing  apparatus  is  easily 
and  quickly  assembled  as  the  parts  com¬ 
posing  it  are  to  be  found  in  most  house¬ 
holds,  while  it  is  also  easily  transport¬ 
able  and  can  be  carried  or  taken  almost 
anywhere. —  Ed.  Henry. 


It  doesn't  jxist  happen  that 
more  Unadiiia  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadiiia  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadiiia  laddermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
a  inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

jUL  1  Order  early  while  the  fac- 
h— ?  T  tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
■r4 — s-  a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib* 
j  eral  discount  for  cash. 

f— 4  |  Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 

j  r  containing  information  on 

■  kj!., _ ' .  our  strongly  built  storage 

*  tanks,  water  tub3  and  vats. 

K=J  F  UNADJLLA  SILO  CO. 
M-  T  Box  B  Unadiiia,  N.Y. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
«  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Gepi.  607-8  Frederick,  MA 
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Feeding  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  I'iV 
both  beef  and  ^ 
dairy  cattle  has  often  shown 
profit  of  100%. 


Feeding  Linseed  Meal 

MUST  BE 

PROFITABLE 

When  It  Is  Used  In  Quantities  Vary¬ 
ing  up  to  50%  of  Grain  Rations  Used 
by  Successful  Feeders  Everywhere 

Pabst  Holstein  Farms  Sometimes 
Use  50  Per  Cent 

Mr.  B.  L.  Cramtoil,  Mgr.  Pabst  Holstein  Farms, 

Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  writes: 

“My  opinion  of  linseed  meal  in  test  ration  and  fitting 
ration  can  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words:  ‘We 
cannot  get  along  without  it.’ 

“When  we  were  strong  after  7-day  records,  we  fed 
linseed  meal,  increasing  the  amount  in  the  ration  grad¬ 
ually  daily  up  to  a  point  at  times  when  they  would  be 
getting  50%  linseed  meal  in  a  grain  ration.” 

Swift’s  Head  Cattle  Buyer  Recommends 
3  to  5  Pounds  Per  Head  Daily 

Mr.  Fred  Stemm,  head  cattle  buyer  of  Swift  & 

Co.,  says: 

“From  actual  experience  I  have  found  linseed  meal 
to  be  a  profitable  investment  in  feeding  all  kinds  of 
cattle  from  poor  quality  cows  to  best  grade  of  steers. 

I  also  found  that  it  pays  to  feed  over  the  entire  period 
starting  with  a  pound  or  two  and  gradually  increasing 
to  a  full  feed  of  3  to  5  pounds,  according  to  age  and 
weight,  during  the  last  sixty  or  ninety  days.” 

Doran  Brothers,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Hog 
Growers,  Used  10  Pounds  Linseed  Meal 
to  a  Bushel  of  Ground  Oats 

This  ration,  they  say,  makes  a  rich  slop.  They 
state  further: 

“We  give  yearlings  one  pound  per  day  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  feed  and  the  last  60  days  increase  the 
amount  to  three  pounds  per  day.” 

They  estimated  that  last  year  linseed  meal  was  worth 
$75.00  per  ton  in  feeding  hogs. 

Let  us  show  you  how  others  have  made  10%  to  100% 
on  their  investment  on  Linseed  Meal.  Send  the 
coupon  below.  Get  these  booklets — and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others. 


For  hog 
feeding  lin¬ 
seed  meal  proved  worth  $85. Oft 
per  ton  in  certain  Wisconsin 
station  rations. 


exper¬ 
iments  showed 
linseed  meal  to 
be  worth  $13.00  per  ton  more 
than  its  cost  in  sheep  feeding*. 


Poultry  specialists  have  found 
linseed  meal  especially  valuable 
at  moulting  time. 


MEAL 

Linseed  Crushers  leal  Advertising  Committee  Dept  1-ROHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  checkecTwith  an  ** X "  below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.’'  Name. . . . . . . j 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal.”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town.. . . . . . . . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognised  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding— “Feeds  and  Feeding."  R.  F.  D. ... State . 
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How  to  Start  the  Cow  on 
a  Profitable  Lactation 
Period 

( Continued  from  page  55) 


Costs  Little.  Eaens  Much 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Conditions 

er.  Worms*  Most  for  cost 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo# 
Heaves  or  money  bar  ’  29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  b;  naij* 

The  Newton  Remedy  Oe» 
Tolode,  OUs. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS,  } 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.' 


and  yon  don’t  send  ns  a  cent  for  four  months.  80 
days’  free  trial.  Write  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  abont  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metal 
wherever  there  is  wear  ami  strain.  Our  “Buckleleas 
Bnekle”  positively  cannot  slip  and  adds  to  amazing 
strength  and  durability.  Act  qnlckl  WRITE  TODAY. 

BflBSON  BROS.,  Chicago 


i  Why  spend  good  money  for  feed  and  proper 
j  housing  of  your  dairy,  only  to  let  quart  after  quart 
I  of  milk  be  held  back  by  your  cows  because  of  some 
discomfort  of  their  udder  or  teats? 

Go  after  the  extra  quarts  by  giving  constant  care 
;  to  even  the  “little”  hurts  of  the  tender  udder  tissues. 
.'Bag  Balm  has  wonderful  healing  power,  remark- 
gable  ability  to  penetrate  and  restore  the  injured  parts 
>  xhat  make  your  cows  nervous  and  hard  to  milk. 

For  all  sorts  of  hurts,  cracked  teats,  chaps,  teats 
.stepped  on,  inflammation  of  the  udder,  caked  bag, 

|  'hunches,  cow  pox,  etc..  Bag  Balm  brings  relief  with 
,(*he  first  application.  Complete  healing  is  quickly 
^brought  about. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  clean,  pleasant  to  use  and 
.cannot  taint  the  milk.  It  is  good  for  any  sort  of  skin 
trouble  or  animal  sore— ought  to  be  in  every  bam 

.constantly. 

Feed  dealers,general  stores, druggists  sellBag  Balm. 
Big  10-ounce  can  only  60c.  If  your  dealer  does 
no;  have  it,  we  will  supply  you  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Hairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

“Dept,  K  Lyndooville,  Vt. 


allowed  to  get  too  full,  nor  should  it  be 
milked  or  sucked  entirely  dry. 

The  Farms  and  Markets  Law  defines 
milk  drawn  within  five  days  after  calving 
as  adulterated  milk,  yet  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  time  before  the  milk  is  normal  is 
three  days.  This  may  differ  in  different 
cows.  The  test  to  see  whether  milk  is 
normal  is  to  boil  it  The  first  milk  con¬ 
tains  an  abnormal  amount  of  albumen 
which  coagulates  or  hardens  when  heated. 
If  the  milk  does  not  become  thick  when 
boiled  it  is  good  to  use.  There  is  a  well 
founded  prejudice  against  using  milk  from 
cows  that  have  retained  afterbirth.  This 
prejudice  should  of  course  extend  to  all 
milk  produced  by  cows  not  in  good  health. 

Feeding  After  Calving 

The  problem  of  getting  the  cow  on  full 
feed  as  soon  as  possible  without  causing 
trouble  is  a  delicate  one.  She  should 
have  all  the  water  she  wishes  to  drink, 
but  it  is  wise  to  warm  it  enough  to  take 
off  the  chill  if  the  weather  is  cold.  The 
first  day  after  calving  she  should  have 
no  grain  with  the  exception  of  a  bran 
mash.  The  regular  ration  fed  to  cows  in 
milk  should  be  increased  slowly  taking 
about  two  weeks  to  get  her  on  full  feed. 
If  the  udder  is  caked  or  inflammed  greater 
care  and  more  time  will  be  needed.  Many 
dairy  farmers  plan  to  increase  the  grain 
ration  as  long  as  the  cow  will  continue  to 
give  an  increased  amount  of  milk  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  three  and  one  half  pounds 
milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed.  This 
is  likely  to  be  more  profitable,  than  giv¬ 
ing  each  cow  the  same  amount  of  feed. 
It  also  tells^  the  best  cows,  but  showing 
which  ones  will  respond  to  better  feed  and 
care. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  dairying  than 
just  putting  the  feed  before  them  and 
milking  them.  One  thing  is  sure  and  that 
is  that  good  feeding  and  care  before  and 
during  calving  will  do  much  toward  get¬ 
ting  the  cow  off  on  the  right  foot  for  a 
long  and  profitable  lactation  period. 


OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass.,  is  the 
home  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Milking 
Shorthorn  herds  in  this  country.  The 
farm  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  welfare  of  the  breed 
through  the  sale  of  well-bred  individuals 
for  foundation  purposes.  Manager  D.  H. 
Cande  informs  us  that  he  has  recently 
sold  to  Goodnow  Farm,  Princeton,  Mass., 
a  yearling  heifer,  Rosalie.  She  is  by 
Greatwood  Regulator,  and  out  of  Knows- 
leys  Lula,  a  full  sister  to  Buttercup,  grand 
champion  at  the  1923  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  and  at  the  1924  International  Live 
Stock  Show. 

*  *  * 

Knollwood  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
reports  the  sale  of  a  six-months-old  colt, 
Knollwood  Revelation  by  Farceur  Su¬ 
preme,  to  C.  G.  Good  &  Son,  Ogden,  Iowa. 
The  youngster  is  out  of  Draga  2nd.,  one 
of  the,  good  brood  mares  at  Knollwood 
Farm.  Draga  2nd.  is  safe  in  foal  again 
to  Farceur  Supreme.  It  is  reported  that 
the  price  received  for  the  colt  is  a  record 
price  for  a  colt  of  that  age.  Supt.  Oliver 
Jones  reports  a  good  demand  for  Belgians 
of  superior  quality. 

*  *  * 

We  are  told  by  W.  B.  Jones,  manager 
of  Woodlands  Farm,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
that  he  has  sold  Woodlands  Pete,  a  yearl¬ 
ing  bull,  to  Herbert  Schantz,  Castorland, 
N.  Y.  Pete  is  by  Woodland  Monarch  out 
of  Woodland  Phyllis,  who  has  a  good 
junior  two-year-old  record  in  Class  G.  In 
addition  to  keeping  busy  with  the  good 
Guernseys  at  Woodlands  Farm,  Mr.  Jones 
is  also  active  with  the  New  York  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  Association,  in  which  organ¬ 
ization  he  is  one  of  the  directors. 
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Ward's  New  Spring 
Catalogue  Is  Yours  Free 
IS  you  ask  for 


The  opportunity  is  yours.  The  complete 
Catalogue  is  to  be  yours  Free.  It  is  now 
ready  for  mailing. 

You  may  just  as  well  share  in  the  Sav¬ 
ings  it  offers.  You  may  just  as  well  com¬ 
pare  prices,  and  see  what  is  the  low  price, 
the  right  price  for  everything  you  buy. 

We  offer  you  the  book — free.  But  your 
name  and  address  is  needed.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  say  “  Send  me  the  book.” 
And  therefore  we  print  the  coupon  on  the 
next  page,  for  your  convenience. 

Will  you  ask  for  the  book?  Will  you 
see  for  yourself  the  Savings  Ward’s  new 
Spring  Catalogue  offers? 


Baltimore— near  to  you,  a  great  center  of  fast  rail¬ 
road  service,  where  your  order  goes  quickly! 

Ward’s  mammoth  new  Baltimore  building,  filled 
with  acres  of  new  fresh  merchandise,  ready  for 
quick  shipment  to  you! 

Therefore  you  save  both  time  and  transportation 
charges  in  trading  with  this  near-to-you,  complete, 
fully  stocked  Baltimore  house  of  Montgomery 
Ward  85  Co. 

Nearness  to  You  Means  Better  Service 

The  seven  big  plants  that  together  constitute 
Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  were  located  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  our  customers.  We  built  this  house  in 
Baltimore  because  we  wanted  to  serve  you  better, 
to  save  you  freight  charges.  It  stands  as  proof  of- 
our  appreciation  of  your  patronage,  proof  of  our 
desire  to  be  of  better  service  to  you. 

And  yet  together  these  seven  enormous  buildings 
hold  a  bigger  meaning  than  mere  quick  delivery  of 
your  goods.  They  mean  more  than  a  big  neighbor¬ 
hood  convenience  that  carries  large  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  near  to  you. 

Together  they  create  a  vast  buying  power  that 
brin  gs  you  lower  prices  on  nearly  every  thing  you  buy . 

$66,000,00®  in  Cash 
Was  Used  in  Securing  Low  Prices 

Consider  the  power  of  $60,000,000  in  cash  when 
used  to  buy  goods  for  you! 


what  it  means  to  place  an  order  for  a 
train  load  of  one  lawn  mower;  for  all  of  the 
me  big  factory  can  make;  for  200,000  pairs 
fcs.  And  then  to  pay  spot  cash  for  everything 

§ 

is  the  way  we  bought  your  Spring  needs — 
i!  That  is  the  way  Ward’s  works  for  you. 

Expert  Buyers  Search 
the  Markets  of  the  World 

)lete  organization  of  expert  buyers  buy  for 
shoe  buyer  who  has  spent  his  life  in  study- 
ther .  and  shoes ;  a  stove  buyer  with  many 
iperience  in  stoves;  these  experts  go  to  the 
[arkets  of  the  world  to  search  for  highest 
at  lowest  prices. 

1  materials  are  bought.  We  buy  the  new  live 
1  for  our  tires.  We  buy  raw  silk.  We  buy  china 
[potteries  of  Europe.  The  whole  world  is  our 
in  our  plan  of  service  for  you. 

ird  Quality  Is  Always  Maintained 

ce  our  low  prices  by  big  buying,  expert  buying  and 
of  ready  cash.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  make  a  low 
merely  cutting  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

iside  of  a  shoe  does  not  show.  Live  rubber  looks  no 
:  in  a  tire  than  old  rubber.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  low 
ft  is  difficult  to  make  low  prices  and  also  keep  up 
That  requires  all  of  Ward’s  vast  resources  and  ex- 
and  skill!  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  policy  in  all 
llings  with  you. 


Montgomery  Bted  the 

First  Mail  Santee 


Send  the  coupon 
for  your  copy .  of 
this  new  Spring 
Catalogue.  It  is 
yours  free— 


You  always  buy  on  appn 
first  mail  order  guarante 
order  house.  “Your  me 
54-year-old  policy  of  Mof 
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This  tnap  shows  the  states 
served  by  our  Baltimore 
house.  ^  Vast  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  this  central 
point  mean  quick  ship¬ 
ment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8b  CO.,  Dept.  80-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


Name. . . . 

Local  Address  ................................... 
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A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Boot  will  be  sent  to  you  1 
free,  if  you  are  interested.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?/ 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

*  |  ’HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
-*•  Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  ,  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  are 
prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk _ $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.55 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - - - 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk - 2.3  0 

Class  3B  Whole  Milk  powder - 2.10 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American - 2.10 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1 - $2.90 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3 - 2.00 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are 
not  the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives. 
The  final  prices  received  from  the  dealer 
is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average  of 
the  class  prices.  This  average  weighted 
price  is  the  one  to  be  compared  with  the 
League  pool  price. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non- Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%'  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  T . $2.7(3 

Class  2 - 2.30 

CI^ss  3A  - 2.00 

Class  3B  -  1-95 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  af  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 


Color  Your  Butter 

^‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  j’our 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  foi 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n't  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 
bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  01 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  sample 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington.  Vt. 


announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.42.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.53. 

BUTTER  MARKET  BREAKS 


CREAMERY 

SAUTED 


Dec.  29 


A  Year 
Ago 


Jan.  5 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .45J4-46  50J4-51  44J4-45 

Extra  (92  sc)  -45  -50  44  - 

84-91  score  .  .42  -44V2  44  -49 y2  36J4-43 

Lower  G’d’s  40%-41<4  4214-43 /2  34  -36 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  butter 
market  broke  sharply.  This  was  due  to 
a  number  of  factors,  the  principal  one 
being  the  absence  of  active  buying  on 
the  part  of  jobbers  and  retailers.  In 
view  of  the  weakness  which  developed 
on  the  31st,  buyers  have  been  reluctant 
to  take  hold  actively,  buying  only 
enough  to  supply  their  immediate  trade 
needs.  Naturally  this  reduced  move¬ 
ment  has  left  sellers  with  considerable 
stock  on  hand  and  they  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  make  liberal  concessions.  In 
spite  of  that  buying  has  been  very  cau¬ 
tious  due  to  advices  from  the  west  that 
the  Chicago  market  suffered  a  sharp 
break.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  markets 
in  the  cities  over  the  entire  country 
show  a  sharp  decline  and  it  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  this  would  react  on  the  New 
York  market. 

If  prices  were  to  stay  very  high  here 
we  would  soon  be  receiving  consign¬ 
ments  from  other  sections  due  to  the 
differentials  in  price  and  this  would 
naturally  depress  the  market.  On  top 
of  all  this  the  make  seems  to  be  much 
heavier  and  advices  indicate  that  heavy- 
shipments  are  in  transit.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  receiving  liberal  supplier  of 
foreign  butter.  '  These  foreign  markets 
have  eased  off  considerably  and  they 
are  trying  to  find  satisfactory  outlets  in 
this  country. 

All  of  these  factors  working  together 
show  how  sensitive  the  butter  market 
really  is.  Just  as  soon  as  buyers  get 
their  old  stocks  cleared  up  we  are  going 
to  see  a  recovery  but  in  view  of  the 
situation  throughout  the.  entire  country 
and  the  fact  that  so  much  foreign  butter 
is  here,  forestalls  the  possibility  of  very 
high  prices.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
receivers  now  is  to  keep  main  channels 
open  sufficiently  to  avoid  any  heavy 
accumulations. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  UPWARD 


A  Year 

Jan.  5  Dec.  29  Ago 

- - 23*4-24 

- - 23  - 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE -AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


112  ACRE  NEW  YORK  MONEY-MAKER 
12  COWS,  HORSES,  15  ACRES  CORN 

Potatoes,  buckwheat,  millet,  vegetables,  besides  hay,  ma 
ehinery,  tools,  3  calves,  bull,  poultry  included  for  immed¬ 
iate  returns;  only  15  min.  drive  city,  mostly  over  state 
road,  9-room  house,  overlooking  valley,  good  50  ft.  base¬ 
ment  barn,  spring  water,  wire  fences,  25  acres  wood  & 
timber  should  pay  for  all.  A  big  opportunity  at  $3400, 
for  all,  part  cash.  Details  pg.  16  Illus.  Catalog  farm 
bargains  thruout  many  states.  Free.  ST  ROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  255- R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  fancy 
Fresh  av’ge 
Held  fancy  ..28  -  29  27*4-28*4  25  -25*4 

Held  av'ge  ..2614-2714  26  -27  2314-24J4 

The  cheese  market  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  situation  in  the  butter 
market.  The  tone  is  not  very  firm  but 
prices  have  been  steadily  advancing.  The 
make  in  New  York  State  is  extremely 
light  and  although  Wisconsin  is  run¬ 
ning  slightly  ahead  of  last  year,  never¬ 
theless  western  markets  are  absorbing 
the  make  out  there  very  closely. 

The  market  is  so  strong  here  in  the 
Last  that  sales  are  reported  in  northern 
New  York  as  being  slightly  above  par 
with  -  New  York  City,  taking  freight 
differentials  into  consideration.  As  a 
result  of  the  strong  situation  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  prices  have  again  advanc¬ 
ed  a  half  cent  in  New  York  City.  The 
activity  in  the  market  over  the  holidays 
was  rather  unlocked  for  as  this  is  rath¬ 
er  a  bad  time  for  receivers. 

NEARBY  EGGS  WEAKER 


NEARBY 

WHITES 

Jan.  5 

Dec.  29 

A  Year 
Ago 

Selected  Extras  . 

. . .48- 

54-55 

69-70 

Av’ge  extras . 

51-53 

67-68 

Extra  firsts  ...... 

...44-46 

48-50 

65-66 

Firsts  . 

45-51 

60-65 

Gathered  . . . 

45-51 

60-65 

Pullets  . 

42-43 

54-60 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. . .44-47 

51-54 

68-69 

The  egg  market  has  turned  extremely 

weak  over  the  holidays  due  primarily  to 
unusually  heavy  receipts.  The  weakness 
was  first  felt  in  the  medium  and  lower 
grades  but  as  supplies  increase  the 


weakness  spread  to  the  fancier  marks 
with  ’the  result  that  quotations  have 
slumped  off  all  along  the  line.  We 
again  repeat  what  we  have  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  in  these  columns  that  the 
man  who  is  shipping  eggs  should  pay 
extreme  attention  to  his  local  markets, 
especially  for  the  smaller  and  intermed¬ 
iate  marks.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  local  prices  are  considerably  higher 
than  New  York  City  quotations.  We 
know  of  a  number  of  instances  where 
local  poultrymen  are  getting  from  4  to 
5  cents  more  per  dozen  above  the  top 
New  York  prices  and  their  eggs  would 
g  .de  no  better  than  firsts,  so  that  they 
are  actually  Seating  the  market  from 
10  to  12  cents  per  dozen.  When  re¬ 
ceipts  are  as  heavy  as  they  are  now, 
buyers  act  just  the  same  as  when  re¬ 
ceipts  are  low  and  prices  are  high.  They 
get  very  critical,  selecting  only  the 
fanciest  marks.  There  are  so  many  eggs 
in  the  market  that  they  can  be  quite 
independent  for  what  they  take  at  the 
existing  prices. 

LIVE  POULTRY  HIGHER 


FOWLS  A  Year 

Jan.  5  Dec.  29  Ago 

Colored  . . 38-40  35-37  35-38 

Leghorns  . 31-33  28-30  25-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 33-42  31-32  -32 

Leghorns  . . 31-32  28-29  -30 

Broilers  . .......45-50  45-50  45-50 


Due  to  unusually  light  supplies  of  live 
poultry  the  market  has  taken  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  tone.  Fancy  fowls  have 
been  selling  upward  as  high  as  40  cents, 
although  the  range  on  the  various 
breeds,  particularly  on  Leghorns  runs  as 
low  as  31c.  Colored  chickens  have  been 
enjoying  an  unusually  good  market  since 
New  Years,  small  sized  colored  chick¬ 
ens  going  as  high  as  42c.  Larger  color¬ 
ed  chickens  are  not  turning  quite  as 
readily  as  small  stock,  particularly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  receipts  are 
staggy  and  cofisequently  unwanted. 
Poultrymen  who  have  been  culling  their 
flocks  and  throwing  out  a  lot  of  unde¬ 
sirable  pullets  have  been  experiencing 
a  very  good  market,  pullets  bringing  as 
much  as  38c  to  40c  over  the  holidays. 

The  turkey  market  took  a  very  unex¬ 
pected  turn,  prices  advancing  to  45c  and 
50c.  Advices  previous  to  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  holidays  indicated  and  forecast 
a  plentiful  supply  of  turkeys  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  the  possibility 
of  easier  prices  for  Thanksgiving.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reverse  developed  and  prices 
were  from  3c  to  5c  higher  in  most  ’ases. 
At  the  moment  the  live  poultry  market 
is  a  very  bullish  affair  and  prices  are 
trending  upward. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 


Dec. 

Jan.  5  Dec.  29  1924 


( At  Chicago 4 

Wheat,  Dec.  new  1.87.  1.87  1.70% 


Corn,  Dec . 80%  .80%  1.28% 

Oats,  Dec . 41%  -41%  .58% 


CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red  2.09  2.09  - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  .99%  .99% - 

Oats,  No.  2  . 54%  -54*4  - -- 

No  feed  quotations  reported  due  to  holi¬ 
days. 


POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  EASIE1 


The  potato  market  has  eased  off 
slightly  from  the  high  point  last  week. 
Most  receivers  are  holding  out  for  early 
prices  but  buyers  are  slow  to  take  hold. 
Buyers  are  extremely  critical. 

A  rather  sharp  controversy  started 
in  the  potato  market  over  carlot  inspec¬ 
tion.  In  a  number  of  instances  ship¬ 
pers  have  had  carlot  inspection  at  load¬ 
ing  points  only  to  have  carlot  inspection 
at  destination  at  the  expense  of  the 
receiver,  throwing  the  car  into  lower 
classification.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  market. 

States  in  bulk  per  180  pounds  are 
about  the  same  range  as  they  were  about 
a  week  ago,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  top  quotation.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  they  bring  $7.50  to  $8.  A  year 
ago  States  were  bringing  from  $1,85  to 


$2.10  per  180  pounds  in  bulk.  States  ip 
150-pound  sacks  are  selling  from  $6.2j> 
to  $7.  This  top  figure  is  rare.  A  year 
ago  States  in  150-pound  sacks  werp 
bringing  from  $1.90  to  $2.10.  Mainep 
have  also  eased  off  since  last  week  about 
25c  per  barrel. 

IN  THE  PRODUCE  MARKET 

Cabbage  continues  to  advance.  Op 
January  5  Danish  cabbage  was  bringing 
anywhere  from  $48  to  $50  a  ton  in  bulk, 
an  I  the  trend  is  still  upward.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  market  has  taken  on  thig 
strong  tone  since  the  most  recent  crop 
estimates  have  been  released  which  im- 
dicate  that  in  addition  to  a  much  lighter 
crop  than  last  year,  the  present  holdings 
for  future  shipments  are  relatively  light¬ 
er,  for  the  movement  of  cabbage  to  date 
has  run  way  ahead  of  the  1924  record. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  bean  mai> 
ket,  all  varieties  moving  slowly,  whit£ 
kidneys  are  trending  downward,  while 
peas  and  red  kidneys  stay  the  same. 
Marrows  $8.50  to  $9.50,  peas  $5.25  to  $6j 
red  kidneys  $9  to  $9.75;  white  kidnevs 
$8.25  to  $9.25. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  hay  mar* 
ket  since  our  last  report,  $29  still  rep¬ 
resents  the  top  of  the  market.  There 
is  little  or  no  No.  1  timothy  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  arriyals.  If  some  real  choice  No.  1 
hay  were  to  come  in  at  the  moment  it 
would  undoubtedly  bring  a  dollar  prem¬ 
ium. 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  on  live  veals  of  late  ha* 
not  been  particularly  good,  although 
real  prime  stock  has  been  bringing  as 
high  as  $17  per  hundred.  Receipts  have 
been  light  but  trade  has  only  been  mod¬ 
erately  active,  otherwise  we  would  hayfc 
seen  a  much  lower  market.  Most  of  the 
business  has  been  done  anywhere  from 
prices  ranging  from  $10.25  to  $17. 

The  demand  for  live  lambs  has  eased 
off  slightly,  only  the  very  fanciest  marks 
will  bring  $16.25  to  $16.50.  Most  of  the 
arrivals  are  selling  anywhere  from  $12 
to  $16. 

Live  hogs  have  been  meeting  a  very 
good  demand  and  a  firm  market.  York¬ 
ers  weighing  from  100  to  200  pounds 
have  been  bringing  anywhere  from  $12.- 
50  to  $13.25,  the  lighter  marks  bringing 
the  more  satisfactory  prices. 


Free  Trial  or 
Proved  Swedish 
Abortion  Treatment 

Famous  Foreign  Formula  quickly  relieve • 
badly  infested  herds.  Gives  amazing 
results  in  cases  believed  hopeless 

'Thousands  of  American  Farmers  say  the  Fr». 
berg  Swedish  Abortion  Treatment  has  saved  their 
herds  from  destruction.  This  remarkable  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  big  dairy 
country  Sweden,  and  has  cleaned  up  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  over  there  literally  rotting  with  abortion. 
Frank  Halfman,  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  writes:  ‘Two 
years  ago.  I  lost  every  calf  from  my  herd  of  forty 
cows.  All  remedies  failed  until  I  used  vours.  I  have 
never  lost  a  calf  since  ’ 


C.  C.  C.  (Cow,  'jalf.  Control)  is  guaranteed  to 
absolutely  stop  abortion  or  the  treatment  cost  is 
refunded.  Write  today  for  full  details  explaining 
our  free  trial  offer. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address,  without 
further  obligation  on  your  part  to  Froberg  Rem¬ 
edy  Co„  14  Lincoln  St.  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  738,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office),  Washington,  D.C. 
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Among  the  Farmers 

Dairymen's  Deague  Buys  Standard  Dairy 


|A  NNOUNCEMENT  was  made  yes- 
!*■  terday  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  of  the 
iurchase  of  the  entire  country  and  city 
business  of  the  Standard  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  having  its  headquarters  at  611-615 
East  12th  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
broperty  thus  acquired  by  the  League 
Includes  ^even  country  receiving  sta¬ 
tions  all  located  in  New  York  State,  as 
Follows:  Moravia,  Cayuga  County;  Sher¬ 
burne,  Chenango  County;  East  Winfield, 
Herkimer  County;  Saquoit,  Oneida 
bounty;  North  Hartford  and  Cuyler  in 
^Cortland  County;  and  Kirkville  in  On¬ 
ondaga  County. 

The  location  and  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  business  thus  acquired  by  the 
League  farmers  should  fit  in  profitably 
■with  the  business  handled  through  the 
League’s  big  plant  at  Avenue  B  and 
19th  Street. 


National  Dairy  Products  Buys 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co. 

HE  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  has  acquired  the  interests 
of  the  Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announcement  from 
Thomas  Mclnnerney,  President  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  Breyer  Companies  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  They  have  extensive  plants 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  are 
said  to  to  have  developed  the  largest  ice 
creani  business  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  announcement 
Henry  W.  Breyer  will  give  his  entire 
time  to  this  part  of  the  merged  business. 
He  will  become  a  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Products  Corporation. 


Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show 

HE  Madison  Square  Garden  Poul¬ 
try  Show  opened  on  Wednesday, 
January  6,  for  the  first  show  in  the  new 
Madison  Square  Garden.  The  show  is 
located  in  the  basement,  which  makes 
possible  the  setting  up  of  the  coops 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  show. 
Trucks  can  drive  right  into  the.  base¬ 
ment  to  unload.  In  spite  of  the  good 
features  of  the  new  quarters,  the  old 
exhibitors  miss  the  airy  spaces  over¬ 
head,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  old 
garden. 

In  spite  of  the  new  surroundings  the 
show  is  the  same.  The  birds  are  there 
in  numbers,  as  well  as  pet  stock  and 
black  foxes,  not  to  mention  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits.  Eleven  poultry  journals  have 
booths,  and  fourteen  feed  manufacturers 
have  exhibits.  Other  exhibits  include 
everything  from  portable  houses  and 
mammoth  incubators,  to  chick  feeders, 
non  freeze  water  fountains  and  mash 
hoppers. 

In  addition  to  the  many  pens  of  fowls 
entered  for  prizes,  several  farms  had 
hens  exhibited  for  advertising  purposes. 
Ope  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
was  the  pen  of  white  leghorns  that  won 
the  1924-25  Bergen  County  Egg  laying 
contest.  The  crowd  did  not  bother  them 
a  bit,  in  fact  one  of  the  hens  was  oc- 
|  Spying  one  of  the  wire  nests  in  the 
corner  of  the  coop,  apparently  unaware 
|  of  the  crowds  that  were  continually 
j  passing  by. 

While  the  list  of  notable  breeders  is 
larger  than  usual,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  exhibits  from  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  small  breeders.  Apparently  all 
&re  anxious  to  take  blue  ribbons  from 
j  the  first  show  in  the  new  Garden.  Some 
of  the  entries  from  distant  points  came 
from  Ontario,  Canada,  California,  Tex¬ 
as,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  North  Car- 
I  Olina. 

President  Coolidge’s  uncle,  Dr.  C.  V. 
Coolidge  is  showing  Buff  Plymouth 


Rocks.  The  Hon.  John  Martin,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada,  is 
in  attendance.  Dr.  M.  L.  Jull  of  the 
United  States  Department  is  bringing 
an  exhibit.  Hotels  near  the  Garden  are 
crowded.  All  prospects  seem  good,  for 
a  show  that  will  measure  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  previous  years. 


WGY  Agricultural  Program  for 
January  18. 

ENERAL  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

7:00  p.  m. — Weekly  Letter — “What  the 
Farmer  is  Thinking”  by  O.  M.  Kile, 
Agriculturist  Economist  and  Pub¬ 
licist. 

7:05  p.  m. — Weekly  Market  and  Crop 
Review  prepared  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  ■- 

7:15  p.  m. — Address — “Bringing  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  Farm,”  Joseph  Ivunz- 
mann,  Director  of  Markets  for  the 
Thomas  F.  Logan  Advertising 
Agency  of  New  York  City. 

7:25  p.  m. — Special  Feature  —  “The 

Work  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture”  consisting  of 
five  shorty  talks  as  follows: 
“Introductory  Remarks,  L.  W.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Cobleskill. 

“What  Does  the  Future  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  Hold  for  the  Young  Man”, 
Maurice  Runkle. 

“How  I  am  Preparing  for  Farm¬ 
ing”,  Chester  Williamson. 

“The  Practical  Worth  of  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Training,”  Richard  Weis- 
lieit. 

“Summary”,  A.  K.  Getman,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
State  Educational  Board. 

7:40  p.  m. — Farm  News  Items,  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Students  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Cobleskill,  the 
director  of  the  school,  L.  W.  Crittenden 
and  A.  K.  Getman,  supervisor  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  will  participate  in  a 
feature  program  in  connection  with  the 
weekly  agricultural  program  of  WGY, 
Monday  night,  January  18. 

Joseph  Kunzmann,  for  over  two  years 
director  of  markets  with  the  Thomas  F. 
Logan  advertising  agency,  will  speak  on 
“Bringing  Electricity  to  the  Farm.” 


H.  B.  Rogers  Chief  Agricultural 
Agent  of  Erie 

NNOUNCEMENT  was  recently 
made  that  Hawley  B.  Rogers  has 
been  appointed  Chief  Agricultural  Agent 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  taking  effect  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  Mr.  Rogers  takes  the  place 
of  Mr.  L.  D.  Fuller,  who  is  assuming 
work  of  a  similar  nature  for  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois  Railway.  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  received  his  farm  training  in  Che¬ 
mung  County,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
College  of  Cornell,  for  a  number  of  years 
yras  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  in 
Chautaqua  County,  and  since  1920  has 
been  with  the  Erie  Railroad  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  agricultural  agent. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Palmer,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  as  farm  products  agent  with  the 
Erie  has  been  appointed  agricultural 
agent  to  take  over  the  work  which  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Rogers. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

January  i8  to  20.  A  three  day  farmers* 
school  will  be  held  at  Malone,  New 
York.  The  principal  speaker  will 
be  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

January  18  to  22.  The  10th  annual 
State  Farm  Product  Show  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 


The  Potato 
Problem 


Will  next  season  be  favorable? 
Will  it  pay  you  to  increase  your  potato 
acreage  and  cut  down  on  other  crops  ? 


Free 


This  useful  fertilizer 
booklet  will  be  mailed 
free  to  growers  who 
write  to  us  for  a  copy. 

Potash  strengthens 
the  stalks  ...  It  is 
also  important  in  the 
formation  of  starch  in 
the  tubers  and  assists 
the  plants  to  better 
withstand  the  attacks 
of  disease.  Potash 
Pays  I 


In  other  years  after  a  good  marketing  season, 
the  tendency  has  been  toward  increased  acreage 
—-often  followed  by  overproduction  and  low 
price®. 

The  best  solution  is:  increase  your  yield  per 
acre — reduce  your  production  cost  per  busheL 

Through  careful  cultural  methods — proper  se¬ 
lection  of  seed,  spraying,  and  other  details — 
and  through  careful  soil  management  such  as 
crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  high  analysis  fer¬ 
tilizers,  you  can  increase  your  yield  per  acre 
and  reduce  your  production  cost  per  bushel. 

The  results  of  many  experiments  show  that 
80  to  100  pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre,  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  proper  quantities  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  gives  profitable  returns. 

On  this  basis  at  least  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high 
analysis  complete  fertilizer  containing  8  to  10%  potash, 
or  2,000  pounds  per  acre  if  the  potash  content  is  5%,  are 
required  to  supply  the  necessary  potash.  Many  successful 
growers  prefer  sulfate  of  potash  in  their  mixtures. 

FREE.  Potato  growers  interested  in  higher  yields 
per  acre — af  lower  production-cost  per  bushel — will  find 
helpful  information  in  the  newly  revised  booklet  " Better 
Potatoes.”  You  can  obtain  your  free  copy  by  writing 
to  the  address  below. 

POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
10  Bridge  St.,  Dept,  k-48  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  BALTIMORE 

Sales  Agents — H.  J.  Baker  B  Bro.,  81  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 

West  of  Rockies — Meyer.  Wilson  B  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Genuine  German 


“Codfish  in  the  Farm  Yard ” 


■■  vfY-'F'  vp  f  A  folder  that  tells  about  one  of  the 
1-4  W  1-1  |-<  1  —biggest  helps  to  increased  poultry 
♦  profits  ever  discovered.  Tells  you 
how  to  raise  a  bigger  percentage  of  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks.  How  to  make  your  broods  more  uniform.  How 
to  eliminate  “runts”.  How  to  overcome  leg  weakness. 
How  to  improve  the  color  of  the  flesh.  Tells  in  detail 
about  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  the  results  from  its  use 
in  feeding  young  chicks  and  other  live  stock.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postcard  for  a  copy  today. 

Address  Dept.  A-l 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 

a _ . i.  T  t.  f .  Gloucester.  \1  cis s. 


pr  AfH  TRPFS  Special  nle  for  limited  time. 
I  LnLIl  1  IVLLd  Get  our  catalog  and  special  sale 
price.  Act  qilck  to  save  money. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
8  Main  St.,  Perry,  O. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

STOCK-FARM,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  Registered  Duroc  Swine 

BOAR— (Chlnchlnna  Select  Sensation)— Ho.  246455 
Farrowed  March  5,  1924 

Bred  by  the  Chlnchlnna  Stock  Farm,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio.  Took  three  Grand  Champion  Prize*  at  Fairs — 
this  year. 

A  limited  somber  af  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 

8-weeks  old  Pigs,  tor  tale.  Fall  and  Spring. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs — 8 
to  8  weeks  old  $5  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also  30  Pure  bred  Chester  White  Barrow  hoars  or  sows, 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  These  pigs  are  all  bred 
from  registered  boars  and  large  sows  and  will  make 
large  hogs  for  feeding.  I  will  ship  from  2  to  50  to  you 
on  approval  0.  D.  at  your  depot.  If  pigs  are  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge  lor 
crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


150  PIGS  FOR  SALE  150 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.75;  and  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$5.00.  40  Chesters,  pure  breds,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  no  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  depot. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS.  ' 
206  Washington  St.  Tel.  1415 
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KecpChicks  Healthy 


Lets  Ultra-Violet  RaysThru 

Weather-proof— Transparent-Unbreakable 

1-8  COST  Of  GLASS 

How  Ultra-Violet  Rays  Develop 

.«  o  These  are  the  life-giving, 

GniCKS  1*3  r&Sd&B*  energizing,  tissue  build¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  Chicks  under  glass  get  practically  nono 
©f  these  rays:  they  won't  pass  through  glass — and  chicks 


out  in  the  weather  are  subject  to  cold  and  disease.  But 
put  your  chicks  under  FLEX-O-GLASS.  This  new  wonder 
material  sorts  out  the  sun's  rays  as  they  strike  the  surface. 
The  ultra-violet  rays  pass  through,  in  conoontratea 
form:  your  chicks  will  become  full  of  pep,  grow  like  weeds, 
and  lay  Quicker.  But  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  necessary  to 
give  your  chicks  full  benefit  of  the  light-sorting  process 
which  passes  ultra-violet  rays  in  concentrated  form.  State 
Experiment  Stations  recommend  FLEX-O-GLASS;  your 
protection.  One  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users  says  1  had 
splendid  success  with  Flex-0-Glass.M 

•  What  this  Mew  Wonder  Material  la 

Flex-O-Glass  is  a  strong,  dnrable  clothbase  sheeting  coated 
vith  a  newly  discovered  preparation  making  a  transparent 
substitute  for  glass  at  %  the  cost,  yet  better  as  it  lets  the 
healthful  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun  thru  (glass  doesn  t) 
and  holds  heat  better.  Absolutely  waterproof,  air-tight  and 
unbreakable.  Keeps  out  cold,  rain,  snow,  and  storm.  Admits 
only  warm  diffused  sunlight*  Easily  installed,  Justcut  with 
shears  and  tack  on. 

HOT  BEDS— RAISE  STRONGER  PLANTa 

QUICKER  Because  Flex- 
O-Glass  admits  concentrated ! 

Ultra-Violet  rays,  makes  ( 
plants  grow  much  faster  and 
stronger  than  under  glass. 

Quickly  pays  forit3elf.  Ideal 
for  hot  houses  because  it  . — 

scatters  light  exactly  as  wanted  and  does  not  chill  as  glass 
does,  yet  costs  only  %  as  much  and  far  _ easier  installed. 
Also  used  in  factory,  office  and  school  windows  to  diffuse 
eunglare.  Actually  makes  room  lighter. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG. COMPANY,  Dept. 17<> 
/l 451  N.  CICERO  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MAKE  THEM  GROW  FASTER  —  LAY  EARLIER 
WITH  HEW  WONDER 

Flsx-Q-GEiiS 

Scratch  Shed 

Makes  hens  lay  ail  winter.  Build  this  scratch  shed 
for  your  hens  quickly  and  cheaply.  Give  poultry  the 
soft  sunlight  full  of  Ultra-Violet  rays  indoors  during 
winter  months  that  they  must  have  to  produce  eggs. 
(Glass  stops  these  rays.)  A  FLEX-O-GLASS  covered 
scratch  shed  keeps  hqns  comfortable  and  healthy  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Sunlight  is  the  only  heat  and  health 
producer  nature  offers.  Why  not  us_e  it?  Let  your  hens 
scratch  and  feed  in  comfort  and  they  will  lay  the  eggs. 
This  new  scratch  shed  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.  Makes  ideal  sunroom  for  early  hatched  chicks. 
Also  used  to  enclose  porches,  storm 
doors — saves  fuel.  Makes  a  bright,  sun-lit  room. 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  at  Our  Ristt 


Order  your  supply  today.  Use  it  10  dayB.  If  then  you  do 
not  find  results  better  than  if  glass  were  used  or  if  you 
are  not  more  than  satisfied  send  it  back  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  without  question.  Isn’t  that  fair? 

PRICES— AH  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  35%  inches  wide — 1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c; 
SO  yds.  at  35c;  25  yds.  at  33c;  100  yds.  or  more 

at  32c  per  yard.  Quantity  prices  F.  O.  B.  on  request. 

A  I  For  $5.00  we  will  send  you  15  yds.  of 
*9  B  Ew  SrtE  Flex-O-Glass  85%  inches  wide  post- 
*£E  Aff.u  paid(135  sq.ft.)  Covers  scratch  shed 
EJ  J  TSF  9  x  15  ft.,  (enough  for  200  chicks.) 
Ordertoday,  you  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded.  Add  3e  per  yard  outside  U.S. 
Free  book  with  every  order,  contains  instructions  and 
information  on  poultry  diseases  and  remedies.  Don’t 
lose  our  address.  Order  direct  from  factory  today. 

.— «  mail  this  coupon  now----. 

■  Flex-O-Glass  MJg.  Co.,  Dept.  170 

I  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

■ 

-  Find  enclosed  $ . „..„for  which  send  me - ......  | 

*  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  35%  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  I 
I  parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis-  | 
■  tied  after  using  it  for  10  days  I  may  return  it  and  | 
I  you  will  refuna  my  money. 

I  I 

|  Name . . . —  ; 

1  I 

1  Town . State . . . .  | 


FLEX-O-GLASS  IS  NOT  AN  IMITATION 


!t  has  proven  the  best  glass 
substitute  by  Use  and  Tests 


50-Egg  HATCHER  Jg25 

All  metal,  fireproof.  Less 
care  than  a  setting  hen;  can  be  used 
anywhere.  Leading  small  Incubator  for 
20  years  producing  big  hatches,  healthy 
chicks.  Catalog  free. 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co.  Box  D,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Orders  are  now  coming  in  for  E.  R. 
Eastman’s  new  book,  THE  TROUBLE 
MAKER.  Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  add 
to  your  library  the  best  farm  story  since 
‘“David  Harum.”  Send  $1.00  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walls — dead  air  space  —  double  ] 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg— $13-75;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $18.95  | 
180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45  j 
340  Egg—  $30*75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58.20  j 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chicks  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wicklesj  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Y/icklasj  Canopy  (50  to  596  Chick) .  $14.75 

Freight 
Paid 


Lamp  i 
Brooder | 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  SO  days  trial??money  back  if  not 
pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  buy  until  you  iret 
our  1926  catalog:  which  shows  lararer  sizes  od  to  1000  eggs. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Go.,  Bex  120  ,  Racine,  Wis.  | 


CHICKS 


Schwegler’s  ki THOR^O-BRED 77  BabyCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAV  ” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  lOc.  and  up.  Order  early. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  EHICK  BOOK, 
w  S.CHWEGtEfl’s  Hatcher?  204  Nohthampton  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Beds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Dept.  C  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


OHIO 

ACCREDITED 


BABYCHICKS  TEBSLT°°° 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  that  tells  about 
our  blood  tested  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Se¬ 
lection  of  breeding  birds  supervised  by  in¬ 
spector  trained  by  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
chicks  are  backed  by  the  best  poultry  scien¬ 
tists.  They  cost  no  more.  “Better  be  safe 
than  sorry.”  An  old  reliable  hatchery  established  IX 
years  ago.  Write  today. 

BRYAN  HATCHERY, 

502  Wilson  St.,  BRYAN,  OHIO. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
tnera.  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  months'  tT~iaX 
cur  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab- 
lianed  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  color-printed 
„  „  free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

\  L  . ,  Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

434  H  St.,  Melroso  High.,  Ma s# 


0s*  • 


D-L,,  niriftbn  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
rifjSiS  eStlilsKN  of  incubation  from  high- 
UUMJ  wmwnu  class  bred-to-lay  stock. 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  Wyandottes,  16c  eaclf.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  14c  each.  Heavy  broilers,  12e 
each;  Light  broilers,  10c  each.  Sale  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorn*.  Jjtility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

RXVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept  4,  Rlverdale,  R.  J. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Get  The  Breeders  Ready* 

Not  Too  Early  to  Pick  Out  Hatching  Stock 


IT  may  seem  a  bit  early  to  talk  about 

hatching,  but  when  you  stop  and  count 
off  the  weeks  between  now  and  the  time 
baby  chicks  first  put  in  their  appearance, 
it  really  isn’t  so  far  away.  It  is  not  a  bit 
too  early  to  talk  about  selecting  the 
breeders  and  getting  them  in  shape  for 
their  coming  “heavy  season.” 

Breeders  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
are  much  different  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  the  flock,  both  in  the  care  they  require 
and  in  their  individual  characteristics.  The 
breeders  are  choice  birds.  Upon  them 
depends  the  future  of  a  man’s  business. 

With  the  phenomenal  development  of 
the  baby  chick  industry  more  and  more 
poultrymen  are  buying  their  young  stock 
from  reliable  hatcheries.  This  eliminates 
the  task  of  bothering  with  feeding  pens 
and  caring  for  incubators  which  to  some 
men  is  a  big  factor.  But  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultrymen  who  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  stock  but  their  own.  For 
that  they  cannot  be  criticized.  Many  not 
only  hatch  out  their  own  stock  but  do 
custom  hatching  on  the  side,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  their  incubators  return  an  additional 
revenue.  Therefore  the  man  who  uses 
the  product  of  his  own  flock  for  hatching 
purposes  must  pay  particular  attention  to 
his  breeders,  lest  undesirable  character¬ 
istics  be  transmitted  on  to  the  young 
chicks.  It  is  his  job  to  select  his  breeders, 
cull  them  as  it  were  . 

Examine  Each  Individual  Hen 

To  select  breeders  properly,  every  hen 
should  be  handled  individually.  Every 
one  should  have  good  size  as  well  as 
weight.  Leghorns  should  weigh  about 
four  pounds  and  the  heavier  breeds  such 
as  the  Rocks  and  Reds  a  pound  heavier. 
Health  and  vigor  also  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  breeders,  fully  as  im¬ 
portant  as  size  affid  conformation.  Any 
hen  that  shows  any  indication  of  weakness 
in  either  of  these  factors  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Of  course,  minor  imperfections 
should  also  be  noted,  such  as  poor  tail 
character,  crooked  toes,  feathers  on  the 
shanks  and  foreign  colors. 

The  conformation  of  the  individual  hen 
is  often  overlooked  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  very  direct  and  important 
relationship  to  the  progeny.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  conformation  or  shape,  size  and 
development  of  the  body,  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  in  the  male  bird  as  in  the  hen.  The 
points  to  be  watched  are  depth  from  the 
center  of  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  keel 
bone,  a  long  keel  bone,  a  distance  of  three 
inches  between  the  keel  bone  and  the 
pelvic  bone  and  a  long  wide  flat  back.  The 
head  should  typify  vigor  and  alertness. 

Buy  Pedigreed  Males 

It  pays  to  buy  good  males.  A  bird 
with  a  pedigree  is  worth  twice  as  much 
as  one  having  only'  a  good  reputation. 
When  you  buy  a  rooster  make  sure  that 
he  stands  on  his  feet  in  true  “he  fashion, 
erect  and  even  belligerent.  The  legs 
should  be  well  apart  and  straight.  “Knock 
knees”  do  not  typify  strong  qualities.  For 
the  lighter  breeds  one  male  is  sufficient 
for  a  flock  of  fifteen  hens,  while  in  the 
heavier  breeds,  one  should  be  allowed  for 
every  ten. 

Breeders  need  more  exercise  than  do 
average  layers  and  should  have  a  little 
more  space  to  work  in.  Litter  should 
be  kept  deep  to  insure  plenty  of  exercise. 
The  rations  should  be  so  managed  that  the 
birds  are  always  looking  for  food,  scratch¬ 
ing  in  the  litter  looking  for  grain,  thereby 
gutting  an  abundance  of  exercise.  Green 
food  is  essential  and  should  be  fed  in 
plenty.  Cod  liver  oil  may  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial.  Yeast  is  said  to  increase  chick 
vitality.  Fresh  water  is  absolutely,  im¬ 
perative.  When  the  weather  gets  real  bad 
and  the  temperature  falls  to  the  freezing 
ooint.  then  the  curtains  can  be  closed. 


especially  if  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
front  of  the  pen.  Everything  should  be 
so  managed  to  keep  the  birds  at  the  peak 
of  health  and  full  of  vigor. 


Leghorns  Lead  at  Farming-dab 
Egg  Laying  Contest 

TOURING  the  month  of  November  the 
Leghorns  as  a  breed  averaged  to  re¬ 
turn  twenty-eight  cents  profit  per  pullet 
above  the  cost  of  feed,  which  came  to 
fourteen  cents.  The  Wyandottes  were 
the  second  most  profitable  breed  with  a 
profit  of  twenty-one  cents  per  bird.  The 
Andalusians  were  the  only  birds  that  Lid. 
a  standard  egg  of  two  ounces,  on  the 
average.  For  this  reason  the  value  of 
eggs  was  computed  from  the  “medium” 
price  or  for  both  white  and  brown 

eggs. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  ma¬ 
turity  and  weight  of  the  pullets,  no  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  was  fed  until  the  first  of 
December  when  all  breeds  received  one 
pound  of  milk  to  each  hundred  birds.  The 
milk  is  mixed  with  soaked  oats  (one 
bushel  to  1,200  birds).  In  addition  cod 
liver  oil  is  mixed  with  the  milk  and  oats 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  to  each  hundred 
birds.  The  cod  liver  oil  is  fed  to  add 
vitamins  to  the  ration,  and  to  maintain 
good  health  and  cut  down  mortality. — 

— D.  H.  Horton. 

Reds  First  in  Eighth  Week 

During  the  Eighth  week  of  the  Contest 
the  i,ooo  pullets  laid  2,190  eggs  or  31.3 
per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  1.9%  over 
last  week’s  production  and  is  16.2%  better 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  pullets 
have  laid  13,535  eggs  to  date  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1925;  this  is  3,9Ji  more  eggs 
than  were  laid  during  the  same  period 
in  the  last  contest. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm’s  Reds  were  high 
pen  for  the  week  with  a  score  of  53  eggs; 
this  production  puts  this  pen  in  first  place 
for  production  to  date.  Harvey  V. 
Byerly’s  White  Wyandottes  were  second 
high  pen  for  the  week  with  48  eggs. 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm’s  Leghorns  were 
third  best  pen  with  a  score  of  47  eggs. 
Another  entry  of  Leghorns  from  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm  came  in  fourth  with 
46  eggs.  Fifth  place  went  to  a  team  of 
Leghorns,  entered  by  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  that  laid  45  eggs. 

Following  are  all  of  the  entries  in  the 
contest  and  the  total  production  for  the 
first  eight  weeks,  ending  December  26. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S 
H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y .  186 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  Owego,  N.  Y .  184 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Junction, 

Mass . -70 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y .  254 

Eusner’s  Poultry  Farm,  Monticelif, 

N.  Y .  163 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  126 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  R  10  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich .  208 

Ruehles’  Sunnyside  Farm,  Pleasant 

Valley,  N.  Y . 240 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa, 

N.  Y .  225 

John  F.  Wineke,  ReiSterstown,  Mary¬ 
land  . 292 

Culmor  Leghorn  Farm,  Farmington, 

Conn .  171 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Zeeland, 

Mich.  . . 188 

Seaver  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y . 16« 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway, 

N.  J .  254 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y .  102 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del.  ..193 
W.  N.  Hendrick,  Hanover,  Ontario, 

Canada . 18$ 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  R  5, 

Dayton,  Ohio . 221 

Howard  P.  Corsa,  Perkasle,  Penna.  ...  208 
Wellward  Poultry  Farm,  East  Setau- 

ket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  194 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J .  139 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm,  Mt.  Sinai, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y .  180 

Roderick  Poultry  Farm,  Dover-Fox- 

croft,  Maine  .  107 

Fluhrer  Farm,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y.  ..  5 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Penna.  ...  296 
Tanglewood  Farm,  •>  Moriches,  L.  I.,  , 

N.  Y . ...>. .  108  ' 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 

N.  Y .  ...  10* 
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Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 

N.  Y .  146 

Mlllcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Waterstreet, 

Penna .  187 

White  Acres,  Dauphin,  Penna  .  168 

Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Lake  Hon- 

konkoma,  L.  I-,  N.  Y  . .  143 

Kerr  Chickerles,  Inc.,  Frenchtown, 

N.  J . 74 

0arber  Leghorn  Farm,  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa  — .... —  . . 139 

Locust  Grove  Bee  &  Poultry  Farm, 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  . .  132 

pjve  Point  Leghorn  “  Farm,  Mt. 

Ephraim,  N.  J .  49 

■Jone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm,  Ballston  Spa, 

N.  Y . 27 

Oak  Hltl  Farm,  Hauppauge,  L.  I., 

N.  Y . 205 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm,  ML  Sinai, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y .  70 

George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich . 209 

Pr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich .  217 

Byossett  Poultry  Farm,  Syossett,  L.  I., 

N.  Y . 120 

Green  Ridge  Farm,  New  Dorp,  Staten 

Island,  N.  Y .  103 

Fritz  Freyer,  East  Northport,  L.  I., 

1.  Y .  152 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Ballwin, 

Missouri  .  288 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm,  R  1,  Cortland, 

N.  Y .  188 

Eugene  Delamarter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ...  107 

W.  A.  Downs,  Washington,  Mich . 169 

Kilbourn  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

Flint,  Mich . - .  69 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J...  148 
Al  Marr’s  White  Leghorns,  St.  James, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y .  163 

T.  B.  Charles,  Owego,  N.  Y .  87 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  East 

Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  171 

Vijohn  Poultry  Farm,  Yaphank,  L.  1., 

N.  Y . 94 

C.  T.  Darby,  North  Branch,  N.  J . 147 

Clarence  G.  Parker,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  ..  156 

Gienrest,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y . 153 

The  Marquis  Poultry  Farm,  Toms 

River,  N.  J .  145 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Valley  Farm,  Wallklll,  N.  Y .  78 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RE^o 
Ascutney  Farms,  Hartland,  Vermont..  87 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass..  309 
West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I., 

N.  Y . .' .  236 

Harold  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass .  48 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Bloomfield,  Conn .  43 

Red  Bird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass . 128 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin,  Mass.  ...  211 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  ...  275 
Jno.  G.  Hopkins,  Coal  Center,  Penna.  .  48 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  Linden,  N.  J...  83 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South 

Wethersfield,  Conn .  69 

Smith  &  Mepham,  Roosevelt,  L.  I., 

N.  Y .  109 

F.  D.  Larson,  Deep  River,  Conn . 153 

Lone  Oak  Farm,  Moberly,  Missouri.  ...  29 

Bunnyfields  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn.  .  81 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Wallingford,  Conn.  81 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

N.  Y .  72 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y.  . .  97 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 109 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 149 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Son,  Rockland,  Maine  49 

Kerr  Chickerles,  Inc.,  Frenchtown, 

N.  J .  11 

Poultry  Dept.,  Ont.  Agric.  College, 

Guelph,  Ont.,  Can .  161 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  47 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  84 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Dyersburg, 

Tenn .  g 

Woodacre  Farm,  C.  G.  Randle,  Beth- 

esda,  Maryland  .  34 

Lewis  A.  Hallock,  Atlantic  Farm, 

Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  45 

M.  C.  Porter,  Adams,  N.  Y .  39 


V.  H.  Klrkup,  Mattituck,  L.  f.,  N.  Y.  120 
Frank  B.  Ireland,  Newburyport,  Mass.  37 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Shattoockquis  Reservations,  West 

Brookfield,  Mass .  150 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  Hicksville,  L. 

I-,  N.  Y . : .  215 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsvilie,  Penna  174 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Walikill,  N.  Y .  58 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 276 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
WHITES 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Penna  .  64 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Barber,  Valecroft,  Dover, 

Mass .  14 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Harold  F.  Barber,  Valecroft,  Dover, 
Mass .  18 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

West  Virginia  .  65 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

SKYHI  Farm,  Peekskili,  N.  Y .  48 

E.  D.  Bird,  Greenwich,  Conn .  74 
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sent 

lfree 


It  will  show  you  the  way 
to  bigger  profits 

Don’t  envy  those  poultry  raisers  who 
make  more  money  than  you  do.  Get  this  book 
and  secure  the  information  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  bigger  profits. 

This  book  will  give  you  the  one  big  secret 
or  poultry  success- — How  to  start  right  with 
the  right  kind  of  chicks. 

Some  chicks  are  just  chicks,  oth¬ 
ers  are  chicks  that  have  profit-pro¬ 
duction  bred  into  them.  Our  new 
book  tells  you  how  to  pick  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Takes  all  the  waste  and 
risk  out  of  baby  chick  buying. 

Send  for  it  today.  No  charge  or 
obligation,  you’ll  *ay  it  is  the 
most  valuable  book  you  ever  read. 
KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 


l  Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

\  Dept. 

10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

\  Dept. 

10,  Springfield,  Mass. 

\  Dept. 

10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

\  Dept. 

10,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Heat  Needed  to  Sprout  Oats 

We  usually  have  plenty  of  cabbage  to 
feed  our  hens  during  the  winter,  but  this 
year  our  crop  was  a  partial  failure  and 
we  have  only  enough  to  last  half  the 
winter.  We  were  unable  to  buy  any  at 
a  price  that  we  thought  reasonable  and 
so  must  use  something  else.  We  have 
never  tried  sprouting  oats,  but  have  heard 
something  about  them.  We  have  no  furn¬ 
ace,  and  the  house  Is  heated  by  wood 
stoves.  Will  It  be  warm  enough  so  that 
oats  will  sprout?  Would  you  advise  us 
to  try  them?— M.  N.  D.,  New  York. 

nPHERE  is  no  question  about  the  value 
1  of  sprouted  oats  as  a  source  of  green 
food.  There  is  some  question  however, 
relative  to  your  ability  to  successfully 
sprout  oats  where  you  have  not  sufficient 
temperature,  especially  if  you  try  to  use  a 
home  made  sprouter.  Furthermore,  they 
are  messy  things  in  the  house. 

Under  your  circumstances  it  appears  to 
us  that  it  will  be  more  advisable  to  buy 
a  modern  oats  sprouter  that  is  equipped 
with  a  heating  device  in  the  form  of  an 
oil  lamp  that  furnishes  enough  heat  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  germination.  These  com¬ 
mercially  made  sprouters  reduce  evapora¬ 
tion  to  the  minimum.  They  are  designed 
to  give  the  best  results.  Undoubtedly 
you  could  make  your  own  brooder  with  a 
heating  convenience  using  an  ordinary  oil 
lamp  but  there  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  pay  you  in  the  end  for  undoubtedly 
you  could  buy  one  just  as  cheaply  and  be 
sure  that  it  was  built  right. 

Avoid  Formation  of  Mold 

In  sprouting  oats,  it  is  very  essential 
that  mold  does  not  form,  for  moldy  oats 
would  soon  create  digestive  troubles  in 
your  flock  and  throw  the  birds  off.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  adding  about  two 
drops  of  formaldehyde  in  every  quart  of 
water  that  is  used  to  moisten  the  oats.  In 
addition  to  the  oats  you  may  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  feed  cod  liver  oil  adding 
this  to  the  mash  mixture  of  a  half  pint  to 
each  150  birds.  It  is  not  wise  to  mix 
this  far  ahead  for  the  oil  soon  loses  its 
valuable  properties.  By  mixing  it  fresh 
every  day  you  will  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery. 

100 

50 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . . 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rock's  . 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  Buff  Bocks  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds  .... 

14.00 

7.80 

4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 

culled 

flocks. 

5%  Discount  on  Orders  Placed  Novi 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  «. 


Making  Lanterns  Work  Double 

We  have  about  600  hens  divided  Into 
four  different  pens.  We  have  been  lighting 
two  pens  with  two  gasoline  lanterns,  and 
have  been  wondering  If  It  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  the  two  lanterns  for  lighting 
all  four  pens.  Could  this  be  done  and  If 
so,  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  use 
them  on  each  pen! — F.  T.  H.,  New  York. 

TT  will  be  possible  to  use  the  two  lanterns 
1  for  all  of  the  pens  but  you  cannot  do 
it  without  greatly  increasing  your  labors. 
The  simplest  way  would  be  to  light  two 
pens  early  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
two  at  night.  However,  it  is  going  to 
make  a  long  day  for  the  man  who  is  to 
take  care  of  the  hens. 

However,  the  task  in  the  evening  i  not 
so  laborious  for  the  heavier  work  may 
be  taken  care  of  earlier  in  the  day.  The 
night  task  would  be  merely  a  matter  of 
lighting  and  turning  out  the  lanterns  as 
well  as  seeing  that  plenty  of  water  is  in 
the  fountains.  It  might  be  possible  to 
light  two  pens  early  in  the  evening  and 
light  the  remaining  two  later  in  order  to 
give  the  hens  an  evening  meal  of  more 
corn. 

We  question  the  success  that  would  be 
obtained  by  this  latter  method  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  involve  a  great  deal  more 

bother. 


BABY 


CHICKS 
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Each  year  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen  solve  their  poultry  problems  by  writing  me:  “Hilipot,  send 
me  some  of  those  chicks  like  last  year’s.”  And  because  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  confidence  of  such 
trade,  and,  also,  because  X  have  a  poultryraan’s  pride  in  my  business,  each  year  I  see  that  my  chicks 
are  as  good  as  the  last,  if  not  better.  To  these  good  friends  the  reasons  for  Hilipot  superiority  don’t 
matter — that’s  my  job.  As  business  men  they  are  interested  in  profits  and  they  know  from  experience 
(and  don’t  think  that  they  haven’t  experimented)  that  a  Hilipot  Quality  Chick  gives  them  less  trouble 
and  shows  a  greater  profit  on  their  investment.  Here  are  the  reasons: 


Early  Maturity 
Leghorns 


Vigorous  Strains 
Reds  Rocks 


High  Egg  Yield 
Wyandottes 


Send  for  My  1926  Catalogue— Free 

FuU  count  6afe  delivery  guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  ant 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success  . 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the  cost  d.’ 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 
PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 
Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selectek 
certified  hem  will  make  you  a  greater  profit  by  tire 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 

Send  for  free  Catalogue ,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
kept  and  other  valuable  mformatioi. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


et  us  send  you  tht$_ 


& 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Br„  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 13.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  k  R.  C.  H.  I.  Reds _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

BIk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas  . 4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

8.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

BIk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  ™ 

Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  , 

are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  i  xT 

Varieties.  Prices  On:  25  50  100  500  1000  ^8  :4  v, 

White  k  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00  4BEi?1?iFl5SA 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  k  B.  C.  B.  L  Beds, 

Brd.  Bocks  .  4.00  T.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks  ..  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00  , 

H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  H0YTV1LLE,  OHIO.  Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  10C 

“WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM.” 

200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Postpaid  to  your  door:  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  From  healthy,  pure-bred,  selected,  heavy-laying 
flocks.  10%  books  order  any  delivery  date.  Circular. 

Varieties  Prices  on  . 50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $  8  $15  $44  $72  $140 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  . i .  8  16  47  77  150 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Beds  .  8  16  47  77  150 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain . . . . . . . 13  25  72  120  - - 

Broiler  or  Mixed  chicks  . $10  per  100  straight 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOE  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  Z 

special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
toe  BLACK  LEGH0KN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  A  P1TTST0WN,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  ^BARRED 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  toe  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM,  U«rel,  Delaware. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Bocks,  Beds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons,  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.'  Illustrated 
catalog 

KIDELT0N  FARMS,  Watofngtenrllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  Big  discount  now  gl»? 

en  on  all  orders  re¬ 
ceived  this  month  for  Spring  deUvery.  Pure  bred  stock'. 
Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 


335  Main  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Phone  1604 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  OEL. 


ERRSS  ughorn  PULLETS 

Thousands  now  at  lowpriccs.Trapnested,  COCKERELS 
pedigreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years.  Pay  *"  -• 

pfip*  after  you  acc  them.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  -  r rr,*TfL 
' J  d.  Write  to«ny  for  -pecinl  .sale  bulletin  and  bis  free  catalog.  jrfjb/V<S 
®CO.  9*  FERRIS,  9  04  Union.  Grand  Rapios,  Mien,  JEGGST 
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T hC  Cell* oilman — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHAPTER  IV 
Fairgrove 

N  an  upper  room  of  his  handsome 
house  on  the  Bay,  Mr.  Harry  Lati¬ 
mer  was  at  his  toilet  with  the  assistance 
of  Johnson.  He  was  exchanging  the 
clothes  and  the  grime  proper  to  Dick 
Williams  for  garments  more  suited  to 
his  real  station.  But  when  Johnson 
respectfully  asked  his  honour  what  he 
would  wear,  his  honour  bade  him  lay 
out  a  riding-suit,  and  meanwhile  give 
him  a  bedgown.  Wrapped  in  this,  he 
sat  listless  and  dejected  before  his  toil¬ 
et-table,  what  time  his  valet  busied 
himself  with  the  clothes  Mr.  Latimer 
was  presently  to  don. 

Mr.  Latimer  sat  on,  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  He  had  succeeded  in  his 
aims  that  morning  beyond  anything  that 
you  may  yet  suspect.  Once  he  had  seen 
that  list  which  Lord  William  had  shown 
him,  there  had  been  no  need  for  any 
further  questions.  He  had  learnt  all 
that  he  sought  to  know.  And  yet  his 
success,  far  from  bringing  him  elation, 
had  plunged  him  into  a  dejection  deeper 
than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  For 
that  list  was  in  a  hand  that  he  knew 
as  well  as  he  knew  his  own.  It  was 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  his  own  age,  a 
man  named  Gabriel  Featherstone,  who 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey’s  fac¬ 
tor  at  Fairgrove.  This  factor  had  been 
in  Sir  Andrew’s  service  for  thirty  years, 
and  not  only  himself,  but  also  his  son, 
were  held  by  Sir  Andrew  in  warm  af¬ 
fection.  So  much  had  this  been  the  case 
that  at  one  time  when,  as  a  boy,  Lati¬ 
mer  had  been  given  a  tutor,  Gabriel 
Featherstone  had  been  sent  to  share  his 
lessons.  For  two  years — until  Latimer 
had  gone  to  England  to  complete  his 
studies — Gabriel  and  he  had  worked 
side  by  side  at  their  schoolbooks,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  they  had  cor¬ 
responded.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  he  knew  the  hand  so  well. 


the  past,  Featherstone  had  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  place  a  rope  round  Latimer’s 
neck.  The  fellow  was  revealed  to  him 
for  a  venal  scoundrel  upon  whom  only 
a  fool  would  waste  his  pity.  But  there 
was  Sir  Andrew.  There  was  the  breach 
already  existing  between  himself  and 
the  man  who  had  been  his  guardian  and 
dearest  friend,  and  who  was  Myrtle’s 
father.  That  breach,  the  hope  of  heal¬ 
ing  which  had  been  strong  until  this 
moment,  must  now  be  rendered  utterly 
irreparable.  For,  if  he  denounced 
Featherstone,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  what  must  follow.  Whatever  the 
feelings  and  hesitations  of  the  others, 
Gadsden  would  see  to  it  that  the  man 
be  dealt  with  by  mob-law.  And  if, 
through  Latimer’s  denunciation,  Feath¬ 
erstone  should  lose  his  life  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  activities  in  which  Sir  Andrew 
himself  had  engaged  him,  it  would  be 
idle  for  Harry  Latimer  to  hope  that 
his  adoptive  father  would  ever  forgive 
him.  Myrtle  would  then,  indeed  be  lost 
to  him  irrevocably. 

Yet  denounce  Featherstone  he  must. 

There  you  have  the  t\yb  horns  of  the 
terrible  dilemma  upon  which  as  a  re¬ 


three  Catawba  Indians,  feather-crowned 
and  mantled  in  gaudy  blankets,  each 
leading  a  pack-horse  laden  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  against  which  they  had. traded 
the  pelts  from  their  distant  settlements 
beyond  Camden.  More  than  once  Cap¬ 
tain  Mandeville  was  compelled  to  draw 
rein  altogether  to  give  passage  to  the 
lumbering  mahogany  coach  of  some 
wealthy  planter,  the  tall  phaeton  driven 
by  a  young  colonial  macaroni,  with  his 
liveried  negro  groom  sitting  like  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  bronze  behind,  or  the  sedan  chair 
slung  between  its  black  porters  bearing 
a  lady  of  fashion  on  her  shopping  ex¬ 
cursions.  For  all  of  the  towns  in  North 
America  this  was  the  one  in  which  the 
luxury  and  refinements  of  the  Old 
World  were  combined  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  with  the  wealth  and  abundance  of 
the  New.  And,  as  was  natural,  their 
sybaritism  governed  their  poltics.  There 
were,  of  course,  firebrands,  republican 
extremists  such  as  Christopher  Gadsden 
and  this  new  convert  to  republicanism 
Mr.  Harry  Latimer,  and  there  was  an 
unruly  mob  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
and  the  like  who  with  little  to  stake 
were  ready  enough  for  adventure;  But 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

rT~'HE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
.  over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  the  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  immediately  breaks  her  engagement  to  him._  Latimer 
determines  to  learn  the  identity  of  the  spy  who  revealed  the  details 
of  the  raid.  He  disguises  himself  as  a  back-country  planter  ar.d 
assumes  the  name  of  Dick  Williams.  Posing  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
King,  he  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the  Province.  To  com¬ 
plete  vhe  disguise,  he  takes  with  him  a  man  who  has  been  held  by  the 
Colonists  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  by  the  name  of  Cheney.  The 
disguise  is  perfect.  In  addition  to  learning  of  the  plans  of  the  British, 
he  (Latimer  posing  as  Williams)  is  shown  the  list  of  names  reported 
by  the  spy  he  seeks. 


The  discovery  that  it  was  Gabriel 
Featherstone  who  had  supplied  that  list 
to  Lord  William,  and  who  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  traitor  in  their  ranks,  had  led 
Latimer  straight  to  certain  very  definite 
and  irresistible  conclusions.  And  he 
was  left  wondering  now  at  his  own  dull¬ 
ness  in  never  having  suspected  these 
things  which  were  suddenly  rendered  so 
appallingly  clear. 

From  the  moment  that  Gabriel  Feath¬ 
erstone  joined  the  Carolinian  Sons  of 
Liberty  and  procured  his  election  to  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  Latimer  should  have  consider¬ 
ed  the  possibility  of  some  such  purpose 
as  he  now  perceived.  Perhaps  his  own 
sudden  conversion  to  the  cause  had 
made  him  take  the  conversion  of  Feath¬ 
erstone  too  much  for  granted.  Yet  he 
should  have  known  that  self-interest 
must  have  restrained  a  man  who, 
through  his  own  father,  was  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Sir  Andrew.  He  should 
have  known  that  Sir  Andrew’s  bigotry 
would  have  dictated  the  instant  dismiss¬ 
al  of  a  man  who  was  the  father  of  a 
rebel.  Since  this  had  not  happened,  it 
followed  that  he  was  a  party  to  what 
had  taken  place.  Possibly — indeed, 
probably — it  was  at  Sir  Andrew’s  own 
instigation  that  Gabriel  had  been  sent 
to  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  doings  of  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

And  now  Latimer  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  clear  duty  to  announce 
his  discovery.  The  extemporaneous 
secret  committee  by  which  he  had  been 
empowered  to  make  his  investigation 
was  to  assemble  again  that  evening  at 
six  o’clock  at  the  house  of  Henry  Laur¬ 
ens  to  receive  his  report.  Make  it,  he 
must,  at  whatever  cost.  Of  that  there 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  But  the  cost 
was  heavy,  indeed. 

It  was  not  that  he  pitied  or  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Featherstone.  Whatever 
tenderness  he  might  have  had  for  him 
was  eclipsed  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 


suit  of  his  success  Mr.  Latimer  now 
found  himself.  And  it  was  a  long  time 
before  there  dawned  upon  him  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  middle  course,  which,  by 
removing  Featherstone  and  thus  putting 
a  term  to  his  espionage,  might  yet  spare 
his  life. 

A  man  of  quick  decisions  and  of  rath¬ 
er  sanguine  temperament,  he  decided  to 
act  at  once  upon  the  idea.  Indeed,  if  it 
was  to  be  acted  upon  at  all  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  He  rose  at  last,  and 
rang  for  his  valet.  When  the  man 
came,  he  bade  him  send  a  messenger  to 
ask  Mr.  Izard  to  step  round  to  see  him, 
and  then  return,  to  assist  him  to  dress. 

Now  at  just  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Latimer  was  beginning  to  make  his  toil¬ 
et — which  would  be  somewhere  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  noon— Captain  Mande¬ 
ville  was  setting  out  from  Meeting 
Street  with  intent  to  ride  to  Fairgrove, 
the  imposing  seat  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey 
on  the  Back  River. 

The  Captain  turned  off  into  Broad 
Street,  and  rode  past  the  Church  of 
Saint  Michael  with  its  lofty  steeple,  so 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Wren  and 
so  greatly  resembling  Saint  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields.  He  crossed  the  open 
space  at  the  Corner  presided  over  by 
the  statue  of  Pitt,  which  had  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  erected  there  five  years 
ago  to  mark  the  province’s  appreciation 
of  the  Great  Commoner  who  had  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the 
Stamp-Act  troubles. 

And  here  the  bustle  of  life  and  traffic 
was  such  that  the  Captain  found  it  in 
the  main  impossible  to  proceed  at  more 
than  a  walking  pace.  There  were  groups 
of  seafaring  men  of  all  degrees  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  standing  to  gape 
upon  the  sights  of  the  town.  Now  it 
was  a  party  of  negro  field  servants  in 
brightly  coloured  cottons,  shepherded 
by  a  swarthy  overseer,  that  claimed 
their  attention;  now  it  was  a  file  of 


in  the  main  the  wealthy  oligarchy  of 
planters  and  merchants  which  had  so 
long  held  undisputed  sway  in  South 
Carolina  whilst  sympathizing  with  the 
grievances  of  the  North  and  the  op- 
posers  of  the  oppressive  royal  rule,  was 
restrained  from  overt  action  by  self-in¬ 
terest.  The  security  of  person  and  prop¬ 
erty  which  they  now  enjoyed  might  be 
lost  to  them  in  an  upheaval.  And  the 
same  incubus  of  passivity  sat  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  avowed  tories.  In  their 
ranks,  too,  there  were  extremists,  like 
Sir  Andrew  Carey  and  the  Fletchalls, 
who  left  everything  but  a  fanatical  duty 
to  the  King  out  of  their  calculations. 
But  in  the  main  they  were  as  anxious 
as  those  on  the  other  side  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture. 

Thus  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  Caro¬ 
linians  to  follow,  since  follow  they  must, 
but  never  to  lead,  in  this  conflict  with 
authority.  News  of  the  skirmish  at 
Lexington  last  April  had  rudely  shaken 
them.  But  things  had  settled  down 
again.  Congress  had  met  to  frame  a 
petition  to  the  King,  and  the  hope  that 
all  would  yet  be  adjusted  and  that  a 
reconciliation  would  be  effected  was  held 
as  stoutly  as  men  hold  the  hopes  of 
things  they  desperately  desire. 

Captain  Mandeville’s  views  on  colon¬ 
ial  matters  were  pessimistic,  and  it  also 
happened  that  he  loved  antitheses  as 
well  as  any  man  with  a  sense  of  irony. 
Therefore,  it  was  with  mildly  amused 
detachment  that  he  returned  the  salutes 
of  some  of  these  ubiquitous  blue-coated 
officers  of  the  provincial  militia — a  body 
more  or  less  constitutionally  brought  to¬ 
gether  against  the  need  for  unconstitu¬ 
tional  emergencies — who  doffed  their 
black-cockaded  hats  to  him  as  he 
rode  by.  He  reflected  that,  despite  their 
superficial  friendliness,  they  regarded 
his  scarlet  coat  much  as  a  bull  might 
regard  it,  and  that  notwithstanding  their 
friendly  smiles  of  greeting — for  many  of 


them  were  men  with  whom  he  game^ 
and  hunted  and  laid  wagers  on  a  main 
of  cocks  or  a  horse  race — they  might 
very  possibly  be  cutting  his  throat  be¬ 
fore  the  week  was  out. 

To  Mandeville,  it  was  all  in  the  day’§ 
work.  He  had  come  out  to  the  colonies 
in  the  service  of  his  King,  like  the  ‘poor 
devil  of  a  younger  son,’  as  he  was  wont, 
more  affectedly  than  accurately,  to  de-; 
scribe  himself.  He  was,  in  reality,  the 
younger  son  of  a  younger  son.  He  had 
run  through  the  considerable  fortune 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother — hi$ 
father  having  married  a  wealthy  heiress. 
— in  accordance  with  the  best  tradition^ 
of  the  younger  sons  of  noble  houses, 
and  he  was  now  in  the  position  of  de-: 
pendency  upon  the  State  peculiar  to 
British  cadets,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
pectations  that  commonly  delude  them. 

His  uncle,  the  present  Earl  of  Chal- 
font,  had  no  issue,  and  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville  was  next  in  the  succession.  But  a$ 
his  uncle,  now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year, 
was  of  a  rudely  vigorous  constitution, 
and  the  Mandevilles  were  a  long-lived 
race,-  the  Captain  was  not  disposed  to 
build  upon  expectations  which  might 
not  be  realized  until  his  own  youth  was 
spent.  Therefore,  in  coming  out  to  the 
colonies  to  serve  his  King,  Captain 
Mandeville  had  it  also  in  mind 
to  serve  himself  in  the  manner  not  un¬ 
usual  among  his  kind,  the  manner  of 
which  his  own  father  had  set  him  the 
example,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
William  Campbell — also  a  younger  son 
— had  served  himself  when  he  married 
Sally  Izard  and  a  dowry  of  fifty  thous¬ 
and  pounds.  The  colonies  offered  a 
fruitful  hunting-ground,  and  colonial 
heiresses  afforded  covetable  prizes  for 
younger  sons  who  knew  how  to  make 
the  best  of  family  glamour.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  Captain  Mandeville  came 
out  persuaded  that  in  his  own  case  the 
hunt  need  not  be  carried  very  far  afield. 
Sir  Andrew  Carey,  that  wealthy  and  in¬ 
fluential  South  Carolina  tory,  descended 
on  the  distaff  side  from  that  Mandeville 
who  had  been  one  of  the  original  Lords 
Proprietors,  was  a  remote  kinsman  of 
the’ Captain’s,  and  so  passionately  proud 
of  his  descent  from  so  ancient  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  stock  as  to  be  disposed  to 
regard  the  kinship  as  much  closer  than 
it  actually  was.  And  Sir  Andrew  had  a 
daughter,  an  only  child.  What,  then, 
more  natural  than  that  this  widower, 
with  no  son  of  his  own  to  succeed  him, 
should  perceive  in  Mandeville  the  son- 
in-law  of  his  dreams? 

The  only  thing  omitted  from  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  shrewd  calculations  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Henry  Fitzroy  Latimer,  of 
Santee  Broads,  and  of  the  Latimer  Bar¬ 
ony  on  the  Saluda.  And  this  omission 
might  entirely  have  wrecked  those  same 
calculations  but  for  the  dispensation  of 
Providence  by  which  Latimer  was  guid¬ 
ed  into  the  paths  of  rebellion. 

The  outraged  Sir  Andrew  let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  saw  repeated  between 
himself  and  Latimer  the  fable  of  the 
woodman  and  the  snake,  and  he  swore 
that  he  would  play  out  the  woodman  s 
part. 

When  Captain  Mandeville’s  eyes, 
which  missed  few  things,  observed 
thereafter  the  disappearance  from  Myr¬ 
tle’s  finger  of  a  certain  brilliant-studded 
hoop  of  gold,  he  accounted  the  battle 
almost  over.  Nor  did  he  permit  him¬ 
self  to  be  unduly  concerned  by  the 
pallid  listlessness  that  descended  upon 
Myrtle  in  those  spring  days. 

If  he  curbed  himself,  using  a  masterly 
restraint  at  present  while  her  grief  en¬ 
dured,  yet  he  envisaged  the  future  con¬ 
fidently.  He  knew  his  world,  and  he 
knew  humanity.  He  knew  that  there  is 
no  wound  of  the  heart  which  time  can¬ 
not  heal.  It  was  for  him  to  contain  him¬ 
self  until  he  was  sure  that  the  healing 
process  should  be  well  advanced.  The 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  1926 
rest  should  follow  naturally  and  easily. 

There  was  no  coxcombry  in  his  per¬ 
suasion.  That  he  was  agreeable  to  Myr¬ 
tle,  she  rendered  evident.  And  in  the 
guest  for  sympathy  and  affection  which 
is  natural  to  those  who  have  been  hurt 
as  she  had  been,  it  was  inevitable  that 
her  relations  with  her  kinsman  Mande- 
ville  should  be  strengthened  in  their  in¬ 
timacy.  Add  to  this  that  he  had  now 
the  assurance  of  Sir  Andrew’s  entire 
favour  and  support.  Sir  Andrew  had 
done  more  than  hint  it  to  him.  There 
was  an  end  to  any  thought  of  marriage 
between  his  child  and  the  renegade  Lati¬ 
mer,  this  ungrateful  scoundrel  to  whom 
his  house  was  closed,  which  the  Captain 
assumed — and  not  without  justification — 
to  mean  that  the  way  to  his  own  suit 
lay  open.  That  suit  he  now  cautiously 
pursued,  and  it  was  in  the  pursuit  of  it 
that  he  was  riding  to  Fairgrove,  bearing 
^  choice  item  of  news  which  the  inter¬ 
view  that  morning  with  Dick  Williams 
jiad  supplied  him. 

He  turned  up  King  Street,  where  the 
traffic  was  less  brisk,  and  pushed  on  at 
a  better  pace  towards  the  Town  Gate. 
On  a  sandy  waste  beyond  the  unfinished 
fortification  works,  undertaken  some 
twenty  years  before,  but  subsequently 
abandoned,  he  saw  a  considerable  party 
of  militia  at  drill.  It  was  composed 
largely  of  jmung  men  of  the  working- 
classes,  the  least  responsible,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  inflammable  material  in 
the  province.  The  sight  of  Mandeville’s 
red  coat  provoked  certain  ribaldries, 
which  they  shouted  after  him,  but  more 
or  less  in  a  spirit  of  good-humour. 

Paying  little  heed  to  them,  he  rode 
amain  along  the  old  Indian  trail  across 
the  pine  barrens,  a  desolate  landscape  of 
shallow  dunes  unrelieved  by  any  vegeta¬ 
tion  other  than  the  clumps  of  pine  trees 
rearing  themselves  black  and  fragrant 
in  the  sunshine. 

It  would  be  something  after  two  o’¬ 
clock  in  the-  afternoon  when  Mandeville 
brought  his  now  foam-flecked  horse  to 
the  tall,  wrought-iron  gates  of  Fair- 
grove,  and  the  broad  avenue  bordered 
with  live-oaks,  nearly  a  mile  long,  which 
clove  the  parklands  about  the  stately 
home  of  Andrew  Carey. 

I  his  house  of  Fairgrove  was  a  noble 
four-square  mansion  of  Queen  Anne  de¬ 
sign,  with  very  tall,  white-sashed  win¬ 
dows,  equipped  with  white-slatted  jal¬ 
ousies.  It  had  been  built  fifty  years  or 
so  ago,  of  brick,  now  mellowed  by  age 
and  weather,  brought  out  as  ballast  by 
the  ships  from  England.  Emerging  from 
the  avenue  on  to  a  wide  semi-circular 
sweep  of  gravel,  you  might  have  con¬ 
ceived  yourself  confronting  an  English 
country  house  of  Kent  or  Surrey.  Wide 
lawns  were  spread  on  either  hand,  under 
the  shade  of  massive  cedars,  whilst  a 
flight  of  terraces  on  the  northern  side 
broke  the  harsh  slope  by  which  the  land 
fell  away  sharply  to  the  river. 

A  negro  groom  led  away  the  Cap¬ 
tain  s  horse.  Remus,  the  negro  butler, 
ushered  him  into  the  house,  and  into  the 
long,  cool  dining-room,  where  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
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plantation,  was  refreshing  himself  with 
a  morning  punch.  He  was  in  riding- 
-boots,  and  his  gloves  and  long  silver- 
mounted  switch  lay  on  the  table  where 
he  had  flung  them  a  moment  since.  His 
daughter  was  ministering  to  him,  but 
mechanically  and  listlessly.  She  had 
that  morning  received  Harry’s  letter 
from  Savannah,  and  so  different  was  it 
from  what  she  had  hoped  and  expected 
that  it  left  her  with  a  feeling  that  life 
was  at  an  end. 

Sir  Andrew,  a  big,  bluff  man,  looking 
in  his  grey  riding-frock  and  buckskins 
like  a  typical  English  squire,  heaved 
himself  up  to  greet  his  visitor. 


‘Robert,  my  boy,  we’re  favoured.  Re¬ 
mus,  a  punch  for  Captain  Mandevilfe.’ 

The  words  were  naught.  The  cordial¬ 
ity  of  the  welcome  lay  in  the  ringing 
voice,  the  beaming  countenance,  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

And  Myrtle,  slim,  tall,  and  ethereal  in 
a  hooped  gown  of  lilac,  a  dark  curl  coil¬ 
ing  on  her  milk-white  neck,  gave  him, 
as  he  bowed  to  kiss  her  finger-tips,  a 
greeting  that  was  as  frank  and  friendly 
as  her  listlessness  permitted,  whereafter 
she  sought  to  busy  herself  with  Remus 
at  the  great  mahogany  sideboard  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Captain’s  punch. 

•*Time  hangs  on  your  hands,’  Sir  An¬ 


drew  rallied  him,  ‘and  it’s  plain  the  Gov* 
ernor  and  his  Council  don’t  overwork 
you.’ 

‘They  may  be  doing  so  before  long. 
Sir  Andrew.  And,  faith,  the  sooner,  the 
better.’  He  paused  to  receive  the  punch, 
which  old  Remus  proffered  on  a  salver, 
and  gracefully  to  thank  Miss  Carey  for 
her  part  in  its  preparation. 

‘Confusion  to  all  rebels,’  he  said  light¬ 
ly  as  he  raised  the  glass  .to  hi.  lips. 

‘Amen  to  that!  Amen  I’  boomed 
solemnly  the  voice  of  Sir  Andrew,  whilst 
Myrtle  looked  on  with  a  face  that  was 
white  and  drawn. 

( Continued  Next  Week ) 


Mrs.  Jones — Father  loves  to  have 
me  bring  him  to  this  old  hill  ivhere  he 
used  to  coast  when  he  zvas  a  boy. 

Judge. 


I H  it’s  a  Fa ra mou n t  Picture  it's  the  best  show  in  town  I ” 


$6  (22) 


Give  your  radio  set 


more  power 


with  one  new 
Radiotron! 


Drive  a  car  uphill  beyond  its 
power — and  the  motor  knocks. 
Drive  a  radio  set  beyond  its 
power— and  the  last  tube  chokes. 
But  change  one  single  tube  in 
the  set— and  you  have  the  power 
you  need  for  greater  volume  and 
finer  tone.  Ask  any  radio  dealer 
how  to  use  a  new  power  Radiol 
tron  in  your  set. 


Radiotron  UX-112 
The  new  storage  battery  power 
Radiotron  UX-112  may  be  used  in 
isets  that  use  Radiotron  UV-201-A. 


Radiotron  UX-120 
The  new  dry  battery  power  Radio¬ 
tron  UX-120  may  be  used  in 
jsets  that  use  Radiotron  UV-199 
tor  Radiotron  WD-11  (or  WD-12). 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


I\CA“I\adiotron 

Jmade  by  the  makers  of  rad.i.o las 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 

Series  8,  Number  1 


Copyright  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 


10 — Desired 

12 —  Lawful 

13 —  Deep  mud 
15 — Talk  wildly 

17 —  Memorandum 

18 —  Belonging  to 
that  woman 

21 — Fixed  in  opinion 
23 — Frosting 
25 — Restores  to 
health 

28 —  Make  use  of 

29 —  Complete 

30 —  Prohibit 

31—  Limb 

34 —  Female  animal 
j  parent 

35 —  Prepare  for  pub¬ 
lication 

36 —  Long  sticks 

37 —  American  cat¬ 
like  animal 

39 —  Change  for  the 
better 

40 —  Precious 

41 —  Arid 

43—  Ebb 

44 —  Human 

47 — Elongated  fish 
49 — Contends  with 

51 — Germinated 
grain 

53 — At  liberty 
55 — Bind 

57— Chill 


HORIZONTAL 


1 — Distant 
4 — Domestic  animal 

7 —  Heap 

8 —  Heroic 

10 —  Sign  denoting  an 
omission 

11 —  Even 

13 —  Medieval  war- 
club 

14—  Wrath 
16 — Paradise 

18 —  Employ 

19 —  Wrathful 

20—  Self  (PI) 

22 — Before 

24 — Fi.  1  woman 

26 —  Devoured 

27 —  Diminish 
30 — Projectile 
32 — Errs 

S3 — Passage-money 


34 — Rely 

38 — Esteem 

42 —  Bustle 

43 —  Alcoholic  liquor 

45 —  Injure 

46 —  Measure  of 
length 

48 —  Sour  fruit 

49 —  In  a  high  degree 

50 —  Abound 

52 —  Vehicle 

53 —  Elegant 

54 —  Prearranged  list 
56 — Wearied 

58 —  Moved  smoothly 

59 —  Playing-card 
with  single  spot 

60 —  Mound  of  sand 
(Golf) 

61 —  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral 


VERTICAL 


1 —  A  blaze 

2 —  Beverage 

3 —  Go  to  bed 

4 —  Blot  out 


5 —  Open  (Poetic) 

6 —  Bestow 

7 —  Step  in  walking 
9 — Surrender 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


VVT’E  are  publish- 
ing  the  win¬ 
ning  letters  of  our 
last  contest  for  the 
best  letters  on  the 
subject  “Improving 
the  Lone  Scout  Col¬ 
umn.’'  The  first 
prize  was  won  by 
Paul  Tilford,  Smiths 
Basin,  N.  Y.,  and  the  second  prize  by 

Elmer  Leisten  of  Webster,  N.  Y.  In 

addition  to  the  suggestions  contained  in 
these  letters  we  received  many  others 
whiph  we  have  been  trying  to  follow, 
in  order  to  make  the  column  more  in¬ 
teresting.  We  hope  you  enjoy  the 
prizes. 


Improving-  the  Lone  Scout 
Column  —  (First  Prize) 

U'VERYONE  will  admit  that  interest 
in  the  column  is  what  is  needed, 
but  that  is  the  question,  what  will  make 
it  more  interesting,  thereby  creating  the 
interest  of  the  scouts? 

Lone  Scouts  are  surely  interested  in 
radio.  Enough  scouts  must  have  radios 
so  that  letters  on  radio  would  evoke 
interest.  Even  if  they  didn’t  own 
radios,  it  would  be  interesting  just  the 
same.  A  distance  contest  would  he 
participated  in  by  many  scouts.  The 
longest  verified  report  could  be  awarded 
the  prize.  Of  course  size  of  receiver 
would  figure  in  the  awarding  of  the 
prize. 

When  the  column  gets  down  to  a  boy 
in  the  form  of  his  hobby,  whether  it  be 
radio,  stamp  collecting,  stone  collecting 
or  anything  else,  it’s  bound  to  attract 
his  attention.  A  variety  is  surely  all 
that  is  needed.  Every  scout  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  thing. 

An  American  Agriculturist  Booster 
Contest  would  arouse  the  livewire 
scouts. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  enough  scouts 
do  not  have  goods  to  sell  or  exchange 
enough  to  make  a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  department  a  success.  It  would 
take  up  quite  a  lot  of  space  and  we 
haven’t  any  too^  much  now. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  all  that 
is  needed  is  the  views  of  all  you  scouts. 
If  the  Editor  knew  what  you  wanted 
he  could  probably  soon  give  it  to  yen. 
PAUL  TILFORD,  (15) 

Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y. 


Improving  the  Lone  Scout 
Column  (Second  Prize) 

[  HAVE  thought  of  a  few  suggestions 
1  for  improving  the  Lone  Scout  column. 

Firstly  is  the  classified  ad.  In  this 
you  get  more  familiar  with  our  brother’s 
ways.  Secondly,  all  scouts  like  to  know 
what  their  brothers  look  like.  So  I 
suggest  that  each  prize  winner  send  in 
his  picture.  Thirdly,  I  think  all  the 
scouts  would  like  to  know  what  their 
superiors  look  like.  So  I  suggest  that 
some  of  our  superiors  have  their  pic¬ 
ture  in  once  in  a  while.  I  think  a  nice 
story  on  camping  or  hunting  from  some 
of  our  superiors  once  or  twice  a  month 
would  prove  very  interesting  to  the 
scouts. 

ELMER  LEISTEN,  (10) 

Webster,  N.  Y. 


Our  Next  Contest 

UR  next  contest  which  starts  im¬ 
mediately  and  which  will  be  finish¬ 
ed  March  15th  will  be  for  letters  on  the 
subject  “THE  FUNNIEST  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  I  EVER  HAD”.  We  have 
chosen  this  subject  for  a  contest  be¬ 
cause  it  will  enable  everyone  to  take 
part.  We  have  all  had  funny  experi¬ 
ences  and  we  like  to  hear  about  the  ex- 


"1  pledge  allegi-  J§lfk 

ance  to  my  flag  lmlm 

and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and  ^§| 

justice  for  all.  1  y|| 

will  do  a  useful  ||f 

thing  each  day  and  Wj 

be  worthy  of  the  _ 

name  Lone  Scout." 

periences  of  others.  So  get  busy,  boys, 
before  it  slips  your  mind.  Sit  down  and 
write  us  a  letter,  marking  it  “For  the 
Lone  Scout  Contest.” 

Lone  Scout  Age  Limit 

We  have  received  orders  that  we  are 
to  accept  no  more  applications  front 
boys  who  are  under  12  years  of  age. 
Those  under  12  who  are  already  mem¬ 
bers  will,  so  far  as  we  know,  retain 
their  membership.  As  you  know  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  for 
some  time  about  this  matter. 

The  letters  from  you  scouts  seem  to 
come  in  by  flocks.  Just  at  present  we 
are  in  need  of  some  letters  on  good,  live 
subjects  for  printing  in  the  column.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  the  fellows  who  are  try¬ 
ing  for  a  merit  medal. 


Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

Here  is  a  song  I  have  thought  up  for 
you  to  sing.  It  is  to  the  tune  of  "it  ain't 
going  to  rain  any  more.” 

Oh!  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  are 
working  every  day, 

To  make  this  old  earth  happier — happier 
in  every  way. 

Chorus 

Oh!  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  they 
always  do  their  best, 

To  make  the  nation  better,  better  than 
the  rest. 

Oh!  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  are  going 
to  rule  the  land, 

For  the  boys  will  all  soon  grow  to  men,  and 
they  sure  have  got  the  sand. 

Oh!  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  are  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  time. 

We  have  a  thousand  members  who  work 
most  ail  the  time. 

Oh!  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  are  thriv¬ 
ing  all  the  while, 

Why  don’t  you  Join  us  boys?  You'll  like 
us  all  a  pile. 

I  hope  the  tribes  will  adopt  it  for  their 
tribe  song. 

Scoutingly, 

ELBERT  S.  AKLEY  (10) 
DeKaib  Junction,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts  and  Editor: 

Just  a  few  lines  while  i  am  not  doing 
anything  this  morning.  I  Just  went  out 
to  get  the  mail  I  got  a  little  packet.  Whc.t 
do  you  suppose  it  contained — a  degree  pin 
for  4th,  5th,  and  6th  degrees. 

I  just  sent  in  my  points  for  Booster  pin. 
Hope  that  all  you  Lone  Scouts  are  pro¬ 
gressing. 

Would  like  to  hear  from  other  Lone 
Scouts  who  are  interested  in  electricity  and 
garage  work.  Say  Scout!  Wouldn’t  it  be 
great  if  we  could  have  a  whole  page  in  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  1  think  It 
would. 

WILLIAM  L.  BARBER  (5) 

R.  F.  D.  3,  Aitmar,  N.  Y. 


The  Case  For  the  A.  F.  B.  F. 

( Continued  from  page  47) 

criticising  the  actions  taken  by  national 
organizations,  and  consider  whether  we 
are  influenced  too  much  by  our  local 
environment  or  not. 

To  get  back  to  the  present  status  of 
the  A.  F.  B.  F.,  I  still  maintain  that  il 
truly  represents  a  reflection  of  the 
thinking  of  the  American  Farmer,  and 
even  though  the  officials  in  our  organi¬ 
zation  may  change,  in  the  last  analysis 
the  direction  of  finances  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  is  guided  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  elected  by  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  This  Board  is 
conservative  and  will  never  consent  to 
a’  j  deviation  from  the  sound  financial 
policy  and  a  wise  and  conservative  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  which  has  been  followed 
during  the  past  year. 


-  <»>«? 
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Proper  Radio  Battery  Care 
Saves  Expenses  and  Im¬ 
proves  Reception 

'•  Brainard  Foote 

The  working  parts  of  a  radio  set  re¬ 
quire  slight  attention.  The  power  sup¬ 
ply,  however,  needs  frequent  care.  The 
power  supply  includes  the  “A”  battery, 
used  for  lighting  the  tubes;  the  “B”  bat¬ 
tery,  for  energizing  them  for  amplifica¬ 
tion  and  the  “C”  battery,  for  controlling 
the  tubes. 

Some  batteries  may  be  recharged 
when  used  up — others  must  be  thrown 
away  and  new  ones  purchased.  Careful 
attention  to  these  matters  keeps  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  peak  of  efficiency  at  a  min¬ 
imum  cost. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  “A”  or  fila¬ 
ment  lighting  battery.  Where  dry  cell 
tubes  are  used,  standard  No.  6  dry  cells 
furnish  the  power.  These  are  connect¬ 
ed  in  various  combinations,  according  to 
the  voltage  taken  by  the  tube  and  the 
number  of  tubes.  Counting  one  such  dry 
cell  to  each  “WD”  type  of  tube,  the 
average  life  will  be  80  hours  (of  actual 
use).  Counting  three  such  cells  for  each 
“199”  type  of  tube,  the  average  life  will 
be  300  hours.  If  these  are  three^  cells 
for  two  “199”  tubes,  the  life  will  be 
150  hours,  etc. 

How  to  Save  Dry  Batteries 

Dry  cell  sets  usually  have  rheostats, 
not  only  for  turning  the  set  on  and  off 
but  for  regulating  the  filament  current. 
The  rheostat  should  never  be  moved 
beyond  the  point  where  good  reception 
commences.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
advance  it  beyond  this  point,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  it  still  further  after  the  set  has 
been  running  a  while,  the  dry  cells  need 
renewal.  NEVER  turn  off  the  set  by 
the  switch  and  leave  the  rheostat  on  full, 
as  the  batteries  recuperate  and  may  burn 
out  the  tubes  should  the  switch  be 
thrown  on  again. 

The  voltmeter  is  a  useful  instrument. 
Test  dry  cells  while  the  set  is  running. 
If  they  drop  below  1.2  volts,  their  useful 
life  is  gone  and  better  results  will  fol¬ 
low  the  installation  of  new  ones.  An 
ammeter  is  often  used  to  test  them. 
When  new,  a  reading  of  about  28  am¬ 
peres  is  obtained  on  “short-circuiting” 
them  in  this  way — when  run  down  the 
ammeter  reads  very  little. 

Figuring  Storage  Battery  “Life” 

The  storage  battery  is  perhaps  a  more 
popular  filament  lighting  source.  The 
approximate  hours’  service  it  will  yield 
may  be  quickly  figured  out.  If  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  an  80  ampere-hour  unit,  it  will 
deliver  2  amperes  for  40  hours,  1  ampere 
for  80  hours  and  so  on.  If  the  set  has 
5  tubes,  each  taking  %.  ampere,  the  total 
drain  on  the  battery  is  1%  amperes.  On 
an  80  ampere-hour  battery,  they  wil 
run  for  about  64  hours. 

The  battery  may  be  charged  at  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  or  at  home.  Choose  a  relia¬ 
ble  place  and  check  up  on  the  work  by 
testing  the  battery  yourself  after  charg¬ 
ing.  Note  whether  water  has  been  add¬ 
ed  and  the  battery  cleaned  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  it  is  charged  at  home,  a  charger 
is  necessary.  The  type  of  charger  using 
a  rectifier  tube  is  quiet  but  needs  a  new 
tube  now  and  then,  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Chemical  chargers  last  a  long  time,  are 
silent  and,  if  of  good  make,  do  not 
“gas.”  The  vibrator  charger  is  the 
cheapest  and  quite  satisfactory,  although 
needing  new  contacts  once  in  a  while. 

A  voltmeter  does  not  test  a  storage 
battery  properly,  as  it  will  show  6  volts 
when  almost  used  up.  Use  a  hydrome¬ 
ter.  Get  one  with  a  wide  glass,  so  that 
the  float  doesn’t  stick  to  the  inside  wall. 
Keep  the  hydrometer  suspended  in  a 
wide-mouth  bottle,  long  enough  so  that 
the  rubber  tube  doesn’t  touch  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Keep  a  bottle  of  distilled  water  on 
hand.  Garages  sell  it,  and  clean  snow 
toay  be  melted  for  distilled  water.  After 
ft  half-hour’s  rainfall  (to  clean  the  air) 
tain-water  may  be  caught  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Under  no  circumstances  use 
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RADIO 


V. 


Radio,  yes— 
but  what  kind  ? 

This  is  a  commonsense  advertisement,  meant' 
for  farmers,  their  wives  and  children. 


The  set  shown  is  efie 
Model  zo  Compact 
Price,  £80 


Every  Sunday  Evening 
The  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Hour  brings  you  the  stars 
of  opera  and  concert.  In 
Radio’s  finest  program.  Hear 
it  at  9:15  Eastern  Time, 
8:15  Central  Time,  through: 

WEAF . New  York 

WJAR  ......  Providence 

WEEI . Bolton 

WCAP  .....  Washington 

WSAI .......  Cincinnati 

WCCO  .  Minneapolis^!. Paul 
WPI  )  ‘Philadelphia 

WOO  I  *  alternating 

WCAE . Pittsburgh 

WGR . Buffalo 

WOC  ......  Davenport 

WTAG . Worcester 

KSD . St.  Louie 

WWJ . Detroit 

WEAR . Cleveland 

tv  lib . Chicago 


You  already  know  that  a  radio  set  is 
a  good  thing  to  have,  and  if  you  don’t 
get  one  pretty  soon  you’ll  begin  to  feel 
you  are  lagging  behind  the  neighbors. 

But  as  the  kinds  of  radio  sets  are  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea  for  number — and 
as  nobody  wants  to  make  a  mistake — 
you  may  be  hesitating. 

If  you  will  select  your  radio  just  as 
you  select  your  livestock  or  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  you  can’ t  go  wrong.  Y oulearned 
long  ago  that  poor  animals,and  poor  im¬ 
plements  don’t  do  the  job,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  cost  more  than  good  ones. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  radio.  Who 
makes  it — and  how?  What’s  its  repu¬ 
tation  ?  Whatever  set  you  buy,  your  sat¬ 
isfaction  will  depend  on  the  answer  to 
these  questions. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio  comes  from  the 
same  manufacturer  who  makes  the 
Atwater  Kent  ignition  system  for  auto¬ 
mobiles.  It  is  designed  in  our  own  labor¬ 
atory.  It  is  made  in  the  largest  radio 
factory  in  the  world  with  as  much  care 
as  if  this  were  the  smallest  factory  in  the 
world  and  a  reputation  was  yet  to  be  won ! 

So  strictlyis  the  integrity  of  our  name¬ 
plate  guarded  that  one  out  of  every  ten 


workers  in  the  factory  is  a  tester — and 
every  set  has  to  pass  159  tests  before 
it  can  leave  the  factory. 

The  result  is  that  when  Atwater  Kent 
Radio  reaches  your  home  it  is  absolutely 
dependable — and  it  stays  so.  You  do 
not  have  to  fuss  and  tinker  and  apologize. 

In  addition,  it  has  all  the  other  good 
qualities — tone  and  volume,  range  and 
Selectivity — -without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
one  to  over-emphasize  another.  It  is  so 
good  looking  that  it  makes  an  agreeable 
companion  in  any  room. 

And  the  price  is  the  lowest  at  which 
reliable, full-powered  (you’ll  need  that!) 
thoroughbred  radio  can  be  sold. 

That’s  the  whole  story.  It  is  so  com¬ 
pelling  that  more  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies —  as  proved  by  every  survey — 
intend  to  buy  Atwater  Kent  Radio  than 
any  other  make. 

Listen  to  your  neighbors’  sets.  Con¬ 
sult  the  nearest  Atwater  Kent  dealer. 
Look  outside  and  inside.  Tune  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  and  out.  Make  any  test — any 
comparison — for  performance,  appear¬ 
ance,  price.  That’s  the  way  Atwater 
Kent  Receiving  Sets  and  Radio  Speak¬ 
ers  are  sold. 


Send  for  it  l 

We  will  gladly  send  you- free 
a  copy  of  this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  32-page  booklet  if  you 
will  just  write  and  ask  us.  In 
it  you  will  find  descriptions  and 
prices  of  Atwater  Kent  Re¬ 
ceiving  Sets,  Radio  Speakers 
and  other  equipment. 

ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  COMPANY 

A,  Atwater  Kent ,  President 

4769  Wissahickon  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 

You’ll  need  this ,  too 

A  good  set  deserves  a  good  mate.  Remember  that 
the  sound,  as  it  comes  to  you,  is  made  in  th* 
speaker.  The  best  radio  set  cannot  do  itself  justice 
if  the  reproducing  instrument  is  inferior. 

So  you  will  need  an  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Speaker.  It  is  designed  to  give 
you  the  true  values  of  speech 
and  music,  without  blurring, 
without  loss  of  high  or  low 
notes — and  it  docs. 

If  you  already  have  a  set 
with  another  speaker — try  it 
with  the  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Speaker  and  note  the  differ* 
ence. 


Mode!  H,  with  9* 
flexible  cord,  $z» 


water  from  the  faucet,  as  it  is  full  of 
minerals  harmful  to  the  battery. 

Don’t  Use  Battery  to  Last  Drop 

Don’t  use  the  battery  to  the  last  drop, 
as  it  harms  it.  Test  it  with  the  hydrom¬ 
eter  and  when  below  1.140,  charge  it. 
Full  charge  is  at  about  1,280.  The 
hydrometer  float  rises  to  the  high  point 
at  full  charge  and  sinks  if  the  battery 
is  dead.  After  charging,  clean  the  dirt 
off  with  a  brush  and  pail  of  water — 
then  dry  it.  If  green  corrosion  collects 
on  the  positive  terminal,  scrape  it  off 
and  put  on  a  coating  of  vaseline  or 
grease.  Most  chargers  are  connected 
either  way — and  are  “self-polarizing”.  If 


yours  is  marked  plus  and  minus,  connect 
it  carefqlly.  If  you  are  doubtful  as  to 
the  battery  plus  and  minus  post,  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  negative  is  always  -.lean 
and  the  positive  usually  hard  to  turn 
and  shows  green  corrosion. 

It  is  best  not  to  charge  in  the  living- 
room,  as  some  gas  is  given  off,  with  a 
small  acid  percentage  which  may  dam¬ 
age  draperies.  Stand  the  battery  in  a 
hard  rubber  or  glass  tray  to  protect  the 
rugs,  keep  it  wiped  clean  and  dry  and 
the  vent  caps  screwed  on  tightly. 
Squeaking  and  scraping  spunds  are  heard 
in  the  radio  set  if  a  battery  connection 
is  loose.  Clean  the  connections  and 
tighten  them.  Just  before  charging  it, 


add  distilled  water  till  the  plates  are 
covered.  The  water  can  then  be  seen 
near  the  vent  hole  and  no  difficulty  is  had 
in  filling  the  hydrometer. 

Caring  for  “B”  Batteries 

If  you  use  rechargeable  “B”  batter* 
ies,  the  general  advice  given  above  holds 
with  them.  Be  sure  to  add  sufficient 
water  when  necessary.  Most  radio 
listeners  use  dry  cell  “B”  batteries, 
which  are  thrown  away  when  exhausted; 
Never  test  them  with  an  ammeter,  as 
this  not  only  runs  them  down  but  is  a 
poor  test  anyway.  Use  a  voltmeter,  and 
the  purchase  of  a  voltmeter  is  advised.- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Some  Things  My  Small  Daughter  Has  Taught  Me 

Furthermore,  The  Learning  Process  Is  Not  Confined  To  The  Child  Alone 


The  writer  of  this  article  gives  in  an 
interesting  manner  the  benefits  of  her  ex- 
,  perience  in  training  her  small  daughter. 
Hozvever,  parents  of  several  children  often 
remark  that  methods  used  for  one  child 
will  not  always  be  successful  with  other 
children,  even  though  of  the  same  family 
and  brought  up  wider  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  Nevertheless,  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  training  children  and  feeding 
them  in  order  to  have  healthy,  strong 
bodies  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  uniform. 
— Household  Editor. 

CHE  isn’t  very  old — only  a  little  past 
^  a  year  and  a  half — but  she  has  al¬ 
ready  taught  me  many  things  concern¬ 
ing  childhood  and  I  expect  there  are 
many  more  to  follow.  Meanwhile  I  try 
to  make  her  understand  a  few  principles 
of  right  living.  Dorothy  Jean  has 
proven  to  me  conclusively  that  every 
baby,  if  well,  and  unspoiled  by  too  much 
attention,  can  and  will  be  a  good  baby, 
content  to  play  by  herself,  crying  sel¬ 
dom,  serene  in  manner,  even  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  happj  and  unselfish. 

Begin  Training  Early 

I  have  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  time  to  begin  training  a  child  is 
with  her  first  entrance  upon  this  globe. 
It  takes  only  a  few  short  weeks  for  the 
young  infant  to  discover  her  authority 
and  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  if  permitted. 
After  three  months  of  colic  which  I 
strongly  believe  was  interspersed  with 
being  spoiled,  my  small  girl  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  putting  herself  to 
sleep  all  alone  in  a  dark  room.  The 
first  night  was  heartrending  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Finally,  after  several  maternal 
inspections,  and  after  many  sobs  from 
the  wee  one,  she  gave  up  and  slept 
peacefully  all  night.  One  week  was  re¬ 
quired  to  effect  a  cure,  cech  evening  the 
time  of  crying  growing  shorter,  until 
now  the  only  sound  is  a  contented  sleepy 
song  which  soon  ceases ;  teaching  me 
that  a  child  does  not  need  to  be  rocked 
or  have  a  light  to  sleep. 

One  thing  I  have  greatly  desired  for 
my  daughter  is  that  she  should  be  left 
alone.  The  result  has  caused  me  to  feel 
it  to  be  a  good  thing.  It  will  teach  her 
self  reliance  and  help  her  to  keep  her 
nerves  down.  Too  often  a  parent  feels 
it  is  necessary  to  surround  a  child  with 
individuals  and  excitement.  Weariness 
results  and  then  nerves  crop  out.  The 
child  is  cross,  fidgety  and  nervous,  and 
we  try  to  lay  it  to  some  prenatal  in¬ 
fluence,  or  teeth  or  wrong  food.  An 
infant's  nervous  system  is  so  delicate 
and  sensitive  and  so  many  ills  may  come 
from  an  impaired  one  that  we  can  not 
exercise  too  much  care  in  guarding  it 
during  this  time. 

Sleep  from  Seven  to  Seven 

My  girl  has  also  taught  me  that  if 
given  a  chance  a  child  will  greatly  enjoy 
a  good  twelve  hours  sleep  at  night — • 
from  seven  until  seven.  No  late  hours 
or  bed  time  frolics  for  her.  When  nap 
time  comes  it  means  sleep  and  she  rea¬ 
lizes  it. 

I  have  discovered  too  that  the  maxim, 
“The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword” 
may  be  altered  and  made  applicable  to 
childhood  by  reading  “Suggestion  is 
mightier  than  force.”  When  impatience 
or  anger  are  evident  in  my  voice  they 
strike  a  responsive  note  in  my  child’s 
mind  and  immediately  a  rebellion 
springs  up  in  her  small  heart.  On  the 
other  hand  the  desired  result  may  be 
achieved  by  gentle  tones  and  a  few 
subtle  suggestions  arousing  no  feeling 
of  antagonism  in  the  small  one’s  mind. 

Then,  too,  I  am  coming  to  realize  that 
corporal  punishment  is  not  really  effec¬ 
tive.  I  have  tried  it  once  or  twice  and 
have  come  to  believe  firmly  that  patience 
is  the  greatest  asset  in  correction.  It 
may  take  several  experiences  and~many 
“No,  noes”  but  in  th:  end  the  child’s 
mind  grasps  what  you  are  trying  to 
impress  upon  it  and  she  respects  your 


wishes — not  from  fear  but  rather  from 
desire  and  understanding.  Dorothy  Jean 
realizes  that  there  are  certain  articles 
which  she  must  not  touch  because  they 
are  hot  or  sharp  or  Daddy’s  or  Mother’s, 
and  I  have  let  her  experience  a  bit  with 
pins  and  stoves  under  my  supervision. 
She  is  growing  to  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  these  things.  Then  there 
are  her  own  toys,  of  course,  and  some 
other  articles  on  which  no  restrictions 
are  placed. 


to  impress  upon  her  mind  that  loss  of 
self-control  is  highly  undesirable  and 
does  not  get  the  individual  anywhere. 
I  have  noticed  that  these  temper  spells 
are  much  less  frequent  and  she  is  de¬ 
veloping  patience. 

We  have  cuddly  hours,  too,  when  we 
find  a  book  and  simply  rest  and  rock. 
The  baby  heart  surely  responds  to  this 
time  and  surely  a  mother  owes  it  to 
her  child  as  much  as  she  does  right 
food  and  clean  garments. 


earnest;  first — plenty  of  sleep;  second — 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine; 
third — a  minimum  of  excitement  and  no 
late  hours;  fourth — simple  and  nutri¬ 
tious  food;  fifth — regularity  in  living 
habits. 

As  I  have  watched  my  girl  develop 
under  this  regime  I  am  convinced  that 
the  happiest,  healthiest,  and  wisest  child 
is  one  who  lives  very  simply,  both  as  to 
diet  and  living  habits. — Mrs.  -B.  B.  T. 


When  No  Means  NO 

I  have  also  learned  that  firmness  from 
the  first  in  regard  to  certain  decisions 
causes  much  less  friction  later  on.-  When 
Dorothy  Jean  realizes  that  I  mean  “NO” 
there  is  seldom  any  struggle. 

I  am  trying  now  to  reason  with  her 
and  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
certain  actions  as  simply  as  possible, 
even  though  she  may  not  entirely  under¬ 
stand,  guided  by  the  principle  that  an 
intelligence  should  be  reasoned  with, 
not  driven.  I  notice  she  is  more  willing 
to  accept  my  rulings  as  times  goes  by. 

My  daughter  is  certainly  teaching  me 
that  the  habit  of  neatness  is  not  born 
with  a  child.  We  are  trying  to  culti¬ 


vate  it  now  and  it  takes  a  deal  of  time 
and  patience.  When  toys  have  lost 
their  interest  and  are  left  in  a  jumble 
on  the  floor  I  take  my  small  girl  by  the 
hand  and  we  put  them  to  bed  with 
many  “sushs”  and  whisperings.  She 
does  the  work,  I  the  suggesting.  Child¬ 
hood  loves  anything  which  can  be  made 
a  game.  Then  she  helps  to  fetch  and 
carry  things  for  me  so  that  she  may 
learn  the  lesson  of  helpfulness. 

Once  in  a  while  she  develops  the 
proverbial  backbone.  Thereupon  a 
show  of  independence  is  not  solving 
the  problem.  When  I  know  that 
“spunk”  is  responsible  for  her  cry.  I 
like  to  wait  about  bestowing  attention 
until  that  note  has  left,  thereby  hoping 


I  suppose  Dorothy  Jean  might  be  said 
to  be  scientifically  fed.  If  such  a  term 
means  that  she  has  nutritious,  easily 
digested  foods  at  regular  intervals,  it  is 
true.  She  has  her  quart  of  milk  a  day, 
orange  juice,  stewed  fruits,  cooked 
cereal,  vegetables,  meat  broths,  eggs, 
custards  and  bread,  a  diet  varied  enough 
to  prevent  monotony.  That  she  thrives 
on  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at 
one  year  she  trebled  her  birthweight, 
had  seven  teeth,  a  vocabulary  of  twelve 
words,  and  a  happy  disposition  and  she 
has  never  known  a  day  of  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances. 

There  are  doubtless  many  rules  which 
may  be  laid  down  for  the  rearing  of 


our  children.  But  not  every  rule  will 
fit  in  all  cases.  I  think  that  it  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  this  is  so,  otherwise  how 
monotonous  would  be  the  rearing  of 
children  and  how  uninteresting  child¬ 
hood  itself!  The  great  appeal  of  a 
child  comes  through  watching  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  its  individuality  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  association  with  its  toys, 
playmates  and  elders.  To  help  that 
individuality  find  its  highest  expression 
through  right  development  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  parents. 

If  I  were  to  compile  “Rules  for  the 
Rearing  of  Children” — which  I  never 
shall,  I  should  make  them  include  these 
— and  they  are  rules  which  may  be 
applied  to  every  child  if  the  parent  is  in 


An  Ounce  Of  Prevention 

OST  mothers  dread  winter  with  its 
round  of  colds  and  perhaps  worse 
diseases.  They  would  buy  wholesale  any 
medicine  guaranteed  to  prevent  colds, 
but,  as  it  is,  the  process  of  prevention 
is  such  a  continuous  thing  that  any 
break  in  the  defense  may  bring  on  an 
attack. 

With  so  many  health  agencies  at 
work  spreading  the  gospel  of  good 
health,  it  would  seem  that  colds  would 
disappear  as  a  common  ailment.  But 
health  agencies  can  only  teach-— each 
individual  has  to  do  his  own  practicing. 

The  time  to  begin  the  battle  against 
colds  is  when  the  garden  is  planned  be¬ 
fore  the  spring  planting.  Plenty  of 
laxative  foods  fresh  or  canned  should 
be  included  for  use  both  summer  and 
winter.  Constipation  or  other  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  alimentary  tract  lowers  one’s 
resistance.  When  the  bars  are  down 
the  enemy  germs  invade  and  then 
trouble  begins.  Loss  of  sleep,  over-tired¬ 
ness,  not  enough  fresh  air,  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  or  exercise,  all  tend  to  lower  the 
bars  of  resistance. 

During  dark  winter  days,  a  bit  of 
sunshine  is  a  real  gift  from  the  health 
gods.  Ordinary  window-glass  strains 
out  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight,  so 
that  children  do  not  get  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  sunshine  unless  they  are  directly 
in  it.  y 

Keep  Kiddies  Out  in  Nice  Weather 

Properly  protected  with  light-weight 
but  warm  clothing,  children  can  get 
their  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  exercise  by 
playing  outdoors  all  winter  except  on 
stormy  days. 

If  one  of  the  family  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  stricken  with  a  cold,  the 
others  should  be  protected  against 
“catching”  it  from  him.  The  source  of 
infection  is  the  discharge  from  nose  and 
throat,  and  anything  which  distributes 
this  is  a  source  of  danger  to  others—- 
books,  toys,  towels,  dishes  and  silver, 
spray  from  sneezing  and  coughing,  all 
of  which  are  controllable  with  proper 
care. 

Just  as  the  burden  of  care  falls  upon 
the  mother  when  any  of  the  family  get 
sick,  so  upon  her  devolves  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  preventing  illness.  And  this 
is  a  case  where  “an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Light,  nourishing  foods,  (fruits  and 
vegetables)  instead  of  too  many  baked 
beans,  pies,  heavy  puddings,  pancakes 
and  similar  hearty  dishes,  coupled  with 
regular  habits  of  sleeping,  eating  and 
evacuation,  plenty  of  exercise  to  keep 
up  a  good  circulation,  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine — then  colds  should  not  be  the 
constant  annoyance  which  most  mothers 
have  to  endure  every  winter. 

♦  *  * 

The  housewife  who  makes  many  pies, 
finds  that  during  the  winter  she  has 
juice  from  berries,  peaches,  cherries,  etc, 
left  over.  Use  this  fruit  juice  in  moist¬ 
ening  mince  meat  raisins,  curants,  etc. 
Prunes  cooked  in  cherry  juice  have  a 
new  and  delightful  flavor  and  even 
dried  appricots,  apples  and  peaches  are 
delicious  if  softened  in  fruit  juice  in¬ 
stead  of  water. — L.  M.  T. 


Use  These  Patterns  for  Simple  Frocks 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  make  up  dresses  for  general  winter 
wear  which  every  woman  needs.  Woolen  materials  are  selling  for  reduced 
prices  and  here  are  some  simple  patterns  suited  for  just  such  a  dress. 


Pattern  2564  Is 
distinctly  stylish 
with  its  epaulet 
shoulder,  new  neck¬ 
line  and  inverted  side 
plaits  below  hips.  It 
comes  in  sizes  ~  16 
years,  36  to  44  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure. 
The  36  inch  size  takes 
3  %  yards  of  40 -inch 
material.  Price  13  c. 


Pattern  2565  is  a 
very  smart  design 
with  its  close-fitting 
sleeves,  long,  straight 
waist  and  flared  skirt. 
It  cuts  in  stout  sizes 
as  well  as  for  slen¬ 
der  people.  Sizes  16 
years,  36  to  44  in¬ 
ches  bust.  The  36 
inch  size  takes  3 'A 
yards  of  40  inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  4  Vs  yards 
of  ribbon.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2497  shows 
the  side  flares  which 
are  very  popular.  The 
small  sketches  show 
how  the  dress  is 
made.  It  comes  in 
sizes  14,  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  takes  3J4 
yards  of  36  inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  with  pat¬ 
tern.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2560  with 
its  up-to-date  round¬ 
ing  collar  and  front 
gathered  at  the  should¬ 
er  line  is  very  stylish. 
The  inverted  plaits  at 
the  bottom  may  be 
omitted  if  desired.  It 
comes  in  sizes  16 
years,  36  to  44  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  sizes 
takes  3  A  yards  of  40 
inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  We  also  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents 
extra  for  a  copy  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Magazine  and  mail  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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A  New-Old  Use  for  Corn 

Civil  War  Veterans  Used  Cereal  Coffee-- Whole  Grain  Cereal  Best 


PARENTS  are  often  heard  to  say  "I 
can  hardly  get  my  children  to  drink 
jnilk  but  they  coax  for  coffee.”  Wise 
parents  do  not  let  their  children  drink 
coffee. 

Try  the  following: 

Take  one  pint  of  field  corn,  wash  and 
drain  and  proceed  to  pop  it  as  you  would 
pop  pop-corn.  *  This  is  quickly  done,  even 
in  summer,  on  an  oil  stove  or  gas  range. 
Jt  will  not  pop  out  in  big  white  flakes  like 
pop  corn  but  will  brown  prettily  and 
crack  open  showing  some  white.  After 
browning  thoroughly,  put  the  com  through 
die  coffee  mill,  food  chopper  or  other 
corn  or  small  grain  mill. 

Proceed  to  cook  as  you  would  any 
cereal,  but  instead  of  cooking  until  thick 
drain  off  the  liquid  and  use  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  “coffee.”  (Grown-ups,  too,  will  be 
benefited  by  this  nourishing  drink). 

Stir  a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  corn  re¬ 
maining  after  liquid  is  drained  off,  and 
serve  as  a  cereal. 


Have  You  Discovered 
Kitchen  Short  Cuts? 

F  you  have  found  quick  and  easy 
ways  of  doing  kitchen  work, 
write  and  tell  the  readers  of  the 
A.  A.  about  it.  Aunt  Janet  of¬ 
fers  three  dollars  for  the  best 
letter  not  over  200  words  in  length, 
two  dollars  for  the  next  best,  and 
ter.  Tell  how  you  saved  yourself 
one  dollar  for  the  third  prize  let- 
time,  steps  or  labor  and  still 
achieved  satisfactory  results. 

Send  your  letters  before  March 
15th  to  Aunt  Janet,  care  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


It  is  delicious  with  cream  or  cream  and 
sugar,  if  milk  is  used  stir  a  small  piece  of 
butter  into  the  cereal  before  serving. 

Thus  for  25c,  the  price  of  one  peck  of 
corn,  we  can  make  15  pounds  of  cereal 
and  have  a  nutritious  drink  thrown  in. 

—A.  H.  A. 

In  testing  this  recipe,  the  $A  tester 
washed  the  corn  quickly  and  drained  it  so 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  popping. 
After  it  had  been  popped,  there  was  add¬ 
ed  four  times  as  much  water  as  com,  and 
fust  before  the  com  thickened ,  the  surplus 


water  zms  drained  off.  This  water  made 
a  surprisingly  good  drink,  but  is  better 
flavored  by  the  addition  of  a  little  salt. 
The  corn,  which  is  left,  although  not  look¬ 
ing  exactly  like  other  cereals,  was  very 
palatable  when  well  salted. 

Macaroni  Salad 

Cook  fancy  macaroni  in  hot  water 
which  has  been  pleasantly  salted;  when 
tender  drain  and  pour  on  cold  water  to 
make  firm.  Again  drain,  but  not  too 
dry,  then  add  1  or  2  canned  pimentoes 
cut  fine,  a  cup  of  chopped  celery,  a  small 
onion  minced,  a  little  table  pepper,  also 
a  green  sweet  pepper,  sliced  and  cut  fine, 
a  little  sugar  (just  so  you  can  taste  it). 
When  you  are  ready  to  serve,  add  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  mayonnaise  dressing; 
you  only  want  enough  to  make  it 
creamy;  it  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  a 
day  or  two.  It  is  delicious. 

The  quantity  of  cooked  macaroni  which 
combines  well  with  the  other  ingredients 
given  in  the  above  recipe  should  be  about 
X  quart.  The  crisp  green  vegetables  give  a 
delightful  crunchiness  to  the  otherwise 
heavy  and  solid  macaroni.  Sugar  is  a  great 
help  too. 


Linoleum  Tops  for  the  Table 

ITOW  about  your  working  surfaces? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  bare  tabic 
tops  or  your  oilcloth?  When  the  boards 
splinter  or  the  odor  of  an  onion  clings 
too  long  or  the  oilcloth  gets  cut  up  or 
cracked  discouragingly  often,  try  linoleum, 
advises  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home 
Economics.  Frequently  remnants  of  in¬ 
laid  linoleum  can  be  found  at  furniture 
stores  at  very  reasonable  prices  and  in 
just  about  the  size  needed.  Linoleum  may 
be  cemented  to  the  table  top  with  water¬ 
proof  glue  or  cement,  and  cut  flush  with 
the  table.  A  binding  put  around  the  edges 
makes  it  look  better.  To  prepare  the  top 
for  use,  melt  paraffin  and  with  a  soft 
cloth  or  brush  wipe  a  little  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then  with  a  warm  iron  press  in  all 
the  surface  will  absorb  and  wipe  off  the 
excess.  When  it  is  cooled,  go  over  it  with 
a  coat  of  spar  varnish  which  will  not  spot 
with  water.  The  linoleum  top  saves  the 
dishes;  hot  or  wet  pans  may  be  set  on  it 
without  injury  and  it  can  be  used  as  a 
bread  and  pastry  board.  A  well  chosen 
pattern  will  make  the  table  a  pleasant 
addition  to  the  room,  and  the  smooth  sur- 


Dainty  Snowberry  Design  for  Busy  People 


face  needs  only  an  occasional  renewing  of 
the  varnish. 


Do  You  Eat  Cheese? 

EVEN  though  New  York  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cheese  producing  states  and 
has  the  greatest  cheese  market  in  the  world, 
in  many  homes  cheese  is  seldom  seen  on 
the  table.  In  many  respects  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  foods  on  the  market, 
being  highly  concentrated,  one  pound  of 
it  containing  the  solid  part  of  a  gallon  of 
milk.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein,  which  has  more  value  in  the  body 
than  the  protein  found  in  vegetables  or 
meats.  The  fat  which  it  contains  is  butter 
fat,  rich  in  vitamines.  It  also  furnishes 
three  minerals  which  are  often  lacking  in 
our  diet.  One  of  them,  calcium,  is  very 
essential  to  the  growing  children,  needed 


No.  E3180 — A  centre  that  will  give  a  note 
of  cheer  to  a  dull  room,  or  a  dark  corner. 
Flowers  of  deep  cornflower  blue  with  moss 
green  foilage  fill  the  yellow  baskets.  The 
same  yellow  is  used  for  the  scrolls  above 
the  brown  basket  weave  which  forms  the 
circle.  To  do  the  brown  weaving  stitch — 
lay  the  short  up  and  down  threads  across 
the  spaces,  at  intervals  indicated  on  the 
pattern,  then  lay  the  long  strands  across, 
taking  a  short  back  stitch  at  each  inter¬ 
section.  Put  the  point  of  the  needle  into 
the  cross  strand,  and  take  the  smallest 
possible  stitch  into  the  fabric.  The  flowers 
are  lazy-daisy  stitch,  worked  with  all  six 
strands  of  the  blue  cotton.  Two  strands  are 
used  for  the  leaves  which  are  also  lazy 
daisy  stitch,  and  for  the  outlining  of  the 
stems.  Flower  centres  are  yellow  French 
knots.  Cream  linen  for  centre  22  inches  in 
diameter  75  cents.  Floss  for  woroking  25 
cents.  Lace  for  edge,  35  cents. 

for  the  bones  and  teeth.  Iron  makes  good 
red  blood  and  phosphorous  is  needed  for 
the  cells  in  the  body. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
cheese  is  very  indigestible  food,  but  such 
is  not  the  case  if  it  is  used  in  reasonable 
amounts.  We  must  remember  that  it  is 
concentrated  and  not  use  it  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  or.  with  other  concentrated  foods. 
Combined  with  rice  or  macaroni  it  furn¬ 
ishes  an  ideal  dish  for  it  lacks  in  starch 
and  they  are  rich  in  it.  A  small  quantity 
mixed  through  the  starchy  foods  flavors 
them  and  acts  as  a  balance.  It  is  best 
to  grate  it  as  it  will  melt  more  easily  and 
cheese  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat.  When  cooked  at  a  high  temperature 
it  becomes  tough  and  indigestible.  The  top 
of  dishes  containing  cheese  should  be 
covered  with  crumbs  for  this  reason.  It 
combines  well  with  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
celery  and  those  dishes  are  nice  for  supper, 
but  should  not  be  served  at  the  same  meal 
as  meat,  fish  or  eggs  as  they  are  all  pro¬ 
tein  foods. 

The  protein  foods  are  always  the  most 
expensive,  but  due  to  its  concentration 
cheese  is  comparatively  cheap. 

—Mrs.  George  Gray. 


You  can  do  your  washing 
more  easily,  more  quickly — 
with  Fels-Naptha’ s  extra  help ! 

Dirt-loosening  naptha  and 
splendid  soam  working  hand- 
in-hand,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other  soap 
in  any  shape  or  form.  Safe, 
thorough  cleansing! 

Isn’t  this  extra  help  worth  a 
penny  more  a  week  —  this 
extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels-Naptha— especially 
when  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
in  the  end? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


\  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  "  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  cany  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254 West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


BEAUTIFUL 

ASTERS 


FREE 


Exquisite  colorings  and  superb  beauty  are  In  Vick’s 
famous  asters.  They  will  transform  any  garden 
Into  a  charming  fairyland.  To  secure  new  customers 
In  farm  homes  we  want  to  send  you  free  a  full- 
size  packet  of  these  famous  aster  seeds,  prime  fav¬ 
orites  wherever  asters  are  grown. 


VlfK^Q  GARDEN  &  FLORAL 

InZZdu  G  U  I  D  E  for  1926 

A  valuable  book  for  home  gardeners.  For  77  years 
a  recognized  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm 
seeds.  Lists  the  best  old  and  many  new  varieties 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Just  send  a  post¬ 
card  for  your  copy  and  packet  of  aster  seeds  today, 
mentioning  American  Agriculturist. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 
101  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


Colds 

Be  Quick- Be  Sure/ 


Get  the  right  remedy — the  best  men  know* 
So  quick,  so  sure  that  millions  now  employ  it* 
The  utmost  in  a  laxative.  Bromide-Quinine 
in  ideal  form.  Colds  stop  in  24  hours.  La 
Grippe  in  3  days.  The  system  is  cleaned  and 
toned.  Nothing  compares  with  Hill’s. 

Be  Sure  Its  Price  30c 

CASCARjl  JHPNINE 

Get  Red  Bos  with  portrait 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
'free  of  Cnticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


These  little  fat,  round  berries  are  particularly  adapted  to  “little,  fat  round" 
baby  things.  Some  layettes  simply  breathe  a  message  soft  and  cuddly,  while 
others  look  like  lots  of  work, — and  that’s  all!  Simplicity  may  be  the  keynote,  but 
fitness  is  the  theme. 

The  berries  in  this  design  were  buttonhole  stitched  from  the  blossom  end  in 
White  and  the  shaded  ones  in  pink;  the  leaves  of  a  light  green  lazy  daisy  stitch. 

The  other  sketch  suggests  a  use  for  this  motif  fitted  to  the  inclosing  line  of 
•  doily. 

Use  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  transfer  the  design  as  given  here  direct  to 
file  article  you  wish  to  decorate 


That  Left-over  Onion 

I  USED  to  wonder  what  to  do  with  the 
A  piece  of  onion  that  was  left  over  when 
part  was  used  for  seasoning  and  in  salads. 
I  don’t  wonder  any  longer.  I  just  wrap 
it  in  a  piece  of  bread  paper  and  keep  it 
where  it  is  cold.  The  odor  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  other  food  when  wrapped.  Where 
there  is  a  refrigerator  it  is  still  easier  at 
all  times. — Mrs.  W.  E.  F. 


Dainty  watch^-piatinam  effert  has  ribbon  bi 

Jeweled  movement  guar.  J®  veal?TX“or 
assorted  liquid  perfume  at  16c  a  bottle  ‘ 
.elect  your  grift  aa  per  offer  in  our  catalog.  tV' 


BELL  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  C101  CHICAGO,  III* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  td 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 


Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  nqme  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
•*-'  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reaclT  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  ot  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Bettei-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 
a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son .  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewrell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  DAIRY  COW 
is  a  Milking-  Shorthorn  giving  1,614  lbs.  butter- 
fat  a  year,  official  test,  and  in  2  months  before 
freshening  increasing  weight  from  1,680  to  2,218 
lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns,  the 
Durham  cattle  of  our  forefathers,  good  for  both 
beef  and  milk,  and  about  herds  of  100  American 
breeders,  on  request.  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  Box  416,  Independence,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Ayrshire  cows,  3  to 

5  years  old.  Some  springers,  others  March  rnd 
April,  good  producers  and  right.  Also  a  few 
young  heifers.  Herd  accredited.  F.  G.  MEAD, 
Andover,  Allegany  Co.,  N,  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves,  six 
-weeks  old,  $40.  Dams  records,  8,000  lbs.  or 
better.  Accredited  herd.  ERNEST  J.  COT¬ 
TRELL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Registered.  Federal- 
tested  herd  No.  45319.  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
moderate.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  St. 
James,  L.  L,  N.  Y  . 


BROWN  SWISS  bull  calf  from  high  produc¬ 
ing  National  Dairy  Show  blue  ribbon  winner. 
Also  few  heifers.  EASTVIEW  FARM,  Lin- 
wood,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  All 
sizes,  all  ages.  We  raise  ’em,  we  ship  ’em  C.  O. 
D.  anywhere.  MAPLE  GRO\  E  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills. "N.  Y.  


RAT  TERRIERS,  Fox  terriers,  Police  pups. 
Illustrated,  10c.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA, 
Pana,  111.  


FOR  SALE— Strictly  pure  bred,  large  type,  old 
time  Fox  Hound  and  Coon  Hound  puppies.  Have 
superior  noses,  grand  voices  and  will  run  any 
game,  males,  $10  each.  HHOS.  BRODENCK, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 6  English  Setter  pups,  4 
riontlis  old,  males  $15;  females,  $10,  registered. 
)ne  male,  18  months  old,  all  papers,  not  broke, 
.25.  HARRY  FRASER,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — White  Collie  pups  with  pedigree, 
natural  heel  drivers,  females,  $5;  males,  $10. 
SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio. 


jjOHN 


ENGLISH  SETTERS — Female,  18  months 
id;  male,  6  months  old.  Female  works  well 
r  Pheasant.  PHILIP  FLOOD,  Youngstown, 
.  Y.  


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males,  $5  each  to  quick 
juyer;  also  full  Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  good 
strain.  MRS.  MINNIE  OSCHE,  R.  D.  I, 
Ma’-s,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


SELECTED  FREE  RANGE  STOCK— White 

>V yandotte  cockerels;  Mammouth  Pekin  ducks; 
Irakes;  Mammouth  Bronze  turkeys.  LAURA 
DECKER.  Stan  ford  ville.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred,  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  ff.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia.  


COCKERELS,  selected  single  comb  White 
.eghorn  and  White  “Rocks.”  From  good  strains, 
uaranteed  to  please,  $3  each.  E.  P.  ALLEN, 
Delhi,  N.  Y.  R.  h 


BABY  CHICKS  —  A  big  discount  in  Feb. 
chicks  Order  earlv.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
for  production.  HOWARD  G.  STARK,  Sodus, 
N-  Y  


GET  YOUR  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cock- 
■els  from  winners;  1st  breeding  pen,  1925  New 
ork  State  Production  Show;  highest  number  of 
/er  200  eggs,  1925  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
ontest.  Extra  quality  guaranteed.  Very  rea- 
mable.  E.  ID.  ELMER.  Portville,  N.  Y, 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  pullets 
from  special  select  matings.  Backed  by  years  of 
careful  egg  breeding.  Healthy,  vigorous.  Also 
large,  typy  White  Leghorn  breeding  hens. 
BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  R.  D.  4,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y 


PURE — Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Sires 
Madison  Square  Garden  Winner  and  32  lb.  cock¬ 
erel.  Large  vigorous  breeders.  MISS  IDA 
CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Virginia. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


QUALITY  COCKERELS  in  exhibition  coops. 
A  pride  to  buyers.  Name  variety.  Purebred. 
Write  now.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL,  Nelson,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  Fresh  and  sweet, 
from  farm,  100  pounds  extra  fancy  whole  long 
grain  white  rice,  in  double  sacks  freight  prepaid 
to  your  station  $9.00.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  7, 
Katy,  Texas. 


270-300  EGG  STRAIN  White  L.  horn 
cockerels;  350  pullets  of  same  hatch  have  laid 
between  50  and  65%  since  November  20th;  $2 
each.  W.  L.  FANCHER,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen,  Cayuga,  Blue 
Sweedish  ducks  and  Pearl  guineas.  Bred  from 
1925  New  York  State  Fair  prize  winners. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

10  PUREBRED  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
cockerels  @  $2;  also  12  heavy-weight  Flemish 
Giant  rabbits.  CYRIL  HORAN,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  ‘SALE — Purebred  White  Holland  and 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  Free  from  disease.  MRS. 
O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAIIAMA  cockerels, 
$5  each,  two  $9.  Richland  Farms  breeding. 
Nice.  Just  a  few.  JENNIE  Y’OUNG,  Hamden, 
N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS— Mixed,  lie;  Leg¬ 
horns,  12c;  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
13c.  Thirty  breeds.  100  eggs,  $6.  CON¬ 

TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  cockerels,  pullets.  Baby 

chick  orders  this  month  5%  discount.  Circulars. 
OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  Black  Giants  cockerels, 
weight,  7  to  9  lbs.,  $3  apiece.  ALBERT  TOM- 
ION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  M. 

PEARL  FIELD,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second-hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS  properly  managed. 
Hundreds  testimonials  say  ours  only  Blackhead 
cure.  24  capsules  and  successful  raising  hints 
$1;  $3.50  100.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY, 
816  South  Main,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

GOATS 

FINE  GRADE  TOGGENBURG  from  gallon 
milker,  fresh  February,  $40;  Spring  fresh,  $35; 
World’s  best  Swiss  Purebred,  heavy  milker,  $75. 
GOLDSBOROUGH’S  GOATERY  &  -GAME 
DOG  KENNELS,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  experienced,  white  man  or  strong 
boy  can  have  a  permanent  place  on  small  fruit 
and  dairy  farm  near  Philadelphia.  No  smokers. 
R.  CROWELL,  Buckingham,  Pa. 

HONEY 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here.  Clover  $7.80.  Buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

GOLDENROD  HONEY,  5  lb.  pail,  'postpaiu, 
$1 ;  also  Buckwheat  comb  honey,  24  section  case, 
$4  here.  NOEL  J.  LOUCKS,  Sunnyside 

Apiaries,  Springboro,  Pa. 

HONEY — Amber,  best  in  the  land,  guaranteed 
pure,  5  lb.  pail,  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $1.10.  BENJ. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY- — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 

5  lb.  pail,  85  cents,  postpaid,  60  lb.  can,  $5.40. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 5  lbs.  pail, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.  pail,  $2;  2-10  lbs.  $3.50;  3,  $5. 
Delivered  third  zone.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Percheron  stallion,  12 
years  old,  sound,  work  single  or  double,  a  sire 
of  high  class  stock.  Registered  Belgina  and 
grade  mare,  some  in  foal.  One  real  road  mare. 
CHAS.  A.  BREESE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E- 
DANTE.  IR..  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  Ne-w  Drop,  New  York. 

KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Sold  under  money  back  guarantee.  3  lbs.  chew¬ 
ing  $1.00  or  4  lbs.  smoking  $1,00.  Pay  for  to¬ 
bacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Laddsburg  Creamery. 
Equipped  to  handle  fluid  milk.  LADDSBURG 
CREAMERY  COMPANY,  C.  W.  Waltmau, 
Secretary,  Route  44,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  16,  19i. 
Proper  Radio  Battery  Care  Savt!| 
Expense  and  Improves  Reception 

( Continued  from  page  67) 


SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK¬ 
ER  by  E.  R,  Eastman,  Editor  of  Americas 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED  will  pay  Fifty  Dol¬ 

lars  for  nickle  of  1913  with  Liberty  head,  (no 
Buffalo).  VVc  pay  cash  premiums  for  all  rare 
coins.  Send  4c  for  large  Coin  Folder.  Alay 
mean  much  profit  to  you.  NUMISMATIC  CO.. 
Dept.  502,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


RUSH  $1  for  3  doz.  hand  written  guaranteed 

cards.  White,  old  rose,  chamois,  violet,  gray. 
State  colors.  Print  name.  Artist  penman. 
BERT  i.  RICH,  100  Liberty  St.,  Jamestown, 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Smoking  five  lbs. 

$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  chewing  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


FREE  GONGOLA  SCARF  PIN.  Send  ten 

cents-  in  coin  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.  Agents 
wanted.  HARRY  RAY,  99  Everett  St.,  E. 
Boston,  Mass. 


ALL  METAL  SILOS — All  steel  ensilage  cut¬ 
ters,  blowers,  round  metal  brooder  houses.  Write 
for  prices  and  easy  payment  plan.  IRVING 
MORLOCK,  Winchendon,  Mass. 


WANTED — United  States  stamps  issued  be- 

PRESTON,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 


PRINTING 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes,  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 


PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  Farmers, 

Poultrymen,  Dairymen.  Cuts  of  Cattle,  Poultry, 
Swine  printed  free.  Rock-bottom  Prices.  Sam- 
ples.  ECONOMY  PRESS,  Millbury,  Mass. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 


“WANTED”,  Ginseng  Ro.pt,  raw  furs  for 
manufacturer.  IRA  STERN,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED.  Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
and  Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Write  for 
price  list.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
N.  J.  EsL  1876. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Excellent  Dairy  Farm,  good 
buildings,  electric  light  and  power, — convenient  to 
market.  Liberal  terms.  Apply,  ARTHUR 
PANICS,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Thirty,  no  two  alike, 
$1  postpaid.  Bloom  this  summer.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  SCIONS  in  quantity,  genuine, 
sturdy.  Succeeds  McIntosh,  outranks  Baldwin. 
Write  for  terms.  W.  H.  HART,  Arlingt-n, 
N.  Y. 


1925  CROP  White  Bloom  Sweet  Clover  Seed, 
hulled  $6  bushel.  Unhulled  $3.50  bushel.  Z.  T. 
NICHOLS  &  SONS,  Wilson,  Pennsylvania. 


PEDIGREED  EARLY  POTATOES— Cobblers, 
Bovee,  Hebron,  Early  Rose  B urban.:.  Gold  Coin 
and  Six  Weeks.  Catalogue.  ROY  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows,,  serv¬ 
ice  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  bred  Duroc  Jersey  pigs, 
fifteen  weeks  old,  Registered,  $10  each. 
SQUARE  DEAL  FARM,  Route  2,  West  Win¬ 
field,  N.  Y. 


Sometimes  one  battery  runs  down  some; 
time  before  the  other  and  the  set  fails 
to  work  well.  Without  a  voltmeter, 
both  units  would  be  thrown  away,  when 
only  one  new  battery  is  needed.  When 
the  45  volt  battery  falls  below  40  or  38, 
it  is  useless  for  really  good  results  and 
likely  to  cause  rasping  sounds,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  chemical  decomposition.  A  I  iq 
volt,  15  or  25  watt  lamp  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  lieu  of  a  voltmeter,  in  case  of 
necessity.  Note  how  brightly  it  lights 
on  a  45  volt  unit  or  on  the  90  volt  com¬ 
bination  when  new.  When  it  fails  to 
light,  the  battery  is  used  up.  This  is 
only  a  rough  test,  however. 

Don’t  put  “P”  batteries  close  to  a  rad¬ 
iator,  as  the  heat  dries  them  out  and 
shortens  their  life.  They  are  called 
“dry  cells”  but  are  moist  within.  The 
large  sizes  are  much  more  economical 
in  use,  as  they  last  much  longer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  size  than  the  small 
ones.  Be  very  careful  in  changing  “B” 
batteries,  so  that  the  wires  do  not  touch 
the  wrong  binding  posts.  It  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  remove  the  wires  from  the  bat¬ 
teries  rather  than  from  the  binding  post 
on  the  set — carelessness  may  mean 
burned-out  tubes! 


“C”  Batteries  Improve  Tone 
The  “C”  battery  is  called  upon  for- 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a 
good  living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are 
reasonable  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops 
best  suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your 
service.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you 
will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
roads.  Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recrea¬ 
tion  for  everybody.  Let  me  mail  yiu  our  illus¬ 
trated  folder  containing  dependable  information 
on  Southern  California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


little  current.  Hence,  replace  it  when 
the  voltmeter  reads  less  than  4  volts 
(for  a  4 Yi  volt  unit)  or  when  a  3  cel 
flashlight  bulb  doesn’t  light  brightly 
across  it.  The  “C”  cell  has  the  unique 
function  of  improving  the  tone  qualities 
of  the  audio  amplifier,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  cutting  down  the  drain  on  the 
“B”  battery.  Use  one,  by  all  means 
if  you  wish  to  lower  your  expenses  for 
“B”  units. 

Dorut  buy  dry  cells  at  a  little  storq 
where  business  is  so  slight  that  the  bat¬ 
teries  remain  on  the  shelf  for  months 
A  “B”  unit  may  show  a  good  voltage 
test  when  half-worn-out  through  mere 
standing  around.  Get  FRESH  batter¬ 
ies.  Be  careful  with  wire  connections  to 
batteries — have  them  plainly  marked  anc 
use  strongly  insulated  wire  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  short-circuits. 

The  most  common  causes  of  decreas 
ing  volume  and  sensitiveness  in  a  radio 
set  are  old  tubes  and  run-down  batteries 
and  the  battery  part  of  it  is  the  more 
frequent. 


FRUIT  farm  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1,000 
Staymens,  1,000  Winseap,  100  Wealthy,  500 
Rome  Beauty,  25  June  Red,  800  Black  Twig, 
300  Delicious,  300  McIntosh,  300  Grimes  Golden, 
100  Ben  Davis,  trees  four  to  eight  years  old; 
200  peach  trees  three  years  old.  Belle  Georgia 
and  Elberta;  brick  house,  new  garage  and  shed, 
barn;  will  help  finance.  LOUIS  J.  KASER, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


The 


<  ( 


True  Temper”  Garden 
Book 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 218  acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm  on  improved  road;  school  house  on  farm; 
church  nearby;  store  and  gas  station  opposite 
house;  good  buildings;  lots  of  water;  no  waste 
land;  105  acres  seeded  last  spring  and  covered 
with  lime.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  L.  S.  EVERSON,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


260  ACRE  FARM,  stock  and  tools,  including 
tractor,  well  watered.  H.  A.  BROWN,  R.  D.  2, 
S  -iths  Basin,  N.  Y. 


BEWARE1  of  foreign  onion  seed,  fifty  tons 
recently  been  imported,  we  are  handling  United 
States  grown  exclusively,  write  for  prices. 
JONES  AND  BOWERS,  McGuffey,  Ohio. 


'  I  *HE  American  Fork  and.  Hoe  Company 
of  Cleveland  has  just  issued  “The 
True  Temper  Garden  Book.”  It  contains 
fifty  pages  of  solid  authentic  information 
about  planning  a  garden,  using  hotbeds 
and  coldframes,  preparing  the  soil,  fertil 
izing,  draining,  planting  and  care  am.  con¬ 
trolling  insects  and  diseases.  Formulas  for 
spray  mixtures  and  methods  of  applicatiod 
are  clearly  explained.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  short  cultural  directions  for  all  the 
crops  likely  to  be  raised  in  the  garden. 

The  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company 
plan  to  distribute  this  book  through  dealer} 
who  carry  their  implements.  It 
worthwhile  and  deserves  a  place  o;.  tin 
bookshelf  of  the  gardener. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  hous 
hold  package,  Dright  new  calicoes  and  percale* 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH WORii 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale  froi 
manufacturer  at  great  bargain.  Samples  ire< 
H,  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WINTER  FLOWERS — Crepe  paper,  waxet 
natural  color  roses,  evergreen  foliage,  long  stem, 
6  for  50c;  13  for  $1;  Sweet  Peas,  12  for  35- 
All  postpaid,  neatly  made,  well  packed,  satisfa 
tion  guaranteed.  MISS  LILLIAN  HUBBELI 
Cold  Spring  Farm,  Rochester,  Vt. 


■3 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockerj 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  et- 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Writ: 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland 

Maine. 
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Service  Bureau 

Our  Lawyer  Solves  Some  Legal  Tangles 


i  ^Wb en  my  father  died  he  left  some 
Stack.  There  were  two  pure  bred  Chester 
i/hlte  sows  that  I  bought.  This  fall  I  had 
them  turned  Into  an  orchard.  They  broke 
kut  a  few  times  but  seemed  to  do  no  one 
Tny  harm  as  they  ran  in  our  alfalfa.  In 
November  It  seems  they  began  going  to  a 
Eelahbor's.  They  did  not  complain  so  did 
ot  think  they  did  any  damage.  One  day 

missed  them  and  when  they  came  back 
be  best  one  of  the  two  was  pounded  and 
»aten  by  clubs  and  dogs  until  she  could 
sardly  get  home.  She  lay  for  three  days 
Ind  could  not  get  up  to  eat.  I  did  not  do 
jiythlng' about  It  but  thought  they  had 
taken  as  much  out  of  her  as  she  had  done 
lamage  to  them.  A  few  days  after  that 
Ihev  got  out  and  went  back  to  that  neigh¬ 
bors  and  got  Into  some  feed  hominy.  They 
ihut  the  hogs  In  their  bam  and  would  not 
1st  us  have  them.  They  did  not  even  let 
me  know  they  were  there  until  I  went 
hunting  all  over  for  them.  Then  they  said 
l  could  not  have  them  until  I  paid  $5 
damages  for  the  feed.  I  did  not  have  the 
noney  so  left  them  there.  It  has  run  three 
veeks  and  I  sent  In  and  asked  how  much 
jiore  they  want  for  keep  those  three  weeks 
and  he  says  $20.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  can  he  keep  them  and  make  me  pay 
any  price  he  sets?  Can’t  I  claim  he  stole 
my  hogs  and  collect  from  him  as  It  looks 
like  that  is  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

"Another  thing  that  bothers  me  Is  this 
fall  when  we  got  our  young  stock  out  of  a 
pasture  where  they  were  pastured  for  the 
summer,  we  got  a  heifer  that  proved  not  to 
be  our  own,  but  marked  very  near  the 
same.  Now  the  owner  came  and  had 
papers  served  on  us  and  took  this  one  he 
claimed  away  after  we  had  her  a  month. 
He  did  not  offer  to  pay  for  her  keep  and 
Claims  we  cannot  collect  a  cent.  Now  It 
proves  our  heifer  was  not  In  the  pasture 
and  had  not  been  seen  in  there,  but  was 
found  at  a  farmer’s  a  few  miles  away.  This 
man  has  advertised  her  in  the  paper  to 
find  an  owner  and  is  going  to  sell  her  In 
a  few  days  for  her  keep  since  October  26. 
What  can  I  do  about  that.  I’m  willing 
to  pay  what  seems  reasonable  In  both 
cases.  The  heifer  Is  mine  and  she  came 
from  my  father’s  the  same  as  the  hogs.” — 
Mrs.  G.  I.  W.,  New  York. 

ITT  is  our  opinion  that  there  are  two  ways 

in  which  you  may  secure  the  return  of 
the  hogs  or  their  value.  First,  you  may 
pay  the  reasonable  price  of  damage  caused 
by  them  plus  the  reasonable  price  of  food 
and  care  during  the  term  of  their  detention. 
Second,  you  may  have  an  attorney  in  your 
community  start  suit  against  your  neigh¬ 
bor  for  the  conversion  of  the  hogs.  In 
such  suit  you  will  be  awarded  their  value 
in  damages,  less  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
Court  to  your  neighbor  for  damages  sus¬ 
tained  by  him. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  negli¬ 
gence  on  your  part  in  permitting  their 
escape  so  often,  and  the  Court  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  consider  that  in  estimating  your 
neighbor’s  damage.  It  will  be  far  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  settle  the  claim  with  your  neigh¬ 
bor  without  a  law-suit.  Why  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  him  to  settle  for  a 
smaller  sum? 

As  to  the  heifer  problem,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  you  cannot  collect  for  the 
pasturage  of  the  one  mistakenly  taken  by 
you,  and  in  order  to  secure  possession  of 
your  own  heifer,  you  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  its  maintenance. 
This  may  all  sound  very  harsh,  which  we 
regret.  Nevertheless,  the  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  above  set-forth. 


Hunting  on  Sunday 

“I  would  like  to  know  why  It  Is  Penn- 
ylvania  gives  license  for  to  hunt  any  day 
n  the  season  except  Sunday  and  New  York 
State  gives  a  license  and  they  hunt  all 
lays  especially  Sunday  and  they  hunt  In 
ir  out  of  season  Just  as  they  like.  It  does 
leem  queer  that  after  we  buy  our  farms 
ind  are  forced  to  pay  an  unreasonable  tax 


on  them  that  the  States  can  license  men 
to  hunt  when  they  know  all  these  men  have 
not  the  land  of  their  own  to  hunt  on  for 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  license  to 
hunt  on  your  own  land.  For  protection  we 
post  our  land  and  the  states  say  It  Is  law¬ 
ful.  Then  the  trouble  Is  all  our  own  for  we 
have  to  pattol  our  lands  to  protect  our 
stock,  fences,  crops  and  game.  If  we 
keep  them  off  we  have  to  leave  our  work 
and  go  prepared  to  drive  them  off  for 
there  Is  usually  three  to  six  In  a  gang  and 
as  many  or  more  dogs.  The  hunters  pay 
no  attention  to  the  posters  unless  it  Is  to 
tear  them  down  or  shoot  them  to  pieces. 
They  will  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
poster  and  then  positively  deny  see  ng 
them.  My  land  Is  posted  with  trespassing 
notices  and  has  been  for  three  years.  W ill 
you  please  print  the  law  of  New  York 
State  for  hunting  and  Its  penalties  if  any? 

— E.  N.  M,  Pa. 

nPHE  New  York  Law  on  the  subject  of 
T  Sunday  hunting  is  the  same  as  the 
Law  of  Pennsylvania.  Section  2145  of  the 
New  York  Penal  Law  provides  as  follows : 

"All  shooting,  hunting,  playing,  horse¬ 
racing,  gaming,  or  other  public  sports 
(baseball  excepted)  exercises  or  shows, 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  all 
noises  unreasonably  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  day  are  prohibited.” 

The  punishment  for  violating  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  of  five  dollars  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  five  days,  or  both.  Of  course,  a 
complaint  must  be  properly  filed  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  order  to  enforce 
this  penalty. 

The  object  of  posting  land  is  to  permit 
the  owner  thereof  to  recover  a  certain 
sum  provided  section  182  (5)  of  the  Con- 
servation  Law.  This  section  provides  that 
where  hunters  enter  posted  lands,  they 
shall  be  liable  to  exemplary  damages  in 
the  sum  of  $25  in  addition  to  actual 
damages.  Such  damages  can  be  recorded 
against  hunters  in  a  proper  action  brought 
for  the  trespass.  And  were  it  not  for 
this  section,  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
be  permitted  to  recover  only  actual 
damages.  Actual  damages  would  not  be 
very  great  where  a  hunter  simply  walked 
across  a  field,  and  the  owner  would  re¬ 
cover  probably  not  more  than  six  cents. 

Sheep  Injured  by  Dogs 

"I  bought  a  lot  of  sheep  and  put  them 
Into  a  pasture  about  a  mile  from  my  house. 
These  sheep  I  bought  on  speculation  and 
held  them  in  this  pasture  for  shipment  to 
New  York  Market.  1  had  nobody  on  these 
premises  to  care  for  the  sheep  and  one 
morning  on  inspection  I  found  that  dogs 
had  done  a  lot  of  damage.  One  dog  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  biting  them  and  the 
dog  was  known  to  belong  to  a  neighbor 
but  this  neighbor  disclaims  ownership.  T<ie 
dog  has  no  license.  One  other  dog  was 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  pasture 
near  a  public  road.  He  was  not  seen  a*- 
tacking  sheep.  He  was  so  tame  that  we 
could  examine  his  teeth  for  wool  which 
would  prove  that  he  had  also  bitten  sheep, 
but  no  wool  was  found  in  his  teeth.  This 
dog  has  a  license  and  his  owner  claims 
that  this  dog  Is  chained  every  "'a*1*.  a.nd 
was  that  very  night.  Who  can  1  hold  for 
damages,  which  dog?  Can  I  collect 
damages  from  the  State  for  sheep  killed 
by  dogs  If  the  sheep  are  bought  on  spec¬ 
ulation  and  not  raised  on  my  own  farm? 
— H.  E.  L..,  New  York. 

•TTIE  subject  of  sheep-killing  by  dogs  is 
T  covered  by  the  County  Law.  Section 
1 17  of  that  Law  provides  that  the  owner 
of  a  sheep-killing  dog  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damages  caused  by  such  dog.  Section 
126  provides  that  any  person  shall  be 
deemed  the  owner  of  such  dog  who  shall 
be  in  possession  thereof  or  who  shall  have 
suffered  said  dog  to  remain  about  his  house 
for  a  period  of  twenty  days  prior  to  the 
injury.  Hence,  you  may  determine  who 
owned  the  dogs  that  injured  your  sheep, 
and  then  sue  that  person  or  persons. 

The  fence-viewers  for  your  community, 
namely,  the  town  or  county  supervisors, 
are  the  proper  persons  to  consult  in  the 
matter.  That  body  has  the  right  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  determine  the  extent  of  your 
damages.  The  certificate  of  the  fence- 
viewers  is  presumptive  evidence  of  your 
injury  in  any  action  you  may  institute 
against  the  owner  of  the  dogs. 

Section  120  of  the  County  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  you  are  unable  to  discover 
the  owner  or  possession  jf  the  dogs  or 
are  unable  to  recover  damages  of  such 
owner  or  possessor,  the  Town  Board  may 
issue  an  order,  upon  application,  directing 


the  Town  Supervisor  to  pay  the  amount  of 
damages  allowed  by  the  Town  Board. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  the  matter  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  local  attorney. 


When  You  Ask  a  Friend  To 
Hide 

"If  you  ask  a  person  to  take  a  ride  In 
your  car  and  you  have  an  accident  and  the 
person  is  seriously  hurt,  are  you  respons¬ 
ible?  If  they  ask  you  for  a  ride  and  get 
hurt  who  Is  responsible  and  which  party 
will  have  to  foot  the  bills?” — F.  T.,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  driver  of  the 
car  referred  to  was  negligent  in  its 
operation  and  thereby  caused  an  injury  to 
another  person  riding  with  him,  such 
other  person  can  recover  damages,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  was  an 
invitee  or  not.  Of  course,  if  he  agreed 
to  assume  the  risk  upon  getting  into  the 
car,  there  would  be  no  liability. 


Hold  On  to  the  Boy 

J.  D.  of  New  York  writes 

“Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  rights 
I  have  on  this  matter:  Three  years  ago  I 
took  a  boy,  then  seven  years  old.  He  had 
been  placed  in  the  Humane  Society  by  the 
people  who  had  adopted  him  when  an 
Infant.  We  went  to  see  the  man  and  he 
let  us  take  him  with  the  privilege  of 
adopting  him  if  he  proved  satisfactory. 
They  left  the  city,  leaving  me  no  idea 
as  to  their  destination,  but  later  I  found 
out  through  a  friend  of  theirs  that  they 
had  settled  in  South  Carolina.  I  wrote 
once  to  have  them  send  the  adoption 
papers.  They  told  me  to  have  the  papers 
drawn  up  and  sent  them.  This  I  did  not 
do.  So  it  drifted  along  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  woman  came  to  the  city 
and  sent  word  she  would  like  to  see  the 
boy.  I  took  him  to  see  her.  She  then 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  the  papers.  I  said 
Yes.  Then  I  let  him  go  there  for  a  few 
days’  visit.  He  returned  home  to  us.  She 
then  told  a  relative  of  mine  that  she  gave 
me  until  July  1st  to  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  whether  we  '  .  ould  adopt  him  or  not. 
I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  for  the  papers. 
She  wrote  back  and  said  she  would  sign 
no  papers,  as  she  wanted  him  herself,  and 
to  send  him  soon.  She  said  if  I  wanted 
to  keep  him  without  the  papers  that  I 
could,  but  she  would  sign  no  papers.  The 
boy  has  had  a  good  home.  We  both  want 
him;  he  loves  us  dearly  and  does  not  care 
to  go.  During  this  three  and  half  years 
she  and  her  husband  have  parted;  that 
Is  why,  we  think,  she  is  claiming  the  boy, 
bo  that  he  may  be  of  use  to  her;  he  is 
old  enough  to  work  a  little  during  vaca¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  seen  her  husband  nor 
heard  from  him,  although  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  will  be  more  than  willing  to  let 
us  have  him. 

"Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  can  I  sue 
either  one  for  board? 

“Please  advise  me  soon,  if  you  will  be 
so  kind.  \ 

It  would  be  very,  very  hard  to  part 
with  him  now.  I  do  not  care  for  any 
board  money — I  want  the  boy.  And  if 
it  should  come  to  his  actually  being 
forced  from  us  and  we  could  collect  for 
board,  would  you  do  it  for  us?” 

It  seems  to  us  that  you  should  hold  on 
to  the  boy  and  let  the  other  parties  do  the 
fighting. 

Should  they  go  to  Court,  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  there  settled,  including  board. 
But  the  claimant  will  probably  forget 
about  it  and  no  more  trouble  will  be  exper¬ 
ienced. 


Revoking  Driver’s  License 

"Would  you  kindly  Inform  me  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a  parent 
to  have  a  minor’s  chauffeur  and  operator’s 
license  revoked?’’ 

It  is  eur  opinion  that  the  State  will  re¬ 
voke  a  license  only  after  due  proof  that 
the  license  has  been  violated. 


Pleased  With  A.  A.  Insurance 

T  RECEIVED  check  of  $30.00  for  acci- 
dent  insurance  and  I  am  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  same  as  it  will  help  pay  my  man 
for  doing  my  work. 

Many  thanks  for  check.  Cordially 
yours,  Mr.  John  B.  Elliott,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 
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BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEAR^, 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  au*5 
tested. 

When  yyti 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotol: 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERIV3GTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  _  Da  Moines 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experienca 
in  building  steel  windmills. 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

~Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping: 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  Jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  dall  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  H  Belleville,  Pa. 


Guaranteed 


Let  Me  Puls  the  OTTAWA 

Send  Y©sa  tile  ^  Working  For  Tou 

^2*@af@st  SAW  ©Sfesr 

—I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  15  cords  a  day— easy 
Falls  trees,  saws  limbs.  Hake  big  money.  Use  4  H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Eraneh  Honses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Cay  Trial  Cfter  and  bia  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  RTAMUFACTURitlfS  COMPANY 
Room  301-W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


mHUZnii! 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Q"J&SaS 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  service 
in  helping  me  to  collect  my  money  from 

the  “Success  Sewing  .  ystem.” 

*  *  * 

I  received  a  check  for  all  the  money 
except  the  initial  three  dollars  which  I 

sent  for  patterns,  etc. 

♦  *  * 

I  am  satisfied  with  what  they  sent  me, 
and  am  very  grateful  for  your  kindness. — ■ 
M.  K.,  Carrolltown,  Pa. 


SAVES 

w  . . " 


jGetFmm'fMw 
CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
’Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
,  you.’*  Oar  new  cut  price*  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  192  6  iut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  rave 
160  styles. Doable  sralvnnized.open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 3001  Cleveland.  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to* 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


After  30  Days 
FREE  TRIAL 

'Balance  Monthly. 

Discount  for  cash 


spf  ffoivBuMs\  The  WALSH®//as 
when  and  Tear  Straps  \  x^—r^Na  Buckles— 

N 0  Rings 


Here  is  the  cause^ 
of  all  your  harness^ 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


fSeeHowRings 
Wear  End  of 
Straps  in  Two 


Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  lyi  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh 


i  From 
f  photo  of  a 
?  test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 

WALSH 

harness 

has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  gi 
strap  has  §1 
its  full  U 
strength  !§ 


Over  50000  Satisfied  Users  Praise  it 

Thousands  of  fanners  in  every  Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls, 

state  use  and  praise  the  Walsh.  Wis.,  says,  “I  have  used  har- 

Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges  ness  for  over  40  years.  Th« 

Government  Experiment  Stations  WaUh  .>> 

and  leading  horsemen.  Team  with  ^  ^  s,8  th®  ,.\yot  ’*  , 

Walsh  harness  took  first  prize  at  ”Jr*  J°hn  hroelich,  Melville* 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  1921,  1922.  Mont.,  says,  “I  never  saw  a 
Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aitken,  harness  with  better  leather 
Minn.,  who  bought  his  1st  Walsh  that  would  compare  with  my 
5  years  ago  and  bought  3  new  Walsh”. 

sets  since  for  his  other  teams.  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these  ia 

says,  “Walsh  has  buckle  bar-  my  new,  big,  free  book.  Writ* 

ness  beat  a  mile”.  for  it  today. 

Prompt  Shipment  from 
Warehouse  Near  You.  «| 

New  Edition  Just  Out  f,  -  lltP 

-Send  Forit!  IIP 

MW  JAMES  M.  WALSH  i  ~d3Bf 


Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in 
Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only 
the  choicest  Packers’  Northern 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark 
tan  process.  I  want  you  to  send 
today  for  my  free  book  and  read 


about  actual  test  in  steel  testing 
machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as 
ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information — explains  fully  how 
my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 


/  strap  \ 
/  WITHOUT  \ 
r  BUCKLE  ’ 
HELD  UPTO 
1170  POUNDS 
PULL 


/SAME  STRAP  \ 
/  BROKE  \ 
'  AT  BUCKLE 
360  LBS.  PULL 


In  ten  minutes  a  Walsh  Harness 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse 
perfectly,  and  it’s  a  comfortable 
harness  because  it  fits.  It  is  much 
easier  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No 
stubborn  buckles  to  bother  with 
when  winter  cold  bites  your  fingers 
and  straps  are  stiff.  The  adjust¬ 
able  strap  holder,  used  exclusively 


on  Walsh  harness,  does  away  with 
all  buckles  and  rings,  and  the 
harder  the  pull  the  tighter  they 
hold:  the  world’s  greatest  advance 
in  harness  making.  No  other  har¬ 
ness  ever  made  can  equal  it.  Made 
in  all  styles.  Breechingless,  Side 
Backer,  Back  Pad,  Express,  etc.,  ' 
all  shown  in  my  big  free  book. 


Balance  easy  payments.  Selling  direct  by  mail 
to  you  enables  me  to  give  highest  quality 
harness  at  lowest  prices.  There’s  a  copy  of  a 


my  book  waiting  for  you.  Write  today  for  book,  jd, 
prices,  terms  and  how  to  make  money  showing  JKm 
Walsh  Harness  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres,,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

51S  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MO  RINGS  TO  WEAR 


AS  USED  IN 

A5  USED  IN 

U&M 

DUCKLE 

HARNESS 

HARNESS 

i  \  i  ’■  . .  \ 

mg 

igFFy 

TjYtl 

t’Tfafai 

Founded  in  1842 
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The  Man  Who  Fell  Among-  Th 


THIS  story  is  neither  a  creation  of 
my  fancy  nor  yet  a  parable.  Rather 
it  is  the  wholly  true  and  unadorn¬ 
ed  narration  of  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  a  swindle  and  robbery  which  in  its  re¬ 
sults  was  of  tragical  import  to  one  poor 
family.  The  crime  referred  to  was  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  past  two  years  and  at 

every  step  the  robbers 

IIP,  down  the  facts  in  ex- 

Wm.  act,  circumstantial  de- 
'^iPSjp  |  tail.  Every  statement, 

—good  men  and  true— 
,  ,  •  who  knew.  I  conceal 

Jared  \  an  \\  arrencn,  Jr.  •  ,  ,, 

nothing  except  the  pre¬ 
cise  location  of  the  crime  and  the  names  of 
the  victims  and  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  villiany. 

The  scene  lies  in  the  Hill  Country  of 
Eastern  New  York  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Capitol  City  of  the  State.  The 
farm  concerned  is  an  old,  old  farm  and  it 
once  made  up  a-part  of  the  far  flung  man¬ 
or-lands  o'  William  van  Rensselaer,  the 
Great  Patroon.  The  deed  says  that  there 
are  115  acres  of  it  “more  or  less”  and  it 
clings  to  the  slope  of  a  valley  so  narrow 


side-hill  plows  and  swept  the  steep  fields 
with  cradles  and  with  infinite  toil  and 
patience  gathered  the  stones  from  the 
rocky  slopes  and  piled  them  up  into  long 
gray  walls — monuments  to  their  faith  and 
their  industry.  As  a  family  they  possess¬ 
ed  all  the  primittive  virtues  of  the  pioneer. 
The  thoughtful  neighbor  with'  whom  I 
talked — a  man  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  farm  through  very  many  years — ad¬ 
vanced  an  interesting  theory,  viz. :  that 
when  one  family  occupy  a  farm  for  long 
generations  they  finally  acquire  a  sort  of 
hereditary  skill  in  its  management.  So 
these  Ostranders  learned  to  make  the  most 
of  their  hard  heritage.  Always  there  was 
enough  to  eat  and  to  spare  for  their  sim¬ 
ple  wants.  My  informant  told  me  that  one 
family  trait  was  great  pride  in  their  horses 
and  that  somehow  or  other  they 
always  managed  to  have  a  team — the  lat¬ 
est  and  sleekest  and  heaviest  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  a  word  they  prospered  in  their 
modest  ways. 

As  I  have  said  this  long  time  family  oc¬ 
cupancy  is  really  no  essential  part  of  my 
story.  I  do  not  know  why  these  owners 
finally  sold  the  farm.  I  think  perhaps  the 
last  generation  looked  about  them  and  at 
last  realized  how  poor  and  circumscribed 
were  their  opportunities.  At  any  rate 
there  came  a  lumber  company  from  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  state  and  bought  the 
timber  rights  on  several  neighboring 
farms  and  especially  the  timber  which 
grew  on  the  half  precipiteous  slopes  of 
the  ravine — timber  which  heretofore  had 
always  been  protected  by  virtue  of  its  in¬ 
accessibility.  The  Ostrander  farm  had 
a  little  tract  of  woodland  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  the  lumber  company  purchased 
the  farm,  paying  $1400  for  it.  When  the 
lumber  had  been  skinned  off  they  tried  to 
sell  it  for  $1000  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
one  willing  to  invest  this  modest  sum  in 
return  for  a  title  in  fee  simple  to  115  ac“es 
of  land  together  with  a  very  fair  house 
and  an  ancient  barn.  It  was  common 


Important — Read 

XJEARLY  a  year  ago  E.  R.  Eastman,  our 

'  Editor,  wrote  an  article  on  the  milk  situation 
that  set  dairymen  all  through  the  East  talking 
and  thinking.  In  this  issue,  on  Pages  76  and  77 
you  will  find  another  article  by  Mr.  Eastman  on 
the  dairy  situation  which  he  thinks  is  the  most 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  dairymen,  that 
he  has  ever  writtten. 

In  the  milk  strikes  of  1916  and  1919,  dairymen 
faced  great  crises  in  their  business,  but  on  neither 
of  these  occasions  were  there  greater  possibilities 
Eor  trouble  for  the  dairy  farmers  than  they  face 
right  now. 

Read  Mr.  Eastman's  article  and  you  will  know 


torical  setting,  I  would  like  to  tell  how  at 
least  three  generations  of  Ostranders  had 
farmed  these  fields.  They  were  a  strong 
and  hardy  race  who  turned  the  soil  with 


mB 


The  road  past  the  farm  goes  up  and  down,  nar 
.  .  .  .  and  almost  unused.” 
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AST 

’s  tested 

Seed  Oats  and 
Seed  Com 

Are  the  kind  to  use  on  your  farm  for  profitale  crops.  Dibble’s  Heaviest  Oats,  from  our 
experience,  the  heaviest  and  most  profitable  variety.  Average  weight  of  grain,  42  to 
45  lbs.  and  we  had  one  crop  that  weighed  47  lbs.  per  measured  bushel.  The  hull  is  thin 
and  of  splendid  color.  As  to  yield,  it  has  given  wonderful  results  wherever  sown. 
Around  100  bushels  in  New  Jersey,  80,  82,  87,  89  and  92  bushels  to  the  acre  in  New 
York,  where  the  average  yield  is  30  bushels.  117  in  New  England  and  in  Ohio,  crops 
averaging  “just  twice”  the  yield  of  common  oats  have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  custo¬ 
mers.  We  have  only  about  25,000  bushels  to  offer  this  season  and  the  price  is  right. 
Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  Oats,  extra  early,  with  thin  hulled  grain  weighing  34  to  38 
lbs.  per  bushel  and  enormously  productive.  Over  a  half  million  bushels  of  this  variety 
have  been  sold  by  our  house  since  we  first  introduced  them  and  they  have  given  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Com  list  comprises  eight  varieties  that  we  have  found  “best  by  test”  for 
crop  or  the  silo.  All  stocks  are  northern  grown,  carefully  cured  and  show  a  germina¬ 
tion  of  above  90%.  In  fact,  each  lot  tested  to  date  has  an  average  of  above  95%. 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  and  Gold  Nugget,  we  recommend  for  those  sections 
where  ordinary  Flints  are  usually  grown.  And  from  the  following  Dent  varieties, 
you  can  certainly  select  the  kind  for  your  farm  for  a  husking  crop  or  to  fill  those  big 
silos  of  yours.  Improved  Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Big  Red  Dent,  Drought 
Proof,  Early  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  - 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  and  Oats  are  thoroughly  recleaned  and  screened  in  our  own  ware¬ 
houses,  tested  in  our  modern  Laboratory  by  a  Graduate  Seed  Analyst  who  is  a  member 
of  our  house  and  sold  under  Dibble’s  famous  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make  after  the  seeds  have  been  in  your  possession  for  not 
over  ten  days. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  Price  List  Quoting 
Freight  Prepaid  Prices  and  Samples  for  testing  Free. 


ADDRESS 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  'i 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BOX  A 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Cora, 
Seed  Potatoes 

Everything  for  the  Farm 


IF 


■  N 
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Six  Breakfasts  in  Washington 

How  Service  and  “ Atmosphere ”  Boost  the  Cost  of  Living  in  Cities 


By  R.  W.  THATCHER 

Director,  Nciv  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


LAST  winter,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
President’s  Agricultural  Conference,  I 
had  occasion  to  live  in  a  hotel  in  the  city 
of  Washington  for  several  weeks.  Ihe 
question  of  the  “cost  of  living’’  in  the  city  there¬ 
fore  became  one  of  personal  interest  to  me,  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  official  inquiry  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  as  a  whole.  Members  of  Congress,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  proper  per  diem  allowance  for  ex¬ 
penses  to  members  of  the  Conference,  had  discuss¬ 
ed  this  question.  Witnesses  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Conference  to  present  arguments  con¬ 
cerning  the  neec  for  legislative  measures  for  the 
“relief”  of  agriculture  had  pointed  out  the  wide 
disparity  between  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  who 
produces  the  food  for  the  city  dweller  and  that 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  food  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  his  table  in  the  city. 

A  Plan  of  Campaign 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  living  temporarily  in  the 
city  and  free  to  go  whither  I  chose  to  get  my 
meals,  it  seemed  that  this  offered  a  fine  opportun¬ 
ity  to  get  first-hand  experience  with  the  city 
“cost-of-living”  problem.  Accordingly,  I  “shop¬ 
ped  around”  for  a  few  days  to  find  a  number  of 
suitable  places  where  clean,  sanitary,  well-cooked 
food  could  be  obtained  at  various  prices  and  under 
varying  conditions  as  to  service  and  surroundings, 
and  then  laid  out  a  program  for  a  series  of  six 
breakfasts. 

My  program  was  to  secure  identically  the  same 
food  for  my  breakfast  at  six  different  places,  un¬ 
der  different  conditions  of  service  and  breakfast 
room  environment,  to  see  how  the  cost  of  the  meal 
might  vary.  I  chose  as  my  breakfast  menu :  half  a 
grapefruit,  one  scrambled  egg,  two  slices  of  but¬ 
tered  toast,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

What  “Exclusive-ness”  Costs 

On  Monday  morning,  I  went  for  my  break¬ 
fast  to  the  main  dining  room  of  one  of  the 


very  prominent  and  well-known  hotels  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  checked  my  coat  and 
hat  at  the  door.  Inside  the  entrance  to  the 
dining  room,  the  head  waiter  met  me  and  di¬ 
rected  me  toward  a  far  corner  of  the  room.  A 
second  waiter  beckoned  me  to  a  seat  by  a 
stained-glass  window  where  a  fine  m'eilow 
light  fell  across  a  small  table  with  beautifully 
laundered  linen  and  shining  silver.  A  third 


Food  One-fourth — Service  Three-fourths 

HIS  well  told  and  interesting  story  by  Director 
Thatcher  explains  why  many  consumers  think 
farmers  are  getting  rich.  We  have  had  experiences 
similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Thatcher  tells  about  many 
times,  and  we  have  often  thought  how  true  it  is  that 
the  cost  of  the  food  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
the  consumer  pays  for. — The  Editors. 


waiter  stood  at  my  side,  and  to  him  I  gave  my 
order  the  selected  breakfast  menu.  As  this 
waiter  departed  to  place  my  order,  a  boy 
brought  the  morning  paper  and  laid  it  at  my 
elbow.  I  unfolded  a  snowy  napkin,  nearly 
half  as  large  as  the  table  cloth,  settled  com¬ 
fortably  back  in  my  upholstered  chair  and 
gazed  about  the  room.  The  high  ceilings  and 
walls  were  beautifully  decorated,  the  windows 
and  Indirect  artificial  lighting  fixtures  were  in 
splendid  taste  a;  d  harmony  and  gave  a  warm, 
soft  glow  to  the  whole  room.  Soon  my  food 
arrived,  served  in  shining  glass  and  silver 
bowls  and  casseroles.  After  I  had  finished 
my  meal,  I  paid  the  bill,  left  the  customary 
“tip”  for  the  waiter,  went  out  to  the  coat-rack 
where  the  young  lady  in  charge  helped  me  to 
don  my  overcoat  and  handed  me  my  hat,  and 


received  the  usual  “tip”  for  this  service.  { 
then  strolled  over  to  a  cushioned  seat  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  and  “counted  up  the  cost” 
of  my  breakfast,  which  I  found  to  be  $1.35. 

“Helping  Yourself”  Costs  Less 

On  Tuesday  morning,  I  went  to  another  hotel 
on  the  Avenue  and  had  my  breakfast  in  the  main 
dining  room.  The  treatment  which  I  received 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  morning,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  bought  my  own  morning  paper,  and 
had  the  services  of  only  one  waiter  after  the  head 
waiter  had  piloted  me  to  a  table  and  assisted  me 
to  be  seated.  The  surroundings  and  service  were 
f tractive  and  in  excellent  taste.  After  finishing 
my  breakfast,  I  sat  again  in  a  fine  leather-up¬ 
holstered  chair  in  the  lobby  and  “counted  the 
cost”,  which  was  $i.io. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  I  went  to  the  same 
hotel  as  on  the  morning  before,  checked  my  coa£ 
and  hat  at  the  same  stand,  and  bought  my  paper ; 
but  instead  of  going  into  the  main  dining  room, 
I  went  downstairs  to  the  cafeteria.  Here  I  “pick¬ 
ed  up”  my  standard  breakfast.  When  I  reached 
the  cashier’s  desk  at  the  end  of  the  “line”,  while 
I  was  paying  for  the  food  a  young  lady  in  a  clean, 
neat  uniform  carried  my  tray  to  a  table  with  a 
clean  linen  and  silves  and  placed  my  dishes  neatly 
in  order  ready  for  my  use.  After  breakfast,  I  re¬ 
trieved  my  coat  and  hat  as  usual  and  found  that  I 
had  spent  $o.8o  for  my  meal  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  service. 

Thursday  morning.  I  crossed  the  Avenue  and 
walked  two  or  three  blocks  to  a  cross  street  and 
entered  a  large  ground-floor  room,  in  which  was  a 
cafeteria  operated  by  two  graduates  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  a  State  College.  Here 
I  first  hung  my  coat  and  hat  on  a  rack  in  the  hall, 
then  “helped  myself”  to  my  standard  breakfast, 
carried  my  tray  to  a  .Bakelite-topped  table  which 
was  shininglv  clean.  Linen,  silver  and  tableware 

( Continued  on  page  ioo) 


A  Bill  to  Abolish  the  Direct  State  Tax 

An  Act  to  Relieve  Farm  Taxes— Why  Autos  Are  Taxed 


I  AM  enclosing  a  resolution  with  regard  to 
the  elimination  of  the  direct  state  tax  that 
I  will  introduce  in  the  Assembly  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislature.  The  expenses  of 
the  state  have  increased  from  forty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  1915  to  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  sixty-nine  millions  in  1925,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  is  so  much  on  farm  property 
that  thousands  of  farmers  are  leaving  their 
farms.  Farming  is  the  backbone  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  without  the  farmers  we  should  not  be 
able  to  exist  for  only  a  short  time.  We  also 
should  not  forget  the  poor  in  our  cities,  who 
are  forced  to  live  in  cramped  quarters,  and  pay 
excessive  rents,  on  account  of  high  taxes,  for 
the  landlord  passes  the  extra  cost  on  to  the 
renter  in  the  end. 

Milk  and  produce  of  the  farmer  does  not 
return  -a  value  that  in  any  way  compares  with 
the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  buy.  Last  year  there  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  income  tax, 
tv  hen  it  should  have  been  used  for  the  relief  of 
real  estate,  for  those  who  have  an  income 
■rige  enough  to  pay  a  tax  on,  have  the  money 
10  pay  it  with,  and  for  the  majority  it  amounts 
to  very  little.  While  it  may  cost  some  of  our 
big  financiers  two  or  three  hundred  millions 
more  to  pay  the  tax,  they  have  the  money  to 
pay  with,  but  the  farmer  must  pay  his  tax  re- 
gaidless  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

ffhis  year  we  have  a  surplus  of  more  than 
n  enty -seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  this, 
and  strict  economy,  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness.  Ihe  state,  the  direct  state  tax  can  be 
eliminated,  and  with  the  enormous  revenues  of 


By  ASSEMBLYMAN  BERT  LORD 

the  state  we  should  not  have  a  direct  tax  or  a 
dollar  of  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  condition  in  the  rural  districts  is  very 
acute,  much  more  so  than  those  living  in  cities 
can  imagine  and  if  those  in  authority  do  not 
see  that  the  farmers  are  relieved  of  this  heavy 
burden,  the  people  in  the  cities  will  wake  up 
some  day  and  find  there  is  a  shortage  in  the 
food  products  *md  this  great  nation  will  be 
starving. 

WHEREAS,  the  expenses  in  State  government  have 
increased  more  than  three-fold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  now  aggregating  annually  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  and 
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WHEREAS,  an  unreasonable  and  unfair  proportion 
of  the  tax  burden  is  levied  upon  real  estate,  this 
increase  being  paid  largely  by  two  classes,  first, 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  and,  second,  those 
who  live  in  leased  quarters,  and 


\V  HEREAS,  last  year  the  reduction  in  taxes  which 
was  justified  from  the  previous  year  was  made, 
not  upon  real  estate  but  upon  income,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  prices  received  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  other 
necessities,  and 

WHEREAS,  that  most  important  of  industries,  agri¬ 
culture,  is  now  being  conducted  at  a  financial 
loss,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  farmer ;should  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  rather  than  the  person  with  the 
larger  income;  the  small  wage  earner,  living  in 
leased  quarters,  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  increased  rental  made  necessary  by  taxation 
upon  city  real  property;  those  who  have  incomes 
can  pay  without  suffering,  those  who  have  no 
incomes  or  very  small  ones  should  not  be  asked 
to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of 
those_  who  come  within  the  income  tax  law, 

t  if  ^  Q  p  0 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  (if  the  Senate  concur)  that 
there  be  no  reduction  in  the  income  tax  in  the 
year  1926,  and  that  the  expenditures  of  the  State 
be  kept  within  its  income  from  other  sources 
than  that  raised  by  direct  tax. 

FURTHER  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  direct  tax,  which  will  directly  aid  the 
farmer  and  renter,  is  more  equitable  than  the 
reduction  granted  last  year  to  the  income  tax¬ 
payers. 


Why  Autos  Are  Taxed 

M.  C.  Kendrick 

IN  studying  the  gasoline  tax  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  which  may  occur  to  one  is  why  tax  the 
motor  vehicle  at  all  either  by  a  license  fee  or  a 
tax  on  its  fuel. 

The  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  rests 
upon  two  principles  of  taxation  which 
are  not  always  associated  together  but 
which  happen  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
( Continued  on  page  84) 
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What  Shall  We  Do  About  The  Milk  Business? 


Dairymen  Must  Act  to  Save  Their  Industry 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


DURING  the  rapid  expansion  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  dairy  business  in 
the  last  fifty-- years,  dairymen  have 
faced  many  critical  times  when  the  out¬ 
look  ahead  seemed  extremely  discouraging. 
In  1916,  grim  necessity  brought  about  the 
most  remarkable  uprising  of  farm  people  in 
the  history  of  agriculture.  We  know  now 
what  dairymen  accomplished  in  1916  in  this 
territory  and  around  the  Chicago  market. 

All  admit  the  great  results.  All  know  in 
their  hearts  that  the  secret  of  that  success  was 
a  united  front.  We  all  stood  together. 

Now  I  am  not  a  sensationalist.  Those  of 
you  who  have  read  “The  T  rouble  Maker  or 
who  follow  my  writings  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  know*  that  I  try  to  be  fair  and  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides  of  all  questions.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  asked  the  National  Daily  Products 
Company  to  present  their  case  to  you  in  this 
paper.  In  the  row  that  has  been  going  on 
among  dairyme  -  in  this  territory  ioi  yearn, 
neither  the  American  Agriculturist  or  myself 
personally  have  taken  sides.  We  number  our 
friends  among  poolers  and  non-pooleis 

ROME  IS  BURNING 

Also,  while  I  sometimes  think  that  the  more 
I  learn  about  the  milk  business  the  less  I 
know,  yet  I  have  had  a  good  many  years  of 
close  experience  and  study  in  both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  ends  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  And  I  say  to  you,  out  of  this  experience, 
there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  milk  marketing  business  when  dairymen 
have  faced  as  great  a  crisis  as  they  do  right 
now.  While  the  dairy  farmers  are  fiddling, 
Rome  is  burning.  While  the  farmers  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  have  been  engaged  in  a 
picayune,  foolish  and  terribly  costly  row 
among  themselves,  the  milk  dealers  ha's  e  had 
sense  enough  to  get  together  in  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  organizations  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  farm  business.  I  will  guaiantee 
that  a  lot  of  farmers  do  not  even  know,  or 
at  least  have  given  little  heed  to  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the 
facts. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  one  could 
hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  reading 
where  some  small  dairy  or  milk  concern  had 
been  purchased  and  consolidated  or  combined 
with  a  large  milk  handling  corporation.  This 
has  been  true  of  the  whole  industry  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  milk  market  in  America.  Dealers 
have  recognized  the  principle  of  organization, 
even  if  farmers  have  not. 

But  the  crisis  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
head,  because  of  all  these  great  combinations 
of  capital  in  the  milk  business,  none  can  begin 
to  equal  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  size  or  power. 

SEVENTEEN  CONSOLIDATIONS  IN 
TWO  YEARS 

The  very  name  itself  should  make  our 
Eastern  dairymen  give  heed,  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  national,  which  means  that  unless  its 
power  and  influence  can  be  met,  it  can  con¬ 
trol  milk  prices  in  our  Eastern  markets  by  the 
use  of  Western  milk. 

Look  these  facts  in  the  face  for  a  moment. 
.This  corporation  was  not  organized  until  De¬ 
cember  8,  1923.  Since  that  time,  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  control  of  SEVENTEEN  ICE 
CREAM  OR  MILK  COMPANIES,  including 
the  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  the  largest  milk  distri¬ 
butor  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  the  Reick- 
Mcjunkin  Dairy  Company,  the  largest  milk 
and  ice  cream  company  in  Pittsburg,  the  Hy- 
drox  Corporation,  the  largest  ice  cream  com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago,  and  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  milk  distributing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  world.  Sheffield’s  alone  oper¬ 


ates  nearly  two  thousand  delivery  routes, 
mostly  in  New  York  City,  together  with  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  retail  grocery  stores. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  named,  this 
corporation  also  controls: 

Rieck  Certified  Dairy  Farms  Co.,  — Rootstown,  Ohio 

Ohio  Milk  Sugar  Company - Stanhope,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh  Ice  Cream  Company - Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  W.  E.  Hoffman  Company - Altoona,  Pa. 

Erie  County  Milk  Association - __Erie,  Pa. 

Moore  Bros.  Company _ Oil  City,  Pa. 

Durkin  Ice  Cream  Co.  - Waukegan,  Ill. 

Wm.  Olhaver  Company - Aurora,  Ill. 

American  Ice  Cream  &  Baking  Co. - Joliet,  Ill. 

The  J.  T.  Castles  Ice  Cream  Co. _ Irvington,  N.  J. 

Castles  Ice  Cream  Company - Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Louis  Magolia _ Morristown,  N.  J. 

Chapell  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc. - Chicago,  Ill. 

Thompson  Ice  Cream  Company - .-Chicago,  Ill. 

Breyer  Ice  Company _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  even  rumored,  although  we  do  not  state 
this  for  a  fact,  that  the  National  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corporation  either  has  purchased  or  is 
about  to  purchase  the  Borden  Farm  Products 


A  Message  to  Dairymen 

HERE  is  E.  R.  Eastman’s  message  to 
all  dairymen  on  the  present  milk  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
statements  ever  made  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Read  it  through..  Then  read  it 
again.  Then  meet  with  your  neighbors  and 
discuss  what  can  be  done. — The  Editors 


Company.  This  may  not  be  true,  but  if  not, 
there  are  indications  that  it  soon  will  be. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to.  point  out 
to  thinking  men  the  menacing  possibilities  to 
producers  of  these  great  combines.  The 
danger  should  be  pretty  evident  to  Eastern 
dairymen.  Here  is  a  highly  significant  state¬ 
ment  quoted  by  the  corporation  itself: 

“By  reason  of  its  control  of  operating  com¬ 
panies  in  territories  geographically  well  dis¬ 
tributed,  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
is  not  seriously  injured  by  unfavorable  local 
developments.” 

IF  YOU  ARE  “GOOD” 

In  plain  words  that  statement  means  that 
if  you  men  here  in  the  East  will  not  be  “good,” 
you  will  have  no  market  for  your  milk;  and 
being  “good”  means  that  unless  you  can  devise 
some  way  to  stand  up  four-square  and  as.  a 
unit,  you  will  have  to  take  any  prices  which 
this  company  may  dictate,  and  you  will  have 
to  sell  your  milk  under  any  arbitrary  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  be  laid  down  in  rules  and 
regulations  in  which  you  will  have  no  part 
or  voice  in  making.  Never  again  will  you  be 
able  to  protect  yourselves  by  a  milk  strike. 

Already  some  of  the  largest  railroads  have 
published  freight  rates  on  milk  which  provide 
for  regular  milk  train  service  from  the  West 
to  New  York  City.  Already  it  is  rumored  that 
definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  get  milk 
outside  of  our  territory  in  position  to  pass  the 
rules  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 
Already  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  provided  itself  with  large  tank  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  Western  milk.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  not  enough  of  these  cars,  as 
yet,  to  make  very  much  impression  on  the 
market,  but  the  possibilities  are  there  just  the 
same. 

Already  the  National  Dairy  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  through  Sheffield’s,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  great  pasteurizing  plant  at 


Newark,  New  Jersey.  Where  do  you  suppose 
they  will  get  the  raw  milk  for  this  plant  if 
you  will  not  be  “good”  and  furnish  it  at  their 
price? 

This  leads  me  to  the  reason  why  I  stated  at 
the  beginning  that  dairymen  face  the  most 
serious  situation  in  the  history  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Do  you  remember  those  days  back  be¬ 
fore  1916?  If  you  do  not,  go  back  and  read 
one  of  those  old  milk  contracts  that  you  used 
to  sign.  Talk  about  the  farmer's  independ¬ 
ence  !  The  conditions  under  which  we  used 
to  sell  our  milk  when  those  dealers  had  ab- 
soluate  control  approach  about  as  near  to 
czarsim  as  any  situation  we  have  every  had  , 
here  in  America.  Some  of  those  old  milk 
dealers’  contracts  contain  several  pages  of 
arbitrary  rules  and  regulations. 

Neither  you  nor  your  representatives  had 
a  word  to  say  about  what  those  rules  should 
be.  Neither  did  you  nor  your  representatives 
have  a  word  to  say  about  the  price  which  you 
were  to  receive  for  your  milk  stated  in  that 
contract.  It  was  a  starvation  price  too.  But 
you  signed  that  contract  on  the  dotted  line, 
or  you  had  id  market  for  your  milk. 

FOR  “PREPAREDNESS” 

Today  we  face  a  similar  situation,  unless  we 
get  into*  position  to  meet  it.  Capital  has  been 
attracted  to  the  milk  business  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  making  big  money  on  account 
of  the  large  spread  between  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  his  milk  and  what  the  farmer 
receives.  The  dealer  will  naturally  be  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  that  spread  as  large  as  it  is, 
or  making  it  larger,  this  means  keeping  up 
the  price  to  the  consumer  and  thereby  lessen¬ 
ing  consumption  of  the  farmer’s  product,  and 
keeping  down  the  price  to  the  farmer.  The 
one  effective  way  for  the  dealer  to  keep  vhe 
price  to  the  farmer  down  is  to  get  him  under 
the  same  control  as  he  had  in  1916. 

It  seems  to  be  the  sad  fact  that  it  takes 
something  more  than  the  handwriting  on  the 
Avail  to  arouse  farmers  to  the  need  of  united 
action.  It  is  history  that  conditions  always 
seem  to  have  to  approach  the  stage  of  tragedy 
before  our  indifference  is  overcome  so  that  we 
will  lose  sight  of  our  petty  jealousies  and 
quarreling  among  ourselves  to  work  for  the 
common  good.  There  is  more  than  handwrit¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  now  with  our  business.  We 
face  a  situation  where  powerful  combinations 
of  capital  and  brains  surround  the  business 
of  farming  on  every  side,  and  especially  in 
the  milk  business. 

These  combinations  are  getting  in  a  place 
of  control  where  they  can  keep  their  iron  hand 
on  this  business  of  ours,  while  we  as  farmers 
let  our  inherent  right  for  independence  and 
for  the  control  of  our  own  products  slip 
through  our  fingers  by  quarreling  among  our¬ 
selves. 

BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  WORK  FOR  ITS 

HEALTH 

Each  side  of  the  controversy  has  been  to 
blame.  But  it  is  no  time  to  cast  blame  on  the 
other.  I  say  to  you  that  the  time  now  has  conic 
when  this  fighting  one  another  must  cease  and 
when  we  must  direct  our  attack  upon  those  ar¬ 
rayed  against  us. 

And  make  no  mistake.  These  great  milk  cor¬ 
porations  are  looking  out  for  themselves.  If  you 
should  meet  the  officers  and  directors  personally, 
you  would  like  them.  They  are  pleasant  gentle¬ 
men,  and  good  business  men.  BUT  THEY  ARE 
NOT  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  THEIR  HEALTH, 
They  expect  to  make  money,  and  a  lot  of  it,  out 
of  handling  milk  and  its  products.  Nor  do  I 
criticize  them  for  it.  You  would  do  the  same  in 
their  place.  mF 

Instead,  I  criticize  ourselves  in  allowing  thell 
dealers  to  wrest  control  of  our  business  from  us.ljj 
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Let  us  not  in  this  situation  be  led  by  false 
I  prophets.  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  these  dealers 
have  your  welfare  at  heart  and  that  this  com¬ 
bination  of  capital  and  brains  arraigned  against 
you  is  for  your  good  as  dairymen. 

Is  it  common  sense  that  it  is  for  your,  welfare 
I  that  a  powerful  organization  can  dictate  to  you  the 
conditions  under  which  you  sell  your  milk,  even 
to  the  last  penny  of  the  price  that  you  shall  re¬ 
ceive,  conditions  in  which  yrou  have  absolutely  no 
I  voice  ? 

WORSE  THAN  IN  1916 

I  refer  you  again  to  the  days  before  1916.  The 
situation  now  promises  to  be  worse  than  then  be¬ 
cause  then  there  was  some  competition  among 
l  dealers.'  Now  it  looks  as  if  you  may  have  to  deal 
I  with  one  big  corporation. 

If  you  think  such  a  situation  will  be  all  right 
for  dairymen,  ask  yourself  the  question,  is  any 
business  man  going  to  pay  you  more  for  your 
milk  than  he  absolutely  has  to  ?  Do  you  pay  more 
for  the  things  you  buy  than  you  are  obliged  to 
pay  ?  _ 

In  this  territory  there  are  a  large  number  of 
independent  cooperative  plants.  There  are  also 
some  small  dealers  left.  Heretofore  the  managers 
of  these  plants  have  been  able  to  get  a  market  for 
their  products,  that  is,  your  products,  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  The  price  has  not  always 
been  good,  but  most  of  the  time  there  has  been  a 
market.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen 
to  this  market  and  to  these  independent  cream¬ 
eries  when  the  big  corporation  gets  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  it?  Not  a  single  one  of  these  small  plants 
will  have  a  ghost  of  a  show.  You  will  either  sell 
your  milk  to  the  big  corporation  on  its  own  terms, 
or  you  will  not  sell  it. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  dairymen  are  al¬ 
ready  alive  to  the  situation.  On  Saturday,  January 
Qth,  more  than  five  hundred  farmers  of  Jefferson 
County  met  in  the  city  of  Watertown,  to  find, 
if  possible,  some  way  of  facing  the  situation. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  the  meet- 
j  ing  was  that  ]  oolers  and  non-poolers  met  together 
!  and  discussed  a  common  danger.  A  representa¬ 
tive  committee  of  farmers  was  appointed  to  study 
the  situation  and  report  later  to  another  meeting. 

THE  REMEDY  IN  ONE  WORD 

What  is  the  remedy? 

I  have  already  stated  if.  I  shall  say  it  again 
in  one  word.  COOPERATION. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  meeting  of  the 
editors  of  the  Standard  Farm  Papers  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  While  there,  we  talked 
with  President  Coolidge,  Vice-President 
Dawes,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine,  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper,  the  great  farm  leader  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  ex-Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  "who  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States  and 
is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  farm  cause, 
and  with  many  others.  The  solution  of  the 
troubles  that  the  farmers  cf  the  United  States 
are  facing  advocated  by  nearly  all  of  these 
great  men  is  founded  upon  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization. 

Every  one  of  them  knows,  as  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  know,  who  have  any  common  sense, 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  preached 
and  talked  and  written  about  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  and  what  it  will  do.  We  know  it 
will  not  make  good  farmers  out  of  poor  ones, 
ft  will  not  save  a  man  from  his  own  mistakes. 
It  will  not  save  ourselves  from  low  prices 
when  we  produce  more  than  the  market  will 
take.  We  know,  too,  that  we  have  more  co¬ 
operative  organizations  than  we  have  good 
I  business  leaders  of  them.  We  know  that  a  lot 
of  mistakes  are  being  made. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  know  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  individual  farmer  to 
nieet  great  mass  formation  of  organizations 
or  capital  in  corporations  on  one  side  and  in¬ 
vincible  labor  unions  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  day  of  mass  action,  and  just  as  sure  as  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning,  the  individual 
farmer  must  meet  mass  formation  with  mass 
Formation  or  else  we  will  have  a  nation  of 
I  peasants  on  the  land  in  America  the  same  as 
[Jn  Europe.  Every  business  in  America  is 
j|r'ospcrons  today  but  the  farmer  because 
Werybody  but  the  farmer  is  organized. 


We  know  that  great  organizations  of  capital 
assembled  for  manufacturing  purposes  have 
supplanted  to  a  very  great  extent  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  our  factories  and  shops  with  importa¬ 
tions  of  labor  from  Europe.  The  labor  union 
stepped  in  and  saved  this  foreign  labor  in  the 
shops  from  taking  a  starvation  wage.  Just  so 
sure  as  we  let  capital  mass  itself  unhindered 
in  the  organizations  that  purchase  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  own  labor  as  farmers,  we  will 
have  a  condition  where  the  American  farmer, 
who  has  meant  so  much  in  the  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  will  have  to  leave  the  lana. 

SOME  WAY  CAN  BE  FOUND 

I  repeat,  the  answer  is  in  your  own  hands.  No 
one  else  is  going  to  solve  this  problem  but  the 
farmer  himself,  and  organized  cooperation,  with 
all  of  its  mist,  '.es  and  limitations,  is  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  instrument  that  we  can  use. 

What  we  face  now  is  the  future,  not  the  past. 
It  should  still  be  possible,  it  must  be  possible,  if 
farmers,  both  poolers  and  non-poolers,  approach 
this  serious  situation  in  the  right  spirit  to  find 
a  way  by  which  they  can  work  together.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  presumptuous  enough  to  say  what 
the  details  of  that  plan  shall  be.  It  is  something 
that  the  dairymen  themselves  must  work  out.  I 
believe  that  Jefferson  County  has  pointed  the  wray 
in  the  splendid  meeting  which  it  held  on  Satur¬ 
day.  I  believe  that  these  meetings  should  be  held 
in  every  dairy  county  and  that  out  of  them  a  plan 
of  action,  based  upon  cooperation,  will  come,  pro¬ 
viding  the  farmers  realize  how  great  the  need  of 
such  action  is  in  the  future  of  the  dairy  business. 


EDITORIALS 


Wood  Is  Good  Fuel 

NE  of  the  chief  orders  of  business  on  many 
farms  is  the  cutting  of  the  winter  supply 
of  fuel.  Perhaps  one  of  the  benefits  from  the 
coal  strike  will  be  the  turning  of  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  wood  as  a  source  of  fuel.  Authorities 
tell  us  that  the  standard  cord  of  hard  wood 
contains  as  many  heat  units  as  a  ton  of  coal. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  the  winter  supply  of 
wood  of  most  farmers  was  cu_  with  a  cross-cut 
saw  and  axe.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  hire  anyone  to 
cut  wood  by  the  cord.  The  cross-cut  saw  is 
too  slow  for  this  day  and  age.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  gas  engines,  circular  buzz-saws  and 
drag  saws  has  made  it  possible  for  two  men  to 
cut  more  wood  in  a  day  than  they  cut  in  a 
week  using  the  old  tools.  The  man  who  plans 
to  cut  wood  a  year  ahead,  and  who  either  piles 
up  outside  the  woods  or  in  a  woodshed  to  dry, 
has  one  of  the  best  possible  sources  of  fuel. 
By  charging  big  wages  for  the  time  required 
to  cut  wood,  perhaps  one  could  prove  that  the 
coal  is  a  cheaper  source  of  heat.  However 
unless  the  time  saved  is  used  for  producing 
something  of  value,  the  proof  of  economy  is 
•little  help  in  keeping  a  full  pocketbook. — II.  L. 


Farmers  Do  Not  Make  All  the  Surplus 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  business  men  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  about  the 
biggest  trouble  with  agriculture  is  over-pro¬ 
duction.  We  are  especially  glad  to  know,  too, 
that  jt  is  also  recognized  that  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  his  over-pro¬ 
duction  problems.  Mr.  W.  I.  Drummond, 
chairman  of  the  American  Farm  Congress,  in 
an  open  letter  to  John  W.  O’Leary,  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
calls  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
to  come  forward  and  help  solve  the  problem 
of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  farm  production, 
which,  he  declares,  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  help  to  create.  In  this  letter,  Mr. 
Drummond  says: 

‘‘The  farmers  are  told  that  they  must  hold  their 
production  within  domestic  requirements,  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  tariff,  and  that  they  can 
blame  no  one  but  themselves  if  a  surplus  is  produced. 
Yet,  every  state  possessing  undeveloped  lands  has 
maintained  an  immigration  bureau,  or  otherwise  ex- 
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pended  large  sums  to  bring  such  lands  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  railroads  have  colonization  depart¬ 
ments,  or  endeavor  in  other  ways  to  increase  their 
agricultural  tonnage.  Every  chamber  of  commerce 
worthy  of  the  name  is  doing  its  best  to  swell  the 
farm  production  in  its  trade  territory.  We  have  ex¬ 
pended  $200,000,000  on  the  Reclamation  projects. 
I  housands  of  business  men  are  individually  compet¬ 
ing  with  farmers. 

“In  any  attempt  to  control  production,  the  real 
farmers  would  have  to  battle  against  the  effects  of  all 
this  competition,  which  would  defeat  their  best  efforts, 
even  if  they  did  not  have  to  contend  with  seasonal 
uncertainties. 

‘There  is  the  picture.  Is  it  fair  to  criticize  the 
farmers  for  producing  too  much,  and  to  lay  the  sole 
blame  for  the  problem  of  the  surplus  upon  them? 
Is  it  not  in  fact  a  national  instead  of  a  farmers’  pro¬ 
blem?  And  cannot  a  problem  be  a  national  one, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  a  governmental  or  a 
political  one?  It  is  useless  to  look  to  the  government 
to  solve  the  difficulties  of  any  class  of  citizens  by 
taking  over  the  management  of  their  business.  This 
problem  can  and  should  be  solved  by  the  business 
interests,  that  help  create  it,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  those  farm  associations  that  do  not  believe  in 
paternalistic  action  by  the  government.” 


An  Expense  That  Should  Stop 

WE  have  on  our  desk  an  agricultural  year*? 

book,  published  by  a  Western  state  that 
we  will  guarantee  cost  the  taxpayers  of  that 
state  at  least  five  dollars  a  copy  to  publish.  It 
consists  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  large 
pages  on  the  most  expensive  white  glazed 
paper,  with  a  binding  about  the  most  costly 
which  could  be  had  short  of  leather.  It  is  fill¬ 
ed  also  with  illustrations  which  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  cost. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  A'olumes  were 
published,  but  \rery  iew  of  them  ever  reach  the 
farmer  himself.  They  are  sent  all  OArer  the 
country  to  newspapers  and  to  libraries,  which 
either  promptly  throAv  them  into  the  Avaste- 
paper  basket  or  file  them  aAvay  in  a  forgotten 
corner  of  the  library  and  throAv  them  aAAray  a 
year  later. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  the  various 
government  bureaus  and  departments  every 
year  in  publishing  Avorthless  reports.  In  these 
reports  Ave  do  not  include  the  many  most  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletins  Avhich  are  printed  Avithout  ex- 
pensWe  coA’ers  and  Avhich  meet  a  large  general 
and  practical  use.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
long,  musty  annual  reports  like  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  Ave  think  it  high  time  in  these 
days  of  ruinous  taxes  that  this  Avaste  should 
cease. 
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We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased 
by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make 
good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 
advertised. 

To  benefit  by  .his  guarantee  subscribers  must  sat':  “I 
saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. 
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;  W.ATIEE  BURPEE  CO.  *hfladelphfaS 

l  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual  with  Order  Sheet 

good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 
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]  R.D.  or  STREET . * . . 


P.0 . STATE  . . . . 
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The  Worlds  Greatest 

GARDEN  BOOK 

TO  ANY  ONE  INTERESTED  in  growing  vegetables  or 
flowers,  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  fascinating  book — much  more 
than  merely  a  catalog  of  seeds  and  bulbs. 

It  tells  you  when  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  the  appetizing  vegetables 
and  exquisite  flowers  you  look  forward  to  having  in  your  own  garden, 
and  gives  you  a  wealth  of  assistance  in  choosing  the  most  pleasing 
high  grade  varieties. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  comprehensive  catalog  kept  constantly  up  to 
date,  of  the  many  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  and  tested 
on  the  three  great  Burpee  Farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
California,  together  with  the  foreign  species  produced  by  our  experienc¬ 
ed  growers  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  practical  guide  to  gar¬ 
dening. 

There  is  a  solid  half  century  of  experience  and  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  back  of  Burpee’s  Seeds.  They  are  acknowledged  by  market 
gardeners  to  be  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  And  the  prices  are  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate. 

Write  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
and  free  sample  of  seeds 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a  copi^  of  Burpee’s  Annual; 
then  look  through  the  book  and  select  a  regular  10c  packet 
of  any  vegetable  or  flower  seeds  entirely  free,  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  postpaid. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA 
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We  Have  Started  Pruning1 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


'T’HE  newT  year 
started  out  with 
an  open  winter  and  very  moderate 
temperatures  which  removed  most  of 
the  snow  from  the  fields  except  where 
it  was  drifted.  Now  everything  is 
again  covered  with  snow,  but  the  early 

January  thaw  re- 


M.  C.  Burritt 


vealed  wheat  as  a 
rule  in  a  very 
poor  condition. 
The  late  sowings 
coupled  with  the 
excessively  wet 
fall  did  not  per¬ 
mit  of  enough 
growth  to  put 
this  grain  into 
winter  quarters  in 
good  condition.  A 
good  bit  of  freez¬ 
ing  and  th.  ing 
of  the  uncovered  ground  hasn’t  helped 
it  any.  Prospects  are  now  for  a  very 
small  crop  of  wheat  in  western  New 
York  in  1926. 

Quite  a  good  many  of  us  in  this  re¬ 
gion  got  a  good  start  -on  the  pruning 
during  the  mild  weather.  This  together 
with  the  picking  up  and  burning  of  the 
brush  is  a  long  tedious  job.  On  the 
farms  with  the  larger  orchards,  usually 
not  more  than  two-thirds  and  often  only 
one-half  of  the  orchard  gets  pruned  in 
one  year,  but  the  trees  are  pruned  every 
other  year.  Much  depends  however,  on 
how  open  the  winter  is.  It  is  good  farm 
management  practice  to  have  the  prun¬ 
ing  done  bjr  April  1st  so  as  to  be  out  of 
th  e  way  of  other  important  work.  C  her- 
wise  one  is  apt  to  be  behind  all 
summer. 

I  like  to  prune  trees.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  attractive  in  the  shaping  of  the 
tree  and  working  in  the  out-of-doors  in 
winter  that  is  exhilarating.  Pruning 
has  much  to  do  with  the  color  and  size 
of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  shape  and 
capacity  of  the  fruit.  Most  of  us  do  too 
much  pruning  when  the  tree  is  young, 
thus  delaying  its  bearing  and  too  little 
pruning  when  the  tree  is  older  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  inferior  fruit. 


sistently  climbing  all  fall  and  early  win¬ 
ter  with  few  set-backs.  It  has  now 
reached  fifty  dollars  a  ton  as  a  high 
point.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
growers  still  own  any  cabbage  and  my 
impression  is  that  dealers  and  storage 
men  have  sold  more  freely  than  usual 
in  the  fall.  The  market  condition  is 
healthy  as  there  is  not  a  large  amount 
of  cabbage  to  ship.  The  few  growers 
who  held  their  crops,  especially  in  good 
basement  barns  without  cash  storage 
cost,  are  well  rewarded.  One  ma  t  has 
been  offered  a  thousand  dollars  for  his 
crop,  but  is  asking  fifteen  hundred  and 
will  easily  get  it.  Another  will  realize 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars.  Of  course, 
storing  cabbage  isn’t  all  profit.  The 
shrinkage  is  usually  from  ten  to  twenty 
percent  according  to  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  much  more.  Storage 
costs  three  dollars  a 
ton  and  the  rehand¬ 
ling  is  another  con¬ 
siderable  item.  So 
that  fifty  dollars  a 
ton  now,  does  not 
mean  more  than 
thirty-five  to  forty 
dollars  as  against 
twenty  to  thirty  in 
the  late  fall.  Still  it 
has  paid  well  to 
store  cabbage  this 
fall.  - 

The  apple  market 
presents  a  problem. 

It  had  been  lifeless 
for  nearly  a  month. 

Immediately  after 


the  holidays  it  took 
a  little  spurt  and  for 
a  few  day's  the  demand  was  good  anc 
the  price  slightly  improved.  Now 
however,  it  is  back  again  to  the  old  lo-^ 
level.  The  cold  storage  holdings  arc 
very  large,  barrels  nearly  a  quarter  anc 
boxes  a  third  more  than  last  year.  Tota! 
holdings  in  barrel  equivalents  are  about 
1,600,000  barrels  more  than  the  five- 
year  average.  More  than  the  usua 
amount  of  western  box  apples  have  beer 
held  back  for  better  prices  and  will  now 
have  to  be  shipped  for  what  they  wil 
bring.  There  will  be  severe  competi 
tion.  In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  fac¬ 
tors,  good  A  grade  fruit  will,  I  believe 
continue  to  move  at  good  prices.  It  i 
the  poor  fruit  that  will  suffer  most.— 
M.  C.  Burritt. 


North  Country  Notes 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the  new 


r"bbage  Brings  a  Good  Price 

The  cabbage  market  has  been  con- 


year  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 
are  starting  off  to  be  of  even  more  ser 
vice  to  the  communities  and  the  farm 
ers  than  ever  before.  With  the  gener 
ally  better  feeling,  and  the  renewed  con 
fidence  in  the  future  that  is  gradually 
becoming  more  apparent,  farm  organiza 
tions  will  be  made  more  use  of  again, 

The  county  agents  who  will  be  on  the 
job  this  year  are — S.  R.  Farley  in  St, 
Lawrence  county,  J.  C.  Otis  in  Lewis, 
and  O.  G.  Agne  in  Jefferson  counties 
All  are  hard  working  and  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  their  work. 

Jefferson  county  is  coming  into  th| 
limelight  by  reason  of  the  activities  o,’ 
some  of  its  poultry  breeders.  Harold  Lang 
worthy,  Adams  Center  with  some  of  hi 
White  Leghorns;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater  oi 
Evans  Mills  (a  correspondent  for  th< 
A.  A.  by  the  way)  with  Columbia! 
Wyandottes;  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  Water 
town  with  White  Wyandottes;  anc 
Murray  C.  Porter  of  Adams  with  Bar 
rc  1  Rocks;  journeyed  to  the  poultry 
show  at  Ithaca  the  first  part  of  Decern 
ber,  and  brought  Jefferson  county  tc 
third  in  the  list  for  county  cup.  Mr 
Porter  also  annexed  three  cups — secur 
ing  the  Poultry  Association  cup  for  tin 
best  exhibit;  the  Poultry  Associatior 
cup  for  the  most  points  won;  and  th 
Rice  cup  for  the  most  first  prizes  won 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Chees 
Producers  Cooperative  Associatior 
which  reaches  into  Northern  Jeffersot 
and  southern  and  central  St.  Law-rencf 
county,  report  a  most  successful  sea 
son.  The  annual  meeting  has  beei 
called  for  February  6th  by  the  Presi 
dent,  Charles  S.  Wicks  of  Oxbow 
The  total  business  for  1925  amounts  tc 
over  $1,000,000,  and  there  will  be 
surplus  to  be  distributed. 

The  Gouverneur  Agricultural  and  Me 
chanical  Society  have  decided  to  hole 
their  annual  fair  on  August  17  to  20  in¬ 
clusive  next  summer.  B.  G.  Parkef 
was  elected  president,  with  Bligh  A 
Dodds,  secretary',  and  George  E.  Pike 
Treasurer.  Directors  for  1926  are  M 
H.  Streeter,  George  L.  Rodger,  Earl 
Laidlaw,  Lott  Hall,  M.  S.  Corbin,  anc 
A.  H.  Turnbull.— W.  I.  Roe. 


-  I 


The  Girl:  What's  that  funny  stuff  on  the  sheep ? 

The  Herder:  Wool,  Ma’am. 

The  Girl:  Wool!  Huh,  I’ll  bet  it’s  half  cotton! — Life. 
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1  am  Sold  on  Power  Fanning 

—  Qays  A.  E.  GRIFFIN  of  Texas 


Fordson 

$495 


Fenders  $35  extrd 

Truck 

$505 

Express  Body-Closed  Cab 

Touring  Car 

$290 

Coupe 

$520 

V  / 


“I  have  been  a  Fordson  owner  and  Fordson 
farmer  for  the  past  four  years,”  says  A.  E.  Griffin 
of  Lubbock,  Texas. 

“It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  continue  farming 
without  the  use  of  the  Fordson.  Likewise,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  farm  without  the 
use  of  the  Ford  Truck  and  the  Ford  Car.  These 

0  „  / 

three  Ford  products  are  beyond  a  doubt  the  most 
valuable  assets  a  farmer  could  have  and  I  would 
not  do  without  them. 

“I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  thoroughly 
sold  on  power  farming.  The  tractor  does  not  get 
tired  and  hungry.  It  is  possible  for  me  to  work 
it  24  hours  a  day,  if  desired.” 


Spring  work  is  just  ahead.  Fordson  tractors, 
like  Ford  Trucks  and  Ford  Cars  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  terms  that  allow  every  responsible 
farmer  to  take  advantage  of  this  better  way 
to  farm.  See  the  nearest  Ford  Dealer  today. 


ford  motor  company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


CARS  -  TRUCKS  <  TRACTORS 


This  picture  was  drawn  from  a  photograph  of 
A.  E.  Griffin  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  the  Ford 
equipment  he  says  he  would  not  farm  without. 
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Productive  Pastures 


make 

Cheap  Feed 

Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverized  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re- 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle; 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non' 
caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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LOCAL  DEALERS 
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From  Farm  to  You 

For  a  Profitable  Roadside  Stand 

Many  Farmers  who  have  never  raised 
vegetables  or  flowers  for  market  are  now 
making  a  good  income  from  sales  at  their 
own  doors.  They  find  that  if  varieties  of 
high  quality  arc  used,  they  get  better  prices  and 
more  sales.  Our  catalog  tells  you  what  are  the 
best  varieties  and  if  you  use  Harris  seeds  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  your  favor. 

Send  for  our  catalog  illustrated  in  color.  It  contains 
many  unusual  and  interesting-  suggestions  and  des-  1 
cribes  Farm,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus, 
Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants 
grown  here  on  Moreton  Farm  and  sold  direct  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  at  wholesale  prices.  If  you  grow 
for  market,  ask  for  wholesale  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.  F.  D.  22,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  pot*  crops.  Experts  agree  fertiliser  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  iimc. 
The  "Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
eoil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 


Whatabout  your _ eoil?-your cropsT 
is  they 


Are  they  Kg  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  a  1 1 
soil  exnerts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept4QO  Peoria  Illinois 


Nohoiestobore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADS  20 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  fanner  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Haa 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly ,_  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punC' 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 
oar  free  book. 


Iron  Age 
(Improved  Robbins) 
Potato  Planter 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
631  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


llPforcfe  Sound 
^Vegetable  Seeds 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline  •_ 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  MfG.  CO.,  521  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Sound  seeds  that  germinate,  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  healthy  plants  and 
grow  into  profits  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Write  for  our  45th  Annual  Catalog, 
a  listing  of  the  best  garden  varieties,  a  hand¬ 
book  of  cultural  directions.  If  you  growf or  map 
ket,  write forour Market  Gardener’s  last. 
Our  proof  of  success  is  satisfied  customers. 

FORD  SEED  €0.,  Box  2  Ravenna,  ©hie 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
R.  K.  SKUMWAY.  Rockford.  tfl. 
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!  Fertilizing  Potatoes  i 

What  to  Use  and  Where  to  Put  It 


NEW  YORK  ranks 
first  over  a  period 
of  years  as  the  leading  potato  state 
in  total  production.  Much  of  the  avail¬ 
able  potato  soil  has  been  occupied  by 
this  crop  sufficiently  long  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  varying  amounts  of  fertilizer 
for  the  maintainence  of  profitable  yields. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Long 
Island  area  where  the  crop  is  grown  in 
most  cases  year  after  year  on  the  sam; 
land. 

Whereas  the  upstate  growers  very 
generally  plant  potatoes  on  sod  land 
which  has  been  top-dressed  with  stable 
manure,  the  Long  Island  growers  have 
had  to  meet  the  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  soil  humus  supply  through  the 
use  of  winter  rye  green  manure  crops 
in  the  absence  of  available  manure. 
Naturally  the  fertilizer  problems  and 
practices  of  the  upstate  grower  located 
on  heavy  soil  and  practicing  rotation 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
Long  Island  grower  on  relatively  light 
soil  under  continuous  cultivation. 

More  Fertilizer  and  Green  Manure 
Being  Used 

Fifteen  '  years  ago  or  less  stable 
manure  was  used  in  potato  production 
even  on  Long  Island.  Much  of  this 
was  shipped  on  flat  cars  from  the  large 
Eastern  cities.  Only  occasionally  was 
rve  used  as  a  green  manure  cover  crop. 
Fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
commercial  fertilizer  was  considered  a 
liberal  application  and  this  was  most 
commonly  purchased  in  the  analysis  of 
2-8-10.  At  the  present  time  with  no 
manure  available  and  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  both  mineral  and  humus 
fertility’-  greatly  increased  practices 
have  changed  considerably.  Today  the 
average  acre  application  of  commercial 
fertilizer  is  between  a  ton  and  a  ton 
and  a  half.  Ri’e  is  the  principal  green 
manure  crop  and  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  a  grower  not  using  it  between  po¬ 
tato  crops  every  years. 

Even  now  considerable  interest  is 
manifest  in  the  search  for  green 
manures  which  may  prove  of  more 
value  than  rye.  The  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Farm  at  Riverhead  is  conducting 
a  comprehensive  experiment  with  var¬ 
ious  forage  grasses  and  legumes 
singly  and  in  combinations  with  the 
idea  of  determining  their  influence  on 
potato  yields.  Very  few  of  these  have 
shown-  greater  promise  than  rye,  al¬ 
though  the  combination  of  winter  vetch 
with  r3re  is  becoming  more  popular 
ever}’  year. 

The  Trend  in  Fertilizing  Practice 

Prior  to  the  world  war  the  2-8-10  was 
a  very  common  analysis  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  Today  we  find  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  usage  on  Long  Island  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  analyzing  approxi¬ 
mately  5-8-7.  This  practice  is  appar¬ 
ently  justified  by  the  results  of  fertil¬ 
izer  studies  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  in 
1924.  The  varying  amounts  of  potash 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
the  resulting  yields  per  acre  from  this 
test  are  given  below: 


By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG  before  planting ;  the 

other,  through  the 
planter  in  the  drill  row.  The  improved 
planters — some  of  them  two-row 
planters — are  now  provided  with  special 
fertilizer  distributers  which  insure  the 
spreading  of  the  fertilizer  at  either  side 
of  the  seed  piece  and  thereby  better 
insure  against  burning. 

Stable  Manure  a  Controlling  Factor 

The  growers  in  upstate  New  York  on  the 
heavier  soils  have  been  much  slower  to 
adopt  approved  fertitlizer  practices.  Here, 
tice  was  to  use  eitPyonephrosishf  ]  isl*ptr 
as  on  Long  Island,  the  principal  pre-war 
practice  was  to  use  the  2-8-10  fertilizer  for 
this  crop.  At  that  time  the  usual  applica¬ 
tion  averaged  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre, 
whereas  today  the  acre  application  has  in¬ 
creased  to  nearer  700  to  800  pounds.  The 
majority  of  growers  are  still  adhering  to 
the  old  2-8-10  analysis.  Where  stable 
manure  is  not  available,  growers  are  urged 
to  use  a  4-12-4  mixed  fertilizer,  this  being 
one  of  New  York’s  “High  Five.” 

( Continued  on  page  86) 


Analysis 

4-8-0 

4-8-3 

4-8-5 

4-8-7 

4-8-9 


Per  Cent 
of  Potash 
None 
Sulphate 
5%  Sulphate 
7%  Sulphate 
9%  Sulphate 


3% 


Yield 
per  Acre 
266 
266 
287 

272 

273 


As  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  in¬ 
creases  each  year  in  this  region,  the 
factor  of  the  method  of  application  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  important.  Origin¬ 
ally  most  of  it  was  applied  in  the  drill 
row  with  the  planter  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Recent  experiences  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  which  some  injury  to  the 
plants  from  burning  has  occurred.  Some 
of  the  growers  are  now  practicing  two 
applications:  one,  by  broadcasting  just 


MAULE'S 

1926 

SEED  BOOK 


TD  EFORE  you  plan  your  garden 
■*— ’  be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  our 
big  new  seed  book. 

-Remember—  we  specialize  In  only 
the  better  grades  of  seeds,  roots 
and  bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  and  we  back  up  every 
transaction  with  our  49-year-old 
policy — 

Yonr  Money  Back  il  Not  Satisfied 
That  Maule  seeds  are  de¬ 
pendable  is  proven  by  our 
more  than  half  a  million 
satisfied  customers. 

Give  us  a  trial  this  year 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Inc. 
858  Maule  Building 
Philadelphian  P«. 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grow  a 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.; U  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

34  lb.  $1.26;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — nrrite  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


$100  Cash 

Suggesting  a  name  for  this  New 
Tomato, ,  best  variety  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Sample  Picket  Free  with 
eeerr  Seed  Order.  Contest  for 
Cash  Prize  open  to  anyone 
having  a  garden  —  but  only 
one  to  a  family.  Our  New 
Garden  Guide  fully  explains 
the  conditions  of  this  con¬ 
test.  Write  for  it  today. 

VTidha*  •5  Ao  We  will  mail 
Ww  iWV  one  packet  each 
of  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage, 

Princess  Radish,  New  60  Day  Tomato,  Self-Growing 
Celery,  Fullerton  Market  Lettuce  and  12  varieties  choicm 
flower  seeds.  GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE.  Every  gardener  and 
planter  should  try  this  wonderful  collection  of  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  Send  your  order  today. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  New  Garden  and  Plant  Guide.  Copy 
mailed  free;  tells  all  about  the  Big  Cash  Prize.  Write  today. 

CHEAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  701  Rockford.  Illinois 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  I  tp  ays  togrow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

1 70  .E  Market  St.  Saliibury,  Mi. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

S  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  V . 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vinil 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  19>  ’ 
Catalog,  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohk  | 
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lO  cents  Apiece  for 

Bose  Pears 

—at  fancy  fruit  stores. 
Very  large,  having  a 
distinct  gourd  shape — 
rounded  at  the  blossom  end  with  a 
long,  tapering  neck.  Beautiful 
golden  russet  color— juicy,  melting, 
deliciously  flavored.  Profitable! 
Grow  them! 


The  Prize  Winning 
Cortland  Apple 

—  combines  the  good  red  grape  of 
qualities  of  McIntosh  and  Catawba  and 
6en  TOn  vHa  Won  hialiPfifc  Concord^paren* 


Caco 

Grape 

A  new,  wine- 

red 


Davis.  Won  highest  -e 
possible  award  from  pens  '  e^iy 
American  Pomologi-  and  can  be 
cai  Society.  Hangs  eaten  two 
to  the  tree,  stands 
handling.  Vigorous, 
productive  trees. 


weeks  be-' 
fore  fully 
ripe. 


productive  trees,  strong, healthy. 
Crisp,  tender,  juicy,  richer  8nd  prolific 
in  taste  than  the  McIntosh,  vines. 

We  save  You  Money  on  over  300 
Varieties  of  Growing  Things 

Fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees — bush 
fruits — dwarf  fruit  trees — roses — flowering 
shrubs,  hedges,  perennials,  etc.,  etc.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders. 

Transportation  charges  pre¬ 
paid — see  our 

New  SO-Page 
Catalog 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Cat¬ 
alog,  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  planting,  growing, 
etc.  Free!  Send  for  it  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

1214 Green  Street 
Rochester,  M.  Y. 

Green's  Nursery  enjoys  48 
years  of  high  standing. 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 
Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


SPRAY  FRUIT  TREES 

Destroy  fungi  and  worms;  insure  larger 
yields  of  perfect  fruit.  S5th  success¬ 
ful  year. 

STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING  OUTFIT 
PREPARED  MIXTURES 

20  models.  Catalog  containing  full  treat¬ 
ise  on  spraying  FREE.  Reduced  prices. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co., 

Box  881  QUINCY,  IU. 


EH!  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

a  81  a  B  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


New 


Startling 

1926 
Offer! 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  coupon —  a 
or  postcard— for  full  parti¬ 
culars.  Also  pet  Big  1926 
STARK  FRUIT  BOOK,  that 
trivea  amazing  but  true  facts  about 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 

—the  golden  apple  that  has  borne  when  2  yra. 
old  in  33  states.  Also,  get  1926  Stark  Seed  Book 

FREE.  Addres  Box  392 

STARK  BRO’S 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  over  110  years 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  392  Louisiana,  Mo^ 

Tell  me  AT  ONCE  how  to  get  2  GRAPE  VINES  ■ 
giventome.  Alsosendl926FruitTreeandSeedBooka.  ■■ 


Name., 

P.  O.. 


How  I  Save  Shriveled 
Nursery  Stock 

EVEN  the  best  of  packing  may  not  pre¬ 
vent  nursery  stock  from  being 
shriveled  when  it  arrives  at  its  destina¬ 
tion.  It  may  even  be  so  dry  that  lors 
seems  inevitable.  Many  times  consignees 
refuse  to  accept  such  stock  and  make 
claims  against  the  nurserymen  or  the 
transportation  company.  In  such  cases 
some  one  is  sure  to  lose  money  and  time. 
Occasionally  when  the  stock  is  accepted 
the  buyer  may  plant  it  with  the  forlor : 
hope,  equivalent  to  despair,  that  it  may 
pull  through,  but  a  few  weeks  later  realize 
that  his  worst  fears  were  realized  when 
he  sees  an  arr^r  of  certainly  dead  plants. 
Many  such  losses  could  be  prevented  if 
the  buyer  would  practise  some  of  the 
resuscitating  methods  outlined  below. 

Granted  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  plants  are  too  far  gone  to  revivify; 
but  the  following  instances  prove- that 
many  times  stock  that  looks  hopeless  to  the  [ 
untrained  eye  may  be  saved.  -  1 

Several  years  ago  a  railway  strike  de-! 
layed  various  shipments  of  nursery  stock ) 
that  I  had  ordered  delivered  at  stated 
times.  One  of  berry  plants  arrived  with 
many  buds  started,  one  of  trees  with 
leaves  formed,  one  of  peach  trees  with 
blossoms  fully  open.  The  roots  were  dry 
and  the  trunks  and  branches  shriveled.  As 
the  ground  was  wet  from  a  recent  heavy 
rain  they  were  planted  the  day  after  their 
receipt,  having  been  drenched  the  night 
before  with  several  buckets  of  water. 
This  method  is  very  faulty  because  most 
of  the  water  drains  off  without  wetting 
cither  the  roots  or  the  packing  properly, 
and  much  of  the  balance  will  evaporate 
before  doing  any  good.  A  consignment  of 
evergreen  t>ailed  and  burlaped  contained 
specimens  in  which  the  ball  of  soil  was 
almost  as  hard  and  dry  as  brick.  In  all 
these  cases  there  was  more  or  less  loss, 
especially  among  the  evergreens,  because 
the  balls  of  earth  and  the  roots  were  not 
properly  wetted  before  being  set  in  the 
tree  holes  even  though  the  soil  was  wet 
when  the  planting  was  done. 

Immersed  in  Water,  Then  Planted 
Right 

A  shipment  of  nut  trees  and  another  of 
grapes  and  bush  fruits  arrived  so  dry  that 
many  of  the  plants  in  the  latter  case  were 
brittle.  As  it  was  impossible  through 
press  of  work  to  plant  the  trees  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  they  were  buried  in  wet,  light 
soil  in  a  barn  basement.  The  berry  bushes 
and  grape  vines  were  plunged  in  tubs  full 
of  water  and  kept  immersed  for  24  to  48 
hours;  in  some  cases  even  longer.  At 
planting  time  only  a  few  holes  were  made 
ahead  of  the  planters  so  as  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  becoming  dry  before  the  plants 
could  be  set  in  place.  As  each  one  was 
planted  the  soil  was  tramped  down  hard 
with  the  heels.  Finally  a  layer  of  half 
an  inch  of  loose  earth  was  then  spread 
over  the  packed  soil  to  >  hcclc  evapoiation. 
Finally,  the  plants  were  cut  back  severely 
so  the  amount  of  top  wou.d  not  be  too 
great  for  the  reduced  and  unquestionably 
enfeebled  root  to  support. 

Fortunately  a  rain  had  preceded  the 
berry  and  grape  planting,  and  one  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  dried  after  the  latter  the  surface 
crust  was  hoed  around  each  plant  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  loose  layer  of  soil  again.  Horse 
cultivation  followed  in  a  few  da\s. 

Results  Worth  the  Effort 

Was  I  justified  in  accepting  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  running  the  risk  of  failure 
to  make  the  plants  grow?  Judge  for  your¬ 
self  by  the  results.  Seventy  per  cent  each 
of  raspberry  and  currert,  and  somewhat 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  black¬ 
berry  plants  grew.  More  than  97  per  cent 
of  the  grape  vines  succeeded,  though  some 
took  more  than  a  month.  Of  the  nut 
trees  (northern  pecans,  Japanese,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  walnuts,  and  one  hickory 
—77  trees  altogether)  half  a ’dozen  failed 
or  made  so  feeble  a  start  that  they  later 
( Continued  on  page  85) 
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Bred  for  Earlier 


and  Larger  Crops 


The  great  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well  de¬ 
served.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  it  has  all 
the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with  the  well- 
known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed 
McIntosh,  bright  red  in  general  color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and 
crisp,  yet  tender  and  juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  winds  and  storms. 
Result,  more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a  big¬ 
ger,  saleable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and 
keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another  de¬ 
cided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation 
received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of 
certified  “True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct 
with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1130  Cherry  St., 
DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  i 

Established  in.  1880  ,1 


Write  at  once  for 
your  copy  of  the 


Catalog  and 
early. 


order 


85,000  of 
Kelly’s  1925 
Trees  carry 
this  certified 
“  T  r  u  e  -to 
Name”  Seal 
attached  by 
Dr.  Shaw 
and  his  staff 
from  the 
M  a  ss  a  chus- 
etts  Fruit 
Growers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals  .  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses .  Berries 
\  >-v-  Certified  Fruit  Trees  -  / 


Thousands  of  our  fruit  trees  have  been  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  being  in  charge  of  the  work. 
This  means  that  each  tree  has  been  carefully  examined  by  a  disinterested  expert 
and  pronounced  true  to  name,  a  lead  seal  attached  bearing  the  name  of  variety 
and  the  Association. 

All  Maloney’s  stock  grown  in  our  400  acre  Nurseries,  is  guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

and  buy  Maloney’s  guaranteed  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our  personal 
supervision  and  sold  direct  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  It  pays  to  order 
early. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  Inc.  60  Main  street,  dansville,  new  York 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT  TREES  FROM  SPECIAL-SELECTED  BUDS 

Over  500  acres — 40  years  experience 

Is  your  farm  paying  the  dividend  it  should?  Just  a  small  investment  of  this  dependable  Fingef 
Lakes  stock,  and  a  regular  income  will  be  yours.  Experimenting  with  inferior  nursery  stock  it 

expensive.  Send  for  our  complete  and  free  1926  catalogue 

Finger  Lakes  catalogue  contains  valuable  information  for  the  Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer,  also  many 
suggestions  for  garden  and  lawn.  Complete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Perennials. 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES,  401  Washington  St.  GENEVA,  N.  Y* 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

APPLE-PEACH 
PEAR-PLUM 
and  CHERRY 
TREES 

All  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  grown 
from  bearing  orchards  of 
known  genuineness,  un¬ 
equalled  in  quality  and 
price.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee. 

Write  Today  for  our  Fifty-six  Page  Catalog 
brim  full  of  Information. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  ete.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  lne.,BoxA,Fre<lonia,N.Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


Special  sale  for  limited  time. 
Get  our  catalog  and  special  sale 
price.  Act  quick  to  save  money. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
8  Main  St.,  Perry,  O. 


for  this  wonderful 

STRAWBERRY 

This  Strawberry  is  of  our  own 
propagation.  A  great  big,  bright  red  juicy 
berry,  round  and  smooth,  with  a  delicious 
flavor  all  its  own.  This  and  17  other  best  variety 
strawberries  are  grown  by  B.  W.  A.  Nurseries 
—  known  for  quality  Btock  and  New  Ground 
Plants.  Years  of  succesful  growing  of  all  small 
and  large  nursery  stock  our  record.  Special 
instructions  for  successful  growing  with  each 
order,  all  explained  in  our 

PRIZE  BERRY  BOOK 

IVgJtTC*  Has  valuable  information  on  which 
A  IVLUJu  Strawberries,  Red  and  Black  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Tree  Fruits,  etc,  to  select 
for  successiul  home  gardens  or  for  market.  Also  which 
flowers  to  select  to  beautify  home  grounds.  All  illustra¬ 
tions  in  natural  colors.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Baldwin -Whitten  -  Ackerman  Nurseries 
Box  661,  Bridgman,  Michigan 

A  {"1 17 IVT  T  Write  for  our  special  sales  offer.  Splen- 
i  t  u  did  opportunity  for  you,  all  or  part  time. 


uu; 


On  the  Farm  of 
W m.  E.  Stevens 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


$Jt  TTUftb  ifu  Cows  Cit&n 

Mr.  Stevens  Says : 


Wm.  E.  Stevens 


and  it  has 
lightens 


*  During  the  past  10  years  we  have  operated  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine,  an 
always  given  satisfaction .  We  often  call  it  ' our  best  hired  man’,  for  it  not  only 
the  labor  of  milking  but  is  always  on  the  job .  Our  two  double  units  decrease  the  time 
of  milking  our  20  cows  to  ct  minimum,  and  we  simply  could  not  do  without  them  and 
continue  in  the  dairy  business,  with  help  so  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory .” 


If  Every  Milking  Machine  Were  a  Burrell 


If  every  milking  machine  were  a  Burrell— 
or  if  every  milker  used  by  dairymen  were 
as  good  as  the  Burrell — there  would  scarcely  be  a 
hand-milked  herd  in  America  today.  Because  Mr. 
Stevens’  experience  with  the  Burrell  is  the  same  as 
that  of  practically  every  other  Burrell  user. 

Mr.  Stevens  says,  "It  has  always  given  satis - 
faction”.  Well,  there  isn’t  much  more  one 
can  say,  is  there?  Go  to  a  thousand  Burrell  users, 
and  almost  to  a  man  the  story  is  the  same — it  has  al¬ 


ways  given  satisfaction.  And  the  reason  is  that  from 
the  time  it  was  first  offered  for  general  sale  the  Bur¬ 
rell  has  been  practically  a  perfect  milking  machine. 

The  modern  dairyman,  whether  he  milks 
ten  cows  or  a  hundred,  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time,  effort  and  money  on  inferior  machines 
or  by  hand  milking.  Moreover,  he  cannot  afford 
to  he  fooled  on  the  price  of  a  milker.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  higher  quality,  a  Burrell,  installed,  sel¬ 
dom  costs  more  than  an  ordinary  machine,  installed. 


Send  for  These  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  tells  about  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine  and  the  other  about  the  Burrell 
Cream  Separator.  You  should  have  both,  even  though  you  are  not  going  to  buy 
either  a  milker  or  a  separator  just  now.  If  you  ever  want  a  milker  of  which  you 
can  say,  "It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”,  or  a  separator  of  which  you  can  say,  "It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean” — then  you  will  be  glad  you  sent  for  these  catalogs.  Don’t  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that,  because  Burrell  machines  are  so  supefior,  they  cost  a  lot  more. 
They  do  not.  Invest  two  cents  in  being  right,  and  send  for  these  catalogs  today. 

D.H.BURRELL  &Co.lMC.  27  Albany  St.  LlTTLE  FALLS.  NEWYORK 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Stannox  Farm 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 
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New  York  State  Livestock 
Breeders  Hold  Joint 
Meeting 

H.  W.  Baldwin 

DREEDERS  and  dairymen,  represent- 
■*-'  ing  the  various  live  stock  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State,  gathered  at 
Syracuse  during  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  a  two  day  session  of  meetings 
and  talks  on  live  stock  subjects.  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  and  evening  and  Wednesday 
morning  were  devoted  to  speakers  prom¬ 
inent  in  live  stock  work.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  the  general  program  was 
replaced  by  individual  business  meetings 
of  the  various  organizations  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  two-day  program  closed  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  with  a  joint  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Syracuse  attended  by  about  150 
breeders  with  their  friends. 

The  organizations  that  participated  in 
the  two  day  session  and  banquet  are  the 
New  York  State  Dairymens  Association, 
New  York  State  Breeders  Association, 
New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  State  Draft  .  Horse  Club,  New 
York  State  Sheep  Breeders  Association, 
New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation,  The  A3'rshire  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Western  New  York  Milking 
Shorthorn  Breeders  Association,  and  the 
New  York  State  Berkshire  Breeders 
Association. 

Welcome  by  Mayor  Hanna  of  Syracuse 

Speeches  on  subjects  relative  to  the 
various  kinds  of  live  stock  provided  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  everyone  present.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  Mayor  Chas.  G.  Hanna  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  extended  a  welcome  to  the  breeders 
on  behalf  of  the  city.  President  W.  S. 
Hutchings  of  the  New  York  State  Breed¬ 
ers  Association,  who  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  meetings,  responded  to  Mayor  Han¬ 
na’s  welcome. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  program  was  Prof.  R.  W.  Duck 
of  Syracuse  University,  who  spoke  on  the 
topic,  “Draft  Horse  Breeding.”  Follow¬ 
ing  Prof.  Duck,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  gave  his 
audience  “Some  Suggestions  on  Market 
Milk,”  a  topic  always  of  interest  to  a 
group  of  milk  producers.  How  the  de¬ 
mand  for  daily  products  is  affected  by 
changes  in  temperature,  by  holidays,  by 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  our  daily  habits  of  living,  was 
shown  through  the  use  of  charts  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Ross  from  the  department  of  agri- 
culture  economics  at  Cornell  University, 
Dr.  Ross  used  New  York  City  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  which  his  talk  was  based. 


Three  Scene  Play  a  Feature 


|  A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  | 

We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  'EAST  HOLb’STON,  MASS. 


Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  our  herd  of  100  head  for 
•  foundation  and  start  right.  We  ean  also  supply  for  your 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
1000  ibs.  butter. 

BREESE  FARM 

Breese  &  Dann,  Prop’s.  Elmira,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE 

jT.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edga-  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


FOR  SALE  ^arSe  Registered  Jacks 

and  Jennys.  Mules  and 
saddle  horses,  all  ages.  Also  carload 
registered  Holstein  Heifers  bred  and 
unbred.  Accredited  Herd. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  FARMS 

“The  Home  of  High  Record  Guernseys” 
Accredited  Herd  No.  45598 

Surplus  Stock  for  Sale. 

Three  young  cows  due  to  freshen  in  the 
spring. 

Two  granddaughters  of  Langwater  Stead¬ 
fast  (sire  of  Shuttlewick  Levity  former 
world’s  record  two  year  old  Guernsey  and 
highest  priced  cow  of  the  breed) 

One  daughter  of  Upland’s  Caesar  (sire  of 
Cathedral  Kate,  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  _two  year  old  Guernsey). 

CATHEDRAL  FARMS 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3 

BULL  CALVES  sired  by  a  son  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING 
out  of  a  daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE — or  a  son  of 
FLORHAM  LADDIE  out  of  a  daughter  of  ULTRA  MAY 
KING.  Also  sons  of  FORGE  HILL  WARRIOR.  His  three 
nearest  dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F.  Cows  are  all 
large  type  producers. 

Bull  Calves  Priced  at  $75.00 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FREE 

GUERNSEY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION 

If  you  want  a  herd  sire 
If  you  want  some  foundation  animals 
If  }rou  want  calves,  heifers,  cowrs  or  bulls 
Our  members  have  them.  Be  sure  of 
reliable  information  and  service. 

Write  your  wants 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’  ASSN.  INC. 
Fayette  Park  Bldg.  Box  A 

Sjracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEST  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES] 

—  At  — 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  of  young  bulls  out 
of  good  milking  dams.  Write  us  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mats. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr 


An  interesting  diversion  from  the  serL., 
of  talks  was  the  pla3’et  “Joe  Guess  Wins 
$1000”  staged  b3r  courtesy  of  the  Purina 
Mills.  The  plot  involved  four  characters, 
a  banker,  a  dairy  extension  specialist,  a 
successful  dairy  farmer,  and  a  poor  dairy 
farmer,  the  latter  being  Joe  Guess.  All 
three  scenes  took  place  in  the  bankers 
office,  and  Joe  was  eventually  convinced 
that  through  proper  feeding,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  feed  and  production  records,  his  dairy 
would  return  a  profit.  Considerable  humor 
and  human  interest  was  injected  into  the 
play. 

The  program  on  Tuesday  evening 
opened  with  an  address  on  “The  Dairy 
Industry  and  What  Its  Development 
Means  to  Our  Progress  and  Prosperity,” 
by  M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  and  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  First  show¬ 
ing  his  audience  how  the  dairy  cow  has 
been  associated  with  the  rise  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ever  since  the  dawn  of  histoiy, 
Mr.  Munn  then  traced  the  part  pla>red 
by  New  York  State,  and  particularly  the 
Hudson  Valley,  in  the  development  of 
dairying  in  this  country.  Commenting 
on  the  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  diet¬ 
ary  system,  the  speaker  stated  that  prob-i 
( Continued  on  page  84) 
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For  Feeders  of 
Dairy  Cows  and  Beef  Cattle 

Big  Rewards  for  Skill  in  Feeding 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  prize  contest.  There  was  never  anything  like  it 
before.  It  is  not  a  contest  of  feeding  materials.  We  want  to  know  who  the 
best  feeders  are.  The  prizes  we  offer  are  for  skill  in  feeding . 

Many  feeders  are  making  trig  money  right  along— month  after  month— because  they 
know  their  animals  and  how  to  feed  them  right.  They  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded 
for  their  skill.  Thousands  of  others  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

So  we  have  planned  this  unusual  contest  for  feeders  who  get  the  best  results  from 
rations  balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  You  can  feed  your  home-grown  feeds,  a  ready- 
mixed  ration,  or  anything  you  like,  just  so  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  grain  mixture  is  Corn 
Gluten  Feed. 

120  Cash  Prizes,  Totaling  $15,000.00 

There  are  prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations— Independent  Herds— Champion  Cows— Beef  Cattle 
Herds.  Individual  prizes  for  Cow  Testers  County  Agents  and  Representatives  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  High  Schools  and  Purebred  Associations.  Special  Prizes  for  Co-operating  Feed  Dealers. 


These  Awards  Are — 


1  Grand 

2  Prizes- 
4  Prizes- 
4  Prizes- 
4  Prizes- 

3  Prizes- 
7  Prizes- 


Prize  of 
-each  $1,000.00 
-each  500.00 


-each 

-each 

-each 

each 


400.00 

300.00 

250.00 

200.00 


$1,500.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,600.00 

1,200.00 

750.00 

1,400.00 


2  Prizes — each  $ 
9  Prizes — each 
1  Prize  of 
48  Prizes — each 
35  Prizes — each 


150.00 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

25.00 


$  300.00 
900.00 
75.00 
2,400.00 
875.00 


120  Prizes,  making  a  total  of  $15,000.00 


Contest  Starts  April  1  and  Closes  September  30,  1926 


No  Charge  to  Enter 

It  does  not  cost  you  anything  to  enter  this  con¬ 
test.  If  you  are  milking  six  or  more  cows,  or  feed¬ 
ing  40  or  more  beef  cattle,  you  are  invited  to 
compete  for  these  prizes. 

You  will  make  more  money  on' your  feeding  by 
coming  in  than  you  will  by  staying  out. 

It  will  be  a  rich  experience  for  you — any  way 
you  figure  it.  You  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
feeding  materials  and  how  to  feed  for  larger  profits. 

If  you  show  unusual  skill  in  feeding,  you  will 
win  a  prize  and  be  that  much  ahead. 

You  have  10  weeks  to  get  ready • 
It  will  pay  you  to  start  now , 
Donft  put  it  off ,  Please 
fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon , 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Managing  Director 
Feed  Research  Department 

729-208  South  La  Salle  St,  Chicago,  III, 

3BL======JBl======£lE]U=s===gBt^^^=lBt^^^=iat========ini=======iFir=======: 


Conditions  of  Contest 

The  conditions  or  rules — are  few  and  simple: 

1  You  must  feed  6  or  more  dairy  cows  or  40  or  more  beef 

cattle. 

2  One-fourth  or  more  of  your  grain  ration  must  be  Corn 

Gluten  Feed. 

2  The  amount  of  feed  and  production  of  animals  must  be 
properly  certified. 

4— Application  to  enter  contest  must  be  made  on  our  blanks 
so  we  can  give  you  the  proper  classification  and  know 
the  kind  and  number  of  animals  you  are  feeding. 

The  rules,  classifications  and  dl  particulars  are  fully  ex- 
plained  m  our  “Bulletin  No.  4.”  Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for 
this  bulletin  and  application  blanks. 

In  event  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  full  amount  of 
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1  Associated  Corn  Prod.  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

1  208  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago,  III. 

A.A 

Jan.  • 

Fill  Out  and 
Mail  This 

■ 

1 

Please  send  “Bulletin  No.  4”  governing  your  big  prize  contest  for  feeders 
and  application  blanks  to  enter  in  the  class  checked  below. 

i 

Name 

1 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. 

1 

Town 

State 

1 

I  I  Cow  Testing 

1  1  Association 

==^nr====imr====^mr== 

1  1  Individual 

1 _ 1  Dairy  Herds 
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1 — 1  Beef 
| _ |  Cattle 
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SHE'S  MAKING  MORE  MILK 
FOR  HER  OWNER 


So  Will  Your  Cows 
—With  W  ater  Bowls 

John  Grosser  of  Meridan,  Minn., Found  a  quick,  easy  way 
to  double  the  income  from  his  cows.  He  simply  equipped 
his  stalls  with  Louden  Water  Bowls— it  paid  big. 
Keeping  pure,  tempered  water  always  before  the  cows, 
so  they  can  drink  as  frequently  and  as  much  as  they  need, 
is  a  sure  way  to  get  more  milk.  This  has  been  proved  by 
many  experiments  at  various  Agricultural  Stations  and 
by  hundreds  of  practical  dairymen  who  keep  careful 
records  and  report  gains  of  from  10%  to  50%  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  followingtheinstallation  of  Louden  Water  Bowls. 
They  will  pay  for  themselves  and  pay  a  nice  profit  be¬ 
sides,  long  before  the  first  winter  is  over. 

Save  Work— Save  Expense 

Besides  the  extra  money  coming  in,  with  no  additional 
feed  expense,  Louden  Water  Bowls  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water  every  day,  in 
storms  and  in  zero  weather;  do  away  with  tank  heater 
nuisance;  save  tank  heater  fuel  and  guard  against  the  spread 
of  disease  from  cow  to  cowthrough  the  drinking  water.  Healthier 
cows,  less  work  in  caring  for  them,  more  milk  and  more  money 
for  the  bank  are  all  gained  with  the  Bowls.  If  your  cows  don’t 
have  them  you  are  the  loser.Can  you  afford  to  be  without  them? 

Mall  the  Coupon  Now 

On  many  dairy  farms  Louden  Water  Bowls  are  paying  the 
hired  man’s  wages.  Let  us  send  you  at  once  full  details  on  these 
profit-increasing  Bowls.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  give  cows  pas¬ 
ture  comfort  in  the  bam. 
Keep  cows  healthy— increase 
their  production— save  work. 

The  Louden  Line  Includes 

Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
HoistB,  Bam  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Cupolas,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Bull  Staff — 

" Everything  for  the 
Barn” 


If  you  are  figuring  on  building  or  remodeling  a  barn  let 
us  send  you  also  a  copy  of  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 
Explains  framing,  types  of  roofs,  ventilation,  concrete 
work, how  to  save  money  in  building.  Sent  postpaid  and 
without  charge.  Check  the  coupon  now  for  your  copy. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
4500  Court  Street  {Est.  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


{  Send  Coupon  for  Quick  Reply 

I’ 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN 


Louden, 4500Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me  postpaid  and  without  obligation, 
information  on 

Louden  Water  Bowls 
Louden  Manure  Carriers 
Louden  Stalls  &  Stanchions 
Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 


Name 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Deot.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 
STOCK-FARM,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  Registered  Duroc  Swine 

BOAR — (Cliinchinna  Select  Sensation) — No.  246455 
Farrowed  March  5,  1924 

Bred  by  the  Cliinchinna  Stock  Farm,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio.  Took  three  Grand  Champion  Prizes  at  Fairs— 
this  year. 

A  limited  number  of  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 

8 -weeks  old  Pigs,  for  sale.  Pall  and  Spring. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
eross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs — 0 
to  8  weeks  old  $5  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also  30  Pure  bred  Chester  White  Barrow  boars  or  sows, 
Q  to  8  weeks  old,  $0.00  each.  These  pigs  are  all  bred 
from  registered  boars  and  large  sows  and  will  make 
large  hogs  for  feeding.  I  will  ship  from  2  to  50  to  you 
on  approval  C.  0.  D.  at  your  depot.  If  pigs  are  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
orating. 

WALTER  LUX,  383  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


110— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 110 

FFF IMNC  PlfC  Chester  and  Yorkshire  eross, 
rLEiLHlivi  r  1UJ  also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
eross.  Ail  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $0  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshires 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 


THIS  winter,  keep  your 
horses  fit  aritl  sound  with 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
Known  for  42  years  as  a  re¬ 
liable  and  effective  veteri¬ 
nary  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Gapped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint, 
Grease,  Thoroughpin,  Quit- 
tor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil, 
Laryngitis,  Fistula,  Sprains, 
Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Calk 
Wounds,  Shoe  Boils. 

Leaves  no  scar  or  blemish. 
Keep  a  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  on  hand, 
always  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Apply  it  yourself 
—  directions  with  bottle. 
$2.00per  bottle  at  druggists, or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Wiliiams  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


New  York  State  Livestock 
Breeders  Hold  Joint  Meeting* 

( Continued  from  page  82) 

ably  at  no  time,  in  human  history  has 
more  attention  been  paid  to  food  than  at 
present. 

The  Hon.  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  was  the  second 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Pyrke’s  talk 
dwelt  largely  on  a  comparison  of  living 
and  industrial  conditions  between  the 
United  States  and  various  foreign 
countries.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that 
European  countries  with  agricultural  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  in  a  better  position  to  re¬ 
cuperate  from  the  post  war  depression 
than  those  countries  with  little  or  no  agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Pyrke  stated  that  1925  saw 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  seen 
in  the  United  States. 

James  E.  Poole,  market  editor  of  the 
Breeders  Gazette,  was  scheduled  to  open 
the  Wednesday  morning  program.  Mr. 
Poole  was  unable  to  attend,  however,  and 
a  paper  on  his  subject,  “Beef  in  the  East,” 
was  read.  An  interesting  and  very  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  on  udder  troubles  was 
next  presented  by  Dr.  Devine.  The  third 
speaker,  W.  H.  Tomhave,  former  head  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  now  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Aberdeen  Angus 
Association,  was  unable  to  be  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Hog  men  had  a  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  were  interested  in  the  t.  lk  given 
by  Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Joint  Banquet  Closed  Meeting 

The  entire  afternoon  on  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  business  meetings  of  the 

various  organizations  affiliated  with  the 

State  Breeders  and  State  Dairymens  As¬ 
sociation. 

Wednesday  evening  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  the  final  event  on  the 
two-day  program  took  place.  About  150 
breeders  and  their  friends  attended  the 
banquet.  Community  singing  between 

courses  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 

affair. 

The  after  dinner  program  was  opened 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Frederick 
V.  Burns,  president  of  the  Syracuse 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  dairy  cow 
again  become  the  subject  of  a  brief  talk 
by  M.  D.  Munn.  The  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  train  connection  prevented  Mr. 
Munn  from  giving  his  entire  speech. 
“Community  Cooperation”  was  the  topic 
of  Dean  H.  E.  Cook  , whose  Plowhandle 
Talks  with  their  good,  human,  farm  phil¬ 
osophy,  are  familiar  to  American  Agisi- 
culturist  readers. 

The  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  president 
of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  told  Iioyv  city  and  country  folks  have 
one  common  interest,  that  of  life  itself. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  clearly 
showed  the  importance  of  agriculture  as 
the  foundation  of  commerce,  business,  and 
industry.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  brought  out  the 
position  that  New  York  State  holds  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  tates  by  saying 
that  while  only  6%  of  the  population  of 
New  York  State  are  tillers  of  the  soil^ 
they  produce  enough  to  place  the  state 
tenth  in  importance  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts. 


Why  Autoes  Are  Taxed 

( Continued  from  page  75) 

motor  vehicle,  the  benefit  principle  and 
the  ability  to  pay  principle. 

,The  benefit  principle  of  taxation  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  when  special 
benefits  are  received  special  taxes  are 
justified.  Thus  the  owner  of  real  estate 
abutting  a  paved  street  is  assessed  to 
pay  for  the  paving,  the  theory  being  that 
he  has  received  a  special  benefit  from 
it.  The  motor  vehicle  owner  receives 
at  least  two  special  series  of  benefits: 
those  which  come  from  the  operation  of 
a  registration  bureau  by  the  State  and 
those  which  come  from  the  use  of  the 
highways  of  the  State.  The  registration 
bureau  docs  a  very  important  work  in 


quarts 
from  every  cow 
hy  stopping 

feed  waste 


AFTER  the  change  from  pasturage  to 
/A  the  heavier,  drier  winter  feeds  four 
x  cows  out  of  five  fail  to  fully  digest 
and  assimilate  all  of  the  milk-making 
values  in  the  food  they  consume. 

You  can  stop  this  waste  and  add  extra 
quarts  daily  to  the  production  of  your 
cows  by  giving  them  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare 
in  their  regular  diet.  This  all-medicine 
invigorator  has  a  wonderful  stimulating 
and  building-up  effect  on  the  entire  set  of 
milk-making  organs.  Kow  Kare  rescues 
many  feed  dollars  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted. 

Do  not  confuse  Kow-Kare  with  highly 
stimulating  concentrates  and  so-called 
stock  feeds.  It  is  not  a  food,  and  provides 
none  of  the  elements  of  forced  feeding. 
It  is  a  medicine  that  the  average  cow’s 
system  urgently  needs  to  convert  nature’s 
foods  into  a  paying  volume  of  milk, 
especially  in  winter. 

A  tablespoonful  in  the  feed  at  intervals,  governed 
by  conditions,  puts  more  milk  in  the  pails — and  all 
the  while  it  is  building  sturdy  health  into  your 
cows. 

FREE  BOOK 
On  Cow  Diseases 

For  cows  “Off  Feed”  or  suffering  from  such  ail¬ 
ments  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Itetaincd  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.,  Kow-Kare  is  the 
safe  and  sure  corrective.  Used  by  thousands  of 
dairymen  for  thirty  years.  Our  free  book,  “The 
Home  Cow  Doctor,”  filled  with  dairy  information, 
free  on  request. 

Kow-Kare  comes  in  two  sizes,  $1.25  and  65c — 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.K,  Lyndon ville,  Vt. 

Always 
in  this 
Can 

Two 
Sizes 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A.  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishe*. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  net  blistef 
remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 

$2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6R  Free 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


How  I  Save  Shriveled  Nursery 
Stock  ■ 

( Continued  from  page  81) 

died,  and  four  failed  to  grow  above  the 
graft  or  bud  union. 

Upon  two  other  occasions  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  fruit  trees  in  badly  shriveled  con¬ 
dition.  In  one,  I  saved  one  hundred  per 
cent  by  laying  the  trees  down  in  a  trench 
dug  in  wet  ground  and  burying  them  all 
but  their  tips  for  a  week.  In  the  other,  I 
took  off  the  packing  and  threw  the  bundles 
of  trees  in  a  pond  and  left  them  there 
for  three  days.  In  this  case  also  there 
was  no  loss. 

When  You  Receive  Shipments 

These  and  similar  cases  have  led  me 
to  conclude  that  when  shipments  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock  are  seriously  delayed  the  best 
course  to  take  is  first  of  all  to  demand  a 
bad  order  receipt  from  the  agent  of  the 
transportation  company  so  as  to  establish 
a  claim  if  necessary.  Second,  immediately 
to  notify  the  shipper  of  the  condition  of 
the  stock  upon  arrival,  telling  him  also  of 
the  bad  order  receipt  and  asking  for  an 
adjustment  in  case  the  plants  fail.  Third, 
riking  the  precautions  outlined  above, 
f  ourth,  making  a  report  to  the  shipper 
say  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  planting' 
to  show  just  what  success  has  been  at¬ 
oned,  and  also  to  demonstrate  one’s  fair¬ 
ness  in  the  matter. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  been  buying 
and  planting  nursery  stock  I  have  always 
found  nursery  companies  willing  to  meet 
toe  half  way  in  making  adjustments.  Also 
in  all  this  time  I  have  never  had  to  call 
fepon  a  transportation  company  for  a 
Settlement;  the  nursery  company  has  al¬ 
ways  attended  to  that  detail. 


According  to  a  bulletin  recently  issued 
the  ederal  Department  of  Agricul- 
.Ule,  New  York  is  one  of  four  states 
j?  Union  in  which  there  is  no  gaso- 
me  tax.  The  other  three  are  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
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phecking  up  on  the  ownership  of  cars, 
Jhus  making  life  harder  for  the  automo- 
)ile  thief,  the  thief  in  the  automobile 
fund  the  criminally  careless  driver,  and 
[easier  for  the  great  mass  of  the  motor- 
ling  public. 

As  for  the  highways,  it  is  evident  to 
any  observer  that  they  have  become 
automobile  highways.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  study  of  representative  highways 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Highways  in  1919  illustrates 
the  point  that  horse  drawn  traffic  was 
almost  nil  at  that  time  and  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  traffic  everything,  yet  motor  vehicle 
registrations  in  1919  were  566,511  and 
in  1923,  the  last  year  for  which  they 
have  been  published  by  the  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  they  were  1,223,176,  or  more 
than  double.  Without  doubt  they  are 
much  greater  today  than  even  this  last 
figure. 

Autos  Create  State  Expenses 

Not  only  do  motor  vehicles  receive 
the  special  benefits  enumerated,  but 
they  even  cause  an  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds  to  provide  the 
sources  from  which  these  benefits  flow. 
Thus  without  automobiles  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  registration  bureau 
and  therefore  the  State  would  not  have 
to  spend  money  for  one.  The  case  of 
highways  and  highway  costs  is  as  clear. 
Motor  vehicles  have  been  responsible  to 
a  very  large  extent  for  highway  expendi¬ 
tures  in  this  state. 

The  “ability  to  pay”  principle  of  taxa¬ 
tion  assume  that  since  taxes  must  be 
paid  in  money,  they  should  come  from 
those  who  are  able  to  pay,  i.e.,  those 
who  have  the  money.  The  income  tax, 
particularly  when  it  features  the  pro¬ 
gressive  rate,  is  a  good  example  of  this 
kind  of  a  tax.  Special  taxation  of  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  rests  to  some  extent  upon 
this  principle,  though  not  nearty  so  much 
as  it  docs  upon  the  benefit  principle. — 
Prof.  M.  S.  Kendrick,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Years 

On  Jarre 

Every  Cow  a  Profit  Maker 

15  Cow  Jersey  herd  averages  9059*9  lbs.  of  5*5%  milk  A 
and  $279*84  profit  over  feed  cost  in  C.  T.  A.  work*  9 

In  the  seventh  consecutive  year  during  which  Larro  was  the  grain  ration  of  the 
Jersey  herd  at  Smith  and  Preston’s  Valley  Farm,  Conotton,  Ohio,  official  C.T.A. 
records  for  the  test  period  recently  ended  credit  these  15  cows  with  an  average 
monthly  production  of  754.9  lbs.  of  milk  per  coW — 9059.9  lbs.  per  cow  for  twelve 
months.  Remember — these  are  Jerseys  giving  5.5  %  milk. 

More  important  than  pounds  of  milk  is  the  fact  that  these  cows  averaged 
$279.84  profit  over  all  feed  costs  for  the  year.  They  produced  $5528.39  worth 
of  milk  at  a  total  feed  cost,  including  Larro,  roughage  and  pasture,  of  $1586.68. 

A  profit  over  feed  cost  of  over  240%. 


Could  any  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Larro  as  a  steady 
ration  for  your  own  cows  be  offered  ? 

Could  any  but  a  high  quality,  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  ration  build  and  main¬ 
tain  the  health  and  condition  necessary 
to  enable  a  cow  to  produce  milk  profit¬ 
ably  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  ? 

Take  some  of  the  individual  stars  from 
the  Valley  Farm  herd  as  an  example. 
Sabina,  5  years  old — fedLarro  all  her  life 
— produced  11,599.9  lbs.  of  milk  and 
70 2. 1  lbs.  of  butter  during  the  test  period. 
Benigna,also  5  years  old— alsofed  Larro 
continuously  produced  93  2  7.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  539.7  lbs.  of  butter.  Matie  Owl,  4 
years  old — four  years  on  Larro — pro¬ 
duced  10,250  lbs.  of  milk  and  589.8  lbs.  of 
butter.  They  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  they 
hadn’t  been  handled  and  fed  properly. 


Impressive  as  these  individual  per¬ 
formances  are,  the  herd  record  is  of 
more  importance  to  dairymen.  It  show9 
that  every  Valley  Farm  cow  returned 
a  profit  over  feed  cost,  ranging  from 
$176.25  for  Carroll  Girl  in  9  months,  to 
$426.87  for  Sabina.  There,  after  all  is 
the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  any 
feed — profit  for  the  man  who  uses  it. 

Be  honest  with  yourself.  Compare 
these  records  with  those  of  your  own 
cows.  If  your  cows  aren't  doing  as 
well  as  the  Valley  Farm  cows,  try 
Larro.  You'll  find  it  just  as  productive 
of  profits  for  you  as  it  is  for  every 
dairyman  who  feeds  it  regularly.  And 
remember  this — the  true  value  of  a 
dairy  ration  isn’t  shown  on  the  price 
tag — it  is  profit,  not  first  cost,  that 
counts. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


We'll  be  glad  to  send  complete  C.  T.A.  Records  of every  cow 
in  theValley  Farm  herd  toanyone  interested.  Write  for  a  copy. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer 


arrot 


THE  SAFE  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds — as  good  for  your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  cows. 


ARE  YOUR  COWS 
Losing  Their  Calves/ 

You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST 
Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  “The  Cattle 
Specialist,’’  our  cattle  paper.  Answers  all 
questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 
about  abortion  in  cows.  Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get_J;he  “Practical 
Home  Veterinarian”,  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinary 
advice  FREE.  Write  tonight,  A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  Inc.  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


J 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


after 
30*dayl 


\j&TW%ica4i 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it ’ 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean. 
and  the  best  separator  for  < 
the  least  money,  you  may  n 
pay  ba  lance  in  cosh  or  easy  month-' 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bri:20  J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


t  trial 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool .  They  are 
Prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk - $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - - - 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk - 2.10 

Class  3B  Whole  Milk  powder - 2.10 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American - 2.10 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
*nd  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

League  Announces  December  Pool 
Price 

Gross  Pool  Price  per  cwt. - 2.50 

Less  Expenses  - *07 


sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.42.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.53. 

BUTTER  CONTINUES  LOWER 


Jan.  12  Jan.  5 


A  Year 
Ago 


-44>/2 

-43/2 

-43 

-40% 


45/2-46 

-45 

42  -44/2 

40/2-41/2 


40 

35 

33 


-40/2 

-39/2 

-39 

-34/2 


CREAMERY 
SAUTED 
Higher 

than  extra  .  .44 
Extra  (92  sc)  * 

84-91  score  ..41 
Lower  G’d’s  40 

The  January  slump  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  is  on  with  vengeance.  The  down¬ 
ward  turn  has  come  a  little  earlier  than 
anticipated  and  has  been  a  little  more 
severe.  As  a  result  of  the  accumula- 


may  sound  rather  discouraging  to  egg 
producers.  However,  those  who  have 
been  culling  their  flocks  severely  and 
are  experiencing  a  high  percentage  of 
production  will  not  have  to  worry  as 
will  those  whose  flocks  continue  to  eat 
expensive  grains  with  only  a  low  per¬ 
centage  of  return. 

LIVE  POULTRY  PLENTIFUL 


falfa  is  generally  a  dollar  per  ton  higher, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  3  in  which 
grade  both  clover  and  alfalfa  are  on  par. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

FUTURES  A  Year, 

Jan.  5  Ago 


FOWLS 


Jan.  12  Jan.  5 


Colored  . . 30-32  38-40 

Leghorns  . 29-30  31-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  ................ .29-33  33-42 

Leghorns  . 28-29  fl-32 

The  live  poultry  market  both  express 
and  freight,  has  been  more  liberally  sup- 


A  Year 
Ago 
-30 
-25 

-25 
-25 
35-38 


Net  Pool  Price  - 2.43 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness - .10 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers - 2.33 

The  net  pool  price  for  December  1924 
was  2.41  and  the  net  cash  price  to  farm¬ 
ers  2.31. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  m  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1 _ $2.90 

Class  2 _ - _ 2.30 

Class  3 - - - 2.00 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
ma*’cet. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are 
not  the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives. 
The  final  prices  received  from  the  dealer 
is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average  of 
the  class  prices.  This  average  weighted 
price  is  the  one  to  be  compared  with  the 
League  pool  price. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  blended  price  for  3%  milk  in 
201-210  zone,  for  month  of  December  is 
.  $2.67/2 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.70 

Clasc  2 _ 2.30 

Class  3A  _ 2.00 

Class  3B  _ 1.95 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


tions  the  market  is  in  a  very  unsettled  plied  of  late  with  both  fowls  and  chick¬ 
ens  consequently  we  have  seen  an  easier 
market.  Buyers  have  been  rather 
“bearish”  in  their  ideas  and  have  been 
trying  to  force  prices  downward  while 
this  dealers  have  been  trying  to  hang 
on.  As  we  go  to  press  there  is  still 
about  a  two-cent  spread  about  their 
ideas  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  come 
together  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

With  so  much  stock  coming  forward, 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  an  early 
settlement  on  the  price  question.  In  a 
general  way  colored  fowls  are  quoted  at 
from  30c  to  32c  with  Leghorns  from 
1  to  2c  lower.  The  market  on  chickens 
unsettled.  There  is  a  lot  of 
the  market 


state.  The  market  has  absolutely  no 
stability  and  even  the  slightest  change 
in  sentiment  is  apt  to  set  it  on  edge. 
Those  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
the  present  situation  are  increasing  re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  butter  with  larger 
production  in  sight.  At  the  same  .time 
we  are  having  a  slower  movement  of 
storage  butter  than  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Furthermore  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  foreign  butter  here 
and  on  its  way  and  not  only  European 
butter  is  having  its  influence  but  butter 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  com¬ 
ing  in  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  this  is 
turning  a  lot  of  mid-west  butter  that 
goes  to  the  Coast  eastward  to  our  mar¬ 
kets.  That  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  heavier  receipts  which  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  cold 
storage  holdings  in  New  York  City  on 
January  1,  1926,  were  approximately  4 
million  pounds  below  the  holdings  a  year 
ago. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 


Jan.  12 

(.At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  (May)  . 1.74%  1.87 

Corn  . 88%  .80% 

Oats  . 45%  -41/2 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red... 1.96  2.00% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 98%  ,98/2 

Oats,  No  2  .54%  .54% 

FEEDS 

Jan.  9  Jan. 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Grd  Oats  . 32.00  — 

Sg’g  Bran  ........ .31.50  — 

H’d  Bran  . 33.50  — 

Stand’d  Mids  . 31.50  — 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 37.00  — 

Flour  Mids  . . . 35.00  — 

Red  Dog  . 40.00  — 

Wh.  Hominy  . 34.00  — 

Yel.  Hominy  . 33.00  — 

Corn  Meal  . ..35.00  — 

Gluten  Feed  . 42.75  — 

Gluten  Meal  . 52.75  — 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 36.50  — 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.00  — 

..43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 41.00  — 

34%  O.  P  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 49.00  -  46.5Q 

Buffalo  feed  quotations  issued  by  N.  Y, 
State  Department  of  Farms  Markets. 


1.85% 

1.30% 

.62% 


2.15%  ! 
1.48  ' 
.70 
Jan.  12 
2  1924 

45.00 

35.00 

36.00 

38.00 

41.50 
42.00 

45.50 
52.25 
50.00 

44.75 

57.75 

41.50 
44.00 
46.00 


is  very 

staggy  stock  coming  into 
that  is  absolutely  unwanted  and  buyers 
are  hard  to  find.  Leghorns  run  from 
28c  to  29c  and  large  colored  birds  from 
29c  to  30.  Light  weight  colored  brol- 
ers  are  in  greater  demand,  some  even 
working  out  at  broiler  prices.  From 
now  on  we  will  see  this  same  trend  in 


Fertilizing  Potatoes 

( Continued  from  page  8o) 

An  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of 
potato  fertilizer  practice  is  depth  of  appli¬ 
cation.  Many  growers  broadcast  their 
fertilizer  on  the  surface,  depending  upon  a 
light  harrowing  to  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
This  practice  is  partly  borne  of  fear  of 
leaching.  Yet  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
lysimeter  experiments  both  at  Cornell  and 
elsewhere  that  the  leaching  factor,  except 


the  live  poultry  market  as  the  roosters.  for  nitrate  nitrogen,  is  relatively  negligi- 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  fancy 
Fresh  av’ge 
Held  fancy 
Held  av’ge 


Jan.  12  Jan.  5 


get  older  they  begin  to  get  staggy  and 
do  not  meet  as  keen  demand,  while  the 
demand  for  broilers  is  expected  to  stead- 
AAgoar  ily  improve  with  an  upward  turn  in 
prices. 


24  - 

23  -  23  /2 
25/2-26 

24  -25 


..28  -29  28  -29 

..26/2-27/2  26/2-27% 

The  cheese  market  remains  the  same 
as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Higher  grades 
of  well  cured  cheese  are  held  firm  and 
prices  are  well  supported.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  market  is  firm  and  inasmuch  as 
the  make  here  in  the  East  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  the  market  would 
hold  its  strong  tone. 

Prices  are  the  same  as  they  were  a 
week  ago,  though  occasionally  there  are 
sales  of  extremely  fancy  marks  where 
top  quotations  are  exceeded  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  This  may 
be  the  fore-runner  of  another  price  ad¬ 
vance. 


EGGS  SLIGHTLY  FIRMER 


BIG 


MONEY 
FOR  OLD 


BAGS 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
February  15th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  mldds  and  bran  5c  each 

100  lb.  “  “  "  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  "  "  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c. each 

Fertilizer  bags  and  Lime  bags,  ail  sizes  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  le  each 
We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  r.s  they  are 
— we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference.  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  SL  Buffalo,  N. 


Y. 


NEARBY  „  , 

WHITES  Jan.  12  Jan.  5 

Selected  Extras  ....49-  48- 

Av’ge  extras  . 46-48  47-48 

Extra  firsts . . 44-45%  44-46 

Firsts  . 43-  43- 

Gathered  . 39-45%  39-46 

Pullets  . 38-40  -38 

Fancy  . 44-47  44-47  64-65 

The  egg  market  has  turned  slightly 
firmer  than  it  ‘was  a  week  ago.  Just 
how  long  this  will  continue  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  supply.  Of  late  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  receipts  were  none  too  heavy 
and  prices  were  well  sustained.  The 
fancier  marks  were  the  only  ones  to 
feel  this  improvement  however.  Aver¬ 
age  qualities  and  the  lower  classifica¬ 
tions  have  shown  no  immediate  im¬ 
provement.  From  now  on  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  is  going  to  be  determined  solely 
upon  the  factor  of  supply. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  cold 
storage  holdings  in  the  greater  New 
York,  are  almost  50  per  cent  higher 
than  what  they  were  a  year  ago,  which 


POTATO  MARKET  EASIER 

The  recent  jump  in  potato  values  has 
had  the  expected  results.  Supplies  have 
simply  flooded  the  New  York  market 
with  the  result  that  embargoes  have 
been  established.  Trade  is  quite  at  a 
standstill  as  buyers  are  unwilling  to 
pay  prices  they  are  being  asked  and  as 
a  result  business  is  moving  very  slowly. 

Some  cars  have  been  turned  at  $7.25 
per  150-pound  sack  delivered  at  New 
York.  Some  fancy  stock  is  held  at 
$7.50  but  in  the  absence  of  trade,  this 
price  is  too  extreme  to  quote.  States 
in  150-pounds  sacks  vary  from  $6.50  to 
$7.00  while  State  bulk  potatoes  per  180 
pounds  range  from  $7.75  to  $8.25.  Grow¬ 
ers  up-state  are  being  offered  anywhere 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel.  This  is 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  market  last  year 
when  growers  were  glad  to  get  75c  or 
even  a  nickle  less  per  bushel. 

Not  many  Long  Islands  are  moving. 
58-62/2  What  potatoes  are  being  held  on  Long 
55-59  Island  are  in  very  strong  hands.  Long 
Island  growers  who  are  hauling  to  mar¬ 
ket  are  getting  from  $9. 2a  to  $9.50  per 
barrel. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

The  expected  improvement  in  the  hay 
market  has  not  developed.  Last  month 
we  interviewed  several  receivers  and 
they  looked  for  an  improvement  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  but  as  yet  this  has 
not  materialized. 

On  January  12,  the  market  was  weak 
with  the  exception  of  the  better  grades, 
of  which  there  was  a  very  small  supply. 
The  market  has  been  good  for  top 
grades.  Little  or  no  No.  1  has  be  -i 
coming  in.  However,  there  is  an  over 
supply  of  undergrades  and  these  are 
moving  very  slowly 


ble.  There  is  a  rather  common  notion 
that  plant  roots  will  forage  for  fertilizer. 
On  the  contrary,  as  between  the  two  fac¬ 
tors,  distribution  of  fertilizer  and  depth  of 
water  table,  the  latter  is  much  more  in¬ 
fluential  in  determining  the  root  develop¬ 
ment.  Hence,  placing  the  fertilizer  not 
shallower  than  the  water  table  will  insure 
its  becoming  available  to  the  plant  regard¬ 
less  of  seasonal  conditions.  Ibis,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  a  sufficient  basis  for  recom¬ 
mending  that  fertilizer  be  never  placed 
shallower  than  the  seed  piece. 


A  Year 
Ago 
64- 

63-63% 

62-62% 


Timothy  is  bringing  anywffiere  from 
means  that  values  in  some  lines  will  be  $14  to  $29  per  ton  depending  on  grade, 
revised  dowmward  quite  sharply  by  '  13  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  is  quoted  at 
time  the  storage  season  sets  in.  T  his  $25  to  $27  with  No.  2,  $22  to  $23.  Al- 


**  Wonderful  results,  not  only  on  sore  teats,  but 
in  curing  foot-rot. -Very  effective  for  collar  galls 
on  horses."  Thomas  Bolt,  Dairy  Com.  of  Conn. 

P3R  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on-teats,  foot-rot, 
cow-pox,  abscesses,  bods,  cuts,  wounds, 
eczema,  collar-saddle  galls,  trush,  fistulas. 
Willnottaintmilkor  increase  bacteria.  Used  in 
biggest  Hospitals,  Industrials,  Railways,  N avy. 
Sold  for  family  use  under  name  FirmaChloro 
Tested  and  Approved  by  *Good  Housekeeping 
Directions  also  enclosed  for  family  use. 

ANIMAIIN 

you  use  order  blank  below. 

LOCAL  AGENTS,  write  for  sales  plan. 

CHLOKO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 
Dept,J-12Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark)  .with  money-back  guarantee 
□  $1.00  for  bottle  of  Liquid  AnimalinO^  lb.  net) 

O  36c  for  2  oz.  Salve  □  $1.00  for  M  lb.  tin 
□  $1.60  for  1  lb.  tin 


Name... 

Address. 


FARMS  FGR  SALE 

137-Acre  “Sunny  Climate”  Farm 
15  Cattle,  5  Horses,  Tools 

100  poultry,  gas  engine,  tools,  implements,  etc.  included: 
mild  winters,  2-crop  seasons,  $5600  income  in  year;  12S 
acres  fields,  valuable  wood-lot  30  apple  &  pear  trees,  plums, 
cherries,  peaches;  good  8-room  house,  porch,  60  ft.  base¬ 
ment  barn,  buildings  insured  $5000.  All  $6500, 
close  quickly;  less  than  half  cash.  Details  pg.  29  Plus. 
Catalog  farm  bargains  in  many  States  Free.  STRquT 
FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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How  they  love  it  and  what  big, 

appetites  they  have  after  a  few  hours  of 

real  lively  play*  There’s  nothing  better  for  them 
than  outdoor  exercise  and  plenty  of  good,  whole¬ 
some  foods  made  with 


| 


I  CALUMET 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 

BAKING  POWDER 

Bake  often— always  use  this  per- 

feet  leavener — it  contains  more  than  the 

ordinary  leavening  strength — it  unfailingly  raises 
the  bakings  to  their  highest  nutritional  value — 
makes  foods  not  only  appetizing  and  delicious  but 
easily  digested  as  well* 

Calumet  is  economical* 

of  the  ingredients  used  with 

longer*  Made  in  the  world’s  largest  and  most  sani¬ 
tary  baking  powder  factories* 

Every  ingredient  used  officially  approved  by  U.  S.  Food  Authorities 

Sales  J1/*  Times  Those  of  Any  Other  Brand 


Never  spoils  any 

it;  goes  farther:  lasts 


BOOTS  •  WALRUS  •  ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 


The  “U.  S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  lil{e  a  boot. 
Made  either  red  or  blac\ — 
and  with  4  or  5  buckles. 


■  • 
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ough  as  hickory 

-  and  Flexible 


why  US.  Blue  Ribbon 

Boots  and  Overshoes 
give  longer  wear  * 


TOUGH  as  seasoned  hickory!  Yet  as  flexible 
and  comfortable  as  you  could  wish.  These 
are  the  qualities  built  into  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and  overshoes. 

Before  you’ve  worn  a  pair  a  day  you’ll  see  the 
stuff  that’s  in  them.  And  after  you’ve  worn  them 
for  months  you’ll  wonder  how  so  much  solid  wear 
and  comfort  could  be  built  into  rubber  footwear. 

Here’s  how  we  do  it:  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  made  with  thick,  oversize  soles  of  the  toughest 
rubber.  The  uppers  are  made  of  rubber  that  resists  cracking 
or  breaking— so  live  and  elastic  it  can  be  stretched  five  times 
its  length!  This  rubber  is  backed  up  by  the  strongest 
reinforcements  ever  used— 4  to  11  separate  layers  of  strong 
fabric  and  rubber. 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  will  stand  all 
the  knocking  about— the  bending  and  straining— all  the 
wear  and  tear  that  rugged  work  can  give. 

Ask  for  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbons.  Get  the  longest  wear  a 
boot  or  overshoe  can  give! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


' 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots 
have  sturdy  gray  soles.  The 
uppers  are  either  red 
blac\ — \nee  to  hip  lengths. 
Loofifor  the  “ U.S ."  Trade' 
marfi  and  the  Blue  Ribbon 
on  every  one. 

ie-Mark 


If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
"U.S.  ’  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe, 
you  d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than 
5  times  its  length!  Rubber  li\e  this 
stays  flexible  and  waterproof  long 
after  ordinary  rubber  would  be 
crac\ed  and  broken. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  23,  1926 

Among  the  Farmers 

State  Holstein  Association  Holds  Sale 


FpHE  sixth  state  sale  of  the  New  York 
*  Holstein  Friesian  Association  took 
place  in  the  Coliseum  on  the  State  Fair 
grounds  at  Syracuse,  Thursday,  January 
7.  The  sale  served  as  a  wind-up  for  th; 
]oint  program  of  the  various  New  York 
State  live  stock  associations  that  were  in 
fession  the  two  previous  days. 

A  much  larger  number  of  breeders  were 
present  than  attended  the  fifth  state  sale 
In  the  Coliseum  last  October.  Buyers  re¬ 
tained  their  interest  throughout  the  day, 
pnd  at  the  close  of  the  sale  42  animals  had 
gold  for  $6,480,  an  average  of  $154  each. 

David  Roberts,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  heaviest  buyer,  taking  nine  head  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1600.  Mr.  Roberts  pur¬ 
chases  included  the  bull  which  was  one 
pf  the  two  animals  that  topped  the  sale 
St  $255  each.  The  bull,  Maple  Lawn  Gen¬ 
eral  Star  Champion,  a  son  of  North  Star 
General  Champion,  was  consigned  by 
George  McGeoch,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  The 
other  top,  a  granddaughter  of  King  Model, 
consigned  by  LeRoy  Munro,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  was  struo1  off  to  J.  H.  Bailey, 
Nedrow,  N.  Y. 

A  summary  of  the  sale  show's  that  six 
males  averaged  $180  each,  and  the  36 
females  brought  a  per  head  price  of  $149. 
Ten  animals  sold  for  over  $200,  with  j 
bringing  between  $100  and  $200. 


Help  Available  for  Farmers 
From  Farmingdale 

IRECTOR  KNAPP  of  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale  announces  that  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  junior  class  are  available  for 
places  on  farms  from  April  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  All  of  these  students  have  had 
some  farm  experience  and  many  of  them 
have  had  considerable.  They  vary  in  age 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five,  with  eighteen 
to  twenty  the  average  age.  Some  desire 
places  on  poultry  or  fruit  farms,  others 
on  general,  dairy  or  truck  farms. 

The  Institute  is  r.ot  interested  simply 
in.  finding  jobs  for  these  students  for 
that  is  very  easy  to  no.  I;  wishes  to  place 
them  with  successful  farmers  in  good 
homes  and  with  men  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  them,  helping  them  to  learn 
everything  possible  about  their  methods 
and  practices..  Students  will  expect  pre¬ 
vailing  wages  in  the  community  for  men 
of  their  farm  experience  and  physical 
ability. 

Fanners  in  other  years  have  been  pleased 
with  the  arrangement  and  some  men  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Institute  to  supply  them 
with  help  each  season. 

Applications  for  help  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  Institute  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date  since  placement  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  January. 


WGY  Agricultural  Program  for 
January  25 

7:oo  P.  M. — Weekly  letter,  by  O.  M. 

Kile,  economist  and  publicist. 

7 :05  P.  '  *. — Weekly  Market  and  crop  re¬ 
port,  New  York  State  Dept,  of 
Farms  and  [Markets. 

7:15  P.  M. — Address,  “The  Efficiency  of 
New  York  State  Farms”  by 
Thomas  McKeary. 

7 :25  P.  M.— Progress  series  — •  “Automo¬ 
biles  on  the  Farm,”  Herbert  My- 
rick,  editor  of  Farm  and  Home. 
7:30  P.  M. — Address  “Beating  Dad’s 

Time,”  O.  J.  McIntosh,  branch 
manager,  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

7 :40  P*  M.— News  'items,  American 
Agriculturist. 

Thomas  McKear,  who  will  speak  on 
farm  efficiency,  from  WGY,  Monday, 
January  25,  is  a  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Seed  Potato  Association  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  Federation  Marketing 
Committee.  He  is  a  potato  grower  on  a 
■  iargo  scale  and  puts  into  practice  on  his 


farm  the  results  of  experiments  and 
demonstrations  carried  on  by  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Herbert  Myrick,  another  speaker  on  this 
program  is  editor  of  Farm  and  Home 
magazine.  In  speaking  on  “Automobiles 
on  the  Farm”  he  will  discuss  the  unifying 
and  socializing  influence  of  the  automobile. 


Census  Figures  Show  Decrease 
In  Horses 

HE  Department  of  Commerce  has  re¬ 
leased  preliminary  census  figures  for 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1  ,1925;  to¬ 
gether  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
ceisus  of  1920.  These  figures  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  correction  but  are  no  doubt  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Horses  Census  Census  Per 

and  Males  1925  1920  Increase*  Cent 

Horses— Total  16,535,759  19,767,161  -3,231,402  -16.3 
Colts  under 
2  years  ot 

age  .  1,193,961  2,531,716  -1,337,755  -52.8 

Horses  2 
years  old 

and  over  ..15,341,798  17,235,445  -1,893,647  -11.0 
Mules— Total  .  5,730,608  5,432,391  298,217  5.5 

Colts  under 
2  years  of 

age  .  432,922  780,697  -347,775  -44.5 

Mules  2*  » 

years  old 

and  over  ..  5,297,686  4,651,694  645,992  13.9 

•A  minus  sign  (-)  denotes  decrease. 

The  figures  show  a  situation  which  many 
horse  breeders  have  believed  to  be  true 
for  some  time.  A  survey  of  the  figures 
show  that  not  enough  foals  are  born  at 
the  present  time  to  take  care  of  the  an¬ 
nual  replacements.  Unless  the  production 
is  increased,  the  number  of  horses  on 
farms  five  years  from  now  will  be  about 
66%  of  the  present  number  and  mules 
about  74%  of  the  present  number.  Of 
every  five  horses  of  working  age  now  on 
farms  only  two  will  be  left  five  years 
from  now,  and  there  will  be  one-half  as 
many  mules  of  working  age  then  as  there 
are  at  present. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  replace-- 
ment  of  horse-power  by  gasoline  tractors. 
The  Department  evidently  believes  that 
unless  the  rate  o^  production  or  horses 
and  mules  is  increased  that  there  will  be 
a  shortage  within  5  years  and  that  if  this 
shortage  develops  it  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sult  in  a  higher  price  than  prevails  at 
present. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

January  25  to  30.  The  annual  short 
course  in  advanced  bee-keeping  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

January  25  to  30.  A  short  course  in 
marketing  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  at  Rutgers,  N.  J. 

February  22  to  27.  Short  courses  in 
milk  testing,  flower  gardening, 
dairy  and  live  stock  feeding  and 
home  vegetable  gardening  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  College,  Rutgers, 
N.  J. 


County  Notes 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. — We  are  having 
nice  weather  for  the  time  of  year.  There 
is  no  snow  except  squalls  from  the 
north.  The  ground  is  frozen  hard  just 
at  present.  Farmers  are  about  ready 
for  cold  or  snow.  Corn  and  fodder  is 
put  away  and  they  are  busy  getting 
wood  home.  Butchering  is  in  full 
swing.  The  prices  of  butter  and  eggs 
have  fallen  considerably.  Wheat  prices 
vary,  also  corn  and  oats.  Live  chickens, 
young,  are  worth  20c  to  22c.  Ducks, 
good  ones,  20c;  turkeys  are  very  high; 
many  are  shipped  in  from  Virginia. 
Wheat  would  be  better  covered  with 
snow. — J.  B.  Iv. 


Every  Year  More  Growers  Use 


DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Because  Dust  Users  Are  Getting  Results 

They  find  that  dusting  the  Niagara  way  offers  the  sim¬ 
plest,  most  economical,  and  most  effective  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  fruit  and  crops  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
diseases. 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way  Means — 

1 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  accurate  long-lived  equip¬ 
ment  made  especially  for  the  purpose — Machines  that  have 
been  developed  to  sturdy  perfection  by  years  of  actual 
commercial  use  plus  years  of  constant  study  to  make  them 
able  to  meet  any  condition  under  which  dusting  machines 
must  operate. 

2 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with 
perfected  dusts — The  Name  Ni¬ 
agara  on  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  a  mark  and  guarantee  of 
quality. 

3 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with 
the  constant  co-operation  of  Ni¬ 
agara  trained  men  —  Experts 
who  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
grower  to  insure  that  both  Niag¬ 
ara  Machines  and  Materials  pro¬ 
duce  clean  crops. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  Dust  the  Niagara  Way 

Every  grower  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the  Niagara 
Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time  and  crops 
by  getting  the  right  Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk  with  your  dealer,  or 
write  us,  and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  -what  Dusts  are  best 
to  use  on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Celer}",  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your 
service. 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the*  booklets  on  protecting  the 
crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will  save  your 
crops  and  your  money. 

cNiagam  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Also  Makers  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

(The  complete  Dormant  and  Delayed  Dormant  Spray) 

_ _ _ CUT  THIS  OUT,  SIGN  AND  MAIL  TO  _ _ _ _ _ 


Ask  us  about 

YSr<J'/iaqara  f  1 

/{OLODUSl 


The  new*  NIAGARA 
“  Kolo  ”  Dusting  Ma¬ 
terials  that  you  can 
see  stick. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  books  on  the  subjects  I  have  checked  (X)  below: 
(  )  Fruit  Catalog  (  )  Crop  Catalog  (  )  Dormant  Dusting  Method 

(  )  When  and  How  to  Dust  (  )  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

PLEASE  FILL  THIS  IN: 

I  have . acres  of  orchard . .  acres  of  potatoes,  . of  truck  croptt 

AA2326  Sign  your  Name  and  Address  below. 


(TIT  HETHER  you’ve  got  a  herd  of  grade  cows  or  purebreds, 
VV  you  will  get  more  milk  and  a  longer  lactation  period  for 
[the  cows  if  you  milk  them  the  Empire  way.  The  patented,  calf*. 
!sucking  action  of  the  Empire'  Milking  Machine  accomplishes 
ithat  It  gives  you  a  bigger  milk  check. 

But  your  profits  are  the  part  of  the  milk  check  that  stays  with 
fyou  after  paying  your  expenses,  including  the  $60  to  $80  the 
hired  help  gets.  Dairymen  tell  me  that  an  Empire  Milker  cuts 
out  the  expense  of  hired  hands  or  enables  them  to  handle  twice 
as  many  cows.  Whichever  way  you  work  it,  there  is  more  money 
for  your  bank  balance— more  dairy  profits. 

Let  me  send  you  some  of  the  letters  I’ve  received  and  my 
booklet,  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”.  At  the  same  time 
I  11  explain  my  New  Deferred  Payment  Plan  that  requires  only 
a  small  down  payment  to  put  an  Empire  into  your  barn  and 
earning  extra  profits  for  you.  Write  me  today  mentioning  the 
size  of  your  herd. 


Other  Empire 
Farm 
Machinery 

♦ 

EMPIRE 

WATER  SYSTEM 


H.  E.  McWHINNEY,  President  ♦ 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

T3Humbolt  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


P A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY,  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER0 


GLECKNER  1000  Thousan  1000  HARNESS 


12  Wear-Resisting  Improvement-, 
Improved  1926  Model  Now  on  Display 


Style  “P” 
N.  Y.,  Penn., 
Ohio  k  West. 


00 


for  lVs" 

traces 

Add  $2.65 

for  1 K" 

traces 

(without 

collar). 


Costs  Less — Lasts  Longer 


GLECKN  ;R  “Thousan”  is  the  most  satisfactory  Harness  you  can  buy— 
costs  less,  wears  longer.  For  forty-seven  (47)  3rears  the  GLECKNER  fam¬ 
ily  has  made  only  quality  Harness.  Every  “side”  of  leather  individually  se- 
lected,  every  harness  part  made  by  hand  except  where  machines  do  super¬ 
ior  work,  best  waxed  linen  thread,  lock-stitching  done  by  machine  to  insure 
uniformity,  strength  and  long  life. 

GLECKNER  “Thousan”  is  our  new  standardized  Harness,  made  in  large 
lots,  which  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  It’s  made  full  size,  easy  to  adjust, 

extra  reinforcements  absorb  the  strain  where  pulls 
are  greatest. 

Go  to  the  GLECKNER  Dealer  near  you  and  examine 
it,  ask  about  the  GLECKNER  Guarantee  that  goes 
with  each  set.  He  will  help  fit  the  harness  to  your 
horses.  He  is  always  ready  to  serve  you  and  keeps 
in  stock  extra  parts  for  your  convenience.  No  letters 
to  write,  no  red  tape,  no  delay. 

FRFF  f  Sent*  f°T  Booklet  with  tall  information  about 
r  12-Wear-Resisting  Improvements,  and 

name  q!  nearest  GLECKNER  Dealer. 

cS£L  W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 
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KITSELM AN  FENCE 


"Saved  About  SIS,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box203 


y/hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
Xv  quickly  and  cheaply,  then  \ 

bia  money  puffins  stumps  —  \\ 

jBiSeSS  1  ogle  of  Iowa  made  ' 

\ — *' $10,000  in  aparetirae.  \\ 

It'8  easy.  Write  quick  \ 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  XYSRSSb. 


1423  -29th  Str.,  CenterviHe,lowa 
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The  Man  Who  Fell  Among  Thieves 

{Continued  from  first  page ) 


farm.  I  am  not  sure  at  what  price  but  I 
take  it  that  it  was  for  $1000  or  probably 
even  less.  Then  by  methods  of  hunti.ig 
known  to  their  ilk  they  got  hold  of  a  man 
from  a  distant  state — a  man  who  was 
a  ripe  prospect — a  “sucker”  ready  to  buy 
a  farm. 

I  talked  at  length  with  one  who  knew 
this  man  and  his  affairs.  He  described 
him  to  me' sympathetically  but  fairly  and 
in  detail.  He  was  a  big  fellow  physically 
with  a  great  powerful  frame.  If  he  could 
boast  of  any  definite  trade  or  profession 
it  was  that  of  a  railroad  worker  and  that 
in  rather  humble  capacities.  He  was  a 
peaceable  and  kindly  man,  industrious 
after  a  fashion  and  a  good  worker  if  only 
there  was  some  one  to  direct  him.  He 
w-3  to  be  characterized  as  a  little  slow  of 
speech — perhaps  of  wit — just  the  type  of 
man  to  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the  wiles 
of  a  glib  farm-salesman.  But  most  im¬ 
portant  by  far  frim  their  standpoint  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  little  fortune — two 
thousand  dollars — real  money — saved  in 
the  slow  hard  ways  by  which  men  of  his 
class  accumulate  a  little  capital.  Con¬ 
cerning  his  wife,  my  friend  said  that  she 
*ra$  “a  fine  woman” — much  his  superior 
in  education  and  intelligence.  There  was 
also  a  boy  of  high  school  age  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  engaged  to  be  married. 

*  *  * 

So  they  sold  him  the  farm — a  wonder-^ 
ful  bargain  for  $2500  and  he  handed 
over  his  fortune — his  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Then  instead  of  doing  as  any  de¬ 
cent  seller  would  have  done — taken  a 
liberally-drawn,  long-time  mortgage  for 
the  small  amount  remaining  unpaid, — they 
gave  him  not  a  deed  but  a  contract — a 
pitiless,  iron  clad,  skillfully  drawn  con¬ 
tract  in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  monthly  installments  of  $50 
each. 

Under  the  circumstances  he  might  just 
as  well  have  agreed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  National  debt  It  was  a  contract 
that  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would 
fulfill.  Instead  it  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  so  that  there  would  never  be  any 
possibility  that  he  would  fulfill  it.  I  did 
n_t  see  this  particular  contract  but  I 
once  read  one  like  it  that  had  been  signed 
by  a  luckless  woman  who  also  had  beet 
induced  to  buy  a  mountain  farm  to  make 
a  home  for  herself  and  children.  By  con¬ 
trast  with  the  author  of  this  instrument, 
Shakespeare’s  Shylock  seems  almost  a 
gentle,  kindly  gentleman.  “****and  it  is 
further  agreed  that  if  at  any  tune  any 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  shall  re¬ 
main  due  and  unpaid,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  be  deemed  a  tenant  who 
has  overstayed  his  term  and  the  party  of 
the  first  part  shall  be  entitled  to  at  once 
enter  upon  the  said  premises  and  posess 
them  and  that  any  and  all  payments  zvhich 
may  have  been  made  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part  in  lieu  of 
liquidated  damages.”  I  am  told  that  a 
contract  such  as  this  is  within  the  law. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
purchaser  would  default  the  very  first 
monthly  payment  and  immediately  the 
seller  started  proceedings  for  eviction — 
or  at  least  bluffed  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  would  do  so. 

*  *  * 

Then  begins  another  chapter.  The  man, 
half-crazed  in  his  terror  and  desparation, 
confronted  with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
being  dispossessed  and  stranded  penniless 
in  a  strange  land,  went  again  to  the  city. 
I  have  no  right  to  say  that  he  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  confederate  of  the  other 
highwaymen  but  in  any  case  he  found  a 
man  who  agreed  to  arrange  a  loan  upon 
the  farm  for  $1200  upon  the  cut  throat 
terms  of  six  per  cent  interest  and  a  “com¬ 
mission”  of  20% — $240. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story  of 
the  infamy.  I  believe  it  was  the  same  ma: 
who  sold  him  the  land  who  also  arranged 
for  the  purchase  o.  hay  that  was  “rotten” 
and  cows  that  were  so  sick  that  they 


promptly  died — “two  in  one  day.”  I  dq 
not  know  what  ailed  them.  Perhaps  they 
were  just  worthless  “band-boxes”  or  quite 
possibly  they  may  have  been  animals  it* 
the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis.  In  any 
case  they  absorbed  the  last  of  his  capita^ 
All  in  all  it  is  a  repulsive  story  of  thj 
heartless  plundering  of  ..  man  who  ma? 
have  been  weak  and  ignorant  but  whoss 
worst  fault  was  his  trust  in  other  men. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  it  will  add  yet  another  touci 
of  pathos  if  I  relate  the  intimate  detal 
how  during  that  winter  on  the  farm  whei 
the  family  in  their  poverty  and  their  dis¬ 
couragement  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
old  farn.  house  on  the  hillside,  the  wife 
bore  another  baby,  born  dead  and  before 
its  time  (as  the  husband  writes)  because 
of  her  hardships  and  mental  anguish  and 
then  a  long  and  grevious  illness  oppressed 
her  with  medical  help  remote  and  difficuk 
to  secure. 

Finally  the  man  was  directed  to  a 
lawyer  in  the  same  city — a  man  ol 
recognized  ability  and  honesty — whe 
listened  to  his  pitiful  story  but  could  only 
shake  his  head  and  tell  him  that  he  feared 
that  at  every  step  the  rascals  had  kept 
witin  the  law  and  that  he  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  retrieve  his  money. 

The  latest  chapter  in  the  story  concerns 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Now  very 
fortunately  this  institution,  not  withstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  exists  primarily  for 
furnishing  agricultural  credit  cannot 
finance  the  insolvent  farmer.  In  fairness 
to  its  borrowers  and  in  order  that  it  may 
continue  its  work,  it  cannot  make  loans 
unless  there  be  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
they  will  in  due  time  be  repaid.  It  does 
however  always  give  careful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention  to  every  application. 

*  *  * 

When  every  other  possibility  of  help  had 
been  exhausted,  the  man  turned  to  the 
Land  Bank  and  applied  for  a  loan  of 
$2000.  In  due  course  of  time  a  Federal 
appraiser  visited  the  farm  and  in  practical 
effect  reported  that  it  was  steep  and  rocky 
and  sterile  and  isolated  and  run  down- 
in  other  words  that  it  was  about  as  nearly 
.without  definite  value  as  any  area  of  115 
acres  within  many  miles  and  that  in  view 
of  the  past  history  of  the  farm  and  the 
price  at  which  it  had  been  offered  for 
sale,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend  any  loan.  The 
Bank  so  wrote  the  man  stating  the  facts 
in  a  way  as  gentle  and  kindly  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  putting  a  hard  truth  to  a  man 
whose  only  financial  hope  in  the  world 
hangs  upon  that  reply.  The  man  wrote 
again  to  the  Bank  with  a  pitiful  plea  for 
further  consideration — for  one  more 
chance — and  I  was  asked  to  go  and  make 
a  second  report  upon  the  property.  I 
went — certainly  in  most  sympathetic  mood 
— earnestly  hoping  that  I  might  discover 
some  new  angle  or  feature  that  would 
allow  me  to  put  the  matter  in  a  more 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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>o  Hens  or  Pullets  Return 
the  Most  Profits  ? 

hr  HE  respective  value  of  pullets, 
•*-  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  liens,  so 
I  far  as  egg  production  is  concerned,  was 
[very  clearly  brought  out  when  accurate 
[records  were  kept  of  a  flock  of  500  pure¬ 
bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  j'car. 

This  flock  was  almost  equally  divided 
|  between  pullets,  yearlings  and  two-year' 
plds,  that  is,  birds  in  their  first,  second 
and  third  year  of  laying.  They  were  stock 
of  an  excellent  egg-laying  strain  and  they 
were  fed  and  handled  according  to  the 
most  approved  methods. 

The  year’s  egg-laying  average  of  each 
class  was  as  follows :  pullets,  177  eggs ; 
yearlings,  140.7  eggs;  two-year-olds,  1x4.4 
eggs.  The  pullets  produced  a  profit  each 
quarter  of  the  year,  while  the  other  two 
glasses  showed  a  loss  during  the  winter 
quarter.  All  classes  were  about  equal  in 
laying  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  Year’s  Profit  Is  What  Counts 

However,  it  is  the  net  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  holds  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  poultry  keeper.  Here  are  the 
year's  figures  on  this  flock;  pullets,  $4.09; 
yearlings,  '$2.50;  two-year-olds,  $2.01. 

Even  the  poorest  class  in  this  flock 
made  a  larger  net  profit  per  bird  than  the 
ordinary  farm  flock  will  average,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  flock 
had  generations  of  high  egg-production 
ancestors  behind  them  and  they  also  had 
the  best  of  care  and  feed,  which,  truth  be 
said,  is  not  the  case  with  the  average  farm 
flock. 

What  stands  out  most  prominently — it  is 
the  particular  purpose  of  this  brief  article 
— is  the  wide  margin  of  net  profit  between 
the  pullets  and  the  other  two  classes. 

One  caution  should  be  pointed  out  in 
: his  connection.  When  pullets  have  made 
an  average  record  of  177  eggs,  it  means 
hat  they  have  been  rather  forced  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  that  reason  their  eggs 
should  not  be  used  for  hatching  purposes 
when  spring  comes.  In  the  case  of  the 
move  flock,  the  same  would  hold  good  for 
he  two  other  classes,  for  they  also  were 
forced  for  egg  production. 

ggs  from  yearlings  or  older  birds  that 
have  not  been  lighted  or  forced  along  in 
any  other  way  are  best  for  hatching — 
the  hatching  percentage  will  be  higher  and 
the  chicks  will  be  more  vigorous.  Breeders 
should  be  selected  from  birds  that  made 
the  best  laying  records  during  their  pullet 
3  ear.— W.  C.  Muilenburg. 
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Buying-  Cod  Liver  Oil — What  to 
Look  for  and  Why 

'  piE  use  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  ordinary  poultry  ration 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

We  have  an  ever  increasing  number 
c-f  inquiries  as  to  what  kind  of  cod  liver 
oil  to  bujr. 

From  such  tests  and  observations  a 3 
we  have  made  and  from  a  wide  corres¬ 
pondence  with  other  stations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  certain  facts  have  been  brought 
out. 

Some  years  ago  the  Norwegian  oil 
seemed  to  give  superior  results.  At  that 
time  this  oil  was  produced  by  the  cold 
press  process  while  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  producers  usually  used  to  use 
steam  process  which  injured  the  vita- 
mines  in  the  oil. 

It  is  now  possible,  however,  to  get 
good  cold  pressed  oil  from  many  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  firms.  There  is  con- 

( Continued  on  page  92) 


mash 
for  a  good  hatch 


That  it  might  mix  the  very  best 
mash  possible  for  breeding  hens, 
the  G.  L .  F.  requested  Dr.  G.  F. 
Heuser  of  Cornell  to  make  up  a 
mixture  that  would  represent  the 
latest  and  best  knowledge  of  his 
institution. 

G.  L.  F.  Laying  Mash  with  Butter¬ 
milk,  the  formula  of  which  is 
shown  above,  was  his  answer.  Dr. 
Heuser  not  only  specified  the 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  but  its 
quality  as  well.  The  corn  meal 
used  is  not  determinated.  The 
oats  are  re£rotmd  40  lb.  No.  2 


white  clips.  The  meat  scrap  and 
buttermilk  are  of  especially  se/ec- 
ted  quality. 

The  result  is  a  mash  which  when 
properly  fed  to  laying  hens  will 
maintain  the  highest  production 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 


7Ae 


G.L.F. 


POULTRY  FEED  SERVICE 
Buffalo,  New  York 


the  maintenance  of  the  vigor  es¬ 
sential  to  fertile  eggs  and  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

Order  G.  L.  F.  Laying  Mash  with 
Buttermilk  through  your  G.  L.  F.,: 
agent.  By  combining  his  volume 
with  other  agents’  he  can  make 
substantial  savings  for  you  in  the 
cost  of  this  mash  and  other 
G.  L.  F.  feeds,  because  the  re¬ 
duced  manufacturing  costs  which 
follow  capacity  volume  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  price.  The  G.  L.  F. 1 
is  cooperative  and  non-profit. 


The  Man  Who  Fell  Among 
Thieves 

(.Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

favorable  light  but  after  viewing  the  farm 
*-'d  talking  with  the  neighbors,  I  could 
<  0  n°thing  except  to  reiterate  what  the 
!1['st  appraiser  had  said, 
today  the  farm  is  absolutely  abandoned 


and  the  man  and  his  family  are  hidden 
and  working  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

There  remains  one  other  consideration : 
viz.  can  the  law  be  invoked  in  this  man’s 
behalf.  Evidently  he  has  been  robbed 
just  as  completely  and  effectually  as  if 
he  had  Seen  held  up  by  highwaymen  and 
his  money  taken  by  force.  I  have  talked 
with  a  Judge  of  our  courts  concerning  the 
problem  and  he  tells  me  that  probably  he 
has  no  redress  in  law.  Our  system  of 
jurisprudence  has  been  the  slow  growth 
of  many  centuries.  It  is  a  great  mass 
of  precedents  and  statutes  and  funda¬ 
mentally  it  is  exceedingly  conservative. 
Increasingly  with  the  years  it  is  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  throw 
its  protecting  arm  around  the  weak  and 
the  ignorant  and  the  helpless.  The  law 
with  scruplous  care  guards  all  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
accused. 

Indeed  the  only  complaint  made  is  that 
in  this  respect  we  have  gone  so  far  that 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  bring  even  the 
proven  offender  to  punishment.  So  too, 
the  courts  are  beyond  measure  careful  of 


the  rights  and  interests  of  children  and 
by  legal  fiction  a  man  is  an  “infant”  until 
he  is  of  full  age.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  law  jealously  guards  the  right  of 
private  contract  and  it  cannot  undertake 
to  abridge  this  right  or  to  guard  a  man 
from  the  results  of  his  own  financial  folly. 
If  a  man  be  declared  “incompetent” — 
then  the  law  will  undertake  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  schemes  of  designing 
men.  But  an  “incompetent”  is  what 
Blackstone  called  -  “common  fool”  and 
that  father  of  English  jurisprudence  has 
set  it  down  that  a  man  was  not  a  com¬ 
mon  fool  so  long  as  he  could  tell  his  name, 
his  age,  his  residence  and  the  time  of  day 
—attainments  that  surely  are  not  sufficient 
to  protect  a  man  from  financial  perils  in 
the  course  of  his  journey  through  this 
parlous  world. 


So  this  man  of  whom  I  write  has  had 
meted  out  to  him  the  same  fate  which 
befell  that  other  luckless  fellow  who  long 
ago  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
and  fell  among  thieves  but,  alas,  I  fear 
that  there  is  no  Good  Samaritan  who  will 
lift  him  up  and  perform  for  him  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  Parable. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
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r  COAL  BURNING  BROODER^ 
Bigger  and  Better  for  Less  Money 


At  last!— It’s  here!  Just  the  kind  of  a  coal-burning  Brooder 
you  have  long  been  waiting  for— at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 
For  simple  construction— for  ease  of  handling— for  accurate  heat 
control— and  for  economy  of  first  cost  and  future  operation— this 
remarkable  new  Drew  Coal-Burning  Brooder  will  surpass  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market.  We  want  you  to  compare  it  point  by  point 
with  others— see  its  many  new  convenient  features — for  if  you 
do,  you  will  agree  with  us  that  for  fine  quality,  true  value,  perfect 
performance  and  low  cost  thisne  w  Drew  LineBrooderhas  no  equal. 

Burns  Either  Hard  or  Soft  Coal— 

but,  *he  big,  outstanding  features  which  make  the  New  Drew 
Line  Brooder  superior  ar  e:—lst  It  coals  through  the  hover,  with¬ 
out  raising  or  removing  the  canopy.  2nd  Every  other  section 
of  the  big  60  inch  wide  cover  is  hinged  so  you  can  reach  under 
any  part  of  the  canopy  at  any  time — easily.  And  3rd— the  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  of  simple  check  and  draft  dampers  on  the  stove 
gives  an  accurate  and  positive  control  of  the  temperature  at  all  times. 

Don't  fail  to  get  all  the  facts  about  these  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  new  Drew  Line  Coal-Buming  Brooder.  Drew  Line  Brooders 
l  and  Poultry  Equipment  are  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  See  them 
\  ac  your  dealer’s  before  you  buy,  or 

A  Write  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book 

\\  If  you  do  not  know  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  in  your  locality— write  us. 
\\  We  will  send  you  his  name,  also  a  copy  of  our  valuable  book,  “Profit- 
\\  able  Poultry  Keeping.”  Tejls  the  methods  and  equipment  used 
\\  t>y  other  successful  poultrymen  and  describes  the  new  Drew 
\\  Lme  Coal-Burning  Brooder  fully.  We  send  it  FREE  and  post- 
\\  paid  on  request.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

The  Drew  Line  Company  D9 

Dept.  2209  / 

V  'v,.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wit.  / 

\v\  rtsVk  Elmira,  N.  Y.  / 
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Better  Poultry  Equipment  For  Less  Money 
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CHICKS 


This  is  o::r  20th  Season  in  hatching  and  selling  Chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pure 
bred  flocks.  Mated  and  culled  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our  Chicks  are  strong,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  hens.  You  can  place  your  order  in  full  confidence 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  with  additional 
information.  Kef. — City  National  Bank  of  Tiffin.  100%  Live  Delivery  of  Chicks  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  ....  25  50  100  500  1000 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . $4.75  $9.25  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.75  11.25  22.00 

Wh. .  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns.  Arennas  .  3.50  G.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds,  Blk.  Minoreas  . .  4.00  7,75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpington,  S.  S.  Hamburg  . .  4.25  8.25  16.00  77.50 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO  Established  1906. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Ancanas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  . .  4.00 

S.  C.  Black.  Minoreas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes . 

H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  ItoYTVILLE,  OHIO. 

"WHERE  T1JE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM.” 
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4.25 
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16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


Our  hatchery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  in  the  business.  Thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  have  written  being  more  than  pleased  with  our  chicks.  Prices  are  reasonable 
HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  RIG  CATALOG? 

Every  chick  buyer  should  have  a  copy  of  our  big  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors  Write  for  It. 
Look  it  over.  It  is  well  worth  your  while  and  costs  only  a  post  card.  Learn  about  our  trap- 
nested  stock,  special  matings  and  other  items  of  our  business. 

Several  features  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  no  other  catalog.  Write  today 
J.  W.  0SSEGE  HATCHERY  p.  Main  St.,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 

SEIOELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


ERRIS££&£PULLETS 

Thousands  now  at  low  prices. Trapnested,  COCKERELS 
pedigreed.  Kgg  contest  winners  for  years.  Pay 

after  you  see  them.  Complete  satisfaction  uuarantecd.  -  ETpXTC 
Write  tt»<ay  for  special  sale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog.  jTj/./Vo 
C-  FERRIC  s>84  ’’Niori.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  EGGS 


OVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

-ho  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay- 
rs.  Bi"  white  egrars.  World  Record  layers  Araeri- 
'•r?  Eg*  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
bicagro.  _  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Tgs,  Chicks,  etc.*  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
01  ™  FARM  Box  5 1  Portland,  Ind. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

English  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks.  Pure  strong  chicks. 
None  better — $15.00-100.  $140.00-1,000.  Postpaid, 

fully  guaranteed.  Special  matings  direct  pedigree  males, 
$18.00-100.  Smaller  orders  add  50c.  Order  now. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  IVt iddlecreek.  Pa 


Buying  Cod  Liver  Oil— What 
to  Look  For  and  Why 

( Continued  from  page  91) 

siderable  fluctuation  in  vitamin  content 
among  various  samples  of  oil  whether 
American,  Canadian  or  Norwegian. 

Unrefined  Oil  Best 

The  unrefined  or  crude  cod  liver  oil 
has  given  unqualified  satisfaction  among 
coriimercial  poultrymen  in  this  section. 
Refining  the  oil  can  add  nothing  to  it 
except  cost  and  the  steaming  does  in¬ 
jure  the  vitamines. 

There  is  no  exact  analytical  test  for 
vitamines  in  cod  liver  oil.  dhe  only 
test  of  value  is  a  biological  one,  made 
on  white  rats  and  therefore  cannot  be 
exact.  If  poultrymen  are  careful  to  buy 
of  a  reputable  concern,  selling  the  gen¬ 
uine  unadulterated  cod  liver  oil  which 
ha.  been  extracted  by  the  cold  process, 
satisfactory  results  should  be  obtained 
regardless  of  the  rupposed  test  or  lack 
of  it. 

We  recommend  that  this  oil  be  fed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  oil  per  100 
lbs.  of  dry  mash  for  baby  chicks.  For 
breeders  we  used  one-half  pint  of  oil  per 
100  birds  per  day,  fed  in  our  special 
milk  and  oat  mixture,  and  for  layers  we 
use  one-half  pint  to  150  birds  per  day. 
-C.  E.  LEE,  Poultry  Dept.  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  Long 
Island. 

Editor’s  Note— Due  to  the  fact  that  cod 
liver  oil  loses  its  valuable  properties  on 
standing,  it  is  advisable  to  use  only  fleshly 
mixed  oil  and  mash. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  23,  192$ 


Early  Broilers  Bring  Big  Prices 

FOR  several  years  commercial  hatcheries 
have  been  advancing  the  date  on  which 
they  have  begun  their  season’s  hatch  until 
at  the  present  time  a  few  hatcheries  keep 
the  incubators  running  for  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  12  months.  / 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  demand  for 
early  hatched  pullets  to  supply  the  fall 
market  with  eggs  but  perhaps  to  some 
greater  degree,  to  an  increased  production 
of  winter  broilers.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  demand  for  broilers  as  soon  as 
they  are  available  for  the  market.  The 
price  is  unusually  high  during  the  winter 
months,  which  fact  has  influenced  some 
poultrymen  to  expand  their  business  and 
has  enabled  them  to  take  in. a  considerable 
amount  of  cash  during  the  winter  months. 

A  survey  of  market  reports  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone  that  the  heavier  yellow  skin 
breeds  are  the  kind  to  grow  if  one  wishes 
to  get  the  top  market  price  for  broilers. 
Plymouth  Roek  is  the  breed  most  favored 
with  the  other  yellow-skinned  so-called 
dual-purpose  breeds  running  a  close  sec¬ 
ond. 

Recent  development  and  discoveries  m 
poultry  feeding  have  helped  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  winter  broilers.  A 
few  years  ago  poultrymen  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  leg  weakness  in  early 
hatched  chicks.  The  commonly  accepted 
cause  for  this  was  the  lack  of  contact  with 
the  ground.  Investigation  has  brough  out 
the  fact  that  it  was  rather  a  lack  of  direct 
sun-light  which  caused  loss  of  chicks 
from  this  condition.  About  the  same  time 
the  high  vitamin  content  of  cod  ljver  oil 
was  discovered  and  it  was  found  that 
where  this  was  given  it  seemed  to  act 
as  a  partial  substitute  for  direct  sun-light 
and  reduced  losses  from  leg  weakness. 

Although  a  number  of  poultry  breeders 
have  had  good  success  in  raising  winter 


—  My  Pure  Blood 

from  hieh-eeg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
LulCnS  will  plexse  you  and  make  you  money. 
Plymouth  Itocka,  Rhode  Island  Keds.  Leghorns, 
White  Wyandottes.  Minoreas.  Buff  Orpirurton3, 

Anconas.  Low  prices.  Catalogfree.  Write  u,o  todays 
Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  111.  Portland,  lno.^3 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$15  hundred.  Special  mating  $18  hundred.  Black  & 
White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Guarantee  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery.  _ 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 


OFFICIAL  CONTEST  CHAMPIONS 
Leghorns  Reds  Wyandottes  Barred  Rocks 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  our 
strains  WILL  DO  for  yon.  What  they  HAVE 
DONE  is  proof.  Consistent  Contest  Winners 
since  contests  began,  they  make  the  ideal  first 
choice  for  those  who  desire  the  most  profits 
from  their  poultry.  We  arc  now  booking  orders 
for  our  limited  supply  of 
HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS  and 
BREEDING  STOCK 

from  these  Official  Record  Strains  which  pay 
best  because  they  lay  best. 

Get  your  copy  of  our  valuable  catalog, 
"The  Story  of  the  300-cgg  Hen”,  Most 
and  FREE  illustrated  leaflet  on  Profitable 
PEDIGREED  PROTECTED  CHICKS 
All  from  full  daughters 
of  306 -egg  Champion 
Keystone  Maid  and  304- 
egg  Champion  Lady 
Victory  and  ■  from  our 
other  noted  contest  win¬ 
ners.  Full  count  guaran- 
ted  to  LIVE  as  well  as 
arrive  safely.  Act  Now. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  V  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Poultry 

Known 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  anc*  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  We  also  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Cluck  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED 

_ _ _  BARRED 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware. 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minoreas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 

MANSFIELD  CHICKS 

There’s  38  years.’  experience  back  of  every 
chick  we  sell.  Our  1926  Catalog  tells  how 
we're  hatching  them  better  than  ever.  It  s 
free,  but  worth  a  lot.  Write  for  it  today. 
Get  our  guaranteed  prices  for  entire  season. 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
1214  School  St.,  1116  Oldham  St., 

Mansfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky. 

M ember  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn.  


“ON  THE  SQUARE” 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 


NEWTOWN  hatchr 

_  ed  from  OLD  HEN , 

Blood  Tested,  Free  Range  Breeders.  1st  hatch 
Feb.  17th — Our  ISth  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
Ask  us  to  quote  prices  and  PROVE  it. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM, 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer  to  you 
for  ordering  your  baby  chicks  30  to  60 
days  before  you  want  them  shipped. 
Our  Prices  Are  Right 
Our  Chicks  Arc  Right 
GUARANTEED 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  C. 

LINESV1LLE,  PA. 


Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minoreas,  16c  each: 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12e  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  PJst , 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chrck  Ass  H 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


*  GOLDEN  RULE  CHICK 


20.000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postpaid . ^;,B0 

luff  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 
earieu  Rocks,  ».  Minoreas,  Ancot.- 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  K.  I.  Beds  .  » 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  8 

Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed - 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Free 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  5, 
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BUCYRUS, 

0HI# 

Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 

rc“isr lsa  m"  mm  »el- 


inn»-.)Da.Y«iiu«irei 

Bestpayingvarieties.  From  inspected ,  h  :gh 
egg-bred  flocks.  Leghorns— Minoreas— An¬ 
conas— Plymouth  Rocks— Wyandottes-R.  I.  Reds— 
Orpingtons— Jersey  Black  Giants.  Indian  Runner  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Highest  Quality.  -Low  Cut  Prices.  SW 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  toda;.  PENN  S  VAL¬ 
LEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Box37  Center  Hall,  Pa- 

13  A  BV  F'UIPK Cl  Big  discount  now  gl»- 
DAD  X  LrULIVJ  cn  on  a!1  order3 

ceived  this  month  for  Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock, 
Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATGHERY 

335  Main  St  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  waj 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most. 

‘""Va*  ■■  t 

S.  C.  W.  leghorn  Cockerels  Ky,2d2t“rt,’rS 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  WESTWOOD,  N. 
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'SENT, 

It  will  show  you  the  way 
to  bigger  profits 

Don’t  envy  those  poultry  raisers  who 
make  more  money  than  you  do.  Get  this  book 
and  secure  the  information  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  bigger  profits. 

This  book  will  give  you  the  one  big  secret 
of  poultry  success — How  to  start  right  with 
the  right  kind  of  chicks. 

Some  chicks  are  just  chicks,  oth¬ 
ers  are  chicks  that  have  profit-pro¬ 
duction  bred  into  them.  Our  new 
book  tells  you  how  to  pick  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Takes  all  the  waste  and 
risk  out  of  baby  chick  buying. 

Send  for  it  today.  No  charge  or 
obligation.  You’ll  say  it  is  the 
most  valuable  book  you  ever  read. 
KERR  CHICKERIES.  INC. 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Dept.  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Dept.  10,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  10,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WHY  GAMBLE  WHEN  ROGERS 
SUPERIOR  LEGHORN  CHIX 

can  be  purchased 
at  such  reasonable 
prices 


THEY  LIVE 
THEY  GROW 
THEY  LAY 
THEY  PAY 
THEY  SATISFY 
THEY  ARE 
GUARANTEED 


C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  A,  Bergen,  N,  Y. 

Member  N .  Y„  State  Cooperative  Poultry 
Certification  Association 


trained 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— duality  Higher  and  Prices 

Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit- 
,  ed  inspector.  Fine  records  and 
blood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Chicks  produced  under  person* 1  super¬ 
vision  of  hatchery  owner. 

TV  rite  for  Literature  and 
Special  Price  List 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  ^01  WHARTON,  OHIO 

agdli-iisirL,, , 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  . 

White  and  Buff  Bocks  . . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 


50 


25 


.$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

.  12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

7.50 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

:s  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
5%  Discount  on  Orders  Placed  No. a 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


buy  c.  m.  l.  quality  chicks 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
D  ,  —  heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
t>et  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Dept.  C  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


OHlf^K'€iwhit«  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks — Wh.  Wyandottes 

-Tom  officially-tested  breeders — free  from  white 
diarrhea  infection. 

Rapid  Growth — Early  Maturity — High  Production 
100%  LIvo  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

8  V  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
>V'  Leghorns-  K-  I-  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or- 
P-ngtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan- 
” V  t  j.  te  plTmouth  Bocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
lndian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv- 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
u  ’  ,  P*r  ,100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
.  ‘I*.5'  .Flem«*h  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Babbits, 
ember  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  rock  nursery  and  stock  farm 

Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


broilers,  the  poultryman  should  consider 
the  facts  carefully  Before  going  into  the 
business.  A  few  men  have  specialized  in 
the  producing  of  winter  broilers  but  the 
larger  percentage  are  produced  as  a  side 
line  by  poultrymen  who  own  one  of  the 
dual-purpose  breeds.  The  returns  are 
good  when  one  is  successful  in  raising  a 
large  percentage  of  the  chicks.  However, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  greater  care 
and  skill  is  needed  to  do  this  than  is  re¬ 
quired  later  in  the  season.  The  heating 
equipment  must  be  watched  much  more 
closely.  One  man  reports  that  he  makes, 
it  a  practice  to  look  at  the  fires  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  although  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  unnecessary,  once  in  a  while  it 
results  in  a  saving  of  chicks  which  makes 
the  practice  worth  while. 

In  the  northern  states,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  pay  to  attempt  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  chicks  for  broilers  early  in  the 
winter.  They  are  often  hatched  for  this 
purpose  late  in  February  or  early  in 
March.  The  broilers  hatched  at  this  time 
are  ready  for  market  when  the  price  is  still 
high.  Where  pullets  are  kept  for  egg  lay¬ 
ing,  they  mature  early  in  the  fall  and  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  when  the  price  is  high.  One 
disadvantage  is  that  they  usually  go 
through  a  fall  molt  but  are  back  in  pro¬ 
duction  again  about  the  same  time  as 
yearling  liens.  Winter  production  of 
winter  broilers  is  a  specialty  —  both 
cockerel  and  pullets  are  sold  for  broilers. 

One  problem  that  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
front  the  raiser  of  early  chicks  this  year 
is  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal  for  the  brooders.  It  will  pay  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  this  problem 
early  in  the  year,  either  make  sure  of  a 
supply  of  coal  or  turning  to  some  other 
source  of  heat  supply. 

The  production  of  winter-  broilers  of¬ 
fers  one  more  source  of  income  from  the 
poultry  flock.  Where  conditions  are 
favorable,  it  would  be  wise  -  look  into 
the  matter  and  perhaps  try  it  out  on  a 
small  scale  to  find  whether  this  is  practical 
under  your  conditions. 


A  Simple  Way  to  Sprout  Oats 

A  SUPPLY  of  some  kind  of  green 
feed  is  almost  essential  to  the  poultry 
flock  if  they  are  to  produce  heavily  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season.  Most  poultrymen 
agree  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
sprouted  oats  for  this  purpose.  However, 
the  sprouting  of  them  is  a  task  which  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
good  results  are  not  always  secured. 

One  poultryman  recently  described  a 
simple  method  of  sprouting  oats  which 
cut  down  the  amount  of  labor  involved. 
His  method  is  as  follows :  He  first  gets  a 
supply  of  oats  which  have  good  germinat¬ 
ing  qualities.  Oats  which  fail  to  germ¬ 
inate  are  likely  to  turn  sour  and  to  sour 
the  other  oats  as  well.  Oats  which  have 
turned  sour  should  never  be  fed  to 
poultry. 

A  galvanized  pail  is  filled  about  three- 
quarters  full  of  high-grade  oats  and  the 
pail  is  then  filled  with  warm-water.  The 
following  morning  the  water  is  drained 
off  and  the  oats  are  poured  into  another 
pail,  preferably  one  which  has  holes  in 
the  bottom  so  that  excess  moisture  will 
be  drained  off.  The  oats  are  kept  moist 
and  twice  each  day  are  poured  from  one 
pail  to  another. 

The  oats  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
and  will  be  ready  to  feed  in  from  four 
to  six  days,  depending  on  the  warmth 
of  the  room.  They  should  be  fed  when 
the  sprout  is  about  one  inch  long.  This 
simple  method  of  sprouting  oats  takes  a 
little  time  and  requires  no  investment  and 
equipment.  It  should  be  particularly  valu¬ 
able  this  year  when  the  price  of  cabbage 
is  high  and  the  supply  limited.  ' 


r~ 


Each  year  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen  solve  their  poultry  problems  by  writing  me:  "Hillpot,  send 
me  some  of  those  chicks  like  last  year's.”  And  because  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  confidence  of  such 
trade,  and,  also,  because  I  have  a  poultrynian’s  pride  in  my  business,  each  year  I  see  that  my  chicks 
are  as  good  as  the  last,  if  not  better.  To  these  good  friends  the  reason  for  Hillpot  superiority  don’t 
matter — that’s  my  job.  As  business  men  they  are  interested  in  profits  and  they  know  from  experience 
(and  don't  think  that  they  haven't  experimented)  that  a  Hillpot  Quality  Chick  gives  them  less  trouble 
and  shows  a  greater  profit  on  their  investment.  Here  are  the  reasons: 


Early  Maturity 
Leghorns 

Send  for  My  1926  Catalogue— Free 


Vigorous  Strains 
Reds  Rocks 


High  Egg  Yield 
Wyandottes 


Which  explains  my  methods  and 
gives  the  experience  of  others.  , 
Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Don't  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  and 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  oyer  the  cost  of 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 
Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
.  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected 
certified  hen.  will  make  you  a  greater  profit  by  the 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 

-  Saul  -for  free  Catalogue ,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
kept  and  other  valuable  information . 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc, 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


Free 

Feed 

With 

Chick 

Order 


It  Surely  Pay*  to  Buy  BEAUTIFUL 

*  WONDERFUL 
WINTER  LAYERS! 

Long,  deep  bodied — clear 

_ eye.  big-looped  coin  l. 

From  265  to  331  Egg  Large  white  eggs— always 
Record  Stock  command  top  market 
prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
every  etate  in  union.  Backed  by  26 
years’  successful  breeding. 

Special  Official  High  Rccorc'  Matings  contain* 
ing  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  v/ith  Official 
-  »  ^  —  .  .  —  ,  s  *rom  208  to  304  eggs.  Mated  to  males  that  trace  3  times 

to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  311  eggs. 

Supplies.  Big  discount  if  ordered  now — delivery  when 
wanted.  Big  illustrated  catalog  tree.  Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will  make  you  money. 

IVRUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  33  -  CENTER  HALL.  PA# 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  “di^d  % 

special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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Schweglers  “THOR-0*BRED”  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  lOc.and  up.  Order  early. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  6HICK  BOOK. 
S.CHweclcr’s  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo  N.Y 


200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 
"NTn  flnmmnn  TTnfr*VlOW  f!Vnr»Vc*  5ut  better  hatched  selected  youngsters  from 
no  UOIIIIIIOU  Xld-lCIiery  UI11CKS,  ^althy,  pure-bred,  Hogan-tested,  heavy  hying 


hens.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  on;  . ....50 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  . $8.00 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  . .  8.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  . .  8.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain,  . . . 13.00 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  . $10.00  per  100  straight. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


10%  books  order.  Circular. 

100  300 

$15.00  $44.00 

16.00  47.00 

16.00  47.00 

25.00  72.00 


500 

$72.00 

77.00 

77.00 

120.00 


1000 

$140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
B.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Bocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

BIVERDALE  P0ULTBY  FABS1,  Dept.  4,  Biverdale,  N.  J. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,'  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


rl  TIEY  sat  down,  the  Captain  and  his 
host  facing  each  other  across  the  dark, 


glossy  board  on  which  glass  and  silver 
seemed  to  float,  reflected  as  in  a  pool. 
Myrtle  on  a  window-seat,  perhaps  in¬ 
stinctively  placing  her  back  to  the  light 
that  her  troubled  countenance  might  es¬ 
cape  notice. 

Sir  Andrew  filled  himself  a  long  pipe 
from  a  silver  box,  and  Remus  attended 
him  with  a  lighted  taper. 

‘No  use  to  offer  you  a  pipe,  I  know/ 
the  Baronet  mumbled,  the  stem  between 
his  teeth.  And  the  fastidious  Mande- 
ville,  who  loathed  the  stench  of  tobac¬ 
co  smoke,  smilingly  agreed. 

‘You  miss  a  deal,  Bob.  You  do  so. 
And  this  is  fine  leaf,  of  that  scoundrel 
Latimer’s  own  growing.’  His  face  was 
momentarily  darkened.  He  fetched  a 
sigh.  ‘The  fellow  learnt  the  trick  of 
curing  it  in  Virginia.  But  he  kept  the 
secret  to  himself.  A  secretive  dog  in 
that  as  in  other  things.  You  should  try 
a  pipe,  man.  It’s  a  great  soother.  But 
the  Captain  merely  smiled  again,  and 
shook  his  head.  ‘And  what  s  the  news 
in  Charles  Town?  We‘re  at  of  the 
world  up  here.  You  d  be  at  old  Izard  s 
ball  last  night.  I’d  ha’  been  there  my¬ 
self,  but  Myrtle  wouldn’t  go.  Moping 
over  the  black  ingratitude  of  a  scoundrel 
who  isn’t  worth  a  thought.’ 

‘You  must  bring  her  to  Mrs.  Newton  s 
ball  on  T1  .rsday.’ 

‘Aye,  to  be  sure.’ 

‘I  don’t  think  .  .  .’  Myrtle  was  begin¬ 
ning  in  hesitation,  when  the  Captain 
gently  interrupted  her. 

'Nay,  now,  my  dear  Myrt.e.  It  is  a 
duty,  no  less.  The.  ball  is  being  given 
in  the  Governor's  honour.  It  becomes 
an  official  function.  In  these  sad  times 
Lord  William  requires  the  support  of 
every  loyal  man  and  woman.  Indeed, 
Sir  Andrew,  he  desires  me  to  say  that 
h;  deplores  your  absence  from  Charles 
Town  just  now  and  that  1  ,  woul  be 
the  better  for  your  presence.’ 

Sir  Andrew  swore  roundly  and  em¬ 
phatically  that  in  that  case  he  would 
return  to  town  at  once,  however  much 
the  stench  of  treason  in  it  might  turn 
his  stomach. 

It  w-as  not,  indeed,  usual  for  him  o 
be  on  his  plantation  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  he  would  certainly  not  ha  -  remain¬ 
ed  there  since  Lord  William’s  coming 
but  for  the  cir  mmstances  of  his  last 
departure  from  Charles  Town  and  the 
oath  he  had  then  sworn  that  he  would 
not  return  until  the  vile  place  was  purg¬ 
ed  of  its  rebellious  spirit. 

He  had  fled  from  it  in  a  rag  in  the 
middle  of  last  February,  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  that  17th,  appointed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  to  be  a  day  °f  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer  before  Almigh  y 
God,  devoutly  to  petition  Him  to  in¬ 
spire  the  King  with  true  wisdom,  to 
defend  the  people  of  North  America  m 
their  just  title  to  freedom,  and  avcit  the 

calamities  of  civil  war. 

On  his  plantation  he  had  since  remain¬ 
ed  and  there  he  would  have  continued 
but  for  this  viceraged  summons,  which 
be  pronounced  it  his  sacred  cuty  un- 

questioningly  to  obey.  _ 

‘We’ll  be  there  by  tomorrow,  Bob, 
dead  or  alive,  to  swell  the  muster  of  t  ie 
King’s  friends.’  Dismissing  the  matter 
npc  i  that,  he  craved  for  news. 

He  received  from  Mandeville,  whose 
face  was  grave  to  the  pointy  of  sadness, 
an  account  of  the  morning  s  interview 
with  Cheney  and  Dick  Williams,  and 
the  latter’s  accusation  against  Latimer 
of  Turpitude  in  his  dealings  with  less 

powerful  neighbours. 

Sir  Andrew’s  brows  were  scowling. 
But  he  thrust  out  a  doubting  nethe-  lip. 
•That  is  not  like  Harry  Latimer,  he 
said  slowly. 

And  Myrtle  rose  abruptly  from  her 
window-seat. 

‘It  isn’t  true/  she  said  with  heat. 

‘I  scarcely  could  believe  it,  myself. 


Mandeville  agreed  smoothly.  ‘Men  are 
not  often  dishonest  without  motive,  and 
what  motive  could  there  be  for  such  pet¬ 
ty  pilferings  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Latimer?  And  yet  .  .  .  He  paused 
a  moment,  a  man  hesitating  between 
thought.  ‘And  yet,  when  a  mar.  prac¬ 
tises  the  dishonesty  of  being  false  to  his 
duty  to  his  King  ,  .  /  He  left  it  there. 

‘Aye,  aye/  assented  Sir  Andrew  on  a 
deep  growl.  *  / 

‘Oh,  you  are  wrong.  Wrong!’  his 
daughter  insisted.  ‘There  is  all  the  world 
between  the  two  deeds.  Whatever  Har¬ 
ry  may  be,  he  is  not  a  thief,  and  no  one 
will-  make  me  believe  it.’ 

Captain  Mandeville  deplored  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  Time  had  not  yet  begun  to  do 
the  work  which  he  had  been  content  to 
leave  to  it. 

‘No  one  could  'have  made  you  believe 
lib  l  a  traitor,’  her  father  answered  her. 
‘No  one  could  have  made  you  believe 
him  secretive  and  furtive— a  fellow  that 
comes  and  .goes  by  stealth  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.’ 

‘Which  reminds  me/  said  Captain 
Mandeville,  ‘that  he  is  in  Charles  Town 


dear  to  me  in  the  months  I  have  been  in 
this  exile  that  I  could  never  leave  your 
feelings  out  of  consideration  in  anything 
I  did.’ 

And  then,  before  either  of  them  could 
f  nd  the  right  words  in  which  to  answer 
that  pledge  of  affection,  Remus  opened 
the  door  to  make  the  dramatic  announce¬ 
ment: 

‘Massa  Harry,  Sir  Andrew.’ 

It  had  never  occurred  to  the  old  but¬ 
ler  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  ad¬ 
mitting  Master  Harry,  and  so  he  had 
conducted  him  straight  to  the  dining¬ 
room  where  Sir  Andrew  sat. 

CHAPTER  V 
The  Rebel 

1WTR.  HARRY  LATIMER,  stepping 
briskly,  his  three-cornered  hat  and 
a  heavy  riding-crop  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  drawing  off  his  gloves  as  he 
came,  advanced  with  a  composure  which 
Sir  Andrew  afterwards  described  as  im¬ 
pudent. 

Remus  closed  the  heavy  mahogany 
door,  and  silence  reigned  thereafter  for 
some  moment's  in  that  room. 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  the  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  immediately  breaks  her  engagement  to  him._  Latimer 
determines  to  learn  the  identity  of  the  spy  who  revealed  the  details 
of  the  raid.  He  disguises  himself  as  a  back-country  planter  ai.d 
assumes  the  name  of  Dick  Williams.  Posing  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
King,  he  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the  Province  and  his 
confidential  advisor  from  the  King,  Captain  Mandeville,  a  man  of  parts, 
a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  a  notorious  fortune  hunter.  Lati¬ 
mer’s  disguise  is  perfect.  In  addition  to  learning  the  plans  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  he  is  shown  the  list  of  names  reported  by  the  spy  he  seeks.  From 
the  handwriting,  which  he  immediately  recognizes,  he  learns  that  the 
spy  is  an  old  school  chum,  Featherstone,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
inner  Council  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  When  Latimer  leaves  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Mandeville  goes  to  visit  Myrtle  to  whom  he  is  distantly  related 
and  whose  hand  he  seeks. 


at  present/ 

Their  startled  glances  questioned  him. 

‘I  had  it  from  this  same  fellow  Will¬ 
iams.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  him  this 
morning.’ 

‘Then  why  in  God’s  name  don’t  you 
arrest  him?’ 

‘Don’t,  father!’  Myrtle  laid  a  restrain¬ 
ing  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

‘Pshaw,  my  girl!  The  fellow’s  no  long¬ 
er  anything  to  you.’ 

Captain  Mandeville  wished  he  could 
share  the  opinion.  Meanwhile  he  an¬ 
swered  Sir  Andrew’s  fierce  question. 

‘Lord  William  would  have  signed  the 
warrant  already  but  that  .  .  .’  He  check¬ 
ed. 

‘Well?  But  that  what?’ 

‘I  persuaded  him  not  to  do  so.’ 

‘You  persuaded  him?’  Sir  Andrew 
showed  his  amazement.  ‘Why?’ 

‘For  one  thing,  it  would  not  be  politic. 
We  want  to  avoid  strife  and  any  act 
that  may  lead  to  strife.  Mr.  Latimer  is 
something  of  a  hero  with  the  mob,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  provoke  the  mob  into 
acts  that  might  call  for  reprisals.’ 

‘It’s  what  they  need,  by  God!’ 

‘Maybe.  And  yet  it  has  its  dangers. 
Lord  Wiliam  saw  that.  Also,  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  I  had  other  reasons.  This  Mr. 
Latimer,  after  all,  in  spite  of  what  he 
has  done,  has  thrust  certain  roots  into 
your  heart.’ 

‘I’ve  torn  them  out,’  Sir  Andrew  pro¬ 
tested  vehemently. 

‘And  then,  there  is  Myrtle/  the  Cap¬ 
tain  sighed. 

‘How  good  you  are!’  Myrtle  rewarded 
him,  her  eyes  shining  moistily. 

‘Good!’  growled  the  Baronet.  ‘Good! — 
to  neglect  his  clear  duty!’ 

‘I  doubt  if  I  should  ever  do  my  duty 
at  the  cost  of  hurting  either  of  you,  how¬ 
ever  slightly.  You  have  become  so  very 


Sir  Andrew,  Captain  Mandeville,  and 
Miss  Carey  remained  at  gaze,  three  pat- 
rified  figures,  the  two  men  seated,  the 
girl,  her  breathing  quickened,  standing 
just  behind  her  father’s  chair,  her  right 
hand  resting  upon  the  summit  of  its  tall 
back. 

You  conceive,  perhaps,  the  various 
emotions  conflicting  in  the  mind  of  each, 
and  you  certainly  conceive  that  for  the 
moment  these  emotions  were  dominated 
by  sheer  amazement.  Deep  as  it  was  in 
all  three,  it  was  deepest  in  Captain 
Mandeville.  He  was  not  merely  amaz- 
e<J.  He  was  bewildered.  For  the  tall, 
slim  young  gentleman  who  had  entered, 
and  who  was  standing  now  by  the  head 
of  the  table,  was  no  stranger  to  him. 
He  had  seen  and  talked  with  him  some¬ 
where  before,  and  the  Captain  raked 
his  wits  to  discover  when  and  where 
that  might  have  been.  But  only  for  a 
moment.  Gradually  the  eyes  of  his 
mind  metamorphosed  the  figure  which 
the  eyes  of  his  body  were  devouring. 
The  well-fitting,  modish,  long  riding- 
coat  of  bottle-green  gave  place  to  a 
shabby,  brown  coatee;  the  fine  delicate 
hand  that  was  being  withdrawn  from 
its  glove,  became  soiled  and  grimy;  the 
rippling  bronze  hair  so  neatly  queued  in 
its  moire  ribbon,  hung  loose  and  un¬ 
kempt  about  that  lean,  pale  face  with  its 
keen  blue  eyes  and  humorous  mouth. 

The  Captain’s  fist  crashed  down  upon 
the  mahogany,  so  that  glass  and  silver 
rattled;  he  half-rose  from  his  chair,  mo¬ 
mentarily  moved  out  of  his  self-control 
in  a  manner  foreign  to  him  even  at  times 
of  greatest  provocation. 

‘Dick  Williams!’  he  cried  and  added: 
‘By  God!’ 

Mr.  Latimer  bowed  to  him,  his  smile 
ironical. 

‘Captain  Mandeville,  your  humble 


obedient.  I  can  understand  your  feeU 
ings.’ 

Mandeville  made  him  no  answer.  His 
thoughts  -were  racing  over  the  ground 
covered  that  morning  by  the  interview 
between  Dick  Williams  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  He  sought  to  recall  how  much 
had  been  disclosed  to  this  audacious 
spy,  who,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
Cheney — whose  unaccountable  treachery 
was  now  also  made  clear — had  so  com¬ 
pletely  bubbled  them. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Andrew,  too  obsessed 
by  his  own  feelings  to  give  heed  to  the 
unintelligible  exchange  of  words  be¬ 
tween  Mandeville  and  this  unwelcome 
visitor,  was  raging  furiously. 

‘My  God!  Have  you  the  impudence  'I 
to  show  your  face  here,  now  that  the 
mask  is  off  it?  Now  that  we  know  you 
for  what  you  are?’  II 

‘You  do  not  know  me,  sir,  for  any¬ 
thing  of  which  I  am  ashamed.’ 

‘Because  you’re  shamless!’  Sir  An¬ 
drew  choked,  impatiently  shaking  off 
the  trembling  hand  that  Myrtle  set  on  \ 
his  shoulder  to  restrain  him.  _  ’ 

Mr.  Latimer  looked  at  him  wistfully. 
‘Sir  Andrew,’  he  said,  very  gently,  ‘must 
there  be  war  between  us  because  we  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  matters  of  policy 
and  justice?  There  is  no  man  in  all  this 
world  whom  I  love  more  deeply  than 
yourself  .  .  / 

‘You  may  spare  me  that/  the  Baronet 
broke  in.’  ‘When  I  find  a  more  ungrate¬ 
ful,  treacherous  scoundrel  than  you  are, 

I  may  hate  him  more.  But  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  man  lives.’ 

Latimer’s  pallor  deepened.  Shadows 
formed  themselves  under  his  brilliant 
eyes. 

‘In  what  am  I  ungrateful?’  he  quietly 
asked. 

‘Must  you  be  told?  Could  any  father 
have  done  more  for  you  than  I  have 
done?  For  years,  whilst  you  were  a 
boy,  whilst  you  were  away  in  England 
on  your  education,  I  husbanded  your  es¬ 
tates,  watched  over  them  to  the  neglect 
of  my  own.  Your  father  left  you  weal¬ 
thy.  But  under  my  care  your  wealth 
has  been  trebled,  until  to-day  you  are 
the  richest  man  in  Carolina,  perhaps  the 
richest  man  in  America.  And  you 
squander  the  wealth  I  raised  for  you  in 
attempting  to  pull  down  everything  that 
I  hold  good  and  sacred,  the  very  altars 

at  which  I  worship.’ 

‘And  if  I  could  prove  to  you  that  those 

altars  enshrine  false  godsr’  f 

‘False  gods!  You  abominable  .  .  .! 

‘Sir  Andrew!’  Latimer  held  out  a  hand 
in  a  gesture  of  appeal.  ‘Give  me  leave, 
at  least,  to  justify  myseli.  . 

‘Justify  yourself?  What  justification 
can  there  be  for  what  you  have  done,  foi 

what  you  are  doing?’ 

He  would  have  added  more.  But 
Myrtle  came  to  •Latimer’s  assistance.  .  ^ 

‘Father,  it  is  only  just  to  hear  him. 
Her  plea  sprang  from  a  desire,  deep 
down  in  her  heart,  to  hear  him,  herself. 
She  hoped  to  find  in  his  words  s0™6' 
thing  to  mitigate  the  judgment  she  had 
passed  upon  him  in  a  letter  which  had 
failed  so  miserably  of  its  true  aim  to 
recall  him  from  his  rebellious  course. 

Mandeville,  inwardly  alarmed  at  the 
memory  of  all  that  had  been  said  that 
morning  in  the  Governor’s  study,  an& 
quite  undecided  as  to  how  to  bear  him¬ 
self  now,  so  that  he  might  reconcile  ana 
serve  conflicting  interests,  sat  still  ant. 
watchful,  a  player  who  waits  until  op* 
portunity  shall  show  him  what  line  ol 
play  to  follow. 

‘Sir  Andrew/  Latimer  was  saying) 
‘you  who  live  sheltered  here  in  a  prov^ 
ince  upon  which  the  hand  of  '  e  Roya 
Government  rests  lightly,  can  have  n 
more  conception  than  I  had  until  I  wen  . 
there  four  months  ago  of  what  is  hap 
pening  in  the  North/ 

But  Sir  Andrew  did  not  mean  to  listed 

to  a  political  harangue. 

‘Can  I  not?’  Contemptuous  laughty/ 
(Continued  on  opposite  page)  t 
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brought  the  words  out  in  a  croak.  ‘Can  the  letters  addressed  to  a  King  and  a 
I  not?  There’s  treason  happening  in  the  Ministry  who  are  so  reckless  as  to 
North.  That’s  what’s  happening.  And  threaten  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  in 
that’s  what  you’ve  borne  a  hand  in,  plot-  England  as  well  as  in  the  colonies.’ 
ting  God  knows  what  devilries  against  Sir  Andrew’s  indignation  blazed, 
your  King.’  .  ‘Is  that  a  thing  to  say  of  His  Gra- 

‘That,’  said  Mr.  Latimer,  ‘is  hardly  cious  Majesty?’ 

‘That  there  should  be  occasion  to  say 
‘D’ye  think  your  seditious  actions  have  it  is  deplorable.  But  the  occasion  itself 
not  been  reported  to  us?’  is  not  to  be  denied.’ 

‘Reported ?’  Latimer  almost  smiled  as  ‘Not  to  be  denied!’ Sir  Andrew  almost 
his  keen  eyes  wandered  to  Captain  Mande-  barked.  ‘I  deny  it  for  one,  as  I  deny 
ville.  He  bowed  a  little  to  the  Captain,  every  word  of  your. trumped-up  pretexts 
‘I  become  important,  it  seems.  I  am  of  rebellin!  The  gospel  of  these  Sons  of 
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honoured,  sir,  to  be  the  subject  of  your 
reports.’ 

‘As  equerry  to  his  excellency  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  certain  duties  devolve  upon  me,’ 

Mandeville  answered  smoothly  ‘Perhaps, 

Mr.  Latimer,  you  are  overlooking  that.’  the  House  of  Commons,  who  gave  its 
Oh,  no.  There  was  a  gleam  of  that  that  name  at  which  you  sneer,  speaking 


gospel 

Liberty.  Sons  of  Liberty  1’  He  snorted. 
‘S.ons  of  riff-raff!’ 

The  tone  stung  Latimer  to  a  momen¬ 
tary  resentment. 

‘It  was  an  Englishman,  a  member  of 


sedate  amusement  so  natural  to  Latimer, 
and  as  irritating  now  to  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville,  as  it  had  been  to  many  another  who 
imagined  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Mr. 
Latimer’s  covert  mirth.  ‘I  gratified  this 
morning  my  curiosity  on  the  score  of  your 
activities.’  The  Captain  flushed  despite 
himself.  ‘But  your  reports — or,  at  least, 
the  inferences  you  have  drawn  from  them 
—have  not  been  quite  accurate.  Inference, 


in  admiring  terms  of  our  stand  for  lib¬ 
erty.’ 

‘I  nothing  doubt  it.  There  are  rebels 
in  England,  just  as  there  are  loyal  men 
in  America.’ 

‘Yes,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  there  may 
be  more  of  the  former  and  fewer  of  the 
latter.  For  this,  sir,  I  say  again,  is  no 
quarrel  between  England  and  America. 
That  independency  by  which  the  North 


I  believe,  is  not  the  strength  of  the  official  American  Colonics  may  be  lost  to  Brit 

m'nc‘-  ain,  desired  at  present  by  so  few  of  us, 

He  turned  again  to  Sir  Andrew,  who  nlay  yet  come  to  be  .the  only  issue.  If 
was  containing  himself  with  difficulty,  and  it  should  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  the 
who  only  half-understood  what  was  pass-  achievement  of  a  besotted  King,  who, 
ing  between  Latimer  and  the  equerry.  I  althought  he  glories  in  the  name  of 


have  been  plotting,  perhaps.  But  certainly 
nothing  against  the  King.  By  which  I 
mean  that  I  am  not  of  those  extremists 
who  already  utter  the  word  “Indepen¬ 
dence.”  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  those 
who  are  labouring  to  preserve  the  peace 


Britain 

But  he  got  no  further. 

Sir  Andrew  on  his  feet,  livid  with  pas¬ 
sion,  furiously  interrupted  him:  ‘You  in¬ 
famous  traitor!  My  God!  You’d  utter 
such  words  in  my  house,  would  jrou? 


oi  spite  of  every  provocation,  to  support  You  heard,  Robert.  You  have  a  duty, 
constitutionalism  against  all  the  end-  surely!’ 


deavours  to  cast  it  aside  for  coercive 
violence.’ 

The  Baronet  restrained  himself  to 
sneer.  ‘It  was  out  of  your  concern  for 
peace,  I  suppose,  that  you  planned  the 
raid  on  the  armoury  last  April?’ 

Latimer’s  eyes  flashed  upon  Mande¬ 
ville  again. 

‘Your  reports  have  been  very  full, 
Captain  Mandeville.’ 

I  his  time  the  Captain  gave  him  back 
gibe  for  gibe. 


Captain  Mandeville,  too,  had  risen, 
and  was  obviously  ill-at-ease. 

‘Robert!’  It  was  a  cry  from  Myrtle. 
In  her  distress — for  she  well  understood 
her  father’s  invitation  to  him — the  cere¬ 
monious  term  of  ‘cousin’  was  omitted. 
Both  Mandeville  and  Latimer  remarked 
it,  intent  though  they  might  be  upon 
a  graver  issue,  and  both  were  thrilled, 
though  each  after  a  different  fashion. 

‘Pray  have  no  fear,  dear  Myrtle,’  the 
Captain  reassured  her.  And  he  swung 


Infeience,  you  see,  Mr.  Latimer,  is  to  Latimer,  who  was  watching  hi 


not  always  the  weakness  of  the  official 
mind.’ 

But  Latimer’s  counter  whipped  the 
weapon  from  his  hand. 

That  was  not  inference,  Captain.  It 
was  information.  It  is  one  of  the  things 


lm. 

‘Here,  under  Sir  Andrew’s  roof,  I  can¬ 
not  take  heed  of  the  words  you  have 
used.’ 

The  tilt  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  nose  seemed 
to  become  more  marked. 

‘If  you  imply  regret,  sir,  of  that  cir- 


I  ascertained  this  morning;  one  of  the  cumstancc,  I  shall  be  happy  to  repeat 
1  nn&s  I  went  to  ascertain.  For  the  my  words  in  any  place  and  time  your 
r.es*  and>  without  giving  the  Captain  convenience  would  prefer.’ 
time  to  answer  him,  he  swung  again  to  Again  Myrtle  distractedly  intervened, 
ir  Andrew — <w^  desired  to  avoid  here  yet  never  beginning  to  suspect  that  she 
w  iat  was  done  in  Boston:  British  sub-  herself,  rather  than  any  political  con- 
jects  shot  down  by  British  troops.  Si  vis  sideration,  was  disposing  these  two  in 
p.tcem,  para  bellum.  It’s  sound  philoso-  such  ready  hostility. 

?  *  j^.nce  England,  or  rather  Eng-  ‘Harry,  are  you  mad?  Robert,  please, 

-fV?  .s  Eung,  acting  through  a  too  pliant  please!  Don’t  heed  what  he  says.’ 

imstry,  chooses  to  treat  this  Britain  ‘I  do  not,’  said  Mandeville.  He  bowed 
overseas  as  enemy  country,  what  choice  a  little  to  Latimer,  his  manner  entirely 
IS  ett  ,ls-  }Ve  Prepare  for  war  that  we  disarming.  ‘I  do  not  wish  you  to  mir- 
ma^y  avert  it;  that  we  may  prevail  upon  apprehend  me,  sir.  All  I  offer  is  an 
a.  Mm,stry  at  home  to  receive  our  peti-  explanation  of  conduct  in  one  who 


wears  His  Majesty’s  uniform.’ 

‘It  did  not  occur  to  me,  sir,  that  you 
would  offer  more.’ 

Sir  Andrew  turned  upon  him,  his  face 
now  as  purple  as  a  mulberry. 

‘Leave  my  house,  sir!  At  once!  I 


Vons»  consider  our  grievances,  and  re¬ 
dress  our  wrongs,  instead  of  brutally 
compelling  us  by  force  to  submit  our¬ 
selves  to  injustice.’ 

You’re  mad!  That’s  it!  Mad!’ 

^Captain  Mandeville  interpolated  gen-  —  -  »uuOC,  once;  i 

-ty  '  iJl  .  not  Boston  bring  down  upon  had  never  thought  to  see  you  here  again, 
tio;  ?’  t ”IS  tr0llk*e  by  its  insubordina-  but  that  you  should  come  to  offend  my 
/V  cars  with  your  abdominal  doctrines  off 

len  Answer  that!’  Sir  Andrew  chal-  rebellion  .  .  .’ 

\  .  Latimer  interrupted  him.  ‘That,  sir, 

e  ,  nnordination?’  Mr.  Latimer  shrug-  was  not  my  intent.  I  came  solely  that 
u  a,  dtle.  ‘To.  what  should  Boston  I  might  do  you  a  service.’ 
tion°  -een  subordinated?  The  subjec-  ‘I  desire  no  service  of  you!  Go!  Or 
_  °.  a  *ree  People  to  the  executive  I  will  have  you  thrown  out.’ 

a  ^01  government  is  no  more  than  Myrtle  stood  behind  Sir  Andrew, 
'anCe  Wlth  the  Iaws  thcy  have  white  and  distressed,  passionately  ixn- 
ise  ves  enacted.’  pelled  to  intervene,  to  seek  yet  to  make 

Pose'’13  qi,otl’ng  Dr.  Franklin,  I  sup-  the  peace  between  her  father  and  her 
.  !  .said  the  Captain  with  the  least  lover— for  that  he  was  her  lover  still, 

*  plClon  of  a  sneer.  her  heart  was  telling  her — and  yet  not 

f  am  9u°ting  from  one  of  the  letters  daring  to  attempt  to  curb  a  passion  so 
Junius,  Captain  Mandeville,  one  of  ( Continued  on  page  96) 
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Easy — 
Profitable — Quick 
to  buy  by  mail 

In  the  new  catalog  for 
Springand  Summer  you 
will  find  outerandinner 
clothingfor  all  thefamily 
—  Dry  Goods,  Rugs, 
Jewelry,  Furniture, 
Auto  Supplies, Sporting 
Goods,  Radio  Supplies, 
Pai  nts.  Hardware, 
Stoves, Furnaces, Farm- 

everything  you  need  for 
yourself,  your  family, 

your  farm 


THRIFT  means  buying  wisely  the 
things  you  need.  It  means  buy¬ 
ing  merchandise  of  dependable  quality 
at  a  price  that  saves  you  money. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  such  transactions.  Buying  from 
this  new  catalog  offers  you  many  such 
opportunities. 

You  and  your  family  can  ,be  well 
dressed  in  clothes  of  the  latest  styles 
with  Fifth  Avenue’s  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval.  You  can  make  your  home 
beautiful  inside  with  really  good  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs,  carpets,  curtains  and  drap¬ 
eries,  and  outside  with  dependable 
paint  and  roofing.  You  can  equip 
your  kitchen  with  every  modern  im¬ 
provement;  your  workshop  or  garage 
can  be  fitted  with  every  tool  you  need  j 
your  automobile  car.  be  equipped  with 
every  sort  of  accessory. 

All  these  and  many  other  things  you  can 
buy  from  this  new  catalog  and  all  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  money. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  when  you  buy 
from  The  Charles  William  Stores.  If  the 
things  you  buy  fail  to  please  you  in  every 
way  we  will  return  your  money  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways. 

Ask  our  customers — there  are  many  in 
your  community. 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  a 
catalog  will  be  sent  you  at  once  FREE  and 
postpaid.  Write  TODAY. 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

New  York  City 


It  is  Easy  to  Buy  by  Mail  and  Save  Money 
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The  Future  of  the  Telephone 

It  was  fifty  years  ago  that  Alex-  and  intricacy.  Great  economies 
ander  Graham  Bell  invented  the  have  already  been  gained  by 
telephone,  and  yet  this  anniver-  such  technical  improvements 
sary  is  but  a  milestone  in  the  and  more  are  sure  to  follow  for 
progress  of  telephone  develop-  the  benefit  of  telephone  users 
Tnent.  As  the  giant  oak  with  its  everywhere. 

‘complicated  structure  grows  There  are  still  to  come  many) 

n  At*  AA  MM  <4  A  MK  «  ' 


from  the  acorn,  so  a  nation-wide 
system  has  grown  out  of  Bell’s 
single  telephone  instrument. 


other  discoveries  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  not  only  in  transmission^ 
of  speech,  but  also  in  the  material 


The  interconnection  of  mil-  and  construction  details  of  every 
lions  of  telephones  throughout  part  of  the  network  of  plant.  ( 
the  land,  regardless  of  distance,  The  future  of  the  telephone 
has  not  come  about  easily.  It  has  holds  forth  the  promise  of  a 
resulted  from  a  series  of  scien-  service  growing  always  greater 
tific  discoveries  and  technical  and  better,  and  of  a  progress 
achievements  embodied  in  a  — rthe  end  of  which  no  one  can 
telephone  plant  of  vast  extent  foresee. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


1 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


T  certainly  found  a 
great  pile  of  let¬ 
ters  on  my  desk  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  As  I 
mentioned  before  in 
the  Lone  Scout  Col¬ 
umn,  this  is  just  what 
I  like.  The  best  thing 
about  getting  so  many 
letters  is  that  I  get  so 
many  ideas  from  them.  I  have  not  had 
time  yet  to  answer  all  of  them,  but  all 
of  you  who  wrote  will  get  answers  be¬ 
fore  you  read  this. 

I  hope  you  all  read  the  prize-winning 
letters  which  were  published  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  i6th  issue.  I  sort  of  hated  to  give 
Elmer  the  second  prize  because  be  has 
been  in  the  prize-winners  before.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  up  to  you  fellows.  The  only 
way  we  can  make  him  work  harder  for 
the  next  prize  is  for  you  to  dig  a  little 
harder,  send  in  more  entries  and  put  more 
time  on  them  so  that  you  will  win  too. 


This  is  a  picture 
of  Richard  Cleve¬ 
land  of  Milford,  N. 
Y.  The  animal 
which  he  is  holding 
does  not  show  up 
very  plainly  but  he 
tells  me  that  it  is 
a  turtle  which  he 
caught.  Richard 
won  the  first  prize 
for  our  contest  on 
‘•Why  I  belong  to 
the  Lone  Scouts’’ 
which  was  printed 
in  the  October  31st 
issue.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been 
reading  the  scout 
column  have  proba¬ 
bly  read  quite  a 
number  of  letters 
which  he  has  sent 
in.  I  assure  you  he 
has  written  quite  a 
good  many  more 
which  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  col¬ 
umn.  He  has  not 
been  discouraged 
because  he  has  not 
had  every  letter 
printed.  Richard  has  been  one  of  our  active 
scouts.  In  addition  to  winning  prizes  Rich¬ 
ard  has  been  working  for  his  Degree  pins 
and  Merit  badges. 


The  prizes  will  be  sent  direct  to  Paul 
and  Elmer.  Perhaps  you  know  that  the 
first  prize  is  to  be  a  flashlight  and  that 
the  second  prize  is  to  be  a  Lone  Scout 
rubber  stamp  which  will  print  the  Lone 


GENUINE  KID 
COMFORT  SLIPPER 


RARE  bargain  in  genv 
tiine  black  vici-kid  with  flexible^  ^ 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles, 
and  smooth  in¬ 
ner  soles.  Rubber\ 
heels.  Skres3-9;} 

Wide  Widths. 

OrderNo.01273> 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de¬ 
lighted 


WE  PAY 

POSTAGE  if  money 

or  check  accompanies  order;  or  yon  can  PAY 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No.  01273, 
Eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

of  wonderful  values  in  men’s, 

F*C©  t,ataiOgU©  Women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  8 RIO 

102  Hopkins  Placo  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAT1  TS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Kccord  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  ‘‘How  to  Obtain  a  Ptient”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  738,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office),  Washington,  D.C. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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HORIZONTAL 
1 — Insect 
3 — Imprisoned 
8 — Beast  of  burden 
11 — Like 


20 — Lends 

22 — Liquid  from  coal 
24—  Sins 

26 —  Humor 

27 —  Ripped 


12—  Dear  to  the  heart  28 — Sudden  pulls  / 

14 —  That  thing  30 — Short  cloaks 

15 —  Dropped  31 — Belonging  to  it 

16 —  Son  of  Seth  32 — Female  animal 

13 —  Confederate  parent 

general  33 — Having  fins 


37 — Of  more  recer  t 
origin 

41 —  Playing-cards 
with  a  single  spot 

42 —  Spike  of  a  corn- 

6clP 

44—  Wither 

45 —  Observe 

46 —  Pium-like  fruit 
(PI) 

48— Limb 


"1  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  tny  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
iv  hi  c  h  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  zvorihy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout." 


Scout  Indian  on  all  of  your  stationery  so 
that  everyone  who  gets  the  letters  will  see 
immediately  that  you  belong  to  the  Lone 
Scouts. 


Our  Next  Contest 

I  hope  you  also  read  the  announcement 
about  our  next  contest  which  is  to  be 
letters  about  the  “Funniest  Experience 
I  Ever  Had.”  We  selected  this  because 
it  is  something  that  everyone  can  write 
about.  Prizes  for  this  contest,  which 
closes  March  15th  will  be  a  six  month’s 
subscription  to  Boy’s  Life,  as  first  prize 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to  any  amateur 
publication  the  winner  may  choose  as 
the  second  prize. 

Dear  Editor  and  Brother  Scouts: 

I  joined  the  Scouts  in  May  and  now  have 
sixteen  points  toward  the  Booster  Button. 
1  have  passed  the  Fifth  Degree  and  soon 
will  have  my  Totem  Pole  Badge. 

I  think  the  Degree  work  is  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

When  1  get  the  American  Agriculturist 
I  turn  right  to  the  Lone  Scout  page.  I 
like  to  read  the  letters  and  other  articles. 

I  woutd  like  to  have  other  scouts  write 
to  me. 

Scoutingiy  yours, 
SMITH  AUSTIN,  (5) 

Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


49 — Lavish  fondness 

51 —  Young  woman 

53 —  Plural  suffix 

55 —  Perceive  fully 

57 —  That  man 

58 —  At  the  present 
time 

59 —  Lying  flat 

60 —  Small  bed 

VERTICAL 

1 —  Cereal  grain 

2 —  Plural  pronoun 

3 —  Chamber  in  a 
jail 

4 —  Permit 

5 —  Depart 

6 —  Occurence 

7 —  Lairs 

9 — Seventh  musical 
note 

10 — Steady  gazes 

12 —  Exist 

13 —  Perform 

15 — Flowerless  plant 

17— Halt 

19 — Epoch 

21 — Atmosphere 

23— Part  of  “to  be" 

25 — Flays 

27 — Domesticates 

29 —  Pig-pen 

30 —  Container 

33 —  Make  fast 

34—  Chill 

35 —  Require 

36 —  Make  love 

38 —  Not  sick 

39 —  Before 

40 —  Lament  over 

42 —  Unclouded 

43 —  Commence 

46 —  Short  distance 

47 —  Comparative 
bulk 

50—  Either 

52 —  Second  musical 
note 

54—  Thus 

56 —  Behold 

57 —  Exclamation  to 
attract  attention 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  95) 

sweeping  as  that  which  now  controlled 
the  Baronet. 

‘The  matter  that  brought  me,’  said 
Latimer,  coolly  fronting  that  wrath, 
‘concerns  the  life  of  Gabriel  Feather- 
stone.’ 

His  ear  caught  the  sharp  intake  of 
breath  from  Sir  Andrew,  and  he  saw 
the  sudden  movement  of  Captain  Man¬ 
deville.  But  not  evei.  so  much  was 
necessary  to  announce  how  deeply  he 
had  startled  them.  Their  countenances 
abundantly  betrayed  it.  He  paused  a 
moment,  looking  squarely  into  the 
Baronet’s  glowering  eyes.  ‘You  would 
do  well  to  bid  your  factor  get  his  son 
out  of  Charles  Town  and  out  of  the 
province  before  evening.’ 

For  the  second  time  there  was  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  an  explosion  from  that 
normally  very  self-possessed  Captain 
Mandeville. 

Mr.  Latimer  smiled  a  little.  ‘Captain 
Mandeville,  you  see,  realizes  the  occas- 
sion.’ 

‘What  do  you  mean?’  Sir  Andrew  con¬ 
trolled  himself  to  demand.  But  Latimer 
observed  that  he  was  trembling. 

‘I  mean  that  if  Gabriel  Featherstone 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  by  evening,  he  will  very  cer¬ 
tainly  be  hanged,  and  probably  tarred 
and  feathered  first.’ 

( Continued  Next  Wee k) 

Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 
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A  Knot  That’s  Easy  to  Tie 

How  Radio  Tubes  Wear  Out 

IT  is  not  much  of  a  Bv  F.  G.  BEHRENDS  you  see  how  the  long 
trick  to  tie  a  knot  ’  *  end  takes  a  hitch 

that  will  hold — but  how  about  unty-  around  the  doubled  short  end  and  then 
ing  it?  Take  a  tow  rope  on  a  car.  The  passes  thru  the  loop  formed  by  the 
knot  is  drawn  up  tight  as  a  result  of  doubled  short  end?  See  if  you  can  pull 
pulling  the  car  out  of  a  mud  hole.  The  this  knot  so  tight  you  can  t  untie  it 

easily. _ _ 

How  Radio  Tubes  Wear  Out 
Without  Burning  Out 

IN  the  old  days,  a  vacuum  tube  was  sat- 
A  is  factory  until  it  suddenly  decided  to 
“go  west”  by  burning  out.  An  electric 
light  bulb  is  like  this — for  it  gives  out 
illumination  until  the  filament  breaks  and 
in  that  way  stops  the  flow  of  current. 
Often  one  can  use  a  burnt-out  bulb  for 
some  time  longer  by  jarring  it  until  the 
wires  inside  cross  and  close  the  circuit 
again.  Since  this  connects  in  less  of  the 
filament  than  before,  it  lights  more  brightly 
and  soon  burns  out  again. 


rope  is  soaked  and  muddy.  Some  of 
you  have  had  such  an  experience.  Does 
the  knot  always  untie  easily?  Take  a 
hay  rope  which  you  have  tied  to  the 
clevis.  The  knot  quickly  draws  tight 
and  *he  rope  often  gets  damp  from 
dragging  thru  the  grass.  I’ve  seen  knots 
like  this  untied  with  an  axe.  Perhaps 
you  have  too.  There  are  dozens  of  other 
cases,  when  you  wish  to  fasten  a  rope 


But  modern  radio  tubes  work  differently. 
Old-fashioned  ones  gave  out  a  stream  of 
electrons  from  the  filament  when  it  was 
heated  white-hot.  Any  means  of  heating 
the  filament  would  have  beer,  suitable,  since 
the  electrons  are  given  off  from  metals 
when  they  arc  hot  enough.  The  most 
convenient  way  to  heat  the  filament  inside 
a  vacuum,  was  of  course,  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  Hence  the  function  of  the  “A”  bat¬ 
tery  in  a  radio  set  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amplification  of  radio  signals,  but  is 
really  a  “stove”  to  heat  the  filament. 

Thorium  Increases  Volumn  on  Less 
“Juice 

Scientists  recently  found  out,  however, 
that  a  special  treatment  of  the  filament 
permits  a  still  greater  flow  of  electrons 
with  the  filament  heated  only  to  a  dull 
red  or  yellow  glow.  This  process  consists 
in  coating  the  filament  with  a  chemical  (as 
with  Western  Electric  and  WD  tubes)  or 
“soaking”  it  with  metallic  thorium  (as 
with  199  to  2or A  types).  The  result  is 
lo  something,  draw  hard  on  it  and  then  more  amplification  at  a  very  much  less 
untie  the  rope  easily.  expense  for  “A”  battery  current. 

There  is  one  knot  which  everyone  After  long  usage  the  oxide  or  thorium 
should  know  how  to  tie — the  bowline,  becomes  exhausted  or  “boiled  away”  from 
It  is  quickly  tied,  never  slips  and  may  the  filament.  Hence  the  flow  of  electrons 
always  be  easily  untied.  Of  the  many  decreases  to  such  a  point  that  the  tube  is 
ways  for  making  this  knot,  I  will  des-  “dead”  to  radio  signals  even  though  its 
cribe  but  one.  filament  lights  as  well  as  ever.  The  loss 

Pass  the  rope  thru  the  clevis  c.*  of  sensitivity  is  first  noticed  when  the 
around  the  axle  of  the  car.  In  the  long  tube  is  working  as  a  radio  frequency 

end  (Do  not  use  the  short  end  at  all)  amplifier.  Since  tubes  have  to  be  re¬ 

tie  a  slip  knot,  see  fig.  1.  Make  this  placed  every  one  or  two  years,  it  is  best 
slip  knot  sc  that  it  is  the  long  end  of  to  start  in  by  putting  new  ones  in  the 

the  rope  that  slips,  not  the  end  thru  radio  frequency  sockets  and  using  up  the 

the  clevis  or  over  the  car  axle.  LEAVE  old  ones  in  the  radio  sockets. 

THE  SLIP  KNOT  LOOSE — fig.  1.  To  do  this  well,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
Now  take  the  short  end  and  pass  it  thru  keep  a  brand  new  tube  on  hand.  Sub- 
B  of  the  slip  knot  (cither  way)  sec  fig.  stitute  this  for  one  of  the  radio  frequency 
L  and  bend  it  back  against  itself,  fig.  2.  tubes  once  in  a  while  and  if  a  pronounced 
Hold  the  short  end  against  itself  with  gain  in  volume  of  distant  stations  results, 
the  right  hand,  see  fg.  2.  With  the  left  leave  it  there  and  get  one  more  new  tube, 
hand  take  the  long  end  of  the  rope  In  this  way  one  need  not  throw  away  a 
and  pull  out  the  slip  knot.  This  makes  whole  set  of  tubes  at  once. — Brainarb 
the  bowline,  fig.  3.  Look  at  it.  Do  Foote. 


The  Corner  Post 


✓ 


The  G-E  monogram  will 
be  found  on  many  of  the 
products  required  to  do 
the  jobs  which  “keep  the 
farm  going” — lighting, 
milking,  churning,  wash- 
ing,  feed  grinding- 
others. 


In  sections  where  farms 
are  electrified  you  will 
also  find  the  G-E  Farm 
Book  used  as  a  guide. 
Ask  your  electric  power 
company  for  a  copy  or 
write  us  at  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


A  fence  is  as  strong  as  its  corner 
post. 

The  farm  has  its  ‘ ‘posts”  which 
give  it  support.  Animal  power — 
human  power — motor  power. 

Motor  power,  electricity,  can  keep 
the  farm  going  when  the  other  posts 
fail.  When  help  is  short,  when  time 
must  be  saved,  when  things  go 
wrong — electricity  is  there  to  do 
its  job. 

It  is  the  corner  post  of  a  dozen 
operations  on  any  electrified  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


ES 


Leaky  Roofs 

Made 

Water-tight 
Small  Cost 


an  amazingly  simple  way  to  make  yoar 
watertight  and  last  10  years  longer  at 
cost  of  a  new  roof.  20  years  use 
ings  all  over  the  world  prov-e  what 


You  J»ur  it  on  right  over  the  old  roof  and  spread  it 
out  with  a  roofer’s  brush.  You  do  it  yourself  in  a  few 
hours— no  labor  cost  — you  end  your  roof  worries  for 
10  years  to  come.  Remember,  Seal-Tite  is  not  a  paint. 


Don’t  Pay  for 
4  Months ! 

We  ask  no  pay  till  4  months  of  sun  and  rain  have 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-TITE  must  do  what  we 
say  it  wiil  or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Could  you  make  a 
fairer  offer  if  you  wrote  it  yourself  ? 


WRITE  NOW! 


Our  big,  illustrated  circular  tells  all  about  how  you 
can  turn  an  old,  leaky  roof  into  a  new,  watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  co9t  of  a  new  roof. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  save!  Don’t  wait  for 
the  next  rain  to  remind  you  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look  into  this  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  carries  a 
positive  10-year  guarantee.  Send  today  for  fuil  de¬ 
tails  of  our  amazing  offer.  Write  TODAY! 

Eatabliihed  1903 

Monarch  Paint  Co.,  Dept.  8o-6i  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cutii 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent.  * 


A  Dime  Brings  Two  Test  Packets 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named 
it  Powder-paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to 
make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary 
and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is 
the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  ad¬ 
heres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
one-fourtli  as  much. 

Send  10c  in  coin  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  134-B 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  test  packets,  also 
color  card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  c«n  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write 
today. 


tffs*  HUlZIHSii 

It  ia  Yoar  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new.  also  easy  to 
load— save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 


in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Newer,  Better  Hospitality 


Emphasizes  Friendship  More  Than  Food- --Much  Better  for  the  Hostess 


TWO  dozen  years  ago  it  was  no  un- 
*  common  sight  to  find  six  or  eight 
buggies  and  surreys  parked  in  country 
farm  yards,  while  in  the  house  the  tired 
housekeeper  was  getting  dinner  for  three 
or  four  long  tables  full  of  people,  feed¬ 
ing  them  in  relays  and  getting  the  dishes 
all  washed  by  five  in  the  afternoon.  The 
automobile,  which  is  blamed  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong  from  unpaid  bills 
to  the  low  moral  state  of  some  young  folks, 
at  least  has  this  to  its  credit  that  it  has 
changed  the  whole  scheme  of  hospitality 
and  set  the  farm  ladies  free  from  bondage. 
T  be  sure  there  are  communities  where 
the  old  order  still  prevails  only  the  buggy 
is  now  the  flivver,  but  the  up  to  date 
xvomen  eagerly  helped  along  with  the  in¬ 
novation. 

Company  Helps  with  “Eats” 

It  is  quite  common  now  to  have  a  ma¬ 
chine  load  ol  guests  drive  up  about  din¬ 
ner  time  with  a  basket  of  lunch  which 
they  add  to  what  the  hostess  has  on  hand. 
Announced  or  unannounced  they  help  make 
a  picnic  out  of  the  affair  that  means  little 
dishwashing.  Recently  a  busy  woman  had 
two  machine  loads  of  friends  drop  in  on 
her,  but  the  evening  meal  was  less  trouble 
than  if  they  had  been  alone.  Everybody 
had  a  paper  plate  with  baked  beans,  sand¬ 
wiches,  cake  and  fresh  fruit  and  every¬ 
body  ate  at  once.  The  extra  food  was 
placed  on  the  table  and  the  women  helped 
those  who  wanted  second  helpings.  The 
hostess  furnished  coffee,  cream,  butter, 

honey  and  a  big  fresh  cake  which  she 

happened  to  have  along  with  the  home 
made  bread.  The  brief  visit  was  spent 
happily  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  tnrough  harvest 

time  with  no  help  will  appreciate  such 
visiting. 

Another  common  happening  is  for  the 
guests  to  pick  up  the  family  and  all  drive 
off  to  town  for  a  lunch  at  a  cafeteria, 
either  “going  Dutch’  or  the  guests  furnish¬ 
ing  the  treat.  Many  cafeterias  have  tables 
for  family  parties  and  thus  visiting  can 
be  done  while  eating.  This  is  particularly 
nice  for  old  people  who  seldom  get  away 
from  home.  It  makes  quite  a  little  journey 
in  the  world  to  pick  them  up  and  take  them 
a  dozen  miles  or  .  ■  to  a  dinner  that  the 
aged  lady  has  no  hand  in  preparing.  A 
few  weeks  back  a  mother  of  little  children, 
a  busy  woman  in  rather  straightened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  wras  getting  dinner  when  some 
relatives  drove  in  and  announced  that  the 
whole  family  was  to  go  to  town  for  the 
noon  meal.  Father,  mother  and  children 
enjoyed  the  treat,  though  the  food  was  the 
commqp  restaurant  variety,  and  then  the 
guests  took  them  to  a  picture  show  where 
the  children  were  wild  with  joy. 

Real  Cause  for  Thanks 

Still  another  plan  is  to  meet  half  way 
and  enjoy  the  social  occasion  as  a  picnic 
if  it  is  summer,  or  have  dinner  together  in¬ 
doors  if  too  late  for  picnics.  Two  families 
living  some  distance  apart  last  1  hanks- 
giving  met  at  a  point  midway,  and  had  a 
good  time  eating  their  noon  meal  at  a 
restaurant.  It  was  too  far  foi  either  to 
go  the  whole  way  and  get  back  for  chores, 
but  a  happy  day  was  spent  in  the  make¬ 
shift  plan.  The  cost  was  about  the  same 
as  the  home  meal,  but  of  course  it  was 
companionship  not  the  food  as  the  fust 
consideration. 

The  new  hospitality  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  takes  families  out  of  the  old 
routine,  it  wastes  less  food,  it  requires  less 
preparation,  it  is  more  considerate  and 
in  the  end  it  is  more  joyable.  People  who 
once  t’  ought  a  company  meal  consisted 
of  chicken  and  one  other  kind  of  meat, 
potatoes  and  three  other  vegetables, 
three  kinds  of  cake  and  four  kinds 
of  spreads  now  happily  cat  sand¬ 
wiches,  cookies  and  fruit  and  are 
better  off  physical^  and  mentally  for  the 
change.  If  your  neighborhood  hasn’t 


adopted  the  new  plan  you  can  pioneer  the 
way  and  do  some  real  home  missionary 
work  by  showing  a  more  excellent  way 
to  be  hospitable. — Hilda  Richmond. 


Helen’s  Book 

ELEN  was  a  little  girl  who  lived 
on  a  farm  and  walked  on  skis,  ar.d 
one  day  she  fell  and  sprained  her  ankle 
very  badly. 

She  was  obliged  to  stay  out  of  school 
and  sit  still;  which  was  pretty  hard 
work  and  her  Aunty  Lou  made  her  a 
book  that  kept  her  happy  for  several 
days. 

Aunty  Lou  took  several  sheets  of 
white  paper,  stitched  down  through  the 
middle  and  folded  to  form  sheets  eight 
inches  by  ten. 

The  front  page  had  a  pretty  girl  cut 
from  a  magazine  and  pasted  on  it,  and 
back  page  an  automobile. 

On  the  first  page  on  the  inside  at  the 
bottom  was  written  “Helen's  Aunt  and 
Uncle  Arrive  and  Invite  Her  To  Go 
On  An  Automobile  Trip.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  was 


written,  “She  Buys  Clothes  For  The 
Journey.” 

Third  page — The  Start. 

Fourth — Drive  through  the  woods  to 
Lake  Placid. 

Fifth — Ride  Along  the  Hudson. 

Sixth — Visit  West  Point. 

Seventh — Reach  New  York  by  the 
Riverside  Drive  and  see  Grant’s  Tomb. 
Eighth — Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Ninth — Watches  a  Big  Steamer  Off. 
Tenth — Visits  Philadelphia. 

Eleventh — Washington. 


Lastly — Back  Home. 

Helen  cut  out  magazine  pictures  and 
pasted  them  on  the  first  page  to  show 
her  Aunt  and  Uncle  arriving. 

On  the  second  page  she  put  a  picture 
of  all  the  clothes  she  would  buy,  and 
so  on,  making  the  picture  correspond 
with  the  title  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Many  more  pages  may  be  added,  des¬ 
cribing  places  and  adventures  and  with 
a  little  planning  the  titles  may  be  done 
with  a  typewriter. 

Helen  enjoyed  making  the  book  very 
much  and  incidentally  learned  a  good 
bit  about  different  places. — M.  S.  H. 


That  Iron  Sink 

ANY  housekeepers  are  still  using 
the  old  fashioned  iron  sink  and 
struggling  with  the  task  of  keeping  it 
clean  and  yet  free  from  rust.  In  some 
homes  it  was  moved  to  the  washroom 
for  the  men  folks  to  use,  when  the  new 
enameled  sink  was  installed  in  the 
kitchen.  The  task  of  keeping  it  sanitary 
in  the  washroom  is  still  more  difficult 
as  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  rust. 


The  application  of  enamel  has  not  proven 
successful  and  scouring  only  increases 
the  rust.  Oiling  prevents  the  rust,  but 
also  has  disadvantages.  We  have  found 
that  the  easiest  way  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition  is  to  wash  it  with  the  warm 
dish  water,  as  this  both  cleans  well  and 
prevents  rust.  Remove  the  strainer  disk 
if  there  is  one,  and  provide  a  plug  for 
the  drain  hole.  A  large  cork,  with  cork¬ 
screw  inserted  by  which  to  hang  it  is 
very  satisfactory.  With  this  plug  in 
place,  the  dish  water  can  be  emptied  into 


For  the  Woman  Who  Sews 


A  soft  silk  is  suitable  for  Pattern  2541 
with  its  rippling  jabot.  The  standing  collar 
which  ends  in  a  tie  is  a  very  clever  feature 
of  the  dress.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  16 
years,  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  36 
inch  requires  3}i  yards  of  40  inch  material 
with  Ys  yard  of  36  inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


This  comfortable  little  sleep-in  Pattern 
2244  comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  8  requires  2 /  yards  36  inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (ai- 
thou  h  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  We  also  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents 
extra  for  a  copy  of  our  Winter  Tashion  Magazine  and  mail  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


the  sink  for  thorough  washing.  Of 
course  the  usual  practice  of  using  the 
dishpan  in  washing  out  the  sink  cannot 
be  used  in  the  washroom  sink,  from 
point  of  sanitation  and  this  method  solves 
the  problem  most  satisfactorily. 

-J.  B. 


Press  As  You  Sew 

‘T'HE  looks  of  a  finished  garment  depends 
greatly  on  the  way  it  was  pressed 
while  being  made.  A  garment  well  pressed 
always  has  the  appearance  of  good  work¬ 
manship,  but  a  poorly  pressed  garment  is 
apt  to  look  amateurish  even  though  the 
workmanship  is  of  high  quality. 

Clothing  specialists  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Ithaca  advise  that  no  wool  dress  should 
be  cut  out  before  the  material  is  sponged. 
A  damp  cloth  spots  unsponged  material, 
and  no  wool  dress  looks  well  pressed 
unless  steam  is  used.  To  sponge  the  ma¬ 
terial,  lay  it  out  flat  on  the  table  or  floor. 
Over  it  place  a  wet  sheet  or  strip  of  muslin. 
Roll  the  two  together  and  leave  them 
over  night.  Then  press  the  wool  goods 
on  the  wrong  side  without  a  cloth.  Iron 
it  with  the  grain  of  the  material  until  it 
is  dry,  using  a  fairly  hot  iron.  After 
this  treatment  no  water  spots  will  show 
on  the  dress. 

Whether  the  dress  is  wool  or  silk,  each 
part  should  be  pressed  as  it  is  made.  Plan 
to  avoid  handling  the  garment  as  a  whole 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Stitch,  finish,  and  press  all  seams,  pleats, 
and  finishes  thoroughly  as  they  are  made. 
Sleeves,  cuffs,  collar,  belt,  vests,  and  the 
body  part  of  a  dress  may  all  be  separately 
finished,  pressed,  and  hung  where  they  will 
not  wrinkle  until  ready  to  be  assembled. 
This  saves  handling  the  garment  while 
small  pieces  are  being  finished. 

In  pressing  do  not  sprinkle  drops  of 
water  on  any  material.  A  cloth  wrung 
out  in  water  gives  an  even  amount  of 
moisture  and  a  flat  seam. 


Varnishing  Congoleum 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  varnish 
congoleum;  I  have  my  kitchen  floor  covered 
but  the  pattern  Is  wearing  off  and  I  should 
like  to  know  how  to  varnish  it  right. 

IF  the  writer  or  this  question  had 
signed  her  name  a  letter  would  have 
been  sent  directly  to  her  which  would 
have  saved  her  much  time. 

The  best  spar  varnish  is  the  proper 
coating  to  use  on  congoleum.  It  can 
be  obtained  at  any  hardware  store.  Get 
the  best.  It  should  spread  evenly  and 
not  too  thick  or  it  might  prove  to  be 
gummy. 


Have  We  Lazy  Minds? 

IV7HEN  the  time  comes  that  we  no 
W  longer  try  new  recipes,  change  the 
■ooms  around,  or  read  the  fashion  books 
ye  should  look  into  ourselves  to  find 
he  reason.  Are  they  too  expensive, 
vould  they  take  too  much  time,  or  are 
ve  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we  are 
ust  plain  lazy?  Often  the  hardest  part 
>f  making  a  new  dish  is  in  making  up 
jur  minds  to  make  it.  We  have  never 
iad  it  before  and  though  it  sounds  good 
naybe  the  family  wouldn’t  like  it.  We 
iad  better  have  rice  pudding  again.  And 
naybe  the  other  dessert  wouldn  t  turn 
>ut  well  anyway.  So  runs  our  trend  of 
bought,  and  we  have  rice  pudding.  But 
low  can  we  know  our  families  won’t 
ike  it  until  they  try  it?  And  how  can 
ye  be  sure  a  few  changes  in  our  kitchen 
irrangement  won’t  save  us  enough  steps 
:o  bother  about  until  we  try  it?  And 
iow  do  we  know  that  because  our  best 
Iress  has  always  been  a  shiny  black 
;atin,  our  next  one  should  not  be  a  light 
soli  crepe?  Let’s  try  a  few  of  the  good 
deas  we  read  about  and  get  out  of  ou 
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Hearty  Supper  Dishes  for  Cold  Days 

A  Surprise  Once  in  a  While  Is  as  Good  as  the  Old  Friends 


rpHE  necessity  for  a  hearty  dish  at  sup- 
per  is  especially  felt  in  hor-es  where 
jfhe  children  take  their  noonday  lunch  at 
School.  But  the  youngsters — and  older 
folks,  too,  for  that  matter — are  better  off 
if  these  dishes  are  not  over-rich  and  hard 
ro  digest.  For  just  such  purposes  nothing- 
fills  the  bill  better  than  stews  or  similar 
dishes,  using  cheese  or  beans  or  meat  gen¬ 
erously  supplemented  by  vegetables. 


A  Kitchen- Work  Step-Sav¬ 
ing-  Contest 

]\ /TOST  farm  folks  are  good 
neighbors  and  like  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  other  folks.  Here’s 
a  chance  now.  You’ll  do  yourself 
a  good  turn  too  if  your  letter  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  prize-winner. 

For  the  best  letter,  not  over  200 
words  long,  telling  about  your 
best  step-savers  in  kitchen  work, 
Aunt  Janet  will  give  a  three  dol¬ 
lar  prize.  For  next  best  letter  a 
prize  of  two  dollars  will  be  given 
and  for  third  letter  one  dollar. 
The  contest  will  close  March 
15th.  We  shall  print  as  many  let¬ 
ters  as  we  find  room  for  and  pay 
a  dollar  for  each  one  printed. 

The  step-savers  described  in  the 
letter  may  be  some  which  you 
have  discovered  for  yourself  or 
which  you  have  picked  up  other¬ 
wise.  However,  they  must  be 
some  which  you  have  actually 
found  to  save  steps  and  therefore 
strength. 

Address  your  letters  c/o  Aunt 
Janet,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


To  a  hungry  man  coming  from  outdoors 
into  the  kitchen  on  a  cold  evening,  nothing 
is  more  welcome  than  the  odor  of  a  tasty 
stew.  Of  course,  the  chowders  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  stews  and  are  just 
as  nourishing. 

Try  these  recipes  and  see  if  your  family 
docs  not  insist  on  having  them  as  regular 
visitors  to  your  table: 

Kidney  Bean  Stew 

Kidney  beans,  1  cup  Flour.  2  tablespoons 
Tomatoes,  canned,  2  Fat,  2  tablespoons 
cups  Salt  &  pepper  to 

Onion.  1  small  taste 

Rice,  2  tablespoons 

Soak  beans  overnight  in  cold  water  to 
cover.  Cook  slowly  until  beans  are  soft, 
adding  water  to  cover  if  necessary.  Add 
tomatoes,  onion  and  rice,  and  simmer  un- 
titl  rice  is  soft.  There  should  be  about 
a  quart  and  a  half  of  stew,  and  if  there  is 
not,  add  water.  Mix  the  flour  and  fat 
and  use  to  thicken  stew.  Add  salt  and  pep¬ 
per. 

Rlcc,  Cheese  and  Pimento 
1  cup  rice 

1  cup  chopped  cheese 
1  small  can  pimento  chopped 

Cook  rice  in  boiling  salted  water.  Drain, 
pour  over  cold  water,  mix  with  cheese  and 
pimento.  Bake  20  minutes. 


Cornmeal  and  Cheese 

3  cups  cornmeal 
J4  lb  cheese 


1  teaspoon  salt 

2  quarts  water 


Treasure ! 

Roberta  Symmes 

No  plunderer  may  e’er  despoil 
The  treasures  that  I  know — 
the  ecstasy  of  feathered  throat 
Ihe  moon  across  the  snow — 
rhe  blaze  of  glory  in  the  west — 
f  he  fading  after-glow! 

No  hand  may  rob  me  of  the  things 
f  hoard  with  zealous  care — 

A  baby’s  laugh — an  autumn  leaf— • 
Young  April’s  smile  and  tear — 
|^[he  treasures  that  enrich  the  sout¬ 
herns  one  and  all  my  share! 


Sift  cornmeal  into  boiling  salted  water, 
stirring  constantly.  Boil  until  thick  and 
cook  in  double  boiler  one  hour.  Remove 
from  fire  and  add  chopped  cheese.  Stir 
until  cheese  is  melted.  Pour  into  damp, 
cold  bread  pan.  When  cold,  slice  and 
brown  in  small  amount  of  hot  fat.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce 

1  cup  canned  toma-  1  slice  onion 

toes  2  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  fat  Za  teaspoon  pepper 
\\  teaspoon  salt 

Cook  onion  with  tomato  15  minutes.  Rub 
through  sieve  and  add  fat,  flour  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  Cook  until  thick. 

American  Chop  Suey 


Brown  the  onion  in  olive  oil;  add  to¬ 
matoes  and  cook  until  thickened.  Cook 
macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender ;  drain ;  pour  cold  water  through  it ; 
add  to  tomato  sauce;  add  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste ;  and  cook  together  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Put  into  serving  dish  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  macaroni  and  grated  cheese, 
sprinkling  cheese  over  the  top.  Four  serv¬ 
ings. 


Potatoes,  diced, 
medium,  3 
Rice,  /2  cup 
Fat,  2  tablespoons 
Onion,  chopped,  1 


Beef,  chopped,  /2 
pound 

Tomatoes,  /2  cup 
Salt,  2  teaspoons 
Pepper,  /2  teaspoon 


Perhaps  this  winter  squash  with  tomato 
sauce  and  cheese  is  entirely  new,  but  try 
it,  nevertheless. 

Squash  with  Tomato  Sauce  and  Cheese 

14  small  winter  squash 

Tomato  sauce,  V/2  cups 

Cheese,  grated  J4  cup 

Olive  oil  1  tablespoon 

Hardened  vegetable  fat,  1  tablespoon  - 

Peel  squash.  Remove  center  pulp  and 
seeds  and  cut  solid  portion  into  thin  strips. 


No.  E  211-1  Dresser  scarf  or  table  runner  of  cream  linen  embroidered  wth  white 
fibre  lustre  floss.  Run  each  stamping  line-^)f  the  scallop,  with  fine  darning  stitches,  be¬ 
fore  buttonholing  the  edge.  Outer  edge  of  rose  petals,  that  come  inside  the  cloth  are 
worked  like  the  edge,  except  that  there  is  no  purl  on  the  outer  edge.  It  can  be  worked 
with  the  purl  if  one  prefers.  The  two  centre  sections  of  the  flower  are  padded  and 
worked  in  satin  stitch.  Flower  centers  are  formed  of  radiating  single  stitches,  and 
French  knots.  The  work  can  be  done  in  any  single  color,  or  the  rose  only  in  color,  with 
the  scalloped  edge  in  white. 

Cream  linen  for  scarf,  17  by  45  inches,  stamped  for  embroidery  $1.25.  Floss  85 
?in  cust?i°n  to  match,  front  and  back  5  by  12  inches,  30  cents..  Floss  25  cents. 
White  linen-finished  cotton  for  scarf  17  by  45,  75  cents,  mercerized  floss  70  cents. 
Same  material  stamped  for  pin  cushion  20  cents.  Mercerized  floss,  20  cents. 


Boil  the  rice  in  salted  water  for  10 
minutes.  Add  potatoes  and  cook  until  rice 
and  potatoes  are  soft.  Drain.  Brown  the 
onion  in  melted  fat.  Add  meat  and  cook 
until  brown.  Add  rice,  potatoes,  toma¬ 
toes  and  seasonings.  Put  into  a  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
brown.  Left  over  cooked  rice  and  meat 
may  be  used.  Yield,  7  servings. 


Vegetable  Chov/der 


medium  onions 
stalk  celery 
sprig  parsley 
medium  carrots 
medium  potatoes 
medium  tomatoes 
quarts  boiling 
water 


1  tablespoon  salt 
Zs  teaspoon  pepper 
Zs  teaspoon  celery 
salt 

3  slices  salt  pork  or 
bacon,  diced 

4  milk  or  soda 
crackers,  rolled 


Wash  and  prepare  all  vegetables,  cut 
small.  Put  in  the  boiling  water,  with  sea¬ 
sonings.  Cook  slowly  until  all  vegetables 
are  tender — to  2  hours.  In  hot  sauce¬ 
pan  saute  bacon  or  pork  3  minutes.  Add 
with  all  the  fat  to  the  chowder,  add  rolled 
crackers,  cook  slowly  15  minutes.  Makes  2 
quarts. 

Some  Italian  Dishes 

But  for  real  savoriness  and  rich  flavor 
we  can  turn  to  the  Italians  within  our 
gates  for  suggestions.  Notice  his  recipe  for 
cheese  and  macaroni  and  note  furthermore 
that  his  cheese  is  not  cooked;  it  is  added 
to  the  other  igredients  while  they  are  hot 
and  that  melts  the  cheese — a  far  more 
digestible  arrangement  than  the  hard- 
browned  cheese  often  served. 

Macaroni  with  Cheese 

Macaroni,  1  cup  Onion,  chopped,  1  /3 

Tomato,  canned,  1  cup 
cup  Olive  oil,  1  table- 

Cheese,  grated,  y2  spoon 
cup  Salt  and  pepper 


Dip  squash  in  flour;  saute  in  the  olive  oil 
and  fat  mixed.  In  a  baking  dish  place 
alternate  layers  of  squash  and  tomato 
sauce.  Sprinkle  the  top  layer  with  grated 
cheese.  Bake  for  about  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Six  servings. 

A  Dish  from  Hungary 

T  ou’re  probably  heard  of  goulash — us¬ 
ually  associated  with  Hungary— but  it’s 
just  as  good  for  us.  The  trick  of  com¬ 
bining  a  liberal  quantity  of  vegetables  with 
the  meat  has  many  advantages  in  flavor 
and  wholesomeness. 

Goulash 

Beef  chuck,  %  lb.  Potato,  diced,  1  cup 
Fat,  1  tablespoon  Peppercorns,  3 

Salt,  V/2  tablespoons  Bay  leaf,  y2 
Onion,  chopped  V/2  Paprika,  |/2  teaspoon 
tablespoons  Water,  V/2  cups 

Sweet  red  pepper,  (more  or  less) 

1/3  Tomatoes,  1  cup 

Fry  onion  a  golden  brown  in  the  fat; 
add  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  brown 
well.  Add  red  pepper,  seasonings,  and 
tomato.  Cook  until  meat  is  tender,  adding 
the  water  gradually  as  needed.  Add  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  cook  until  they  are  tender. 
Noodles  may  be  added,  if  they  are  desir¬ 
ed,  about  20  minutes  before  the  potatoes 
are  done.  Eight  servings. 

{These  arc  tested  recipes  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  as  a  part  of  our  regular  3- A  Ser¬ 
vice .) 


Most  house  plants  thrive  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  best  for  healthy  human  beings 
— 65  to  58  degrees  F.  by  day,  with  a 
drop  of  only  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 


Fels-Naptha  gives  your 
washing  machine  extra  help! 

Dirt-loosening  naptha  and 
splendid  soap,  working  to¬ 
gether,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap  in  any  shape  or  form! 
Saves  wear-and-tear!  Makes 
clothes  thoroughly,  safely 
clean ! 

So  easy  to  chip  Fels-Naptha 
into  the  machine!  Isn’t  it 
worth  that  little  effort  to 
get  the  extra  help  of  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha  —  this 
extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels-Naptha? 

Y our  dealer  has  Fels-Napeha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


.This  New  FREE  Book 

'  Quoteayou  the  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  QuaUtyheat- 
injr  stoves,  furnaces,  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  combination 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  range* 
and  pas  stoves.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms — aa 
low  as  $3.00  monthly.  30  day* 
FREE  trial;  360  days  approval 
teat.  24  hour  shipments.  660.000 
©leased  Kalamazoo  customers. 
Make  a  $25  to  57S  saving  by  send* 
t  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfrfc, 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AKa-lamatzofib 

Keqj^t?rJc»“  Direct  to  You” 


Colds 

Broken  in  a  day 

Hill  s  act  quickly — stop  colds  in  14  hours; 
Fever  and  headache  disappear.  Grippe  is 
conquered  in  3  days.  Every  winter  it  saves 
millions  danger  and  discomfort.  Don’t  take 
chances,  don’t  delay  an  hour.  Get  the  best 
help  science  knows. 

Be  Sure  Its  Price  30e 

WSCm  %  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  portrait 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  anu  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women). 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog 
or  any  animai  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats,  Bugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storagrf 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  worM 
560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


The  Best  in  Twenty-five 
Years 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER,  by  E.  R. 
Eastman.  A  story  of  everyday  life 
on  the  farm,  and  of  the  folks  you 
know.  The  story  will  grip  you  and 
hold  you  spell  bound  from  start  to 
finish.  Buy  it,  you  and  the  whole 
family  will  enjoy  reading  it.  $1.00 
per  cop^. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Eourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED _ 

AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 

ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 

a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  Ins  own  free.  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

HONEST  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WANTED. 
Sell  our  good  value  needle  books.  Easily  sold 
in  any  homo'*  Cash  or  premium.  W  e  trust 
you.  HOME  SPECIALTY  CO„  Kirkville,  N.L. 

"7  '  CATTLE 

"  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  ^n  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A.  grand-son  of  the.  famous 
Dutchland  Golantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par 
ticulars.  FISH  KILL  FARMS;  Hcnrv  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  * . 

THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn  giving  1,614  lbs.  butter- 
fat  a  year,  official  test,  and  in  2  months  bjfore 
freshening  increasing  weight  from  1,680.  to  G* 
lbs  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns,  t 
Durham  cattle  of  our  forefathers  good  for  gh 

1^  mrHNc'sip/xIioRN 

SOCIETY,  Box  416,  Independence,  Iowa. _ 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  wives ,  she 

H5.  cbx°-r 

TRELL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  V. _ _ _ 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Registered.  Federal- 

"d  M?-  jswtrsvlrz 

James,  L.  I.,  N.  ^  •  - 

BROWN  SWISS  bull  calf  from  high  produc- 

wood,  N.  ■  — 

TOR  SALE  23  Choice  Durham  heifers,  bred 

to  a  thoroughbred,  registered,  Aberdeen  Angus 
bull  This  bull  is  19  months  old,  laised 

Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N  Y  a  mighty  n.c 

bull,  and  is  also  for  sale  Write  A.  M.  TAK 

BELL,  owner,  Haddonfield,  N.  J-,  or  U. 
HILLARY  on  farm  at  Rushford,  N.  a . 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  three 

months'  Old:  Sire  30  pound  grandson  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  $50.  Certificates  accepted.  JOSLIN 
BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  \  • 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


—  W  AT  TERRIERS,  Fox  terriers,  Police  pups- 

Illustrated,  10c^  PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA, 
Pana,  III.  ■  - 

PURE  BRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  Sable  and 

White,  males,  $9;  females,  $5.  P.  HAMILlOi  , 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


UC 1 1 1  din  '^v-i  *  .1. 

“INVESTIGATE.”  Buy  Shepherds  with 

thon  ,N.  Y.  — 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Coach  puppies,  4 

■*  £°  <?%.  « 

CHAPLIN,  Lyndonville,  Vt.  - 

WHITE  COLLIES,  pedigreed  puppies,  grown 

y.  v.  - 

~  PUREBRED  COCKER  .  SPANIEL  Puppies 

x  Lh  champion  pedigrees  prmes  $15  to  $2a.  |aH|- 

faction  guaranteed  LAKEMOLNT  KLKJNLUCs, 
Odessa,  N.  Y.  S.  Hubbell,  Prop. 


F.GGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


“sFLFCTED  FREE  RANGE  STOCK— White 

Wyandotte  cockerels;  Mammouth  Pekin  ducks 
drakes;  Mammouth  Bronze  turkeys.  LAURA 
DECKER.  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  —  A  big  discount  in  Feb- 

rWkT  Order  early.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
Sr  production.  HOWARD  G.  STARK,  Sodus, 

N.  Y 


PUREBRED  LIGHT,  BRAHAMA  cockerJs, 
$5  each,  two  $9.  Richland  Farms  breeding. 
Nice.  Just  a  few.  JENNIE  YOLTNG,  Hamden, 
N.  Y. 


rl7T  YOUR  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cock¬ 

ered  Trom  tuners;  1st  breeding  pen  1925  New 
York  State  Production  Show;  highest  number  of 
ever  200  eggs,  1925  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  Extra  quality  guaranteed.  \  ery  rea 
sonable,  E.  1).  ELMER.  Portville,  N.  T . 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  pullets 

from  special  select  matings.  Backed  by  jeais  of 
careful  egg  breeding.  Healthy,  vigoious.  Also 
large  typy  White  Leghorn  breeding  hens. 
BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  R.  D.  4,  Marcellus, 
.  N.  Y. 


PURE — Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Sires 

Madison  Square  Garden  Winner  and  32  lb.  cock¬ 
erel  Large  vigorous  breeders.  MISS  IDA 
CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Virginia. 


QUALITY  COCKERELS  in  exhibition  coops 

A  pride  to  buyers.  Name  variety.  Purebred 
Write  now.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL,  Nelson,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS— Mixed,  11c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  12c;  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
13c.  Thirty  breeds.  100  eggs,  $6.  CON¬ 

TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY1-'  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  cockerels,  pullets.  Baby 

chick  orders  this  month  5%  discount.  Circulars. 
OWNLAND  FARMS.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  M. 

PEARL  FIELD,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS  bred  for  a  purpose.  The  $ 
combination.  Large  white  egg,  large  White 

Leghorns.  Every  bird  wing  banded  and  with 
a  known  history.  Production  bred,  33  years. 
Trapnested  and  pedigree  hatched,  5  years.  Our 
ideal  5  lb. — 6  lb.  males,  4  lb. — 5  lb.  hens,  24-28 
oz.  per  dozen  chalk  white  eggs,  200  eggs  or 
more  per  year  per  bird.  Free  from  important 
breed  defects.  You  know  what  you  buy,  we 
know  what  we  sell.  Both  satisfied.  Mating 
and  sales  list  of  stock,  eggs  and  cliix  free.  EGG 
and  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPHTNGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 
best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sous.  $5.(  j  per 
setting.  II.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Wyandotte  and  White  Rocks 
at  15c  each;  Special  matings  18c  each;  Heavy 
mixed  12c  each.  Satisfac.tion  guaranteed.  JAS. 
E.  ULSH.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets,  April 
hatched.  Just  real  good  layers.  Must  sell  100 
at  once  at  $1.60  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HARVEY  HOOVER.  Morrisdale,  Pa. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS  will  put 
lay  in  your  fUcks.  Fine  husky  cockerels.  $4 
each.  Eggs  in  season.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  turkey  toms. 
$10  each.  Also  light  Brnhma  pullets.  $2  and 
cockerels.  $5  each.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Le¬ 
banon.  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Mammouth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  liens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  lightest  quality-.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 

Ohio. 

*  OR  SALE — -Thorobred  Mammouth  Bronze 
turkeys,  Goldbank  strain,  price  reasonable.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Ham¬ 
mond.  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BONED,  healthy,  purebred  Mam¬ 
moth  Giant  Bronze  tom  and  hen  turkeys.  Un¬ 
related  trios.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN, 

Adams.  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large,  healthy,  pure 
bred,  from  early  hatch,  toms  $12.  JAMES  A. 
Chambers,  R.  D.  1.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
100%  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  of  our 
new  and  improved  stock.  TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  pair  White  China  geese, 
two  years  old.  pure  bred,  90  egg  strain,  price 
$10.  L.  GOSS,  R.  D.  No.  5.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
deep  ,rich  ,red  to  the  skin,  pullets,  $3;  cockerels, 
$5  The  famous  Harold  Tomnkins  strain. 

W.  D.  HUTCHISON.  Claysville.  Pa. 

GIANT  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkey  toms. 
CHAS.  A.  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cambridge, 
Md. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  experienced,  white  man  or  strong 
boy  can  have  a  permanent  place  on  small  fruit 
and  dairv  farm  near  Philadelphia.  No  smokers. 
R.  CROWELL,  Buckingham,  Pa. 

HONEY 

HONEY — Amber,  best  in  the  land,  guaranteed 

pure.  5  lb.  pail,  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $1.10.  BENJ. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 
5  lb.  pail,  85  cents,  postpaid,  60  lb.  can,  $5.40. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 5  lbs.  pail, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.  pail,  $2;  2-10  lbs.  $3.50;  3.  $5. 
Delivered  third  zone.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05.  Buckwheat, 
$1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones,  60  lbs.  here, 
Clover,  $7.80;  Buckwheat,  $6;  Two,  $10.80. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

IIAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  IR..  East  Worcester.  N,  Y. _ 

100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Drop.  New  York. 

KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO— 

Sold  under  money  back  guarantee.  3  lbs.  chew¬ 
ing  $1.00  or  4  lbs.  smoking  $1.00.  Pay  for  to¬ 
bacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Laddsburg  Creamery. 

Equipped  to  handle  fluid  milk.  LADDS  15URG 
CREAMERY  COMPANY,  C.  W.  Waltman, 
Secretary,  Route  44.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK- 
ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  fa™ 
life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTLRIST,  461 
4th  Ave  .  New  York  City. 

RUSH  $1  for  3  doz.  hand  written  guaranteed 

cards.  White,  old  rose,  chamois,  violet,  gray. 
State  colors.  Print  name.  Artist  penman. 
BERT  F.  RICH,  100  Liberty  St.,  Jamestown, 

N.  Y.  . 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  chewing  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100.  nine  free,  pav  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 

on  Mills,  Kentucky.  _ _ _  _ 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  at  half  price.  5  II.  P. 
$65.  7  II.  P.  $75.  Guaranteed,  brand  new. 

Write  today.  FANTUS-MAJESTIC,  lolO  So. 
Oakley.  Chicago. 


HONEY — Buckwheat,  thick,  rich,  delicious 
Just  right  for  pancakes.  Try  some,  5  lbs.  90c;  10 
lbs.  $1.65.  Postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N .  Y.. 


PEANUTS,  new  farmers  stock.  sweeter, 
fresher  than  factory  cleaned.  Machine  Picked 
10  pounds  $1.50;  20  lbs.  $2. 7a;  50  lbs.  $6.50. 
Ha-.d  Picked  10  lbs.  $2.00:  20  lbs..  $3.50:  50 
lbs.  $8.00  parcel  post  paid.  Charges  collect, 
machine  picked  $8.00.  Hand  picked  $10.00 
per  hundred,  certified  checks  or  cash  with  order. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin.  Va. 


ALFALFA  HAY  is  cheaper  than  grain.  Write 
for  prices  and  buy  From  The  Grower.  ROGER 
H.  CROSS.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  » 


VERMONT  SPRUCE  GUM,  new  crop,  ready 
to  chew.  rA  li).  box,  25c:  3  boxes,  60c.  Post¬ 
paid.  HOWARD  HUBBELL,  West  Hill, 
Rochester.  Vt.  


CASH  PAID  for  Dairvmen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS.  410  Seneca  St..  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 

from  growers  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W.  A.  WITHROW.  Route'  Four.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  ATTENTION — Spiderene  and 
svringe.  $3.  Sure  relief  for  spider  in  cows  teat. 
HEBER  FLINT.  Randolph  Ct..  Vermont. 


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO— Four  j  minds 

chewin'*  or  fb-e  smoking  $1.00  Postpaid. 
CLEMENTS  &  WETTST-AIN.  Chambers,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 34  to  40  ft..  27c 

ft  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 

n!  y.  _  . 


PRINTING 


150  NOTEHEADS.  100  white  envelopes,  print 
e<l  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free 
SUNKO.  Mohawk.  New  York. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free 

FRANKLINPRESS.  B-28,  Milford.  N.  IT. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 


“WANTED”,  Ginseng  Root,  raw  furs  for 

manufacturer.  IRA  STERN,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Tersev.  


WANTED  HIDES,  FURS,  WOOL— Write 
for  prices  and  tags.  Top  market  quotations. 
Send  your  name  today.  S.  IT.  LI\  IIn*(*STOjn. 
Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lances - 
ter.  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 

Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGII.  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1,000 

Staymens,  1,000  Winsean.  100  Wealthy  500 
Rome  Beauty,  25  June  Red  800  Black  Twig, 
300  Delicious,  300  McIntosh,  300  Crimes  Golden, 
100  Ben  Davis,  trees  four  to  eight  years  old; 
200  peach  trees  three  years  old.  Belle  Georgia 
and  Elberta:  brick  house,  new  garage  and  shed, 
barn;  will  helo  finance.  LOUIS  J.  KASLK, 
Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 140  acres;  2  miles  to  Railroad; 

near  school :  good  dairy,  grain  and  potato  farm ; 
6  acre  woodlot;  spring  water  piped  to  house  and 
barns;  12  room  house;  bath:  screened  porch; 
good  buildings;  new  20  stanchion  cow  barn;  14 
ft  silo;- slate  roofs;  young  orchard.  Will  sell 
with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  25  head  oi 
cattle;  3  horses:  30  sheep;  175  hens;  new  Delco 
Light  Plant;  1925  Fonlson;  all  necessary  farm 
machinery.  Price  reasonable  MATTHEW 
FLATLEY,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y . _ . 

FOR  SALE — 200  acre  dairy  farm,  mostly 

level  ,on  State  road,  very  productive,  nicely 
located  alfalfa,  running  water,  new  barn,  eiec- 
tHcity  available.  F.  IL  WHITE,  Richfield 
Springs.  N.  Y. 
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Six  Breakfasts  in  Washingto 

( Continued  page  75) 

were  spotlessly  clean  and  of  good  qual 
ity.  I  ate  my  breakfast  and  as  I  left  the 
room  paid  my  check,  amounting  to  $0.60. 

Friday  morning,  I  crossed  the  side 
street  from  the  hotel  where  I  had  eaten 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morning  to 
a  restaurant,  where  I  hung  my  coat  and 
hat  on  a  kook  on  the  wall  beside  a  side- 
table,  which  was  covered  with  a  clean 
tablecloth  and  had  on  it  the  usual  sugar 
bowl,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  etc., 
which  were  clean  and  sanitary  so  far  as 
I  could  tell  from  appearances. 
regular  breakfast  was  brought  to  me  by  j 
a  young  girl  waitress.  -  On  leaving  thq.; 
room,  I  paid  my  check,  amounting  to 
$0.45. 

Side-arm  Service  Cheapest 

Saturday  morning,  in  accordance  with 
my  pre-arranged  plan,  I  took  my  break¬ 
fast  at  a  lunch  room  next  door  to  the 
restaurant  where  I  had  eaten  the  day 
before.  Without  removing  my  coat  and 
hat,  I  went  to  the  service  counter,  se¬ 
lected  my  regular  breakfast  dishes,  and 
carried  them  to  a  chair  with  its  standard 
white-enamel,  side-arm  table.  The  cof¬ 
fee  cup  and  plates  were  of  thick,  heavy 
china-ware,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see 
were  scrupulously  clean.  A  paper  napr 
kin  and  the  silver  also  appeared  to  be 
clean  and  sanitary.  The  food  wa;s  well- 
cooked  and  similar  !n  flavor  to  that  I 
had  eaten  at  other  places  earlier  in  the 
week.  While  I  was  eating,  two  delivery 
boys  passed  through  -the  room  to  the 
kitchen  at  the  back;  one  carried  a  large 
basket  of  loaves  of  bread  wrapped  in 
sanitary  paper,  and  the  other  an  un¬ 
opened  crate  of  grape  fruit,  indicating 
that  the  food  was  received  at  the  kitchen 
in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  the 
case  anywhere.  As  I  left  the  room,  I 
paid  my  check,  amount — $0.35. 

Distribution  a  Small  Factor 

My  program  of  six  breakfasts  in 
Washington  was  then  completed.  I  had 
eaten  precisely  the  same  food  in  each 
case.  In  eyerv  case,  the  materials  were 
well-cooked.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  cof¬ 
fee  made  in  the  different  places,  but  the 
grapefruit,  scrambled  egg  and  tod$t 
were  as  nearly  identical  in  flavor  as 
could  be  expected  in  different  lots  even 
though  prepared  in  the  same  kitchen.  So 
far  as  I  could  detect,  each  meal  had 
been  equally  sanitary  and  equally  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  the  cost  to  me  had  varied 
from  thirty-five  cents  to  $1.35.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge, \  no  one  had  made  an 
undue  profit  or  had  been  greatly  over¬ 
paid  for  the  service  rendered  in  any  case. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  the  food 
materials  up  to  the  point  when  they 
reached  the  kitchen  or  storage  room 
ready  for  preparation  to  be  served  was 
almost  identical  in  each  case.  The  farm¬ 
er  who  produced  the  food;  the  railroad 
which  hauled  it  to  the  city;  the  whole- 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


FOR  SALE— Farm.  140  acres,  good  land  and 

buildings,  with  or  without  stock  and  machinery. 
MRS  L.  D.  APPLEGATE,  R.  D.  2,  Trenton, 

N.  J. _ . _ — 


REEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


BEWARE!  of  foreign  onion  seed,  fifty  tons 

recently  been  imported,  we  are  handling  United 
States  grown  exclusively,  write  for  prices. 
JONES  AND  BOWERS,  McGuffey,  Ohio, 

“PEDIGREED” EARLY  POTATOES— Cobblers”, 
Bovee.  Hebron,  Early  Rose  Bu*an.a  Gold  Coin 
and  Six  Weeks.  Catalogue.  ROY  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Rainbow  Collection: 
Thrifty.  All  Different,  including  lavender,  orange, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  52-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Catalog  free.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  4. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  competent  and  trust- 

worthy,  wants  charge  of  farm  or  estate  February 
or  March  1st.  Small  family.  i  lease  answer 
P.  Q,  Box  91,  Bethaynes,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK. '  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  Bright  new  calicoes  and 

Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH  WORN 

COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. _ 

ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale  from 

manufacturer  at  great  bargain.  Samples  free, 
H.  A.  BARTLg&T,  Harmony,  Maine. _ _ 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 

Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

MEN!  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  At 

HOME  WEAVING  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluft 
rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now 
as  low  as  $9.90.  Liberay  Pay-As- You- Weave 
terms.  Solves  YOUR  more-money  problem  b* 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  TODAY!  UNI* 
LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonyjj 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

HOUSEDRESSES,  switches,  etc.  Bookl 

MRS.  MACK,  15  Mechanic  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y1 
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Service  Bureau 

Questions  About  Inheritance- --Other  Legal  Tangles 


What  must  an  administrator  do  if  the 
Bon  of  decedent  puts  in  a  bill  against  the 
sstate  for  work  and  repairs  he  claims  he 
made  on  said  estate?  He  worked  his 
father’s  farm  on  shares  for  three  years  but 
there  never  were  any  writings.  Now  he  is 
[putting  in  a  bill  for  wages  for  the  time  he 
worked  the  farm  on  shares  and  for  repairs 
le  made,  claiming  that  it  was  not  legally 
an  shares  as  there  were  ru  writings. 

"\Y/HERE  a  son  files  a  claim  against 

**  the  estate  of  his  deceased  father, 
the  administrator  should  either  allow  or 
reject  the  claim.  If  it  is  rejected,  the 
claimant  must  then  sue  the  estate  with¬ 
in  three  months  thereafter  or  have  the 
claim  decided  by  the  Surrogate  upon  the 
final  accounting  of  the  Administrator. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  to  know  If  a  widow  could  will  or 
deed  her  dower  right  in  property  to  who¬ 
ever  she  chooses. 

A  widow  cannot  will  her  dower  right  in 
property  to  anyone,  for  that  right  termi¬ 
nates  at  her  death.  She  can,  however,  sell 
it  during  her  life  if  a  purchaser  can  be 

found-  *  *  * 

Can  land  be  sold  for  taxes  in  Canada 
province  of  Quebec.  The  owner  died  leav¬ 
ing  no  will.  What  must  be  done  before  it 
can  be  sold  for  taxes?  If  a  person  buys  it 
will  they  receive  a  good  title?  Will  the 
widow  of  decedent  receive  any  part  of  real 
estate  in  Canada,  the  family  being  resi¬ 
dents  of  U.  S.  ? 

Land  can  be  sold  for  taxes  no  matter 


in  both  States.  Such  tax  is  not  imposed 
upon  you,  but  upon  the  land,  and  hence 
the  location  thereof  determines  what  pow¬ 
er  may  assess  a  tax.  Your  residence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

*  *  * 

Can  an  administrator  hire  a  bookkeeper 
and  charge  her  wages  to  the  estate?  Can 
an  administrator  hire  a  man  to  clip  and 
get  cattle  ready  for  a  sale  and  charge  same 
to  estate? 

An  administrator  is  entitled  to  charge 
the  estate  with  all  necessary  expenses  of 
administration.  Whether  a  bookkeeper  is 
necessary  or  whether  you  have  the  right 
to  hire  a  man  to  clip  cattle,  we  do  not 
know. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Inheritance  tax 
Is  figured  on  an  estate  and  when  it  must 
be  paid. 

The  question  of  inheritance  tax  is  very 
involved,  and  should  be  paid  within  eigh¬ 
teen  months  after  death.  You  should  se¬ 
cure  the  aid  of  an  attorney  in  this  matter. 


You  should  consult  an  attorney,  for  in¬ 
heritance  taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased  must  be  determined,  all 
of  which  is  rather  complicated. 


The  Rights  of  a  Sister 

My  sister  died  leaving  husband  and  no 
chldren.  She  made  no  will  and  left  a 
house  in  the  city,  some  furniture  and  about 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  How 
is  this  property  divided  and  what  is  the 
best  way? — W.  C.  T.,  New  York. 


Trespassers  That  Should  Be 
Prosecuted 

Won’t  you  please  %cll  me  what  can  be 
done  with  two  deer  hunters  that  came  on 
to  the  farm  of  one  of  my  neighbors.  They 
went  right  up  into  the  mountain  back  of 
the  farm  but  didn’t  get  a  deer.  They 
came  down  to  the  farm,  drew  a  circle  on 
the  side  of  the  barn,  went  back  about  40 
feet  and  began  shooting  at  the  mark.  The 
shot  went  through  the  barn  making  at 
least  a  dozen  holes  in  a  Ford  car  and  barn 
and  dented  the  side  of  a  car  standing  in 
the  shed  adjoining  the  barn.  The  farmer 
is  poor  and  one  of  the  worst  cowards  I 
have  ever  met.  He  came  to  me  for  help. 
I  went  up  to  Lambertville  and  got  the 
State  Police,  who  said  that  he  would  have 
to  bring  suit  for  damages.  The  farmer  is 
too  frightened  to  do  anything  if  he  has  to 
go  to  court 

If  the  farmer  will  not  act  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  could  I  take  up  the  case  and  pay  the 
costs?  My  reason  for  doing  this  would 
be  to  give  the  man  a  lesson  that  would 
keep  him  away  from  this  valley  for  some 
time.  Just  imagine  the  danger  to  the  lives 
of  these  people. — Mrs.  M.  L.  V.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

"YY/E  agree  with  you  that  the  hunters 
’  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  for  their  acts  of  vandalism.  Your 


where  it  is  located  and  the  purchaser  re¬ 
ceives  a  good  title.  We  are  not,  however, 
familiar  with  the  sale  procedure  of  the 
community  in  Canada  where  the  land  is 
located.  Unless  there  was  a  will,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  widow  does  not  inherit 
part  of  her  deceased  husband’s  Canadian 

real  estate.  .  t 

*  *  * 

If  the  widow  of  decedent  took  her  money 
and  paid  debts  of  her  husband’s  in  New 
York  State  before  she  was  appointed  ad¬ 
ministratrix  can  she  now  collect  this  mon¬ 
ey  from  estate  with  interest? 

A  widow  can  collect  whatever  just  claim 
she  has  against  her  husband’s  estate..  The 
fact  that  she  is  administrator  makes  no 


'  I  ’HE  first  step  in  settling  your  sister’s 
A  estate  is  to  ask  the  Surrogate  of  your 
County  to  appoint  an  administrator.  Eith¬ 
er  you  or  the  husband  of  the  deceased 
can  be  apopinted. 

The  estate  will  be  divided  as  follows: 
If  the  house  in  the  City  belonged  to  her, 
t’.c  husband  is  entitled  to  use  it  for  life. 
At  his  death,  it  goes  to  her  heirs  and  next 
of  kin.  The  husband  is  entitled  to  a  pres¬ 
ent  absolute  interest  in  one-half  of  the 
personalty.  The  other  half  goes  to  her 
heirs  absolutely.  Of  course,  all  funeral 
expenses  and  debts  must  be  paid  before 
any  distribution  occurs. 


neighbor  should  have  no  fear  of  going  into 
Court  with  the  case,  for  the  judge  will  be 
entirely  sympathetic  with  him.  He  should 
prosecute  the  case  himself  with  the  aid  of 
a  local  attorney,  and  he"  can  recover  all 
damages  for  injury  to  his  property.  If  he  is 
unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  suit,  you 
might  help  him  financially  to  that  end. 

Again,  he  might  assign  his  claim  to  you, 
and  thereafter  you  might  bring  the  action. 
However,  to  do  so  you  will  need  the  aid 
of  a  local  attorney. 

We  are  entirely  sympathetic  with  your 
attitude  in  the  matter. 


Six  Breakfasts  in  Washington 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 


difference.  Hence,  if  you  paid  debts  of 
the  estate  before  your  appointment,  you 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed. 

*  *  * 

Cnn  children  of  decedent  hold  personal 
property  in  New  York  State  which  was 
given  them  when  under  21  years  old,  there 
was  no  agreement  signed? 

’he  children  of  the  decedent  are  entitl¬ 
ed  to  retain  the  property  referred  to,  no 
matter  when  it  was  given  to  them. 

*  *  * 

Can  a  woman  obtain  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  from  her  -husband’s  estate  for 
caring  for  a  sister  of  deceased  husband 
who  left  his  home  about  13  years  ago  or 
was  this  outlawed  In  six  years  after  she 
left? 

>-  deceased  husband’s  estate  is  in  no  way 
liable  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
tor  care  of  such  deceased  husband’s  sister, 
unless  there  was  an  enforceable  agreement 
to  that  effect. 

*  *  * 

My  farm  lies  In  two  towns  and  also  In 
Canada  and  I  have  been  paying  school 
taxes  in  each  place.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  must  do  so  I  will  only  have  to  pay 
school  taxes  where  my  residence  or  dwell- 
ng  house  and  other  principal  buildings  are 
located. 

b  here  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  in  which 
you  can  escape  payment  of  school  taxes 


saler,  the  jobber,  the  retailer  and  the 
local  delivery  man  who  provided  the 
necessary  distribution  in  the  city;  pro¬ 
bably  each  received  the  same  pay  for  his 
share  in  delivering  the  food  material  to 
the  door  of  the  building  in  which  the 
food  was  finally  eaten.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  in  economics  to  determine  how 
much,  if  any,  the  cost  of  getting  food 
to  the  kitchen  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
can  be  reduced  by  increased  efficiency 
in  production  or  the  elimination  of 
waste  effort  or  of  wasteage  of  materials 
in  these  steps  up  to  the  point  of  final 
delivery.  At  most,  savings  in  this  re¬ 
spect  will  be  small  in  comparison  to 
the  final  cost  or  to  the  total  “spread” 
between  price  to  producer  and  to  final 
consumer  of  food  products. 

Service  Costs  the  Most 

The  lesson  of  my  six  breakfasts  in 
Washington  clearly  is  that  the  cost  of 
getting  the  food  to  the  door  of  the  ulti¬ 


mate  consumer  is  only  one  element  in 
the  food  factor  of  “cost  of  living”.  At¬ 
tempts  to  increase  the  returns  to  the 
producer  and  to  decrease  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  food-products  are  com¬ 
mendable  in  every  way.  But  they  will 
in  no  wise  affect  the  cost  due  to  what  is 
known  as  “service”  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  the  food  to  its  final 
consumer.  This  “service”  was,  of  course, 
the  variable  element  in  the  cost  of  my 
six  breakfasts,  and  the  element  which 
finally  determined  my  choice  of  the 
place  to  eat  my  meals  after  this  week’s 
investigation  bad  been  compelted. 

It  would  seem  that  these  facts  are 
self-evident  and  should  be  fully  recog¬ 
nized  by  everyone.  Yet,  within  two 
weeks  after  I  made  this  little  study  of 
food  costs  in  Washington,  a  prominent 
business  man  in  that  city,  with  whom  I 
was  discussing  the  need  for  agricultural 
“relief”  for  farmers,  said  to  me,  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  New  York  fruit  growers 
need  any  help  when  one  of  your  apples 
delivered  to  me  in  my  room  at  the  ■  ■ 
Hotel  (mentioning  the  same  hotel  where 
I  took  my  Monday  morning  breakfast) 
this  morning  cost  me  thirty-five  cents”. 
My  reply  was  “I  ate  one  of  those  same 
apples  this  morning,  which  I  bought 
from  the  grower  for  less  than  ten  cents 
a  dozen”.  My  experiences  in  Washing¬ 
ton  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  through  Government  assistance 
and  through  intelligent  self-help  by 
farmers  to  put  agriculture  in  its  proper 
relation  as  the  food-producing  industry 
of  the  country  to  all  other  industries  and 
activities  of  our  people;  there  is  much 
to  be  done  also  in  bringing  about  clear 
thinking  and  right  understanding  of  the 
whole  problem  of  “cost  of  living”  in  so 
far  as  food  economics  are  a  part  of  it. 


Insurance  Agent:  Ole,  the  premium  on  the  fire  insurance  policy  covering 
your  bam  will  be  due  next  week. 

Ole  :  Ay  guess  ay  don’t  need  das  insurance  dis  yar. 

“Why  not?” 

“Das  barn  burn  dozm  i’ree  tnont’  ago." — Life. 
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Does  the  Work 

oilO  Men! 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

profit  Wnm  Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene. 
Gas-OL.  Oiatlllat*  or  Gasoline  and  will  cut  from 
cord*  or  wood  •  day  Easy  to  operate  and 
OB ora  New  device  makes  easy  starting  in  any 
temperature.  Trouble-Drool  fells  trees  and  saws 
Oku  men  block*  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
t'aer  money  maker  and  big  <abor  saver.  Complete* 
b  wrapped  With  WICO  Magneto,  f  peed  and  power 
tbrottflna  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 


Change  to  Tree  Saw 
In  3  minute* 

tree,  daw*  them  down  level  to  the 


“Felled  fifty  11-Inch 
trees  In  less  than  6 

30  %/Py  bW&atMcBnroey.  ^ 

Days?  Iowa- 

FREE  TRiAL—  Lifetime 

Sold  direct  from  factory 
MxUmeMFeMWnW  to  you.  A«  all-purpose 
outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at* 
tached  te  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 

Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
w*  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

*  Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 

Interested,  ask  for  our  Engine.  8-in-l  Saw  Rig 
ms  Pump  catalogs.  .  ' 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  "  J* 


6806  Witte  Bldg-* 
6806  Empire  Blda* 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

b«eause  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  »ny 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan.  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  price*. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $ 10.000  bond. 

NERTZLER  A  ZOOK  0  A  11/ 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


Saws  firewood,  lumber.  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 

showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Ford  eon  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 


HERTZLER 
Bo  *  44 


&  ZOOK  CO. 
Bellwville,  Pa. 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates  ' 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,' 
Koofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  saver. 

A  Million  Fanners  Save  Money 
rum  ®n  my  Factory- to- Farm,  Freight 
,  *  plan.  You  can  Rare  money, 

satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bend  tor  my  New  Cot  Price  catalog  NOW  1 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 3003,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels, 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  wUvl, 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CPC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 
EUDIDCReduced prices  Quincy,  III. 
CmrinCMfs.Co  279  Quincy  St. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  t©‘ 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  ARE  TESTED  SEEDS-THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1847 


Single  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias 


204  Pages 
1,000  Pictures 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


Only  10c. 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


New  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Zinnias 


[V /JAIL  coupon  with  only  10c 
and  we  will  send  you 
“Everything  for  the  Garden”, 
Henderson’s  new  seed  catalogue, 
together  with  Henderson’s  new 
flower  seed  offer — 6  packets  of 
tested  flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  of  flower 
seeds  include  Henderson’s  most 
,  famous  specialties — Henderson’s 
Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mix¬ 
ture  Poppies,  Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  Single 
Large  Flowering  Mixed  Pe¬ 


tunias,  New  Giant  Large  Flow¬ 
ering  Mixed  Zinnias,  Large  Ear¬ 
ly  Flowering  Mixed  Cosmos — - 
the  loveliest  and  most  prolific  of 
their  kind.  These  seeds,  like  all 
Henderson  seeds,  are  tested 
seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  methods 
of  testing  seeds  were  originated 
by  Peter  Henderson  over  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  These  methods,  im¬ 
proved  by  years  of  experience, 
still  safeguard  the  standard  qual¬ 
ity  of  Henderson’s  Seeds. 


Coupon  Envelope  Counts  for  Cash 

This  special  collection  of  flower  seeds  comes  to  you 
enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which,  emptied  and 
returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


A-l 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  famous  tested  flower  seeds. 


What  this  book  contains 


204  pages  packed  with  valuable,  garden  informa¬ 
tion.  Over  1,000  pictures  showing  actual 
results  from  Henderson’s  tested  seeds. 
Describes  hundreds  of  varieties  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  perfected  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.  through  78  years’  experience. 

Offers  dozens  of  specially  selected  col¬ 
lections  of  flower  seeds  arranged  especially 
for  harmony  of  color  and  continuity  of 
bloom.  Tells  you  when  to  plant  the  different 
varieties  of  flowers  and  how — valuable  cul¬ 
tural  varieties  which  guide  you  in  making 
your  garden  more  beautiful  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Includes  a  calendar  of  planting 
dates  for  flowers.  Gives  proper  remedies  for 
insects  and  fungus. 


Illustrates  necessary  garden  implements, 
their  uses,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Get  this  Henderson  catalogue  before  you 
buy  flower  seed.  Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Henderson’s 

NEW  OFFER 

1926  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 


Henderson’s  Invincible 
Asters 


Founded  in  1842 
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Do  About  Our  Old  Folks? 


Young  Woman’s  Answer  to  “ What  Shall  We  Do  About  Our  Young  Folks 

By  LOLA  M.  SCHWINGEL 


being  a  constitutional  annex  the  argument 
went  around  that  this  would  close  the 
saloon  to  the  younger  generation  and 
eventually  the  “old  soaks”  would  pass  off 
and  leave  us  “the  land  of  the  free,  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.”  But  what  ha£>pened. 
Straightway,  father  filled  the  cellar  with 
cider,  mother  picked  the  elderberries  and 
dandelions  for  wine,  and  then  the  two  con¬ 
cocted  a  little  “schnaps”  and  not  only 
drank  this  but  also  taught  Bob,  Dick  and 
Mary  to  make  it — and  finally  listed  the 
directions  with  “tried  and  true  recipes.” 
The  young  folks  are  not  exempt  from  the 
violation  of  the  eighteenth  amendment, 
but  this  violation  which  originated  in  the 
home  cannot  be  entirely  blamed  on  the 
younger  crowd.  Who  is  prominent  in  the 
Rum  Row?  It  is  not  the  youth  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five.  It  is  the  mature  “old 
timer”  who  understands  how  to  play  the 
game. 

Who  Taught  Women  to  Smoke? 

To  pass  from  liquor  to  smoking,  it  is 
fair  to  ask  who  is  the  teacher  of  this  evil  ? 
(Now  secretly  and  honestly  search  your 
own  souls,  fathers.)  Didn’t  you  smoke  by 
3rour  fireside  while  mother  darned  the 
socks,  and  as  the  kettle  purred  upon  the 
hearth,  you  were  apparently  taking  solid 
comfort?  When  you  held  Bobby  on  your 
knee  didn’t  you  think  it  cute  when  he 
reached  for  your  pipe,  and  you  even  offer¬ 
ed  it  to  him  while  mother  protested 
vigorously? 

I  recall  a  r  g  u  i  n  g 
with  a  man  who  said 
men  never  smoked 
in  the  presence  of 
*  '  •  women  without  asking 

<  J  their  permission,  and  if 

y  'V4yf  ^ey  didn’t  like  smoke, 
\1  they  need  only  say  so. 

very  week  I 

lH^  attended 


I  ed  an  article  on  “What  Shall  We 
^1  Do  About  Our  Young  Folks?”  It 
A  ^1  was  a  gala  day,  this  day  on  which 
the  American  Agicrulturist  came  into 
my  home  with  this  query.  There  was  a 
big  community  track  meet  in  “Our  Town” 
and  all  the  children  from  all  the  schools 
representing  nearly  five  thousand  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  New  York 
State,  -were  there.  By  nine-thirty  all  the 
shiny  sedans,  all  the  Fords,  and  a  few 
wagons  had  arrived  and  been  relieved  of 
shouting  boys  and  girls,  well  filled  picnic 
baskets,  and  base-balhbats.  Soon  the  poles 
were  up  for  the  high-jump,  baskets  were  up 
for  basket  ball  and  teachers  were  lining  up 
their  prospective  athletes  for  the  races. 
What  a  healthy  day,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  over  three  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  eager  for  the  very  best  the  day  and 
the  community  could  offer  them.  A  day 
of  freedom  in  God’s  great  out  of  doors ! 

Best  Fitted,  Best  Prepared,  Superior 

Fathers  and  mothers  came  too.  They 
saw  Johnnie  Jones  grate  his  teeth  as  he 
firmly  convinced  himself  he  would  win 
over  Jackie  Smith  in  the  pole  vault.  They 
saw  Mary  White,  flushed  with  anxiety  and 
happiness,  as  she  “got  set”  for  the  running 
race.  Yes,  fathers  and  mothers  were  There 
too,  and  it  was  well  they  were.  They 
made  up  almost  half  of  the  crowd,  and 
were  in  contrast  to  the  younger  half.  I 
saw  a  mother  whose  facial  expression  in¬ 
dicated  her  lack  of  rea¬ 
soning 


average  of  almost  any  community. 

At  the  close  of  day  red,  white  and  blue 
tags  marked  the  winners  of  the  games, 
and  as  true  as  night  follows  the  day,  the 
soundest  bodies,  the  best  prepared  and 
most  fit,  the  children  with  the  keenest  in¬ 
tellect,  wore  the  gay  colored  honor  tags. 
At  the  close  of  such  a  day  I  read  “What 
Are  We  Going  to  Do  About  Our  Young 
Folks?” 

Though  I  have  graduated  from  a  Uni¬ 
versity,  taught  school,  dabbled  a  little  in 
business,  and  played  with  journalism,  I 
still  happen  to  be  one  of  those  “young 
folks”  about  whom  the  world  is  worrying. 
After  attending  this  children’s  field  day, 
helping  judge  some  of  the  contests,  and 
then  looking  over  the  community,  think¬ 
ing  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and 
the  support  we  need  from  them  ;  after  sum¬ 
ming  up  communities,  present  moral  con¬ 
ditions,  the  ignoring  of  laws,  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  states  even  to  the  misjudgment  of 
nations,  I  find  myself  as  a  representative 
of  the  younger  set 'asking,  “What  shall  we. 
do  about  our  old  folks?”  To  be  sure,  we 
confess  we  are  greatly  to  blame  for  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  but  not  entirely  so  even 
though  the  side  of  the  younger  generation 
is  always  presented.  There  is  another 
half  of  the  story  which  hasn’t  been  told 
and  which  we  young  people  can  well 
present. 

When  prohibition  was  at  the  point  of 


I  k»! 


sonmg  power.  Her 
poverty,  marked  by 
dress,  could'  have  been 
overlooked  perhaps, 
but  not  her  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence.  Several 
children  called  her 
mother.  I  heard  a 
father,  watching  the 
performances,  decorate 
every  remark  with 
oaths,  though  the  re¬ 
marks  were  all  suppos¬ 
edly  good  natured  ones. 
I  saw  parents  who 
tacked  child  manage¬ 
ment,  and  some  gross¬ 
ly  unrefined.  Yet  this 
crowd  was  not  an  un¬ 
usual  one.  It  was  the 


a  journalism 
convention  in  the  mid¬ 
west  and  after  the 
evening  dinner  the 
room  was  so  filled  with 
smoke  that  from  the 
back  of  the  banquet 
hall  the  speaker  was 
not  visible.  At  least 
seventy-five  women 

In  the  training  of  the  modem  girl,  outdoor  sports  play  a  vital  part,  giving  her  advantages  were  present  at  that 
over  her  sister  of  other  days  Continued,  on  page  109 
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Top  Dressing 
Talk  No.  2 


A  three-year  apple  test 

on  the  Clermont  County  Farm — 

HERE’S  the  story  of  a  three-year  experiment  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  on  apple  trees.  The  test  was  performed  on  the  Cler¬ 
mont  Count:  Farm  Orchard,  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  during  the  years 
1P22,  1923  and  1924,  on  bearing  trees,  now  12  years  old,  under  both  the 
grass  mulch  and  the  tillage  cover-crop  methods  of  culture. 

And  here  are  the  results  as  given  out  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ballou  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  Experiment  Station : 


Three-year  averages— Yield  in  Pounds  per  tree 


No  fertilizer 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Fertiliser 
per  Acre 


160  lbs. 
128  lbs. 


Grass 

Mulch 

86.7 

221.4 

250.6 


T  illage 
Cover-Crop 

80.8 

219.4 

295.1 


JSOTE\  An  addition  of  4—5  pound  of  Sulphate  was  applied  to  each  “Sul¬ 
phate”  tree,  scattered  under  the  outer  branches,  and  an  additional  1  pound  of 
nitrate  was  applied  to  each  “ nitrate ”  tree  in  the  same  way. 

Acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  was  applied  to  all 
plots.  Varieties  tested  were  Gano,  Rome,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Stayman 
and  York  Imperial. 

Tne  test  demonstrates  two  things:  1.  That  nitrogen  is  profitable  on 
apple  trees.  2.  That  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  as  good  or  better  than 
any  other  quick-acting  form  of  nitrogen  for  apple  trees. 

Apply  nitrogen  to  your  own  orchard.  Our  free  bulletins  will  tell  you 
low.  Write  fo~  them — TODAY! 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

JHE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

especially  interested  in 

(Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 
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!££!6RAPE-VHIE$ 

66  vuueues.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Tines  mailed  for  25c.  Descriptive 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  lne.,Box  A,  Fredonia.N.Y. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25e.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  JOc 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALtEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  30,  192®; 

A  Great  Fruit  Meeting 

Horticulturists’  Annual  Meeting  Best  Yet 

Briefly  stated,  gy  q  BURRITT  The  conclus'on  is? 

the  New  York  *  *  unmistakable  that 

Horticultural  Society’s  Seventy-first  the  standard  eastern  barrel  cooking  var- 
Annual  meeting  at  Rochester  was  prob-  ieties  of  which  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Is-, 
ably  the  largest  in  exhibits  and  attend-  land  Greenings  are  perhaps  typical  are 
ance  ever  held  and  was  very  success-  and  are  likely  to  be  relatively  better, 
ful  in  every  way.  At  our  editor’s  re-  in  demand  and  price  to  the  fancy  and 
quest  I  am  simply  pointing  out  a  few  box  varieties.  This  statement  also  pro¬ 
of  the  high  points  that  impresses  me  voiced  some  earnest  thought  by  Mcln- 
particularly.  It  is  impossible  to  ade-  tosh  enthusiasts  as  to  whether  the  pres- 
quately  report  the  full  details  in  the  ent  price  advantage  of  this  variety  is 

allotted — only  the  likely  to  continue. 

Secretary’s  full 


M.  C.  Burritt 


Pruning  Young  Trees  Delays  Fruiting 

Another  topic  of  special  interest  be- 
wide  awake  New  cause  it  is  one  of  the  newer  develop- 
York  fruit  grower  ments  in  the  science  of  fruit  growing 
was,  “Factors  Influencing  the  Set  of 
Fruit”  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinecke  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  evening 
discussion  of  “Orchard  Practice  in  the 
Future”  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Roberts  of  Wis- 
all  kinds  of  horti-  consin  in  which  took  much  the  same 
cultural  questions,  trend.  We  are  coming  rapidly  to  under- 
the  meeting  is  stand  that  orchards  and  even  individual 


report  can  do 
that,  and  every 


should  have  a 
copy  of  that  re¬ 
port. 

As  a  /.xcc  to 
find  answers  to 


formation. 

Outlook  Is  Optimistic 
To  a  majority  of  persons  present  the 


the  same  period, 

Citrus  Fruits  Competing  with  Box 
Apples 


mainly  for  cooking.  He  then  showed 
with  figures  and  charts  that  the  price  of 
Baldwins  had  been  better  maintained 
over  a  long  period  of  years  than  West¬ 
ern  Spitzenbergs,  i.e.,  while  Spitzen- 
bergs  still  bring  more  money  in 
primary  markets  than  Baldwins  they 
do  not  bring  as  much  more  as  they  did. 
The  prices  of  both  varieties  are  falling 
but  the  western  apple  prices  are  fall¬ 
ing  much  faster  than  those  of  standard 
eastern  sorts.  Dr.  Warren  further 
showed  that  the  apple  plantings  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  received  a 
peak  and  are  declining  while  the  apple 
regions  of  the  East  are  holding  their 
own.  His  figures  for  the  apple  trees 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  are: 

Bearing  Non  Bearing 
1910  151,323,000  65,792,000 

1920  115,309,000  36,195,000 


( Continued  on  page  108) 


“Land  sakes!  Ain’t  this  somethin’ 
azvful!” 

“Oh,  I  dunno!  I  kinda  like  it.  It 
makes  me  think  of  Floridy,  an’  Pa’m 
Beach,  an’  places  like  that!” — Life. 


unexcelled,  be-  trees  must  be  treated  according  to  their 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  experience  environment  and  development.  All  the 
and  the  number  of  qualified  college  and  standard  practices  such  as  pruning,  fer- 
station  men  available  to  answer  them,  tilization,  cultivation  must  be  modified 
Eighty-eight  questions  were  listed  in  and  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 

the  program.  I  believe  that  many  mem-  orchard  and  the  individual  tree  if  maxi- 

bers  and  visitors  come  to  the  meeting  mum  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In* 
largely  on  account  of  these  questions  general  it  was  clearly  shown  that  prun- 
and  answers.  As  the  question  box  is  ing  young  trees  delays  fruiting  and  that 

conducted  by  B.  D.  VanBuren,  it  is  pruning  should  be  used  mainly  as  a 

a  very  much  worth  while  source  of  in-  thinning  process  and  judiciously  as  a 


stimulating  measure.  To  fruit  reg¬ 
ularly  the  tree  must  be  kept  in  con¬ 
tinuous  good  health. 

Discussing  “The  Export  Situation,”' 
talks  of  R.  W.  Rees  on  “The  Trend  of  jr.  \y.  J.  Hearty,  American  Representa- 
Orchard  Plantings”  and  that  of  Df.  tive  for  the  Maynard  &  Child,  exporters, 
G.  F.  Warren  on  “The  Economic  Sit-  vigorously  denounced  the  quality  of  the 
uation”  probably  marked  a  high  point  bulk  0f  New  York  State  apples  sent 
of  interest  in  the  program.  Since  both  abroad.  He  maintained  that  apples  from 
sounded  a  distinctly  encouraging  note  this  state  had  earned  such  a  reputation 
for  New  York,  it  may  be  well  to  point  that  they  would  continue  to  sell  at  a 
out  the  basis  of  their  optimism.  Mr.  serious  discount  unless  a  better  grade 
Rees  who  has  personally  visited  and  was  packed  for  export.  His  quiet  but 
inspected  all  the  important  apple  grow-  clean  cut  statements  carried  conviction 
ing  regions  of  the  United  States,  first  an(j  make  many  of  us  ashamed  of  our 
reviewed  the  plantings  and  conditions  state’s  reputation  abroad, 
in  each  region.  He  pointed  out  that  There  is  not  space  even  to  enumer- 
the  so-called  box  apple  states  produce  ate  all  the  other  noteworthy  features, 
about  46  per  cent  of  the  total  apple  Dr>  Jordan’s  discussion  of  “The  Farmer 
crop  and  that  these'  areas  are  probably  and  the  Economic  Law”  was  character- 
near  their  peak  of  production  and  may  istically  vigorous  .  and  sound  in  logic, 
fall  off  in  production  about  10  per  cent  Editor  Eastman’s  “Twenty-Five  Years 
in  the  next  decade.  Their  handicaps  cf  Farm  Progress”  was  well  received  as 
are  high  priced  land,  single  crop  pro-  Was  “Bob”  Adams’  “Rude  Rural  Rymes.” 
duction  with  its  usual  high  costs  and  .  . 

distance  from  markets.  He  also  called  In  Good  Financial  State 

attention  to  the  facts  that  the  con-  The  report  of  its  very  efficient  secre- 
sumption  of  citrus  fruL  has  increased  tary,  Roy  McPherson,  showed  the  so- 
57  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years  and  the  c;ety  to  be  in  excellent  financial  condi- 
consumption  of  melons  54  per  cent  in  tion,  with  a  working  balance  exceeding 


/ 


$2100  or  more  than  $1200  ahead  of  last 
year  and  $8000  in  its  permanent  fund. 
Three  important  resolutions  submitted 
_  „T  ,  by  a  committee  headed  by  H.  E.  W ell- 

Later  Dr.  Warren  showed  tlidt  citrus  map  Gf  Kendall,  were  unanimously 
fruits  compete  much  more  severely  with  a(j0pted.  One  of  these,  designed  to  aid 
box  apples  which  are  eaten  out  of  hand  jn  society’s  program  for  successful 
or  in  hotel  and  other  high  class  restaur-  competition  in  out-of-state  markets,  with 
ants  than  they  do  with  the  standard  bar-  the  jncreas;ng  quantity  of  apples  ship- 
rel  varieties  of  the  East  which  are  used  pecj  east  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Aims  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Co. 

A  Statement  ot  the  Policies  Toward  Farmers  ot  this  Big  Corporation 
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UPPLYING  a  great  metropolitan  popula-  By  THOMAS  H.  McINNERNEY  ariam  went  to  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  to  visit  .a 

tion  with  milk  foi  most  persons  un-  P resident,  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  number  of  certifieci-milk  farms  m  that  neighbor- 

doubtedly  the  most  important  essential  of  hood  which  produce  milk  for  Chicago  and  other 

the  diet — places  an  obligation  on  the  ricated.  Sheffield  Farms  sent  two  of  its  veterin-  cities  thereabouts.  Sheffield  Farms  has  about 
'shoulders  of  every  man  and  woman  engaged  in  arians  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  $i, 000,000  invested  in  certified-milk  farms,  and 
the  business  of  producing  milk  or  bringing  it  to  of  the  United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Associa-  the  company  took  this  opportunity  to  have  its 


[the  doorsill  of  those  who  drink  it. 

The  entry  of  the  National  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corporation  into  the  New  York 
territory  has  been  made  the  excuse  for 
a  number  of  statements  about  it  that  have 
no  basis  in  fact,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  widely  circulated  by  the  press  of 
New  York  State.  Let  me  dispose  of 
some  of  these  stories  before  I  discuss 
actual  facts  that  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  welfare  of  dairy  farmers  in 
the  New  York  Milkshed. 

Not  long  after  the  announcement  was 
’made  that  Sheffield  Farms  had  joined 
hands  with  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  the  story  was  published  that 
this  was  a  gigantic  scheme  to  monopolize 
the  rich  New  York  market  by  bringing 
cheap  western  milk  into  New  York  at 
prices  with  which  local  farmers  could  not 
compete. 

A  story  of  this  sort  told  at  a  recent  _____ 
meeting  of  milk  producers  at  Watertown, 

N.  Y.,  was  to  the  effect  that  Sheffield  Farms 
had  sent  some  of'  its  best  men  to  Ohio  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  farms  in  that  state  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  so  that  milk  shipments  could  be 
made  from  Ohio  to  New  York  City.  I  do  not 
know  Who  originated  that  story,  but  I  have  a 
guess  as  to  the  material  from  which  it  was  fab- 


tion  held  at  the  Lasalle  Hotel  during  the  first  experts  visit  similar  farms  to  learn  what  they 

could  for  the  company’s  information  in 
the  conduct  of  its  own  certified-milk 
farms.  The  Company  did  just  what  an 
up-to-date  farmer  does  when  he  is  away 
from  home  on  a  trip.  This  incident 
seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  story 
told  at  Watertown  on  January  9th.  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  sent  no  men  to  Ohio  and  has 
no  plants  there. 


The  Other  Side 

A  LL  through  the  dairy  districts  in  the  East  there  is  perhaps  as 
as  much  excitement  as  there  has  been  in  the  milk  business 
since  the  last  milk  strike.  Men  are  talking  excitedly  to  each 
other  as  they  deliver  their  milk  to  the  stations  and  they  are  meet¬ 
ing  in  many  of  the  large  dairy  counties  to  discuss  the  best  ways 
and  means  to  meet  what  they  think  is  the  menace  of  Western 
milk.  This  excitement  has  been  brought  about  through  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Company.  Last  week 
we  discussed  this  problem  at  some  length  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  This  week  we  are  carrying  on  this  page  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney,  President  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation. 

This  statement  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  American  Agriculturist  to  give  our  readers  all  of  the  facts 
that  we  can  find  on  every  side  of  important  questions  which 
touch  your  lives  and  business.  In  an  early  issue  we  will  have 
other  articles  from  men  giving  further  information  and  facts  on 
the  present  milk  situation.  Watch  American  Agriculturist  for 
these  facts,  for  we  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  giving  you  in¬ 
formation  without  fear  or  favor  that  you  can  get  from  no  other 
source. — The  Editors. 


week  of  December,  1925.  This  convention  is  at¬ 
tended  by  Government,  State  and  private  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  by  livestock  authorities  from  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  the  most  important  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  kind,  and  a  veterinarian  who  wants  to 
keep  in  touch  with  progress  in  livestock  sanitary 
matters  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  When  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned,  the  two  Sheffield  veterin- 


The  Newark  Plant  Myth 

Now  about  the  “Newark  plant,”  in 
New  Jersey.  The  facts  are  these:  An 
extensive  site  was  purchased  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey  by  Sheffield  Farms  before 
that  company  amalgamated  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  local  conditions. 
There  was  no  intent  .  the  time  of  this 
purchase,  nor  is  there  at  the  present  time 
_____  any  intention  of  building  a  pasteurizing 
plant  there  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
western  milk.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  plans 
have  been  completed  for  the  erection  of  any 
plant  on  this  site. 

People  who  circulate  such  rumors  seem  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  New  York  is  one  of  the 
leading  dairy  States  in  the  Union  and  that  of¬ 
ficial  statistics  show  that  the  average  yearly-  milk 
( Continued  on  page  111) 


The  Farm  Garden — A  Family  Affair 

Everyone  Should  Have  a  Part  in  Its  Planting  and  Care 


necessary,  especially  if  there’s  to 
operation. 


be 


anv  co¬ 


py  matter  how  the  old  garden  turned  out  the  measure  of  at  least  two  vegetables  daily  be- 
last  year,  hope,  which  is  as  perennial  as  sides  potatoes,  the  old  plan  may  need  shifting  a 

spring  itself,  again  bids  us  plan, — and  little.  Of  course,  if  the  canned  fruit  is  supple- 

plant — a  garden.  Just  about  this  time  menteu  by  fresh  fruit — as  it  usually  is  with 
of  year  we  conjure  up  fair  dreams  of  a  garden  oranges,  grapefruit,  baked  apples,  etc.,  the  canned 

full  of  orderly  rows  of  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  supply  need  not  be  so  large.  If  you  have  much 

corn,  and  all  the  other  good  things.  And  wouldn’t  company,  more  has  to  be  allowed, 

it  be  easy  if  that  were  all  to  having  a  garden?  We  can’t  take  more  out  of  the  garden  than  to  express  themselves,  the  editor  suggested,  that 

We  generally  depend  on  the  woman  to  push  we  plan  and  plant  there — hence  the  advantage  of  Mrs.  Huckett  and  I  cooperate  on  a  garden  article, 


w 


Plan  to  Use  Horse  Labor 

HEN  we  were  planning  this  issue,  which  is 
to  give  the  women  folks  a  little  extra  room 


the  matter  of  the  garden;  since  she 
knows  how  barren  is  her  table  without 
the  luscious  things  that  come  therefrom. 

•But  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  the  lady 
to  be  entirely  responsible  in  the  matter, 
for  after  all,  a  good  part  of  the  family 
living  can  come  from  the  garden  alone. 

Plenty  of  people  just  hoot  at  theddea  of 
having  a  garden  plan  on  paper — so  was 
Noah  hooted  at,  for  that  matter.  Any¬ 
thing  which  is  carefully  planned  is  bound 
to  do  better  than'  things  which,  like 
Topsy,  “just  growed.”  Some  real 
“figgering”  ought  to  be  done.  Let’s  see 
So  many  tomatoes  to  eat  fresh,  and  some 
to  can;  so  much  corn  and  some  to  can; 

So  much  spinach  or  chard,  and  some  to  can — and  a  little  paper  work  beforehand.  Plan  enough. 


Who’s  Who? 

WE  hear  a  good  deal  about  cooperation  in  these  days,  but 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  cooperative  idea 
has  to  be  carried  out  more  than  it  does  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
business  is  strictly  a  family  affair.  Dad  does  not  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  go  away  to  the  city  to  do  his  work.  He  does  it  at 
home.  And  the  wife  and  boys  and  girls  must  do  their  share  too. 

This  should  be  especially  so  with  the  farm  garden,  for  its 
success  depends  upon  the  full  cooperation  of  both  the  men  and 
the  women  folks.  So  just  to  carry  out  this  idea,  I  asked  Mr. 
Ohm,  our  Associate  Editor,  and  Mrs.  Huckett,  our  Home  Editor, 
to  cooperate  in  writing  a  little  article  about  the  farm  garden. 
You  will  find  it  on  this  page.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  which 
part  each  wrote,  but  will  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions 
after  reading  it. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


so  on— until  when  the  family  menu  card  for  the 
year  is  held  up,  and  we  see  enough  tucked  away 
down  cellar  or  growing  in  the  garden  so  that 
every  day  will  have  two  vegetables  besides  po¬ 
tatoes  and  at  least  one  fruit. 

Some  of  the  experts  at  “figgering”  have 
worked  out  just  how  much  of  a  supply  a  family 
bf  five  neqds  before  starting  the  winter — so  many 
Quarts  of  tomatoes,  so  many  bushels  of  turnips, 
potatoes  and  all  the  rest  of  the  necessities.  Many 
wise  and  watchful  housekeepers  have  already  de¬ 
vised  some  plan  by  which  they  know  about  how 
many  cans  of  any  certain  vegetable  or  fruit  can 
be  used.  ,But  when  these  same  housekeepers  use 


And  it  is  well  enough  to  hold  on  to  that  paper 
too,  so  that  next  year  we  can  know  how  well 
we  calculated  or  where  we  need  to  change. 

Now,  I’m  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  liozv 
to  make  a  garden — I’ll  leave  that  for  the  men 
folks  to  tell,  just  as  I  leave  the  heavy  garden 
work  for  him  to  da  in  actual  practice.  I  do  a 
little  weeding,  thinning,  help  at  transplanting  and 
such  jobs,  but  when  it  comes  to  plowing  or  culti¬ 
vating — that  is  a  man’s  job.  It’s  a  nice  example 
of  family  cooperation,  the  woman  doing  most  of 
the  talking — as  usual — and  the  man  going  ahead 
and  sawing  wood.  But,  being  the  woman,  I  still 
maintain  that  a  certain  amount  of  talking  is 


— she  to  say  something  about  the  garden 
as  it  affects  the  family  dinner  pail  and 
I  to  tackle  the  outside  job.  It  struck  me 
as  being  a  very  appropriate  plan,  for  the 
farm  garden  itself  should  be  a  coopera¬ 
tive  affair.  Unfortunately  there  are  only 
too  many  instances  where  it  is  not.  Too 
often  the  mothe.  in  addition  to  all  her 
household  tasks  is  expected  to  plan,  plant 
and  care  for  the  garden  and  finally  store 
away  its  products.  It  is  entirely  too  much 
— it  is  not  fair.  Canning  alone  is  really 
more  than  she  should  be  asked  to  do 
without  help. 

_  Lots  of  times  the  cooperative  idea  gets 

a  good  start  ^nd  Dad  or  the  boys  plow 
and  prepare  the  soil  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
plant  it.  But  it  is  not  long  before  the  idea  fades 
in  thin  air  and  if  Ma  wants  anything  out  of  the 
garden  at  all,  she  is  the  one  who  has  to  save  it. 
Sometimes  a  family  row  brings  temporary  relief 
and  everyone  lias  to  dig  in.  The  weeds  fly  but 
there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  unnecessary  work  and 
time  lost.  It  is  far  from  that  but  usually  help 
comes  so  late  that  the  garden  never  measures  up 
to  its  true  worth,  and  when  it  is  properly  man¬ 
aged  it  is  worth  a  lot.  A  good  garden  is  half 
the  living. 

The  woman’s  job  should  be  more  supervision 
than  anything  else.  She  knows  what  she  wants 
( Continued  on  page  108) 
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Horticultural  Society  Holds  Fine  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  and  show  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  reported 
on  page  two  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Burritt  was  the  best 
in  the  history  of  that  organization.  On  one  of 
the  best  days  during  the  week,  more  than  three 
thousand  farmers  were  in  attendance  and  they 
were  there  for  business  that  is,  they  were  there 
to  get  more  information  and  inspiration  about  the 
job  of  growing  fruit.  The  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  meetings  included  several  hundred 
questions  and  covered  almost  every  practical  phase 
of  the  industry.  The  speakers  were  good  and 
held  the  interest  of  their  large  audiences. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  show  was  the  splendid 
exhibit  of  horticultural  implements  and  supplies 
needed  in  the  modern  business  of  fruit  growing. 
These  exhibits  were  the  best  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  big  hall  where  they  were  shown  was  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  bringing  out  all  of  the 
merits  of  each  exhibit.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  more  of  such  supplies  gathered  together  at 
the  State  Fair  and  other  places  in  the  State,  but 
we  have  never  seen  before  so  good  a  show  of 
horticultural  supplies  under  one  roof. 

That  it  was  appreciated  was  shown  by  the  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  fruit  growers  who  passed  up  and 
down  the  hall  studying  each  part  of  the  show 


and  talking  with  the  men  who  had  the  exhibits 


We  feel  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
organization,  ana  particularly  Mr.  Roy  P.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  the  Secretary,  are  t'o  be  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  success  of  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  upon  the  good  work  which  the  Society  is 


doing  in  general. 


A  Statement  From  National  Dairy 


WE  know  that  no  dairyman,  or  any  other 
farmer  for  that  matter,  would  want  to  miss 
Mr.  Thomas  IT  Mclnnerney’s  article  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Dairy  Proaucts 
Company.  That  you  may  not  miss  it,  we  want  to 
remind  you  that  it  is  on  page  105.  Mr.  Mc- 
Inrierney  is  President  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Company. 

Last  week,  you  will  remember,  we  published 
an  article  pointing  out  what  we  considered  the 
dangers  from  the  rapid  consolidation  of  milk 
companies.  Mr.  Mclnnerney’s  article  is  in  answer 
to  ours,  and  is  a  constructive  statement  of  the 
purposes  of  his  company.  We  publish  it  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  policy  of  giving  our  readers  all  the 
information  that  we  can  secure  on  every  side,  of 
every  important  question,  no  matter  what  our 
own  opinions  are. 


The  Best  Inheritance 


A  PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN— let  us  call 
her  Cynthia  Brown — reflected  aloud  to  me 
a  short  time  ago :  “The  best  thing  my  mother 
could  have  done  for  me  was  to  teach  me  a  “philo¬ 
sophy  of  life.”  To  expect  and  to  know  how  to 
take  some  hard  knocks,  how  to  bear  gracefully 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  above  all,  hozv  to 
get  on  with  people  would  help  me  more  today 
than  what  my  mother  did  teach  me.  Why,  when 
we  kids  went  out  to  play  without  hanging  the 
dishtowel  straight  or  closing  the  cupboard  door, 
we  had  to  come  back  to  do  it  right  before  getting 
on  to  play.  Play  was  always  the  last  thing  we 
could  do  and  mother  never  paid  any  attention  to 


million  quarts  were  shipped  into  the  great  man 
ket  each  day. 

This  great  increased  demand  has  been  du 
to  two  things;  increased  population  and  in¬ 
creased  per  capita  consumption.  People  have 
learned,  particularly  in  recent  years,  that  milk 
is  a  great  food.  There  is  every  indication  tha 
increased  consumption  will  continue.  The  ex¬ 
perts  say  that  there  will  be  150,000,000  peopl 
in  the  United  States  by  1950.  From  the  socia 
standpoint  we  hope  not.  There  are  enougl: 
folks  here  now,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  th 
farmers’  markets,  this  increased  population 
will  be  a  good  thing.  Particularly  will  it  be 
good  for  the  Eastern  fanner  for  the  greates 
increase  in  population  are  in  the  great  metro 
politan  centers  of  the  East,  making  the  larges 
markets  in  the  world  almost  in  the  Eastern 
farmer’s  front  3^ard.  All  of  these  folks  must 
eat.  All  of  them  must  consume  the  products 
which  you  raise. 

We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  as  con¬ 
sumption  has  increased  in  this  country  in  the! 
past,  farmers  have  learned  how  to  supply  il 
even  though  their  own  numbers  have  con¬ 
stantly  decreased.  Competition  in  the  future 
among  farmers  will  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
past  and  those  who  make  out  will  be  the  ones 
who  “keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road,”  who  use 
the  best  farm  practices  and  who  keep  theii 
costs  of  production  lower  than  the  genera 


average. 


it. 


in  charge. 

The  only  possible  criticism  we  have  is  a  con¬ 
structive  one  voiced  by  one  of  the  exhibitors; 
that  is,  that  the  value  of  the  show  could  have 
been  increased  greatly  if  there  had  been  more 
fruit.  Except  for  the  fine  exhibits  of  fruit  put 
on  by  the  Geneva  Station  and  by  one  or  two  of 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  it  could  not  rightly  be 
called  a  fruit  show.  Of  course,  mid-winter  is  a 
difficult  time  uf  year  to  show  apples.  The  lack 
of  adequate  space  also  would  be  a  problem. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  of  machinery  and  supplies  could  be  con¬ 
centrated  into  less  space  so  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  Western  New  York  could  snow  small  but 
valuable  exhibits  all  around  the  outer  part  of  the 
hall,  and  that  such  exhibits  would  increase  the 
value  of  the  whole  show  and  the  results  from  the 
week  of  meetings  a  hundred  per  cent.  Moreover, 
with  proper  management,  and  a  little  advertising, 
the  apples  in  these. exhibits  could  be  sold  at  a  good 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  week. 


Those  of  us  who  have  seen  Cynthia  on  the  job 
know  that  she  is  right  about  what  has  resulted 
from  her  training.  She  falls  just  short  of  suc¬ 
cess  because  of  her  peculiar  inability  to  get  along 
with  the  many  people  with  whom  she  must  work. 
And,  moreover,  she  can  always  produce  an  alibi 
when  circumstances  go  against  her. 

No  doubt  Cynthia’s  training  helps  when  it 
comes  to  such  matters  as  doing  her  work  regu¬ 
larly  and  carefully,  but  wherever  that  work  brings 
her  up  against  other  people — and  none  of  us  can 
live  unto  ourselves — she  makes  a  poor  showing 
because  she  does  not  know  how  to  fit  herself  and 
her  plans  into  the  lives  of  others. 

Perhaps  more  play  in  her  childhood  would 
have  made  her  more  adjustable,  for  play  does 
teach  a  give-and-take,  a  sense  of  fair  play,  and  a 
take-your-medicine  spirit  which  acts  as  a  balance 
in  later  life. 

A  homely,  practical  philosophy  of  life  allows 
its  possessor  to  work  effectively  and  happily  with 
his  fellows— tolerant  of  their  views,_  charitable 
towards  their  short-comings,  appreciative  of  their 
efforts  for  service,  encouraging  to  their  struggles 
for  self-improvement,  and  sympathetic  in  their 
sorrows.  This  means  that  one  must  be  more  than 
an  efficient  machine — we  should  be  that  and  more 
— and  that  is  where  Cynthia  falls  down ;  she  is  a 
fine  type  of  work  machine,  but  the  very  things 
she  works  to  accomplish  are  rendered  ineffective 


because  she  lacks  that  something  “more.” — 


G.  W.  H. 


Milk  Consumption  on  the  Increase 

LESS  than  thirty  years  ago  it  required  less 
than  one  million  quarts  of  milk  a  day  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  metropolitan  market.  Within  that  compara¬ 
tively  brief  time  and  within  the  working  lifetime 
of  every  dairyman,  the  daily  consumption  in  the 
New  York  market  has  increased  to  nearly  four 
and  a  half  million  quarts.  This  is  the  average 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1925.  During  the 
surplus  month  of  June,  nearly  five  and  a  half 


The  Army  of  Unfit, 

RECENTLY  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hear 
ing  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus,  deliver  an  address  which  she 
called  “Seeing  Things  Through”.  In  tins  talk, 
Mrs.  Brigden  called  attention  to  the  approval 
of  the  New  York  State  voters  in  the  recent 
election  of  the  building  amendment.  A  large 
part  of  the  funds  raised  by  this  amendment 
will  go  P-  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  our  many  institutions. 

Mrs.  Brigden  said :  “Suppose  you  stand  with 
me  and  watch,  in  your  mind’s  eye,  this  great 
procession  of  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  pass 
by.  In  that  procession  rvould  be  all  of  the 
State’s  thousands  of  unfortunates,  the  inm  ites 
of  our  prisons,  our  insane  asylums,  our  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind,  the  mentally  deficient, 
and  those  who  have  had  to  travel  “over  the 
hill  to  the  poorhouse.” 

Mrs.  Brigden,  in  her  talk,  well  said  that  the 
unfit  are  increasing  so  fast  as  actually  do  men¬ 
ace  our  very  civilization.  Before  we  can  get 
one  building  completed  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  there  is  need  for  two  buildings  more. 

Mrs.  Brigden  said  that  she  believed  one 
thing  that  could  be  done  more  than  anything 
else  is  to  bring  about  improvement  in  our 
American  homes  and  in  that  bigger  home,  the 
community,  an  improvement  that  will  bring  up 
our  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  moral  standards 
of  our  fathers,  an  improvement  that  will  go 
far  to  prevent  crime. 

We  agree  with  this,  but  we  think  that  socie¬ 
ty  must  go  even  farther.  Sooner  or  later  we 
are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ourselves  from  the  increase  of  the  un¬ 
fit  by  the  prevention  of  marriage  of  those  who 
for  mental  or  physical  reasons  should  not  pass 
on  their  deficiencies  “even  unto  the  fourtli 
generation.”  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
little  or  no  restrictions  so  that  the  very  ones 
who  should  have  no  children  at  all  are  the  ones 
whose  offspring  outnumber  the  children  of 
mentally  and  physically  healthy  parents. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

WE  know  many  cooks  who  apparently  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  flavoring 
other  than  vanilla  or  nutmeg,  but  the  matter  of 
seasonings  is  another  story: 

Teacher:  “Johnnie,  what  are  the  fouf 
seasons 

Johnnie:  “MUSTARD,  VINEGAR,  -  SAL? 
AND  PEPPER.” 


■nerican  Agriculturist,  January  30,  1926 

I  Letters  From  Our  Women  Readers 

They  Say  Outdoor  Work  Does  Not  Make  Women  Drudges 
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bath-room,  furnace,  fireless  cooker,  power  washer 
r — two  tubs  and  engine — situated  in  a  large  back 
room  with  large  clothes-room  adjoining.  An  ex¬ 
tra  kitchen  stove  out  there  takes  all  the  muss 
from  the  kitchen.  A  slop  drain  in  the  floor  with 
a  large  rubber  hose  makes  emptying  water  con¬ 
venient  and  easy.  Two  large  west  windows 
make  washing  a  pleasure.  In  a  corner  by  these 
windows  stands  an  oil  stove  and  ovens  which 
takes  all  of  the  heat  from  the  kitchen  in  sum¬ 
mer.  A  large  glass  inclosed  porch  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house  off  from  the  kitchen  makes  a 
nice  place  to  eat  in  summer  and  the  couch  and 
morris  chair  with  the  latest  magazines  at  one  end 


Casting  The  Mind.  Backward 

By  Rev.  John  W.  Holland 


Rev. 


N  accord  with  the  American  Agriculturist 
policy  of  presenting  both  sides  of  a  question, 
we  print  the  following  bits  selected  from  let¬ 
ters  written  by  two  farm  women,  who  do  not 
•ee  with  the  position  taken  by  Ada  Wright  in 
her  article  printed  in  our  issue  of  December  26th. 

■he  article  was  called.  “Something  We  Should 
Not  Take  Pride  In.” 

*  *  * 

After  reading  Ada  Wright’s  article  concerning 
farm  women  working  outdoors  I  felt  someone 
lould  take  the  trouble  to  answer  her.  To  a  cer- 
in  extent  I’ll  agree  some  farm  women  are  over¬ 
worked  but  because  some  allow  themselves  to  be 
liade  a  drudge  of  is  no  reason  for  me 

tc  be  ashamed  to  be  found  occasionally  - 

elping  my  husband  out  when  he’s  in  a 
Jinch.  He  may  live  on  less  fancy  grub 
e  day  I  have  to  help  him  but  he’s  none 
JEe  worse  for  pudding  for  supper  in 
■lace  of  pie.  And  it  all  depends  on  the 
■ealth  of  the  wife,  the  family  she  has 
t<  care  for  and  the  help  she  and  her 
■usbana  can  get  from  their  children 
■Tether  or  not  mother  should  be  a 
worker  in  the  house  only  or  do  some- 
■hing  outdoors  as  well. 

I  I,  too,  am  a  farm  woman.  In  the 
winter  I  can  do  my  housework  and  get 
lij  sewing  for  summer  nearly  done. 

■fiet  a  breath  of  fresh  air  feeding  the 
■Tickens  and  find  time  to  rest  an  hour 
pvery  day.  In  the  summer  my  husband 
loes  the  cultivating  of  a  large  garden 
■with  the  horse.  I  do  a  lot  of  the  re- 
jmainder  of  the  garden  work,  gather  the 
[produce  and  market  it  at  a  nearby^-  sum- 
pier  resort.  Of  course  I  use  as  many 
[short-cuts  as  possible  to  do  my  house- 
pvork  but  I  can’t  see  where  myself,  my 
[children  or  my  husband  are  neglected 
[because  of  it.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
[work  and  think  it  far  more  profitable 
Iboth  to  my  soul  and  our  finances  to 
■make  a  pretty  flower  grow  to  beautify 
■someone’s  table  or  vegetable  to  fill  a 
■hungry  stomach  than  spend  leisure  hours 
■the  Housekeeper  Only  may  find, 

■crocheting  lace  for  window  curtains 
■  she’d  better  buy. 

Grain  must  be  raised  and  threshed, 

■  and  someone  has  got  to  feed  the  thresh- 

■  ers.  The  woman  of  the  house  should 

■  have  help  if  she  needs  it — and  can  get  it. 

I  believe  our  country  high  school  girls 
I  today  are  being  educated  to  do  their 
I  Work  quicker  and  understand  the  farm 
I  Work  better  than  their  mothers  before 
I  them  and  interested  in  their  youth  in 

■  calf  clubs  and  farm  clubs  of  all  kinds. 

I  They’re  going  to  be  their  husband’s 
I  partners  more  than  ever  before.  With 

•  more  household  conveniences  they’ll 
have  more  time  to  take  a  part  in  the 

I  outdoor  work  and  not  neglect  their  — .  --  ■  ■ 

I  home  either. 

I’ve  no  doubt  I  read  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  Por.ch  ]ook  pretty  inviting  to  a  tired  man. 

I  Woman  and  I  go  to  church  too  with  my  family  Above  this  sun-parlor  is  a  sleeping  porch  where 
I  and  enjoy  teaching  a  Sabbath  School  class  of  the  boy  can  go  and  rest  and  read  in  the  porch 
I  young  women  and  do  not  go  to  class  either  with-  swing  during  the  noon  hour.  Electric  lights  and 

I  Out  a  prepared  lesson. _ Mrs.  E.  L.  appliances  will  soon  be  added  to  my  other  con- 

*  *  *  veniences  when  this  boy  finishes  his  course. 

My  husband  isn’t  ashamed  that  his  wife  built 
that  sun-parlor  and  sleeping  porch — 8x16;  as 
every  one  says  they  would  never  know  but  what  a 
man  did  it.  I  took  the  old  glass  door  from  my 
living  room  and  hung  it  at  the  south  end  of  the 
porch  and  drove  my  car  to  town  and  brought 
home  a  new  door  for  the  living-room.  I  hung 
this  door  and  put  in  the  lock  and  door-knob — had 
to  chisel  a  place  for  the  lock  as  it  had  to  be 
fitted  into  the  door.  I  also  brought  the  lumber  and 
seven  windows  from  the  lumber  yard  in  the  car 
alone — doing  my  own  measuring  and  planning. 

I  have  a  new  $65  kitchen  cabinet  in  the  kitchen 


\/ESTERDAY  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  big  table  in  the  dining- 
-*•  room  of  my  boyhood  farm  home,  in  Southern  Iowa. 

At  noon  my  mother  placed  a  turkey  before  me  which  was 
browned  to  a  queen’s  taste,  whatever  that  is. 

Looking  over  the  turkey,  I  saw  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table 
my  aged  father,  crippled  and  infirm  of  body,  but  serene  and  happy 

in  the  Grace  of  God,  his  mind  untouched  by 
the  ravages  of  over  eighty  years. 

He  told  me  to  “ask  the  blessing,”  and 
proceed  to  carve  the  turkey. 

Somehow,  the  memories  of  that  old  room, 
and  echoes  of  hushed  voices  brought  a  lump 
into  my  throat  that  I  could  not  swallow. 

The  day  passed  like  a  golden  sacrament, 
and  here  I  am,  today,  many  miles  away,  with  a 
gladness  in  my  heart  that  seems  but  a  little 
short  of  worship. 

Such  days  are  all  too  few  in  this  busy 
_  v/orld,  but  they  reveal  to  us  the  deeper  wealth 

w'T-L,,  .  °f  the  common  blessings  of  every  day  life. 

W.  Holland  j  think  of  Stevenson’s  lines! 

“The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

I’m  sure  that  we  ought  to  be  happy  as  kings.” 

During  the  past  year  most  of  us  have  had  the  rich  joys  of 
human  companionship.  We  are  not  Robinson  Crusoes  alone  on 
lonely  isles,  but  free  men  and  women  living  with  people  who  have 
tender  human  hearts,  and  with  neighbors  who  live  in  unfortified 
houses. 

Do  you  ever  pity  those  who  have  to  labor,  or  those  who  now 
and  then  know  pain?  I  never  do,  for  I  have  learned  some  of  the 
best  lessons  from  the  two  School  Teachers  whose  names  are 
Labor  and  Pain. 

I  can  only  pity  three  classes  of  people: — those  who  have  no 
love  in  their  lives,  those  who  have  to  work  in  un-human  surround¬ 
ings,  and  those  who  have  to  pay  hard  penalties  for  their  sins. 

We  who  have  love  and  labor  have  a  wealth  that  the  loveless 
can  never  know. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  bounty.  It  is  true  that  some 
potatoes  have  been  frozen,  and  that  here  and  there  drouth  or  wet 
have  deprived  the  hard-working  farmer  of  his  crops,  but  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  a  bumper  crop.  America  is  sitting  down  in  the  lap 
of  plenty. 

An  ancient  seer  wrote,”  I  was  young,  but  I  am  now  old,  and  I 
have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.” 

More  children  are  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  getting  (we  hope) 
an  education  that  v/ill  make  them  better. 

There  are  more  Christians  in  the  nation  than  there  were  last 
year.  Pessimists  may  get  some  food  for  their  thought,  now  and 
then,  but  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  we  have  ground  for  hoping 
for  a  better  day  in  Rural  America,  and  if  in  Rural  America,  then 
surely  for  all  of  America. 

A  good  word  rising  from  the  past,  carrying  us  to  the  days 
ahead  would  be,  “Love,  laugh,  lift. 

Look  up  to  God,  and  Lend  a  hand.” 


near  the  porch  door  which  makes  it  convenient 
when  eating  out  there.  I  have  two  sinks — the  one 
in  the  pantry  is  porcelain  with  hot  water  running- 
in  it.  I  have  but  to  turn  in  my  tracks,  as  it  were, 
at  the  sink  and  put  my  dishes  away  in  a  large 
cupboard.  There  is  another  cup-board  at  the  right 
of  the  drain-board  on  the  end  near  the  kitchen— 
so  is  handy  from  stove  which  is  just  through  the 
door-way.  This  cupboard  I  built. 

Our  two  girls  have  had  lessons  on  violin  and 
piano  and  have  been  playing  before  large  crowds 
in  public  the  past  year  but  they  are  not  ashamed 
that  their  mother  helped  “Dear  Old  Dad”  as  they 
call  him. 

I’ve  raked  hay  by  moon-light.  I’ve  fac- 
ed  death  driving  down  a  steep  hill  with  a 
load  of  hay  when  the  horses  went  back 
in  under  the  load  so  all  I  could  see  was 
their  ears — my  husband  gone  after  the 
cows.  The  cross  piece  of  the  lines 
caught  on  the  standard  and  the  horses 
began  cramping  to  one  side.  The  lines 
were  drawn  so  tight  that  it  took  all  of 
my  strength  to  release  them,  but  after 
a  bit  I  managed  to  and  righting  the 
horses  just  in  time  I  drove  home  and 
milked  my  part  of  the  cows.  I  don’t 
have  to  do  such  wrork  today,  thanks  to 
my  raising  500  chickens  and  making 
$5.00  a  day  clear  from  the  hens.  My 
aunt,  (a  woman  of  70  years)  and  in 
fair  health  used  to  hustle  the  hired  man 


at  milking  when  a  girl.  She  married  a 
merchant  and  put  the  same  vim  into  the 
business,  going  to  New  York  and  doing 
her  own  buying.  She  is  no  crone,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  having  traveled  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country  extensively. 

It  is  foolish  for  women  to  overdo,  but 
as  for  i:s  being  degrading  for  a  human 
being  to  care  more  for  husband  and 
children  than  self— would  that  the  wmrld 
had  more  of  that  grade  ! 

Out-door  work  is  healthy  and  women 
need  the  sun  and  air,  but  heavy  lifting 
is  sure  to  bring  trouble  sooner  or  later. 
Baby  and  children  must  be  fed — no  man 
can  pull  the  load  alone. — Mrs.  R.  C. 


I  can  honestly  say  that  “I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I’ve  helped  my  husband — whenever  and 
I  wherever  needed.  My  husband  says  “I  didn’t 
I  Want  her  to  but  she  would  do  it.”  The  pride  and 
I  love  in  his  face  when  he  says  it  is  worth  more 
I  io  me  than  a  box  filled  with  rubies  would  be. 

I’m  studying  an  Electrical  Engineering  course 
I  With  my  son — he  is  half  through  the  course  and 
I  his  standings  have  all  been  98%  and  99%  all  but 
I  two  and  they  were  92%  and  94%  which  would 
I  seem  to  indicate  that  having  such  a  specimen  for 
I  a  mother  had  not  damaged  him. 

Our  home  is  filled  with  every  convenience, 


A  Letter  from  a  Hired  Man’s  Wife 

MAYBE  the  ladies  aren’t  invited  to 
say  about  this  but  I  am  a  hired 
man’s  wife.  Have  been  reading  in  your 
paper  what  both  the  hired  man  and  em¬ 
ployer  have  to  say  as  to  help. 

I  would  like  you  ‘to  hear  our  experi¬ 
ence. 

We  have  been  married  sixteen  years. 
April  first  nineteen  ten  we  went  to  a 
fine  little  house  to  live.  The  man  of  the 
little  house  w-as  tc  work  for  the  man  of 
the  big  house. 

_  Well,  we  are  still  working  for  the 

~  same  man.  For  four  years  we  have 

lived  on  a  different  farm  from  where 
wre  lived  the  first  twelve  years. 

Not  near  so  pleasant,  but  we  did  it  to  help  the 
boss,  as  we  couldn’t  help  but  see  several  years 
before  that  he  wras  trying  to  help  us. 

We  only  have  one  child,  which  of  course 
doesn’t  take  as  many  clothes  or  as  much  food  as 
though  we  had  several.  We  have  saved  enough 
to  buy  us  a  home  in  a  small  village,  have  had  a 
Ford  of  our  ow».  (it  was  new)  for  two  years.. 

Before  that  the  boss  was  very  good  about  us 
taking  his  car,  to  go  to  town  for  household  sup¬ 
plies  Saturday  P.  M.  and  to  drive  Sundays  for 
five  or  six  years,  before  we  got  our  own. 

He  gives  us  a  garden  and  eve  use  ic  too,  even 
though  we  have  a  Ford;  also,  it’s  a  good  garden. 
He  gives  wood  for  one  stove;  sometimes  it’s  not 
the  best,  but  if  we  had  it  ourselves  it  would  be 
the  same. 

-  ( Continued  on  page  112) 
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we  spend  thousands 
to  mix  it 
thoroughly 
for  i|ou 


The  thorough  mixing  of  the  many  ingre¬ 
dients  in  a  fertilizer  is  absolutely  essential. 

Here  is  the  type  of  mixer  used  in  our 
twenty -five  factories.  Such  machinery 
costs  too  much  to  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  farmer.  Furthermore,  in  every 
shipment  of  two  or  more  tons  we  sample 
each  bag  carefully  to  see  that  the  fertilizer 
complies  exactly  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Thorough  machine  mixing  and  expert  in¬ 
spection  insure  the  quality  of  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
“-hut  not  Twice  the  Price.” 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


International 

Multiple-Strength 

fertilises 


Dealers : 

Sen  INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 
Write  us  to-day. 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 
Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 
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International  Agkicultlral  Corporation 

•  MANUFACTURERS  t  \  OF  HIGH  GRADE  V/  PE  R  T  J  L I Z  £  R 

[Dept.  A-,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town- 


State. 
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We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name,  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers 
prices. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money. 
Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC,  61  Main  Street,  D&nsville,  N.  Y. 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  oi 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
V^rite  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  MSg.,  Sterling,  I1L 


iililili! 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  SIS."  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 


We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry ,  Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box203  MUNCiE,  INDIANA 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful 

Profitable.  It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

1 70  .E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


£ff  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  B  SALISBURY,  MD.  CatalogFREE 

Largest  Growers  ot  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


The  Farm  Garden — A 
Family  Affair 

( Continued  from  page  105) 

and  how  much.  If  she  doesn’t,  she  cr.n 
easily  find  out  for  there  are  lots  of  bul¬ 
letins  on  the  subject.  She  can  consult  the 
seed  catalogs  and  write  for  prices.  She 
can  keep  her  eye  open  for  the  time  when 
the  garden  needs  cultivating,  replanting  or 
special  care  and  she  should  get  the  help. 
I.'  she  occasionally  has  a  little  time  in  the 
afternoon  when  she  would  like  to  go  out 
and  do  a  little  weeding  and  scratch  around 
in  the  garden  that  all  helps.  But  she 
should  not  be  the  sole  custodian. 

The  layout  of  the  garden  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  labor  that 
is  required  to  take  care  of  it.  In  the 
first  place  the  rows  should  be  long  and 
wide  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  a  horse 
drawn  cultivator  which  will  put  more 
weeds  out  of  business  in  15  minutes  than 
a  hand  hoe  will  kill  in  hours.  “Well’  you 
may  say,  “those  rows  would  be  so  long 
that  a  single  one  would  grow  more  of 
one  variety  of  vegetables  than  we  would 
want.”  That  is  hardly  so.  But  if  it  is 
the  case,  then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  plant 
crops  of  similar  growing  habits  for  the 
same  row.  For  instance,  beets  and  turnips 
will  go  together  very  well,  egg  plant  and 
peppers,  green  and  wax  beans. 

Plan  a  Succession  of  Plantings 

Another  mistake  is  often  made  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  entire  garden  at  one  time.  It 
results  in  a  .flood  of  vegetables  maturing 
all  at  once.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
sweet  corn.  Ma  has  to  work  her  head 
off  to  save  some  by  canning.  Progressive 
plantings  will  keep  fresh  vegetables  com¬ 
ing  all  season.  A  few  extra  now  and 
then  can  be  saved  by  canning  so  that  that 
job  ir.  the  kitchen  does  not  come  all  at 
one  time  and  seem  so  oppressive.  By  the 
middle  of  the  season  the  first  plantings 
are  out  of  the  way  and  late  crops  such  as 
kale,  late  turnips  and  fall  spinach  may  be 
planted  there  and  get  some  benefit  of  the 
fertilizer  the  early  crops  may  have  missed. 
Fitting  the  ground  is  a  small  factor  for 
it  need  not  be  replowed.  It  has  been 
worked  all  summer  and  merely  needs  to 
be  stirred  up  and  made  ready.  A  horse, 
drawing  a  good  garden  cultivator,  can 
do  that  in  jig  time.  It  is  something  to 
think  about. 


A  Great  Fruit  Meeting 

( Continued  from  page  104) 

through  the  Panama  Canal,  committed 
the  organization  as  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  all 
Lake  Ontario  ports  and  necessary  water¬ 
ways  to  facilitate  an  export  trade  in 
apples  through  the  lake  ports.  Another 
resolution  urged  an  immediate  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  labor¬ 
atory  building  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  while  the  third  indorsed 
the  tax  program  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  urged  its 
adoption. 

E.  W.  Mitchell  Elected  President 

Roy  P.  McPherson,  of  LeRoy  is  be¬ 
ginning  his  sixth  consecutive  term  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  organization 
having  been  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time. 
E.  W.  Mitchell  of  Stuyvestant  Falls,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  C.  H.  Mc- 
Clew  of  Newfane  who  declined  renom¬ 
ination.  Other  officers  elected  are:  First 
vice-president,  J.  G.  Case,  Sodus;  second 
vice-president,  M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton; 
third  vice-president,  Paul  Judson  of 
Kinderhoolc;  fourth  vice-president,  W. 
J.  Hall  of  Lockport:  members  of  execu¬ 
tive  committee;  three  years,  Frank  Ma¬ 
son  of  Albion  and  J.  R.  Stevenson  of 
Cayuga.  This  is  the  youngest  group 
of  officers  to  serve  the  Society  in  many 
years,  perhaps  ever  in  its  history  and 
will  need  the  hearty  support  and  wise 
counsel  of  the  older  members  deeply 
interested  in  its  future. 
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Packet  of  Seeds 
Free 

Just  to  prove  how  good  Forrest 
Seeds  are,  we’ll  send  you  free,  a 
packet  of  Wildflower,  along  with 
our  catalog,  upon  receipt  of  cou¬ 
pon  below. 

Specials  for  1926 

Our  new  Catalog  contains  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  old  lines,  many 
new  varieties  of  garden,  field  and 
flower  seeds,  including  the  fam¬ 
ous  Golden  Plume  Celery,  Ebe- 
nezer  or  Japanese  Onion  Sets, 
and  Martha  Washington  Aspara¬ 
gus.  We  can  save  jy>u  money  on 
seeds. 

Local  representatives  wanted: — 

make  money  selling  Forrest  Seeds 
to  your  neighbors.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sions.  Pleasant  work.  Write  for 
our  proposition. 

Forrest  Seed  Co. 

Cortland,N.Y. 

k Send for  free  Sample  Seeds 
and  Catalog 

1  FORREST  SEED"  CO., 

1  Box  40,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

I  I’d  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  catalog, 
!  as  well  as  the  free  packet  of  Wildflower. 

|  Name  . . 

I  Address  . 


Cortland  Apple 

Winner  oj  the  Wilder  Medal 

—the  highest  award  granted 
new  fruits  by  American 
Pomological  Society.  Of 
over  300  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis 
varieties  parentage.  Hangs  to  the 
—  of  *r owin*  tree,  stands  handling,  rich 

things  all  with  ;n  foofo  f'  i 

Green's  roputa-  *n.  Crisp,  tender, 

tionof  nearly  48  juicy.  Delicious  for  family 
Khind th “m. gardens.  Profitable  for 
grapes -Bose  pear  a.  commercial  orchards. 

Fruit  anri  shade 

trees.  Vines,  Direct  from  Nursery  to  Yon 
ehrubs,  hedges,  "at  a  definite  saving  and 
perennials,  etc.  ©nly  one  handling. 

Green's  Money  Saving  Catalog 
Gives  Low  Prices — Discounts 

—for  early  orders  and  tells  how  we  pay  trans 
portation  charges.  Free.  Send  for  it. 

Green’*  Nursery  Co. 

1217  Green  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  A  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

A,  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — ‘write  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


SUNOCO 


SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 


For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 
Send  for  booklet 


SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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What  Shall  We  Do  About 
Our  Old  Folks? 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

Dinner  and  I  didn’t  hear  any  one  of  them 
Isay  they  were  consulted  about  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Anyway — where  is  the  woman  who 
[would  really  say  “No”  to  a  man  if  he 
[wanted  to  exercise  his  perfect  right  to 
[smoke?  Only  a  very  few  women  would. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  because  women 
were  not  asked  by  men  if  they  might 
smoke — but  I  am  leading  up  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  woman  should  ask  man  if  she 
may  smoke.  Apparently  she  isn’t  ask¬ 
ing  permission  to  perform  that  which 
I  man  has  taught  her. 

It  is  useless  for  man  to  object  to 
[women’s  smoking  for  that  objection  will 
be  hurled  in  the  dust,  as  was  the  one 
put  up  against  bobbed  hair,-  because  the 
day  of  double  standards  has  passed. 
Women  are  no  longer  asking  their  hus¬ 
bands  what  they  may  or  may  ot  do. 

[  They  are  not  serving  him  bread  and 
wine  at  his  board  in  the  dining  room, 
while  they  with  their  children  are  eating 
Ithe  crumbs  in  the  kitchen.  The  emanci- 
[pation  of  woman  has  given  her  the  right 
to  stand  on  her  own  feet  and  not  use 
I  her  husband  for  a  prop.  Likewise,  she 
will  not  use  him  for  such  when  she  has 
been  taught  by  him  to  enjoy  the  same 
|  luxuries  he  enjoys. 

Woman’s  Emancipation 

The  moral  slump  which  we  young  and 
old  agree  exists,  does  not  rest  on  wom¬ 
an’s  emancipation.  Woman  has  gained 
more  than  liberty,  she  has  made  pro¬ 
gress.  She  has  come  from  slavery  to 
freedom  and  now  she  wants  justice  in 
that  freedom.  It  has  been  said  that 
women  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
their  liberty.  If  women’s  drinking  and 
smoking  and  the  petting  parties  are in¬ 
dications  of  this,  I  think  the  statement 
contradicts  itself,  for  women  are  using 
their  liberty  just  as  the  men  used  theirs, 
and  I  would  say  women  have  a  very 
clear  idea  of  what  to  do  with  their  liber¬ 
ty  if  the  men  have  used  theirs  as  it 
should  have  been  used. 

Automobile  Influences  Older  Set 

It  is  easy  to  blame  moral  laxity  on 
the  automobile,  but  I  doubt  that  laxity 
is  brought  to  the  young  any  more  than 
to  the  old.  Even  father  and  mother 
forget  to  pay  their  church  dues  and 
spend  Sunday  at  “the  Lake”.  As  for 
petting  parties,  the  only  differ’ence  be¬ 
tween  the  days  gone  by^nd  now  is,  that 
th'  younger  generation  xlrives  fast  and 
“pets”  when  it  gets  there,  while  father 
and  mother  spooned  all  the  way  and 
spooned  after  they'got  there  too.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  automobile  has  been  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  detriment  in  the  latter 
problem. 

Not  all  the  sins  of  parents  have  been 
related  by  any  means,  nor  have  very 
many  of  the  sins  of  the  younger  been 
mentioned.  There  is  no  use  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  latter  for  they  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  every  day  and  we  all  know  them 
too  well.  The  point  I  am  concerned 
with  is,  “What  shall  we  do  about  our 
old  folks?” 

First  of  all,  there  are  two  people  in 
the  world  who  must  stop  carelessness — 
they  are  father  and  mother.  Along 
with  mother’s  emancipation  father  is  be¬ 
coming  more  than  a  “First  National.” 
He  is  part  of  the  family  and  his  char¬ 
acter  must  be  as  good  as  mother’s.  Our 
single  standard  demands  father  to  be  a 
man  as  well  as  mother  to  be  a  woman. 
Both  must  turn  from  the  way  they 
Would  not  have  their  children  go. 

Secondly,  the  older  set  must  cease  be¬ 
ing  imitators  of  the  young  and  set  a 
good  example  for  us  to  follow.  Can 
you  tell  the  woman  of  fifty  from  the  girl 
01"  fifteen  by  her  modesty  of  dress?  Imi¬ 
tation,  thy  name  is  elder  1 

Thirdly,  we  must  demand  that  the 
°lder ,  folks  make  a  community  which 
fosters  high  ideals  in  dress,  manners  and 
Morals.  Not  one  famil}'  can  do  this  but 
(Continued  on  page  no) 


FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


EVETOTBAG! 
hasaTKQ  il 
I  shoving  I 


PURITY 

1  ond  ;! 

germination 

I  TEST  | 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

D.  B.  Northwestern  dry  land  grown  Grimm  or  Everlasting  and  Ontario  Canadian  Varie¬ 
gated  Alfalfa,  Purity  uniformly  above  99.50. 

D.  B.  Brand  American  grown  Bed  and  Mammoth  Clover,  Average  purity  99.50. 

Dibble ’s  Fancy  Alsike.  Best  on  the  market. 

Dibble’s  Becleaned  Natural  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixture,  Average  20%  Alsike,  the  Seed¬ 
ing  Bargain  of  the  Year. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  Average  purity  for  20  years  99.70. 

And  a  full  line  of  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Heavyweight.  The  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  oat. 

Twentieth  Century,  Extra  early,  stiff  straw,  heavy  yielder. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

Best  Eight  Varieties,  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  and  the  silo.  Germination  90%  or  better 
average.  All  lots  tested  to  date  above  95%. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

12  varieties  best  by  test  for  early,  intermediate  and  late  crops  in  any  quantities  from  bar¬ 
rels  to  carloads. 

IN  FACT  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

At  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality.  Dibble ’s  Farm 
Seed  Catalog.  The  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  Year.  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List 
quoting  Freight  Prepaid  prices  and  liberal  samples  FREE. 

Address— EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  BOX  A. 
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“From  the  Farm  to  You” 

There  are  distinct  advantages  in  buying 
seeds  direct  from  a  grower  like  Harris — 
(1)  Harris  seeds  have  had  a  reputation 
for  high  quality  for  50  years — They  are 
bred  as  carefully  as  thorough-bred  live 
stock  and  so  produce  very  much  better  re¬ 
sults — (2)  The  percent  that  the  seed  germinates 
is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  know  just  how 
thick  to  sow — (3)  Harris  is  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  in  New 
York  State  and  sells  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers 
at  wholesale  prices. 

We  offer  this  year  some  new  and  very  superior  varieties 
of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  seeds.  Our  catalogue  will 
interest  you.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  If  you  grow  for 
market  ask  for  wholesale  price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.  F.  D.  22,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and 
fort.  All  it  needs  Isa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
ar*  instantly  Interchange¬ 
able.  Many  Indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control .  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mira.  Co,  52  j  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wla 


Write  today  for  my 
NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  PoBta,  Harb  Wire, 

Booling  and  Faint.  Low  Factory  Pricoa  a 

f  Pay  the  Freight 

Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  D«pt.3O02Clevo!and.O. 


■D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUIWWAY.  Rockford.  0L 


Roofing  f 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

A  guaranteed  pure  Iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iren  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  24  Middletown,  Q. 
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tr€Jfie  Cutter  *3 fiat  Does  Jfbt  Clog” 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any-  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no.  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years.- 

Our  1926  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
111  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Over  50  ‘Distributing  Centers 
a4ssure  ‘Prompt  Service 
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Cut  Milk  Production 
.with  a  Mew  Harder  Sil© 

Twelve  ordinary  grade  cows  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
averaged  8, 313  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  without  grain.  They  were 
fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
and  buying  fewer  concentrates. 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  weoffe?  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  patented  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment, 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lower  feed  cost.  You 
simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  Us  Send  You  “Saving  witfe  Sales” 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  “Saving  with  Silos”,  free.  It  explains  the  scientific 
principles  of  silage  making  and  illustrates'  the  details 
of  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particularsof  our 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself. 

HARDER  MFC.  CGRP.,  Box  F  Coble-skill,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
eross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs — C 
to  8  weeks  old  $5.50  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Also  30  Pure  bred  Chester  White  Barrow  boars  or  sows, 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  These  pigs  are  all  bred 
from  registered  boars  and  large  sows  and  will  make 
large  hogs  for  feeding.  X  will  ship  from  2  to  50  to  you 
on  approval  C.  0.  D.  at  your  depot.  If  pigs  are  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
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CC  Cnjiyr  PJCC  Chester  and  Yorkshire  eross, 
r EiE.iL/mU  riuo  also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  All  largo  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshires 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 


p-  T  Chester  Whites — Bred  gilts,  fall  pigs. 

Dig  lype  either  sex,  shipped  on  approvaL 
BRUBAKER  BROTHERS,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept  607-B  Frederick,  Md. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


What  Shall  We  Do  About 
Our  Old  Folks? 

( Continued  from  page  109) 
eighty  percent  of  the  families  can. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  our 
elders  who  are  to  be  our  chaperones? 
Is  it  any  wonder  we  begin  to  have  par¬ 
ties  without  chaperones?  I  recall  in 
my  not  far  distant  college  days  that 
chaperones  were  a  necessity  at  dances 
in  order  to  comply  with  university  rul¬ 
ing.  Like  a  lot  of  our  laws,  the  rule 
was  fulfilled,  but  how?  Every  dance 
night  two  gray-haired  austere  ladies 
were  primly  escorted  across  the  hall  to 
the  Chaperone  Corner,  and  there  they 
remained  for  the  evening.  In  the  far 
corners  of  the  room  or  on  the  balcony 
“bunny  hugging”  or  “hooochie  coochie- 
ing”  might  have  been  popular.  No  one 
would  have  interfered.  Furthermore,  it 
was  quite  beyond  the  dignity  of  the 
chaperones  to  interfere  with  anything 
which  occurred,  even  though  it  appeared 
questionable. 

What  is  the  value  of  chaperones?  Are 
they  there  to  guard  against  acts  of  in¬ 
decency?  If  so,  they  are  useless  for 
the  most  extreme  acts  would  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  public  and  the  lesser  acts  of 
misconduct  chaperones  never  curb,  but 
pass  them  over  as  signs  of  ill  breeding. 
Only  sheriffs  or  floor  managers  take 
these  violators  out  of  public  places.  Let 
us  have  a  few  people  who  make  good 
floor  managers,  and  let  us  have  a  lot  of 
older  people  who  are  pals  of  the  young¬ 
er.  We  want  chaperones  who  have 
faith  and  confidence  in  us.  This  faith 
and  confidence  can  be  supreme  when 
we  have  attained  our  sixth  reform. 

When  parents  have  laid  away  false 
modesty  and  have  been  fair  with  their 
children,  given  them  the  information 
concerning  their  lives  which  they  need 
for  their  protection  and  happiness,  then 
I  believe  their  responsibility  is  at  rest, 
and  the  young  people  must  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  And,  when  parents 
have  done  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
they  can  well  be  at  rest  and  forget  about 
chaperones  for  they  will  have  the  re¬ 
spect  of  their  children,  and  the  children 
will  also  be  fitted  to  maintain  their  self 
respect.  Our  present  condition  is  told 
well  in  the  worlds  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wil¬ 
cox: 

"I  said  I  would  have  my  fling 
And  they  knew  the  path  I  would  go, 

Yet  no  one  told  me  a  thing 
Of  what  I  needed  to  know. 

Folks  talk  too  much  of  a  soul 
From  heavenly  joys  debarred 
And  not  enough  of  the  babes  unborn 
By  the  sins  of  their  fathers  scarred.” 

Fathers  and  mothers,  haven’t  both 
your  generation  and  my  generation  side¬ 
stepped  a  little?  As  was  said  by  the 
great  statesman,  “We  must  all  hang  to¬ 
gether  or  we  will  all  hang  separate.” 
Haven’t  you  always  blamed  us  and 
aren’t  we  now  blaming  you?  I  think  it 
well  after  having  our  faults  pointed  out 
to  us,  and  you  having  yours  pointed  out 
to  you,  that  we  effect  a  compromise. 

We  owe  you  an  apology  in  that  we  owe 
you  life  itself.  We  are  too  forgetful  of 
that  poem  “Never  a  sigh  for  the  cares 
that  she  bore  for  me.”  ,We  are  careless, 
unheeding,  quick  and  intemperate.  Too 
often  do  we  neglect  the  “Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,”  and  we  ask  your 
forgiveness. 

Also,  do  we  accept  your  apology  which 
might  be  framed  in  these  words:  “I 
apologize  to  youth,  to  the  youth  of  the 
world,  of  the  days  of  long  centuries 
ahead,  to  the  youth  of  America  in  the 
present  day!  I  apologize  in  the  name  of 
my  generation  for  the  inheritance  we 
have  given  it,  a  world  which  having  lost 
God  has  lost  confidence,  and  being  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  has  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  either.  A  world  that  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness  is  unable  to  mark 
out  a  straight  path  for  the  feet  of  its 
youth.” 

Now  that  we  have  made  amends  to 
one  another,  together  let  us  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  universe — that  it  will 


of  UNADILLA 

satisfaction 
and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door,  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15)4  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight — frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

Ifyouwant  totake  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Stannnx  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


■  . . . — — 

We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to  i 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  high  fat  [ 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLI.STON,  MASS.  ! 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3 

BULL  CALVES  sired  by  a  son  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING 
out  of  a  daughter  of  FLOUIIAM  LADDIE — or  a  son  * 
FLORHAM  LADDIE  out  of  a  daughter  of  ULTRA  MAY 
KING.  Also  sons  of  FORGE  HILL  WARRIOR.  His  three 
nearest  dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F.  Cows  are  ah 
large  type  producers. 

Bull  Calves  Priced  at  $75.00 


BEST  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

—  At  — 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 

The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 

WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 
Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  our  herd  of  100  head  f«f 
a  foundation  and  start  right.  We  can  also  supply  for  yo* 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  ap  *• 
1000  lbs.  butter. 

BREESE  FARM 

Brcese  &  Dann,  Prop’s.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls, 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
PJione  3787 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  of  young  bulls  oat 
of  good  milking  dams.  Write  ua  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mas** 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr 
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Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Will  Save  Money 
On  Your  Milk  Costs 

RIGHT  NOW — A  real  opportunity  has  developed  in  the 
feed  market  which  means  a  big  saving  in  feed  costs  and 
a  splendid  increase  in  the  milk  returns  and  profits,  if  dairy¬ 
men  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  price  of  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  decidedly  low. 

The  price  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Gluten  Feed  is  also 
low.  By  using  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  your  grain 
ration  and  adding  Cottonseed  Meal  or  Gluten  Feed  to 
bring  the  protein  content  up  to  your  required  amount, 
you  will  save  real  money  on  your  feed  costs. 

You  will  have  a  ration  which,  for  palatability,  variety  of  grains,  bulk, 
nutrition,  protein,  and  mineral  content,  will  produce  greater  milk 
yields  at  much  lower  cost,  keep  your  cows  in  strong,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  return  bigger  profits  to  you. 

Sugared  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  Ready  Mixed 

It  will  save  on  labor  of  mixing,  assembling,  and  storing  a  lot  of  feed  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Its  uniform  high  quality,  its  exceptional  combination  of  Hominy  Feed, 

Wheat  Feed,  Oat  Feed  and  Barley  Feed,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Linseed  Meal, 
Molasses,  Calcium  Carbonate,  Bone  Meal  and  Salt,  provides  a  variety  of  the 
choicest  ingredients  in  the  proper  proportions  to  produce  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  results. 

Since  Sugared  Schumacher  is  sweetened  with  molasses,  cattle  eat  it  readily, 
relish  it,  and  soon  begin  to  show  beneficial  results.  It  is  also  an  ideal  feed 
for  young  stock,  growing  stock,  dry  Cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Hillstead  Farm’s  New  World’s  Record 

Many  of  the  highest  records  in  all  the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have 
been  made  with  Schumacher  as  an  important  part  of  the  ration.  Hillstead 
Farm,  Farmington,  Conn.,  writes: 

“We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sugared  Schumacher  was  used  continuously  as  part  / 
of  the  grain  ration  fed  to  our  Guernsey  cow,  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hillstead,  during 
her  recent  World’s  Record,  365  day  test,  as  well  as  during  her  two  previous  tests. 

She  produced  19,741.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  1,112.5  lbs.  butter  fat.” 

MILK  PRICES  ARE  BETTER 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  bigger  profits.  Milk  prices  are  higher — feed  prices 
are  much  lower.  It  is  a  REAL  opportunity  you  should  not  let  go  by.  It  is  a 
chance  to  cut  your  feed  costs  considerably.  See  your  feed  dealer  at  once. 

The  Quaker  O&te  6>mpany 

Address  —  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


How%u  Can  Enter  the 
held  Where  Big  Money 
Is  NowBeing  Made 
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[demand  that  we  shall  promise  the  little 
children  of  the  earth  that  this  will  be  a 
|  better  world  in  the  day  when  they  shall 
(become  the  new  generation.  And  that 
(when  their  great  track  and  field  day 
I  dawns,  that  none  of  them  shall  be  phy- 
|  sically  or  mentally  unfit  to  be  decorated 
I  with  honors,  because  of  our  mistakes; 

I  but  that  all  of  them  shall  wear  the  red, 

I  white  and  blue  tags  designating  health, 

I  intelligence  and  happiness.  What  is  civ¬ 
ilization?  Truly  it  is  this:  Better  par¬ 
ents,  not  iniquitous  ones;  not  only  good 
children,  but  a  superior  race. 


Aims  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation 

( Continued  from  page  105) 

production  of  the  New  York  dairy  cows 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  cows  in  any 
middle  western  State. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  stands  ready  to  lend  itself  to 
[any  plan  that  will  be  for  the  betterment 
j  of  the  dairy  industry  and  will  be  glad  to 
((participate  in  any  conference  that  has 
Ithis  object  in  view. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  in  the  fluid- 
milk  business  that  the  needs  of  the  cities 
in  each  milkshed  should  be  met  by  the 
production  of  the  farms  in  that  milk- 
shed  if  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  com¬ 
panies  making  up  the  National  Dairy 
[Products  Corporation  conduct  their 
business  and  it  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  corporation  intends  that  they  shall 
continue.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  have 
[said  before:  “Not  only  would  we  not 
attempt  to  beat  down  prices  in  one  milk- 
shed  by  bringing  in  the  surplus  from 
another,  but  we  would  not  even  think  of 
doing  so.  We  do  not  intend  to  hold  a 
club  over  the  farmer  any  more  than  we 
will  hold  one  over  the  consumer.” 

Will  Plelp  to  Solve  Marketing  Problems 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  has  no  ulterior  designs  either 
on  the  public  or  the  producing  farmer. 
We  believe  that,  organized  as  we  are, 
we  will  be  able  to  give  farmers  in  the 
milksheds  in  which  we  operate  material 
assistance  in  satisfactorily  working  out 
their  milk-marketing  problems.  We  can 
prove  from  the  results  of  several  years 
of  operation  that  we  can  carry  on  a  dairy 
business  of  national  scope  at  lowrer  unit 
costs  than  several  companies  can  do  it 
operating  alone,  because  wye  can  effect 
savings  in  plant  equipment  and  in  stand¬ 
ardization  of  plants  that  are  impossible 
except  through  a  large  organization  such 
as  ours. 

Surplus  milk  is  responsible  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  seasonal  price  fluctuations 
in  the  fluid-milk  trade,  as  every  well-in¬ 
formed  farmer  knows.  The  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  equipped  to  handle  this  pro¬ 
blem.  We  do  not  depend  entirely  on 
the  butter, ^cheese  or  condensed-milk 
market  to  relieve  us  of  the  milk  which 
cannot  be  sold  as  fluid  milk,  but  wre 
conduct  by  far  the  largest  ice-cream 
manufacturing  business  in  the  world, 
fee  cream  is  in  greatest  demand  during 
the  warm  months  when  the  flow  of  milk 
is  largest,  the  consumption  of  ice  cream 
1S  growing  rapidly  and  its  maximum  de¬ 
velopment  can  only  be  guessed  at.  I 
vrill  be  disappointed  if  our  close  affilia¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid-milk  business  with  the 
ice-cream  business  does  not  eventually 
result  in  more  stable  milk  prices 
throughout  the  year. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  does  not 
Propose  to  put  anyone  out  of  business. 
tVe  expect  competition,  and  we  will 
meet  it  fairly.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
any  organization  of  farmers  and  we  will 
eeek  none.  We  desire  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  with  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Milkshed  and  elsewhere.  We  are  in  the 
'^r°rk'  territory  to  stay,  and  we  hope 
mat  our  sojourn  here  will  be  profitable 
to  our  farmer  patrons  and  satisfactory 
™  the  consuming  public. 


Free  Trial  of 
Proved  Swedish 
Abortion  Treatment 

Famous  Foreign  Formula  quickly  relieves 
badly  infested  herds.  Gives  amazing 
results  in  cases  believed  hopeless. 

^Thousands  of  American  Fanners  say  the  Fro- 
berg  Swedish  Abortion  Treatment  has  saved  their 
herds  from  destruction.  This  remarkable  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  big'  dairy 
country  Sweden,  and  ha9  cleaned  up  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  over  there  literally  rotting  with  abortion. 
Frank  Half  man.  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  writes:  “Two 
years  ago.  I  lost  every  calf  from  my  herd  of  forty 
cows.  All  remedies  failed  until  X  used  yours.  I  have 
never  lost  a  calf  since.” 


C.  C.  C.  (Cow,  Calf,  Control)  is  guaranteed  to 
absolutely  stop  abortion  or  the  treatment  cost  is 
refunded.  Write  today  for  full  details  explaining 
our  free  trial  offer. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address,  without 
further  obligation  on  your  part  to  Froberg  Rem- 
.  edy  Co„  14  J,incoln  St.  Valparaiso,  Tnd. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


T^OW,  no  ambitious  or  energetic  man,  regardless  of  age, 
need  seek  further  for  an  opportunity  to  become 
financially  Independent.  For  here  Is  the  Automobile  In¬ 

dustry — a  Held  that  Is  actually  brimful  of  desirable,  mon¬ 
ey-making  openings — some  of  which  you  can  easily  fill 
after  three  months  preparation,  at  small  cost. 

Right  now  there  la  a  great  shortage  of  skilled  and  com¬ 
petent  mechanics,  chauffeur  mechanics,  demonstrators,  sales¬ 
men  and  automobile  executives.  This  demand  is  continual¬ 
ly  increasing.  So  now  13  the  ideal  time  foe  you  to  enter 
this  prosperous  field. 

Earnings  of  $3,000  to  $7,500  A  Year 

are  not  uncommon  with  graduates  of  the  Stewart  Auto¬ 
mobile  School  of  New  York  City.  For  Stewart  thoroughly 
trained  graduates  are  always  fully  capable  of  earning  good 
salaries  from  the  start  or  of  opening  up  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves. 

For  17  years  this  sehool  has  been  teaching  men,  with¬ 
out  previous  mechanical  experience,  how  to  become  skilled 
In  this  profitable  and  pleasant  work. 

You  can  learn,  In  three  months,  all  about  automotive 
engines,  starters.  Ignition,  lighting,  batteries,  vulcanizing 
welding,  etc.  You  can  then  take  apart  any  automobile. 


truck  or  tractor,  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  adjust¬ 
ments  and  completely  reassemble  them.  You  can  locate 
causes  of  trouble  almost  instantly.  You  learn  by  doing 
the  actual  work  yourself  with  proper  tools,  under  the 
direction  of  skilled  instructors — in  light,  well-ventilated 
and  fully  equipped  shops. 

Why  Select  the  Stewart  School 

First,  because  Its  courses  are  practical,  scientific,  up- 
to-date  and  thorough.  Secondly,  because  It  is  located  in 
New  York  City — the  distributing  center  of  a  territory  where 
30%  of  the  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  of  the 
country  are  in  use.  And  where  better  positions  paying 
bigger  wages  and  salaries  are  easier  to  obtain  than  iu  any 
other  section  of  this  country.  , 

If  you  are  not  in  commuting  distance  of  New  York, 
we  have  arranged  for  comfortable  headquarters  near  our 
school,  where  room  and  board  may  be  secured  by  our 
visiting  students  at  very  low  costs. 

If  you  can  conveniently  call  for  an  Inspection  of  our 
school  and  shops  you  should  do  so  by  all  means  at  once. 
If  not,  then  be  sure  and  write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  48- 
page  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue.  It’s  Free  and 
gives  inspiration  to  ambitious  reader*.  No  obligation. 


Stewart  Automobile  Sehool 

23S-B  Welt  59th  Street  at  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Asscyiation  announces  the  following 
prices  tha '  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool .  They  are 
prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk - - - 52.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - - - 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk - 2.1  C 

Class  3B  Whole  Milk’  powder - 2.10 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American - 2.10 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
find  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  no  an¬ 
nouncement  had  been  made  relative  to 
February  prices. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  -an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1 - $2.90 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3 - 2.00 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  prices  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Qass  l  . * . $2.70 

Class  2 _ 2.30 


BIG 


MONEY 
FOR  OLD 


BAGS 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
February  25th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 

100  lb.  . . chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  "  “  "  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c. each 

Fertilizer  bags  and  Lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  ze  eacn 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  le  eacn 
Wo  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  r.s  they  are 

_ grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 

Befcrence,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  r. 


>HIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


BABY  CHICKS 


■SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

orvnrv  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  e™s  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Shcrow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
B0X  4i  Pleasant  Valley,  H.  Y. 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 

my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 
T-Vi  ■.■r-ej  g-  So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry 
and.UTILSTY'  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

247  Acres,  2  sets  Buildings 
12  Cattle,  Horses,  Hay 

Irain,  potatoes  to  carry  till  spring,  full  line  farm  5m- 
ilements;  handy  beautiful  college  city,  splendid  farming 
lountry,;  140  acres  machine-worked,  spring  water,  estimat¬ 
’d  2500  cds.  wood,  100,000  ft.  timber;  pleasant  8  &  6- 
room  houses,  large  barns  &  other  bldgs.  Come  quickly, 
$5000  takes  all,  part  needed.  Details  pg.  15  Ulus. 
Catalog  farm  bargains  tliruout  many  states.  Free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Class  3A  - _ 2.00 

Class  3B _ 1.95 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STILL  SHAKY 

CREAMERY  A  Year 

SAUTED  Jan.  19  Jan.  12  Ago 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .44  -  44J4  44  -  44 /z  38'/2-39 
Extra  (92  sc)43 J/2-  -43!/2  38  - 

84-91  score  ..40J/2-43  41  -43  34/2-37% 

Lower  G’d’s  39J/2-40  40  -  40' /2  33  -34 

The  butter  market  is  far  from  a  set¬ 
tled  affair  although  during  the  first  two 
days  of  last  week,  the  18th  and  19th,  it 
stabilized  to  some  extent.  Buyers  are 
following  more  or  less  a  hand  to  mouth 
policy.  At  the  same  time  sellers  are 
eager  to  keep  stock  moving  in  order  to 
avoid  any  accumulations.  With  both  of 
these  factors  at  work,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  market  will  move  very  high. 

Although  production  is  about  station¬ 
ary,  it  is  still  considerably  ahead  of  the 
make  a  year  ago.  W ere  it  not  for  for¬ 
eign  butter,  we  would  undoubtedly  be  in 
a  much  better  position.  Recent  ad¬ 
vices  indicate  that  the  market  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  is  turning  a  lit¬ 
tle  stronger. 

We  will  shortly  be  in  the  storage  per¬ 
iod  and  consequently  buyers  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  on  any  heavy  stocks.  On 
the  13th  the  market  dropped  to  42c  on 
92  score  butter  and  chain  stores  took 
on  considerable  butter.  This  sharp  drop 
was  a  little  too  severe  and  the  market 
soon  recovered  a  full  cent.  As  it  is 
both  buyers  and  sellers  are  moving  along 
very  cautiously,  walking  on  eggs  as  it 
were.  The  chain  stores  are  passing  on 
the  lower  prices  to  the  retail  trade  and 
as  a  result  consumption  is  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

CHEESE  HELD  FIRMLY 

STATE  A  Year 

FLATS  Jan.  19  Jan.  12  Ago 

Fresh  fancy  .. - - * - 

Fresh  av’ge  .. — - - - - —  *7 77  ~ 

Held  fancy  .  .28  -29  28  -29  25/2-26 

Held 'av’ge  ..261/2-271/2  261/2-27y2  24  -25 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  report  of  last 
week.  Trading  is  not  especially  active 
but  asking  prices  are  maintained  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  firmness.  It  is 
reported  that  a  number  of  owners  of 
fancy  whole  milk  State  flats  are  refusing 
30c  for  their  held  goods  which  indicates 
that  we  may  see  a  rise  before  long  in 
the  price  columns.  Of  course,  these 
high  prices  are  only  for  real  fancy 
marks,  but  it  indicates  the  trend  of  the 
market.  The  make  of  fresh  cheese  in 
New  York  State  is  extremely  light  and 
only  sufficient  to  take  care  of  local  trade 
needs  and  as  a  result  no  fresh  cheese  is 
being  received  in  New  York  City.  The 
make  in  Wisconsin  is  running  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  last  year  as  has  been  true  for 
sometime. 

EGGS  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

NEARBY  A  Year 

WHITES  Jan.  19  Jan.  12  Ago 

Selected  Extras  ..47-48  49-  -67 

Av’ge  extras  . 44-46  46-48  65-66 

Extra  firsts  . 43-431/2  44-45!/2  64- 

Firsts  . 42-42'/2  43-  62-63/j 

Gathered  . 39-43  /z  39-451/2  60-64 

Pullets  . 37-39  38-40  56-60 

Fancy/N.S. . . 43-48  44-47  67-68 

The  egg  market  is  slightly  easier  than 
it  was  a  week  ago.  Supplies  of  nearby 
whites  have  been  none  too  heavy  and 
the  demand  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
stocks  moving  fairly  well.  However, 
the  market  as  a  whole  has  been  a  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  affair  and  as  a 
consequence  prices  are  weaker  in  most 
classifications.  The  most  demoralized 


part  of  the  market  is  in  the  storage  egg 
trade.  Stocks  have  been  moving  out  of 
storage  very  slowly  and  holders  have 
cut  and  slashed  prices  to  the  bone  to 
move  goods.  This  is  stimulating  con¬ 
sumption  to  a  considerable  degree  but* 
has  reacted  on  the  other  marks. 

Fresh  receipts  from  the  West  are  be¬ 
coming  gradually  heavier  and  advices 
state  that  we  can  expect  freer  arrivals 
right  along.  The  weather  in  the  west 
has  not  been  particularly  bad  on  the 
hens  although  they  have  had  some  cold 
weather  and  the  lay  is  keeping  up.  At 
the  same  time  Pacific  Coast  whites  have 
had  a  very  decided  influence,  at  times 
being  very  draggy.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration  the  egg  market  is  not 
in  any  too  good  a  position  right  now. 
To  make  matters  a  little  more  compli¬ 
cated,  the  chain  stores  are  reported  to 
be  showing  more  interest  in  mixed 
colors,  so  that  this  has  weakened  the 
position  on  whites.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
browns  have  been  holding  a  relatively 
strong  position  and  were  on  par  with 
whites  on  the  18th  and  19th.  (See  com¬ 
ment  in  poultry  report.) 

LIVE  POULTRY  EASIER 


FOWLS  -  A  Year 

Jan.  19  Jan.  12  Ago 

Colored  . 30-31  30-32  -30 

Leghorns  . . 26-28  29-30  25-26 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 27-34  29-33  -  28 

Leghorns  , . ....27-29  28-29  -  27 

Broilers  . .  -40  38-40  38-40 


The  live  poultry  market  is  also  suf¬ 
fering  from  lack  of  firmness.  The 
freight  market  has  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  sentiment  although  de¬ 
mand  has  been  weak.  Express  stock  is 
usually  bringing  about  a  cent  premium 
over  the  freight  market  if  the  stock  is 
fancy.  The  fowl  market  is  far  from 
firm.  Stock  has  got  to  be  good  to  bring 
31c  for  colored  birds,  while  Leghorns 
have  been  bringing  anywhere  from  26c 
to  28c.  Chickens  are  very  irregular. 
Large  colored  chickens  are  generally 
staggy  and  these  have  been  bringing 
from  27c  to  29c.  Fancy  colored  that 
run  lighter  have  been  selling  up  to  34c 
and  those  that  are  small  enough  to  be 
considered  as  broilers  have  been  reach¬ 
ing  40c  with  an  occasional  premium  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  real  choice  marks.  Pullets 
are  averaging  about  5c  below  broiler 
chickens.  When  we  stop  to  compare 
the  live  poultry  market  and  the  egg 
market,  a  man  is  really  losing  time  try¬ 
ing  to  get  eggs  out  of  cull  pullets  with 
the  prices  where  they  are.  From  now 
on  until  fall  every  man  who  keeps  hens 
should  cull  severely,  and  prime  the 
culls  for  the  live  poultry  market. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


common  goods  ranging  down  to  $8.5^ 
White  kidneys  still  hold  from  $8.25  to] 
$9  and  peas  from  $5.25  to  $5-75. 

The  cabbage  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  a  week  ago  but  sentiment  is  cot 
as  firm.  Prices  generally  range  from  $50 
to  $55  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York, 

The  onion  market  is  still  dull  and  ir. 
regular.  State  reds  and  yellows  are  sell¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  depend, 
ing  on  quality  and  color.  Occasionally  real 
fancy  marks  are  running  higher  than  this. 

The  hay  market  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  a  week  ago  with  No.  i  hay  selling 
from  $27  to  $28  and  real  choice  stuff 
possibly  bringing  $1  more  per  ton,  other 
grades  ranging  down  to  as  low  as  $14. 

POTATO  MARKET  WEAKER 

The  potato  market  has  weakened  com 
siderably  of  late  and  in  general  it  is  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  gen¬ 
eral  trend  is  downward.  Occasionally  2 
car  comes  in  that  './ill  top  the  market  but 
values  seem  to  be  depressing  and  thfi 
“bears”  are  at  work.  Receipts  have  bee; 
extremely  heavy  and  as  a  result  an  em< 
bargo  has  again  been  declared.  Reports 
from  shipping  points  are  generally  above 
city  ideas  of  values.  States  in  bulk  per 
180  pounds  are  now  bringing  from  $7  to 
$7.50  delivered  in  New  York  whereas  a 
week  ago  they  were  fully  50c  higher.  For 
one  thing  we  have  been  having  mild 
weather  in  the  Metropolitan  district  and 
as  a  result  people  hav;  been  cutting  down 
on  potatoes  in  the  diet.  It  is  doubtful 
however,  if  they  will  go  very  much  lower 
because  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  esti¬ 
mate  supply,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  re¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  short  buyers. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  been  fairly 
firm  of  late,  generally  averaging  some¬ 
what  higher,  with  prime  nearby  veals 
selling  as  high  as  $17.  Fair  to  good 
marks  are  selling  from  $14  to  $16  and 
culls  down  to  $8. 

Prime  lambs  are  still  bringing  $16  per 
hundred  with  other  marks  selling  any* 
where  from  $11  to  $15.50,  culls  selling 
down  to  $8. 

Light  to  medium  hogs  have  been 
bringing  from  $13  to  $13.50  with  heavies 
ranging  from  $12  to  $12.50. 

Country  dressed  veal  of  choice  quality 
has  been  selling  as  high  as  21c  with 
good  to  prime  anywhere  from  15c  to 
19c,  with  common  and  others  selling 
down  to  9c. 

Country  dressed  hot  house  lambs  are 
selling  anywhere  from  $10  to  $16  each 
depending  on  quality. 

A  Letter  From  a  Hired 


FUTURES 


A  Year 

Jan.  19  Jan.  12  Ago 


(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat . 

Corn  ........ 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 


...1.77%  1.74%  1.901/4 

...  .84%  .8834  1.36% 

...  .45/2  -45%  -Ws 

A  Year 

Jan.  19  Jan.  12  Ago 


(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  ..2.02% 

Corn  No  2  Yel  . 97% 

Oats,  No.  2  . .  -53/2 


1.96 

.98% 

.54/2 


FEEDS 


Jan.  16  Jan.  9 


2.03/2 

1.51 

.71 

A  Year 
Ago 


(At  Buffalo ) 

Grd  Oats  . 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

Stand'd  Mids  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids  - 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  .... 

Yel  Hominy . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  ...... 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 


..31.50 
.  .32.00 
..34.00 
..32.00 
..37.00 
.  .35.50 
.  .40.00 
.  .33.50 
.  .33.00 
..34.00 
.  .42.75 
..52.75 
.  .36.00 
.  .38.50 
.  .41.00 

.  .48.50 


32.00 

31.50 

33.50 

31.50 
37.00 
35.00 
40.00 
34.00 
33.00 
35.00 

42.75 

52.75 

36.50 
39.00 
41.00 

49.00 


Buffalo  feed  quotations  supplied  by  New 
State  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


45.00 

33.00 

37.00 

37.50 
41.00 
40.00 
44.00 

52.50 
50.00 
53.00 

44.75 

51.75 
40.00 
43.00 
45.00 

45.50 
York 


OTHER  FARM  PRODUCE 

The  outstanding  report  in  the  bean  mar¬ 
ket  is  that  red  kidneys  have  weakened 
slightly  since  our  last  report  with  $9.60 
representing  the  top  of  the  market  and 
hard  to  get.  Most  of  the  business  is  being 
done  at  $9.50.  Marrows  top  at  $9  25  with 


Man’s  Wife 

( Continued  from  page  107) 

-  We  have  all  the  potatoes  we  need,  also 
fruit,  milk,  eggs,  butter  and  two  hogs.  But 
I  agree  with  the  employer  that  said  all 
people  are  not  alike.  We  believe  in  doing 
by  others  as  we  would  like  to  be  done  by, 
and  find  in  this  instance  that  the  boss 

must  feel  the  same  way. 

Cows  are  kept,  also  hens ;  and  we  have 
half  of  all  milk  sold  and  half  from  al 
chickens  and  eggs  sold. 

Then  this  man  gets  a  wage  by  the  yeai, 
but  I  won’t  tell  what  that  is,  for  the  hired 
men  would  sure  all  say  “There,  I  told  you 

so.” 

But  just  the  same  if  that  isn  t  large, 
year  wage  is  helped  with  the  money  from 
milk  and  poultry.  (The  hens  lay  in  winter 
too).  We  are  satisfied  that  we  do  well, 
have  been  able  to  save  a  bit  every  J 
after  we  were  married  three  years. 

I  love  farm  life— that  helps  a  man,  * 
think ;  lots  of  women  don’t. 

I  think  too  it  must  be  the  times,  ^ 
people  as  a  whole  that  don  t  own  tne] 
own  homes  seem  to  love  to  drift.  And  a5 
the  old  saying  goes  “a  rolling  stone  gath¬ 
ers  no  moss.”  Which  from  most  people' 
say  as  to  what  they  haven’t  got  I  thin* 
must  be  true. — One  Hired  Man's  Wife. 


Dhe  Hood  Red  Boot - 

the  best  boot  you  can  buy 


The  White  Rock 
Four  Buckie  Arctic 


The  only 
Rattle  King 


White  Rock 
Rubbers 
-for  all  the  family 


LOOK  at  the  red  rubber  in  these 
boots — feel  it!  Here  is  the  standard 
by  which  all  red  boots  are  judged. 
Only  Hood  seems  to  know  how  to 
produce  red  rubber  that  will  not 
crack  or  check.  And  those  tough, 
grey,  resilient,  tire-tread  soles  wear 

and  wear  and  wear . with 

all  this  there  is  comfort — a  big  fac¬ 
tor  when  you  wear  boots  all  day, 
every  day. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRO 

Watertown, 


Y ou  and  your  purse  will  both  benefit 
by  knowing  more  about  the  quality 
footwear  bearing  the  Hood  name 
—  the  Kattle  King  —  all -rubber, 
easily  cleaned  and  fleece  lined  for 
warmth — tire  tread  soled  for  wear. 
White  Rock  Rubbers,  standard  in 
homes  from  Maine  to  California — 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Look  for  the  name  Hood  on  rub¬ 
ber  footwear.  It’s  your  guarantee  of 
service  and  economy. 

DUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Massachusetts 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 

Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 


BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 


I 


TODAY,  raging  storms  can 
close  the  roads  that  lead 
away  from  your  house — 
and  still  you  will  not  be  shut  in. 
With  a  touch  of  a  finger,  you 
can  tune  in — to  a  far  off  city. 
And  you  can  listen  to  music — 
entertainment  —  education  in 
world  centers.  The  greatest  mu¬ 
sical  artists  are  broadcasting, 
and  men  who  have  played  only 
in  the  concert  halls  of  the  great¬ 
est  cities  are  playing  today  in 
every  farm  home — where  there 
is  a  Radiola. 

The  newest  Radiola  particular¬ 
ly  suited  to  the  farm  home  is 
Radiola  2.0.  It  tunes  in  with  a 


single  finger!  It  is  so  exactly 
made — with  parts  matched  to 
the  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch — 
that  although  it  has  three  tun¬ 
ing  circuits,  all  three  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  turn  of  a  single  control. 
In  distance  reception,  you  get 
extra  sensitivity  by  using  the 
amplification  control,  too — and 
the  highest  degree  of  refinement 
in  tuning,  with  the  help  of  two 
small  verniers.  But  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use,  there  is  but  one  con¬ 
trol  to  turn. 

Radiola  2.0  has  a  new  power 
Radiotron— and  gives,  with  dry 
batteries,  more  volume  than 
storage  battery  sets  give  today. 


It  is  sensitive — and  selective.  In 
all  these  points — and  in  clear, 
pure  tone ,  this  new  Radiola  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  previous  five 
tube  set! 

If  you  have  a  Radiola  and  an 
RCA  Loudspeaker — matched  to 
each  other  and  to  the  great 
broadcasting  stations — you  can 
hear  Josef  Hofmann  play — just 
as  vividly  as  the  audience  that 
sits  in  spellbound  rows  before 
him. 


^  KCA  -  Kadiola 

MADE  •  BY  -  THE  •  MAKEIVS  -  OF  •  KADIOTIVONS 


IV.  A  DIO  •  COFVPOIVATION  •  OF  *  AMEMCA  • 


SAN  F  IV.  A  N  C  I  S  C  0 


NEW  VOICK 


•  CHICAGO  • 


American  Agriculturist,  January  3®,  1926  _ 

News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

New  York  Farmers  Week  at  Cornell,  February  8-13 


(13)  115 


OLANS  are  complete  for  the  19th  annual 
■  Farmers’  Week  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  which 
will  be  held  this  year  on  February  8  to 
13,  inclusive.  Provisions  have  been  made 


further  express  the  belief  that  no  action 
to  this  end  should  be  taken  during  the 
present  legislative  year. 

Propose  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 

Among  the  other  business  measures  pro¬ 


to  take  care  of  a  larger  crowd  than  has  posed  by  the  farm  bureau  was  a  law  that 
ever  registered  at  this  annual  event.  A  - 1  *  —-1—  -c 
particularly  full  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the 
College  of  Home  Economics. 

Each  day  will  be  featured  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  some  eminent  authority  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  For  in¬ 
stance  Dr.  G.  E.  Warren,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farm  Management  of  the 
College,  will  speak  at  11  o’clock  on  Tues- 


would  make  uniform  traffic  light  regula¬ 
tions  mandatory  for  municipalities  through¬ 
out  the  State.  The  farmers  further  op¬ 
posed  the  curbing  of  efficiency  in  rural 
free  delivery  of  mail,  taking  actic  1 
similar  to  that  last  month  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange. 
The  Federation  endorsed  the  Coolid  e 
program  of  -economy  in  government  and 
recommended  that  the  same  economy  be 
applied  to  the  executive  administration  of 
New  Jersey  and  its  county  and  township 


day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  on  governments^  It^  opposed  price-fixiiig  or 
prices  and  problems  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 

Thatcher,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  will 
speak  on  Tuesday  at  2  o’clock,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of 'Farms  and  Markets,  Berne  A. 

Pyrke,  appears  on  the  program  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  2  o’clock  and  Professor  E.  R.  A. 

Selignan,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  will  talk  on  taxation  problems  on 
Thursday  at  2  o’clock. 


Grange  Masters  and  Lecturers  to 
Confer 

Farmers  Week  will  be  the  occasion  of 
a  three-day  conference  of  Grange  masters 
and  lecturers  from  all  New  York  State. 
The  conference  will  open  on  the  9th  and 
close  on  the  nth.  S.  L.  Strivings,  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  will  preside. 
Prominent  speakers  are:  Jennie  Buell, 
editor  of  the  lecturer’s  page  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly ;  Fanny  R.  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Airs.  Ruth 
Sawyer  Durand,  novelist  and  teller  of 
stories  and  J.  H.  MacFarland,  writer  on 
Country  life  subjects. 

Additional  features  of  the  Farmers’ 
U'eek  program  will  be  the  annual  East¬ 
man  Stage  Prize  speaking  contest  when 
under-graduates  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  compete  for  prizes, 
the  annual  Kermis  play  written  and  played 
by  the  students  in  the  College  as  well  as 
organ  recitals  and  concerts  during  the 
week.  Motion  pictures  will  be  shown 
every  noon  in  the  big  auditorium  in  Bailey 
Hall.  All  of  these  events  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Kermis  play  are  free  to 
the  guests  of  the  College.  Any  one  who 
has  the  time  and  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
Farmers’  Week,  loses  a  great  opportunity. 


Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton 
Brings  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Closer  Together 

AGRICULTURAL  Week  at  Trenton 
in  mid-January  brought  forth  several 
thousand  farmers  for  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  agricultural  events  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  years.  Splendid  programs  were  held 
at  the  annual  or  adjourned  meetings  of  all 
state  farm  organizations,  and  the  upward 
trend  of  farm  organization  in  the  State 
was  very  apparent.  In  conjunction  with 
the  business  and  social  programs  of  the 
agricultural  bodies,  was  held  an  excellent 
farm  products  show  in  the  Trenton 
Armory. 

Farm  Bureau  in  Active  Session. 

The  largest  farm  organization  meeting 
held  during  the  week  was  that  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture.  Following  reports  by  the 
personnel  on  the  year’s  activities  of  the 
farm  bureau,  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
considered  agricultural  policies  and  various 
legislative  measures  affecting  farmers. 

By  resolution,  the  Federation  urged 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  now  in  session,  to 
take  no  action  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bright  Investigating  Committee, 
which  is  going  into  reorganization  plans 
to  effect  economics  in  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  until  the  farmers  of  "New  Jersey 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
Committee’s  recommendations  relating  to 
agricultural  institutions.  The  farmers 


legislative  enactment  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  prices  through  subsidized  ex¬ 
port  corporations,  as  now  proposed  by 
some  of  the  western  farm  groups.  A 
four  year  course  in  agricultural  economics 
and  marketing  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  of  Agriculture  was  also  recom¬ 
mended. 

All  Officers  Re-Elected 

The  New  Jersey  Federation  re-elected 
its  officers  for  the  coming  year  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  Howard  B.  Hancock  of 
Bridgeton;  Vice-president,  D.  J.  Perrine 
of  New  Brunswick;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Frank 
App  of  Bridgeton;  Assistant  Treasurer, 
C.  E.  Garretson  of  Belle  Mead ;  and 
Trustees,  E.  E.  Logan  of  Mount  Holly, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Whiton  of  Neshanic  and 
Joseph  Barton  of  Marlton.  H.  E.  Taylor 
of  Freehold  was  re-appointed  Executive 
Secretary  and  W.  H.  Bullock,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information. 

Hoover  Addresses  State  Board 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  controls  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  United  States  Sescretary  of 
Commerce,  Herbert  C.  Hoover  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Air.  Hoover 
discussed  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  to  agricultural 
interests  and  urged  recognition  of  agri¬ 
culture  equal  to  that  of  any  other  basic 
industry. 

Among  the  other  speakers  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  were :  Hon.  A. 
Harry  Moore,  the  new  Governor  of  New 
Jersey;  Dr.  John  AI.  Thomas,  President 
of  Rutgers  University  and  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Highway  Commission. 

Officers  of  the  State  Potato  Association 
for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Frank  L.  Ott  of  Bridge- 
ton  ;  Vice-president,  C.  B.  Probasco  of 
Hightstown;  Secretary,  Fred  Brunner  of 
Cranbury  and  Treasurer,  Walter  Alinch 
of  Bridgeton. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  rounded  out  its  Winter  program 
sessions  by  an  adjourned  annual  meeting 
held  in  conjunction  with  Agricultural 
Week.  Prominent  speakers  from  among 
the  practical  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
in  the  State  addressed  well  attended  and 
representative  meetings. 

The  several  cattle  breed  associations  of 
the  State  held  well  attended  meetings. 
Elections  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  Association  for  the  coming 
year  follow:  President,  R.  Lawrence  Ben¬ 
son,  of  Princeton ;  Vice-president,  George 
B.  Post  of  Bernardsviile  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  William  T.  White  of  Prince¬ 
ton. 
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may  be  secured  from  the  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.  The  admission  fee  for  each  of  the 
three  day  courses  is  two  dollars. 


Eat  Bread  Made  From 


State  School  Will  Have  Tractor 
and  Auto  Short  Course 

’’HE  State  School  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
will  hold  a  three  day  Tractor  School — 
February  1-3,  followed  by  a  three  day 
school  for  studying  the  care  and  repair  of 
Ford  cars. 

The  school  has  received  several  models 
of  small  tractors  which  will  be  used  for 
instruction.  Mr.  Statlander  of  the  Ford 
Alotor  Company  will  have  charge  of  the 
auto  school.  A  car  will  be  dismantled  and 
rebuilt  under  his  directions.  Ford  car 
owners  are  invited  to  bring  their  cars  and 
overhaul  them  under  his  inspection. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  school 


WG-Y  Agricultural  Program, 
Feb.  1,  1926 

7:00  p.  m.  Weekly  letter,  O.  M.  Kile,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  economist  and  publicist. 

7:05  p.  m.  Weekly  market  and  crop  re¬ 
view,  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  _ 

7:15  p.  m.  Talk  on  Poultry,  supplied  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University. 

7:25  p.  m.  Progress  series — “Trucks  on 
the  Farm”,  by  B.  L.  Johnson,  vice- 
president  of  Farm  Mechanics  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

7:30  p.  m.  Address — “The  New  York 

State  Farmer”,  C.  H.  Baldwin,  New 
York  State  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

7:40  p.  m.  News  items,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

A  feature  of  the  farm  program  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  from  WGY,  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  talks  on  poultry  culture  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.  By  means  of 
these  radio  talks  the  faculty  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  hope  to  disseminate 
authoritative  information  on  the  various 
methods  of  poultry  raising  which  have 
been  successfully  carried  out. 

C.  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Alarkets  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau  of  state  institution 
farms.  There  are  forty-two  farms  con¬ 
nected  with  state  institutions  and  in  his 
talk  he  will  discuss  some  of  the  methods 
used  in  working  these  farms. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  8-13.  Farmers  Week  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  1  to  6.  Short  courses  in  dairy 
and  live  stock  management;  tractor 
operation ;  incubation  and  brooding 
at. the  New  Jersey  State  College, 
Rutgers,  N.  J. 
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DIET- EASE 
Gluten  Flour 


Reduce  Your  Weight 

If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post. 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON,  lnc.,B0ST0N.29  MASS 

Established  1876 


East  Coast  of  FLORIDA 

Here  rich  land  is  low  priced — virgin  soil 
produces  big  crops  and  a  market  is  al*i 
ready  established.  Can  you  imagine  a 
better  place  to  live  and  enjoy  life? 

The  famous  Indian  River  oranges  and' 
grapefruit;  truck  crops  in  wide  variety 
and  pineapples  provide  an  income  for- 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Unexcelled  climate;  splendid  transports- \ 
tion — rail  and  water;  good  roads,  schools 
and  churches;  fine  fishing  and  hunting; 
all  this  and  more  awaits  you  at  Fort 
Pierce,  Plan  a  trip  here  this  winter,  or 
write  for  attractive  booklet. 

B. E.  Kessler,  Executive  Secretary 

FORT  PIERCE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Saint  Lucie  County,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida 


FORT  PIERCE 

is  calling  you. 
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HORSE  BREEDERS 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  thd 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
In  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y* 


It  takes  only  8  weeks 
to  gfet  a  i>i{f  job 

In  the  Auto,  Tractor  and 
Electrical  Business 

Read  what  these  men  are  doing — here  is  your  big 
chance  to  get  “ on  easy  street.”  Come  to  these 
great  shops  on  the  biggest  SPECIAL  offer  ever 
made. 

Big  Firms  Need  Trained  Men 

The  Auto  and  Tractor  Business  is  on  the  boom.  Thousands  of  trained  men 
-will  be  needed  during  the  next  few  months.  I  get  calls  every  day  from 
Garages,  Battery  Stations,  Auto  Itepair,  and  other  successful  concerns  for 
CJpnrr-o  w  cjmith  mn,  a  TWd  McSweeny  men.  When  the  big  fellows  need  high  grade  men  they  know  Wher# 
Agency  and  Repair  ihop  at  West  to  come  for  them.  They  want  McSweeny  trained  men. 

Alexandria,  Ohio.  He  says,  ’  I  A/T— y  Tvn  lnin  1  Tnxicual 

am  clearing  over  $S0o  per  month.*'  mY  1  raining  unusual 

Scientific  tool  training — that’s  the  secret.  You  do  things  hero  according  to 
the  latest  engineering  standards.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
modern  tools  and  equipment.  You’ll  know  a  motor  like  a  brother.  That’s 
why  my  men  are  at  home  with  the  biggest  sliops  in  the  country.  If  you  want 
_  to  succeed  the  way  Smith,  Collins  and  the  rest  have — qualify  by  the  same 
rS  method. 

j-  I’ll  Pay  Your  Railroad  Fare  and  Board  You ! 

—  In  order  to  fill  the  openings  that  now  exist,  I  am  making  an  offer  no  one  has 
ever  made  before — FREE  RAILROAD  FARE,  FREE  BOARD.  But  even  that 
ts  not  all.  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  rest  in  my  letter. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

My  big  illustrated  training  book  tells  how  others  are  succeeding.  It  tell* 
many  things  you  ought' to  know  about  Autos  and  Tractors.  Write  for  it  and 
my  short  time  offer  NOW.  It  soon  expires. 

C.  B.  Gillispie  has  charge  of  s*  *  £*>*  Auto  T| 

the1  JRate^Higlwvay  ^“ssC*  MCOWeenV  and  ghODS,  Dept  2C8 

due  te  McSweeny  training.  gth  and  Wa]nut  J  su  S  lIu  1815  E.  24th  St. 

CINCINNATI,  O.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


D.  M.  Collins,  Williamsrllle, 
West  Virginia,  writes,  "After 
finishing  McSweeny  training,  I 
started  in  as  manager  of  a  gar- 
^^a^300  pe^aionth/^_^^^ 


McSweeny  Auto.  Tractor  and  Electrical  Training  Shop*, 
Dept.  2P8  (Address  shops  nearest  you.) 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cleveland,  0. 
Without  any  obligation  send  me  your  big  free  book  on 
Autos.  Also  information  regarding  special  temporary 
offer. 


Name 


Street 


City . - 


State.. 
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Massey-Harris  spader 

Low-Down — Tight  Botton  —  N arrow  Tread  —  Wide  Spread 

Our  No.  7  Two-Horse  Spreader  is  specially  designed  to  make 
work  easier  on  the  dairy  farm.  Being  narrow  with  a  short  wheel 
base,  it  can  be  taken  right  into  the  bam  for  loading  direct  from 
the  trenches,  if  desired.  It  may  also  be  turned  in  small  yards 
and  is  readily  handled  with  a  two-horse  team.  It  spreads  evenly 
clear  outside  both  wheel  tracks.  It’s  built  to  endure,  with  the 
strongest  front  bolster  found  on  any  spreader.  “Good  Equip¬ 
ment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better.” 

Write  for  the  1926  Massey-Harris  Catalog 

It  pictures  and  describes  a  complete  line  of  tillage,  seeding,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  harvesting  machinery  —  all  made  by  skilled  work¬ 
men  in  the  largest  farm  implement  factory  in  the  East.  You 
can  always  get  extra  parts  for  any  Massey-Harris  Machine. 

There’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near  you. 

Let  us  tell  you  his  name.  Write  us  today. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HARVESTER  CO.,  INC. 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 

Dept.  A  Batavia  New  York 
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Practical  \JUtchinej^ 


Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engine, 

Up  to  lO  H-R. 

30  Days’FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 


’super-powered”  one-profit, 
light  weight  WITTE  will  save  yon  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
Work  of  8  to  5  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  YEAH  TO  PAY 

Scrap  ihc  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  ray-engine  pays  for  itself,  increases  farm 
profits  $600  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 

FRFFmmmWrite  me  f°r  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 

■  “*  t E  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  Mo  obliga¬ 
tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

1806 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


1806 


Bums  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  or  Gas ~ 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compactandeasilymoved. 

Double,  balancedfly-wheelswith 
throttling  governor  that  eaves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY- a  postal 
will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  ( 
Witte  Bnildlng,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Horse  Help  FREE! 


The  new  “Save-The- 
Horse”  Book,  illus¬ 
trated,  is  ready  now. 
Better  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  book.  Tells  how 
to  diagnose  all  horse 
lameness  andailments. 
Gives  correct  treat¬ 
ment  for  every  kind  of 
case.  Our  32  years  of 
experience  in  success¬ 
fully  treating  serious  cases  through¬ 
out  the  country  make  this  wonderful 
book  possible.  Write  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day —it  tells  how  to  keep  your  horses 
working.  <Jjye  send  a  sample  guarantee 
with  each  book  and  will  gladly  answer  any 
veterinary  questions.  It’s  all  FREE— 
write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cose. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back. 51.28 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  niaig 
The  Newton  Remedy  On, 
Toledo,  Obis. 


Made  of 

California 

Redwood 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walls  —  dead  air  space — double 
glass  door3.  Shipped  complete,  | 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg*— -$13.75;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $18.95  | 
180  Egg-— SI 5-95;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45 
340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58.20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  203  Chicks  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (50  to  590  Chick),  $14.75 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  SO  days  trial-money  back  If  not 
pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  boy  until  you  aret 
our  1926  catalog:  which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  120  ,  Racine,  Wis.  | 


$c.9nL  fl  JSS, 

S»paaty80O  kiga  Crpacvy  J00  ^7  ickleS3  burner,  starts  on  oil, 
bums  oil  with  hot  blue  flame) 
No  smoke.  No  soot-  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  Carry.  You  start  ic 
and  then  you  forget  about  id 
Gallon  of  oil  last9  48  hours! 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Write 
day  lor  FREE  catalog,  -  AOENTfc 
F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND,.  WANTED.  i 

.INTER-STATE  SALES  CO.  370A5H  sf..  TIPTOK.  mDIAJU, 


American  Agriculturist,  January  30,  1925, 

Good  Hen  Feed  Pays 

Biddy?  Must  Have  It  to  Earn  Her  Keep 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  poultry  feeds.  The 
term  poultry  feed  has  covered,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  in  some  cases  still  covers  or, 
perhaps  better,  includes  a  multitude  of 
sins,  a  lot  that  adds  weight  but  does  not 
feed. 

Our  poultry  industry  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  represents,  a  vast  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital.  It  has  grown  from  a  side  line  for¬ 
merly  delegated  to  the  farm  wife  as  a 
source  of  pin  money,  to  a  specialized  in¬ 
dustry.  As  such  it  demands  as  much 
study  as  any  other  part  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  Particularly  is  this  true  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  We  here  in  the  East  are  meeting 
competition  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Pacific  Coast  producers  are  competing 
with  our  finest  product  and  if  eastern  poul- 
trymen  are  going  to  stay  in  business  and 
get  the  most  out  of  it,  they  must  use  every 
modern  method  at  their  command,  careful 
feeding  included. 

Quality  Often  Neglected  in  Feeds 

Feeding,  that  is,  right  feeding,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the.  business  as 
breeding,  hatching,  brooding,  culling  and 
housing.  But  strange  to  say,  feeding  is 
not  always  given  as  much  consideration,  not 
intentionally — but  too  often  the  poultry- 
man  buys  a  brand  of  food  because  it  is  a 
dollar  or  two  cheaper,  not  stopping  to  look 
into  the  merits  of  the  product  before  he 
makes  the  change.  He  buys  on  the  basis 
of  price  per  ton  and  does  not  take  his  hens 
into  consideration.  Th°  same  thing  is 
true  in  the  dairy  business.  Lots  of  dairy¬ 
men  buy  their  grains  according  to  the 
cost  in  dollars  per  ton  and  not  according 
to  the  feeding  value  and  then  they  kick 
because  the  cows  refuse  to  produce 
enough  milk.  " 

The  poultry  mash  mixture  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  grain  ration.  Truly 
scratch  grains  are  important,  but  their 
primary  use  is  to  induce  exercise.  The 
last  feed  at  night  is  that  old  standby, 
whole  corn.  Both  of  these  feeds  are  not 
subject  to  great  variation.  It  is  from 
the  mash  or  mixture  of  meals  or  ground 
feed  that  the  hens  derive  those  elements 
which  build  up  her  body  and  make  eggs 
and  it  Is  the  mash  which  is  subject  to  the 
greatest  variations.  Consequently  it  is 
that  which  we  have  to  watch  most  closely. 

When  Home  Mixing  Pays 

Due  to  the  very  character  of  poultry 
mash,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  merely 
looking  at  it  what  it  contains.  For  all 
the  average  layman  knows  it  may  contain 
a  lot  of  dust  or  floor  sweepings.  Certain¬ 
ly  a  mash  containing  ingredients  of  this 
character  is  not  to  be  compared,  with  ioo 
per  cent  grain  mixture.  That  is  why  so 
many  poultrymen  have  tried  mixing  their 
own  mash  for  then  they  know  positively 
what  the  hens  are  getting.  The  same 
thing  has  been  true  with  fertilizer.  We 
know  that  years  ago  many  unscrupulous 
dealers  used  sand  or  road  dust  as  a  filler 
and  the  men  who  bought  the  fertilizer 
paid  freight  on  that  useless  ingredient. 
Tliis  continued  for  a  while  until  the.  larger 
and  more  reliable  fertilizer  companies  put 
on  the  market  products  of  high  analysis 
which  make  home  mixing  less  practicable. 

Under  some  circumstances  home  mixing 
pays,  particularly  if  a  man  can  buy  what 
he  wants  in  quantity  and  at  a  price  to 
make  it  worth  his  while.  Where  a  man 
buys  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  or  so  of 
the  various  ingredients  of  a  poultry  mash 
he  must  pay  a  higher  price  on  these  less 
than  ton  lots  and  that  naturally  forces  up 
his  ultimate  cost,  bringing  it  as  high  and 
sometimes  higher  than  ready  mixed  goods. 

There  is  another  factor  with  which  the 
man  who  mixes  his  own  mash  has  to  con¬ 
tend,  especially  he  who  uses  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  that  is  supply.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  all  of  the  Ingredients  de¬ 
sired  because  the  stock  of  the  local  dealer 
may  have  become  temporarily  exhausted 
and  a  substitute  must  be  made  or  it  may 


that  the  hens  may  get  a  different  feed  and 
it  may  throw  them  into  a  molt,  resulting 
in  a  direct  money  loss,  especially  if  the 
molt  comes  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
when  eggs  are  high  in  price. 

Good  Commercial  Feeds  More  Uniform 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  man  who  j 
mixes  his  own  feed,  faces  the  problem  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  ingredients.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  go  over  the  feed  analy¬ 
sis  reports  of  our  state  departments  of 
agriculture  to  see  how  the  feed  ingredients; 
vary.  For  instance  in  the  1924  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Feeds  and  Chemistry  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  wheat  middlings  vary  anywhere 
from  13.3  per  cent  protein  to  over.  20  per 
cent  protein.  Again  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  located  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,in  its  report  on  the  analysis 
of  commercial  feeding  in  1923  shows  that 
in  50  samples  of  wheat  middlings  taken 
in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey,  the  fat 
content  varied  anywhere  from  approxi-^ 
mately  2  per  cent  to  slightly  more  than  6 
per  cent,  while  the  fibre  varied  all  the  way 
from  1  per  cent  and  a  fraction  to  as  much 
as  10 y2  per  cent. 

You  can  easily  imagine  how  a  ration 
would  vary  under  such  circumstances  and 
the  effect  that  this  variation  would  have 
upon  the  hens,  for  hens  and  cows  as  well, 
may  be  easily  thrown  off  their  feed  and 
their  production  temporarily  curtailed  by 
an  abrupt  change  and  variation  in  their 
ration.  You  can  see  therefore  why  the 
average  poultryman  will  generally  find  it 
more  practical  to  buy  good  commercially 
mixed  feed.  It  is  the  fellow  who  is  using 
floor  sweepings  and  other  useless  fillers 
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LEGHORN  CHICKS  Tf™oln 

Blood  Tested,  Free  Range  Breeders.  1st  hatch 
Feb.  17th — Our  15th  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
Ask  us  to  quote  prices  and  PROVE  it. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM, 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


OHIO 
ACCREDITED 


BABY/CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  that  tells  about 
our  blood  tested  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Se¬ 
lection  of  breeding  birds  supervised  by  In¬ 
spector  trained  by  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
chicks  are  backed  by  the  best  poultry  scien¬ 
tists.  They  cost  no  more.  * 'Better  be  safe 
than  sorry/'  An  old  reliable  hatchery  established  11 
years  ago.  Write  today. 

BRYAN  HATCHERY, 

502  Wilson  St.,  BRYAN,  OHIO. 


-BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . .  12.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  14.00 

White  and  Buff  Bocks  -  14.00 

S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Reds - 14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas  - 14.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00  ---- 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
5%  Discount  on  Orders  Placed  Now 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  8. 
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flocks. 

100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R  I  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  W* 

Burred  P  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
«/  WuAndnttes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Yf:  Wyando  tes  w  a]s0  guarantee  100%  live  de- 
Mixed  Chicks  "ycry  posKtpald. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  V. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


1  Eli  MS  LEGHORN  P  U  LLETS 

Thousands  now  at  low  prices.Trapnested,  COCKE/i£I^ 
pedigreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years.  Pay 

.  after  you  see  them.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  PfPMS 

Write  to 4a y  for  special  $ale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog. 

'gEO.T5-  FERRIS,  o  84  UNION.  GRANO  Rapids.  MlCH.  JZLxuOr 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORN^ 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  win¬ 
ter  layers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record 
layers  American  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  win-, 
ners  New  York-Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous 
money  makers.  Stock,  Eggs,  Chicks,  etc., 
shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  51  PORTLAND,  1ND. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  H.  A. 

11  "  "" 

CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte*, 
R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  «- 
hfhition  erades.  Catalog  free. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  30,  1926 
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No  matter  whether^ 
you  have  ever 
bought  baby  chicks  or 
,  _  not  — don’t  order  1926 

;  chicks  until  you  have  read  this  book. 

Written  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
requests  for  such  a  book,  it  contains 
information  that  will  enable  any 
poultryman  to  select  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  will  produce  bigger 
profits. 

Write  for  it  now.  It  takes  the 
risk  out  of  buying  chicks.  At  one 
reading  it  will  give  you  the  same 
knowledge  that  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  have  taken  years  to 
obtain  through  experience. 

Send  for  it  today.  Sent  free. 

THE  KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.J.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Address  Dept.  10 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

While,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post^ 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass  n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Aiso  Chicks  from  -selected, 
mwshhcmmi  heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHiCKSj. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Dept.  C  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer  to  you 
for  ordering  your  baby  chicks  30  to  60 
days  before  you  want  them  shipped. 
Our  Prices  Are  Right 
Our  Chicks  Are  Right 
GUARANTEED 

tINESVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  C. 

LINESVILLE,  PA. 

MANSFIELD  CHICKS 

There’s  38  years’  experience  back  of  every 
chick  we  sell.  Our  1926  Catalog  tells  how 
we’re  hatching  them  better  than  ever.  It’s 
free,  but  worth  a  lot.  Write  for  it  today. 
Get  our  guaranteed  prices  for  entire  season. 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
1214  School  St.,  1116  Oldham  St., 

Mansfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Member  hit.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


MBY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
B.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  BOCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Beds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 

catalog 


SEIDELT0N  FARMS, 


Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guln- 
?**»  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  eata- 
*«•  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


who  makes  home  mixing  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion,  for  a  poor  cheap  mash  is  expensive 
at  any  price,  especially  when  competition 
is  forcing  us  to  get  the  greatest  return 
possible  from  every  hen. 


Wyandottes  December  Money 
Makers  at  Farmingdale 
Contest 

F'XURING  the  month  of  December  the 
Wyandottes  as  a  breed  returned  a 
greater  profit  per  pullet  than  any  .  of  the 
other  breeds  entered  in  the  Contest.  The 
profit  above  cost  of  all  feed  was  almost  42c 
per  pullet.  Leghorns  were  second  most 
profitable  breed,  with  32c  per  bird  and 
Reds  were  third  with  29c. 

The  Andalusians  and  Light  Brahmas 
laid  an  egg  well  over  the  standard  require¬ 
ment  of  two  ounces,  while  all  of  the  other 
breeds  were  only  slightly  under  this  mark 
in  weight. 

We  started  feeding  semi-solid  buttermilk 
in  December,  beginning  with  one  pound 
per  hundred  birds.  This  is,  of  course, 
mixed  with  soaked  oats,  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  per  hundred,  birds;  the  total 
mixture  for  1,200  pullets  being  50  pounds 
soaked  oats  and  30  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk.  In  addition  the  birds  receive  50 
pounds  of  soaked  oats  fed  as  scratch  grain 
at  11  A.  M.  All  of  the  daily  allowance 
of  scratch  grain  is  fed  in  the  afternoon. 

In  spite  of  cold  weather,  the  production 
of  the  pullets  entered  in  the  contest  was 
5%  higher  during  the  eleventh  week  than 
during  the  previous  week.  The  production 
is  well  over  the  production  at  the  same 
time  in  the  last  contest. 

The  leading  pen  at  present  is  owned  by 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
They  are  R.  I.  Reds  and  have  laid  457 
eggs  since  November  1.  Second  is  a  pen 
of  White  'Wyandottes  owned  by  Byron 
Pepper  of  Georgetown,  Delaware.  They 
have  laid  423  eggs.  Third  is  a  pen  of  W. 
Leghorns  owned  by  C.  R.  Misner  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.  They  have  laid  41 1  eggs. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm’s  Reds  and  a  team 
of  Wyandottes  entered  by  Byron  Pepper 
tied  for  first  place  for  the  week,  with  a 
production  of  50  eggs,  or  almost  72%. 
Clarence  G.  Parker’s  Leghorns  were  sec¬ 
ond  high  pen  with  .49  eggs.  A  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  owned  by  W.  H.  Van  Win¬ 
kle  and  a  team  oT  the  same  variety  en¬ 
tered  by  Lewis  Farms  tied  for  third  place 
with  45  eggs  each.  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm’s  Leghorns  and  Woodacre  Farm’s 
Barred  Rocks  tied  for  fourth  place  with 
a  score  of  43  eggs  each. 


Egg-Laying  Contest  for  Poultry 
Students 

r_PHE  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri- 
culture  at  Farmingdale  has  started 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  egg-laying 
contest  in  the  United  States  open  only 
to  students.  Seven  students  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  have  entered  four  pens  of  25  single 
comb  white  leghorn  pullets  which  were 
purchased  from  Long  Island  poultrymen. 
The  students  take  entire  care  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  during  the  contest  which  runs  15 
weeks.  Students  buy  their  own  feed  and 
sJl  their  own  eggs.  For  the  three  weeks 
the  contest  has  been  in  operation,  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  all  pens  has  heen  a  little 
over  53%.  The  production  of  the  pen  now 
leading  the  contest  has  been  68%. 


The  first  thing  I  do  after  I  get  a  new 
broom  or  mopstick  is  to  take  it  to  the  shop 
and  bore  a  good-sized  hole  through  the 
handle  about  two  inches  from  the  top. 
Through  this  I  tie  a  stout  cord  to  hang 
the  broom  up  by.  Standing  mops  and 
brooms  up  in  the  comer  soon  spoils  them, 
and  they  cost  these  days,  too. 

— E.  L.  Vincent. 


Each  year  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen  solve  their  poultry  problems  by  writing  me:  “Hillpot,  send 
me  some  of  those  chicks  like  last  year’s.”  And  because  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  confidence  of  such 
trade,  and,  also,  because  I  have  a  poultryman’s  pride  in  my  business,  each  year  I  see  that  my  chicks 
are  as  good  as  the  last,  if  not  better.  To  these  good  friends  the  reason  for  Hillpot  superiority  don’t 

matter _ that’s  my  job.  As  business  men  they  are  interested  in  profits  and  they  know  from  experience 

(and  don’t  think  that  they  haven’t  experimented)  that  a  Hillpot  Quality  Chick  gives  them  less  trouble 
and  shows  a  greater  profit  on  their  investment.  Here  are  the  reasons; 


Vigorous  Strains 

Reds  Rocks 


High  Egg  Yield 

Wyandottes 


Early  Maturity 

Leghorns 

Send  for  My  1926  Gataiogue— Free  and 

FuU  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  and 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success 
It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the  cost  of 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit.,, 
PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 
Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected 
certified  hen.  will  make  you  a  greater  profit  by  the 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 

Soui  for  free  Catalogue,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
kept  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc, 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

Pure-bred,  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
and  approved'  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  On;  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  . .  L00 

S.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  ..  4.25 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25 

H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  H0YTVILLE,  OHIO.  „ 

“WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM. 
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$62.50 
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THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  _  You  can  .feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  bleeding  und 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  “hK*  alUe°ut  a°nd 

special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

*  Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded_  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25 _ 

Wh,  Br.,  Biack  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds - 4.25 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.’  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  toda; 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM, 

200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

No  Common  Hatchery  Chicks, 

hens.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Circular. 
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_ 4.25 

8.00 
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15.00 

72.00 

_  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

_  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

catalog,  or 

order  direct  from 

this  ad. 

Box  12. 

KENTON. 

OHIO. 

Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  . $8.00  $15.00  $44.00  $72.00  $140.00 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .  8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  . 8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain,  . 13.00  25.00  72.00  120.00 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  . $10.00  per  100  straight. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Schwegler’s  *4THOR-0-BRED?*  BabyCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAV ” 

They  Jive  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  ray  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  10c.  and  up.  Order  early, 
■i,  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  6HICK  BOOK. 
S-chwegucr-s  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo,  n.y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED 
BARRED 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the  kind  that 
make  Mg  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 


K0STER  POULTRY  FARM, 


Laurel,  Delaware. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Big  discount  now  giv¬ 
en  on  all  orders  re¬ 
ceived  this  month  for  Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock. 
Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 

335  Main  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 
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The  Ccir  0lini3.Il — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


♦/^ABRIEL  Featherstone  ?’  The  Baro- 
net’s  cheeks  had  grown  actually  pale. 

‘I  see/  said  Latimer,  ‘that  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  activities,  Sir  Andrew, 
with  the  particular  forrr  of  service  to 
the  Royal  Government  in  which  he  has 
teen  emplojred  by  Captain  Mandeville.’ 

‘By  me,  sir?’  Mandeville  demanded. 

Latimer’s  ironic  smile  was  momen¬ 
tarily  turned  upon  him. 

‘Lord  William  Campbell,’  he  said,  ‘is 
hardly  the  most  discreet  of  men.  Fie 
is  rather  too  easily  drawn.  And  vhat 
without  the  ’ure  of  personal  gain  that 
dulled  your  own  wits,  Captain.  There 
are  times  when  self-interest  becomes  a 
bandage  to  the  eyes  of  caution.  That, 
I  think,  was  your  own  case  this  morn¬ 
ing.’  _  — :  • 

‘You  infernal  spy!’  said  Mandeville, 
with  cold  rage. 

Latimer  shrugged  airily.  ‘A  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.’ 

‘Will  j^ou  tell  me  what  it  means?’  de¬ 
manded  Sir  Andrew.  ‘What  has  this 
to  do  with  Featherstone?’ 

‘I’ll  tell  you  sir!’  cried  Mandeville. 

But  Latimer  stayed  him.  He  domin¬ 
ated  now,  by  the  fear  for  Featherstone 
which  he  had  inspired. 

‘I  think  it  will  come  better  from  me, 
perhaps.  Gabriel  Featherstone  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee  of 
th  Provincial  Congress  and  a  member 
also  of  more  than  one  of  its  sub-com¬ 
mittees.  Ite  has  abused  his  position  to 
keep  the  King’s  Council  informed  of  cv.r 
secret  measures,  and  he  has  already 
woven  a  rope  for  the  necks  of  several 
of  us.  The  moment  isn’t  opportune  for 
hanging  us.  But  should  it  come,  as  the 
King’s  Government  confid  ally  believes 
it  will,  Featherstone  will  be  brought 
forward  as  a  witness  to  swear  away  our 
lives.  I  gather  that  the  Royal  Council 
will  be  content  with  hanging  me,  the 
ringleader,  as  a  warning  and  an  example. 
It’s  a  bugbear  that  does  not  greatly 
alarm  me.  Anyhow,  I  am  prepared  to 
take  the  risk,  sooner  than  give  you 
occasion,  Sir  Andrew,  to  mourn  a  valued 
servant,  the  son  of  one  still  more  valued. 
But  you  can’t  expect  the  others  con¬ 
cerned  to  be  equally  complacent.  To 
remove  the  risk,  they  will  remove 
Featherstone.  And  the  manner  of  it 
will  be  as  I  have  said.’ 

Sir  Andrew  stared  at  him,  his  jaw 
fallen,  the  anger,  which  seethed  abun¬ 
dantly  within  him,  momentarily  held  in 
leash  by  dismay.  And  then  at  last 
Mandeville  spoke. 

‘It’s  false!’  he  said.  ‘False!  A  silly 
trap  to  catch  the  name  of  the  real  de¬ 
nouncer.  Featherstone  is  not  the  man. 
It  was  not  Featherstone  who  supplied 
Lord  William  with  his  list.’ 

‘In  that  case  it  is  odd  that  the  list 
should  be  in  Featherstone’s  handwrit¬ 
ing,’  Mr.  Latimer  mocked  him.  ‘You’ll 
remember  tha.  I  saw  it,  Captain.’ 

Mandeville  remembered  not  only  that 
he  had  seen  it,  but  that  he  had  very 
closely  inspected  it. 

‘When  did  you  see  it?  How  did  you 
see  it?’  Sir  Andrew  demanded. 

And  it  was  Mandeville  who  answered 
him,  and  who,  by  his  answer  which  re¬ 
lated  the  whole  of  that  morning’s  inter¬ 
view  at  the  Governor’s,  explained  to  him 
several  obscurities  in  what  Latimer  had 
just  said. 

‘So  that  you’re  no  better  than  a  dirty 
spy!’  cried  Sir  Andrew  in  disgust  and 
fury.  ‘A  dirty  spy:  You  and  your 
friend  Cheney.’ 

‘A  spy,  if  you  will.  But  the  rest  I 
disavow.  Cheney’s  no  friend  of  mine.’ 

‘And  you’ve  denounced  Gabriel  to 
your  fellow-rebels?’  Sir  Andrew  asked 
him. 

Mr.  Latimer  shook  his  head.  ‘If  I 
ha  1  already  done  that,  should  I  be  here 
to  warn  you  to  get  him  removed?  The 
moment  after  I  denounce  him,  he  will 
certainly  be  apprehended,  and  then  .  .  / 
Mr.  Latimer  shrugged  eloquently.  ‘I 
trust.  Sir  Andrew,  that  you  will  place 


this  at  least  to  my  credit:  that  out  of 
my  anxiety  to  spare  you  necessary  pain 
— the  pain  cf  one  who  may  feel  himself 
in  part  responsible  for  the  dreadful  fate 
that  overtakes  another — I  have  been  less 
than  faithfu.  to  my  duty.’ 

Sir  Andrew  made  him  no  answer.  He 
looked  heavily  at  Mandeville,  as  if  for 
guidance.  Mandeville’s  face,  now  a  mask 
of  complete  composure,  dissembled  the 
activity  of  his  mind.  The  dismay  and 
anger  at  the  prospect  of  losing  so  very 
valuable  a  spy — for  whether  Feather¬ 
stone  escaped  or  were  hanged,  he  would 
be  lost  to  Mandeville  as  a  channel  of 
information — was  being  dissipated  by 
the  knowledge  that  Latinjer  had  not  yet 
denounced  him.  In  that  case  all  might 
yet  be  well. 

‘And,  of  course,’  he  said  acidly,  ‘your 
regard  for  Sir  Andrew  will  hardly  go  so 
far  as  to  cause  you  to  refrain  from  de¬ 
nouncing  Featherstone.’ 

Latimer  did  not  conceal  his  rather 
scornful  amusement. 

‘Such  guilelessness,  Captain!  Oh,  the 
official  mind!  But  I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  knowledge  you  seek.  I  shall  go 


before  the  Committee  at  six  o’clock  to¬ 
day  with  the  information  you  were  good 
enough  to  give  me  this  morning.’ 

‘You  really  think  you  will?’  said  Man¬ 
deville,  unpleasantly. 

‘I  know  I  will.  Which  is  why  I  must 
be  taking  my  leave.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
Andrew,  you  are  warned,  and  in  good 
time  to  pass  the  warning  on  to  Feather¬ 
stone.’ 

Sir  Andrew,  standing  stiff  and  scowl¬ 
ing,  made  him  no  answer. 

Mr.  Latimer  bowed  gracefully,  and 
turned  to  depart. 

But  he  found  that  Mandeville  had  got 
between  him  and  the  door.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  spoke,  his  voice  cold  and  level,  but 
full  of  menace. 

‘Sir  Andrew,  this  man  must  not  be 
allowed  to  leave.’ 

CHAPTER  VI 
The  Deception 

IR  ANDREW  roused  himself  at  that 
summons.  He  reached  out  a  hand 
to  arm  himself  with  the  r  ding- whip  that 
lay  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Latimer  midway  between  the 
Bayonet  and  the  equerry,  although  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  latter’s  words  and  clear 
purpose,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
distress. 

‘You  think  to  detain  me  by  force?’  he 
asked,  and  smiled. 

The  Captain  found  himself  admiring 
the  young  man’s  composure. 

‘You  must  see,  Mr.  Latimer,  that  in 
the  circumstances  we  cannot  possibly 
suffer  you  to  depart.’ 

‘Not  onlv  do  I  see  ic.  I  foresaw  it. 
It  was  part  of  the  risk  I  took/ 

‘Lay  hold  of  him,  Robert/  cried  Sir 
Andrew.  He  sprang  forward  as  he 
spoke,  and  Captain  Mandeville  did  the 
like  from  Latimer’s  other  side. 

To  avoid  them,  Latimer  backed  swift¬ 
ly  to  the  sideboard,  and  at  the  same 


time  lugged  from  the  pocket  of  his 
bottle-green  riding-coat  a  heavy,  ugly- 
looking  pistol. 

‘Not  so  fast,  gentlemen!’  he  begged 
them,  displaying  that  intimidating  wea¬ 
pon. 

It  brought  them  up  sharply  in  their 
advance,  and  Myrtle  cried  out  at  the 
same  moment. 

‘You  didn’t  understand  me,  I  think/ 
said  Latimer.  ‘I  told  you  that  I  fore¬ 
saw  something  of  this  kind.  Praemo- 
nitus,  praemunitus/  And  he  wagged  the 
pistol.  ‘It  is  the  motto  of  my  house. 
As  Sir  Andrew  can  tell  you,  I  come  of 
a  singularly  prudent  family,  Captain 
Mandeville.  And  now  that  you  realize 
you  are  at  a  disadvantage,  perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  depart  without  doing 
violence  to  the  proprieties.’ 

‘My  God,  you  graceless  blackguard!’ 
Sir  Andrew  railed  at  him.  ‘D’ye  dare 
threaten  me?  D’ye  dare  draw  a  pistol 
on  me?  On  me?’ 

‘Nay,  Sir  Andrew.  It  is  you  who 
threaten.  I  do  no  more  than  protect 
myself.  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.’ 


Thus  his  cursed  irony,  which  he  could 
not  repress,  dug  wider  than  ever  the 
breach  between  himself  and  the  man  he 
loved,  the  man  who  because  his  •  erst¬ 
while  affection  for  Harry  was  now 
turned  to  gall,  would,  he  knew,  show 
him  no  mercy. 

Sir  Andrew  measured  him  with  eyes 
of  unspeakable  hate,  the  hate  born  of 
anger  that  is  baffled  and  mocked. 

‘Let  the  dog  go,  Robert,’  he  growled. 

Mandeville  had  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  would  risk 
being  shot  rather  than  lose  the  services 
of  Featherstone.  But  because  he  pre¬ 
ferred — self-preservation  being  the  first 
law  of  nature  with  him,  too — that  Lati¬ 
mer  should  first  empty  his  pistol  into 
somebody  else,  he  made  a  pretence  of 
acquiescence. 

He  bowed  a  little,  shrugged,  and  step¬ 
ped  aside. 

‘You  win  the  trick,  Mr.  Latimer,’  he 
said  lightly.  ‘But  it  is  only  the  first  in 
the  game.’ 

‘Observe,  though,  that  I’ve  trumped 
the  knave/  Mr.  Latimer  smiled  back  at 
him.  He  pocketed  his  pistol  again,  but 
took  the  precaution  of  keeping  his  hand 
on  the  butt.  As  if  perceiving  this,  and 
if  as  ostentatiously  to  show  him  that  his 
way  to  the  door  was  clear,  Captain 
Mandeville  turned  aside  and  crossed  the 
room  to  the  mantelpiece  at  the  other 
end. 

Latimer  paused  a  moment  looking  at 
Sir  Andrew,  and  his  eyes  clouded  with 
regret.  He  appeared  on  the  point  of 
speaking,  and  then,  as  if  realizing  that 
here  words  must  be  wasted,  he  bowed 
again  and  walked  to  the  door.  Even  as 
his  fingers  closed  upon  its  crystal  knob, 
Captain  Mandeville’s  seized  the  bellrope 
by  which  he  had  gone  to  stand.  Once, 
twice,  thrice,  he  to.  at  it,  sounding  in 
the  servants’  quarters  a  tocsin  of  alarm 
that  must  bring  every  lackey  in  the 


place  at  the  double  to  intercept  Latimer, 
before  he  could  leave  the  house. 

‘I  ought  to  shoot  you  for  that/  he  told 
the  Captain.  ‘But  it  isn’t  necessary.’  He 
locked  the  door,  withdrew  the  key,  and 
crossed  the  room  again,  under  their 
wondering  eyes.  ‘I  shall  have  to  follow 
the  example  of  King  Cl  arles,  and  Lave 
by  the  window.’  He  unfastened  the 
long  glass  door  that  gave  egress  to  the 
lawn. 

‘It’s  an  omen/  Carey  raged  at  him. 
‘You  go  to  the  same  fate.’ 

‘But  in  a  better  cause/  said  Latimer, 
as  he  pulled  the  wing  of  the  door. 

‘I  warn  you.  sir/  Carey  flung  after 
him,  as  he  was  stepping  out,  ‘that,  if  any 
harm  comes  to  Featherstone,  I’ll  see 
you  hanged  for  it  though  it  cost  me  life 
and  fortune.  You  graceless,  treacherous 
hound !’ 

Mr.  Latimer  was  gone.  Mandeville 
sprang  to  the  window,  and  stepped  out, 
to  see  him  racing  across  the  lawn  to  the 
gravelled  drive,  where  his  negro  groom 
was  waiting  with  the  horses.  At  the 
same  moment  came  clattering  steps 
across  the  hall  outside,  alarmed  beatings 
on  the  door,  and  alarmed,  plaintive, 
liquid  accents  of  the  black  servants  call¬ 
ing  to  their  master. 

Sir  Andrew  bade  them  cease  and  be¬ 
gone,  with  a  roughness  such  as  he  rare¬ 
ly  employed  towards  those  who  served 
him.  They  departed,  chattering  and 
wondering.  To  increase  their  wonder, 
Mr.  Latimer  from  beyond  the  porch,  al¬ 
ready  mounted,  was  calling  Remus.  He 
tossed  the  abstracted  key  to  the  old 
butler,  then  wheeled  his  horse  about  and 
rode  off  with  his  groom. 

He  was  halfway  down  the  avenue,  be¬ 
fore  there  surged  out  of  the  pain  seeth¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  under  the  mask  of  non¬ 
chalance  he  had  worn  the  recollection 
of  another  matter  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  deal  whilst  here  at  Fairgrove. 
And  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the 
gates  that  he  conquered  the  anger  that 
was  driving  him  headlong  away  despite 
that  recollection. 

It  had  been  his  hope  to  make  a  very 
different  impression,  to  earn  some  con¬ 
sideration  in  return  for  the  service  he 
wrent  to  do  at  some  risk  to  himself.  And 
he  had  also  hoped  from  this  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  explain  hijjiself  to 
Myrtle,  to  reason  her  into  a  gentler 
frame  of  mind,  and  to  persuade  her  that 
because  he  loved  his  country  was  no 
sufficient  reason  why  she  should  refuse 
to  marry  him. 

It  was  Mandeville’s  presence  at  Fair- 
grove  which  had  made  shipwreck  of  his 
hopes,  sweeping  the  interview  into  a 
course  so  difficult  from  all  that  he  de¬ 
sired. 

He  drew  rein,  undetermined.  He 
could  not  depart  thus,  leaving  the  situa¬ 
tion  between  Myrtle  and  himself  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  worse  than  before  he  came. 

He  paused,  considering.  ,From  the 
distance  came  a  plaintive  chant,  the 
singing  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  rice- 
fields  by  the  river,  and  the  sound  in¬ 
spired  him.  He  would  write  a  note  to 
her,  begging  her  to  come  to  him  out 
here.  A  friendly  slave — and  he  was  well 
known  to  them  all — should  be  his  mes¬ 
senger. 

He  flung  down  from  his  horse,  gave 
hi  reins  to  the  groom,  and  ordered  him 
to  ride  for  a  half-mile  or  so,  and  there 
await  him.  Then  he  left  the  avenue, 
and  plunged  awray  through  the  live-oaks 
and  the  tangle  of  vines  in  the  direction 
of  the  chanting  voices.  But  progress 
through  the  undergrowth  of  that  leafy 
-wilderness  became  more  difficult  the  far¬ 
ther  he  penetrated.  And  at  last  he  was 
forced  to  pause,  and,  in  pausing,  recon¬ 
sidered.  Better  for  his  purpose  than  a 
plantation  slave  wmuld  be  one  of  the 
house  servants;  and,  if  he  waited,  some 
one  of  these  would  surely  pass  along 
the  avenue  bef  re  very  long.  They  were 
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What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  *he  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Chark*^  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  breaks  her  engagement  to  him.  By  means  of  a  clever 
ruse  and  disguise,  Latimer  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  and  his  confidential  advisor  Captain  Mandeville,  a  notorious 
fortune  hunter.  In  addition  to  learning  the  British  plans,  Latimer  sees 
the  list  of  the  raiders  reported  by  the  spy  whom  he  is  seeking.  He 
recognizes  the  handwriting  as  that  of  Gabriel  Featherstone,  an  old 
school  chum  and  a  member  of  the  inner  Council  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
Later  Latimer  calls  upon  his  estranged  fiancee  and  there  finds  Mande¬ 
ville  who  although  distantly  related  to  Myrtle,  seeks  her  hand.  Mande¬ 
ville  recognizes  Latimer  and  a  tense  scene  ensues  in  which  Mandeville 
reveals  Harry’s  activities  and  brands  him  as  a  spy  before  Myrtle  and 
her  father. 
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Lone  Scouts  of  America 


American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


1AM  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity  -for  a  last 
reminder  that  every 
Lone  Scout  should 
register  in  January. 
Just  write  a  letter 
saying  you  wish  to  re¬ 
main  a  Lone  Scout, 
enclose  five  cents  and 
send  it  to  Lone 
Scout  of  America, 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  You  prob¬ 
ably  already  know  that  Mr.  Perry  has 
resigned,  that  the  Long  House  has  been 
moved  to  New  York,  and  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Wise  is  taking  Mr.  Perry’s  place. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  you  once  more 
of  the  contest  now  running.  Write  us  a 
letter  on  “The  Funniest  Experience  I 
Ever  Had”  and  try  for  the  prizes  which 
are  a  six  months  subscription  to  ‘‘Boys 
Life ”  and  a  years  subscription  to  any 
A.  L.  S.  A.  P. 


My  Collections 

MY  tribe  papers  come  first  because  I 
like  these  best.  I  have  about  ninety. 
My  oldest  paper  is  the  November-Decem- 
ber  1919  Indian  Magazine  published  by 
Ralph  Carmichael.  My  largest  paper  is  the 
sixty  page  third  anniversary  issue  of 
Breezy  Scout.  My  smallest  paper  is  the 
the  4  page  4x5  typewritten  July -August 
1924  issue  of  the  Western  Canuck. 

I  have  quite  a  bunch  of  letters  from 
scouts  which  I  prize  quite  highly. 

I  have  about  fifty  coins,  over  a  hundred 
bills,  several  hundred  stamps,  three  Lone 
Scout  booklets,  a  big  stack  of  magazines, 
such  as  Boy’s  Life,  Lone  Scout  and 
American  Boy,  a  few  curios,  a  few  books 
and  some  pictures  of  scouts  clipped  from 
papers. 

MAURICE  BLACKMAN  (10) 
Holmesville,  N.  Y. 


New  Members 

Eugene  P.  Coyler,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 
Robert  McClenahan,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 
William  Okesson,,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

Roy  Herman,  LaRaysville,  Pa. 

Van  Gorden  Adams,  Ithaca  ,N.  Y. 

Robert  Sherman,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y  . 

Frank  S.  Brownell,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Karl  I.  Nelson,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Charles  LeVan  Searls,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Wilbur  August,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Marvin  DeWitt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Rom,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 

Donald  W.  Fuller,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Victor  Adams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  Lynch,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

Orville  P.  Knowlton,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 
Llewellyn  Rogers,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  Tilford,  Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Bradley,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
Tallmadge  B.  Bradley,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
Elden  Cook,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Downey,  Camp  Downey,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  Jobes,  Corydon,  Pa. 

Roger  R.  Bromley,  Peru,  N.  Y. 

Barnard  Bromley,  Peru,  N.  Y. 

Karl  I.  Nelson,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


four  months  old.  Therefore,  If  a  pair  of 
mice  have  good  luck  and  no  deaths  in  their 
family,  under  normal  conditions  they  in¬ 
crease  in  a  year  to  434,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  they  number  65,778.  Now 
Scouts  while  you  are  trapping  set  a  few 
of  your  traps  that  are  not  strong  enough 
for  Skunks,  etc.,  for  mice,  and  lets  keep 
their  number  down. 

Yours  scoutingly, 

DONALD  SHOEMAKER  (10) 
Orwell,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Dear  Scouts: — I  have  Just  passed  my  third 
degree  and  found  it  very  interesting. 
What's  the  trouble  with  you  scouts  that 
are  not  passing  your  degrees?  Get  busy. 
What  good  are  yob  getting  from  scouting 
If  you  are  not  studying  your  degrees.  You 
will  find  it  fun  to  pass  them  and  will  en¬ 
joy  yourself  in  the  woods  more  because 
you  know  more  about  them. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  story  contest  for  it  would  get  scouts 
interested  in  writing  stories  for  oti.er 
papers.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  print  stories  all  the  time  though, 
because  letters,  give  every  scout  a  chance 
at  contributing. 

I  like  Bill  Barber’s  idea  of  a  whole  Lone 
Scout  page.  Why  not  stop  the  crossword 
puzzle  and  let  us  have  the  space? 

Well,  Leslie  and  Henry  you  will  get  your 
long  letters  from  Harry  Phillips  all  right. 
I  know  because  I  got  one  myself  for  send¬ 
ing  him  a  stone  from  Lake  Champlain. 
You  are  liable  to  get  others,  too,  if  you 
answer  his  first  one.  I  did. 

Let’s  make  1926  a  year  that  will  put  the 
A.  A.  tribe  on  the  map  What  do  you 
say?  One,  two,  three,  go! 

Your  brother  scout, 

FRANK  VAUGHN,  (10) 
Route  5,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

I  have  passed  the  first  two  degrees  and 
am  nearly  done  with  the  third.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  rabbits.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  nineteen  Belgian  hares.  I  sent 
twenty-one  rabbits  to  New  York  for  the 
holiday  market.  These  brought  me  $46.73. 
With  the  proceeds  I  buy  little  articles  that 
I  want,  and  put  the  rest  in  the  bank.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  lone  scouts 
who  are  raising  rabbits,  or  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  rabbits. 

When  the  lone  scout  editor  announced 
that  he  would  like  some  ways  to  improve 
the  lone  scout  column,  it  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing.  The  first  idea  that  came  to  my  mind 
was  to  change  the  name  from  Lone  Scout 
Column  to  Lone  Scout  Page.  This,  I  think 
would  put  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
lone  scouts  of  the  A.  A.  tribe,  to  contribute 
articles.  Another  suggestion  that  I  have 
to  make,  is  to  have  part  of  a  column  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  scouts 
who  would  like  to  correspond  with  other 
scouts,  and  the  things  that  they  would 


The  Pledge 
of  a  Lone  Scout 

“l  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.’’ 


like  to  correspond  about.  Scouts  Who 
Want  Letters,  would  be  a  good  heading  for 
this  1  think. 

I  now  have  one  booster  point  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  two  new  members  soon.  I  should 
like  to  organize  a  tribe  here  in  the  spring. 

I  am  also  interested  in  bird  study.  I  have 
three  feeding  stations  and  five  bird  houses 
up  at  present  I  have  six  more  bird-houses 
ready  to  put  up  in  the  spring.  I  also  have 
a  small  bird  sanctuary. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

JOHN  PARRY,  (10) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

Hello  boys!  How  are  you  feeling  these 
wintry  days?  I  don’t  like  it  very  well  when 
it  comes  to  wading  in  the  snow  drifts.  I 
have  passed  my  first  degree  and  sent  for 
my  badge.  I  like  to  study  the  degrees 
very  much.  I  have  studied  my  sixth  de¬ 
gree  book  a  little  to  find  out  more  about 
how  to  trap  animals.  I  think  it  pays  to 
get  all  seven  of  the  degree  books  at  once 
because  it  saves  you  30  cents  besides  get¬ 
ting  you  more  interested  in  the  work. 

I  do  a  little  trapping  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  I  like  to  trap  muskrats,  skunks 
and  coons.  Last  year  I  made  quite  a  little 
money  but  this  fall  I  have  not  made  as 
much. 

Yours  for  better  Lone  Scouts, 

CLARENCE  HOLLIS,  (5) 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Hand  Capacity  Effect  A  Fault 
In  Set  Design 

TJAVE  you  one  of  those  antique  radio 
1  sets  which  can’t  be  tuned  without 
one’s  hand  affecting  the  adjustment? 
Perhaps  you’ve  worked  assiduously  to 
to  tune  in  a  very  faint  fellow  but  find 
you  have  to  sit  in  a  most  awkward  p.osi- 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: — l  am  building  a 
radio,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 
Please  give  me  some  of  their  addresses. 
I  like  the  Lone  Scouts  very  much  and 
would  like  to  start  studying  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Boy  Scouts  to  which  I  had 
belonged  have  broken  up  so  I  have  joined 
the  Lone  Scouts  in  their  place. 

EUGENE  P.  COLYER,  (5) 

Center  Hall,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: — I  was  one  of  the  first 
one  hundred  boys  who  Joined  the  A.  A. 
Tribe  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  last 
May. 

I  have  passed  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees.  I  am 
now  working  on  the  seventh  degree.  I 
have  found  the  work  very  Instructive — 
things  that  every  boy  ought  to  know. 

I  have  selected  the  Mink  for  my  Totem. 
Maybe  some  of  you  will  wonder  why  I 
took  this  little  animal  for  my  Totem.  This 
Is  why:  1.  Not  lazy.  2.  Can  swim  “like  a 
fish.”  3.  Eats  what  he  can  get  and  makes 
the  best  of  it.  4.  Good  hunter.  5.  Fine 
fisherman.  6.  Contented  with  any  shelter 
or  none.  7.  Avoids  trouble  when  possible. 
8-  Fights  to  a  real  purpose  when  nothing 
else  will  answer.  9.-10.  Able  to  take  care 
of  himself — this  last  counts  double. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  Scouts 
Who  have  been  trapping  this  fall.  It  is 
Vfcry  good  exercise  for  boys  to  get  out 
doors  and  go  several  miles  before  school 
looking  at  traps.  I  have  caught  several 
skunks,  weasels,  rabbits,  squirrels,  mink, 
mice,  etc.  You  Scouts  who  are  trapping 
*  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  mice. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  harmful  of  all 
small  animals.  They  increase  very  fast. 
Mice  breed  about  six  times  a  year,  and 
there  are  about  six  baby  mice  to  a  litter; 
and  the  young  mice  breed  when  they  arc 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 

Series  8,  Number  3 


13 — Light  blows 

16 —  Island 

17 —  Notable  periods 
20 — Lessened  grad¬ 
ually 

22 — Embrace 

24 —  Place  of  combat 

25 —  Retains  posses¬ 
sion  of 

27 —  Seventh  letter — 
Greek  alphabet 

28 —  Contraction  of 
“ever’’ 

30 —  Female  bird 

31 —  Corrode 

35—  American  lynx 

36 —  Otherwise 

38 —  For  fear  that 

39 —  Drawing  rooms 
41 — Gaze  with  strain 

43 —  Slimy  mud 

44 —  M  idday 

46 —  Asiatic  ruler 

47 —  Stupid  person 

50 —  Permit 

51—  Weep 

54 — Fourth  note; 

musical  scale 
56 — Sixth  note;  mus¬ 
ical  scale 


Copyright  American  Agriculturist.  Inc. 
HORIZONTAL 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


1 — Fall  of  rain 
6 — Newly  married 
women 

11—  Peel 

12 —  Devoured 

14 —  Preserve 

15 —  Part  of  “to  be” 

16 —  Likeness 

18—  Bind 

19 —  Slumbers 

21 — Staggers  in 
walking 

23 — Native  of  Alaska 

26 — Lower 

29 — Shun,  as  un¬ 
worthy 

32 —  Mound  of  sand 
(Golf) 

33 —  First  woman 


34 —  Grassy  field 

35 —  Unfertile 

37 — Sows  seeds 

40 — Passes  away 

42 — Fetters 

45 — Pronounce  the 
letters  of 

48 —  Sound  made  by 
a  pigeon 

49 —  Choose  for  office 

52 —  Lowing  noise 
made  by  a  cow. 

53 —  Sea  North-east 
of  Crimea 

55—  Sin 

56 —  King  of  beasts 

57 —  Lessee 

58 —  Desires 


VERTICAL 


1 —  Permitted  to  live 

2—  Rabbit 

3 —  Metallic  sub¬ 
stances 

4 —  You  and  I 

5 —  Male  sheep 


6 —  Beseech 

7 —  Exists 

8 —  Point  of  time 

9 —  Wicked 

10 — Up  and  down 
movement 
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tion,  with  your  Band  an  inch  and  v 
quarter  from  the  dial  so  you  can  catch 
the  call  letters! 

“Hand  capacity”  signifies  a  fault  ip 
the  construction  of  the  set.  Usually  it 
occurs  with  the  variable  condenser. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  connecting  the 
condenser  incorrectly.  The  rotor  plates 
(to  which  the  control  shaft  is  attached) 
should  be  on  the  filament  (grounded) 
side  of  the  circuit  and  not  on  the  grid 
side.  If  there  is  some  hand  capacity  re¬ 
maining  even  then,  a  circular  “shield’* 
cut  from  brass  or  aluminum  and  about 
7  inches  in  diameter  can  be  mounted  be¬ 
hind  the  panel.  A  clearance  hole  is  cut 
for  the  control  shaft  and  small  holes  for 
the  mounting  screws.  Usually,  contact 
to  the  rotor  plates  and  thereby  to  the 
filament  and  ground  is  made  as  soon  as 
the  condenser  is  re-mounted,  by  contact 
between  the  mounting  posts  and  the 
shield. 

Tubes  May  Be  Improperly  Placed 

Sometimes  the  detector  tube  is  too 
near  the  panel,  so  that  the  hand  comes 
within  three  or  four  inches  o'  the  grid 
condenser  or  wires  to  it.  The  coil 
should  not  be  too  near,  ei.her.  If  the 
hand  affects  the  tickler  setting,  reverse 
the  connections  to  have  the  front  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tickler  shaft  on  the  “B”  bat¬ 
tery  side  of  the  circuit.  Be  sure  to  use 
a  “by-pass”  condenser.  If  the  coil  can’t 
be  moved  and  nearness  of  the  hand  to 
it  causes  trouble,  shield  it.  Also,  be 
sure  the  filament  is  connected  to  the 
ground. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  trade  in  your 
antique  set  for  one  o„  more  modern 
design  and  infinitely  better  in  receiv¬ 
ing — Brainard  Foote. 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

all  his  friends,  and  any  one  of  them 
would  do  his  errand  secretlju 

So  he  .retracted  in  part  his  steps  until  the 
flat  stump  of  an  oak  that  had  been  felled 
offered  him  a  seat  at  a  point  whence  he 
could,  himself  unseen,  command  a  view 
of  the  avenue,  dappled  with  sunshine 
and  shadow.  He  sat  down,  and  from  an 
inner  pocket  he  produced  a  notebook 
and  a  pencil,  and  hurriedly  scrawled  a 
brief  but  very  earnest  appeal  to  Myrtle. 
He  tore  out  the  leaf,  folded  it,  and 
settled  down  to  wait  until  chance  should 
send  him  the  messenger  he  needed. 

And  meanwhile  up  there  at  the  house 
Sir  Andrew  was  still  storming,  and 
Mandeville  and  Myrtle  between  them 
were  engaged  in  soothing  him,  a  task 
which  brought  them  into  a  close  alliance 
very  pleasant  and  consoling  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  conducted 
himself  very  well  hat  morning.  At  first 
he  had  practised  a  praiseworthy  res¬ 
traint  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and 
temptations.  He  had  held  aloof  from 
all  contention,  refraining  from  the  ob¬ 
vious  quips  and  sneers  at  Mr.  Latimer’s 
expense  to  which  the  young  apostle  of 
liberty  rendered  himself  vulnerable.  A 
less  subtle  man  would  never  hav  missed 
those  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
own  wit  and  consequence.  But  Mande¬ 
ville  knew  too  much  of  human  nature. 
He  had  perceived  that  under  Myrtle’s 
indignation  with  Harry  lay  a  real  and 
deep  if  momentarily  numbed  affection 
for  him.  And  he  knew  that  avowedly 
to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Lati¬ 
mer’s  enemies,  to  harass  and  vex  him 
with  manifestations  of  hostility,  might 
only  serve  to  arouse  that  affection  of 
Myrtle’s  into  activity  and  provoke  her 
indignation  against  himself.  Therefore, 
even  at  the  cost  of  having  his  courage 
put  in  question,  Mandeville  had  clung 
to  the  role  of  the  unwilling  and  pained 
witness  of  a  painful  scene,  until  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  cruelly  forced  him  to 
become  an  actor.  The  bad  impression 
he  feared  thereby  to  have  created  he 
was  now  anxious  to  efface.  And  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  find  Myrtle,  in  her  ready 
understanding  of  the  necessities,  unre- 
scntful  of  the  part  he  had  played. 

( Continued  Next  Week) 
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One  Way  To  Have  Plenty  of  Hot  Water* 

Nothing  Adds  More  To  Household  Convenience  or  to  Personal  Comfort 


'TO  have  plenty  of  hot  water  for  the 
^  washing,  for  bathing,  and  for  dish¬ 
washing  a  supply  of  running  water  of  any 
sort  has  to  be  met  first.  But  assuming 
that  there  is  running  water  in  the  house, 
the  business  of  getting  enough  of  it  hot 
at  a  time  require^  real  management, 
especially  with  a  large  family. 

Some  go  out  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
having  a  hot  water  back  or  front  in  the 
firebox  of  the  range.  Others  have  coils 
of  the  waterpipe  in  the  furnace,  while  an 
instantaneous  gas  heater  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  wherever  gas  can  be  supplied. 

In  the  first  two  instances  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  question  of  hot  water  supply  in 


Tot’s  Bloomer  Dress 


This  child’s  outfit  just  spells  little  girlhood 
tressed  in  perfect  taste.  Made  of  blue  polka 
dot  silk  crepe  zvith  collar  and  cuffs  of  white 
crepe,  embroidered  with  blue  silk,  the  tiny  miss 
is  really  dressed  up!  A  narrow  black  velvet 
ribbon  bow  finishes  the  neck.  Pattern  2629 
comes  in  sices  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  4 -year 
size  lakes  2 ys  yards  of  32  or  36  inch  material 
with  1  s  yards  18  inch  contrasting.  Trice  13c. 


the  summer  if  an  oil  range  is  used  instead 
of  the  coal  or  wood  range.  Naturally 
the  furnace  is  not  in  use  then,  therefore 
pails  and  kettles  have  to  be  resorted  to 
for  all  purposes  demanding  hot  water. 

Now  that  coal  is  such  a  hard  proposition 
to  the  householder,  I  see  more  and  more 
farm  folks  turning  to  kerosene  as  a  fuel. 
The  response  to  the  article  concerning 
oil  stoves  which  appeared  in  a  summer 


issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
proved  without  doubt  that  oil  ranges  have 
made  a  definite  place  for  themselves  on 
the  farm. 

Kerosene  Heaters  Are  Efficient 

It  is  only  a  step  further  to  the  water 
heater  which  uses  kerosene  for  fuel. 
These  heaters  have  the  water  coils  so 
placed  that  the  heat  from  the  burners  can 
strike  them  directly.  The  speed  with 
which  the  water  heats  depends  upon  the 
size  of  each  burner,  the  number  of  burn¬ 
ers  the  heater  has  and  the  size  of  the 
tank.  You  know  “A  watched  pot  never 
boils”  and  even  with  gas  it  seems  some¬ 
times  that  water  heats  slowly,  but  some  of 
the  improvised  kerosene  heaters  are  al¬ 
most  as  intense  as  gas. 

In  order  to  prevent  danger  from  a 
frozen  coil  or  overheating,  one  of  the 
heaters  is  equipped  with  a  spring  trip  re¬ 
lease  which  shuts  off  the  flame  at  once. 

Prices  vary,  ranging  from  forty  dollars 
upwards.  This  is  for  the  heater  itself. 
The  tank  is  extra.  In  one  case  where 
space  was  limited,  I.  saw  the  tank  well 
braced  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  kitchen,  while  the  heater  was  stationed 
on  the  floor  below. 

While  there  is  nothing  like  as  long  a  list 
of  approved  water  heaters  as  there  is  of 
vacuum  cleaners  oi  washing  machines,  still 
there  are  enough  to  allow  a  fair  choice  to 
the  purchaser.  The  3-A  Service  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  such  a  list  upon  request 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope. 


Tested  Recipes 

Select  young  turnips,  pare  and  boil 
whole  in  meat  stock  until  tender.  Drain 
and  save  the  stock.  Place  turnips  in  a 
buttered  casserole,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
salt,  nutmeg  and  dots  of  butter.  Boil 
down  stock  and  pour  into  the  casserole. 
Bake  until  the  turnips  are  slightly 
browned. 

If  one  ever  tires  of  plain  turnips ,  mash¬ 
ed  and  seasoned,  do  try  this  method  of  liv¬ 
ening  them  up.  The  meat  stock  gives  a  de¬ 
cided  flavor  of  meat  but  will  give  a  darker 
colored  product  than  when  turnips  are  boil¬ 
ed  in  water. 

Baked  Slice  of  Ham 

1  slice  of  ham 
Yz  cup  sugar  (brown) 

1/4  cup  cider  or  vinegar 

Cloves 

Water 

Yz  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 


Here  is  another  design  which,  by  using  carbon  paper,  you  can  transfer  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  article  you  wish  to  decorate.  Gift  towels  on  runners  for  table  or 
dressing  table  in  the  children’s  room  are  entirely  suited  for  this  beautiful  and 
graceful  bird.  It  is  to  embroider  in  outline  stitch.  Blue  is  perhaps  best  with  a 
few  stitches  of  solid  orange  on  leg  and  bill.  On  bath  towels  the  waterline  may 
be  the  border  of  the  turkish  knit  already  in  the  towel  instead  of  embroidering 
the  reflection. 


A  Swan  Motif  for  Many  Uses 
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Brown  the  ham 'slightly  on  both  sides. 
When  browned  stick  a  generous  amount 
of  cloves  into  the  fat.  Mix  the  sugar 
and  cinnamon  then  spread  over  the  ham 
pressing  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
meat  and  fat.  Pour  slowly  over  the 
sugar  the  cider  or  vinegar,  add  enough 


Comfortable  Nightgown 


Pattern  1939  is  a  very  .practical  pattern  for 
flannelette  or  muslin  nightgowns.  It  can  be 
made  zvith  short  or  long  sleeves,  _  and  zvith  or 
zvithout  the  collar.  It  comes  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust ,  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3 yards  40  inch  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  dearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remit¬ 
tance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  We  also  suggest 
that  you  send  12  cents  extra  for  a  copy 
of  our  Winter  Fashion  Magazine  and 
mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


water  to  cover  and  bake  one  hour,  turn¬ 
ing  the  ham  several  times. — Reba  Nel- 
man. 

In  case  the  vinegar  is  quite  strong,  it  is 
better  to  dilute  it  zvith  a  little  zvater.  If 
you  wish  your  ham  to  be  particularly  tend¬ 
er,  it  must  be  ivell  covered  throughout  the 
entire  cooking. 


Cut  the  Work 

ffiy/  HY  does  it  take  so  long  to  do  the 
VV  kitchen  work?”  I  wondered  in 
exasperation.  I  desperately  needed  free¬ 
dom  from  the  kitchen,  yet  I  seemed  chained 
to  the  sink  and  the  work-table. 

I  resolved  to  take  note  of  everything 
I  did  for  one  hour  each  day.  Soon  I 
discovered  that  there  was  an  appalling 
amount  of  repetition  about  my  work.  For 
example,  once  or  twice  each  day  I  took 
a  basket  of  potatoes  from  the  storage 
closet,  chose  a  few  of  the  vegetables,  as¬ 
sembled  a  basin,  knife  and  scrubbing  brush, 
drew  water,  cleaned  the  potatoes  and 
cleared  away  after  the  operation.  I  did 
this  thing  so  often  that  I  accomplished 
the  task  mechanically. 

“Why  not  clean  the  whole  basketful  at 
once  and  save  repeating  the  operation?” 
I  suggested.  When  the  basin,  the  water 
and  the  brush  are  assembled  it  takes  but 
a  little  additional  time  to  scrub  the  whole 


basketful  and  but  one  clearing  away  is, 
necessary.  Those  clean  potatoes  are  not' 
only  a  time-saver  but  are  a  joy  while 
they  last 

The  same  is  true  of  a  basket  of  apples 
or  various  fruits  or  vegetables. 

I  learned  to  make  two  cakes  at  a  baking 
instead  of  one.  After  everything  is  as¬ 
sembled  for  cake-making  the  extra  cake 
takes  but  a  short  time  and  does  not  increase 
the  dishwashing.  No  need  of  eating  stale 
cake  either,  because  one  of  them  is  al¬ 
ways  some  variety  that  keeps  well. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  how  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  following  a  few  leads  of  this 
kind. — A.  M.  Ashton. 


Recommended  Films 

{Selected  by  National  Committee 
for  Better  Films ) 

AS  NO  MAN  HAS  LOVED— From  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale's  famous  story,  “The 
Man  Without  a  Country.''  Excellent  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  periods  depicted.  Fox.  For 
the  family  audience,  all  ages. 

BLACK  CYCLONE — A  marvelous  horse 
picture  with  beautiful  scenery.  How  Rex 
the  wild  horse,  grown  up,  wins  a  mate  and 
finally  triumphs  over  his  rival,  The  Killer. 
Pathe.  Family  audience,  all  ages. 

THE  DARK  ANGEL— An  English  officer, 
left  for  dead  in  the  War  but  only  blinded,' 
tries  to  avoid  his  fiancee  so  that  she  will 
not  sacrifice  herself  to  his  affliction.  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  poignant  and  exquisitely  acted 
by  Ronald  Colman  and  Vilma  Banky.  First 
National.  General  audience,  appealing  pri¬ 
marily  to  adults. 

DON  Q.,  SON  OF  ZORRO--A  fine  success¬ 
or  to  “Mark  of  orro."  Romantic  com¬ 
edy-drama  of  an  American  of  Spanish 
descent  who  visits  Spain,  falls  in  love  and 
has  charming  and  thrilling  adventures  in 
which  his  skill  with  the  snake  whip  plays 
an  important  part.  One  of  Fairbank's 
best.  United  Artists.  Family  audience,  all 

3  Q  6S« 

THE  FRESHMAN — A  Harold  Lloyd  side- 
splitter.  A  boy’s  absurd  attempts  to  be 
popular  make  him  the  butt  of  his  fellow- 
students,  but  he  achieves  real  popularity 
when  he  saves  the  foot-ball  game.  Pathe. 
Family  audience,  all  ages. 

THE  GOOSE  WOMAN— Character  study 
of  an  old  woman  once  a  prima  donna  who 
has  descended  to  social  degradation  but  is 
rehabilitated  through  her  love  for  admira¬ 
tion  and  fame  when  she  becomes  involved 
in  a  murder  mystery.  Remarkable  acting 
by  Louise  Dresser,  and  altogether  excellent 
handling  of  story.  Universal.  General 
audience. 

HAVOC — What  the  Great  War  did  to 
three  persons.  Thrilling,  realistic  scenes. 


Limited  space  prevents  the  showing  of  all 
the  new,  attractive  styles  we  have  ready 
for  spring  and  summer  wear.  We  have 
therefore  published  a  large  new  catalogue 
illustrating  the  full  variety.  You  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book  when  you  choose 
the  patterns  for  your  spring  sewing.  The 
price  of  the  catalogue  will  be  saved  many 
times  over  in  ordering  the  patterns.  So 
order  your  copy  now.  Just  write  your 
name  and  address  on  any  piece  of  paper, 
enclose  12  cents  and  mail  to  our  Pattern 
Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


With  George  O'Brien  and  Margaret  Llv« 
ingston.  Fox.  General  audience. 

THE  HOMEMAKER— How  a  man  un¬ 
successful  in  business,  and  his  wife  unhappy 
in  her  home,  find  happiness  when  through 
an  accident  their  occupations  are  reversed. 
Unusual  story,  very  human  and  finely 
acted,  by  Florence  Vidor  and  Clive  Brook, 
with  some  adorable  children.  General  aud¬ 
ience. 


A  cedar  floor  mop  is  easily  cleaned 
by  using  a  whisk  broom. 
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Charming  Bed  Covers  for  Young  and  Old 


Here  is  a  Chance  for  Busy  Fingers  and  Clever  Ideas  About  Colors 


WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  patch 
quilt  blocks.  Just  as  lovely  in  an 
entirely  different  -fray,  are  the  embroid¬ 
ered  blocks.  They  may  be  just  as 
quaint  too,  being  very  simple  in  design 
and  stitchery.  Frequently  the  old  quilt 
patterns  are  used,  and  when  finished 

have  quite  the  old 
timey  appearance. 
The  basket  pattern 
E312-1  is  familiar 
to  makers  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  quilts. 
Here  it  is  embroid- 
1  ered  in  outline,  us¬ 
ually  in  red,  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  character  of  the  pattern,  but 
any  single  color  can  be  used.  The  diag¬ 
onal  spaces  that  form  the  basket  may 
bo  done  in  applique,  also  the  handle. 
Cross  stitch,  is  however  the  most  favor¬ 
ed  method  of  embroidering  these  blocks. 
Usually  it  is  all  in  one  color,  although 


outline,  or  appliqued  and  then  outlined. 

These  blocks  are  all  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  are  set  together  with  alter¬ 
nating  blocks  of  plain  material.  In  this 
arrangement  eight  embroidered  blocks 
and  eight  plain  blocks  are  required  for 
a  quilt  two  j-ards  square.  A  band  of 
colored  gingham  may 
be  added  around  the 
edge,  if  the  quilt  is  de¬ 
sired  to  be  a  little 
larger.  The  same 
number  of  blocks  will 
make  a  counterpane, 
if  plain  material  is 
used  for  the  hang¬ 
over,  and  edged  with  fringe.  If  blocks 
are  used  for  the  entire  counterpane-— 
twelve  embroidered  blocks,  and  twelve 
plain  blocks,  will  be  required. 

The  squares  may  be  had  in  bleached 
or  unbleached  muslin.  Four  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  set,  and  one  should  order  as  many 


No.  E318-1 


No.  E 327-1 

look  better,  as  it  wears,  for  the  extra 
trouble. 

Bleached  or  unbleached  muslin  for 
four  large  quilt  blocks  18  inches  square 
stamped  with  any  design  50  cents. 
Floss  for  four  blocks  25  cents. 

Fine  bleached  muslin  for  ten,  9-inch 
blocks  for  crib  quilts,  either  sunbonnet 
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would  not  stop  to  get  out  a  large  coun¬ 
terpane,  and  the  result  is  they  are  fin¬ 
ished,  almost  before  the  worker  real¬ 
izes.  If  they  become  a  little  soiled  with 


frequent  handling,  no  harm  is  done,  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  blocks  are  usually  laun¬ 
dered  before  the  quit  is  set  together.  In 
this  case  do  not  neglect  to  launder  the 
plain  blocks  too.  Unbleached  muslin 
shrinks  very  little,  but  the  weave  may 
straighten  somewhat,  and  the  quilt  will 
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The  Completed  Nursery  Quilt — No.  E3126-1 
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two  or  even  three  colors  are  sometimes 
combined. 

No.  E311-1  and  E326-1  open  geome¬ 
trical  designs,  or  the  blue  bird  block 
E327-1  are  all  cross  stitch  designs,  and 
were  both  worked  in  a  single  color.  The 
flower  basket  E318-1  of  course,  intro¬ 
duces  several  colors.  Use  blue,  brown, 
pink,  or  any  preferred  color  for  the 
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NO.  E311-1 


basket  and  pleasantly  contrasting  colors 
for  the  flowers.  The  model  was  blue 
basket,  with  pink  roses  and  yellow 
daisies.  Basket  may  be  embroidered  in 


sets  as  she  needs  for  the  size  she  wishes. 
Plain  blocks  are  also  supplied  in  sets 
of  four  but  one  usually  has  unbleached 
muslin  for  the  plain  blocks.  Colored 
gingham,  pink,  blue,  or  any  preferred 
color,  is  frequently  used  for  the  alter¬ 
nating  blocks,  as  in  the  crib  quilt  illus¬ 
trated.  This  illustration  also  shows  the 
arrangement  of  blocks  for  the  larger 
quilt. 

For  the  little  folks  there  are  the  Sun- 
bonnet  Babies,  also  worked  in  outline, 
E3126-1.  They  are  set  together  with 
plain  gingham  or  chambray,  to  match 
the  embroidery.  The  blocks  for  crib 
quilts  are  9  inches  square,  and  ten  are 
included  in  a  set.  One  set  is  sufficient 
for  the  crib  quilt  as  illustrated.  For  a 
child’s  bed,  more  squares  can  be  added 
to  make  the  quilt  the  desired  size.  The 
Blue  bird  blocks  E322-1  are  also  for 
crib  quilts  and  arc  likewise  9  inches 
square.  Blocks  for  crib  quilts  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  bleached  muslin  only. 

These  covers  when  finished  have  all 
the  charm  of  old  time  bed  coverings, 
although  a  part  of  their  popularity  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  squares 
ar;  so  much  easier  to  handle  in  making. 
They  are  handy  pick-up  work,  when  one 


No.  E322-1 

babies,  or  cross  stitch  blue  bird  designs, 
50  cents.  Plain  gingham  for  blocks,  50 
cents,  and  for  3  blocks  in  band  around 
edge,  25  cents.  Floss  35  cents. 


Easy  Seaming 

To  save  time  from  French  seaming 
and  to  avoid  a  raw  seam,  fold  the  edge 
of  the  material  over  twice  and  baste — 
then  stitch  with  machine. 

■ — Mrs.  T.  E.  D. 


Use  the  Circular  Capes 

\y7E  admired  a  beautiful  black  broad- 
”  cloth  cape  we  had.  It  was  old  but 
wonderfully  nice,  all  trimmed  with  narrow 
braid  in  a  pretty  pattern,  the  edge  being 
finished  with  wide  braid.  The  word  cir¬ 
cular  made  us  get  the  shears.  We  cut 
off  the  little  yoke  and  ripped  the  back 
seam.  Since  we  are  slender,  we  now  have 
two  of  the  nicest  skirts  with  that  flare 
which  is  worn.  Being  in  the  country  we 
left  them  long  enough.  Just  added  pretty 
buttons  and  snaps  and  made  both  up  very 
readily.  A  little  girl’s  skirt  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cotton  underwaist. — F.  E.  J., 
New  York. 


Doesn’t  your  lone  pair  of 
busy  hands  deserve  the 
extra  help  of  Fels- Naptha? 

Splendid  soap  and  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha,  working 
together,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap,  no  matter  what  its 
form,  color  or  price! 

Easier  washing!  Quickly, 
safely  done! 

Isn’t  this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny  more  a  week  —  this 
extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels-Naptha  —  especially 
when  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
in  the  end? 

Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


LET  US  TAN 
YOU!  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  .Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc-,  dressed  anu  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animai  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
eta  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Beit  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shod  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  eta 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  rladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storag# 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

and  taxidermists  in  the  worU 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Largest  custom  tanners 

560  LYELL  AVENUE 


Colds 

Will  stop  tomorrow 

Cold3  break  in  0.4  hours  for  the  millions 
who  use  Hill’s.  Fever  and  headaches  go. 
La  Grippe  yields  in  3  days.  This  is  the  quick, 
the  scientific  way  to  end  these  dangers  and 
discomforts.  Don’t  trust  lesser  helps,  don’t 
&ait.  Get  back  to  normal  at  once. 

Be  Sure  Price  3Gc 

CASCARA  Jj-  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  portrait 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse^ 
Ointmeuf  io  8-Z*»S 
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Guaranteed  Tonneau  \ 
or  Octagon  Watch,  bracelet  a 
I  ribbon.  Sell  30  largo 
Sx  juckl  Vegetable  and! 

)  Flower  Seeds  10c  each;  f 
remit  per  plan  in  our  cat- 
.  Scndfor  seeds  to-  1  ^ 
y  day.  Big  money,  or  gifts.  ' 

1926  Ford  free ! 
EB1CAN  SEED  CO. 

:.  C- 19 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  In  protecting  your  Ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  hook,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  738,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office),  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER,  by  E.  R. 
Eastman.  A  story  of  everyday  life 
on  the  farm,  and  of  the  folks  you 
know.  The  story  will  grip  you  and 
hold  you  spell  bound  from  start  to 
finish.  Buy  it,  you  and  the  whole 
family  will  enjoy  reading  it.  $1.00 
per  copy. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  "Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway.  New  York. 

WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 
a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO-  Meadville,  Pa. 

HONEST  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WANTED. 
Sell  our  good  value  needle  books.  Easily  sold 
in  any  home.  Cash  or  premium.  We  trust 
you.  HOME  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

EARN  $8,00  per  barrel  selling  Quality  Oils 
and  Grease  direct  to  automobile  and  tractor  own¬ 
ers,  garages  and  stores,  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts.  We  pay  you  each  week.  All 
products  -guaranteed  by  a  40-year-old  company. 
MANUFACTURERS  OIL  &  GREASE  CO., 
Dept.  6,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
tha u.  Ir..  owner.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

"""GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Registered.  Federal- 

tested  herd  No.  45319.  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
moderate.  THATCH  MEADOW.  FARM,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  25  Choice  Durham  heifers,  bred 
to  a  thoroughbred,  registered,  Aberdeen  Angus 
bull.  This  bull  is  19  months  old,  raised  by 
Ciavton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  a  mighty  nice 
bull,  and  is  also  for  sale.  Tuberculin  4ested,  all 
clean.  Write  A.  M.  TARBELL,  owner,  Haddon- 
field.  N.  J.,  or  E.  D.  HILLARY  on  farm  at 
Rushford,  N.  Y  • 


THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  Dairy  Cow  is 
a  Milking  Shorthorn  giving  1,614  lbs.  butterfat 
a  year,  official  test,  and  in  2  months  dry  in¬ 
creasing  weight  from  1,680  to  2,128  lbs.  In¬ 
formation  about  Milking  Shorthorns,  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  Durhams,  good  for  both  beef  and  milk, 
and  herds  of  100  American  breeders,  on  re¬ 
quest.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Box  416,  Independence,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Purebred  Holstein  bull  calf, 
born  Tan.  2nd,  nice  individual,  evenly  marked, 
from  30  lb.  son  of  King  Segis, Alcartra  Pontiac 
and  high  producing  dam.  Excellent  for  grading 
up  grade  herd  or  purebreds.  From  clean  T.  B. 
tested  herd.  $35  with  papers.  L.  A.  DAMON, 
New  Woodstock,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull,  7  mo.  old, 
Maple  Glen  Rose  Laddie  A.  R.,  $60  F.  O 
Bull  calves,  farmers’  prices 
Penn  Van,  N.  Y.  _ 


by 
B. 

EDGAR  PAYNE, 


A  PURE  BRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Bull 
■will  add  three  to  five'  dollars  to  every  veal  calf. 
Young  bulls  at  farmers  prices,  Accredited.  J.  S. 
MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

RAT  TERRIERS,  Fox  terriers,  Police  pups. 

Illustrated,  10c.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA, 
Pana,  Ill. _ _ 

"INVESTIGATE.”  Buy  Shepherds  with 
herding  instinct.  "Remember,”  my  English  or 
Wrelsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated  distemper  proof 
which  promotes  health  and  beauty.  Reduced 
prices.  Buy  now.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mara- 
thon  ,N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WHITE  COLLIES,  pedigreed  puppies,  grown 
dogs.  From  heel  drivers  and  prize  winners.  At 
farmers’  prices.  MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego, 
N.  Y.  _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— Best  farm  and 
Stock  dog,  get  cows  alone,  slow  heel  drivers  that 
know  when  milking  time  comes.  W.  W.  NOR- 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Buck  rabbits,  coon  kittens.  BES¬ 
SIE  NICKUSON,  Belfast,  Me. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  ,  ullets 

from  special  select  matings.  Backed  by  years  of 
careful  egg  breeding.  Healthy,  vigorous.  Also 
large,  typy  White  Leghorn  breeding  hens. 
BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  R.  D.  4,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y. 


PURE — Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Sires 
Madison  Square  Garden  Winner  and  32  ib.  cock¬ 
erel.  Large  vigorous  breeders.  MISS  IDA 
CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Virginia. 

QUALITY  COCKERELS  in  exhibition  coops. 
A  pride  to  buyers.  Name  variety.  Purebred. 
MYite  now.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL,  Nelson,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON  batching  eggs  out  of 
bes.  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5.t-  per 
setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Wyandotte  and  White  Rocks 
*t  15c  each;  Special  matings  18c  each;  Heavy 
nixed  12c  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JAS. 
it.  ULSII,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  M. 

PEARL  FIELD,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS  bred  for  a  purpose.  The  $ 
combination.  Large  white  egg,  large  White 

Leghorns.  Every  bird  wing  banded  and  with 
a  known  history.  Production  bred,  33  years. 
T.apnested  and  pedigree  hatched,  5  years.  Our 
ideal  5  lb. — 6  lb.  males,  4  lb. — 5  lb.  liens,  24-28 
oz.  per  dozen  chalk  white  eggs,  200  _  eggs  or 
more  per  year  per  bird.  Free  from  important 
breed  defects.  You  know  what  you  buy,  we 
know  what  we  sell.  Both  satisfied.  Mating 
and  sales  list  of  stock,  eggs  and  chix  free.  EGG 
and  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS  will  put 
lav  in  your  f  cks.  Fine  husky  cockerels,  (4 
each.  Eggs  in  season.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  turkey  toms, 
$10  each.  Also  light  Brahma  pullets,  $2  and 
cockerels,  $5  each.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Le¬ 
banon,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Mammouth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  lightest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 

Ohio. 

_  OR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammouth  B.onze 
turkeys,  Goldbank  strain,  price  reasonable.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Ham¬ 
mond.  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BONED,  healthy,  purebred  Mam¬ 
moth  Giant  Bronze  tom  and  hen  turkeys.  Un¬ 
related  trios.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN, 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 

100%  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  of  our 
new  and  improved  stock.  TWIN  HATCHERY’, 
McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
deep,  rich,  red  to  the  skin,  pullets,  $3;  cockerels, 
$5.  The  famous  Harold  Tompkins  strain. 

W.  D.  HUTCHISON,  Claysville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 25  Certified  Chicks  &  Cockerels; 
75  Selected  Cockerels,  all  March-hatched,  and 
from  Certified  Stock,— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Our 
stock  won  blue  ribbons  at  County  Fairs,  and 
1st,  &  2d,  pullets  at  Cornell  College  Show,  Dec. 
2-5,  1926,  in  class  of  68  single  entries.  Price, 
$3  00-$10.00.  Also,  chicks  and  eggs.  Folder 
Free.  WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y’. 

FOR  SALE — Quality  Leghorn  chicks  from 
production  bred  flocks.  Certified  and  Grade  A 
chicks.  4.000  per  week.  Write  for  prices.  THE 
DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEY’S — Same  breeding  as  my 
recent  Boston  Show  winners,  23  lb.  young 
$16  each.  Money  back  guarantee.  EDWARD 
CARROLL,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y'. 

CHICKS — Large  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $12 

per  hundred.  Lay  sixth  per  cent  all  winter.  Sup¬ 
ply  limited.  EDWARD  F.  SNYDER,  Route  3, 
W allkill.  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS— Chix,  8  weeks  old  pullets  from 

large  type,  long  body  English  White  Leghorns. 
Breeding  farm,  not  hatchery.  Circular.  MAPLE 
ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  O. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  geese  and  ganders, 
$6  and  $7  each.  Pure  bred  White  Muscovy 
ducks,  $3.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Matti- 
tuck,  N.  Y’. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
chickens  from  a  dependable  strain.  My  prices 
will  interest  you.  GEORGE  II.  SHELDON, 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 

TRIO  WHITE  HOLLAND  turkeys,  $25;  also 
nice  trio  colored  Muscovy  ducks,  $8.  H.  A. 
HAIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y’. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  White  Muscovy  ducks,  $5 
a  pair.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Ly- 
sander,  N.  Y. 

SELECT EELFree  Range  Stock.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cockerels ;N  Mammoth-  Pekin  ducks;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkeys:  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y . 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Gold 
Bank  strain,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  toms,  20-22 
lbs.,  $15;  one  tom  lighter,  $10.  MRS.  A.  M. 
AUSTED,  Adams,  N.  Yr. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  drakes,  $4;  ducks,  $3. 
Extra  fine,  buy  now.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio. 

PURE-BRED  BRONZE  HENS,  $9;  $8.  LEA¬ 
VITT,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS  properly  managed. 
Hundreds  testimonials  say  ours  only  Blackhead 
cure.  24  capsules  and  successful  raising  hints 
$1;  $3.50  100.  TURKEY’  HERBS  REMEDY, 
816  South  Main,  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

FOR  SALE— Double  deck  Blue  Hen  Incubator, 
8640  eggs  capacity.  Used  only  2  seasons.  Good 
as  new.  J.  G.  BEARD,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

GOATS 


SWISS  MILK  GOAT,  gallon  stock,  soon 
fresh,  grade  $40.  Purebreed  $60.  Y’earlings, 
spring  fresh,  $25.  Fine  Buck  kid  $10.  Register¬ 
ed  goats  from  WORLD’S  BEST  TOGGEN- 
BURGS.  GOLDSBOROUGHS  GOATERY, 
Mohnton,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  married  man  on  poultry  farm,  good 
future  for  right  man,  modern  house,  good  wages, 
willing  to  board  extra  help,  prefer  farm  raised 
man  with  poultry  experience,  give  full  particulars 
in  answering  this  ad.  EIGENRAUCH  &  DE- 
WINTER,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  single  man  on  poultry  farm,  good 
wages  and  living  conditions,  prefer  farm  raised 
man  with  poultry  experience.  EIGENRAUCH 
&  DE  WINTER,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


HONEY 


HONEY’ — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 
5  lb.  pail,  85  cents,  postpaid,  60  lb.  can,  $5.40. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY’ — 5  lbs.  pail, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.  pail,  $2;  2-10  lbs.  $3.50;  3,  $5. 
Delivered  third  zone.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05.  Buckwheat, 
$1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones,  60  lbs.  here, 
Clover,  $7.80;  Buckwheat,  $6;  Two,  $10.80. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y\ 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  3rd  zone,  white  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  Buckwheat  $1.65.  Not  prepaid,  60 
lb.  can  buckwheat  $5.60.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New 
Y'ork. 


CHUNK  HONEY  1  Fancy  Clover  comb  and 
extracted  in  same  can,  five  pounds,  prepaid, 
$1.50.  W.  E.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prtces  delivered  your  station.'  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  JR..  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Laddsburg  Creamery. 
Equipped  to  handle  fluid  milk.  LADDSBURG 
CREAMERY  COMPANY,  C.  W.  Waltraan, 
Secretary,  Route  44,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK¬ 
ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
4th  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  City. _ ~ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  chewing  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 

PEANUTS,  new  farmers  stock,  sweeter, 
fresher  than  factory  cleaned.  Machine  Picked 
10  pounds  $1.50;  20  lbs.  $2.75;  50  lbs.  $6.50. 
II..  d  Picked  10  lbs.  $2.00;  20.  lbs.  $3.50;  50 
lbs.  $8.00  parcel  post  paid.  Charges  collect, 
machine  picked  $8.00.  Hand  picked  $10,00 
per  hundred,  certified  checks  or  cash  with  order. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Ua. 

ALFALFA  HAY  is  cheaper  than  grain.  Write 
for  prices  and  buy  From  The  Grower.  ROGER 
H.  CROSS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y’, _ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY’  HAY’,  direct 
from  growers  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W.  A.  WITHROW.  Route  Four.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION— Spiderene  and 
syringe,  $3.  Sure  relief  for  spider  in  cows  teat. 
HEBER  FLINT,  Randolph  Ct.,  Vermont. 

SELECTED,  hand  cut,  heavy  linen  finish, 
written  cards,  3  doz.  $1.  Street  and  number  10c 
each  doz.  extra.  Dime  returned  with  coin  car¬ 
rier  to  reimburse  each  person  for  expense  and 
time.  Please  print  name  and  give  colors  want¬ 
ed,  White,  Old  Rose,  Sbamois,  Violet,  Plarebell, 
Grey.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Y’our  name- 
card  free  and  until  February  28,  1926,  to  the 
first  200  only,  that  send  for  sample,  I  will  in¬ 
clude  a  nickel  and  coin  carrier.  Only  one  cash 
reimbursement  to  a  family.  Each  reply  numbered 
as  received.  Respectfully,  BERT  F.  RICH.  Ar¬ 
tist-Penman,  100  Liberty  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  FARM  HAND  WANTS  JOB 
with  any  farmer  who  has  a  car  and  wants  a 
good  steady  worker.  I  am  known  as  the  ME¬ 
CHANICAL  FARM  HAND.  Let  me  work  for 
you  and  I  will  prove  that  I  am  the  best  and 
cheapest  helper  you  ever  had  on  your  place.  Re¬ 
fer  you  to,  VAN  DOLSEN-PORTER  MFG. 
CO.,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

CASE  60  H.  P.  steam  portable  engine  injector 
and  ejector  in  A1  Condition.  Diam.  pulley  38 
inches,  Face  12  inches.  Diam.  Cylinder  10  inches, 
Stroke  10  inches.  PEERLESS  ICE  CO.,  Os- 
wego,  N.  Y. _ 

IF  Y’OU  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds, 
write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

■  WANTED:  A  50  inch  or  more  inserted  tooth 
saw.  State  make.  Must  be  a  good  one.  ELLS- 
WORTH  HEIMSTREET,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

RADIO  SETS,  32x4  inner  tubes,  army  over¬ 
coat  for  sale  or  exchange  for  raw  furs.  GARNET 
SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  and 
educational  books  sold  at  bargain  prices.  List 
free.  (Courses  bought).  Y.  HANFLING,  799 
Broadway,  New  York. 

100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Dorp,  New  York. 


WANTED — Hoover  or  Iron  Age  Elevator  Po¬ 
tato  Digger,  good  condition.  R.  D.  BOX  52, 
Niantic,  Conn. _ ' 

KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO— Four  pounds 
chewing  or  five  smoking  $1.00  Postpaid.  CLE- 
MENTS  &  WETTSTAIN,  Chambers,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Yr. _ 

WILL  BUY"  Dairymen’s  League  certificates. 
Enclose  stamp,  BOX  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free. 
FRAN KLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  II. 

PRINTING.  250  Letterheads,  Envelopes,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Business  Cards  or  Tags  $1.00.  Add  10c 
postage  on  each.  Samples  stamp.  BEACON 
SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Beacon,  New  York. 

PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  Farmers, 
Poultrymen,  Dairymen.  Cuts  of  Cattle,  Poultry, 
Swine  printed  free.  Rock-bottom  Prices.  Sam- 
ples.  ECONOMY  PRESS,  B67,  Millbury,  Mass. 

RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING" 

PEDIGREED  SILVER  BLACK  FOXES.  Let 
us  supply  your  foundation  stock,  Easy  terms. 
Prices  reasonable.  Fifteen  years  raising  Foxes. 
Pelts  bring  $100  to  $400  each.  Stamp  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  VALLEY  SILVER  FOX  FARM,  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

WANTED— Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
and  Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Write  for 
price  list.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
N.  J.  Est.  1876. _ 

I  AM  PAY’ING  $1.50  flat  for  muskrats,  kits 
and  damagad  at  value.  Also  pay  the  highest 
price  for  all  other  fur.  FRANK  RIEMANN, 
Conneautville,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE _ 

CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_ WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— 140  acres;  2  miles  to  Railroad; 
near  school;  good  dairy,  grain  and  potato  farm; 
6  acre  woodlot;  spring  water  piped  to  house  and 
barns;  12  room  house;  bath;  screened  porch; 
good  buildings;  new  20  stanchion  cow  barn;  14 
ft.  silo;  slate  roofs;  young  orchard.  ^  Will  sell 
with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  25  head  of 
cattle;  3  horses;  30  sheep;  175  hens;  new  Delco 
Light  Plant;  1925  Fordson;  all  necessary  farm 
machinery.  Price  reasonable.  MATTHEW 
FLATLEY,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  140  acres,  good  land  and 
buildings,  with  or  without  stock  and  machinery, 
MRS.  L.  D.  APPLEGATE,  R.  D.  2,  Trenton, 

N-  J. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  129  Acres,  on  State  road, 
2  miles  from  ILornell,  ->4  mile  to  school.  Build¬ 
ings  good,  well  watered.  Phone  9F14 — Hornell. 
H.  M.  WING,  R.  D.  3,  Hornell,  N.  Y. _ 

""FARM— 135  acres,  large  bam,  35  stanchions,  3 
horses,  good  markets,  Sheffield  and  Borden,  water 
at  house  and  barn,  65  miles  from  New  York, 
State  roads.  BOX  173,  Washingtonville,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  RENT— Farm,  Oneida  County,  New 
York.  Good  opportunity  for  small  capital.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  361,  c  /o  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  City. _ 

DIRECT  FROM  OWNER.  Large  grain  and 

dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  best  of  location. 
BOX  128,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

260  ACRE  FARM,  stock  and  tools,  including 
tractor,  well  watered.  H.  A.  BROWN,  R.  D.  2, 
Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y. 

D.  D.  WAKEMAN.  Trumansburg  Realty  Co. 
Finger  Lakes,  Real  Estate.  Any  size,  kind,  or 
price.  Information  free.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

BEWARE!  of  foreign  onion  seed,  fifty^  tons 
recently  been  imported,  we  are  handling  United 
States  grown  exclusively,  write  lor  prices. 

TONES  AND  BOWERS,  McGuffey,  Ohio. 

■ "  -■■■■■■  ,_■■■  — .t . 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thrifty,  All  Different,  including  lavender,  orange, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Catalog  free.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y’. 


CORTLAND  SCIONS  in  quantity,  genuine, 
sturdy.  Succeeds  McIntosh,  outranks  Baldwin. 
Write  for  terms.  W.  H.  HART,  Arlington, 
N.  Y. 


HALF  PRICE.  WINTER  SALE.  To  make 
room  for  Spring  goods.  We  are  sacrificing  a  lot 
Gladiolus.  Gorgeous  mixture  of  Rare  kinds.  50 
for  $1.00  or  100  for  $1.50.  Chrysanthemums,  2 
year  old  Clumps,  all  colors.  Field  grown.  12  for 
$1.00.  Assortment  of  rare  Canna  bulbs,  all  col¬ 
ors,  12  for  $1.00.  12  Giant  Dahlia  Bulbs,  all 

different,  for  $1.00.  All  color  Peonies,  (3  to  5 
eyes.)  4  for  $1  or  12  for  $2.50.  All  orders 
Postpaid.  ATCO  FLORAL  GARDENS,  Atco, 
N.  J. _ 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Spaulding, 
Sixweeks,  others.  FORDS,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED— Place  to  work  on  small  farm,  April 

1st.  W.  B.  GROVER,  Cherry  Creek,  New  York. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk* 

shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows, 
service  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa, 
DUROC  HERD  BOARS,  Club  Winners,, 
Sensation  or  Scissors  Blood.  RALPH  WILSON 
&  DAUGHTER’S.  Bloomville,  Ohio. _ _ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  opposite  page 


American  Agriculturist,  January  30,  1926 

Service  Bureau 

Our  Investment  Editor  Tells  How  Folks  Lose  Money-— Legal  Questions 


E  other  day  I  received  a  veritable 
stack  of  inquiries  from  American 
Agriculturist  readers  on  financial  pro¬ 
blems.  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  if  I  ex¬ 
plain  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  reasons 
for  the  answers  I  have  given  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  inquirers. 

In  the  first  place  five  asked  about 
companies  of  which  there  is  no  record 
in  the  financial  manuals.  One,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  about  a  poultry  school,  an¬ 
other  was  about  an  Arkansas  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  still  another  about  a  Pittsburgh 
Automobile  Corporation  and  one  about  a 
Pacific  Coast  Development  Proposition. 

One  mentioned  a  Chicago  company 
without  any  indication  of  the  business 
in  which  the  company  was  engaged. 
Now  the  point  to  all  this  is  that  these 
questions  related  to  the  investment  mer¬ 
it  of  the  securities  these  various  com¬ 
panies  had  to  offer  and  in  each  case  the 
answer  is  that  no  one  should  invest  his 
money  in  any  small,  local,  nationally  un¬ 
known,  concern  unless  he  has  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  promoters  and 
even  then  he  should  exercise  the  utmost 
pare. 

The  Chances  You  Take 

Take  the  Arkansas  Oil  Company,  for 
instance.  Suppose  you  did  buy  their 
stock  and  that  the  company  was  per¬ 
fectly  honest,  there  would  be  no  -way 
fo.  you  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  pro¬ 
gress  except  from  their  own  statements. 
These  small  oil  promotions  never  give 
^ny  information  to  outsiders  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  intelligent  opinion.  Don’t 
sand  your  money  away  from  home  to 
buy  securities  of  any  kind  unless  it  is  in 
£  corporation  the  earnings  and  financial 
statements  of  which  are  available  to 
anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers. 

The  second  thing  is  that  a  good 
many  of  these  questions  ask  what  can 
be  done  about  getting  back  money  paid 
for  stock  on  which  no  dividends  have 
ever  been  received.  The  answer  is,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done.  When  you  buy  stock 
pf  any  kind  you  always  take  that 
chance.  A  stockholder  is  a  partner  in 
the  company  and  he  takes  his  share  of 
the  losses  invariably.  The  only  way 
you  can  get  your  money  back  is  to  sell 
your  stock  at  the  market  price  and 
there  is  no  market  for  stocks  in  small 
local  concerns.  Of  course  if  you  could 
prove  fraudulent  representation  in  the 
gale  of  the  stock  you  might  have  a  case 
but  that  is  very  difficult  to  establish  and 
the  chances  are  it  would  not  bring  back 
your  money. 

Nothing  More  Risky  Than  Oil 

Still  another  point  is  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  say  over  and  over  again 
that  there  is  nothing  more  risky  than 
oil  and  mining  stocks.  The  only  safe 
rule  is  to  leave  them  alone  entirely. 

Again  take  the  case  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  know  whether  stock  in  a  poul¬ 
try  school  is  a  good  investment.  That  de¬ 
pends  upon  whether  they  are  making 
money  now  and  will  continue  to  make  it 
in  the  future.  To  find  the  answer  you 
need  a  series  of  income  statements  over 
a  period  of  years.  If  a  promoter  tries  to 
sell  you  stock  in  any  such  enterprise  ask 
for  the  financial  statements  showing  re¬ 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 

«>ld  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales, 
jfour  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 

Qi?-  China  ware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
“hipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for. Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 

Maine. 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 

f°m  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew- 
“8  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
Maine  P°Und‘  EVA  L'  WEBSTER>  Caratunk, 


suits  and  if  you  are  unable  to  analyze  them 
take  them  down  to  the  bank  and  ask  your 
banker  to  do  it  for  you  or  send  them  to 
me.  Without  a  financial  statement  no  one 
can  say  positively  anything  at  all. 

Good  to  Start  Fires  With 

One  of  these  inquirers  encloses  a  circu¬ 
lar  descriptive  of  a  gold  mining  “invest¬ 
ment”.  The  man  who  sells  this  stock  says 
he  “does  not  want  the  rich  man’s  money. 
He  wants  to  help  the  small  investor’*1. 
When  you  get  any  circulars  that  say  any¬ 
thing  like  that  put  them  in  the  stove. 

Finally  some  of  the  questions  are  about 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds.  A  large 
number  of  houses  sell  bonds  of  this  type 
and  some  of  them  are  high  grade  invest¬ 
ments  but  the  important  thing  is  that  they 
cannot  be  rated  a§  a  whole.  In  recent 
years  the  competition  in  this  field  has 
become  intense  and  some  of  the  offerings 
have  been  questionable.  A  good  many 
people  believe  that  there  has  been  over¬ 
building  and  that  some  of  the  loans  made 
to  speculative  builders  have  exceeded  the 
entire  value  of  the  property  when  com¬ 
pleted.  If  you  buy  bonds  of  this  kind  buy 
them  only  of  companies  with  a  long  record 
of  success  and  ones  which  are  known  the 
country  over. — George  T.  Hughes,  In¬ 
vestment  Editor,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 


Insuring  Hired  Carpenters 

I  am  building  a  barn  on  my  farm.  The 
carpenter  I’ve  hired  carries  on  farming 
when  not  engaged  at  the  former.  I  am 
hiring  all  the  help  by  the  hour  and  I  am 
wonderin  if  in  case  of  accident  I  should 
carry  insurance  on  all  men.  The  building 
Is  Just  being  framed  now.  I  presume  the 
danger  of  getting  hurt  would  be  In  shin¬ 
gling.  I  am  really  nervous  about  the  affair, 
having  a  family  of  seven  children  all  un¬ 
der  13  years  of  age.  If  you  would  kindly 
inform  me  what  kind  of  insurance  would 
greatly  appreciate  it.  I'd  have  to  Jose  a 
day  to  go  to  get  legal  advice  and  the  men 
are  coming  right  along  and  1  help  all  I 
can  too. — E.  C.  B.,  New  York. 

JT  is  our  opinion  that  you  should  secure 

compensation  insurance  to  cover  the 
workmen  engaged  in  erecting  your  barn. 
Any  insurance  agent  in  the  nearest  town 
will  provide  the  policy  for  you. 


A  Maker  of  a  Note  is  Liable 

“Will  you  please  inform  me  the  law  In 
New  York  State  concerning  the  follow¬ 
ing  described  note:  A  gave  a  note  to  B 
payable  at  a  specified  date  at  a  specified 
bank.  When  the  specified  date  came  A 
went  to  the  bank  with  the  money  to  pay 
that  note.  The  banker  said  that  there 
was  no  note  to  his  bank  against  A  and  A 
told  the  banker  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not 
there.  He  searched  the  bank  and  said  that 
there  was  no  note  against  A  there. 

*‘A  went  home  and  decided  that  the  note 
he  gave  B  must  have  been  accidently  de¬ 
stroyed.  Four  or  five  weeks  later  A  got 
a  letter  from  the  bank  stating  that  the 
note  was  just  brought  to  his  bank  by  B 
for  collection.  A  few  weeks  passed  and 
B  went  to  the  bank  to  get  his  money.  The 
money  was  not  there  so  B  took  the  note 
given  by  A  to  A’s  house.  A  told  him  the 
day  that  It  was  due  he  went  to  the  bank 
with  the  money  to  pay  it  and  the  banker 
said  that  there  was  no  note  against  A 
there.  A  refused  to  pay  it  to  B  and  B 


went  home  with  the  note.  Can  B  legally 
collect  the  note  from  A,  the  giver  of  the 
note  or  C  the  backer  of  the  note?  B  was 
to  blame  for  not  having  it  to  the  bank 
the  day  it  was  due.’’ — R.  S.  G.,  New  York. 

E  are  glad  to  inform  you  that  the 
maker  of  a  note  is  always  liable  for 
its  payment.  At  least  he  is  liable  there¬ 
for  until  the  note  is  outlawed  by  the  Sta¬ 
tute  of  Limitations.  That  statute  does  not 
run,  however,  until  six  years  ''Jter  the 
due  date  of  the  note.  And  the  only  effect 
of  endeavoring  to  pay  on  said  due  date  is 
that  such  endeavor  prevents  the  accrual 
thereafter  of  interest. 

In  the  case  of  an  endorser,  the  general 
rule  is  that  he  is  liable  for  payment  of 
the  note  only  in  case  of  non-payment  and 
protest  on  the  due  date. 


Liability  for  Damage  by 
Chickens 

I  would  like  to  know  what  can  be  done 
about  a  neighbor’s  chickens  if  he  lets 
them  run  all  over,  when  asked  to  lock  or 
shut  them  up.  Can  they  be  killed  and 
thrown  back  on  his  property,  when  they 
are  damaging  the  buckwheat. — Mrs.  A.  M. 
R,  New  York. 

HER  a  person  allows  his  chickens 
to  run  loose,  he  is  responsible,  after 
being  warned,  for  any  damage  they  cause. 
This  damage  can  be  recovered  in  a_  proper 
action  at  law.  The  injured  person  has  no 
right  to  kill  the  chickens.  If  he  do  so,  he 
himself,  might  be  subjected  to  an  action 
for  damages.  Where  the  law  provides  a 
remedy  it  will  not  sanction  taking  the  law 
into  one’s  own  hands. 


The  Liability  of  Partners 

A  and  B  own  a  farm  together  as  “ten¬ 
ants  in  common’’  and  A  no  longer  will 
conduct  himself  In  a  decent  manner,  or 
run  the  farm  as  he  should.  B  finds  she 
cannot  stay  on  the  farm  this  winter  with 
safety  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel  and  poor 
health.  Can  A  run  the  farm  in  debt  (he 
drinks  excessively)  if  she  leaves  things  so 
he  has  the  handling  of  the  produce? 

Could  debts  he  incurs  fother  than  taxes) 
be  charged  up  to  the  farm? 

Would  B  have  to  pay  the  debts  from  her 
share  (one-haif  of  the  farm)? 

Could  damages  be  collected  from  B  If  he 
(A)  was  sued  for  injuring  anyone? 

If  the  farm  was  sold  at  public  auction 
would  B  have  to  pay  out  of  her  share  any 
debts  A  had  contracted? — A.  M.  C.,  New 
York. 

HERE  is  some  danger  involved  in 
permitting  A  to  run  the  farm  alone. 
That  danger  is  this:  If  A  and  B  have 
been  running  it  together  and  B  now  per¬ 
mits  A  to  run  it  alone,  it  may  develop 
that  A  is  running  it  as  B’s  agent,  and  in 
that  case  B  will  be  liable  for  any  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  and  B’s  interest  in  the  farm 
can  be  made  responsible  for  that  indebted¬ 
ness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  B’s  best  relief  will 
come  from  having  a  local  attorney  either 
petition  the  Court  to  partition  the  farm 
and  divide  it  between  A  and  B,  or  from 
having  said  attorney  prepare  an  agreement 
under  which  A  leases  B’s  interest  in  the 
farm  for  an  agreed  rental. 


“Before  the  Days  o’  gas  cars,  Ezra,  we  used  horse-sense  a-drivin’” 
“Yes,  and,  by  dutn,  Jebl  It  was  the  horse  that  had  it  l" — Life. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


(21)  123 

BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEARS 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  fluto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


1  Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  les3 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine.  I 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Da.Ua*  Dcs  Maine* 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland  i 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills. 


Leaky  Roofs 


Restored 

and  Made  to  Last 
a  Lifetime  -- 

10  years  more  service  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
roof  by  the  wonderfully  sim¬ 
ple  Seal-Tite  method!  Not  a 
paint.  Full  details  on  re¬ 
quest.  Don’t  wait  for 
rain  to  remind  you  that 
your  roof  leaks.  Write 
now  and  be  ready. 


Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months 

We  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  be  sure  that 
Seal-Tite  does  all  we  claim  for  it.  If  not,  it 
costs  you  nothing.  No  C.  O.D.  No  notes. 
Write  today  for  this  remarkably  liberal  offer. 

Monarch  Paint  Co.,  °j£ 1*  Cleveland,  0. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZI.ER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  iath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOQ 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


and  yon  don’t  send  ns  a  cent  for  four  months.  SO 
days’  free  trial.  Write  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metal 
wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain.  Our  “Bucklelcss 
Buckle”  positively  cannot  slip  and  adds  to  amazing 
strength  and  durability.  Act  quick!  WRITE  TODAY. 

BflBSOH  BROS.,  ^a4ge%.*jff,fi^trae,  Chicago 


Don’t  Pay 


We  will  send 
you  the  Famous 
Metal- to- Metal 


CUT  COUPON  HERE 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  492,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

8end  Me  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below: 

□  Send  Me  FREE  NEW,  1926  FRUIT  BOOK  de¬ 
scribing  STARKING,  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
*nd  tell  me  about  your  2  Free  Grape  Vine  Offer. 

| — |  Send  Me  FREE  NEW  1926  BOOK  OF  VEGE- 


Am.  Ajgr.  1-30-26 


Name  . 


Send  Me  LATEST  PRICE  INFORMATION  on 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals  and  Free  Landscape  Plans, 

Send  Me  6  STARK’S  *  ‘BLIGHT-RESISTER’’ 
TOMATO  SEED-FREE. 


St.  or  R.  R.  No.. 


P.  O. 


I  may  plant.. 


(State  kind  and  number; 


•Fruit  Trees  this  Spring  State. 


Salesmen 

Wanted 

Good  Pay  Weekly. 
Healthful,  Pleas* 
ant  Work.  Many  of 
our  men  mako 
$3500  and  more- 
writ*  for  Unab 


at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  Over  110  Years 


ADDRESS  BOX  492 


STARK  BRO’S 
NURSERIES 

Largest  in  the  World 
Oldest  in  America 


One  of  Wm.  Hotaling’s  4-year-old  Top-Worked  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  ti;ees  bearing  4  bushels  great  golden 
apples— “100  per  cent  larger  than  Grimes  Golden.” 


Send  for  FREE  1 926  De  Luxe  Catalog 

That  tells  all  about  Stark's  Golden  Delicious  and,  also,  the  Sensational  NEW 
Improved  Delicious  apple  called  STARKING.  Our  NEW  1926  FRUIT 
YEAR  BOOK  will  lay  before  you  an  amazing  volume  of  authentic 
information,  beautifully  and  copiously  adorned  with  over  600 
4 -color  and  2 -color  illustrations.  Use  coupon!  and  get  this 
free  book. 

2  Splendid  GrapeVines 

This  is  our  wonderfully 
attractive  1926  offer  to  §*  r*  Ip 
induce  early  orders.  Write  * 
for  full  particulars. 

5  Seeds  of  Stark's 
Blight-Resister  Tomato 

Just  check  Free  Seed  Square  mi 
and  Seeds  will  come  to  you  im-  »■«  iw  RH  §“* 
mediately.  Also,  get  Big,  Beautiful  *  A 

1926  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog— fall  of  offers  of  NEW. 

BETTER  VEGETABLES  and  NEW.  DIFFERENT  FLOWERS.  Send  Coupon  at  one*. 


Tliese  Splendid  4*- Year  Top^-Worked 

Starks  Golden  Delicious 

"  ees  Bear  4  Bushels  Apples  Each  ! 


XX7R$  fJAT  A  I  I  Air*  the  well-known  Broome  Co.,  NEW  YORK,  orchardist  casts  his 
If  III*  UV  1  nLiliU^  vote  for  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  most  earnestly  and  declares: 

“I  am  sending  you  a  photo,  (see  Photo  below  at  right)  of  my  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  trees  and  fruit.  These  trees  show  4-years’  growth  and  they  aver¬ 
aged  4  bushels  to  the  tree  this  Fall! 

“Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  apples  are  100  per  cent  better  than  Grimes 
Golden  in  every  respect!  This  is  from  my  own  actual  experience  from  trees 
of  both  varieties  grown  side  by  side  and  under  identical  conditions.  The 
difference  in  size  of  the  Golden  Delicious  apples  and  the  Grimes  Golden 
apples— -which  difference  is  over  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious— alone  would  exclude  Grimes  Golden  from  consideration!” 

Success  of  Golden  Delicious  Sweeping  Entire  Nation 

Withstood  35  Below  in  Dakota  Bore  in  2nd  Year  in  Indiana 


Here’s  proof  of  the  amazing  hardiness  of  this  great 
variety.  W.  A.  SIMMONS,  recognized  as  one  of 
SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  most  famous  fruit  authorities, 
wrote  us  recently:— “Last  winter,  we  had  35  below, 
with  almost  bare  ground.  My  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
came  through  without  the  loss  of  a  branch-blossomed 
and  bore  as  usual.” 


S.  M.  HOTCHKISS,  Jackson  Co.,  INDIANA,  re- 

Eorts “My  3-year-old  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
ore  when  2  years  old  and  bore  again  tbis  year  when 
other  varieties  failed  because  of  frost.  Best  variety  I 
ever  saw.  No  disease,  bloom  late  and  are  absolutely 
hardy.  Every  one  of  my  13000  Stark  trees  is  a  per¬ 
fect  picture.  ” 


This  great  yellow  apple  is  unquestionably  the  most  exquisitely  delicious  and  radiantly 
beautiful  yellow  apple  ever  produced.  It  is  an  exclusive  Stark  Introduction. 

It  averages  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  Grimes  Golden — immeasurably  better  in 
flavor— and  much  superior  in  keeping  quality — keeps  4  months  longer.  Its-crisp,  tender, 
creamy -yellow  flesh  possesses  a  spicy  aromatic  flavor,  savoring  of  a  particularly 
choice  pear — saturated  with  spicy-honey  juice. 

The  trees  that  bear  these  apples  are  hardy  and  .*vmazingly  productive.  They  bore 
crops  in  33  different  States  when  2  years  old. 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Poultryman 


The  black  spaces  above  the  zero  line  show  when  the  ratio 
between  feed  and  egg  prices  was  more  favorable  than  the  aver¬ 
age,  while  the  spaces  below  the  zero  line  show  the  times  of  un¬ 
favorable  feeding  ratio.  The  war  period  was  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  last  five  years  have  been  highly  favorable. 


During  the  past  five  years,  the  poultry  flock 
has  been  more  profitable  than  in  any  similar 
period  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
yet  overproduction  has  not  resulted.  Barring 
the  war  era  of  high  grain  prices,  particularly 
in  1917,  the  history  of  the  poultry  and  egg- 
industry  does  not  show  the  recurrent  periods 
of  heavy  overproduction  and  resultant  liquida¬ 
tion  which  are  familiar  in  some  phases  of 
agricultural  endeavor.  Overproduction  has 
never  been  of  long  duration,  and  tendencies 


The  increased  producing 
capacity  of  flocks  did  not 
begin  to  «how  its  hand  un¬ 
til  late  in  November,  when 
weather  conditions  became 
more  normal.  Since  then, 
production  has  kept  far 
ahead  of  last  year  and  prac¬ 
tically  70  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  receipts  at  the 
big  markets  for  the  year 
over  1924  came  in  Decem¬ 
ber  when  arrivals  were  the 
largest  for  that  month  on 
record.  January  receipts 
also  are  starting  out  to 
( Continued  on  page  141) 


mediate  cessation.  The 
business  outlook  through 
the  first  half  of  1926,  which 
is  as' far  ahead  as  it  can  be 
clearly  discerned,  is  satis¬ 
factory.  With  labor  well 
employed  at  good  wages, 
there  is  certain  to  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand  for  poultry 
products. 

5.  Feed  costs  are  likely 
to  continue  moderate  unless 
something  goes  wrong  with 
the  new  crop  prospects. 


When  the  poultry  business  becomes  over -popularized,  the  man  with  a  well  established 

plant  has  the  least  to  fear. 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  PERIODS  IN  THE  EGG  MARKET 
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Northern  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  planted  on  soils  especially 
adapted  to  each  variety,  produce  a  quality  that  for  vigor,  purity  and 
productiveness  is  unexcelled. 

In  a  couple  of  decades,  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  proved  so  good 
that  the  demand  caused  a  gradual  increase  in  sales  till  the  annual 
sales  reached  and  passed 


100,000  Bushels 


The  final  Government  Crop  Report  placed  last  year’s  crop  at 
323,243,000  bushels,  the  smallest  potato  crop  per  capita  (2.78  bushels) 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  one  of  the  poorest  quality.  There  are 
not  going  to  be  enough  good  Seed  Potatoes  for  next  Spring’s  planting 
and  this  advertisement  is  an  appeal  to  our  thousands  of  customers  to 
order  NOW,  while  our  stocks  are  complete  and  prices  reasonable,  as 
after  our  present  stock  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  more  of  the  same  high  quality  at  any  price. 

At  this  writing,  we  can  offer  in  any  quantiy  from  barrels  to  carloads 

Early  Ohios  Sir  Walter  Ealeiglis  Gold  Coin 

Early  Rose  Carman  No.  3  Uncle  Sam 

Early  Manistee  Rural  New  Yorkers  Dibble ’s  Moneymaker 

Earlv  Irish  Cobblers  Green  Mountains  and 


Dibble’s  Russet 


The  best  potato  for  main  crop  now  in  cultivation  on  the  American 
continent.  In  addition  to  our  regular  carefully  selected  stqck  of  all 
varieties,  we  have  a  few  thousand  bushels  each  of  Certified  Russets, 
Green  Mountains  and  Irish  Cobblers. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the 
year,  giving  full  particulars  of  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  and  other 
Farm  Seeds  with  scores  of  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  and 


Address- 


HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  etc.  In 
fact,  everything  for  the  Farm  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 


J 
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Why  the  Direct  State  T ax  Should  be  Abolished 

Taxes  Are  Rapidly  Driving  Farmers  Out  ot  Business 


By  BERT  LORD 

Assemblyman ,  Chenango  County ,  N ,  Y. 


THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  death  and 
taxes  will  surely  get  us,  and  the  most 
of  us  are  trying  to  dodge  both.  Taxes 
on  Real  Estate  and  particularly  on 
farm  property  in  rural  counties  has  risen  so 
high  that  thousands  of  farms  are  being  sold 
for  taxes.  In  some  of  the  Counties  where  a 
survey  has  been  made  30%  of  the 
gross  income  goes  for  taxes.  In  one  -- 
town  in  my  own  county  where  there 
is  154  farms  66  are  abandoned  and  if 
present  taxes  continue  they  will  all  be 
deserted  in  a  short  time. 

They  move  to  the  city  or  village  and 
become  consumers  instead  of  produc¬ 
ers  and  before  we  realize  it  we  will 
have  a  shortage  in  food  supply. 

The  small  home  owner  must  con¬ 
tribute  in  many  cases  10  per  cent  of 
the  wages  for  taxes.  The  poor  in  our 
cities  are  forced  to  live  in  very  small 
quarters  and  pay  excessive  rents  all  on 
account  of  high  tax  rates. 

Relief  must  come  from  some  source 
or  all  of  the  back  farms  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  can  be  reme¬ 
died  to  some  extent  by  the  elimination 
of  the  direct  state  tax,  and  a  reduction 
in  local  taxation.  My  plan  to  eliminate 
the  direct  state  tax  is  this  : 

On  July  first  next  we  will  have  a 
surplus  in  the  State  Treasury  of  more 
than  27  millions  of  dollars — the  In¬ 
come  tax  reduction  last  year  was  eight 
millions ;  if  there  be  no  reduction  in  in¬ 
come  tax  this  year  we  will  have  the 

8  millions  and  27  millions,  which  tak-  . — . -  ■  ■ . 

en  together  make  a  total  of  35  millions 

available  for  the  elimination  of  the  state  tax.  is  one  source  that  will  increase  and  our  water 
In  1925  we  had  a  direct  state  tax  of  28  mil-  power  can  be  made  to  pay  a  revenue  if  we  are 
lions  of  dollars,  therefore,  we  can  eliminate  the  not  afraid  of  injury  to  the  private  monopoly, 
direct  state  tax  this  Year  if  it  is  no  more  than  Income  tax  is  the  last  tax  in  the  State  that 


should  be  reduced  for  only  those  of  large  in? 
comes  pay  income  taxes  of  any  amount,  while 
real  estate  must  pay  regardless  of  income, 
last  year,  and  still  have  a  surplus  of  some-  There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  reduction  of  in? 
thing  like  7  or  8  millions  of  dollars.  come  tax  than  there  is  in  corporation  tax, 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  our  income  will  mortgage  tax  or  inheritance  tax,  in  fact,  I  am 
increase  for  the  coming  year,  the  motor  vehicle  not  sure  that  the  last  three  menioned  are  not 

entitled  to  some  consideration  in  tax 
■  —  reduction. 

Only  a  few  people  in  the  state  re? 
ceive  any  great  benefit  from  income 
tax  reduction  and  they  have  large  in? 
comes  and  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
a  bill  providing  for  a  tax  of  lc  a  gallon 
on  all  gasoline  to  be  paid  by  the  oil 
companies  direct  to  the  state,  so  that 
there  would  be  very  little  cost  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  it  rvould  produce  about  8 
millions  of  dollars.  25%  of  this  would 
come  from  motorists  who  do  not  live  in 
the  state,  another  25%  would  come 
from  those  who  pay  no  other  tax.  For¬ 
ty-four  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  a 
tax  on  gasoline.  New  York,  New  Jer-r 
sey,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
are  the  only  ones  that  do  not  have  it. 
When  we  go  to  the  adjoining  states: 
Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl? 
vania  we  pay  a  2c  gasoline  tax  for  the 
use  of  their  highways. 

The  average  motor  vehicle  uses 
about  400  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year  .  . 

.  a  light  car  does  not  use  very  much ; 
the  heavy  truck  and  bus  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  road  uses  more  of 
course  and  should  pay  more. 

This  money  would  be  distributed 
to  the  state  for  highway  purposes 
a  certain  sum  to  New  York  City  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes  and  to  the  other  counties  of 
( Continued  on  page  147)  h 


Is  This  Tax  Worth  Saving-? 

HERE  is  another  one  of  those  live  discussions  of  the  farmer’s 
tax  situation  by  Assemblyman  Lord  of  Chenango  County. 
Mr.  Lord  lives  in  a  rural  county  and  speaks  from  experience. 
We  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  direct  tax  on  real  estate. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Governor  Smith  said  that  abolishing  the 
direct  tax  would  be  of  very  little  help  to  the  farmer.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  says  that  the  direct  state  tax  is  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  farmer’s  entire  tax  bill  and  that  most  of  the  farmer’s  tax 
troubles  are  due  to  local  taxation.  The  Governor  said  also  that 
even  when  the  direct  state  tax  is  reduced,  the  local  counties  take 
advantage  of  it  by  increasing  their  own  tax  bill. 

The  farmer’s  greatest  tax  trouble  does  come  from  those 
local  government  units  nearest  to  him.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
counties  have  absorbed  in  past  times  some  of  the  savings  that 
have  been  made  by  the  State.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  does  remain 
that  the  direct  state  tax  is  a  real  burden  on  farmers.  If  the 
farmer’s  property^  is  assessed  at  $10,000  and  the  direct  state  tax 
is  2  mills,  this  means  $20  extra  tax  to  pay.  Even  when  the 
direct  state  tax  is  reduced  to  \y2  mills,  the  farmer  still  pays  $15 
as  his  part  of  the  direct  state  tax. 

Now  we  do  not  have  to  argue  with  any  farmer  as  to  whether 
or  not  $15  or  $20  is  worth  saving.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  top  of  all 
the  other  taxes,  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  “hair  that  breaks  the 
camel’s  back.” 

As  for  our  local  tax  troubles,  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  busy. 
Watch  the  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  for  some  facts 
that  will  surprise  you  about  the  taxes  in  Chemung  County,  New 
York.  What  is  going  on  there  is  no  doubt  happening  in  other 
counties. — The  Editors. 
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How  Apples  Respond  to  Fertilizers 

Sod  Orchards  React  Best  to  Nitrogen  Feeding 


In  the  issue  of  January  9  you  ran  a  question  and 
answer  on  the  subject  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  sod 
orchards.  'In  the  first  sentence  you  stated  that  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  not  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  however,  you  go  on  to  say  that  nitrate  of 
soda  has  shown  in  many  instances  that  it  will  re¬ 
turn  a  profit.  Do  you  not  contradict  yourself  in 
the  statements  and  is  nitrate  of  soda  the  only 
fertilizer  that  can  be  applied?  Can  not  sulphate  of 
ammonia  be  used  instead. — A  Reader. 

WHEN  we  say  that  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  not  generally 
recommended,  we  were  using  the 
term  as  it  is  generally  used  by 
farm  people,  referring  to  a  complete  plant  food 
containing  all  of  the  elements.  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  orchardists  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  that  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  that  is,  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  is  not 
generally  recommended.  This 
does  not  say  iLywill  not  always 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
orchard.  Sometimes  an  orchard  is 
in  such  a  run  down  condition,  the 
soil  is  so  poor  particularly  where  it 
is  gravelly  and  sandy  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  complete  fertilizer  is  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Obviously  under  such 
circumstances  the  recommendable 
thing-  to  do  is  to  experiment  oh 
.  le  actual  orchard,  making  vary- 
mg  applications  to  different  trees. 
h*y  thus  treating  a  part  of  the 
°i  chard  and  noting  results,  a  grow- 
05  can  go  ahead  more  intelligently 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 

to  meet  his  immediate  and  local  conditions. 
We  know  of  specific  cases  where  complete 
fertilizers  have  had  a  decided  benefit,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photo.  Local 
conditions  determine  the  practice  entirely. 

Samuel  Fraser  in  his  magnificent  book 
“American  Fruits’',  writes  on  our  eastern  terri¬ 
tory  as  follows : 

"NEW  YORK:  An  experiment  has  been  running  for 
twenty  years  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  a  heavy  clay-loam 
soil.  The  orchard  was  cultivated  and  non-leguminous 
cover  crops  grown.  The  gains  made  from  applications  of 


Here  is  a  case  where  fertilization  proved  a  distinct  benefit.  On  the  right  the 
land  has  been  fertilized  for  two  years  and  Is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  white 
clover  and  tame  grasses.  No  seed  was  sown  and  no  culture  practiced.  On  the  left 
the  land  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  weeds  and  wild  grasses. 


fertilizers  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  apoiication.  fn  an¬ 
other  experiment,  on  an  orchard  cuL  d  for  twelve 
years,  not  enough  increase  was  se.urid  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  application.  In  another  orchard  in  sod,  nitrate  of 
soda  gave  a  marked  increase  in  yield.  But  on  the  part 
of  the  same  orchard  which  was  kept  under  cultivation 
and  cover  crops  no  increase  was  secured. 

At  Cornell  University  with  young  apple  trees  on  Dun¬ 
kirk  clay-loam  soil  nitrate  of  soda  was  of  value  to  trees 
in  sod  but  under  a  system  of  cultivation  and  cover  crops 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  not  of  value,  even 
when  applied  at  the  rate  of  900  pounds  and  even  1  800 
pounds  per  acre. 

"NEW  JERSEY:  Minor  gains  are  reported  from  the 
use  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus. 

“PENNSYLVANIA:  Apple  trees  standing  in  a  non- 
'e9u™e  sod  must  receive  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Dried 
ooa,  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
proved  as  beneficial  as  manure.  Orchards  in  sod  and 
rece'ving  fertilization  or  other  aid  are  usually  a  fail- 
Hf-  ln  so,ye  orchards  trees  mulched  with  150  pounds  of 
r,™  Per  }ree  P'us  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  those  receiving  tillage.  The  straw  mulch  har¬ 
bors  mice.  Tillage  without  a  cover  crop 

— . ■■  - depleted  the  soil  fertility  so  much  that  to 

save  the  trees,  a  change  of  treatment  was 
necessary.  The  growing  of  a  cover  crop 
is  advised.  On  some  orchards  which  were 
tilled  and  which  grew  cover  crops,  fertili¬ 
zers  failed  to  return  their  cost.’’ 

It  is  very  evident  that  in  orchards 
in  sod  the  application  of  nitrogen 
in  some  form  is  most  recommenda¬ 
ble.  In  our  issue  of  January  9,  vve 
mentioned  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
was  not  done  in  any  discriminating 
way  for  usually  when  we  think  of 
a  nitrogen  carrier  or  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,,  we  automatically  think 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Ammonia  sul¬ 
phate  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  Professor  Oskarnp 
of  the  Department  of  Pomologv  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  said  in  the  course  of  the 
Question  Box  at  the  1925  meeting 


( Continued  on  page  133) 
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agriculture.  During  the  week/  we  listened  to 
many  other  prominent  men  who  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  farm  problem.  These  in¬ 
cluded  ex-Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dickinson  of  Iowa,  and  several  others. 

Almost  all  of  the  farm  talk  in  Washington, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  it,  has  to  do  with  some 
kind  of  a  plan  which  will  take  care  of  the  so- 
called  surplus.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  need  of  help  for  farmers.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  and  we  think  that 
most  Eastern  farmers  agree  with  us,  that  much 
help  can  be  had  from  simply  passing  a  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  grave  danger  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  It  was  difficult 
to  find  in  Washington  two  leaders  who  could 
agree  on  what  should  be  done.  This  in  itself 
shows  that  no  one  has  anything  practical  to 
suggest.  The  great  pressure  for  help  eomes  i 
from  the  corn  growers  of  Iowa.  They  have 
been  sadly  hurt  and  they  need  help. 

But  suppose  that  some  plan  should  go 
through  which  would  materially  raise  the  price 
of  corn.  What  would  happen  to  those  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  Iowa  and  central  West  farmers 
who  feed  corn  to  steers  and  hogs?  What 
would  happen  also  to  the  prices  of  dairy  feeds 
to  our  Eastern  dairymen  if  the  price  of  corn 
should  be  materially  increased? 

There  you  have  in  a  nut  shell  why  farmers 
as  a  whole  cannot  agree  upon  a  plan,  for  un¬ 
less  the  plan  could  automatically  put  up  the 
prices  of  all  farm  products,  it  would  help  some 
to  the  detriment  of  others  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
blem  would  be  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 


What  Are  You  Doing  About  It? 


American  Agriculturist  Legislative 
Program 

I.  NATIONAL 

1.  Increased  financial  aid  from  the  national 
government  for  bovine  tuberculosis  erad¬ 
ication. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  division  or  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  co¬ 
operative  marketing  work. 

3.  No  “surplus  plan”  or  other  federal  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  not  economically  sound  and 
that  will  not  benefit  all  classes  of  farmers. 

II.  STATE 

1.  Abolishment  in  time  of  all  of  the  direct 
state  tax  on  property. 

a.  Immediate  reduction  of  the  direct 
state  tax  from  two  mills  to  one  mill. 
Last  year  the  reduction  wa„  from 
two  mills  to  a  mill  and  a  half. 

2.  Maintenance  of  a  state  income  tax  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  the  place  of  the  direct  state 
tax  on  property. 

3.  A  gasoline  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon. 

4.  Continued  appropriations  to  maintain 
properly  teaching,  extension  and  research 
work  in  agriculture,  and  to  erect  needed 
new  buildings  at  the  State  College  at  Cor¬ 
nell  and  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva. 

5.  No  fundamental  changes  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  no  consolidations  of  State  Col¬ 
leges  or  Experiment  Station  under  or 
with  other  departments  of  government 
wiL.cut  referring  such  changes  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State. 

6.  For  meeting  of  State  legislature  only  once 
in  two  years. 


Federal  Government  and  the  Farmer 

WE  have  been  back  o.nly  a  short  time  from 
several  days’  conferences  in  Washing-" 
ton.  These  conferences  were  with  the  other, 
editors  of  the  Standard  Farm  Paper  Unit. 
While  there,  we  spent  nearly  all  of  one  after¬ 
noon  in  the  office  of  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Senator  Capper  one  of  the 
leaders  of  farm  thought  in  Congress,  gave  us 
a  luncheon,  and  Vice-president  Dawes  told  us 
briefly  his  ideas  about  the  present  situation  in 


IN  this  issue,  Assemblyman  Lord  of  Che¬ 
nango  County  and  M.  C.  Burritt  of  W estern 
New  York  both  have  some  live  discussions  on 
the  farmers’  tax  problem.  We  are  trying  to 
get  you  tax  information  and  facts.  But  as 
we  have  many  times  suggested,  we  cannot  do 
it  all.  This  is  the  time  for  your  local  farm 
organizations  to  study  all  of  the  facts  you' can 
get  on  the  tax  problem,  including  especially 
the  local  tax  situation  in  your  town  and  coun¬ 
ty.  Then  after  this  study,  action  is  needed  in 
the  way  of  resolutions  to  both  the  State  offi¬ 
cers  and  your  own  local  officers  that  you  ex¬ 
pect  your  representatives  to  keep  taxes  down. 
Unless  you  are  interested  enough  to  work 
with  your  neighbors  on  this  problem  you  may 
expect  that  your  tax  bills  will  go  on  increasing 
year  after  )^ear.. 

Yours  For  The  Asking 

N  our  Service  Bureau  Page  this  time,  we 
are  publishing  a  partial  list  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  for  whom  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
claims  during  the  year  1925.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  us  from  publishing  the  entire  list, 
but  we  have  chosen  those  scattered  in  different 
communities  so  that  you  probably  will  be  able 
to  find  some  friend  or  acquaintance  in  the  list. 

It  is  a  record  of  which  we  are  rather  proud, 
for  we  know,  even  when  the  accounts  are 
small,  that  the  dollars  are  big  on  the  farm  and 
the  small  amounts  that  we  are  able  to  save 
our  people  from  losing  are  gratefully  received. 

This  service,  of  course,  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers. 

If  we  should  print  the  names  of  all  of  those 
whom  we  have  served  in  other  ways,  we  could 
not  get  them  in  an  entire  issue  of  the  paper, 
for  in  addition  to  making  financial  adjust¬ 
ments  for  our  subscribers,  we  also  furnish' free 
legal  advice,  and  hire  a  competent  veterinarian 
and  one  of  the  best  financial  advisors  in  the 
country.  All  these  are  in  addition  to  our 
household  and  farm  experts  who  answer  the 
hundreds  of  letters  that  come  to  our  Service 
Bureau  every  week  on  almost  every  subject 
that  touches  farm  life. 

Remember  that  all  of  this  service  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  But  when  you  do  write  us  for 
help,  will  you  keep  in  mind  a  few  rules.  The 


first  is  that  all  letters  must  be  signed.  All 
communications  will  be  kept  confidential,  if 
you  so  desire,  but  we  must  have  your  signed 
name  as  a  matter  of  good  faith. 

Also,  do  not  ask  us  to  collect  bills  from 
friends  or  neighbors.  Our  Service  Bureau  is, 
not  a  collection  agency  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words.  But  we  do  make  adjustments 
between  our  subscribers  and  commission  men, 
mail  order  houses,  and  various  other  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments  where  misunderstanding 
has  arisen. 

In  writing  for  help,  be  sure  to  write  plainly 
and  to  state  your  case  as  clearly  and  as  fully 
as  possible.  Will  you  remember,  too,  that  you 
must  have  a  little  patience  with  us,  for  often 
it  takes  several  weeks  to  make  an  adjustment 
and  a  lot  of  correspondence. 


Farmers  Should  Be  Consulted 

AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  held  on  January 
20th  in  Albany,  a  resolution  was  passed  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Agricultural  Society  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  be  consulted  before  any  im¬ 
portant  change  is  made  in  the  administration 
or  consolidation  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  people  of 
New  York  at  the  last  election  voted  to  con¬ 
solidate  a  large  number  of  State  departments 
and  bureaus  into  a  much  lesser  number.  We 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  consolidation,  as  it 
should  make  for  savings  to  the  taxpayers  and 
for  better  administration  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  believe-,  however,  that  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  is  perfectly  right  in  wanting  the 
farmers  to  keep  an  eye  on  any  proposed  con¬ 
solidation  or  change  in  administration  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station. 


Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  purpose  between  the  Al¬ 
mighty  and  them. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


THE  people  who  live  in  New  York  City 
and  nearby  claim  that  the  city  -gets  its 
reputation  for  being  a  little  too  gay  not,  from 
the  people  who  live  and  work  here  regularly 
but  rather  from  the  visitors  who  come  in  for 
both  pleasure  and  business  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  said,  and  I  think  with  some 
truth,  that  many  of  these  outsiders  come  to 
New.  York  where  they  are  unknown  and  do 
things  that  they  would  never  think  of  doing, 
or  dare  to  do,  in  their  own  home  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Then  many  of  these  go  back  home  and 
tell  what  a  wicked  town  New  Yrork  is.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  both  the 
big  theaters  and  the  hotels  of  New  York  de¬ 
pend  upon  outside  visitors  for  a  large  part  of 
their  business. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  the  big  city  for 
there  is  plenty  of  evil  here.  But  human  na¬ 
ture  is  much  the  same  the  world  over  and  it 
is  my  observation  that  there  is  no  more  in 
New  York  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  there  is  anywhere  else. 

Somewhat  illustrating  this  point  is  the  story 
I  heard  the  other  day  which  amused  me,  and 
possibly  it  will  you.  A  young  lady  and  her 
friend  wished  to  attend  a  theater  and  were 
unable  to  get  seats  side  by  side.  When  she 
took  her  seat,  she  sized  up  the  gentleman  next 
to  her — who  apparently  was  a  young  business 
man  from  out  of  town — in  an  effort  to  get  up 
her  courage  to  ask  him  if  he  would  mind  trad¬ 
ing  seats  with  her  friend.  Finally  she  took 
the  plunge. 

“Pardon  me,”  she  said,  “but  are  you  alone?” 
“Cut  it  out,  kid,”  came  the  answer  from  the 
corner  of  the  gentleman’s,  mouth  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  “cut  it  out.  MY  WIFE’S  WITH 
ME!” 


American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1926  ^ 

More  About  National  Dairy  Products 

President  Mclnnerney  and  Others  Reply  to  Our  Article 


I  HAVE  read  your  -article  in  'American 
Agriculturist,  and  there  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  come  to  my  mind  which  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  facts  support  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  in  this  article  that  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation  might  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  price  which  it  would  pay  to  its  farm¬ 
ers,  or  might  lend  itself  to  a  number  of  things 
there  mentioned.  Certainly  here  in  New  York 
the  business  that  has  been  amalgamated  with 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  has 
a  record  of  paying  more  for  its  raw  materials 
than  does  its  largest  competitor. 

Are  we  not  entitled  to  a  little  credit  for 
that?  In  Pittsburgh  the  plan  that  is  working 
there  in  a  satisfactory  manner  was  evolved  by 
the  Rieck-Mcjunkin  Dairy  Company,  and  has 
(resulted  in  years  of  harmonious  relations  with 
the  farmers,  and  the  public.  The  plan  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  w'hile  not  entirely  the  same  as  in 
Pittsburgh,  has  many  of  the  same  features, 
and  will,  I  feel  certain,  result  in  a  continuous¬ 
ly  happy  relationship  with  the  farmer 
and  the  public. 

The  Rieck-Mcjunkin  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  a  part  of 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  since  its  inception  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  policy  that  pre¬ 
vailed  before  it  was  part  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  not 
been  a  part  of  our  organization  quite 
so  long,  but  we  have  not  changed  the 
program  of  operation.  Sheffield  Farms 
has  been  with  us  a  short  two  months, 
and  we  have  made  no  change  in  their 
policy.  Then  why  all  this  cry  of  what 
we  might  do? 

It  is  an  odd  situation  indeed  when 
a  group  attacks  us  when  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  getting  as  much  for  their 
products  as  we  are  paying  our  sup¬ 
pliers,  and  they  are  making  a  lot  of 
noise  in  anticipation  of  a  condition  and 
situation  that  in  my  opinion  will  never 
arise.  I  believe  you  want  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  fair,  but  the  article  certainly  has  put  a 
bias  on  our  picture  that  cannot  be  supported 
by  any  existing  facts. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  Agriculturist 
wants  to  hurt  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  because  National  Dairy  is  going  to 
mean  very  much  more  for  the  future  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  farmers  than  anything  that  has  ever 
before  happened  to  them.  Farmers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  square  deal,  and  will  always  get  it 
from  us.  It  would  be  much  better  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  if  the  farmers  and  ourselves  could  get  to¬ 
gether  around  the  table  and  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  ours,  meeting  whatever  situations 
that  may  arise  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.  Then 
let  them  find  out  for  themselves  whether  they 
kant  to  continue  meeting  us  and  whether  or 
*ot  we  are  fair,  rather  than  to  assume  that  we 
are  going  to  be  unfair.  National  Dairy  will  be 
very  glad  to  lend  itself  to  any  constructive 
measure,  antkwe  believe  that  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  situation  that  the  farmers 
might  to  take  advantage  of. 

1  he  studying  of  our  milk  problems  is  the  one 
thing  to  which  we  could  well  give  our  best 
time  and  attention,  and  I  believe  the  result 
Would  be  as  profitable  to  the  producer  as  to 
the  distributor. — Thos.  H.  McInnerney,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 

*  *  * 

Says  Danger  Can  Be  Met 

HAVE  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  concern  the  publicity  in  newspapers  and 
Various  farm  Journals  with  reference  to  the 
?ew  concerns  which  have  recently  become 
mterested  in  the  distribution  of  milk  in  the- 


Eastern  markets,  particularly  New  York  City, 
and  the  fear  of  Western  competition  absorbing 
the  market. 

Several  articles  have  emphasized  the  necess¬ 
ity  for  cooperation  or  strengthening  the  co¬ 
operative  organization  of  Eastern  dairymen.  I 
have  also  noticed  a  suggestion  that  the  East¬ 
ern  dairymen  should  raise  rather  than  buy 
their  feed. 

From  my  study  of  the  situation  I  cannot 
help  wondering  if  there  is  not  danger  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  panicy  condition  which  may  lead  to 
serious  error  on  the  part  of  dairymen  in  their 
endeavor  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  very  care¬ 
ful  sober  thought  to  see  the  situation  exactly 
as  it  is  and  put  aside  any  factional  feelings 
and  pull  together  along  the  lines  which  are 
economically  sound  and  right.  If  this  is  done 
I  believe  the  Eastern  dairymen  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  large  financial 
interests  which  have  become  a  factor  in  the 


distribution  of  milk  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  their  selfish  interest  will  prompt 
them  to  look  to  the  market  for  supplies  which 
can  furnish  milk  at  the  most  favorable  prices 
and  in  the  best  condition? 

Obviously,  the  nearer  the  milk  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  consuming  market  the  better 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  milk  and  the  risk 
of  loss  through  deterioration  is  minimized. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  Eastern  dairymen 
have  a  very  distinct  advantage  over  the  west 
and  I  feel  sure  that  other  things  being  equal, 
a  distributing  concern  will  give  preference  to 
milk  produced  near  the  market — that  is  milk 
produced  in  the  East. 

In  the  articles  which  I  have  read,  I  notice 
the  fact  has  been  emphasized  that  milk  can 
be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  96 
cents  per  can  (this  would  equal  $1.13  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds).  The  freight  rate  from  the  two 
hundred  mile  zone  is  38  cents  per  can  or  44.7 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In  other  words, 
the  Eastern  dairyman  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  has  an  advantage  of  68.3 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  freight  rate 
on  the  milk.  Drawing  nearer  to  New  York 
this  difference  would  be  slightly  increased 
while  getting  farther  away  would  make  a 
slight  decrease. 

The  Eastern  farmer,  however,  must  pay 
freight  on  the  feed  but  considering  the  usual 
standard  of  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  by 
one  pound  of  feed  the  Eastern  farmer  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  freight  on  33  1/3  pound  of 
feed  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 

The  freight  rate  from  Chicago  in  car  load 


lots  (and  the  same  would  apply  whether  the 
feed  is  purchased  from  the  West  direct  or 
through  Eastern  manufacturers)  is  2SJ/>  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  or  9y2  cents  on  one-third 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  the  amount 
required  to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk.  Deducting  this  from  the  amount  saved 
in  freight  on  the  milk,  we  still  have  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  58.8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  dairyman. 

Concerning  the  advice  for  farmers  to  rais’e 
their  own  grain  I  wonder  if  this  is  really  the 
solution?  There  was  a  time  when  farmers  did 
raise  their  own  grain  and  any  well  posted 
dairyman  knows  what  their  cows  produced 
under  the  present  plan  of  raising  roughage, 
buying  concentrates  and  keeping  more  cows.t 

Farms  in  the  East  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  dairying  but  are  ill  adapted  fo:.- 
grain  crops  which  can  be  raised  in  the  West 
on  a  scale  which  enables  the  Western  farmer 
to  produce  the  grain  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
the  Eastern  farmer  can  produce  the  same 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  natural 
grain  is  not  suited  for  dairy  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  best  results. 

To  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
milk  it  is  necessary  to  feed  concen¬ 
trates  and  the  nutritive  value  in  these 
concentrates  can  be  purchased  for  less 
money  in  by-products  of  different  kinds 
of  manufacturing  processes  (where  the 
profit  is  made  in  the  main  product) 
and  the  by-product  is  sold  for  what  the 
market  will  pay. 

As  stated,  these  by-products  as  a 
general  rule,  will  furnish  nutrition  for 
dairy  cows  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
the  same  nutrients  could  be  grown  on 
the  farms  and  in  being  purchased  can 
be  proportioned  to  form  a  ration  which 
will  give  maximum  production  with¬ 
out  waste.  This  is  true  whether  the 
feed  is  purchased  ready  mixed  or  the 
ingredients  are  purchased  separately 
and  mixed  by  hand  on  the  farm. 

The  overhead  expense  of  keeping 
cows  is  the  same  whether  they  are 
high  or  low  producers,  and  I  believe  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  business  to  increase  the  production  by 
feeding  for  maximum  results  than  to  drop 
back  to  methods  which  would  unquestionably 
reduce  production  and  consequently  increase 
the  cost.  In  other  words,  apply  sound  business 
principle  and  operate  the  dairy  plant  to  capac¬ 
ity  which,  as  in  any  other  business,  lowers  the 
unit  over  head  cost  and  makes  more  profit. 

There  is  no  need  of  dodging  the  issue  that 
the  Eastern  dairymen  no  longer  monopolize 
the  fluid  milk  market.  They  are  in  competition 
with  dairymen  farther  West.  This  puts  a 
definite  limit  on  the  point  to  which  the  price 
can  be  advanced  but  with  a  condition  existing 
where  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  the  feed  than  it  is 
to  ship  the  milk  and  with  the  quicker  delivery 
to  the  City  and  an  advantage  of  58.8  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  I  cannot  see  where  there  is 
reason  for  discouragement. 

With  this  disadvantage  or  handicap  to  over¬ 
come,  I  would  hate  to  be  a  Western  farmer 
endeavoring  to  compete  for  the  market. 

The  situation  calls  for  the  closest  cooperation 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  cooperation  alone  will 
solve  the  problem.  With  the  Western  supply 
available  it  is  obvious  that  cooperation  to  put 
up  the  price  of  milk  will  only  encourage  west¬ 
ern  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  price  cutting  war 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  price 
should  be  held  at  a  point  where  it  gives  the 
Eastern  dairyman  a  fair  return  on  their  pro¬ 
duct.  This  will  be  a  price  at  which  the  West¬ 
ern  dairyman  cannot  afford  to  ship  his 
milk  and  absorb  the  55  or  60  cents  per 

( Continued  on  page  134) 


Replies  to  Mr"  Eastman’s  Milk  Article 

EXCITEMENT  among  dairymen  about  the  National  Dairy 
I—4  Products  Corporation  continues  to  grow.  Great  meetings 
as  large  as  they  were  during  the  milk  strike  in  1916  are  being 
held  in  many  of  the  dairy  counties.  These  meetings  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  both  poolers  and  non-poolers,  who  see  in  the  growth  of 
the  large  milk  organizations  a  common  danger.  In  our  issue 
of  January  23rd,  Editor  Eastman  stated  the  present  milk  situa¬ 
tion  as  he  saw  it.  Many  letters  are  coming  in  about  this.  We 
have  not  changed  our  position.  We  believe  that  big  organization 
on  one  side,  however  well  managed  and  conducted,  and  weak 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is  a  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion.  But  we  want  to  be  fair  and  above  all,  we  especially  want 
you  to  get  all  of  the  facts. 

Therefore,  we  are  printing  two  letters  on  this  page  that  you 
will  want  to  read.  The  first  of  them  is  a  fair  statement  from 
President  Mclnnerney  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Eastman’s  article.  The 
second  one  is  from  a  reader  who  makes  some  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  Eastern  dairymen  can  meet  the  present 
situation. 

Watch  American  Agriculturist  for  further  discussions  on  this 
important  subject. — The  Editors. 
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Yes!  Potatoes 

\ 

pay  profit  on 
muck  soil  .  . 


In  Minnesota, 

when  not  fertil¬ 
ized,  vines  were 
half  frozen  down 
by  first  light 
frost. 


.  When  Ph  o  - 

phoric  acid  and 
potash  were  ap- 
I  plied,  frost  had 
l-'rtle  or  no  effect. 


78  bushels 
extra  per 
acre  l 

When  Mr.  M.  E.  Cook  of 
Seneca  county,  New  York,  ap¬ 
plied  6oo  lbs.  per  acre  of  8% 
phosphoric  acid  and  24%  pot¬ 
ash  (0-8-24)  his  yield  was  78 
bushels  per  acre  more  than 
where  no  potash  was  used. 

A  preliminary  statement  of 
investigations  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
of  the  State  College  shows  fav¬ 
orable  results  with  potatoes  on 
muck  soil.  Briefly,  the  results 
are  as  follows: 

Muck  grown  potatoes,  for 
seed,  yield  as  well  and  come  up 
earlier  than  upland  grown  pot¬ 
atoes.  Muck  soil  produces  a 
potato  as  highin  eating  quality, 
and  plants  set,a  larger  number 
of  tubers  to  the  hill. 


Figure  it  yourself! 

CAN  you  make  good  profit  with  potatoes  on 
muck  soil?  Don’t  answer  hastily  .  .  .  first 
make  note  of  these  facts  .  .  .  then  figure! 

Low  lime  peat  soil,  which  some  growers  call  “acid”  or 
“sour”  generally  needs  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  If 
the  land  has  been  cropped  for  a  period  of  years,  nitrogen 
also  is  often  needed  and  a  complete  high  grade  mixed 
fertilizer — in  addition  to  lime— may  be  required. 

High  lime  peat  soil,  which  you  may  know  by  the  terms 
“non-acid”  or  “sweet”  is  generally  lacking  in  potash  alone 
and  the  use  of  potash  will  result  in  profitable  yields.  Some¬ 
times  after  a  period  of  cropping  phosphoric  acid  is  also 
needed — the  fertilizer  in  this  case  should  be  a  high  grade 
mixture  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

You.  may  have  noted  yellow  and  bronze  leaves  on  your  vines  and 
later  in  the  season  leaflets  hanging  limp  and  plants  wilted.  These  are 
signs  of  potash  hunger!  You  can  detect  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
delayed  maturity  of  the  crop. 

When  you  order  your  mixed  fertilizer  for  muck  soil— especially  for 
potatoes — ask  for  potash  in  the  sulfate  form.  Many  growers  have 
found  that  sulfate  of  potash  gives  the  best  results! 

FREE.  We  are  now  mailing  two  useful  booklets:  “ Mucl^ 
Lands"  and  '■'•‘Potatoes  011  Mucf  Land."  If  you. would  like  to 
receive  copies ,  just  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  office 

bet  oil'! 

POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA 

10  Bridge  Street,  Dept.  L  48  New  York 

ATLANTA  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  BALTIMORE 

Sales  Agents — H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
West  of  Rockies — Meyer,  W ilson  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Genuine  i  I  German 


Plant  Trees  with  Certifying  Lead  Seal 
— Get  “True-to-Name”  Fruit 

Write  for  Your  Copy  of  This  Catalog  at  Once 

It  tells  how,  in  1925,  85,000  Kellys’  Trees  were  certified  to  be  “True-to- 
Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays. 
on  the  tree  until  it  fruits.  Contains  much  valuable  fruit-growing  information. 

46  years’  experience  is  put  into  Kellys’  trees.  You  will  get  bigger 
and  better  crops  from  Kellys’  trees  because  their  roots  are  heavy, 
healthy  and  fibrous  being  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings 
— not  piece  roots. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the 
rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to  or¬ 
der  your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to- 
Name”  stock  early  and  ,  let  us  .hold  it  for 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


Thousands  of  our  fruit  trees  have  been  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  being  in  charge  of  the  work. 
This  means  that  each  tree  has  been  carefully  examined  by  a  disinterested  expert 
and  pronounced  true  to  name,  a  lead  seal  attached  bearing  the  name  of  variety 
and  the  Association. 

Ail  Maloney’s  stock  grown  in  our  400  acre  Nurseries,  is  guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

and  buy  Maloney’s  guaranteed  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our  personal 
supervision  and  sold  direct  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  It  pays  to  order 
early. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  Inc.  62  Main  street,  dansville,  new  york 
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The  Mounting  Tax  Rate 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

JANUARY  is  gy  jyj  q  BURRITT  made  wider  and  harder 

usually  the  month  *  "  surfaced  roads  a 

to  pay  taxes.  Then  generally  over  the  necessity.  How  can  we  escape  these  costs  ? 
State  the  county  levies  including  the  direct  Governor  Smith  said  recently  that  we  can- 
tax  assessed  on  the  counties  by  the  state  not  hope  to  reduce  taxes  unless  the  cost 
are  collected.  Until  recently  the  payment  of  living  goes  down,  and  tnat  we  would  do 
of  these  has  not  been  so  hard  as  the  well  if  we  prevented  the  cost  of  govern- 
amounts  were  not  large  and  as  most  of  ment  from  rising  still  further.  He  is 
the  counties  have  provided  a  good  deal  for  probably  right.  About  al  we  can  do  then 
the  money.  Of  late  years,  however,  two  about  high  taxes,  is  to  demand  and  insist 
causes  have  made  tax  days  unpleasant  on  efficient  use  of  the  money  and  make 

and  the  payment  of  taxes  a  most  difficult  sure  that  they  are  equitably  assessed. 

thing  to  farmers.  The  problemv  of  equalization  or  dis- 
These  are  the  tribution  of  taxation  is  a  vital  one.  It 

rapidly  mounting  seems  to  most  of  us  that  ability  to  pay 

sums  assessed  upon  rather  than  property  ownership  is  the  fair- 

us  and  the  falling  est  basis  of  taxation.  Therefore  we  like  the 

values  of  the-pro-  income  tax.  Property  taxes  bear  propor- 

ducts  we  must  pay  tionally  heavy  on  real  estate  because  it  is 


taxes  with. 

We  all  know  this 
and  we  have  often 
said  so  in  a  gen- 


plainly  in  sight,  while  most  other  forms 
of  property  are  more  or  less  concealed. 
Practically  all  the  farmer’s  wealth  is  in 
sight  and  is  taxed,  too  often' regardless 
eral  way.  Perhaps  of  ability  to  pay.  The  Slate  Farm  Bit- 
some  concrete  reau  Federation  has  given  these  matters 
a  lot  of  study  and  has  formulated  a  pro¬ 
press  the  facts  up-  gram  which  should  command  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  support  of  farmers.  The  time  would 
seem  to  be  ripe  for  action  to  more  equit- 


Burritt  figures  may  im- 


on  us  and  stimulate  our  thought  and  ac 
tion  on  the  question.  I  have  before  me  as 
I  write,  the  tax  collector’s  receipts  since  ably  distribute  taxation. 
1894 — thirty-two  years.  In  that  period  my 
taxes  on  the  same  land  and  buildings  with 
a  few  improvements  including  a  small 
tenant  house,  have  increased  304  per  cent 


We  Secure  Ourselves  Against  More 
Severe  Weather 


The  milder  weather  of  early  January 
or  $114.80.  By  ten-year  periods  the  story  has  turned  to  severer  winter  again  with 
is : 


%  increase 


zero  temperatures  and  cold  winds.  In 
such  weather  it  takes  a  good  part  of  the 
day  to  keep  the  stock  comfortable.  I  al¬ 
ways  go  to  the  barn  about  mid-evening 
to  turn  the  lights  off  the  hens  and  see  that 
all  the  animals  arj  all  right,  doors  shut 
and  cracks  stopped  up.  It  bring  a  sense 


chewing  their  cuds,  horses  resting,  and 
to  1905  taxes  :  ctually  averaged  9  per  cent  hens  huddled  closely  together  on  the  roosts 


10  year 

Aver. 

in 

Tax 

periods 

Tax 

period 

per  acre 

1896-1905 

$  34.09 

7% 

.42 

1906-1915 

66.3S 

82% 

.82 

1916-1925 

115.51 

74% 

1.42 

Taxes  did 

not  begin 

to  rise 

until  1906 

and  then  they  did  not 

rise  rapidly  until 

about  1912. 

The  five 

years 

from  1901 

less  than  the  five  years  from  1896  to  1900. 
But  from  1906  to  1915  taxes  averaged  95 


keeping  each  other  warm.  Even  the  dog 
appreciates  these  little  final  attentions  to 


I  am  sure  the  stock  is  well  housed  and 
comfortable. 


per  cent  higher  than  in  a  similar  10-year  comfort.  I  know  I  can  sleep  better  when 
period  from  1896  to  1905;  and  in  the  10 
years  from  1916  to  1925  they  were  74  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  period  from  1906 
to  1915.  The  third  of  these  ten-year 
periods  averaged  2.1  per  cent  higher  than 
the  first.  In  twenty  years  the  assessed 
valuation  has  a  little  more  than  doubled 
and  the  rate  has  been  raised  from  .0107 
to  .0157  or  one-half  a  cent  on  a  dollar  in 
order  to  raise  these  axes. 


Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Show  a  Success 

By  Oliver  D.  Schock 

1  I  ’HE  Tenth  Annual  Pennsylvania  State 
1  Farm  Products  Show  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success  in  number  of  entries  made 
in  the  various  department  exhibits.  The 
attendance  eclipsed  any  previous  year.  The 
several  railway  lines  provided  special  low 
passenger  rates,  and  all  of  the  exhibition 
buildings  were  open  to  the  public  free 


Taxes  on  Increase  While  Prices  Go 
Steadily  Downward 

For  a  time  prices  rose  with  taxes  in 
fact  ahead  of  taxes,  but  after  the  war 
while  taxes  kept  on  mounting  as  a  result  of  charge.  The  State  in  a  liberal  and  wise 
of  increasing  public  expenditures  and  in-  manner  practically  assumed  the  “sineivs  of 
flation,  prices  fell  disastrously.  In  the  five  war”  through  an  appropriation  made  by  the 
years  from  1921  to  1925  wheat  was  only  legislature.  The  score  or  more  of  agri- 
73  per  cent  higher  and  apples  97  per  cent  cultural,  horticultural  and  dairying  asso- 
higher  than  in  the  five  years  from  1896  to  ciations  in  their  varying  industries,  heartily 
1900.  In  other  words  while  taxes  have  cooperated  in  making  this  year’s  show  Ihe 
risen  more  than  200  per  cent  in  thirty  success  that  was  attained.  The  State  De¬ 
years,,  two  of  our  principal  farm  products  partment  of  Agriculture  and  State  college 
have  risen  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  officials  won  many  warm  encomiums. 
Taxes  are  harder  to  pay  now  than  then  A  feature  of  marked  interest  was  a  re- 
both  because  they  are  three  times  as  high  union  of  many  of  the  members  and  farm- 
and  because  we  have  relatively  less  income  ers’  institute  workers  under  the  regime 
to  pay  them  with.  of  the  new  defunct  State  Board  of  Agri- 

These  are  the  actual  financial  facts.  An-  culture,  which  was  superceded  by  the 
other  phase  of  the  problem  is,  are  ( Continued  on  page  147) 

we  getting  our  money’s 
worth  ?  Education  and 
improved  roads  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  biggest  fac¬ 
tors  in  increased  taxes. 

And  in  these  items  labor 
or  wage  costs  are  the 
biggest  elements.  We 
properly  demand  more  in 
the  way  of  education  than 
we  formerly  did.  We  must, 
to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  to  be  prepared 
to  hold  our  own  in  them. 

The  automobiles  which 
we  buy  at  high  prices  have 


I 

Horseman — I’m  your  neighbor,  ’leven  mile  down 
the  gulch,  and  I  jest  rode  over  to  tell  ya  that  you’ve 
got  to  keep  your  baby  quiet  nights. — Judge. 


Ward’s  New  Spring  Catalog  ue 

Is  Now  Ready  for\ou 

We  say  your  Catalogue  is  now  ready  new  pattern  or  design,  for  bigger  bargains,  or  patronage  are  always  appreciated  at  Mont- 

for  YOU.  And  we  mean  exactly  that.  for  better  quality  at  the  price.  gomery  Ward  85  Co. 

■o  ...  .  •  ,  ,  ,  All  the  year  round  we  have  buyers  in  „  - 

Because  this  page  is  printed  to  offer  j^ope-the  rubber  for  our  tires  comes  di-  Reason  No.  5 

y°u  hook  and  to  give  you  Five  rect  from  the  Orient,  we  buy  silk  in  Japan —  The  Proof  of  Ul€  Saving 

Good  Reasons  why  Ward  s  new  Cata-  we  buy  wherever  and  whenever  we  can  se-  and  Qgrviep  wo  Vah 

logue  with  its  wonderful  money-saving  cure  the  best  bargains  for  you.  -  v  U11C1  1  ou 

opportunities  should  be  in  your  home  In  the  last  four  years  twice  as  many  families 

this  Spring.  Reason  No.  3  have  commenced  sending  their  orders  to 

We  never  sacrifice  Quality  Ward’s.  The  growth  of  Ward’s,  our  success 

Reason  No.  1  '  ‘  to  make  a  low  Price  “  pleasing  our  customers,  in  giving  them 

sterling  values,  has  made  us  hundreds  of 

A  $50  Saving  in  Cash  At  Ward’s  your  satisfaction  is  our  first  thousands  of  new  friends. 

May  Just  as  Well  be  Yours  thought  always.  Will  this  shoe,  or  this  chair,  The  same  opportunity  for  saving  and  satis- 

.  or  this  stove  give  our  customers  complete  faction  is  now  yours.  We  say  to  you — this 

This  yesr,  yes,  even  m  the  first  six  months,  satisfaction?  That  is  the  first  thing.  We  new  Spring  Catalogue  is  yours  free*  But  the 

there  can  be  a  cash  saving  of  $50.00  for  you——  never  “cheapen”  an  article  to  make  the  next  step  must  be  yours.  Send  us  your  name 

if  you  write  for  this  book  if  you  use  this  price  seem  lower.  on  the  coupon  below  and  our  complete 

book — if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s.  A  low  price  at  Ward’s  always  is  a  genuine  Spring  Catalogue  will, be  sent  you  free. 

Because — Every  Ward  price  is  a  Money-  low  price  because  it  is  never  a  low  price  made 

Saving  Price.  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality.  Your  orders  are  shipped 

We  used  over  $60,000,000  in  cash  to  secure  /?  -.  N  J.  within  24  hours 

these  low  prices  for  you.  Cash  always  gets  tieason  1\0.  4  ......... 

the  Ws,  Price.  And  buying  in  the  largert  YOU  Always  Buy  On  S!’n%7h“  “tiv“ 

quantities,  by  the  Car  load,  by  the  train  load,  Approval —  at  W 3rd  S  But  besides,  one  of  our  seven  big  houses  is  near 

yes,  even  contracting  for  the  entire  output  of  Mrmtffnmpnt  Word  Rr  rn  thn  r.  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us  quicker.  Your 

a  factory,  we  are  always  able  to  secure  a  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  published  the  first  gocfds  go  to  you  quicker.  It  £  quicker  and 

price  that  means  a  saving  for  you.  mail  order  guarantee.  Your  money  back  if  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your 

you  ask  for  it.”  That  was  the  Golden  Rule  orders  to  Ward’s, 

p  v.  9  policy  upon  which  this  business  was  estab- 

’  *  lished  and  which  we  have  lived  up  to  for  . . . . . 

We  Search  the  Markets  fifty-four  years.  :  To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.  80- H 

Of  the  Whole  World  ?his  “.?,eal  as  yOU  WOUid  be  ckalt  by”  s  Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

,  policy  Will  govern  every  transaction  With  :  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fori  Worth 

Our  complete  organization  of  buyers,  our  ex-  you.  And  furthermore,  when  you  write  to  us  ;  (Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you 

perts  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  go  to  every  or  order  from  us,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  £  Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 

market  in  their  search  for  the  new  thing,  the  orders  and  letters,  your  confidence  and  your  £  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

'  -  I 

JT  .  ,  ESTABLISHED  1872  lO  £  Name .  .  . 

Montgom^^  &Co.  i  - 

\  g  Post  Office. . . . . . . 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive  I  State 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth  I  . ■ 

. ■  ■■■  — ■  - -  -  - .5  will  be  sent  youlfree  ifyou  are  interested.  V . ..••• 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  j 
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Is  Yours 
FREE 
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Here’s  good  news  on 

fertilizers- 

In  addition  to  the  quality  line  of  WILCOX  FERTILIZERS, 
colled  by  the  thousands  of  customers  who  have  used  these  superior 
Brands,  the  “fertilizers  that  fertilize ”,  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
an  addition  in  the  form  of 

J.  W.  W.  BRANDS 

—real  fertilizers,  too,  excelling  at  the  price  all-comers 
of  equal  quality  in  profitable  crop  production  else  zve 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  and  unless  of  meritorious 
character,  J.  Waterman  Wilcox  certainly  would  not  permit  the  use 
of  even  the  initials  of  his  name  which  is  most  favorably  known 
in  the  New)  England  section  and  identified  with  plant  foods  of 
sterling  worth  exclusively  and  the  sincere  spirit  of  co-operation 
for  BIGGER,  BETTER  and  MORE  PROSPEROUS  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 


You  will  do  well  to  write  us  for  our 
“Special  carload-for-cash  proposition’ 


We  have  some  open  territory  in  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for  ioo  ton  Dealers 


If  you  are  interested  in  fertilizers  of  unusually  excellent 
quality  comprising  maximum  fertilizing  values,  we  suggest  that 
you  send  for  our  folder  descriptive  of  the  regular  WILCOX 

BRANDS. 


THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

MYSTIC,  CONNECTICUT. 


rnniT  TDCCO  Peach>  Apple’  Pear’  Cherry’  Plum’  and  Quince- 

rKUl  I  I  IlLLu  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 


Established  a  7  hird 
of  a  Century 


T.  .B  WEST  &  SONS 


maple  bend  nursery 


Lock  Box  144. 


Catalog  upc  . 
Application 

PERRY,  OHIO 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
sneaial  cot  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
lc-»  Hearn  how  you  can  clear  your  laud 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
biff  money  pulling:  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
loorle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000in  spare  time. 

It* 3  easy.  Write  quick 
HEHCULES  MFG..CO  . 

1 423.-29tl!  Str-  Centerville,  Iowa 


WAGONS-BUGGIES 

Low  prices.  Sold  direct 
to  you  and  built  in  my 
own  factory.  Largest  in 
United  States.  Harness, 
Farm  Wagons, 

Buggies  and  Farm 
trucks. 

SPLIT-HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  B6 

Lawrenceburg.  Ind. 


Send 
for  big 
FREE 
catalog 


DAHLIA  / 
ZINNIA  f 
SEED  FREE 

5: 


amazing  color 
Originated  by  Cal 
i  fornia’s  flower-wiz¬ 
ard.  Bloom  gloriously 
Summer  long:  in  r.ny  climate.  Send  Name  and 
Address  for  FREE  SAMPLE  PACKET  and  NEW, 
BIG  1926  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog. 


Address  Box  592 

STARK 


pSTARK  BRO’S,  Box  592  LOUISIANA.  MO. 

L  Send  me  6  Dahlia- Zinnia  Seed  and  1926  Seed  Book  FREE 

L" 


Name.. 
P.  O... 


....St.  or  R. 


R.  No _ State — . Jj 


BOLENS  GarCTraCt0P 

Does  ■  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.. 


521  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON,  INIS. 


New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Hold  Biggest 
Meeting 

Paul  Work 

THE  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  held  by  all  odds 
the  best  meeting  of  its  history  at  the  Hotel 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
19  and  20.  The  attendance  was  fifty  per 
cent  larger  than  ever  before,  and  interest 
was  keen,  with  a  great  deal  of  committee 
work  accomplished.  Two  new  local  asso¬ 
ciations  affiliated, — the  South  Lima  Vege¬ 
table  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Southern 
Tier  Market  Growers’  Association  of  El¬ 
mira  and  vicinity.  Three  others  are  in 
prospect,  two  of  them  concerned  with  the 
production  of  crops  for  the  cannery.  It 
is  expected  that  with  the  joining  of  these 
associations,  special  work  for  the  aid  of 
canning  crop  growers  will  be  taken  up. 

Monroe  Farm  Bureau  the  Host 

The  program  opened  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  session  in  charge  of  the  Monroe 
County  Farm  Bureau,  E.  D.  Merrill, 
County  Agent  presiding,  W.  F.  Hallauer 
of  Irondequoit  took  the  place  of  A.  J. 
Warren  who  was  unable  to  attend  through 
illness.  Mr.  Hallauer  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  grading,  packages  and 
packing  if  growers  are  to  realize  the  best 
returns  from  their  products.  W.  S.  Titus 
discussed  the  modifications  that  have  taken 
place  in  fertilizer  practices  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  section  of  Irondequoit.  W.  R.  Beattie, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  told  of  the  efforts  of  that  association 
to  unite  the  vegetable  growers  of  the  whole 
country  under  their  recently  adopted  af¬ 
filiation  plan.  The  Schenectady  and  Al¬ 
bany  Market  Gardeners  Associations  are' 
now  affiliated  with  both  state  and  national 
associations  and  Mr.  Beattie  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
national  affiliation  could  'ye  handled 
through  (he  New  York  State  Association. 

Keen  Competition  from  the  West 

Tuesday  afternoon  Air.  Beattie  ad¬ 
dressed  the  association  on,  “Present  Trends 
in  Vegetable  Gardening.”  His  duties  as 
extension  horticulturist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  carry 
him  to  all  sections  of  the  country  and  he 
has  been  able  to  make  wide  observation 
of  vegetable  conditions.  He  feels  that  the 
business  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  highly 
competitive  and  that  each  grower  and 
group  of  growers  must  expect  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  face  of  rather  strenuous  con¬ 
ditions  or  drop  out  of  the  game.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  takes  al>out  the  same 
amount  of  coal  to  bring  an  acre’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables  from  California  to 
New  York  State  a  it  does  to  supply  heat 
for  an  acre  of  vegetables  under  glass  in 
the  East.  Since  crops  can  be  grown  more 
cheaply  outdoors  than  indoors,  the  Eastern 
greenhouse  men  will  have  to  base  their 
competition  on  high  quality  and  efficient 
salesmanship. 

Treating  Celery  and  Tomato  Plants 

Dr.  Charles  Chupp  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  treating  celery  and  tomato 
plants  in  the  seed  bed.  With  the  former 
crop  this  early  beginning  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  diseases  in  control.  With  toma¬ 
toes,  if  the  seed  bed  work  is  well  done, 
field  .spraying  is  not  ordinarily  necessary 
in  this  state.  Under  seed  bed  conditions 
dusting  is  more  feasible  than  spraying  for 
most  growers,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get 
high  pressure  application  of  liquid  poisons. 
Observations  indicate  that  copper  lime  dust 
with  arsenical  where  needed,  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  about  as  effective  as  bordeaux  spray, 
and  vegetable  growers  raising  small  crops 
find  plant  dusting  has  decided  advantages 
in  convenience.  Effective  spraying  de¬ 
mands  costly  equipment  and  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  and  highly  organized  operation.  A 
hand  duster  will  cover  far  more  area 
much  more  effectively  than  a  hand 
sprayer. 

Working  for  Package  Standardization 

President  J.  D.  Ameele  of  Williamson 
reported  on  the  activities  of  the  year, 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  package 
standardization  and  improved  conditions  at 
the  State  Fair.  Special  committees  on 
these  subjects  also  reported  and  their  find¬ 
ings  were  adopted.  Action  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  looks  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
state  standard  package  law  for  lettuce  and 
celery  ,toward  increased  facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping  point  inspection  and  toward  thorough 
(Continued  on  page  137) 


free 

J  MAULE’S 
1926 

SEED  BOOK 


Nbw  is  the  time 
to  plan  your 
garden,  so  send  for 
our  big  new  seed 
book  today. 

There  are  no  better 
seeds  than  Maule’s  and 
you  take  no  chances  in 
buying  from  Maule  be¬ 
cause  of  our  49 -year- 
old  policy — 

Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied 

More  th  an  half  a  million 
satisfied  customers 
use  Maule’s  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  year 
after  year. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Inc. 

859  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULE S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROW  N-ALWAYS  GROWN 


1SK  FRUIT  TREES 

Apple  Trees  1  year  6-7  ft. 

$40.00  „er  100 
Cherry  Trees  2  year  5-7  ft. 

$40.00  per  100 
Pear  Trees  2  year  6-7  ft. 

$50.00  per  100 
i  POMONA  sells  direct  to  you  at  a 
big  saving,  all  firs  t  class  selected 
trees  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

REGULAR  VALUE. 
10  Strong  2  yr.  Grape 
.  Vines,  2  Salem  (red). 

2  Worden  (blue), 

3  Niagara  (white),  3  Concord  (black),  I  Hj 
all  by  mailpostpaid,  C.O.  D.,  for  - 

Send  no  money  —  We  ship  C.  O.  L-. 
Prepaid  freight  and  express  (see  catalog) 
Bigfree  catalog.  Everything  needed  for  your  grou  -d», 
orchard,  garden.  Write  today — save  half  your  money. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 
135  Tree  Ave.  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

Grown  expressly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the 
large  Fruit  grower  and 
Home  Maker  unequalled  in 
price  and  quality.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Our 
forty  years  experience  in 
the  orchard  and  nursery 
enables  us  to  know  and 
produce  the  kind  of  trees 
required  by  the  planters  to 
insure  their  success.  Write 
today  for  our  large  56 
page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog. 

It  will  save  yon  disappointment  and  money 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 

Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong.healthy, tremendous  bearingstock.  World’s 
greatest  new  everbearing  strawberry  MASTODON 

GRAPE  PLANTS 

Large  supply  at  low  prices. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  peach,  plum.  All  hardy  northern  grown.  Full ’ine 
of  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants.  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  at  $10.00  per  1000.  All  at  wholesale  places  for 
finest  plants  grown.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

F.C.  STAHELIN  &  SON,  BoxV)  Bridgman.  Micb. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yieldei", 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box"!!  Pn'?r  i,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful 
Profi  table.  Itpays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  .E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


EW  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

»**»!  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  In  the  World 
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SPECIAL 

$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  “  "  $2.00 


In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 
The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1858.  Have  produced  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  made  hosts  of  new 
friends  yearly.  K.  &  W.  Seeds  are 
dependable,  hardy,  just  what  you 
want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc. 

Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our 
profusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  326. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  fnore 
crop  per.  aere.  Pkg.  10c.;  %  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 
fi  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 


Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — 'write  today.  - 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  Elm  St.  -  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


B  E'A  U  T  I  F  U  L  fTO  ¥717 

ASTER  srKLL 

Exquisite  colorings  and  superb  beauty  are  in  Vick's 
famous  asters.  They  will  transform  any  garden 
into  a  charming  fairyland.  To  secure  new  customers 
in  farm  homes  we  want  to  send  you  free  a  full- 
size  packet  of  these  famous  aster  seeds,  prime  fav¬ 
orites  wherever  asters  are  grown. 

VICK’S  GARDEN  &  FLORAL 

is  now  ready  GUIDE  for  1926 

A  valuable  book  for  home  gardeners.  For  77  years 
a  recognized  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm 
seeds.  ’  Lists  the  best  old  arid  many  new  varieties 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them,  .lust  send  a  post¬ 
card  for  your  copy  and  packet  of  aster  seeds  today, 
mentioning  American  Agriculturist, 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
101  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better- 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  !IL 


TCew 
<Seecl  Catalog 

is  a  book  for  farmers  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers.  Tells  all  about 
Ford's  Sound  Seeds  and  many 
other  things  of  interest  in  growing  crops.  High 
quality,  vitality  and  purity  are  found  in  Ford’s 
Sound  Seeds.  An  experience  of  forty-five  years  in 
business  is  back  of  every  statement  and  promise 
made.  Real  bargains  for  seed  buyers.  A  pres¬ 
ent  for  each  one  who  applies  for  it  will  be  sent 
with  our  first  letter. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box2,  Ravenna,  OhI# 


COMHsN’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


l  OF  THE  MARKET.**  Big  Money-r.r^ker.  Large,  solid 
"  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
..Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  uDd  Plante.  we 
mail  you  125  seede  of  Condon’s  Giant 
“  &EverbearingTomato  and  Bn  Bp*  mm  n 
our  Rip  1026  Catalog:  ofH^g 
\ Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs.  1  S^SnSBi 
|192-Pa.ve  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
jfplunt.  Write  today  for  catalog  andSee/L 
f  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Hock  Elver  Valiev  Seed  Farm 

Box  233  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
Pli  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
Per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


How  Apples  Respond  to 
Fertilizers 

( Continued  from  page  127) 

of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society: 

“So  far  as  I  know  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  identical.” 

Other  authorities  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  time  when  nitrogen 
should  be  applied.  Of  course,  the 
amount  to  be  applied  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  conditions  surrounding 
each  individual  orchard.  Some  orchards 
may  require  a  lighter  or  a  heavier  appli¬ 
cation  than  the  average,  depending  sole¬ 
ly  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
management.  Obviously  an  orchard  that 
has  had  regular  applications  of  farm 
manure  or  been  subjected  to  a  rotation 
of  leguminous  cover  crops  will  not  re¬ 
quire  as  heavy  an  application  as  where 
an  orchard  has  not  been  so  treated.  It 
is  usually  a  wise  plan  to  apply  varying 
amounts  to  a  number  of  trees  and  to 
observe  their  reaction.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  from  200  to  250  pounds  of  a 
nitrogen  fertilizer  will  prove  beneficial, 
either  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  the  amount  varying  according 
to  the  vafiet}',  the  condition  of  the  foli¬ 
age  and  the  size  of  the  crop.  The  tree 
is  the  real  indicator.  The  spring  of  the 
year  is  generally  the  accepted  time  for 
application,  about  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  bloom  or  just  about  the  time  the 
late  dormant  spray  is  applied. 

Details  of  Nitrogen  Feeding 

Here  is  what  Professor  Oskamp  says 
in  his  bulletin  on  the  care  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  apple  orchard: 

“It  is  well  to-  remember  that  these 
materials  are  very  caustic  and  will  seri¬ 
ously  burn  or  kill  any  vegetation  with 
which  they  come  directly  in  contact. 
Careless  broadcasting  among  low-hang¬ 
ing  limbs  after  the  leaves  are  out  may 
result  in  burning  the  lower  foliage. 
Moreover,  the  fertilizer  should  not  be 
deposited jiear  the  base  of  the  tree,  but 
should  be  broadcast,  either  in  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  or  somewhat  under 
and  well  bejmnd  the  drip  of  the 
branches.  The  material  is  very  soluble, 
and  will  be  carried  down  by  the  first 
rain,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  work 
it  into  the  soil.  The  nitrogen  should  be 
applied  by  blossoming  time  if  it  is  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  set  of  fruit  that 
same  spring.  To  make  immediate  re¬ 
sults  more  certain,  it  should  be  put  on  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  bloom,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  better  opportunity  for  the  rain 
to  carry  it  down  to  the  roots.  Summer 
applications  after  the  June  drop  have 
been  suggested,  with  the  idea  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  size  of  fruit  and  of  favorably 
influencing  fruit-bud  formation  for  the 
following  year.  However,  thinning  is 
probably  far  more  effective  in  increasing 
the  size  of  fruit.  In  fact,  nitrates  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  make  the  fruit  large 
if  the  trees  are  overloaded. 

May  Over-balance  Yield 

“If  the  trees  are  growing  under  such 
conditions  that  they  respond  to  nitrate, 
it  appears  necessary,  for  best  results,  to 
apply  it  regularly.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  an  application  of  ni¬ 
trate  before  the  bloom  will  cause  many 
apples  to^  stick  that  would  otherwise 
drop.  Therefore,  in  years  when  the 
trees  set  a  heavy  crop  anyway,  often  re¬ 
sulting  in  small  fruit,  nitrate  but  serves 
to  aggravate  the  situation.  Such  a 
bumper  crop  is  fob  'wed,  the  next  year, 
particularly  in  sol  varieties  like 
Wealthy  and  Baldwin,  by  a  very  light 
crop. 

Stimulating  Fruit-bud  Formation 

“In  order  to  avoid  these  difficulties 
in  some  measure,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  nitrate  be  applied  after  the 
June  drop  in  bumper  years,  in  the  hope 
of  having  more  abundant  fruit-bud  for¬ 
mation  and  a  heavier  bloom  in  the  char¬ 
acteristic  unproductive  year  that  follows. 
In  sod  orchards  possibly  a  split  applica¬ 
tion  might  be  satisfactory,  using,  per¬ 
haps  three  pounds  before  the  bloom  and 

( Continued  on  page  150) 


SOLVAY 


Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
Restores  Yowr  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the.most  economical  and  profitable  in' 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  tO'day 
for  FREE  copy. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  hav 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fer 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  y 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as ; 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free 


Whatabout  your  soi!?-your crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept 400  Peoria  Illinois 


A  Sour  Soil 
Makes  A  Poor  Farm 


A  soil  must  have  Lime 

Lime  makes  larger  crops 

Lime  makes  good  pastures 

Animals  need  Lime 

Plants  must  have  Lime 

Lime  makes  manure  worth  more 

Lime  makes  fertilizer  worth  more 


The  FARMERS’ 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  Special  ft  S  '  Only  Ona 
value  for  the  home  .  I  V'  or  Many 

as  well  as  the  ^  h  \  Iron  Abb  Tools 

market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 


book. 


No 


3oe 


^  most 

*  complete 
garden  tool 
made 

«™>.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

S31  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M  AflP  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 

is  the  best  form  of  Lime  to  use. 

Guaranteed  Carbonates 

98.47% 

CaO  53.83%  • 

MgO  1.03% 

Fineness 

70%  through  200  Mesh  Sieve 

*  Shipped  in  Car  Lots  from 
Ogdensburg,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars 

Ogdensburg  Limestone  Products  Co. 

Dept.  10,  292  Madison  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


WriteLeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


'IPiSLOter 


Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On©  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  mark9  next  row.  Au» 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  3ced  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protocl©  you  egafinst 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 


Needham 

crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  113,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 

Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Int.,  Box  B,  Fredonla.N.  Y 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  80c 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vinci. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Gfii*. 
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Feed  Less  Grain 
Make  More  Money 
By  Balancing 
Home  Grown  Feeds 
with 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept.  A-  A- 

208  S.  La  Salle  St. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  “Bulletin  No.  4”  governing  your  big  prize  contest 
for  feeders  and  application  blanks  to  enter  in  class  checked  below: 


When  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain  and  the  price  is  low,  a  vast  amount 
of  it  is  wasted  by  overfeeding.  This  burdens  both  your  animals  and 
your  pocketbook.  Feed  a  properly  balanced  ration  only  in  amounts 
your  animals  need.  Then  you  will  save  grain  which  you  can  sell. 

Our  $  1 5,000.00  prize  contest  for  feeders  will  encourage  feeders  every¬ 
where  to  study  their  animals  and  their  feeding  materials  as  never 
before.  The  most  successful  feeders  will  receive  big  rewards  for 
their  skill  in  feeding. 

122  Prizes»$15, 000.00 

If  you  are  milking  six  or  more  cows,  or  feeding  forty  or  more  beef 
cattle,  you  are  invited  and  urged  to  enter  this  contest.  There  is  no 
entrance  fee  and  no  stall  rent  to  pay.  The  prizes  are  as  follows: 

14  Prizes  for  Cou)  Testing  Associations  $  3,000.00 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds 
7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows 
14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders 
12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers 
24  Prizes  for  herd  managers 
37  Prizes  for  co-operationg  feed  dealers 

122  Prizes,  totaling  $15,000.00 

You  can  feed  your  home  grown  grains  or  any  ready  mixed  feed  so  long  as  15%  or 
more  of  your  gain  mixture  is  Com  Gluten  Feed — the  best  of  all  protein  feeds  for 
making  milk  or  meat  at  low  cost.  In  case  of  tie  each  contestant  tying  will  receive 
full  amount  of  prize. 

If  you  approve  your  state  fair  you  should  be  enthusiastic  about  this  contest, 
because  every  state  fair  and  livestock  show  is  a  contest  for  feeders.  Every  feeder 
who  enters  his  animals  in  a  fair  is  a  contestant  against  other  feeders. 

This  contest  is  on  the  same  high  plane  as  our  national  livestock  and  dairy  shows 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  Our  great  purpose  is_to  promote  better  feeding  and  develop 
rations  that  produce  a  larger  profit. 

All  who  enter  this  contest,  and  thousands  of  others,  are  feeding  Com  Gluten  Feed 
right  along — month  after  month — regardless  of  contests,  but  we  have  adopted  this 
plan  to  get  feeders  together  for  a  better  understanding  of  good  rations. 

This  contest  starts  April  1  and  ends  September  30,  1926.  You  will  make  more 
money  by  coming  in  than  you  will  by  staying  out.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
for  application  blanks  so  we  can  enter  you  in  the  proper  classification. 

The  very  simple  rules  are  fully  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  4. 
The  coupon  gets  it  and  .  also  our  valuable  new  book,  “The 
Gospel  of  Good  Feeding.”  Both  are  free. 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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More  About  National 
Dairy  Products 

( Continued  from  page  129) 

hundred  pounds  handicap  in  .  freights. 

The  Western  men  can  afford  to  stand 
this  difference  in  freight  only  if  they  pro¬ 
duce  milk  cheaper  and  certainly  the  East¬ 
ern  dairyman,  by  correct  feeding,  can  pro¬ 
duce  milk  as  cheap  as  any  section  in  the 
country.  As  a  whole,  dairymen  are  not 
producing  milk  as  cheaply  as  they  might. 

A  fair  average  example  of  the  results 
obtainable  in  feeding  recently  came  under 
our  observation.  It  was  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  herd  supposed  to  be  producing 
milk  as  economically  as  they  could  and 
yet  with  corrected  feeding  a  saving  of  69 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  feed  and 
roughage  cost  of  the  milk  was  effected. 
A  somewhat  similar  saving  can  be  made 
in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  a  very 
large  percentage  of  dairy  farms  in  the 
East. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  dairymen 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
studying  methods  of  feeding  for  increase 
production  to  lower  cost?  In  profit,  any 
saving  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  milk... 

If  a  manufacturing  concern  has  new 
and  strong  competition  to  meet  he  does 
not  meet  that  situation  by  trying  to  put 
up  his  prices  but  he  holds  his  trade  and 
meets  that  competition  by  studying  costs 
and  methods  of  more  economical  produc¬ 
tion  and  ways  of  giving  better  service. 

There  is  no  other  method  which  will 
hold  business  whether  it  is  handled  on  a 
small  scale  or  running  into  the  magnitude 
of  the  fluid  milk  business,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  without  any  feeling  of  discourage¬ 
ment  the  dairy  farmers  should  cooperate 
in  mutual  encouragement,  combining  effort 
to  study  ways  of  producing  milk  at  lower 
cost  and  rendering  better  service.  If  this 
is  done  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there 
will  be  no  need  to  fear  the  Western  com¬ 
petition. — A.  C.  x 


POWER  MILKER 

Complete 

vvizti  Gasoline  Engine  or! 

Elec  trie  Motor.  Ready  to  milk 
■when  you  get  it.  Send  for  sensa-  I 
tional  offer?  Milk  8  to  40  cowa  an  j 
hoar— easy.  Milks  the  human  way. 

Easy  on  the  cows.  Easy  to  clean. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Install.  No 
pipes  nor  rods  used — ready  to  milk  when  uncratea. 
Immense  sales  and  enormous  factory  production 
make  possible  this  low  off^k,  ^^rfn^^10  ye^. 

Cash  or  easy  terms— a  whole 
vear  to  pay.  Write  today  for 

“REE  BOOR'S? 

Milkers.”  Get  your  capy  n«w. 

I  OTTAWA  MFC. CO. 

Box  617  Magee  Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


10  V.ar 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  $22.05,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn’Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAl’f  BROS.  BOX203  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


to  pay 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month-' 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  126  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 

Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
poir.;s  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  20- J  Cambridge,  N.Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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New  York  City  Embargo  on 
Western  Milk  Products 


T 


METAL  SILO 

For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  sto  od  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER-  IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Quaranteel 
Orders  received  now— for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lowet 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Wtlte  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  M  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


HE  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
has  ordered  an  embargo  placed  on 
dairy  products  from  eleven  middle  western 
shippers.  The  eleven  shippers  concerned 
are  located  in  ten  Wisconsin  towns : 

Columbus,  Janesville,  Madison,  Middle- 
town,  Burlington,  Cameron,  Menominee, 
Reedsburg,  Walders,  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Health  states  that  products  from  these 
sources  have  been  entering  New  York 
City  without  proper  approval,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  shippers 
have  filled  out  a  regular  form  of  applica¬ 
tion  for  permit  to  ship  milk  or  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  to  this  city.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port,  the  evidence  also  shows  that  shippers 
from  the  first  four  towns  named  were 
allowed  to  send  products  to  New  York 
City  without  having  furnished  evidence 
of  compliance  with  certain  fundamental 
regulations  of  the  department. 

On  account  of  the  irregularities,  the 
commissioner  states  that  the  milk  inspec¬ 
tion  force  has  been  re-organized  and  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  to  eliminate  sUch  irreg¬ 
ularities.  The  department  is  investigating 
why  such  irregularities  were  permitted  and 
who  sanctioned  them. 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Heart  Must  Be  With  Sheep 

I  have  kept  sheep  for  about  25  years 
and  during  that  time,  of  course,  have 
made  many  mistakes  which  cut  down 
profits  and  sometimes  cost  an  actual 
loss. 

To  a  beginner  I  would  advise  not  go¬ 
ing  into  the  business  too  heavily  until 
some  experience  is  gained.  A  few  good 
young  ewes  should  be  purchased  and 
bred  to  a  good  ram. 

Unless  good,  warm,  dry  shelter  is  pro¬ 
vided  ewes  should  not  be  bred  too  early 
since  the  saving  of  young  lambs  in  a 
winter  storm,  requires  warm,  dry  quart¬ 
ers  and  skillful  care.  If  the  ewes  arc 
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LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 
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FREE 

GUERNSEY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION 

If  you  want  a  herd  sire 
If  you  want  some  foundation  animals 
If  you  want  calves,  heifers,  cows  or  bulls 
Our  members  have  them.  Be  sure  of 
reliable  information  and  service. 

W rite  your  wants 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’  ASSN.  INC. 
Fayette  Park  Bldg.  Box  A 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Remarkable  Results 
from 

Guernsey  Breeding 

Make  yours  a  finer,  more  profitable  herd 
with  a  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull. 

You'll  be  surprised  how  soon  you’ll  have 
a  valuable  Guernsey  herd,  producing 
better  milk  in  greater  quantities. 
Interesting  facts  are  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  just  drop  us  a  line. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 
9  Grove  Street 

PETERBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

8692 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  It.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLUSTON,  MASS. 


Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  our  herd  of  100  head  for 
a  foundation  and  start  right.  We  can  also  supply  for  your 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
1000  lbs.  butter. 

BREESE  FARM 

Breese  &  Dann,  Prop's:  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Forge  Hill  Farm  guernseys 

We  have  one  young  bull  calf  out  of  a  daughter 
oi  Langwater  Marmion,  soil  of  Steadfast  drop¬ 
ped  early  in  January.  His  sire  is  a  son  of 
Lltra  May  King  out  of  an  A.  R.  daughter  of 
Florham  Laddie.  The  price  is  RIGHT,  the  calf 
RIGHT.  We  want  to  move  him  at  once.  Any 
farmer  can  buy  him. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  R  F.  D.  3 


FOR  SALE 

T,  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  an^  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 
WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  of  young  bulls  out 
ot  good  milking  dams.  Write  us  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
m  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


in  good  condition  and  have  plenty  of 
milk  for  the  young  lambs,  there  will  be 
but  little  trouble  with  them  not  owning 
their  lambs;  otherwise  there  will  be 
trouble  along  this  line.  The  sheep 
should  be  comfortably  housed  during 
the  winter  and  have  plenty  of  good  clov¬ 
er  hay,  or  other  roughage  that  they  rel¬ 
ish.  A  moderate  grain  ration  will  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  I  feed  corn  and 
oats  to  sheep  and  also  wheat  bran,  espe¬ 
cially  should  bran  be  used  as  lambing 
time  approaches.  Care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  to  use  too  much  grain  until 
sheep  are  used  to  it.  The  equivalent  to 
one  good  ear  of  corn  twice  a  day  is 
enough  for  each  sheep,  but  I  think  it 
wise  to  commence  with  half  that  amount 
at  first. 

These  few  principles  of  caring  for  the 
flock  have  always  given  me  good  sue 
cess,  and  any  beginner  will  have  no 
trouble  if  he  has  his  heart  in  the  work. 
— Orlando  Scheneman. 


Getting-  Results  from  Farm 
Manure 

Y  experience  has  been  to  keep  the 
manure  covered  till  I  get  the  ground 
plowed  where  I. want  to  put  it;  then  put 
it  on  top  and  drag  it  in  and  then  sow  the 
crop  that  I  wanted  on  the  ground.  By 
doing  that,  you  get  the  whole  benefit  of 
your  manure  while  if  you  plow  it  under, 
the  strength  goes  down  and  you  lose  a 
lot  of  what  the  ground  needs  to  produce 
a  good  crop. 

Putting  manure  out  in  the  winter  is  a 
poor  plan  for  the  ground  is  frozen.  Where 
does  the  best  part  go?  It  has  to  run  off 
with  the  spring  rains;  it  cann6t  get  in 
the  ground  because  it  is  frozen  so  hard. 
Am  I  right? 

Another  good  place  to  put  it  is  on  your 
meadow  after  haying,  but  keep  it  covered 
till  you  get  ready  to  use  it  and  then  it  is 
not  leached. 

A  manure  spreader  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  farm  for  it  makes  the  manure  go 
farther  on  your  meadow  and  gets  it  thin 
efiough  so  it  does  not  rake  up  in  your 
hay. 

But  by  all  means,  put  your  manure 
on  top  of  your  ground  and  see  the  re¬ 
sults  you  get. — O.  B.  K. 


Horse  Pulling  Demonstration  at 
Cornell  Farmers’  Week 

A  NEW  feature  which  will  intere.t 
1  visitors  attending  Farmers  Week  at 
Cornell  will  be  demonstrations  of  the  dyno- 
mometer,  which  is  a  machine  designed  to 
register  the  pull  exerted  by  teams  of 
horses. 

The  dynomometer  is  so  designed  that 
the  pull  required  to  move  it  is  constant, 
is  not  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  sur¬ 
face  over  which  it  is  pulled,  and  the  force 
required  to  move  it  can  be  readily  mea¬ 
sured.  Previous  to  its  development,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  such  makeshifts  as 
stone  boats.  The  force  required  to  pull 
then  was  influenced  greatly  by  the  kind 
of  surface  over  which  they  were  pulled. 

The  object  back  of  the  horse  pullii  j 
contest  is  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of 
the  horse  and  center  public  attention  on 
better  horsemanship,  proper  fitting  har¬ 
nesses,  and  the  pulling  ability  of  different 
teams. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Horse  Association  of  America,  a 
dynomometer  will  be  loaned  to  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  Farmers  Week.  This  machine  will  be 
located  at  the  judging  pavilion,  and  demon¬ 
strations  are  scheduled  for  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th  at  3.00  P.  M.  and  Wednesday, 
February  ioth,  at  io:oo  A.  M.  Other 
demonstrations-  will  be  given  during  the 
week. 

Some  very  remarkable  records  have 
been  made.  One  team  weighing  2795  lbs. 
is  reported  to  have  exerted  a  tractive  pull 
of  2900  lbs.  The  world’s  record  is  re¬ 
ported  to  belong  to  a  team  of  Belgians 
( Continued  on  page  136) 


Feed  Linseed  Meal  and 
IMITATE  SUMMER  CONDITIONS 

The  tonic  effect,  as  well  as  the  high  protein  content  of 
summer  pasturage,  can  in  great  measure  be  duplicated  by  the 
liberal  use  of  Linseed  Meal. 

Prof.  Morrison,  author  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  world 
famous  book,  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  says:  “The  effect  on  live' 
stock  of  a  judicious  use  of  Linseed  Meal  is  soon  apparent  in  a 
thrifty  appearance,  a  pliable  skin,  a  sleek,  oily  coat  and  good  8 
‘handling’  quality  of  the  flesh.  Due  to  its  tonic  effect  it  is 
especially  useful  as  a  conditioner  for  animals  which  are  run 
down  or  out  of  condition.” 

A.  F.  Pierce,  Prop.  Sheomet  Farm  Jerseys,  Winchester*1  ) 

N.  H.  says:  “Linseed  Meal  is  a  wonderful  conditioner  as  well  ! 
as  one  of  the  best  concentrates  for  increasing  milk  flow.” 

Frank  Shields,  Mgr.  Kilohana  Farms,  Lewistown,  III.,  j 

writes:  “After  cattle  have  been  on  full  feed  for  some  time. 
Linseed  Meal  improves  their  digestion,  gives  their  hair  a  more 
glossy  appearance  and  makes  them  sell  better  when  sent  to 
market.” 


ALL  FARM  ANIMALS  ARE  WONDERFULLY  BENEFITED 
BY  THE  LIBERAL  USE  OF  LINSEED  MEAL  AND  THE 
PROFIT  BY  ITS  USE  OFTEN  RUNS  AS  HIGH  AS  100 
PER  CENT.  The  books  described  in  the  Coupon  below  will 
tell  you  how.  Send  in  the  Coupon  now. 


MEAL 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee  Dept  2-a  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

PI  ease  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  chec\ed_with  an  “ X ”  below: 

D  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.”  Name . . . . . . 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meai,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town.., . . . . . . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognised  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  R.  F.D....,, .......State 

T  Feed  m2L  Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 

IEAL 


BIG  S  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
March  1st,  we  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c 'each 

100  lb.  . . chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  "  "  44  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c. each 

Fertilizer  bags  and  Lime  bags,  all  slze3  -  2c  each 
Worthless.  bag3  (unfit  to  repair)  -  lc  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  -s  they  are 
— we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  1 
for  4  Months 


and  you  don’t  send  us  a  cent  for  four  months.  Free 
trial.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-rnetai 
wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain.  No  old-faahioned 
buckles.  Amazing  strength  smd  durability.  Act  quick' 
WRITE  TODAY. 


BABSON  BROS.,  I9,Dhesp,t*c‘,l,0mi*^e- Chicag* 
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"It’s  jgreat  to  see  the. 
&  Milk  Bails  Fill  Up 

\\  A  a  real  P*easure  to  board  a  stable  full  of  cows  that 

I  VV  month  in  and  month  out  fill  the  pails  as  you  know 
they  should  I  Good  cows  and  good  feed,  alone,  often  fall  short 
of  what  you  expect  simply  because  winter  feeding  conditions 
impose  a  heavier  burden  than  the  milk-making  organs, 
without  aid,  are  equipped  to  meet. 


Kow-Kare  Takes  the  Slump; 

Out  of  Winter  Milkings  j  1 

This  wonderful  all-medicine  tonic  offsets  the  sudden  change 
from  green  foods  to  dry,  course  winter  diet.  It  builds  into 
your  cows  the  power  to  convert  their  food  into  rich  yields 
of  milk — does  away  with  the  “boarder  cow.”, 

Kow-Kare  is  all  medicine.  Used  sparingly  at  very  slight 
outlay  it  brings  back  your  small  investment  in  cow  health 
quickly —  and  many  times  over.  As  little  as  a  tablespoonful 
twice  a  day,  one  week  each  month,  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  added  milk  and  healthier  cows.  Don’t  fail  to  give  Kow- 
Kare  a  careful  test;  you’ll  never  get  along  without  it  again. 

► 

Your  Private  Veterinary 

For  the  ills  common  to  cows — Barrenness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.,  your  can 
of  Kow-Kare  is  always  the  ready  remedy.  Its  re-building, 
invigorating  action  on  the  genital  and  digestive  organs  assure 
B  quick  return  to  health  and  productiveness.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  would  not  think  of  getting  out  of  Kow-Kare. 

If  you  have  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  Kow-Kare  from 
your  general  store,  feed  dealer  or  druggist,  order  direct  from 
us— by  mail,  postpaid;  $1.25  and  65c  sixes.| 

Valuable  FREE  Book 

Nearly  a  million  dairymen  each  year  use  our  reliable  treatise 
on  cow  diseases— “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  We  will  gladly 
mail  you  a  copy  on  request.  It  contains  much  general  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  care  of  cows.j 


[Grateful  letters  like 
these  come  by  the 
hundreds 

From 

Grover  Schellinger, 
Glenwood  City,  Wia. 

“It  is  difficult  to  express 
in  words  the  good  results 
I  have  obtained  by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kare.  I  find  that 
by  giving  cows  Kow-Kare, 
before  calving  time,  brings 
fine  results.  I  also  give  my 
cattle  Kow-Kare  when  off 
feed  and  it  is  no  time  at 
all  before  they  are  again 
filling  the  pails  with  an  ex- 
tra  amount  of  milk. 


From  J.  O.  Elnie 
Horse  heads,  N.  Y. 

"We  have  used  your  Kow- 
Kare  with  good  results. 
Have  used  three  large  sized 
cans  and  are  on  the  fourth 
can.  It  keeps  the  cows  in 
good  condition,  therefore, 
good  flow  of  milk  ia  the 
result.” 

From  A.  C.  Hays 
Unionport,  Ohio 

“I  have  been  using  your 
Kow  -  Kare  for  five  years. 
Wouldn’t  do  without  it.  It 
not  only  increases  the  milk 
but  I  get  a  better  test  in 
butter  fat.” 


579 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Spiains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches ;  Heals  Boils,  Poll  Evil. 
Quittor,  Fistula  and  infected 
sores  quickly  as  it  is  a  positive 

antiseptic  and  germicide.  Pleasant 
to  nse  ;  does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  yon  can 
work  the  horse.  $2.60  per  bottle 
delivered. 

Book  7  R  Free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


N’S 


Best/°r 30  Years 
/^‘Distemper,  Pink-Eye, 
Influenza,  Laryngitis 
Cataarhal  Fever,  Epizootic, 


Mules  &  Dogs 
Spoh n  Medical  Co 

-  GOSHEN,  INO. 


DISTEMPER 

COMPOUN* 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Horse  Pulling  Demonstration 
at  Cornell  Farmers’  Week 

( Continued  from  page  135) 

weighing  3700  lbs.  who  exerted  a  pull  of 
3475  lbs.  on  the  dynomometer. 

Judging  from  the  reports  from  other 
states  this  feature  should  arouse  a  lot  of 
interest  among  lovers  of  draft  horses.  If 
sufficient  interest  is  aroused  it  is  hoped 
that  horse  pulling  contests  will  be  made 
"a  feature  of  a  number  of  fairs  in  New 
York  state  next  fall. 


Cayuga  County  Farm  Sells 
G-uernsey  Cow 

/"'’AYUGA  County’s  advance  toward  be- 
coming  the  Guernsey  center  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  another  step  re¬ 
cently  in  the  sale  of  Glenn  F.  Briggs’  cow, 
Portia  of  Glendora,  to  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  the  novelist,  and  the  starting  of  a 
new  herd  of  this  breed  of  cattle  at  Wide 
Waters  Farm,  Mr.  Adams’  place  at  West 
Niles.  Mr.  Adams  had  already  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  National  Guernsey  sale  last 
spring,  another  cow  of  a  famous  line, 
Wampanosea  Princess.  He  expects  to 
build  up  a  large  herd. 

Portia  of  Glendora  is  a  granddaughter 
of  Florham  Laddie,  said  to  lie  the  most 
valuable  bull  alive.  Florham  Laddie  is 
a  Cayuga  County  product,  having  been 
raised  by  L.  L.  Coggshall  of  Locke,  and 
is  now  owned  by  Harry  Bailey  of  Mt. 
Tremper,  N.  Y.  Four  of  Florham  Lad¬ 
die’s  granddaughter^  tested  by  Mr.  Briggs 
at  Glendora  Farms,  represents  an  average 
of  686  lbs.  of  butterfat  at  an  average  age 
of  two  years  and  nine  months.  Portia’s 
record  as  a  two-year-old  is  11,525.3  lbs. 
of  milk  and  619.7  lbs.  of  fat.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Warrior’s  Portia  of  Glendora  took 
third  prize  at  last  year’s  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  and  her  half  sister, 
Warrior’s  Gloria,  took  fourth  in  a  class  of 
nineteen. 

An  Exploded  Theory 

\V/HEN  I4  was  yet  a  youngster  two 
neighbors  butchered  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  time.  There  was  scarce¬ 
ly  five  minutes  time  elapsed  between  the 
sticking  of  the  animals  on  the  two 
farms.  The  meat  '  rm  the  hogs  on  one 
farm  shrunk  terribly,  while  .hat  of  the 
other  farm  did  not.  Usually  such  in¬ 
stances  of  shrunken  meat  were  blamed 
on  the  moon.  But  in  this  case  the  moon 
could  hardly  have  been  blamed  for  it,  for 
it  could  not  have  changed  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  There  was  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  time  and  it  was  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  animals  killed  on  the  one  farm  were 
gaining  when  killed  and  the  others  were 
not. 

I  have  heard  that  corn  fe-d  animals 
would  produce  meat  that  would  swell 
in  cooking,  while  the  meat  from  slop-fed 
animals  would  shrink.  Also  that  certain 
kinds  of  feed  were  largely  responsible 
for  such  occurrences,  but  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  there  is  no  foundation  to  the 
t1  dories,  since  some  animals  from  the 
same  manner  have  been  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  meat  that  shrunk  while  the  others 
did  not.  After  all,  when  we  do  our  level 
best  in  getting  animals  ready  to  butcher, 
it  hardly  pays  to  rack  our  brains  to 
figure  out  why  the  meat  shrinks,  but  of 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  the  poor  old 
moon  isn’t  to  blame  for  all  of  it. 

— W.  E.  Farver. 


The  few  minutes  we  wait  for  dinner  to 
be  put  on  the  table  d-es  rest  ?  fellow  a  lot; 
but  I  have  found  that  I  enjoy  it  if  I 
spend  half  of  my  spare  time  filling  up  the 
waterpail  and  woodbox.  Then  I  can  sit 
down  and  really  enjoy  myself.  Somehow 
it  grates  on  my  r.erves  to  hear  my  wife 
rustling  around  at  these  things  when  she 
is  so  busy  she  don’t  know  which  way  to 
turn  first. — E.  L.  .Tncent. 

*  *  * 

A  corn  binder  will  pay  for  itself  in 
harvesting  150  acres  of  corn,  according 
to  records  kept  by  Ohio  farmers  for 
five  rears 


SUCKS  LiRe  MASSAGES  LiRe 
ttve  Calf  the  Calf 


During  1925  more  Universal  Milk- 
jng  Machines  were  bought  by 
dairymen  and  farmers  than  during 
any  other  year  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  industry. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  Un¬ 
iversal’s  popularity; 

Its  special  mechanical  features: 
The  perfect  teat  cup, 

Sanitary  check  valve, 

Conical  Inflation, 

Alternating  Action. 

The  Universal  produces  clean 
milk,  Grade  A  and  Certified;  re¬ 
duces  labor  costs  from  1  /3  to  1/2, 
and  renders  years  of  constant  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  the  record  of  more 
than  30,000  now  in  use. 

These  are  reasons  why  it  will  pay 
you,  also,  to  use  a  LIniversal 
Natural  Milker. 


Mail  the  coupon 
for  illustrated 

catalog  w  h  i  c  It 
tells  the  complete 
story,  including 
written  testimony 
of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  regarding 
their  success  with 
Universal  Milk¬ 
ers. 


THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINE  CO 
Dept.  A  A  Waukesha,  Wis. 


E 

I 

1 

[  natural  milker 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co., 
Dept.  AA,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  milk  .  cows.  Tell  me  more 

about  your  milking  outfit. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
t  prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  si  v  < 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AUTOMOBILE 

SALESMANSHIP 

Don’t  stay  chained  to  a  desk. 
Selling  cars  is  pleasant  work, 
ays  big  money  to  man  who 
nows  how.  .  Write  for  free 
information. 

Automobile  Business  Bureau 
Desk  1 1  ;Fisk  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  folder  telling  how  to  enroll 
in  “Automobile  Salesmanship.” 

Name..™-, 

Address.. 
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cylmong  the  Dairymen 

“North  Country  ”  Stirred  bjl  Milk  Situation 


rnTTIE  all  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion  through  the  Northern  counties  is 
the  milk  situation,  and  just  what  can  be 
done  to  work  out  a  solution  that  will  save 
the  day  for  the  dairy  cow  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  The  discussions  are  gen¬ 
eral,  following  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  carried  back  to  the  farmers  of 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence  and  Os¬ 
wego  counties  by  those  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  in  the  Armory  at  Watertown 
recently. 

All  Groups  Present  United  Front 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pertinent  things 
developed  by  that  meeting  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  farmers  of  the  North 
Country  seem  to  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
decided  to  forget  that  they  are  poolers, 
or  non-poolers,  or  Sheffield  producers,  and 
in  the  face  cr  this  larger  danger,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  together  to  save  the  industry. 
On  different  hands  is  heard  the  wish  that 
all  the  leaders  of  the  different  groups 
might  reach  the  same  state  of  mind  in 
regard  to  working  together  that  seems  to 
prevail  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
farmers. 

Consider  Canadian  Shipments  ' 

The  committee  of  thirteen  appointed  at 
the  large  meeting  to  study  the  questions, 
and  develop  a  program  of  action  had  their 
first  meeting  last  Saturday  and  in  general 
made  at  least  four  suggestions  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up :  i.  That  mass  meetings  should 
be  held  all  over  the  dairy  territory  in 
order  that  the  true  status  of  the  milk 


conditions  be  truthfully  known  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  2.  That  the  different  groups  for¬ 
get  their  differences  of  opinions  and  get 
together.  3.  That  some  action  be  taken 
to  stem  the  flow  of  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  over  the  border  that  is  perhaps 
especially  noticeable  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  4.  That  the  dairy  farmers  in 'gen¬ 
eral  take  hold  of  the  opportunities  that 
lay  at  hand  for  cutting  down  their  over¬ 
head  in  milk  production,  and  thus  put 
themselves  in  better  shape  to  meet  com¬ 
petition. 

A  county  meeting  has  been  held  in  Low- 
ville,  Lewis  county,  and  a  group  of  dairy¬ 
men  representing  various  groups  in  St. 
Lawrence  county  met  in  Canton  to  make 
plans  for  a  mass  meeting  there  in  the 
near  future. 

Police  Breaking  Up  Chicken  Stealing 

The  arrest  of  sixteen  chicken  thieves  by 
the  police  of  Watertown  and  the  sheriff 
of  Jefferson  county  promises  to  break  up 
one  of  the  worst  periods  of  poultry  thefts 
that  the  North  Country  has  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  During  the  fall,  farmers  in 
Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  and  northern 
Lewis  counties  have  been  victimized 
heavily,  losing  large  numbers  of  hens  and 
turkeys.  Another  pleasing  aspect  to  the 
situation  is  that  in  about  two  weeks  from 
the  arrest  of  the  first  man,  all  but  the 
last  one  captured,  have  been  indicted,  and 
sentenced.  The  quick  action  of  the  courts 
will  have  a  salutary  on  others  who  might 
have  been  contemplating  poultry  thievery 
as  an  occupation. — W.  I.  Roe. 


New  York  Vegetable  Growers  Hold  Biggest  Meeting 

(  Continued  from  page  132) 


investigation  of  vegetable  handling,  mar¬ 
keting  and  transportation  problems.  The 
committee  or.  exhibitions  is  urging  more 
liberal  premiums  for  association  displays 
at  the  State  Fair,  the  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Horticultural  Building  and  a 
practical  test  of  refrigeration  in  exhibi¬ 
tion  cases  for  perishable  vegetables.  Ap¬ 
preciation  was  expressed  of  the  fine  co¬ 
operation  between  the  State  Fair  and  the 
association,  and  particularly  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Farm  Products  De¬ 
partment  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Riley  of  Sennett,  New  York. 

Ten  Eyck  Urges  Union 

Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  He  stressed  the  importance, 
of  cooperation  in  agriculture  in  general 
and  in  vegetable  gardening  in  particular. 

Toastmaster  FI.  C.  Thompson  called 
upon  Director  Thatcher  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  who  told  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  books,  “The  Vegetables  of  New 
York”  which  are  to  be  comparable  to  the 
now  famous,  “Fruits  of  New  York.”  Bob 
Adams  with  his  “Rude  Rural  Rhymes” 
Was  at  his  best,  whimsically  commenting 
upon  rural  life  and  upon  the  value  of  vege¬ 
tables  as  human  food.  Roy  McPherson 
brought  greetings  from  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart 
of  Cornell,  offered  comparisons  in  labor 
income  and  wages  per  hour  between  vege- 
Ed>le  and  general  farming  enterprises  to 
ine  distinct  advantage  of  the  former,  al¬ 
though  he  pointed  out  that  the  vegetable 
figures  represented  exceptionally  success¬ 
ful  producers. 

Fighting  Cabbage  Maggots 

Or.  Hugh  Glasgow  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  reported  that  corrosive 
sublimate  when  used  for  the  control  of 
maggots  on  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed 
beds  sometimes  occasions  injuries  to  the 
foliage,  especially  where  there  is  flea 
oeetle  or  other  injury.  This  problem  is 
solved  by  keeping  the  solution  off  the 
saves.  He  reports  distinct  decrease  in 
club  root  and  rhizoctonia  injury  where 
corrosive  sublimate  was  used. 

Can  We  Cultivate  Too  Much 

,  ,  ^r°^essor  H.  C.  Thompson  of  Cornell 
summarized  results  of  six  years  experi¬ 


ments  in  which  comparisons  were  made  be¬ 
tween  the  cultivation  of  several  vege¬ 
table  crops  and  mere  scraping  to  keep 
control  of  the  weeds.  Fie  finds  that  the 
control  of  weeds  constitutes  the  chief  value 
of  cultivation  with  most  crops  excepting 
celery,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  a  soil 
mulch  yields  comparatively  insignificant  re¬ 
sults.  These  results  are  supported  by  ex¬ 
periments  with  corn  in  the  Middle  West. 
He  recommends  that  growers  consider 
whether  or  not  their  production  costs  can 
be  reduced  by  eliminating  part  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation,  although  he  cautions  against 
radical  changes  in  policy.  Professor 
H.  W..  Riley  led  a  round  table  in  which  he 
brought  out  from  growers  the  specific 
things  that  different  makes  of  tractors 
will  do  and  will  not  do. 

Question  Box  a  New  Feature 

For  the  first  time  the  program  included 
over  fifty  practical  questions  which  those 
in  attendance  were  privileged  to  call  for 
by  number  and  which  were  answered  either 
by  producers  or  specialists.  Most  of  the 
questions  were  up  at  one  time  or  another 
and  were  a  splendid  interchange  of  ex¬ 
perience.  This  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
meeting. 

For  the  first  time  the  trade  exhibit  as¬ 
sumed  considerable  proportions  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  feature  will  be  strongly 
developed  in  the  future. 

Invitations  were  received  from  Buffalo 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  and  from 
Schenectady  also  for  the  1927  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  1926  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
group  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck 
in  Albany  on  February  17th. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

J.  D.  Ameele,  . President 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Avery,  .  Vice-President 

»  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Crandall,  .  Sec’y-Treas. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

G.  Al.  Finke,  ..  2  yr.  Executive  Committee 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  Steel,  2  yr.  Executive  Committee 
Elba,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Schillroth,  1  yr.  Executive  Committee 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Work,  ...  ..1  yr.  Executive  Committee 
.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Send  coupon  below  to; 
name  and  location  o 
your  De  Laval  Agen 
and  free  catalog. 


The  De  Laud  Milker 

If  you  mHk  five  or  more  cows,  a  'De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

More  than  35,000  in 
use  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Send  for’ 
complete  information! 


Do  You  Feed  r% 
l&mr  Hogs  Cream  £ 

OF  course  you  wouldn’t  do  so  knowingly — 
with  butter-fat  worth  40c  to  50c  a  pound. 
Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  feed¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  cream  in  skim-milk  to 
their  hogs,  because  of  inefficient  separators. 

Without  a  cent  of  expense  you  can  tell 
whether  your  cream  separator  is  skimming 
clean.  Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out 
a  new  De  Laval  and  try  this  test : 

After  separating  with  your  old  sep¬ 
arator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tinware 
in  the  skim-milk.  Hold  the  skim- 
milk  at  normal  room  temperature 
and  run  it  through  a  new  De  Laval. 
Have  the  cream  thus  recovered 
weighed  and  tested.  Then  you  can 
tell  exactly  if  your  old  machine  is 
wasting  cream,  and  what  a  new 
De  Laval  will  save. 

The  new  De  Laval  has  the  wonderful 
** floating  bowl” — the  greatest  cream  separa¬ 
tor  improvement  in  25  years.  It  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  skim  cleaner.  It  runs  easier  with  milk 


Double  your  Daily  Profits 


MAKE  your  cows  work  for  you  and 
not  for  your  hired  help.  Let  me 
put  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  in 
your  barn  on  my  New  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  It  means  more  milk  from 
your  cows  with  less  expense  for  hired 
help,  more  money  for  your  bank  bal¬ 
ance.  Let  me  help  you  double  your  dairy 
profits.  Write  for  my  New  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  and  my  booklet,  “How  to 
Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”. 


H.  E.  McWHINNEY.  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
711  Humbolt  Street  Inc‘  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PRESIDENT 


Other  Empire 
Farm  Machines 

♦ 

EMPIRE 

WATER  SYSTEM 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 

**A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY,  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER’* 


Sigj 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  "Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  607-B  Frederick,  Md. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

110— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 110 

FFFniNH  PlflS  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
1  L.L'XSiitU  I  1VW  also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  All  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
6  to  7  week3  old,  $0  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $B.50 
each.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshire* 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  60ws. 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 

Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street^ 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 
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MILK  PRICES 

rHE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
fices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur- 
,ig  the  month  of  February  for  milk 
.fisting  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20 1  to  2io 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  are 
prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk _ $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk _ 2.00 

Class  3B  Whole  Milk  powder - 2.00 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American - - - 1. —  2.00 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

League  Announces  December  Pool 
Prices 

Gross  pool  prices - $2.50 

Expenses _  .07 

Net  pool  price  - 2.43 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness -  .10 

Net  cash  price  to  farmers - 2.33 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  for  De¬ 
cember  1924  was  $2.31.  The  December 
price  is  a  2c  advance  over  N ovember. 
Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  21.0-mile  zone: 

Class  1 _ $2.90 

Class  2 _ 2.30 

Class  3 - 2.00 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 


Does  the  Work 

o£  lO  Men! 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

Xbl*  one-profit  VrarE  Los  Saw  uses  Kerosene. 
Gas-Oit.  Oistiilatt  n  Gasoline  and  wil)  cut  from 
ID  »  it  cords  at  wood  •  das  Gas?  to  operate  and 
move  New  device  make*  easy  itarting  in  any 
temperature,  froubie-orool  Fells  trees  and  saws 
them  nte  blocks  runs  other  farm  machinery 
Fas*  money  maker  and  bi«  abor  saver  Complete¬ 
ly  eauipDedwith  WTCO  Matmeto.  speed  and  power 
retrain  tot.  throttlins  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 

Change  to  Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes 

tree  Saws  them  down  level  tc  the 
•round 


"Felled  fifty  lS-inch 
trees  in  less  than  6 
rt||  Kj  /I!  hours  " 

}l/y  Earl  McBumey. 

Days *  *“"• 

FREE  TRIAL— Lifetime 

Sold  direct  from  factory 
tWoflcf •  **Is  to  you.  An  all-purpose 

outfit  tor  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at¬ 
tached  tc  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 

W~vpm  j-  A  Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
IT  64  Sr  <■“»  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 
*  *  Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 

Interested  ask  for  our  Engine.  8-in-l  Saw  Rig 
•X  Pump  catalogs. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6806  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6806  Emnire  Bldg,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St„  New  York  City 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  prices  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  announce 
a  weighted  price  for  December  of  $2.67% 
for  3%,  grade  B  milk  in  the  200-210  mile 
zone  with  the  usual  differentials.  This  is 
an  advance  of  4c  over  the  November  price. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.70 

Class  2 _ 2.30 

Class  3A _ _ _ 2.00 

Class  3B  _ 1.95 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  RECOVERS 


A  Year 
Ago 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  Jan.  26  Jan.  19 
Higher 

than  extra  .  ,46%-47  44/2-44  28/->-39 

Extra  (92  sc)  46  -  43/2-  -38 

84-91  score  .  ,42/2-45/2  40>/2-43  34  -  37 

Lower  G’d’s  41/z-42  39/2-40  33  - 33/2 

The  butter  has  recovered  from  the 
slump  that  it  suffered  a  week  or  so  ago 
and  the  outlook  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
As  far  back  as  the  2ist  there  vere  some 
reports  that  in  some  quarters  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  stocks  were  not  over  plentiful.  At 
that  time  demand  was  more  or  less  slug¬ 
gish  and  naturally  the  shortage  was  not 
felt.  However,  the  chain  store  have  been 
holding  special  sale  featuring  fancy  table 
butter  for  49c.  This  has  stimulated  de¬ 
mand  to  the  point  that  supplies  have  been 
actually  short  and  this  consequently  has 
reacted  on  prices.  As  a  result  there  has 
been  restored  in  the  market  that  element 
which  has  been  most  lacking,  namely  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  outgrowth  of  all  this  is  that  the 
butter  market  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  best 
weeks  in  a  long  time.  Trade  has  been  ac¬ 
tive,  de'iand  good,  and  prices  satisfactory 
enough  to  move  a  lot  of  stock  that  was  put 
in  the  freezers  when  the  prices  were  on 
the  skids.  With  a  recovery  in  price  more 
butter  has  come  to  New  York  from  other 
cities,  piling  up  our  supply  considerably 
and  this  undoubtedly  will  hold  up  any 
further  advance  irr  the  price  columns. 


FANCY  CHEESE  HIGHER 


STATE 

FLATS  Jan.  26 

Fresh  fancy  . . - 

Fresh  av'ge 


Jan.  19 


A  Year 
Ago 


NEARBY 

A 

Year 

WHITES 

Jan. 

26 

Jan.  19 

Ago 

Select’d  Extras  47 

48 

47-48 

62/2-63 

Av’ge  extras 

.  .44 

46 

44-46 

61 

-62 

Extra  firsts 

-  .42'/2 

431/a 

43-43/2 

60 

-60/2 

Firsts  . 

42 

42-42% 

59 

-59/2 

Gathered  .  . . . 

.  .39 

43/2 

39-43/2 

57 

-60 

Pullets  . 

.  .38 

40 

37-39 

56 

-58 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

..45 

-48 

43-48 

62 

-63 

Joyed  a  one  cent  advance  per  dozen.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  26th  nearbys  particularly  from 
New  Jersey  began  to  pile  up  and  as  l  re¬ 
sult  dealers  started  shaving  prices  slightly 
all  along  the  line  to  avoid  accumulations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  top  quotations  are 
very  rare  and  most  of  the  fancy  stock  is 
selling  for  46c.  This  condition  is  also 
true  with  Pacific  Coast  whites,  top  quo¬ 
tations  being  very  extreme.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  that  has  caused  the  market  to  reveal 
some  uneasiness  is  the  report  that  moderate 
weather  in  the  heavy  producing  areas  in¬ 
dicating  that  shipments  may  be  freer. 

With  the  egg  market  in  such  a  sensi¬ 
tive  mood,  shippers  should-  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  about  the  quality  of  eggs  they  -  -d 
to  New  York  City.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  shippers  can  get  just  as  much 
for  their  small,  off  color  and  dirty  eggs 
at  home  as  you  can  in  New  York  and 
perhaps  you  can  do  better  at  home.  There 
has  been  a  number  of  complaints  of  late 
because  receivers  have  not  been  paying  as 
much  as  expected.  When  these  eggs  have 
been  traced  down  in  every  instance  it  has 
been  revealed  that  the  eggs  have  been 
soiled  and  off  color. 

Brown  eggs  at  the  moment  are  selling 
much  better  than  whites  and  as  a  rule 
prices  have  a  slight  edge  on  the  white 
market. 


LIVE  POULTRY  EASIER 


FOWLS 


A  Year 

Jan.  26  Jan.  19  Ago 

Colored  .........  ....  -28  30-31  35-38 

Leghorns  . . 25-27  26-28  32-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  ............ .28-35  27-34  33-35 

Leghorns  . . 26-30  27-29  30-31 

Broilers  . 40-45 


-40 


40-65 


The  freight  market  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  generally  easier  turn  in  the 
live  poultry  market.  Advices  indicate  that 
for  the  week  ending  January  30,  there 
would  be  something  like  225  cars  avail¬ 
able.  At  the  same  time  trading  has  been 
slow,  even  at  a  28c  market  on  fowls.  The 
demand  for  light  fowls  has  been  almost 
as  good  as  for  the  heavy  marks.  However, 
Leghorns  have  been  cut  3  cents  under 
the  market.  In  addition  to  this  there  has 
been  a  number  of  instances  where  prices 
have  been  sluggish  due  to  the  generally 
poor  condition  of  the  birds  being  received. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 


A  Year 


Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(.At  Nett  York' 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel  . . 


FEEDS 
(At  Butt  a  to ) 

Grd  Oats 
Sp’g  Brar 
H’d  Bran 
Stand’d  5 
Soft  W.  D 
•Flour  Mi< 
Red  Dog 
Wh.  Horn 


Held  fancy  ..28  -29%  28  -29  25%-26 

Held  av’ge  .  ,26%-27 %  26%-27%  24  -25 

As  we  stated  in  our  reports  last  week, 
the  situation  in  the  cheese  market  indicated 
that  we  might  expect  a  sligl-.ly  higher 
price  on  fancy  whole  state  flats.  This 
proved  to  be  correct  for  real  fancy  marks 
are  now  selling  ao  high  as  29%c.  The 
market  still  shows  its  characteristic  firm¬ 
ness.  Production  in  New  York  is  still 
running  very  light  but  reports  state  that 
the  Wisconsin  make  is  a  little  heavier,  and 
both  held  and  fresh  Wisconsin  is  being 
offered  for  prompt  shipment  a  little  more 
freely. 

EGG  TREND  EASIER 


Gluten  Fee 
Gluten  Me 
36%  C.  S. 
41%  C.  S. 
43%  C.  S. 
34%  O.  P. 
Oil  Meal 


Meal 

Meal 


Jan.  26 

Jan.  19 

Ago 

1.77% 

1.99/4 

.843/4 

1.31/2 

...  .44% 

.45/2 

.60% 

A 

Year 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  19 

Ago 

...1.99% 

2.02% 

2.29/4 

...  .98/a 

•97% 

1.45/2 

.53/2 

•68/2 

A 

Year 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  16 

Ago 

...31.00 

31.50 

44.00 

32.00 

32.50 

. .33.50 

34.00 

37.00 

,  .  .31.50 

32.00 

36.50 

37.00 

41.00 

.  .  .35.50 

35.50 

41.50 

.  .40.00 

40.00 

43.25 

. . .33.00 

33.50 

52.50 

, .  .32.50 

33.00 

50.00 

..  .32.50 

34.00 

52.00 

..  .42.75 

42.75 

42.75 

. .  .52.75 

52.75 

51.75 

.  ,  .36.00 

36.00 

40.00 

.  .  .37.50 

38.50 

43.00 

.  .  .40.50 

41.00 

45.00 

d 

..  .48.00 

48.50 

45.50 

The  trend  in  the  egg  market  is  toward 
an  easier  tone.  Since  our  last  report  the 
market  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Cold 
weather  in  the  central  and  western  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  created  a  much  firmer  tone 
and  on  some  classifications  the  market  ad¬ 
vanced.  As  a  result  of  this,  nearbys  en- 


Live  lambs  real  prime  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  $16.50  with  medium  and  good  stock 
anywhere  from  $11  to  $16.  Live  hogs 
are  meeting  a  good  demand.  Yorkers 
weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  bring¬ 
ing  from  $13.25  to  $14.25;  160  to  200 
pounds,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  heavier  stock 
from  $13.75  down. 

Country  dressed  calves  have  been  in 
comparatively  light  supply.  Trade  has 
only  been  moderate,  not  showing  enough 
strength  to  be  real  strong.  However, 
there  is  enough  to  establish  22c  as  the 
top  mark  on  choice  carcasses,  common 
to  prime  selling  anywhere  from  13c  to 
20c. 

Hot  house  lambs  are  still  selling  from 
$10  to  $13  each  with  imitations  from  $4 
to  $8. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
hay  market  since  our  last  report,  al¬ 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  little  strong¬ 
er  sentiment.  The  inside  price  on  No.  1 
timothy  is  $28,  which  indicates  that 
some  real  choice  stock  might  bring  a 
premium.  No.  2  timothy  has  moved  up 
a  dollar  a  ton  over  last  week’s  quota¬ 
tions,  now  bringing  $25  to  $27,  with 
small  bales  bringing  $1  less.  Light  clov¬ 
er  mixed  is  bringing  anywhere  from  $19 
to  $27,  depending  on  the  grade  and  al¬ 
falfa  covers  practically  the  same  range 
although  No.  1  will  bring  at  least  $1 
better. 

Other  Farm  Produce 

The  bean  market  continues  quiet  and 
in  general  the  trend  is  easier  with  the 
exception  of  red  kidneys  Marrows  have 
eased  off  so  that  now  $9  represents  the 
top  of  the  market.  Domestic  pea  beans 
are  also  easier,  the  fanciest  bringing 
$5.65.  White  kidneys  are  trending 
downward  with  the  best  at  $8.75.  Red 
kidneys  are  the  only  variety  that  have 
held  up  to  last  week’s  'quotations  with 
$9.60  for  the  best  marks. 


BETTER  SENTIMENT  IN 
POTATOES 

A  little  better  sentiment  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  potato  market  since  'our  last 
report.  States  per  180  pounds  in  bulk 
advanced  25c  over  last  week’s  quota¬ 
tions,  the  best  marks  now  selling  for 
$7.75.  Sacked  goods  have  not  advanced. 
The  same  is  true  of  Maine  potatoes. 
Bulk  stock  has  advanced  but  sacks  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  Growers  who  are 
holding  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
should  watch  their  stock  closely  lest  im¬ 
perfections  creep  in.  Receivers  are  very 
critical  about  the  stock  they  accept. 

Long  Islands  have  not  been  showing 
as  much  strength  of  late,  prices  having 
eased  off  about  50c  per  150-pound  sack 
and  25c  per  180  pounds  in  bulk. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  holds  about  the 
same  firmness  that  it  held  a  week  or  so 
ago.  Top  qualities  still  bring  $16.50  per 
100  although  a  few  prime  marks  have 
readily  bought  $17.  Others  have  been 
selling  down  as  low  as  $9  for  culls. 


Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  -to  each 
gallon  of  ^ream 
~and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and -National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n’t  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 
bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  sample 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS  Are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  save  from 
Fifty  to  One  Hundred  Dollars  on 
the  delivered  and  erected  price  by 
ordering  now. 

“YOU  CAN  NOT  BUY  A  GOOD 
SILO  FOR  LESS.” 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

Box  A  LE  ROY,  N.  Y, 

Salesmen  Wanted 


I  ou  can  be  quickly  cured,  ir  yott 


A 

B  Send  10  cents  for  28S-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
B  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  - 
1  . . d  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  BoBuef 

5142  Bogue  Bids.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


'STAMMER 
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The  Ways  of  Our  Fathers 

State  Agricultural  Society  to  Preserve  Farm  History 1 


FPHE  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
*  ciety  held  its  largest  and  best  annual 
meeting  in  a  quarter  century  in  Albany 
on  January  20th.  Over  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leading  farmers  of  the  State 
attended  the  business  session  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  guests 
sat  down  in  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  in  the 
evening  to  the  old-fashioned  farm  supper 
given  by  the  Society  in  honor  of  our 
farmer  forefathers. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  -Society  is  the  oldest  farm  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  State  and  one  of  the  oldest 
in  America.  It  was  founded  in  1832.  It 
has  numbered  among  its  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
New  York  and  national  affairs.  It  started 
the  State  Fair;  it  controlled  for  years  the 
county-  fairs,  and  it  was  helpful  in  start¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  educational  activities 
iin  the  State. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  not  been  so  active, 
until  the  present  year,  when  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Agricultural  Society 
should  take  steps  to  preserve  the  farm  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State.  It  put  on  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibits  a.  the  New  York 
State  Fair  this  Fall,  and  exhibit  of  old 
farm  and  household  implements  which  at¬ 
tracted  crowds  all  during  the  Fair. 

The  Society  then  determined  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  farm  museum  where 
there  could  be  collected  representative  old 
farm  and  household  implements  together 
with  other  material  and  data  which  would 
be  a  record  of  the  past  days  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  State,  and  which  would  show 
to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
What  a  wonderful  farm  history  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  has  had. 

At  the  old-fashioned  farm  supper  on 
January  20th,  Mayor  Hackett  of  Albany 
presented  to  the  Society  theuise  of  an  old 
mansion  in  that  city  where  such  a  farm 
museum  can  be  established. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Farm  Supper 

The  supper  itself  was  a  very  great 
Success.  The  food  was  like  that  which 
bur  fathers  and  mothers  used  to  eat,  and 
included  among  other  things  samp  with 
milk,  rye  and  Injun  bread,  boiled  cider 
apple  sauce,  Dutch  cheese,  hot  Johnnycake 
and  hulled  corn  with  maple  syrup.  The 
waitresses  were  the  young  ladies  from  the 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
who  were  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their 
great  grandmothers.  The  music  was  the 
old  songs  and  dances  that  were  played 
an  1  sung  long  ago. 

The  guests,  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  leading  farmers  and  legislators  of  the 
State,  voted  the  supper  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  unique  that  they  had  at¬ 
tended  in  years.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  and  his  associates 
and  helpers,  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
for  their  hard  work  and  cooperation  to 
ynake  the  old-time  supper  and  particularly 
Phe  new  work  which  the  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  now  doing  a  success. 

Prominent  Farmers  and  Leaders 
Present 

Many  of  the  farm  organizations  of  the 
State  had  meetings  of  their  Executive 
Committee  or  Directors  in  the  city  of 
Albany  during  the  day  and  attended  the 
farm  supper  in  the  evening. 

,  The  speakers  at  the  supper  included  the 
beads  of  nearly  every  farm  organization 
to  the  State,  and  both  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Seymour 
Cowman. 

At  the  business  session  in  the  afternoon, 
R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  was  re-elected  President; 
Charles  Baldwin  of  Albany,  Secretary, 
and  J.  G.  Wills,  of  Albany,  Treasurer. 
The  Executive  Committee  was  elected  as 
follows:  D.  P.  Witter  of  Berkshire,  May 
,  •  v  an  Arsdale  of  New  York,  C.  E.  Ladd 
of  Ithaca,  P.  V.  B.  Van  Slyke  of  West 


Coxsackie,  and  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
of  Lawyersville.  The  following  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  were  elected,  one  of  whom  must 
come  from  each  judicial  district  in  the 
State:  R.  W.  Quackenbush  of  New  York, 
W.  W.  Cocks  of  Old  Westbury,  Peter  G. 
Ten  Eyck  of  Albany,  Fred  L.  Porter  of 
Crown  Point,  C.  F.  Bigler  of  Syracuse, 
H.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  C.  R.  White  of 
Ionia,  Leigh  Kirkland  of  Randolph,  and 
James  A.  D.  S.  Findlay  of  Salisbury  Mills. 

Among  the  other  resolutions,  the  Society 
requested  that  any  program  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  or  reorganization  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  or  other  State 
agricultural  agencies  be  offered  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  for  its  advice  and 
opinion.  The  Society  also  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  relief  of  farm  taxes. 


A.  S.  Chapin,  Wolcott;  and  Thomas  E. 
Tiquin,  Albany. 

A  resolution  regretting  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Stocking  was  passed 
by  the  Association. 


New  York  State  Cattle  Breeders 
Associations  Elect  Officers 

/"OFFICERS  and  committees  of  the  New 
York  Holstein  Association  were 
elected  January  20th  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  their  meeting  in  Albany.  The 
officers  are  President,  H.  F.  Farrington, 
Lowville;  First  Vice-president,  E.  J. 
Chaffee,  Wassaic;  Second  Vice-president, 
Walter  Thomson,  Holland  Patent;  Secre¬ 
tary,  C.  F.  Bigler,  Syracuse;  Treasurer, 
Harold  Hess,  Phoenix;  Assistant  Trea¬ 
surer,  Mary  R.  Beadore,  Syracuse. 

The  executive  committee  elected  con¬ 
sists  of  President  Farrington,  Secretary 
Bigler,  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland;  Prxf. 
H.  H.  Wing,  and  Prof.  E.  G.  Misner, 
both  of  Ithaca.  The  legislative  committee 
— H.  V.  Noyes,  Oneida;  C.  W.  Halliday, 
N.  Chatham ;  D.  W.  McLaury,  Portland- 
ville.  Finance  committee — H.  V.  Noyes, 
John  Rosenbach,  Lancaster;  C.  W.  Halli¬ 
day;  H.  D.  Scott,  Granville;  John  How¬ 
ard,  Sherburne;  E.  J.  Chaffee.  Member¬ 
ship  committee — D.  W.  McLaury;  F.  T. 
Price,  Syracuse;  K.  A.  Overton,  Adams. 
Publicity  committee — F.  T.  Price;  John 
Rosenbach;  Harold  Hess.  Auditing  com¬ 
mittee — Collin  Armstrong,  Syracuse ; 

C.  L.  Amos,  Syracuse;  Prof.  E.  G.  Misner, 
Ithaca. 

The  Board  adopted  a  very  strong  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  for  the  coming  year,  with 
ample  means  of  financing,  and  with  the 
object  of  securing  3,000  members  to  the 
State  Association.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Board  will  be  called  shortly  after 
February  15th. 

Jersey  Breeders 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  at  a  meeting  in  Syracuse  early  in 
January,  elected  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Geneva, 
to  head  that  organization  for  the  new  year. 
The  remaining  officers  are  First  Vice- 
president,  C.  F.  Smithers,  Heuvalton; 
.Second  Vice-president,  C.  H.  Jennings, 
East  Durham;  Third  Vice-president,  C.  O. 
Gould,  East  Hamilton;-  Secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  Ira  G.  Paine,  East  Shodack. 

The  Club  voted  to  continue  its  sub¬ 
scription  of  $50  to  the  State  Fair  junior 
project  Jersey  awards.  It  also  took  favor¬ 
able  action  on  a  fund  of  $500  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  Jersey  herd  at  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Morrisville.  M.  D.  Munn,  president  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  led  the 
fund  by  contributing  $100  to  it.  The  Club 
will  continue  its  work  toward  increasing 
the  awards  in  the  Jersey  classes  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Dahlberg  President  of  Dairymen’s 
Association 

Officers  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
mens  Association  for  1926  are  President, 
A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Geneva ;  Vice-president, 
W.  E.  Griffith,  Madrid;  Secretary,  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Albany;  Treasurer,  Fred  Hays, 
Potsdam.  On  the  Board  of  Directors  are : 

D.  W.  McLaury,  Portlandville ;  A.  C. 
Brown,  Watertown;  H.  S.  Sweetland, 
South  Dayton;  A.  G.  Hall,  Earlville; 


Cooperatives  Show  Big  Growth 
Since  1917 

A  TOTAL  volume  of  business  exceed¬ 
ing  $92,000,000  for  the  1924  crop-year 
has  been  reported  by  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  chartered  in  New  York  State.  Of 
the  1384  cooperatives  incorporated  since 
1917,  1056  were  actively  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  year,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  associations  were  listed  as  inactive  or 
out  of  business. 

These  cooperative  organizations  were 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  more  "than  30 
farm  products  and  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  cooperative  restaurants 
and  the  construction  of  cooperative  apart¬ 
ments  ;  cooperative  consumer  purchasing 
and  educational  work  were  also  included. 
This  development  of  cooperatives  has  been 
within  the  last  seven  years. 

In  1914  the  first  cooperative  law  was  en¬ 
acted  in  New  York  State.  Early  in  1918 
there  were  only  seventeen  active  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  in  touch  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  but  since 
that  time  more  than  1350  charters  have 
been  granted  to  groups  of  producers  and 
consumers  for  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing. 

The  reports  submitted  for  1924  indicated 
a  better  financial  condition  in  the  associa¬ 
tions  generally,  with  many  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  declaring  patronage  dividends  for 
the  first  time. 

Rural  producers  have  marketed  a  wide 
variety  of  farm  commodities  cooperative¬ 
ly  and  these  include  fruit,  honey,  maple 
products,  teasels,  tobacco,  vegetables,  wool, 
and  live  stock. 


One  man  I  know  has  stopped  finding 
fault  with  the  weatherman.  He  had  been 
losing  lambs  which  came  early.  “Wait 
till  after  such  a  date  before  you  have 
them  come,”  the  forecaster  said.  “After 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  much  eold 
weather.”  The  farmer  followed  this  ad¬ 
vice  and  his  lamb  losses  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  wiped  out. — E.  L.  Vincent. 

*  *  * 

How  much  milk  do  you  use?  A  quart 
a  day  for  children  and  a  pint  a  day  for 
adults  is  recommende  by  health  authori¬ 
ties. 


STEAM  BOILERS 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and 
quick  steamers.  They  furnish 
abundant  dry,  hot  steam.  Built  in 
several  types  to  meet  industrial 
needs: 

Stationary — from  10  up  to  125  H.  P. 
Vertical — from  5  up  to  60  H.  P. 

Deep  Fire  Box — from  25  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Cornish  “Slab  Burner”  from  15  up  to 
40  H.  P. 

Send  for  complete  description  of  the  I 
type  which  will  best  meet  your  needs. 
Ask  also  for  Bulletins  on  the  Farquhar 
Center  Crank  Engines,  Sawmills,  Grain 
and  Bean  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Cider 
Presses  and  Farm  Implements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

BOX  466  YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.:  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


55  Acre  Ulster  Co.  Fruit  Farm 
1000  Trees;  Modern  Home 

Good  advantages,  30  min.  city,  market  trucks  at  door} 
1000  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  5000  grape  vines, 
4000  currant  bushes;  $3000  income  last  year;  in  Marl¬ 
boro  section  recommended  by  State  agriculturists  good  6- 
room  house,  furnace,  hot  &  cold  water,  basement  barn* 
cemented  4 -car  garage,  poultry  house,  etc.  To  rlosS 
quickly,  only  $10,000,  half  needed.  W.  L.  BURNETT* 
Room  9,  Columbus  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


$1500  GETS  240-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 
26  CATTLE,  HORSES,  POULTRY 

Machinery,  gas  engines,  incubator,  dairy  utensils,  crops, 
ete. :  income  last  year  $4076  on  good  road,  near  town, 
river,  mile  to  creamery.  Big  fertile  fields,  spring-watered 
pasture,  estimated  $15,000  worth  wood,  .70,000  ft, 
timber,  500  maples,  fruit.  Pine  7-room  house,  modern 
conveniences,  60-ft.  basement  barn,  running  water,  100- 
ton  silo,  horse  barn,  ice,  milk,  hen,  grain  houses,  garage. 
Sacrifice  all  $7000,  onl*  $1500  cash  needed.  Detaili 
pg.  16  Ulus.  Catalog  farm  bargains  in  many  states. 
Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  NeW 
York  City. 


(outing  J^one  tens  the 

V.  life  of  Your  Fence- 


'Jest  for  Yourself 


Take  your  knife  and  shave 
off  the  coating  of  a  piece  of 
LEADCLAD  wire.  Note 
the  unusual  thickness  of 
this  coating.  Note  also 
that  this  coating  is  not 
hard  and  brittle  like  gal¬ 
vanizing;  that  it  cuts  off  in 
long  shavings.  This  is  why 
you  can  bend  and  twist 
LEADCLAD  wire  without 
cracking  off  the  protecting 
toat  of  lead. 

Write  for  samples  of 
LEADCLAD  wire. 


Bare  steel  wire  cannot  live.  It  must  have  a 
rust  resisting  coat.  And  how  long  your 
fence  will  -last  depends  on  two  things. 

1.  The  thickness  of  that  coating. 

2.  The  material  of  which  that  coating,  is 
made. 

The  coating  of  LEADCLAD  fences  is  7 
times  as  heavy  as  that  on  ordinary®  galvan¬ 
ized  fences;  the  coating  of  LEADCLAD 
fences  is  pure  lead  fhe  oldest  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  rust  resisting  metal.  That’s  why 
LEADCLAD  fence  outlasts  ordinary  gal¬ 
vanized  fence  3  times  over.  It  saves  buy¬ 
ing  and  putting  up  new  fence  every  few 
years. . 

Ask  us  for  samples  of  LEADCLAD  fence , 
for  reports  of  tests  and  full  information. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Wilson  Soy  Beans 


$2.50  per  bushel 

J.  D.  THOMPSON,  Lewes,  Delaware 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  ,t  reat  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


At  Farmer’s  Prices. 


Brown  Swiss  Bulls,  sired 
by  Vogel’s  College  Boy 
Reuben,  a  son  of  Vogel’s  College  Boy  5638  and  Swiaw 
Valley  girl  9th.  Many  times  champions  of  National  Dairy 
Shows,  and  many  State  Fairs.  Accredited  herd.  Write  t# 
W.  E.  JANES,  ESTATE,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 
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A  “Hot  Shot”  for  Starting  a 
Gas  Engine 

I  have  a  gas  engine  that  has  been  giving 
me  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  in  starting.  It  has 
a  magneto  on  it.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  that  I  can  connect  a  Hot 
Shot  battery  to  it  to  start  with.  I  have  no 
trouble  after  J  get  it  started.  Maybe  some 
of  your  readers  can  give  me  some  informa- 
lon  about  it. — E.  A.  L..,  West  Virginia. 

Y0U  can>  but  y°u  uius.  not  let  the  bat¬ 
tery  current  pass  through  the  magneto. 
Disconnect  the  magneto  wire.  Take  the 
hot  shot  and  a  low  tension  (kick)  coil. 
Run  a  wire  from  the  battery  to  the  coil, 
from  the  coil  to  the  ignitor.  Fasten  a  wire 
from  the  other  side  of  the  battery  to  the 
frame  of  the  engine.  So  connected  the 
battery  should  only  be  used  for  starting 
for  it  will  quickly  run  down  unless  an 
adjustment  is  made  on  the  ignitor.  As 
soon  as  the  engine  starts,  pull  off  the  wire 
from  the  coil  and  slip  in  the  wire  from  the 
magneto.  A  “throw  switch”  will  make  it 
simpler. 

There  is  an  adjustment  you  can  make 
to  make  the  engine  start  easier.  In  the 
end  of  the  arm  of  the  movable  ignitor 
point,  there  is  an  adjusting  screw  with  lock 
nut.  When  the  push  rod  is  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ignitor,  there  should  be  a 
very  slight  space  between  the  end  of  the 
adjusting  screw  and  the  trip  arm.  Loosen 
the  lock  nut,  and  with  the  trip  arm  in  rest 
position  move  the  adjusting  screw  until  it 
just  touches  the  trip  arm.  Also  be  sure 
that  the  magneto  shaft  rocks  freely.  If 
not,  put  some  kerosene  in  the  two  magneto 
oil  holes  and  rock  the  shaft,  then  oil. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  you  check  the  adjust¬ 
ment  I  have  mentioned  your  trouble  will  be 
remedied.  Try  it. — F.  G.  Behrends. 


Electric  Wiring  Should  be 
Inspected 

We  are  contemplating  wiring  our  build¬ 
ings  for  electricity.  Must  this  be  done  by 
an  expert?  Could  you  kindly  furnish  us 
information  on  wiring  buildings?  If  not 
could  you  kindly  give  us  details  as  to  where 
such  information  can  be  found? 

Does  an  electrical  motor  compare  with  a 
gasoline  engine  in  horsepower?  For  in¬ 
stance,  will  a  3  horse  power  electrical  mo¬ 
tor  run  a  B.  T.  K.  milker  pump  for  4  units? 
— W.  B.,  New  York. 

yHE  wiring  of  buildings  for  electricity 
need  not  always  be  done  by  an  ex¬ 
pert.  In  some  places  it  is  required  that  the 
finished  wiring  be  passed  upon  by  an  in¬ 
spector.  Most  Insurance  Companies  have 
certain  specifications  on  wiring  which 
must  be  complied  with. 

If  you  write  to  The  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  New  York  City,  they 
can  probably  supply  you  with  the  Under¬ 
writers  specifications  for  electric  wiring. 
On  the  matter  of  wiring,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  Montgomery,  Ward  & 
Company,  Baltimore.,  and  get  their  book 
entitled  House  Wiring  by  T.  W.  Poppe. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
Publicity  Department,  Western  Electric 
Company,  Pittsburg,  Penna.,  as  well  as  the 
General  Electric  Company*  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  your  last  question,  if  a 
three  horse  power  gasoline  engine  will 
operate  your  milker,  a  three  horse  power 
motor  will,  for  the  power  in  each  case  is 
equivalent.— F.  G.  Behrends. 


Galvanized  Wrought  Iron  for 
Water  Pipes 

I  am  going  to  pump  water  from  a  spring 
to  my  house  and  will  have  to  have  about 
225  feet  of  pipe.  Would  you  advise  lead  or 
galvanized  pipe  in  clay  ground,  expecting 
to  use  an  automatic  water  system,  and 
would  lead  pipe  be  poison  for  household 
and  drinking  purposes? — W.  S.,  New  York. 

T  WOULD  recommend  that  you  purchase 
1  genuine  galvanized  wrought  iron  pipe. 
Lead  pipe  is  very  durable  and  is  used 
largely  in  hilly  sections  for  conveying  run¬ 
ning  spring  water  to  the  house.  If  water 
stands  long  in  lead  pipes,  it  may  gather 
enough  lead  salts  to  make  it  unfit  for 
home  use. — F.  G.  Behrends. 


There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  making 
both  ends  meet,  but  the  folks  who  really 
arrive  are  the  ones  who  lay  it  by  a  little. 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  IK  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

•  Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  ~6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  \y2  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  1J4,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
‘‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years*  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “  It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


Engine 


threshing  machine,  etc#  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other,” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now —  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


HOWARDS  MOj^soriSgfield,  Ohio 

f  333  Main  Street  Sprmgat_oni  ^ 

I  Without  cost  orcObtSn  your 

>  Sfgiue.laso  details  of  your  free  trial 

•  offer. 


I  Name . 

» 


Address.. 


■  Monarch  Paint  Co.  Esta%£hei 

S  Dept.  3  0-62  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  all  about  the  Seal-Tite 
■  method  of  making ’old  roofs  watertight— 
and  your  4  months  free  trial  offer. 


Name. 


Address 


KELLY  BALLOONS 


!%  Infill® Will 

Work 


Make  Your  Roofs 
Last  a 

Lifetime 


Write  Today 

For  Greatest 
Roofing  Offer 

The  coupon  below  brings  you  the 
most  astounding  offer  ever  made  on  any 
product.  Don’t  put  off  another  day 
finding  out  about  this  wonderful  Seal- 
Tite  Method  of  stopping  roof  leaks  and 
preventing  future  roof  leaks,  at  a  cost 
so  small  that  it  need  not  be  considered. 
Our  surprising  terms  and  Guarantee 
give  you  a  protection  such  as  you  never 
had  before  in  buying  anything.  Our 
wholesale  prices  give  you  the  original, 
genuine  Seal-Tite  at  even  less  than  the 
cost  of  imitations.  Every  property  own¬ 
er  should  know  the  story  of  Seal-Tite, 
which  is  sold  ONLY  direct  from  our 
plant.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  your 
roof  trouble  will  be  over! 

Monarch  Paint  Co.  “ST 

Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Just  Mail  This  Coupon 


•  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name." 

—A.  Y.  Edwards 


POSITIVELY  THAT!  Put  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  Seal-Tite  Thick  Liquid 
Asbestos  roofing  on  your  roofs 
once  every  ten  years  and  they  will 
last  indefinitely. 

Seal-Tite  is  the  original  asbestos  roof  coat¬ 
ing — sold  for  many  years  to  large  industrial 
users.  It  is  now  offered  direct  to  you  at 
manufacturer’s  prices  — and  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  ever  made  on  any  product. 
Write  today  for  details  of  our  offer. 

Don’t  Pay 

for 

4  Months 

— and  then  only  if  Sun  and 
Rain  prove  all  our  claims 

Your  simple  request  for  enough  Seal-Tite 
to  cover  your  bam,  house  or  other  building 
brings  it  instantly.  We  do  not  want  you  to 
send  us  a  single  penny.  You  pay  no  C.  O.  D. 
— sign  no  notes— no  obligation  of  any  kind. 
You  cover  your  entire  roof— not  a  sample 
patch,  but  all  of  it.  After  4  months’  test  by 
sun  and  rain,  you  decide  if  Seal-Tite  is  all 
we  have  claimed.  If  not,  you  do  not  owe  u3 
one  penny.  This  is  a  free  trial  that  is  a  free 
trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  your 
chance  to  save  the  cost  of  a  new  roof  and  add 
ten  years  to  the  life  of  your  old  one.  Don’t 
wait  till  rains  remind  you  that  your  roofs 
leak.  Get  full  details  now  and  be  prepared! 

Old  Leaky  Roofs 

Made  Watertight 

Yes— and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
roof!  Why  go  to  all  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  ripping  off  and  replacing  your 
old  roof,  when  an  inexpensive  Seal-Tite 
covering  will  make  it  watertight  —  and  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  ten  years  ? 

Seal-Tite  is  easy  to  apply.  Do  it  yourself. 
No  heating.  Just  pour  on  and  spread  with 
the  roofer’s  brush  we  supply  you  free. 


<*1/1 


IF  your  wheels  will  take  low-pressure  tires,  and 
you  want  to  get  the  limit  of  what  your  dollar 
will  buy  in  mileage  as  well  as  in  riding  qualities 
and  safety,  use  Kelly  Balloons. 

You  will  find  in  them  all  the  comfort  that  can 
be  built  into  a  pneumatic  tire,  plus  the  long,  de¬ 
pendable  service  for  which  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
have  always  been  famous. 


Not  a 
Paint 


American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1926 
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Until 

You  Get  My  New  Cut 

Price  Bargain  Book— IT'S  FREE 

I  have  made  a  tremendous  cut  in  my  prices  again 
— a  cut  that  will  save  you  real  money.  I’ve  dropped 
my  usual  low  prices  way  down.  That’s  why  1  say 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  New  112-page  Cut  ] 
Price  Bargain  Book.  You’ll  regret  it  if  you  do. 
Send  for  it  today.  My 

Freight  Paid  Cut  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  Quality  is  guaranteed  HIGH-  j 
EST.  I’ve  always  quoted  lower  prices,  but  with 
my  MILLION  customers  now,  I  am  offering  BIG¬ 
GER  bargains  than  ever.  Get  my  New  Catalog —  j 
see 'for  yourself  the  money  my  new  cut  prices 
save  you.  Jim  Brown, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  3008  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BLUE  HEN 

Golony  Brooders 


Experienced  poultry- 
men  use  Blue  Hens 
because  they  are  so 
d  e  p  e  ndable 
and  raise  such 
sturdy,  healthy 
chicks. 

20%  extra 
value  and  ex¬ 
tra  size — large 
volume  of 
sales  makes 
possible  the 
low  prices 
shown. 

LANCASTER  MF6.  GO. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan. 


880  W.  Janet  St. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


-brothers 

BROODER 


Develops  BETTER  FLOCKS  in  LESS 
TIME  with  LESS  LOSS 

Healthy  heat,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled.  No  fire  risks.  Operates  on 
y,.  any  electric  current — simply  at- 
^  tach  plug.  Convenient.  Economical. 
5  sizes.  Low  Prices  If  hardware  stores,  or  hatchery 
ean’t  supply  you — order  direct.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
folder.  WELLINGTON  J.  SMITH  CO.,  609  Davis-Farley 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  Inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  In 
S  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 
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100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

l  sed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  BURLINGTON.  H.  J 


,  Look  npHapanuu  On 

for  This  *Xr«422a  Steel 

Tag  Py^mTi ilii iFi HKTiiMI Aitem  Wheels 

It  it  Yoar  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
y  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
_  tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 
)  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

Quincy,  III. 


-wa  Puis  I  he  OTTAWA 
- SOM  the  ^  Working  For  Too 

yeatest  LOG  SAW  Offer 

Falls  Ii2Ef  T/1?  3?>v3  3  5  cords  a  day-easy, 

frine  fnr  «i\.Saws  ,  ba-  Afake  big  money.  Use  4  H-P  En- 
-'■om  Factory r„rn,l£'  ?a'!3J“ter  than  10  men.  Shipped 
Terms  Write  fee  Sfn  °f  J°,  Branch  Houses.  Cash-Easy 

OTTawif  ^  30*Day  Tri*'  Offer  and  big  FREE  book. 

awa  manufacturing  company 

__  Room  801-W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
Prices.  %?***  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
mem.  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  month  s'  trial 
0uf.  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab¬ 

lished  25  years  Write  now  for  big  color -printed 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mass 


The  Outlook  For  The 
Poultryman 

(Continued  from  page  i) 

establish  a  record  for  -the  month. 

Public  demand  for  chicken  and  eggs  is 
excellent.  With  labor  fully  employed  at 
high  wages,  the  appetite  for  these  foods 
has  been  gratified  by  a  people  well  able 
to  pay  good  prices.  Both  farm  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  cf  eggs  averaged  nearly  4 
cents  a  dozen  higher  in  1925  than  in  1924. 
Farm  chicken  prices  were  5  per  cent  higher 
and  wholesale  prices  15  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Fresh  firsts 
on  the  New  York  wholesale  market  aver¬ 
aged  39.8  cents  a  dozen  in  1925  compared 
with  36.2  cents  in  1924.  Fowls  in  the 
same  market  averaged  29  cents  a  pound, 
as  compared  with  25.2  cents  in  1924.  In 
spite  of  these  higher  prices,  however,  dis¬ 
tribution  into  consuming  channels  was  only 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1924. 

Since  December,  when  production  began 
to  increase  so  rapidly  and  receipts  of 
fresh  eggs  became  hard  to  move,  prices 
have  been  declining  steadily.  From  bring¬ 
ing  65  cents  a  dozen  on  December  1, 
prices  have  broken  25  cents  a  dozen  to  40 
cents  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  break  from  the  winter  peak 
came  sooner  than  last  year  when  prices 
held  up  until  well  into  January.  Prices 
during  December  at  New  York  averaged 
49.3  cents  compared  with  57.1  cents  in  De¬ 
cember,  1924. 

The  storage  egg  deal  is  winding  up  less 
favorably  than  last  season.  Dealers  paid 
fully  a  nickel  a  dozen  more  for  the  eggs 
they  stored  last  spring  than  in  the  spring 
of  1924.  In  spite  of  the  higher  costs, 
about  800,000  cases  more  were  put  away. 
The  surplus  has  been  very  slowly  reduced. 
The  trade  is  already  almost  entirely  on  a 
fresh  egg  basis,  and  there  is  little  chance 
that  the  entire  supply  can  be  moved  ex¬ 
cept  at  lower  prices.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
then,  that  dealers  will  be  more  wary  of  the 
market  this  spring  and  that  they  will  make 
every  effort  to  buy  eggs  cheaper. 

Outlook  Is  For  Heavier  Lay 

Egg  production  during  the  next  few 
months  will  vary  greatly  with  the  weather. 
Assuming  that  the  weather  is  normal  and 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
laying  hens,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  supply  of  eggs  during  the  spring  will 
exceed  last  year.  However,  some  increase 
is  called  for  by  the  normal  rate  of  gain 
of  city  population  and  the  heavy  receipts 
of  the  last  six  weeks  are  not  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  belief  that  the  spring  supply 
will  be  extremely  burdensome. 

Trading  in  eggs  for  April  delivery  is 
already  under  way  on  the  Chicago  market 
at  around  28^  cents  compared  with  30J4 
cents  last  year.  This  price  is  higher  than 
was  paid  in  the  spring  of  the  four  years 
1921  to  1924.  Even  though  dealers  are 
looking  for  more  eggs  than  last  year  and 
will  insist  on  buying  cheaper  than  last 
spring,  the  indicated  April  price  level  is 
a  fairly  attractive  one. 

Feed  Prices  a  Big  Factor 

The  abundance  of  low  priced  corn  and 
oats  will  be  a  contributing  factor  to  a 
heavier  egg  production.  These  grains  as 
well  as  wheat  may  advance  toward  spring, 
but  the  general  situation  suggests  that 
the  poultryman  will  have  the  advantage 
of  low  feed  costs  throughout  the  yea  •  un¬ 
less  the  next  growing  season  is  unfavor¬ 
able.  It  is  worth  remembering,  however, 
that  conditions  that  affect  crops  adversely 
are  likely  to  restrain  egg  production  and 
lift  egg  prices. 

Poultry  prices  have  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory  to  producers,  but  as  long  as  eggs 
were  on  a  high  level,  they  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  market  fowls  closely.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  showing  no  apparent  distaste 
to  the  high  prices  which  are  demanded 
for  table  poultry.  Prices  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1925  were  fully  25  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1924.  Demand  was  main¬ 
tained  at  larger  proportions,  however,  and 
distribution  into  consuming  channels  from 
the  four  leading  markets  during  the  last 
( Continued  on  page  142) 
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Lem  Patnode 

is  the  man 

Miss  Kelly,  Gr.H. 

is  the  cow 

UNICORN  MAKES  MILK 
AT  LOWEST  GRAIN  COST 

But  what  Lem  Patnode 
wants  to  show  by  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  this: 


Lem  Patnode,  of  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  those  dairy¬ 
men  who  put  cow-health  first. 

He  says  he  feeds  Unicorn 
because  he  can  keep  his  cow* 
in  good  condition  the  year 
around  and  at  the  same  time 
gret  the  milk  at  the  lowest 
grrain  cost. 


1.  Unicorn-fed  cows  keep 
healthy. 

2.  Freshen  normally. 

3.  Drop  healthy  calves. 

4.  Keep  free  from  udder 
troubles. 

5.  Start  lactation  period  in 
good  flesh. 

6.  Produce  to  limit  of  nat¬ 
ural  capacity. 

7*  Maintain  milk-flow  for 
longer  lactation  period. 

How  about  the  health  of  your  cows?  Can  they 
pass  the  above  7-point  test? 

If  not  — feed  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration.  Keep  your 
cows  healthy  and  at  the  same  time  cut  from  20  to 
50  cents  from  your  present  cost  of  making  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


BABY 


CHICKS 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (.Postpaid)  ....  25 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas  . 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  W’rite  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

Schweglers  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Cluck* 

“LIVE  AND  LAV” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang* 
Hocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
"Hnorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  lOc.and  up.  Order  early. 
ipO%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  6HICK  BOOK. 
S.chwegler’s  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo. N.Y 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  *  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


Best  paying  varieties.  From  inspected,  high 
egg-bred  flocks.  Leghorns— Minorcas— An¬ 
conas—  Plymouth  Rocks— Wyandottes— R.  I.  Reds— 
Orpingtons— Jersey  Black  Giants.  Indian  Runner  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Highest  Quality.  Low  Cut  Prices.  Fine 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  toda**.  PENN’S  VAL¬ 
LEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Box37  Center  Hall.  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED 
BARRED 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Laurel.  Delaware. 


MANSFIELD  CHICKS 

There’s  38  years’  experience  back  of  every 
chick  we  sell.  Our  1926  Catalog  tells  how 
we’re  hatching  them  better  than  ever.  It’s 
free,  but  worth  a  lot.  Write  for  it  today. 
Get  our  guaranteed  prices  for  entire  season. 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
1214  School  St.,  1116  Oldham  St., 

Mansfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


—  Mv  Pure  Blood 

fa llC  trora  high-egg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
vlllvtid  will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Wnite  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Anconas.  Low  prices.  Catalog  free.  Write  me  today. . 
Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  111,  Portland,  lnd.y& 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 


ADDITIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ADVERTISING  ON  PAGE  142-143 
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Free 

Food 

With 

Chick 

Order 


It  Surely JPays  to  Bity  ,  BEAUTIFUL 

WONDERFUL 

HSu32H  WINTER  LAYERS! 


Long,  deep  bodied — clear 
_____________  1  eye,  big-looped  comL„. 

From  265  to  331  Egg  Large  white  eggs — always 
Record  Stock  command  top  market 

prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
every  _tate  in  ’inion.  Backed  by  2€ 
years’  successful  br  eding 

Special  Officia>  High  Rccor'  Matings  contain 

'mor  -  _  „  *nS  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  -ith  Officia 

•  ■  .  ,  **"*tJV  Records  from  208  to  304  eggs.  Mated  to  males  that  trace  3  times 

to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  311  eggs. 

Bargains  in  Baby  Chicks  Stock — Supplies.  Big  discount  if  ordered  now — delivery  when 
Wanted.  Big  illustrated  catalog  free.  Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will  make  you  money. 

RERUN'S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  «  BOX  33  «  CENTER  HALL.  PA 1 


OUR  17TH  YEAR  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 

Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and  leg-handed  by  ex- 

norts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  he  produced  we  would 

produce  them.  ....  .  ,  ,  ..  r 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 

LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No,  High  St.  FOSTORTA  OHTO 


'OHIO 

{CREDITED 


You  KNOW  what  you 
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Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  ^by  ^.^Pert ^trained 
and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University, 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices.  On: 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $„.o0 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Beds, 

Brd.  Rocks  .  fOg 

S.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  ..  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  - - •  •  -  ■  L25 

H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  H0YTV1LLE,  OHIO. 

HOYIVILLt  tl  A  Ilmen.,  me.  au,  T’HE  G0(>D  CHICKS  COME  FROM.  _ 

1  000  000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  UUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

’  i.  .I/r  TllP  I  AVI  UP  UADIT 

Varieties 

Mixed  or  Broilers  .  , 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6. 10 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.m 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  . .  "-To 

Paries  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas 

BrahWyandoUef  dalUS!anS:  ^ . 18.00  25.00  122.00  .  240.00 

Write  for  catalog — Priees  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs. — Custom  Hatching  Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oii  given  free  if  order  is  received  80  days 
•  •  .  ^  tt»_ -. + a  fA_  rmrtiVuiBrc  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chicks  luu/<? 

z mt  -T 

PURE  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  money  making  strain  of  Chickens  in  the  field  today.  W< 1  import  annually  direct 
from  Mr  Barron  and  specialize  in  this  one  variety.  R0SELAWN  is  a  rial  BREEDING  and  Ebb 
FARM,  not  a  commercial  Hatchery.  Our  own  free  range  flocks  of  these  big,  heavy  laying  Barron 
hens  produce  our  eggs  right  here  on  our  Farm.  Male  birds  sired  by  pedigreed  birds  of  280-314 
egg  records  direct  from  Barron. 

PRICES— 100  Chicks-$20.00  300-$57.00  500-$90.00  1000-$! 75. 

Postpaid,  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  15,  $2.25;  30,  $4.00  100, 
$10.00.’  Get  our  Fine  Free  Catalog.  Reference — ^Dayton  Savings  &  rrust  Co.  VTON  OH1n 
ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  ROUTE  10-D  DAYTON,  OHIO 

500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 
Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 


Milxed  or  broilers ' . 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns, 


Park's  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  . . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
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Get 

chicks  when  wanted. 
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ram  uucuuugs,  iuibo  w,  — »  y  n.  ,  , 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  fiee 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA, 


High  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


hatchery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  in  the  business.  Thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  have  written  being  more  than  pleased  with  our  chicks.  Prices  are  reasonable. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  BIG  CATALOG? 

Every  chick  buyer  should  have  a  copy  of  our  big  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for  it. 
Look  it  over.  It  is  well  worth  your  while  and  costs  only  a  post  card.  Learn  about  our  trap- 
nested  stock,  special  matings  and  other  items  of  our  business. 

Several  features  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  no  other  catalog.  Write,  today. 

J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  P.  Main  St.,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few 
breeders,  if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Tancred  and  English  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first 
hatch  is  due  February  4th.  Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “ There’s  a  Reason 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


ERRIS 


ughoTwPULLETS 

Thousands  now  at  low  prices.  Trapnested,  COCKERELS 
M  pedigreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years.  Pay 

■  after  you  see  them.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  FFWlKT? 

Write  to4ay  for  special  sale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog. 

CEO.  B-  FERRIS,  9  8  4  Union.  Guano  Rapids.  Mich.  EGGS 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  buainea*  ben!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bi*r  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri- 1 
can  Egg  Contest:  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Egga,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  &ox5 1  Portland*  !mf. 


The  Outlook  for  the 
Poultryman 

( Continued  from  page  17) 

six  months  was  about  ic  per  cent  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Should  egg  prices  decline  during  the 
spring  to  a  level  that  would  induce  closer 
culling  of  flocks,  then  larger  receipts  of 
poultry  and  lower  prices  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  > 

Consumer  Demand  is  a  Problem 

So  far  as  demand  during  the  next  few 
months  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  dis¬ 
couraging  to  be  found  with  the  outlook. 
Consumption  promises  to  be  satisfactory 
as  far  ahead  as  the  business  outlook  can 
be  safely  gauged,  which  carries  us  through 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Probably  the 
darkest  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  increase  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  that  is  in  prospect  for  1926  might 
face  some  curtailment  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Some¬ 
time  or  other,  industrial  activity  will  nol 
be  as  great  as  in  the  past  year  or--two. 
Smaller  payrolls  mean  reduced  funds  for 
something  or  other.  Savings  are  first 
to  be  cut  down,  but  eventually  the  grocery 
bills  will  be  given  closer  scrutiny,  and 
demand  for  egg  and  table  poultry  may  be 
reduced.  However,  examination  of  the 
trend  of  egg  prices  in  previous  business 
depressions  of  moderate  severity,  such  as 
in  1904,  1907  and  1914,  does  not  suggest 
any  reason  why  producers  should  be 
greatly  alarmed.  Most  observers  do  not 
look  for  the  next  business  setback  to  be 
as  severe  as  in  1921  or  the  nineties. 

Market  Variations  Less  Severe 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
cycles  of  profit  and  loss  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  thirty  years,  consider¬ 
ing  only  feed  costs  and  using  the  ratio 
method  worked  out  by  H.  A.  Wallace. 
The  combined  price  of  one  bushel  each  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  was  used  as  a 
barometer  of  feed  cost.  Chicago  prices 
both  for  feeds  and  eggs  were  used.  The 
normal  ratios  of  feed  cost  to  egg  prices 
for  each  month  were  based  on  the  ten 
years,  1904  to  1913. 

Prior  to  1914,  the  up  and  down  swings 
were  rather  mild  in  extent.  High  grain 
prices  during  the  war  brought  a  long 
period  when  the  relationship  of  feed  and 
egg  prices  was  unfavorable  for  the  poultry- 
man.  This  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
poultry  production,  so  that  receipts  of 
eggs  in  1919  and  1920  were  considerably 
below  normal.  Then  grain  prices  declined, 
beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  1920.  Egg 
prices  held  up  fairly  well.  For  the  last 
five  and  one-half  years,  the  feeding 
I  ratio  has  been  highly  favorable,  balanc¬ 
ing  up  for  the  long  period  of  below  the 
zero  line.  In  the  next  five  or  ten  years, 
the  ups  and  downs  seem  likely  to  be  more 
moderate  in  extent,  resembling  those  of 
pre-war  days. 

White  Wyandottes  Lead  in  12th 
Week  at  Farmingdale  Contest 

1  I  ’HE  honors  for  the  12th  week  of  the 
Farmingdale  egg  laying  contest  went 
to  Byron  Pepper,  whose  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  layed  58  eggs,  which  was  82% 
production.  The  pen  of  Barred  Rocks 
from  Lewis  Farms  was  second,  with  57 
eggs;  Wellward  Poultry  Farm  and  H.  W. 
Van  Winkle,  who  have  Barred  Rocks  were 
tied  for  third,  with  52  eggs.  A  pen  of 
Reds  from  Sunset  Poultry  Farm  was 
fourth  with  51.  A  pen  of  Barred  Rocks 
owned  by  Howard  A.  Wells  laid  50  eggs, 
and  had  fifth  place. 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  the  fourth 
annua!  contest  the  ,1000  pullets  entered 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
So.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I, 
Rods.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS, 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA, 


■SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OftAA  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUi/U  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  iu  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-  EGG  HENS^ 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer  to  you 
for  ordering  your  baby  chicks  30  to  60 
days  before  you  want  them  shipped. 

Our  Prices  Are  Right 
Our  Chicks  Are  Right 
GUARANTEED 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  C. 

LINESVILLE,  PA. 


“ON  THE  SQUARE 


5  J 


I  ECUriDW  CUICVC  NEWTOWN  hatch- 
LtbnUKI'i  LnlLA.0  ed  from  old  hen, 

Blood  Tested,  Free  Range  Breeders.  1st  hatch 
Feb.  17th— Our  15th  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
Ask  us  to  quote  prices  and  PROVE  it. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM, 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system 
if  incubation  from  higb- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
White ''Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

March  and  April  delivery  . 1  Sc  each 

May  and  June  . 12c  each 

Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
_  __  guaranteed. 

istpaid  prices  on;  .  25 

,  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3. 75 

arred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25 

hite  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75 

roiler  Chicks  .  3.00 

atalog  giving  full  particulars  and  price 
ee  on  request.  Write  now. 
ittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105, 


OHIOAGCRLDITED 
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oil  larger 

Bellcfonte,  P& 

10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Cir.  Bank  Ref. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS  S,wNh?tLeE  leghorns 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  LONG  BRANCH,  N.  >• 

U  *  uv  fUJfVC  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 

DnD  I  *  villLAO  hatching  daily.  Actie  DuskY 
pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  Parcel  post  prepaid,  safe 
arrival.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatching.  Schoenhoru 
Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  16l»- 

CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
R.  L  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  ana  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free.  , 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Riverdale,  N- 

PARDEE’S  mini#.  Itino  AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 

PERFECT  niluKLINuO  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
E  K  I  N  Roy  Pardee.  Tsl.p,  V’ 
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SENT 

FREE  £  ^  will  show  you  the  way 
^  *  •*  to  bigger  profits 

Don't  envy  those  poultry  raisers  who 
make  more  money  than  you  do.  Get  this  book 
and  secure  the  information  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  bigger  profits. 

This  book  will  give  you  the  one  big  secret 
of  poultry  success — How  to  start  right  With 
the  right  kind  of  chicks. 

Some  chicks  are  just  chicks,  oth¬ 
ers  are  chicks  that  have  profit-pro¬ 
duction  bred  into  them.  Our  new 
book  tells  you  how  to  pick  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Takes  all  the  waste  and 
risk  out  of  baby  chick  buying. 

Send  for  it  today.  No  charge  or 
obligation.  You’ll  say  it  Is  the 
most  valuable  book  you  ever  read. 
KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Dept.  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  -1. 
Dept.  10,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  10,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Quality  Higher  and  Prices 

Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
trained  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Fine  records  and 
blood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Chicks  produced  under  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  hatchery  owner. 

Write  for  Literature  and 
Special  Price  List 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 


laid  3206  eggs,  or  45.8%.  This  was  an 
increase  of  8.1  %  over  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  13.2%  higher  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  same  week  last  year.  Up  to 
date  the  pullets  entered  in  the  contest  have 
laid  6886  eggs  more  than  the  pullets  en¬ 
tered  last  year. 

The  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture  has  already  received  sixteen  en¬ 
tries  for  next  year’s  contest. 

The  following-  table  gives  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  different  teams  of  each  breed  since 
November  1,  1925,  which  date  was  the 
beginning  of  the  contest. 

Leghorns 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamspor,  Penna.  .. 

John  F.  Wineke,  Reisterstown,  Md. ., 

-  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway, 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 


White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 


■y.  100 

50 

25 

.$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

.  12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

:s  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Leghorn 


Ball- 


) 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  .strong 
W.  Wyandottes  3,1,1  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  We  a,s0  guarantee  100%  live  de 
livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

THE  VAN  DUZEB  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Postpaid  . . 50  100  500 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7  $12  $58 

Barred  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  IV2  If  65 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds  .  8  15  70 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8  15  70 

Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  _  7  12  CO 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 
SOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

English  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks.  Pure  strong  chicks. 
None  better— $15.00-100.  $140.00-1,000.  Postpaid, 

fully  guaranteed.  Special  matings  direct  pedigree  males, 
$18.00-100.  Smaller  orders  add  50c.'  Order  now. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

s.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$15  hundred.  Special  mating  $18  hundred.  Black  & 
White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Guarantee  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 
lUfsN  tfSfiorfe  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 
PUUflC  So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
V*wllV»w%«  do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
BRED fir  BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnysidc  Poultry 
arid, UTILITY'  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

,  America’s  best  free  range,  Certified  record  laying  breed- 

;rs-  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Beds,  Wyan- 
ottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 

catalog 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

yet  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
lbe  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
Profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  N.  ). 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata- 
‘°g  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Cedarhurst 
N.  J. 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm, 
win,  Mo . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  .. 
Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin,  Mass _ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y . 

V,  H.  Kirkup,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Penna. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va . . 


460 

438 


431 

425 

414 


508 

417 

360 

263 

255 

234 

481 

336 


143 


How  to  Ruin  Your  Poultry 
Business 

|)ON’r  give  the  pullets  water  but  once 
a  day.  Be  sure  it  freezes.  Put  a  small 
hatchet  near  so  that  they  can  chop  a  hole 
to  drink  from. 

Don’t  ever  wash  out  their  drinking 
dishes  or  scald  the  dishes  with  boiling 
water — too  much  work — anyway  they  don’t 
kick  if  the  dishes  are  dirty  they  get 
sick. 

Don’t  give  than  any  grit — get  them 
some  false  teeth  to  chew  their  food  with. 

Don’t  put  any  straw,  chaff  or  anything 
on  the  floor  to  keep  them  warm  and  to 
exercise  also  when  they  jump  off  the  roost 
they  won’t  bruise  their  feet  and  get 
bumble  foot. 

Don’t  give  the  growing  pullets  lots  of 
room.  If  you  do,  they  won’t  all  be  culls 
if  not  croppies. 

Don’t  give  the  growing  pullets  any 
mash,  green  feed,  fresh  water  at  all  times 
and  only  half  enough  grain  and  maybe 
they  won’t  lay  until  spring.  Anything 
will  lay  in  the  spring,  even  to  a  feather 
duster. 

Don’t  cork  up  any  cracks  in  the  hen¬ 
house  in  the  fall.  If  you  do  the  fowls 
won’t  catch  cold  from  drafts  and  get  the 
roup. 

Don’t  take  good  care  of  the  chickens,  if 
you  do  take  good  care  of  them  they  will 
pay  you  as  much  or  more  than  anything 
o  the  place. — F.  P.,  New  York. 


Poultry  Manure  As  A  Fertilizer 
For  Rhubarb 

LATE  last  February  when  cleaning 
the  dropping  from  my  poultry  house 
I  decided  to  try  an  experiment.  The  soil 
was  solidly  frozen.  I  decided  to  apply 
the  droppings  direct  to  the  rhubarb  bed 
thinking  that  the  rains  and  subsequent 
freezing  and  thawing  would  compost  the 
manure  well  before  the  frost  went  out  of 
the  ground.  I  reasoned  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  manure  would  settle 
into  the  soil  as  it  thawed  and  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  rhubarb.  My  experi¬ 
ment  worked  perfectly  the  manure  was 
perfectly  composted  before  the  plants 
began  to  break  through  the  soil  and  all 
the  fire  had  gone  out  of  it.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  raised  such  tender,  well- 
flavored,  and  rapidly  growing  rhubarb. 

— E.  V.  Laughlin. 


baBY  CHICks 

How  Much  Do  You  Expect  To  Make 
This  Year  From  Your  Flock? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature  quickly 
and  lay  heavily  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Better  send  me  your  order  at  once  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  chicks  you 
v.  want  when  you  want  them 
FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  my  beautiful  new  book — FREE  ” 

HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  and 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success 
It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the  cost  of 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 
PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 
Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected 
certified  hen  will  make  you  a  greater  profit  by  the 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 

Send  for  free  Catalogue ,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
kept  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


duality 
BABY  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  where  you  can  depend  on  QUALITY  and 
SERVICE.  Highest  producing  strains  in  13  Popular  Breeds. 

Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  H,  210  Friend  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

largest  Otualiti?  Producers 


This  is  our  20th  Season  in  hatching  and  selling  Chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pur« 
bred  flocks.  Mated  and  culled  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our  Chicks  are  strong,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  hens.  You  can  place  your  order  in  full  confidence 
direct  from  this  ad  and  sare  time,  or  get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  with  additional 
information.  Ref. — City  National  Bank  of  Tiffin.  100%  Live  Delivery  of  Chicks  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . . . $4.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . .  5.75 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .  3.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . . .  4.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpington,  S.  S.  Hamburg  .  4.25 

LANT2  HATCHERY,  Box  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


.  .  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$4.75 

$9.25 

$18.00 

$87.50 

$170.00 

.  5.75 

11.25 

22.00 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

,  4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

Established  1906. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  al,ma?ebsout  ^ 

special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

" Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS  " 

furumou  TTufoVmuvr  nViir'lro  bllt  better  hatched  selected  youngsters  from 
ANU  U UIIIIIIO XI  XIRICIICI  y  UXUOKS,  healthy,  pure-bred,  Hogan-tested,  heavy  laying 


10%  books  order.  Circular. 


hens.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  on:  . . 50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  . $8.00  $15.00  $44.00  $72.00  $140.00 

White  Bocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .  8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I,  Reds  .  8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain,  . . 13.00  25.00  72.00  120.00 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  . . . . . ...$10.00  per  100  straight. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Car olinian — By  Ratael  Sabatini 


American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  192§ 


MAN  DEVI  LLE  was  not  the  man  to 
cry  over  spilled  milk  of  however 
precious  quality.  Latimer  had  got  away, 
and  therefore  the  utility  of  Featherstone  as 
a  spy  was  at  an  end.  It  still  remained  to 
6ave  his  life.  B”t  his  life,  shorn  of  its 
usefulness  to  Mandeville,  was  not  a  matter 
of  much  interest  to  the  Captain.  He  was 
infinitely  more  concerned  to  set  himself 
right  with  Myrtle  by  assuming  the  role 
of  tolerant,  broad-minded  peace-maker. 
When  Sir  Andrew,  apoplectic  with  an¬ 
ger,  reminded  himself  that  he  should 
have  said  this,  and  answered  that,  Man- 
deville’s  calm  voice,  laden  with  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  object  of  the  Baronet’s  in¬ 
vective,  acted  as  a  timely  sedative. 

‘Mr.  Latimer,  sir,  is  to  be  compassion¬ 
ated.  A  young  man  of  such  parts,  of 
such  agreeable  qualities,  to  have  been 
led  away  into  such  error!’  He  sighed 
his  infinite  regret. 

And  he  had  his  reward,  when  present¬ 
ly  he  took  his  departure,  furiously  urged 
by  Carey  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
Charles  Town  and  placing  Featherstone 
for  safety  abroad  the  Tamar.  Myrtle 
came  with  him,  not  merely  to  the  steps. 
She  wTould  vralk  w7ith  him  to  the  gates. 
So,  Captain  Mandeville  must  go  also  to 
the  gates  on  foot,  leading  his  horse. 
And  because  of  the  impulse  to  express 
the  increase  of  friendliness,  almost  the 
tenderness,  which  his  selfishness,  and 
his  alliance  with  her  in  that  trouble  . 
hour  had  inspired,  she  thrust  a  hand 
through  his  left  arm  as  she  stepped 
along  beside  him.  1  ne  Captain  was 
conscious  of  a  slight  quickening  of  his 
pulses.  But,  ever  master  of  himself,  he 
conceived  that  here  his  attitude  should 
be  one  of  affectionate  elder-brotherli- 
ness. 

‘My  dear  child,  I  protest,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  you.’  He  sighed.  ‘And  I  am 
angry  with  myself.  To  desire  so  in¬ 
tensely  to  lift  something  of  this  burden 
from  your  shoulders,  and  to  be  power¬ 
less!  It  exasperates  me  ’ 

‘But  you  have  done  so  much  alreadjq 
Robert.  You  have  been  so  good,  so 
gentle,  so  patient,  so  generous!’  She 
leaned  a  little  more  heavily  and  looked 
up  into  his  face,  almost  fondly,  so  great 
and  natural  Avas  the  kindliness  he  in¬ 
spired  in  her. 

‘Generous?  If  only  I  could  think  so. 
My  every  impulse  is  to  give,  and  give. — 
and,  m37  dear,  I  am  empty-handed.’ 

‘Oh,  it  is  like  you  to  forget.  Didn’t 
you  persuade  Lord  William  not  to  ar¬ 
rest  Harry?  Was  that  nothing? 

‘Nothing  at  all.  I  wmuld  have  saved 
him,  yes.  Not  for  himself,  because  I 
did  not  even  know  him.  But  for  you, 
because  he  .  .  because  he  has,  or  had, 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  your  regard. 
I  conceived  that,  unless  I  did  so,  you 
might  suffer;  and  so,  even  at  the  cost 
of  duty,  I  .  .  Oh,  but  wrhat  am  I  say¬ 
ing?  For,  after  all,  I  have  failed.  I 
have  betrayed  a  trust  to  no  purpose.’ 

‘I  shall  never  forget  what  you  have 
done.  Never.’ 

‘Then  I  have  not  altogether  failed. 
It  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  me.’ 

‘But  there  is  Harry.  What — oh,  what 
—are  we  to  do?’ 

His  face  grew  overcast.  ‘What  can 
on.  do?  One  cannot  argue  with  a  pas¬ 
sion.  I  had  hoped  that  -when  he  saw 
whither  he  was  going,  into  what  danger 
he  was  thrusting  himself,  he  would  have 
paused.  But  I  might  have  known  that, 
if  the  thought  of  offending  you  could 
not  act  as  a  curb  upon  TL  conduct,  per¬ 
sonal  danger  would  hardly  have  count¬ 
ed.  At  least,  that  is  how  it  would  be 
with  me.  And  wc  are  often  misled  in 
judging  others  by  ourselves.  Oh,  it  is 
all  most  damnable.  If  I  could  have  de¬ 
tained  him  now,  on  the  pretext  of  sav¬ 
ing  Featherstone,  we  could  have  put 
Mr.  Latimer  under  loc  and  key  until 
these  troubles  are  over,  as  over  they 
soon  will  be  once  the  troops  arrive.’ 
Was  that  your  intention?’ 

What  else?-  Yd  hat  other  way  was 


there  of  saving  him  from  his  own  rash¬ 
ness?  Perhaps  ...  if  you  were  to  see 
him  .  . 

‘I?  See  him?’  She  looked  up  at  her 
companion,  her  little  face  stern,  her 
eyes  almost  flashing.  And  Captain  Man¬ 
deville,  who  had  made  the  suggestion 
by  way  of  testing  her,  was  now  given 
a  glimpse  of  the  sturdy  spirit  that  gov¬ 
erned  this  frail  body.  He  could  not 
guess  that  much  of  it  was  begotten  of 
resentment  because  Harry  had  almost 
ignored  her  presence  throughout  the 
interview.  Later,  when  reviewing  it 
more  calmly,  she  would  see  that  the 
occasion  had  been  denied  him.  But  at 
present  there  was  only  resentment.  And 
this  she  expressed.  ‘I  do  not  think  that 
I  want  to  see  him  ever  again.  It  is 
finished.  Finished.  Did  you  think  I 
have  no  pride?  What'  do  you  think  of 
me,  I  wonder!’  She  halted  him,  and 
was  confronting  him,-  almost  imperious. 

‘Does  it  matter  what  I  think?’  There 
was  a  guile  wistfulness  in  his  tone. 

‘Should  I  ask  if  it  did  not?’ 

They  were,  although  they  knew  it  not, 
in  full  view  of  Har^  Latimer  where  he 


*A  friendl  A  friend!  Ah,  yes!’  Her 
grip  of  his  hands  tightened  again,  be¬ 
fore  finally  releasing  them,  the  colour 
came  racing  back  to  her  cheeks.  ‘I 
knew  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  j^ou. 
How  rarely  can  a  woman  find  a  friend, 
a  true  friend  to  depend  upon  in  her 
need.  Lovers  she  may  have  if  she  will. 
But  a  friend!  Oh,  God  bless  you, 
Robert!’ 

And,  as  they  on  he,  safe  now  in  that 
elder-brotherly  position  to  which  he  had 
retreated,  went  so  far  as  to  put  an  arm 
about  her  shoulder,  her  little  face  up- 
mentarily. 

‘Count  on  me  always,  my  dear  Myrtle. 
In  any  trouble  arising  out  of  all  this, 
command  my  help.  You  promise?’ 

‘Why,  gladly,’  she  answered,  looking 
up  at  him,  and  smiling. 

And,  that  was  the  last  that  Latimer’s 
scowling  eyes  saw  of  them,  the  soldier’s 
scarlet  sleeve  with  its  gold-laced  cuff 
about  her  shoulders,  he  little  face  up¬ 
turned  to  his. 

Mr.  Latimer  realized  that  he  had  been 
too  long  away  from  Charles  Town,  ai-d 
he  conceived  that  all  the  cynical  utter- 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  “-he  Governor  learns  of  Latimer's  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  a:  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiafticee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  breaks  her  engagement  to  him.  By  means  of  a  clever 
ruse  and  disguise,  Latimer  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  and  his  confidential  advisor  Captain  Mandeville,  a  notorious 
fortune  hunter.  In  addition  to  learning  the  British  plans,  Latimer  sees 
the  list  of  the  raiders  reported  by  the  spy  whom  he  is  seeking.  He 
recognizes  the  handwriting  as  that  of  Gabriel  Featherstone,  an  old 
school  chum  and  a  member  of  the  inner  Council  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
Later  Latimer  calls  upon  his  estranged  fiancee  and  there  finds  Mande¬ 
ville  who  although  distantly  related  to  Myrtle,  seeks  her  hand.  Mande¬ 
ville  recognizes  Latimer  and  a  tense  scene  ensues  in  which  Mandeville 
reveals  Harry’s  activities  and  brands  him  as  a  spy  before  Myrtle  and 
her  father.  Mandeville  tries  to  detain  Harry  but  he  warns  them  that  if 
anything  happens  to  him,  Featherstone  shall  pay  the  penalty  at  the 
hands  of  the  Colonists.  Harry  makes  good  his  escape.  - 


sat  on  the  oak-stump,  observing  them 
with  frowning  eyes.  And,  unfortunately, 
they  were  out  of  earshot.  So  that 
whilst  he  saw  all,  yet  he  heard  nothing. 

And  what  he  saw  was  Mandeville 
turn  to  her,  and,  with  the  bridle  over  1  ‘3 
arm,  take  both  her  hands  in  his,  looking 
down  at  her  with  a  face  that  was  all 
tenderness.  What  he  was  left  to  guess 
were  the  Captain’s  words: 

‘And  I,  I  dare  not  answer  3rou,’  the 
Captain  ,aid  in  tones  that  were  an  an¬ 
swer  in  themselves.  ‘I  dare  not.  And 
yet  I  am  not  a  coward,  although  God 
knows  I  feared  you  might  have  thought 
so  once  this  morning.’ 

‘Thought  so?  I?  Robert,  I  thought 
you  wonderful  in  37our  patience.  Only 
a  brave  man  could  have  borne  himself 
as  you  did.’ 

‘My  dear,  you  fill  me  with  pride.  And 
as  for  what  I  think  of  you  .  .  .’  He 
paused,  he  raised  the  hands  he  held,  and 
stooped  to  kiss  them,  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  and  then,  because  he  felt  a 
loosening  of  the  grip  of  those  hands 
which  had  been  firm  in  his  own,  be¬ 
cause  he  grew  conscious  of  a  shrinking 
on  her  part  from  that  which  she  feared 
instinctively  that  he  was  about  to  say, 
he  checked  himself  upon  the  brink.  No 
man  kne  v  better  than  Mandeville  the 
conquering'  powrer  of  patience.  Indeed, 
in  that  knowledge  lay  all  his  strength. 
His  tone  grew  light,  fobbing  his  words 
of  all  solemnity. 

‘Why,  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  think 
you  adorable,  you  would  laugh  at  me,  I 
know.’  And  himself  he  smiled,  looking 
i  to  her  face  which  had  grown  very 
pale.  ‘So,  since  you  insist,  I’ll  say  you 
are  the  sweetest  cousin  ever  a  man  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  colonies.  And  I’ll  add 
that  in  Robert  Mandeville  }rou  have  a 
steadfast  friend.’ 


ances  of  misogynists  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  fell  lamentably  short  of 
truth.  Slowly  he  tore  up  the  little  note 
he  had  written.  And  when  presentty 
Myrtle  .eturned  alone,  Mr.  Latimer  re¬ 
sentfully  neglected  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  him.  He  waited  until  she  had 
passed,  then  went  in  quest  of  his  horse 
and  his  groom,  and  rode  straight  back 
t~  Charles  Town. 

CHAPTER  VII 
Mandeville  a.  Machiavel 

/^APTAIN  Mandeville  got  back  to  the 
gubernatorial  residence  that  afternoon 
to  find  Lord  William  deep  in  the  sociabili¬ 
ties  of  a  reception  which  her  ladyship  was 
holding.  The  long  drawing-room  was  a 
little  crowded.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  Tories  present,  such  as  the  Roupells  and 
the  Wraggs,  and  there  were  a  few  who, 
like  Miles  Brewton,  her  ladyship’s  brother- 
in-law,  were  so  conservative  in  the  method 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  appear — at  least,  in  the  eyes  of 
whigs — to  stand  somewhere  between  the 
two  parties;  but  the  remainder,  and  they 
made  up  the  major  part  of  the  attendance, 
were  members  of  families  that  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Carey  would  have  described  as  rebel. 

The  discerning  and  rather  scornful  dark 
eyes  of  Captain  Mandeville  beheld  here 
an  epitome  of  the  colony  itself.  Two 
parties  secretly  hostile,  each  arming 
against  the  other,  and  }7et  each  anxiously 
straining  to  preserve  the  peace,  since 
neither  felt  itself  yet  ripe  for  war,  nor 
knew  what  war  might  bring  it;  each  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle  as  a  last  resource,  yet 
each  intent  not  to  precipitate  battle,  and 
each  hoping  that  the  ultimate  need  for  it 
might  yet  be  averted. 

The  Captain  made  his  way  towards  his 
lordship,  and  found  himself  presently 
confronting  Lady  William,  a  splendid, 


vigorous  young  woman  between  fair  and 
dark  who  stood  almost  as  tall  as  her 
viceregal  husband  and  displayed  an  opu¬ 
lence  of  charms  that  compelled  m  the  clas¬ 
sical-minded  the  thought  of  Hebe.  And 
it  was  not  only  her  figure  and  movements 
that  suggested  vigour,  but  her  countenance, 
too,  which  was  boldly  handsome. 

‘You  are  late,’  she  rallied  the  Captain. 
‘And  you  bring  the  usual  excuse,  no  doubt. 
Poor  slave  of  dutyl’ 

‘Your  ladyship’s  penetration  spares  my 
poor  wit.’ 

‘Not  penetration,  sir.  Comparison.’  She 
took  him  by  the  arm.  ‘You  are  to  come 
and  talk  to  Miss  Middleton.  \  She  loves 
a  red-coat  so  much  that  it  almost  makes 
her  loyal.’ 

‘Your  ladyship  must  forgive  me.  I 
have  to  see  Lord  William  at  once.’ 

He  was  grave,  and,  observing  him 
sharply,  there  was  a  flash  of  apprehension 
from  Lady  William’s  eyes.  For  all  her 
high  and  at  times  rather  reckless  courage, 
she  dwelt  in  constant  anxiety  for  the  hus¬ 
band  she  loved  who  had  been  elevated  to 
this  position  of  as  much  difficulty  as 
honour. 

‘Is  it  serious?’  she  asked. 

‘Not  so  much  serious  as  urgent,’  he 
reassured  her.  ‘I  have  had  a  busy  day.’ 

She  recovered  the  caustic  humour  that 
was  natural  to  her. 

‘Nothing  fills  me  with  so  much  anxiety 
as  3rour  activities,  Robert.’ 

He  smiled  his  acknowledgements,  and 
passed  on  to  draw  Lord  William  presently 
from  the  ladies  who  had  been  engaging 
him.  They  were  joined  in  the  small  ad¬ 
jacent  room  by  Captain  Tasker,  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  other  equerry,  whom  Mandeville  had 
beckoned,  and  by  Innes,  who  had  followed 
of  his  own  accord  upon  seeing  them  with¬ 
draw.  Mandeville  wasted  no  words. 

‘The  fellow  who  waited  upon  your  ex¬ 
cellency  this  morning,  calling  himself  Dick 
Williams,  was  Harry  Latimer.’ 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  the 
statement  in  other  terms  before  it  was 
understood. 

‘Good  lack!’  said  his  lordship,  and  pro- 
ceded  to  recall  what  had  passed.  When 
he  had  recalled  it,  he  added:  ‘My  God!’ 
and  stared  blankly  at  Mandeville. 

Mandeville  answered  the  stare  with  a 
nod.  ‘I  am  afraid  he  got  a  good  deal 
of  information  out  of  us.  He  was  sent 
to  spy  out  the  land,  to  pry  into  your  ex¬ 
cellency’s  real  feelings  towards  these  Pro¬ 
vincials,  and  to  discover  the  channel 
through  which  certain  secret  information 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  was  finding  its  way  to  you.  I  anl 
afraid  he  has  succeeded  in  all  three  aims.’ 

‘Oh,  but  it’s  impossible !  There  was 
Cheney !’  his  lordship  exclaimed. 

Very  briefly  Mandeville  informed  him 
of  what  had  happened  at  Fairgrove.  His 
lordship  groaned. 

‘You  see  with  what  a  dangerous  man  you 
have  to  deal,’  said  Mandeville.  ‘He  is 
resourceful,  daring,  and  a  passionate  rebel* 
and  his  wealth  gives  him  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  and  extraordinary  power. 

‘Yes,  yes,’  snapped  his  lordship  impal 
tiently.  ‘But  Featherstone?  Have  you 
warned  him?’ 

‘That  is  not  important,’  said  Mandeville 
coldly.  ‘Featherstone  is  a  pricked  bubble. 
He  is  of  no  further  use  to  us  since  I  was 
unable  to  detain  Latimer.’ 

“But  man!  We  must  save  him!’ 

‘I  wonder,’  said  Mandeville  in  such  a 
tone  that  the  three  stared  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

‘But  didn’t  you  say  that  they’ll  hang  him 
once  Latimer  has  denounced  him?’ 

‘That,  or  tar-and-feather  him.’  Mande¬ 
ville  mentioned  the  alternative  casualty- 
And  in  the  same  level,  well-bred  voice  he 
added :  ‘If  any  such  harm  were  to  come  to 
him,  we  should  have  a  very  clear  case 
against  Latimer.  I,  myself,  and  probably 
Sir  Andrew  Carey,  too,  can  bear  witness 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  Latimer  S 
seditious  agency.’ 

‘And  you  would  sacrifice  Featherston! 

( Continued  on  opposite  page )  I 
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-Spa  T  know  you  will  all 

^  *5e  interested  in 
reading  the  message  to 
fl|i  the  A.  A.  .Tribe  writ- 

tiy  ten  by  Fred  Munich, 

*9  Council  Chief  of  Dis¬ 
til  ,  trict  Number  2.  He 

9  is  a  member  of  our 

fl  tribe  and  a  student  at 

Pratt  Institute.  Writ 
e  to  him  if  you  have 
anything  on  your  mind.  He  needs  your 
help  and  wholehearted  support,  and  I 
know  he  will  always  be  glad  to  get  your 
suggestions.  Send  in  your  contributions 
for  the  “Mohawk  Scout.”  Lets  make 
Council  Two  what  it  should  be ! 


A  Message  from  Our  Council 
Chief 

HIS  is  the  first  time  that  I  nave 
written  to  you  hrough  A.A.  so  I  don't 
know  just  how  to  start  in  as  I  have  so 
many  things  that  I  want  to  say.  First  of 
all  though  I  will  say  that  I  need  your  co¬ 
operation  in  order  that  I  may  have  a 
successful  year  as  Council  Chief.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  me  to  write  all 
the  6600  Lone  Scouts  in  New  York  per¬ 
sonally  so  I  have  to  resort  to  magazines 
that  are  read  by  the  scouts  and  trust  to 
luck  that  all  of  you  get  the  news.  News 
will  appear  in  A.A.  whenever  the  editor 
can  find  room  for  it,  and  other  Lone 
Scout  papers  will  carry  news  too. 

I  have  felt  though  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  paper  that  carried  all  the  news 
and  that  all  the  scouts  could  well  afford 
to  take  so  I  have  started  The  Mohatvk 
Scout  to  carry  all  the  news  of  Council  2. 
It  will  contain  two  or  more  pages.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed,  with  a  printed  heading  on  the 


“/  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which,  it  stands 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  / 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  zvorthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout 


front  page,  and  the  number  of  pages  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  material  re¬ 
ceived.  The  January  issue  has  4  pages. 
I  need  material  at*  once  for  the  February 
issue  as  I  want  to  get  it  out  by  February 
12  at  the  latest.  The  subscription  price  is 
25c  a  year  to  pay  the  postage  and  part  of 
the  cost.  I  am  sure  that  any  scout  can  well 
afford  this  and  every  scout  who  considers 
himself  active  at  all  should  at  least  take 
the  official  organ  of  the  council  in  which 
h ;  lives. 

While  I  am  writing  I  will  speak  of  the 
degrees,  too.  They  are  the  backbone  of 
the  L.S.A.  and  unless  a  scout  passes  the 
degrees  he  is  getting  no  good  out  of  the 
scout  program  at  all.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  that  so  many  members  of  the  A.  A. 
Tribe  are  passing  their  degrees  but  I 
think  that  there  are  a  lot  more  who  could 
pass  them.  I  would  like  to  see  New  York 
have  over  100  Grand  Councillors  by  the 
end  of  1926  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  too 
large  a  number  because  we  have  20  now 
and  there  are  800  members  of  the  A.  A. 
Tribe.  Surely  there  are  80  scouts  in  the 
Council  who  will  pass  the  seven  degrees 
and  who  can  win  the  beautiful  booster 
button  this  year. 

Best  wishes  to  every  member  of  the 
A.  A.  Tribe. 

FRED  MUNICH,  G.C.C.,  No.  2. 

328  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Carolinian 
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to  obtain  that?’  The  young  voice  was 
charged  with  horror. 

Almost  Mandeville  looked  surprised. 
This  is  neither  a  cause  nor  a  time  for 
sentiment.’  His  tone  was  dry.  ‘Better 
men  than  Featherstone  have  been  sacrificed 
before  now  to  policy.  Myself,  I  am  not 
very  tender  where  a  spy  is  concerned.  A 
short  shift  is  the  stake  on  the  board  with 
him.  And  consider  wdiat  you  stand  to 
gain.  You  are  afforded  the  means  to  rid 
the  State  of  a  dangerous  enemy.’ 

There  was  a  long  moment’s  silence  be¬ 
fore  his  lordship  found  an  answer.  His 
humane  young  soul  was  shocked. 

‘You’re  a  cold-blooded  Machiavel,’  he 
said  at  length,  in  accents  of  wonder. 

Mandeville  shrugged.  ‘Your  excellency 
is  the  Governor  of  a  province  that  is  rotten 
with  sedition,  and  you  must  take  hat 
means  you  can  to  stamp  it  out.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  at  home  expects  no  less.  Is  the  life 
of  a  poor,  creature  like  Featherstone  to 
prove  an  obstacle  in  so  great  a  work?’ 

‘Humanely  speaking,  what  you  suggest, 
Mandeville,  is  horrible.  Politically  it  is 
mad.  If  we  use  Featherstone  as  a  bait, 
how  shall  we  afterwards  dare  to  take  Lati¬ 
mer  ?  Before  what  court  in  the  province 
will  you  bring  him  to  trial?  What  court 
do  you  dream  would  convict  him? 

‘He  could — indeed,  he  should — be  sent 
to  England  for  trial  on  such  a  charge.’ 

His  excellency  crashed  fist  into  palm 
to  express  his  exasperation. 

You  would  make  use  of  an  enactment 
which  is  one  of  the  present  colonial  griev¬ 
ances,  to  deal  with  a  man  who  is  a  hero 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  and  for  an  of- 
icnse  for  which  the  province  will  acclaim 
him?  Is  that  your  statecraft?  Don’t  you 
see  that  it  would  precipitate  the  very  thing 
that  we  are  at  all  costs  to  avoid  ?  That 
1  would  bring  open  rebellion  about  our 
ears?  That  it  would  compel  us  to  have 
■ecourse  to  violence  on  our  side,  and  so 
make  an  end  of  the  last  hope  of  concilia- 
hon  between  the  colonies  and  the  empire?’ 

I  hat  hope  is  chimerical,’  said  Captain 
Mandeville,  with  assurance.  ‘It  is  the 
idusion  that  brings  indecision  into  our 
Policy.’ 
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But  now  Lord  William  asserted  himself. 
‘A  matter  of  opinion,  Mandeville ;  and  not 
the  opinion  that  I  hold  myself.  However 
I  may  prepare  for  the  worst,  I  still  hope 
for  the  best.  And  I  hope  with  some  con¬ 
fidence,’ 

‘But  if ...  ’  Mandeville  was  beginning 

The  Governor  held  up  his  hand.  ‘There 
is  no  more  to  be  said.’ 

Mandeville  might  dominate  him  upon  all 
points  but  this ;  for  upon  this  his  lordship 
Avas  dominated  by  his  colonial  wife  and 
hgr  numerous  relatives- in  Charles  Town, 
in  all  of  whom  the  hope  was  confident — 
being  firmly  based  upon  their  intense  de¬ 
sires — that  conciliation  must  yet  prevail. 

‘I  will  thank  you,’  his  excellency  con¬ 
cluded,  ‘to  waste  no  time  in  finding 
Featherstone.  Let  him  join  Kirkland 
abroad  the  Tamar.  Thornborough  will  see 
to  him,  and  he  will  be  safe  there,  At  need 
w>.  must  send  him  to  England.’ 

‘It  shall  be  done  at  once,’  he  said,  as 
e\renly  as  if  there  never  had  been  any 
question  of  another  course. 

And  Mr.  Innes  •  in  relating  the  affair 
offers  upon  it  this  comment : 

His  excellency  called  him  to  his  face 
a  cold-blooded  Machiavel  because  he  dis¬ 
plays  energy  and  determination,  qualities 
in  which  Lord  William  is  sadly  lacking. 
If  Captain  Mandeville  were  the  Governor 
of  this  province,  there  would  be  a  speedy 
end  to  its  mutinous  spirit. 

Mr.  Innes  little  suspected  that  in  this 
case  the  Captain’s  determination  went  so 
much  farther  than  his  energy  that,  failing 
to  discover  Gabriel  Featherstone  at  the 
houst  of  the  married  sister  with  whom  he 
dw’elt — and  where  of  necessity  he  must  in¬ 
quire  for  him  in  view  of  the  Governor’s 
explicit  order — Mandeville  was  careful  to 
seek  him  nowhere  else  where  there  was  the 
faintest  likelihood  of  his  being  found. 
Captain  Mandeville  intended  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  should  be  governed  according  to  his 
OAvn  ideas;  and,  when  these  ideas  were  in 
conflict  with  the  Governor’s,  it  only  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  force  the  GoArernor’s 
hand. 

(Continued  Next  ll’eek) 
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ive  them  the  hardest 
work  on  the  farm! 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  built  to  stand  it 


,  .All  “U.S."  Blue  Rib* 
' bon  boots  are  made 
with  sturdy  gray  solesi 
The  uppers  are  either 
red  or  black — knee  10 
hip  lengths.  * 


RUGGED  strength — and  plenty  of  it — that’s  what 
„  farmers  want  when  they  buy  all-rubber  over¬ 
shoes  or  boots.  • 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  are  built 
strong — they’re  built  for  farmers  and  farm  wear — 
made  to  stand  months  of  kicking  through  ice,  slush 
or  mud  in  the  barnyard  and  around  the  farm. 

At  each  of  the  four  points  where  wear  is  hardest— 
ankle,  back  of  the  heel,  instep,  sole — “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbons  are  reinforced  with  from  4  to  11  layers  of 
heavy  fabric  and  tough  rubber.  Strain  them — bend 
them— work  them  as  hard  as  you  please — they  stand 
up! 


Seventy-five  years’  experience  in  making  rubber 
footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes.  Every  pair  is  built  by  master  workmen— 
and  built  right. 


Ask  for  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons.  It  will 
pay  you  in  comfort  and  wear! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


shoe  will  do. 


FIVE  TIMES  its  length  it  stretches! 
That's  what  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from 
any  “U.S."  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  over - 


Trade  Mark 


PLUF.  RIBBON 


90  Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 
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Look  before  you  leap 

SOME  farmers  think  that  all  they  need  to 
electrify  a  farm,  is  a  power  line  running  to 
the  house. 

That  is  just  the  fir  si  step.  To  make  electricity 
pay,  the  farmer  must  have  equipment  which  will 
increase  his  production  and  lower  his  costs  at  the 
same  time. 


At  Ripon,  Wise.,  electricity  is  pumping  and 
heating  water,  grinding  feed,  milking,  separating, 
running  concrete  mixers  and  incubators — doing 
productive  work  as  well  as  being  a  comfort  and 
convenience  to  the  farmer.  In  seventeen  states 
responsible  men  are  testing  electrical  equipment 
for  all  farm  purposes. 

Don’t  try  to  get  electric  power  or  equipment 
before  you  know  how  to  use  it  profitably .  Light 
and  power  companies  everywhere  are  ready  to 
cooperate  with  groups  of  farmers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  electrify  their  farms  in  a  sound,  eco¬ 
nomical  way. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  T m 


YOUR  HIDE 


3Tox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  anu  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 
Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animai  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  m'.cie  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides'  tanned  into  Harness, 
Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skiDS  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 
FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  READ  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  ns  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 


Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  LYELl  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  V 


x>uy  uucu-  at  iv/wcow  wnuia* 

sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  send  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  41  Philadelphia 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Colds 

Millions  end  them  at  once 

There  is  a  way  to  stop  a  cold, 
check  the  fever,  open  the  bowels 
and  tone  the  system — all  at  once. 
Results  come  in  24  hours.  The  way 
is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,000 
for  it.  It  is  so  well-proved  that 
millions  now  employ  it.  That  way 
is  HILL’S — -the  perfect  remedy  for 
colds.  Get  it  now.  Take  it  to¬ 
night  and  the  cold  will  end  tomor¬ 
row.  Don’t  trust  a  lesser  help. 

Be  Sure  It’s  Price  30c 

CAS  W|  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


Dainty  watch — platinum  effect,  baa  ribbon  bracelet  and  fancy  clasp. 
Jeweled  movement  guar.  lO  years— youro  for  mtroducingr  f ,‘nfest 
assorted  liquid  perfume  at  15c  a  bottle.  c  Send  for  20  bottles  and 
3elect  your  grift  as  per  offer  in  our  catalog.  We  trust  you—  just  write  to 

BELL  PERFUME  CO.  Dept.  D101  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Palling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Keep  the  Radio 
Receiver  in  “Condition” 

By  3rainard  Foote. 

X  TO  one  would  think  of  running  his  car ' 
A  ^  continually  without  seeing  that  it  had 
plenty  of  gas  and  oil  and  received  an  ex¬ 
amination  once  in  a  while  to  forestall 
serious  accidents.  Neglect  will  cause 
damage.  The  radio  set  is  not  directly 
harmed  by  neglect,  of  course,  but  its  tubes 
and  batteries  may  be.  The  automobile  will 
run,  and  even  get  you  there,  with  only 
four  of  its  six  cylinders  firing,  but  let 
just  one  tube  in  the  set  go  bad,  and  it 
won’t  even  get  you  out  of  town  1  A  radio 
set  is  just  as  poor  as  its  worst  part. 

Frequent  tests  are  needed  if  one  is  to 
keep  his  set  in  perfect  condition.  These 
tqsts  apply  chiefly  to  accessories  like  tubes 
and  batteries,  without  which  the  se;  is  use¬ 
less.  The  most  valuable  instrument  one 
may  possess  for  this  purpose  is  a  good 
voltmeter. 


Tube  Exhaustion 

As  has  been  often  explained,  modern 
radio  tubes  lose  their  amplifying'  ability, 
not  through  burning  out,  but  through  a 
loss  of  the  element  “thorium”  which  is 
embedded  in  their  filaments.  The  decrease 
in  sensitivity  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  Finally  one  realizes  ..hat  his 
set  isn’t  as  good  as  it  'used  to  be.  A  new 
tube  should  never  be  lighted  more  brightly 
than  necessary,  as  this  hastens  the  decline. 
Nor  should  it  receive  too  much  “B” 
battery  voltage.  A  “C’  battery  should 
be  used  whenever  the  tube  is  an  audio 
amplifier,  as  this  reduces  “B”  battery  cur¬ 
rent  and  prolongs  the  tube's  life. 

It’s  a  good  stunt  to  keep  one  brand 
new  tube  on  hand.  Every  few  weeks,  in¬ 
sert  it  in  one  of  the  radio  frequency 
sockets  (usually  the  left  end  in  a  5  tube 
set)  and  note  whether  any  certain  distant 
station  is  louder.  If  so,  leave  it  there 
and  buy  one  more  new  tube.  This  practise 
means  economy,  since  you  don’t  discard 
a  whole  set  at  once  and  perhaps  throw  out 
some  good  tubes  with  it.  Tubes  that  show 
a  decrease  as  detectors  or  radio  frequency 
amplifiers  can  usually  be  employed  in  the 
audio  amplifier  for  a  long  while.  It  often 
helps  to  shift  tubes  around  in  the  sockets 
if  you  haven’t  a  new  one  to  substitute  and 
find  the  poor  tubes. 

Tube  Testers 

Some  manufacturers  make  very  low 
priced  tube  testers,  which  consist  of  a 
socket  and  a  “milliammetcr,”  essentially. 
When  the  meter,  which  i.  a  very  sensitive 
indication,  the  tube  is  losing  its  sensi¬ 
tivity.  The  milliammeter  reads  the  cur¬ 
rent  drawn  from  the  “B”  battery,  and 
since  this  depends  upon  the  emission  of 
electrons  from  the  tube’s  filament,  it  shows 
at  once  whether  the  tube  is  up  to  the  mark 
even  before  any  great  loss  of  sensitivity 
is  observed,  except  on  the  weakest  of 
stations. 

There  are  various  devices  which  enliven 
tubes  so  that  they  are  almost  equal  to 
new  for  a  fairly  lonj  period.  They  burn 
the  tube  over  brightly  for  a  short  period, 
without  the  “B”  battery,  to  bring  more 
thorium  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  fila¬ 
ment.  The  simplest  ones  light  on  no 
volts,  A,C,  through  a  transformer.  These 
are  worth-while  devices  and  are  called 
tube  “rejuvenators,”  tube  “reactivators,” 
tube  “revivifiers,”  etc. 

Battery  Tests 

In  testing  dry  cell  "A”  batteries  with  a 
voltmeter,  always  do  so  with  the  set 
turned  on,  as  the  only  true  indication  of 
their  condition  is  found  at  that  time.  ‘This 
makes  a  better  test  than  using  an  ammeter. 
The  45  volt  “B”  batteries-  should  be  tested 
individually,  and  discarded  when  the  volt¬ 
age  goes  below  38  or  40.  The  “C”  bat¬ 
tery  should  be  replaced  when  it  falls 
below  4  volts,  if  it’s  the  usual  4I2  volt 
unit. 

The  voltmeter  is  useful  in  other  ways. 
To  test  a  radio  circuit  or  instrument  for 
an  “open”  or  a  “short,”  the  Deter  may 
be  connected  up  with  a  dry  cell  very  con¬ 
veniently. 
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You  can  ~ 

buy  all 

of  tSie  materials  for  a  com¬ 
plete  home  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 
the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 


Nine  differ¬ 
ent  floor  plans 
ofthishouseare 
shown  in  Cata¬ 
log.  2and 3  bed¬ 
room  designs— 
grade  and  inside 
cellar  entrances. 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 
2  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath. 
3other  plans  in 
Catalog.  Very 
higbgradel  um¬ 
ber  throughout 


Story  and  a  half 
semi-bungalow,  with 
s,second  floor  avail- 
-able  for  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Two  floor 
f  plan  arrangements. 

■  Anyhandymancan 
i  erect  these  houses. 


Large  living  room, 
with  circle- treadopen 
stairway,  din¬ 
ingroom, kitch-  J 

en.  Three  bed-  'j  ~Z 
rooms,  each  | 
with  clothes  i™® 
closet.  Bath  • 
onsecond  floor. 


Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to 

fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paint, 
hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes — NOT 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year  ’round 
dwellings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to 
choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  fori 
FREE  Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  1680 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  SSShmah’ 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina;  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Onb 


From  this,  you’ll  see  that  keeping  your 
radio  in  perfect  shape  is  little  more  than 
watching  tubes,  batteries  and  filament  ad¬ 
justments  vigilantly. 


Questions  and  Answers  About 
Radio 

Can  I  charge  my  storage  battery  from 
the  automobile  generator?  1  have  a  Ford 
car. — H.  K.,  New  York. 

V/’ES,  but  it  will  be  quite  costly  and 
troublesome.  You  will  have  to  dis¬ 
connect  the  car  battery  and  connect  up  the 
radio  battery  in  its  place,  by  running  wires 
to  it.  Running  the  engine  for  about  15 
hours  at  a  speed  corresponding  to  about 
15  miles  per  hour  will  use  up  ro  to  12 
gallons  of  gasoline,  and  18  to  22  cents  a 
gallon !  It  will  be  cheaper  and  involve  less 
wear  and  tear  on  your  car  to  take  it  to 
town. 

*  *  * 


The  dials  on  my  5  tube  set  seem  to  have 
slipped  out  of  line.  How  should  I  adjust 
them?  There  is  a  set-screw  on  each  dial.—' 
G.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

T  ,  OOSEN  the  set-screws  first.  Then 
open  the  lid  of  the  set  and  place  the 
variable  condensers  at  maximum  capacity* 
This  is  found  with  the  moving  plates  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  between  the  stationary 
plates.  The  dial  sHbuld  read  100  at  this 
point.  Tighten  the  screws  and  move  the 
dials  to  O.  Note  whether  the  movable 
plates  are  then  all  outside  of  the  fixed 
plates. 
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Why  the  Direct  State  Tax 
Should  Be  Abolished 

( Continued  from  page  127) 
the  state  for  reduction  of  the  county 
rate  for  highway  construction  under  the 
Lowman  Act.  This  will  give  the  city 
and  incorporated  village  the  benefit  of 
tax  reduction  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  the  construction  of  improved  high¬ 
ways. 

We  have  constructed  a  wonderful 
system  of  highways  in  this  state  by 
bond  issues  amounting  to  100  millions 
of  dollars,  besides  what  we  have  raised 
bv  direct  taxation — this  is  all  a  direct 
charge  on  real  estate.  The  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  has  never  paid  one  cent  for  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  but  only  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  reconstruction.  The  motor 
truck  and  passenger  bus  uses  the  high¬ 
ways  to  carry  on  their  business  and 
wear  out  the  highways  constructed  by 
real  estate  owners  and  do  not  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  the  privilege. 

1  The  expense  should  fall  on  the  ones 
most  benefited.  In  this  State  the  motor 
car  does  not  pay  a  tax  but  only  the 
registration  for  which  is  very  small.  In 
many  states  they  are  assessed  and  pay 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  real  proper¬ 
ty,  for  example:  In  New  Jersey  a  motor 
car  costing  $3,000  is  assessed  for  this 
amount  the  first  year  and  pays  the  local 
rate  of  taxation  which  is  around  $40  on 
a  thousand  or  $120  beside  the  registra¬ 
tion  fee.  In  Connecticut  they  are  assess¬ 
ed  as  real  property  and  pay  the  local 
tax  rate.  A  Ford  car  pays  a  registra¬ 
tion  fee  of  $15.00,  local  tax  rate  and  a 
2c  gasoline  tax.  In  this  State  we  pay 
$8.00  and  that  is  all. 

Our  State  is  the  richest  in  the  nation. 
We  have  the  most  wonderful  resources, 
agricultural  and  oil  producing  lands,  for¬ 
ests,  rivers,  streams  and  lakes,  and  with 
all  of  these  resources  we  should  not 
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For  Fords 

($12.45  West 
1  of  Rockies) 


The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

You  might  buy  a  tire  of  equal  quality  ,  with 
just  as  long  a  guarantee — if  you  pay  more 
money! 

But  you  cannot  buy  more  tire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  more  mileage,  for  each  penny  of  the 
price,  than  you  get  in  a  Riverside. 

12;0Q0  miles  guaranteed 
Your  Saving  is  One-third 

Riverside  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  12,000 
miles;  Riverside  Balloons  for  10,000  miles. 
And  back  of  this  guarantee  is  a  54  year  old 
name — Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  A  name 
that  has  always  been  known  to  stand  for 
reliability  and  square  dealing. 

Our  customers  know  we  live  up  to  our 
guarantee.  We  could  not  possibly  put  our 
liberal  guarantee  on  a  tire  unless  excep¬ 
tional  quality  was  built  into  the  tire. 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  whatever  in 
buying  a  Riverside  Tire. 


Why  Ward’s  Tire 
Prices  Are  So  Low 

We  believe  we  are  the  largest  retailers  of 
tires  in  the  world.  This  vast  buying  power 
enables  us  to  save  on  everything  that  goes 
into  a  tire.  For  example,  we  buy  our  own 
crude  rubber  in  enormous  quantities — and 
always  for  cash. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made  in  our  own 
moulds  under  our  personal  supervision.  The 
workmanship  is  the  most  accurate.  No  better 
materials  can  be  found  in  any  tire  regardless 
of  price. 

Bigger  —  Heavier  —  Stronger 
Your  Saving  is  One-third 

Pound  for  pound  Riverside  Tires  contain  the  most 
new  live  rubber — they  are  bigger,  heavier,  stronger. 
And  yet  the  price  is  one-third  less  than  other  quality 
tires.  Last  year  twice  as  many  people  bought  River¬ 
sides.  There  is  the  proof  of  quality,  of  service. 

Y ou  cannot  buy  better  quality.  So  why  pay  more  ? 
Riverside  T ires  will  give  you  the  last  yard  of  mile¬ 
age  possible  in  a  tire  —  they  will  give  you  the 
utmost  in  satisfactory  service.  Buy  where 
you  can  be  sure  of  quality  and  a  saving. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


have  to  raise  a  cent  of  direct  tax  on 
land  or  have  a  dollar  of  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness. 

What  would  we  think  of  any  business 
that  does  not  pay  expenses  and  the 


stock  holders  have  to  keep  digging  down 
in  their  pockets  to  keep  going. 

Real  Estate  is  always  the  goat  when 
there  is  a  deficit.  Why  not  add  to  in¬ 
comes,  inheritance  or  some  other  re- 
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10—  Part  of  “to  be” 

11 —  Long  for 

16 —  Bones,  of  the 
body 

17 —  Specks 

19 — Persons  born  In 
a  country 

22 — Madman 

24 — Skin -openings 

26 —  Revive  from 
death 

27—  Kindles 

29 — Writing  instru¬ 
ment 

31 — Cobweb 

35 —  Covering  of  the 
eye 

36 —  Pierce  with  a 
dagger 

37 —  Mine  entrance 

38 —  Pelted  with 
rocks 

41 —  Staggers 

42 —  Raise  the  spirits 
of 

45 — Measure  of 
length 

47 — Canvas  shelter 

49 —  Cut  off 

50 —  Fish  spawn 

51 —  Title  of  respect 

53 — Platform 

56— Behold 
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1— Bovine  an 
5 — Mineral  sf 
8 — Food-fish 
Spoken 

13 —  Vehicle 

14— Domestica 

15—  Evening  ; 
— Upon 

20 —  Noise 

21 —  Forward 
„„  of  a  ship, 

22 —  Fifty. one 
.  man  num 

Sharp  bio’ 
25— Animal 
27— Fuzzy  ani 
skin 
Halts 

30— Pigs 

32— Wrath 


33 —  Falsehood 

34 —  Epoch 

35 —  Levels 
37— Aids 

39 —  Affirmative  reply 

40—  Forced  to  climb 
a  tree. 

43 —  Rest 

44 —  Plural  suffix 

45 —  Girl's  name 

46 —  Illuminated 

48 —  Company  (Abbr) 

49 —  Frees 

52 — Adored  Image 

54 —  Parcel  of  land 

55 —  River  In  Africa 

57 —  Stupefy  by  a 
drug 

58 —  Observe 

59—  Walked 
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2— Either 
“'■Existed 
^—Snow-vehicle 
3  Landscape 
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source  instead  of  always  on  real  pro¬ 
perty. 

In  a  report  of  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion  it  appears  that  incomes  pay  11%  of 
state  and  local  taxes.  Real  property 
79%  and  other  sources  10%.  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  wealth  of  the 
state  .  .  .  we  find  that  one-third  is  tax¬ 
able  realty  and  two-thirds  personal. 

The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy  and  it  seems  to  be  working  full 
force  but  with  the  hacking  of  this  or- 
-ganization  that  has  for  its  purpose  fair 
play  instead  of  :  jlitical  advantage,  I 
believe  the  direct  state  tax  can  be  elim¬ 
inated,  a  gasoline  tax  passed  and  all  real 
property  greatly  relieved  from  the  load 
of  taxation  it  is  carrying  today. 


Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show  a  Success 

( Continued  from  page  130) 

creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1895.  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  deceased, 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Bf  d  during 
its  entire  career,  while  Oliver  D.  Schock 
served  as  the  assistant  for  a  score  of  years. 

Among  the  associations  holding  meetings 
at  the  Harrisburg  show  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  Durco  Jersey  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Association,  The  Council  of  Agriculture 
Associations,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Holstein-Friesian  Clubs,  Pennsylvania 
Chester  White  Breeders  Association, 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors, 
Pennsylvania  Threshermen  and  Farmers’ 
Protective  Association. 

One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
formation  of  a  separate  Organization  by 
the  Vegetable  Growers.  In  doing  this 
they  broke  away  from  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association. 


One  of  our  neighbors  slid  down  the 
side  of  a  haymow  and  struck  on  the  end 
of  a  forkstale.  It  went  into  his  body  and 
it  is  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  kill  him. 
That  is  a  poor  place  to  leave  forks.  Stick 
them  into  the  side  of  the  mow  or  lay  them 
on  the  beam  or  girt. — E.  L.  Vincent. 
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Hotel 

Knickerbocker 

120-128  West  45th  St. 
Just  ,  East  of  Broaaway, 
Times  S  quare 

New  York’s  Newest  Hotel 

A  location  unsurpassed.  A  few  sec¬ 
onds  to  all  leading  shops  and  theatres 
Away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  and 
still  convenient  to  everything.  Be¬ 
tween  Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
terminals. 

RATES 

$3  to  $5  per  Day 

400  Rooms— 400  Baths 
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$4.50 


Spencer  Magazine  Carbine 

Lever  action,  5  shot,  caliber  50  rim  fire.  Weight  7 
lbs.  37  inches  long;  barrel  20  inch;  in  good  order. 
Price,  $4.50  each.  Ball  cartridges  SI. 50  per  100. 
15  Acres  Army  Goods,  New  Catalog  1925, 
SOth  Anniversary  issue,  372  pages,  fuliy  illus¬ 
trated,  contains  pictures  and  information  of  all 
American  military  guns  and  pistols  since  1775, 
also  rifles,  revolvers,  uniforms,  tents,  knapsacks, 
saddles.-  war  medals,  etc.  Mailed  60c  stamps. 
Speci  11  New  Circular  for  2c  stamp.  Sst.  1865. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Bdway,  Nevr  York  City 
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The  key  to 
safe  buying 


2,000,000  families  have  confidence 
that  they  will  save  money  when 
they  buy  from  The  Charles  William 
Stores.  They  know  that  from  their 
big  catalog  they  can  choose  what¬ 
ever  they  need  for  themselves,  their 
car  or  their  farm,  at  remarkably 
low  prices — confident  that  they  will 
get  dependable  quality  and  more 
than  their  money’s  worth. 

You,  too,  have  this  same  opportun¬ 
ity  to  save — this  same  opportunity 
for  you  and  for  your  family  to  be 
stylishly  dressed  in  the  latest  Fifth 
Avenue  styles;  for  your  home  to  be 
made  more  beautiful;  your  automo¬ 
bile  more  enjoyable;  your  farm  more 
productive;  and  above  all,  for  your 
savings  to  be  much  greater. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Ask  our 
customers — there  are  many  in  your 
community.  That  is  CONFIDENCE 
—THE  KEY  TO  SAFE  BUYING. 

Write  for  your  catalog  today!  Clip 
and  mail  the  coupon!  A  catalog  will 
be  sent  at  once  FREE  and  POST¬ 
PAID.  ACT  NOW! 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mail  the 
Coupon 

may 


Shall  we  send  you 
a  copy  of  New 
Wall  Paper 
Sample 
Book? 

Name- 
Address., 

Town  and  State  ...... 


■  Many  of  our  orders  are 
\  shipped  the  same  day 
\  they  are  received  — 

[  8-HOUR- SERVICE 


'.and  practically  ail  of  ] 

|  the  balance  on  the 
\  following  day  — 

24-hour-service 


Profitable — Quick 
to  buy  by  mail 

In  the  new  catalog  for 
Springand  Summeryou 
will  find  outer  and  inner 
clothingfor  all  the  family 
—  Dry  Goods,  Rugs, 
Jewelry,  Furniture, 
Auto  Supplies, Sporting 
Goods,  Radio  Supplies, 
Paints,  Hardware, 
Stoves,Furnaces,  Farm¬ 
ing  Tools — and  in  fact 
everything  you  needfor 
v  yourself,  your  family, 
your  workshop  or 
your  farm. 


THE 

CHARLES  WILLIAM 
STORES,  Inc. 

965  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  new 
catalog  for  Spring  and  Summer. 


It  is  Easy  to  Buy  by  Mail  and  Save  Money ^ 
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From  the  Cellar  Shelves 


3 A- Service  Recipes  Add  an  Appetizing  Touch 


JUST  now  is  the  time  when  we  reap  the 
.rewards  of  our  labor  in  the  form  of 
canned  goods  from  our  cellar  shelves. 
Besides  the  usual  process  of  heating  the 
canned  vegetables  and  seasoning  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  there  are  times 
when  we  want  to  dress  things  up  a  bit. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

Although  there  is  nothing  more  whole¬ 
some  for  dessert  than  canned  fruit  “as  is” 
we  may  even  like  to  make  something 
special  from  it  occasionally. 

Asparagus  on  Toast 

Heat  tender  canned  asparagus  tips  and 
arrange  on  crisp  toast.  Season  with  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt  and  serve.  White 
sauce  may  be  poured  over  if  desired. 

Corn  Puffs 

1  cup  corn  /2  tsp.  salt 

1  well  beaten  egg  1  cup  flour 
2  tsp.  baking  powder  (level) 

Mix  corn  with  .jeaten  egg  and  other  in¬ 
gredients.  If  too  stiff  to  run,  add  just 
enough  milk  that  the  batter  will  not  hold 
shape.  Drop  by  heaping  teaspoonfuls  into 
hot  fat.  Fry  brown  the  same  as  dough¬ 
nuts.  This  makes  a  large  platterful. 

Cherry  Cocktail 

1  banana  diced 
1  cup  pitted  red  cherries 
1-3  cup  sugar 
V/z  tablespoon  lemon  Juice. 

Let  stand  several  hours  before  serving. 
Mint  leaves  may  be  added  to  top  of  each 
serving  if  desired. 

Peach  Cream 

1  pt.  canned  peaches 
1  cup  whipped  cream 
1  level  tablespoon  granulated  gelatine 
Z\  cup  cold  water 

Heat  peaches  and  pass  through  sieve. 
Add  more  sugar  if  peaches  are  not  sweet 
enough.  Soak  gelatine  for  io  minutes  in 
cup  cold  water,  then  dissolve  over 
boiling  water  and  add  to  peaches.  Whip 
cream  stiff  and  add  to  fruit  pulp  when 
nearly  cold.  Mix  smoothly  and  turn  into 
wet  mold.  Chill.  Turn  oui  and  serve. 


Helps  in  Fighting  Cold 

DRORABLY  the  most  common  form  of 
illness  from  which  we  humans  suffer 
is  colds,  now  distinguished  by  modern 
members  of  the  medical  profession  by  new 
names,  but  still  unpleasant  with  the  same 
old  symptoms. 

At  our  hhouse  we  are  called  upon  oc¬ 
casionally  to  combat  with  these  colds  and 
from  oft  repeated  experience  we  have 
learned  some  tricks  that  seem  worth  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  others. 

As  hot  applications  on  the  chest  are  "one 
important  remedy,  we  keep  on  hand  at  all 
times  flannels  ready  for  use.  These  are 
usually  cut  from  the  men’s  old  shirts  and 
are  fashioned  the  correct  shape  to  fit  the 
chest  and  cut  out  slightly  to  fit  around 
the  neck.  After  ever-lasting  struggles 
trying  to  keep  these  flannels  in  place  with 
safety  pins,  we  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  sewing  tapes  on  the  flannels  to  tie 
around  the  neck.  This  holds  them  in  a 


satisfactory  manner. 

In  especially  severe  colds  where  many 
rubbed-in  applications  to  the  chest  have 
made  the  skin  sensitive,  layers  of  cottoa 
batting  may  be  used  as  a  covering  in  place 
of  the  flannels,  as  it  is  not  irritating  to 
the  tender  skin. 

It  i:  an  excellent  idea  to  lay  away  nearly 
worn  out  night  gowns  and  underclothes 
for  the  members  of  your  family  to  wear 
when  ill  with  colds,  as  many  remedies 
hopelessly  stain  and  ruin  clothing. 

All  excretions  from  nose  and  throat 
should  be  burned  immediately,  and  for  this 
purpose  small  squares  of  cloth  should  be 
provided,  the  patient  using  a  fresh  one  each 
time.  These  squares  may  be  cut  from 
worn  out  underwear,  tablecloths  and  the 
like.  A  supply  of  paper  bags  in  which  the 
used  squares  are  put  to  be  burned,  is  a 
convenient  and  sanitary  method  of  dis¬ 
posal. 

When  I  was  in  the  hospital  and  saw  the 
small  enameled  dishes  used  when  vomiting 
is  present,  I  wondered  that  we  had  used 
large  unhandy  wash  bowls  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  home  and  unnecessarily  broken 
one  or  two,  without  thinking  of  a  better 
method.  Now  we  use  a  small  basin  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  find  that  besides  being 
convenient  and  unbreakable,  it  may  be  held 
close  to  the  mouth  of  patients  too  ill  to 
be  raised  in  bed. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  your  family 
suffer  from  tonsilitis  they  will  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  a  glass  tube  through  which  liquids 
may  be  swallowed  more  rapidly  and  less 
painful^  than  from  a  teaspoon. — S.  G.  S. 


Those  Flies  in  Your  Attic 

HARITY  begins  at  home,  and  Fly 
Swatting  in  the  attic.  Kill  one  fly 
now,  in  these  cold  days  of  spring,  and 
you  will  be  saved  the  necessity  of  killing 
thousands  later. 

My  first  spring  visit  to  the  attic,  re¬ 
sulted  in  twenty  deaths.  Every  house¬ 
wife  has,  in  previous  years  read  enough 
Swat  the  Fly  articles,  to  know  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  relatives,  these  twenty 
would  have  boasted,  hac  they  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  until  next  August. 

Though  the  days  are  raw  without,  re¬ 
member — that  the  sun  shines  warm  on 
your  attic  windows — and  that — NOW — is 
the  appointed  time!  Truly — charity  begins 
at  home — and  Fly  Swatting  in  the  attic — ! 
So  armed  with  a  stout  fly  swatter,  and  a 
strong  spirit  of  indignation,  hie  yourself 
to  the  attic.  When  you  return  let  it  be 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Not  every  fly 
has  the  same  idea  in  regard  to  the  proper 
length  of  a  nap.  This  fact  makes  your 
visit  a  daily  necessity.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  you  will  feel  rewarded  for  this  daily 
climb,  by  the  smaller  number  of  flies  about 
your  back  doer. 

Then  too,  when  the  Fly  Swatting  Cam¬ 
paign  becomes  general,  as  it  does  annually, 
you  can  smile  cheerfully  and  remember 
that — charity  begins  at  home,  and  Fly 
Swatting  in  the  attic! 

— Irene  Curtis  Wallace. 


E3425-2— pillow  cases  decorated  with  embroidery  and  applique.  Basket  is 
light  blue  outline.  Leaves  are  palest  green,  or  white,  Roses  are  pink  applique. 
There  are  two  small  flowrs  of  pale  biue  satin  stitch  and  a  small  pink  Frnch  knot 
flower  on  either  side,  in  the  centre  of  each  end  scallop.  The  roses  can  be  done  in 
long  and  short  stitch,  or  outline  with  stem  stitch,  if  one  does  not  care  for  the 
applique.  With  the  embroidered  roses  the  design  wouid  look  well  worked  in  all 
white. 

Fine  quality  bleached  tubing  36  by  42  inches  for  pillow  case  with  patches  for 
applique,  75  cents  each.  Floss  for  embroidery  25  cents  for  the  pair. 
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Selfish  Mothers 
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Jin  Answer  to  “In  the 

TN  the  article  by  H.  H.  Kroll,— “In  the 
*  the  Fullness  of  Years”,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  sentiments  expressed  by  the  old 
lady  who  was  quoted  which  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  me.  In  the  first  place  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  a  very  selfish  idea  wtih  regard 
to  children.  She  wanted  to  keep  them 
beside  her  in  her  old  age, — she  reared 
them  to  look  after  and  comfort  her.  She 
looked  with  scornful  pity  on  the  poor 
parents  whose  children  left  them  to  go 
out  into  the  world. 

How  much  progress  would  there  be  if 
every  mother  thought  like  that?  Where 
would  America  be  today  if  every  mother 
in  the  older  countries  insisted  on  keep¬ 
ing  her  children  beside  her?  Think  of 
the  brave  mother?,  who  times  without 
number  have  parted  with  their  sons 
with  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  seeing 
^hem  again  but  cheerfully  bade  them 
/od-speed  because  they  knew  they  were 
going  to  a  better  country  and  a  fuller 
life. 

What  sort  of  cities  would  we  have  if 
they  were  not  being  continually  re-in- 
forced  by  strong  young  people  '  om  the 
country  to  put  fresh  blood  into  them? 
Nowadays  the  country  needs  the  city 
just  as  much  as  the  city  needs  the  coun¬ 
try. 

How  also  would  this  wide  spread  land 
be  populated  if  all  parents  insisted  on 
their  children  staying  under  their  wings? 

I  think  myself  that  a  mother’s  selfish 


Fullness  ot  Years”---Dress  and  Apron  Patterns 


love  is  one  of  the  worst  things  there  is 
for  the  unfortunate  son  or  daughter  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed. 

I  have  seen  it, — everyone  has  seen  it, 
— and  felt  vaguely  sorry.  You  see  dry 
old  bachelor  sons  and  maiden  daughters 
deeply  loved  and  fondled  by  their  doting 
parent — fathers  are  not  so  bad — and  lov¬ 
ing  her  in  return.  The  son  must  stay 
and  work  for  her,  of  course,  and  daren’t 
bring  a  wife  in  for  he  knows  that  it 
would  be  heartbreaking  for  dear  mother 
to  see  him  loving  some  other  woman 
more  than  he  does  her.  No  one  is  good 
enough  for  him  in  her  opinion,  so  he 
gradually  develops  into  a  staid  elderly 
bachelor,  who  is  left  alone  and  desolate 
when  his  mother  dies. 

With  the  daughter  it  is  a  case  of  her 
staying  single  to  look  after  dear  mother, 
who  nearly  always  is  not  very  strong, 
poor  dear,  and  can’t  manage  everything 
and  so  her  chances  of  getting  a  husband 
and  a  home  of  her  own  slip  away. 

By  all  means,  mothers,  encourage 
your  children  to  love  the  country  but 
don’t  raise  them  solely  with  the  idea 
that  their  mission  in  life  is  to  look  after 
you  in  your  old  age.  If  you  have  any 
spirit  or  spunk  in  you  be  dependent  on 
no  one.  Don’t  get  the  notion  that  along 
in  middle  age  you  are  going  to  develop 
into  a  useless  piece  of  junk  who  has  to 
be  watched  and  comforted  all  the  time 
till  you  finally  drop  into  the  grave. 


Smartly  Designed  Dress  and  Apron 


Here  is  an  unusual  apron  Pattern  2488 
"which  can  be  quickly  made.  It  is  good 
for  your  ozon  use  err  for  a  gift  to  a  friend. 
Gingham,  cretonne,  or  percale  would  be 
suitable.  It  comes  in  sizes ,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium  size  requires  1J4  yards 
°f  36  inch  material.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2528  shows  a  stylish  design 
suited  to  either  the  slender  or  the  full 
figure.  'The  flare  in  both  cuffs  and  skirt 
are  particularly  modish.  This  pattern 
could  be  used  for  one  of  the  heavier  silks 
or  for  woolen  materials.  It  comes  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.-  The  36-inch  size  takes  3  %. 
yard  of  40  inch  material  with  yard  of 
18-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 


You’re  not;  you  are  going  to  stay  in 
harness  till  you  drop;  that's  the  spirit 
that  makes  for  progress.  The  young 
ones  have  their  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  their  own  homes  to  establish, 
their  own  children  to  raise  and  educate. 
Your  mission  is  to  give  them  a  helping 
hand  when  they  need  it,  to  give  your 
love  to  their  children  and  let  them  know 
the  great  joy  of  having  a  loving  Grannie, 
not  one  who  finds  children  are  really  too 
awful  now-a-days,  but  a  real  old  sport, 
\yho  enters  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  young  lives. 

Do  you  know  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  things  parents  can  do  for  their 
children  in  the  country  is  to  give  them 
plenty  of  brothers  and  sisters.— Flora. 


To  add  a  new  ,  dainty  touch  to  your 
bedroom  window  shade;  cut  out  flowers 
from  cloth  or  paper  in  a  color  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  other  furnishings  and 
glue  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  shade  in 
a  design  or  border. — Mrs.  E.  C. 


Here’s  why  Fels- Naptha 
gives  you  extra  washing  help: 

Dirt-loosening  naptha  and 
splendid  soap,  working  to¬ 
gether,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap  in  any  shape  or  form! 

Quick  help!  Safe  help! 
Thorough  help! 

Isn’t  this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny  more  a  week  — 
this  extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha?  Cheaper 
in  the  end,  anyway ! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-fHaptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND  BEST 
BY  TEST 


Include  COLT  LIGHT  in 
your  1926  Budget! ! ! 


LABOR  —  fertilizers  — 
equipment  —  improvements 
— food — clothing — educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  You’ve  anticipated 
these  things  in  planning 
for  1926.  But  did  you  re¬ 
member  the  really  important 
matter  of  efficient  lighting, 
that  item  so  necessary  to  the 
progressive  farmer? 

Plan  today  to  install  a 
Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
Plant  in  your  home.  Its 
moderate  cost  canbefinanced 
over  a  long  period  of  months 
if  you  own  your  own  farm. 
The  payments  will  fit  into 
your  budget  easily.  A  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  in¬ 
come  from  poultry,  dairy  or 
truck  garden  each  month 
can  take  care  of  them. 

In  return  you  will  get  the 
safest,  most  brilliant  and 
most  economical  light  in  the 
world.  Unflickering  light 


throughout  the  home  and 
the  barns  and  outhouses  at 
a  finger’s  touch.  Light  that 
actually  pays  for  itself  by 
the  hours  of  drudgery  it 
saves  you. 

Colt  Light  is  produced  by 
Union  Carbide,  which  is 
obtainable  at  factory  prices 
from  any  one  of  the  175 
Union  Carbide  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  warehouses. 

Investigate  Colt  Light.  It 
is  more  than  a  convenience. 
You  use  it  365  days  every 
year.  It  makes  home  more 
congenial,  entertaining, 
more  pleasant,  work  easier. 
It  is  a  necessity.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  booklet,  “Safest 
and  Best  by  Test.’’ 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  -  •  •  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  -  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  -  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 


The  sale  of  Colt  Light  offers 
a  great  opportunity  for  the 
ambitious  farm-trained  man. 

' Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  oi  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  oi  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Mauufactur- 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS.  566  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 
a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  -thereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN — A  Ton  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Tr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Registered.  Federal- 
tested  herd  No.  45319.  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
moderate.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  St. 
James,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Guernsev  bull,  7  mo.  old,  by 
Maple  Glen  Rose  Laddie  A.  R.,  $60  F.  O.  B. 
Bull  calves,  farmers’  prices.  EDGAR  PAYNE, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  are  profitable 
and  economical  producers  at  the  pail.  Write  for 
bulletin.  R.  J.  LEONARD,  Sec.,  Rockville, 
Oonn. _ 

FOR  SALE — Three  beautiful  Holstein  heifer 
c'alves;  on  6  weeks,  7-8  white;  one  12  weeks 
more  than  9-10  white;  one  17  weeks  3-4  white, 
<§>  $30,  $40  and  $50.  These  calves  are  all  fine 
straight  calves,  good  size  and  in  good  condition, 
out  of  good  big  heavy  producing  dams  and  sired 
by  an  extra  fine  bull  whose  dam  at  three  years 
gave  90  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  made  26 
pounds  butter  a  week  for  4  weeks  in  succession. 
Calves  registered,  transferred.  Herd  T.  B. 
tested.  WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Remsen, 
N.  Y. 

WHAT  SORT  ARE  YOUR  COWS?  1.  Beef 
cows,  need  more  milk?  2.  Milk  cows,  need  more 
beef?  3.  Need  more  milk  and  more  beef? 
Whether  pure-bred  or  grade  cows,  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  bull  will  increase  and  retain  both  the 
milking  and  fleshing  qualities  of  the  herd.  Learn 
more  about  dual  purpose  Milking  Shorthorns, 
the  Durhams  of  our  forefathers.  Six  months’ 
subscription  to  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal 
for  only  15c.  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  Box  416,  Independence,  Iowa. 

WANTED — 4  or  5  grade  Guernsey  calves  to 

raise.  Do  not  care  how  young  they  are.  Box 
362,  cj o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  bull  calf  for 
sale,  born  December  8,  1925.  Price  reasonable. 
T.  B.  tested.  ARCH  GULICK.  SR.,  Ringoes, 
N.  J. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RAT  TERRIERS,  Fox  terriers,  Police  pups. 
Illustiated,  10c.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA, 
Pana,  Ill.  _ _ 

“INVESTIGATE.”  Buy  Shepherds  with 

herding  instinct.  “Remember,”  my  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated  distemper  proof 
which  promotes  health  and  beauty.  Reduced 
prices.  Buy  now.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mara¬ 
thon  ,N,  Y.  _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— Best  farm  and 
/ftock  dog,  get  cows  alone,  slow  heel  drivers  that 
know  when  milking  time  conies.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

‘  l'LT RE  BRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and 

White,  males,  $9;  females,  $5.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. _ 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS  for  sale.  Extra 

good  ones,  priced  low,  for  quick  sale  would  ex¬ 
change  for  female  wire  haired  Fox  Terrier. 
GEORGE:  MASTERS,  Middleboro,  Mass. _ 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. _ _ 


BEAGLE  PUPS.  5  months,  full  pedigree, 
bred  to  hunt,  price  right  on  approval  anywhere. 
WM.  DEANE,  Somerset,  Mass. 


RABBITS;  Cavies;  Pigeons.  (100  animals) 

Circular  for  stamp.  SUMMIT  RABBITRY; 
Bernharts,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  put  of 

bes-  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5.  per 
setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS  will  put 

lay  in  your  cks.  Fine  husky  cockerels,  ^4 
each.  Eggs  in  season.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Mammouth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 

Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  lightest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

OR  S A L E — Thorobred  Mammouth  a.  jnze 

turkeys,  Goldbank  strain,  price  reasonable.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Ham- 
mond,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BONED,  healthy,  purebred  Mam¬ 
moth  Giant  Bronze  tom  and  hen  turkeys.  Un¬ 
related  trios.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBLTRN, 
Adams.  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
100%  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  of  our 
new  and  improved  stock.  TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

deep,  rich,  red  to  the  skin,  pullets,  $3 ;  cockerels, 
$5.  The  famous  Harold  Tompkins  strain.  ■ 
W.  D.  HUTCHESON,  Claysville,  Pa. _  I 

LEGHORNS — Chix,  8  weeks  old  pullets  from 

large  type,  long  body  English  White  Leghorns,  j 
Breeding  farm,  not  hatchery.  Circular.  MAPLE 
ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  O, _ 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  geese  and  ganders, 

$6  and  $7  each.  Pure  bred  White  Muscovy 
ducks,  $3.  CHARLES  E.  IiALLOCK,  Matti- 
tuck,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

chickens  from  a  dependable  strain.  My  prices 
will  interest  you.  GEORGE  H.  SHELDON, 
New  Boston,  N.  H. 

TRIO  WHITE  HOLLAND  turkeys,  $25;  also 

nice  trio  colored  Muscovy  ducks,  $8.  H.  A. 
II AIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Choice  White  Muscovy  ducks,  S5 
a  pair.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Ly- 
sander,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  Free  Range  Stock.  White  Wyan- 
dotte  cockerels;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkeys;  Pearl  guineas.  LAUIUk 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  drakes,  $4;  ducks,  $3. 

Extra  fine,  buy  now.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hatching  eggs 

from  large,  healthy,  dark  rich  red,  heavy  laying 
hens  mated  to  prizewinning  cockerels,  15,  $2; 
$10  per  100.  My  flock  has  been  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  for  more  than  10  years;  New 
York  State  Certified  last  5  years.  Have  won 
blue  ribbons  at  New  York  State  Production 
Poultry  Show  and  other  good  shows.  Also  sold 
winners  for  many  good  shows  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Pedigreed  and  Certified 

males.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Highest 
Record  flock,  Ithaca  A.  It.  Breeding  Project, 
1925.  Won  three  cups  Ithaca  Production  Show, 
1925.  White  Diarrhoea  free  flock.  8  years  New 
York  State  Certification.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Also  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Early 
Ohio,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Ten  thousand  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  improved  heavy  laying  strains.  Eggs 
weighing  less  than  two  ounces  are  discarded. 
Order  early  as  the  most  desirable  dates  are  al¬ 
ready  being  booked  by  our  regular  customers. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.  D.  SATTEitLEE, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

CROFT  THOit-O-BRED  BABY  CHICKS— 
S.  C.  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black,  S.  C. 
White,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Tested  200 
egg  to  324.  Strain  100%.  Live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Catalog  free.  CROFT  POULTRY 
FARMS.  Burt,  N,  Y. _ 

I  HAVE  a  few  June  hatched,  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze  toms  left.  They  are  free  from 
disease,  large  boned  and  nicely  marked  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Reasonably  priced.  MRS.  W.  D. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Adams,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — four  Mammoth  Toulouse  geese, 
extra  good  layers  price  $5  each.  Fifty  large 
mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  $1.  Postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stan- 
ley.  N.  Y. _ 

MARLY  STRAIN  JERSEY  BLACK  Giant 
extra  choice  9  lb.  cockerels,  $4  each.  Pen,  4 
pullets,  1  cockerel,  $15.  SHERIDAN  FARMS, 
Sheridan,  Pa. _ _ 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 

14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BREEDERS  of  baby  chicks.  State 

variety.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 
Nelson,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn 
the  worlds  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks,  circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PROFIT  BUILDERS— Single  Comb  An¬ 
conas,  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels,  pullets. 
Reasonable  prices  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond, 
N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze 
toms  and  hens,  turkeys  from  the  best  strain, 
free  from  all  diseases.  MRS.  CHAS.  T. 
ABBEY,  R.  F,  D.  5,  Lpwyille,  N.  Y 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 
ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin,  Iowa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — Double  deck  Blue  Hen  Incubator, 
8640  eggs  capacity.  Used  only  2  seasons.  Good 
as  new.  J.  G.  BEARD,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOATS,  Toggenburg  Strain,  $25  to 
$75  each.  WALTER  V.  OLNEY,  R.  F.  D„ 
No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 
5  lb.  pail,  85  cents,  postpaid,  60  lb.  can,  $5.40. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 5  lbs.  pail, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.  pail,  $2;  2-10  lbs.  $3.50;  3,  $5. 
Delivered  third  zone.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. _ _ ~ _ 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05.  Buckwheat, 
$1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones,  60  lbs.  here, 
Clover,  $7.80;  Buckwheat,  $6;  Two,  $10.80. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY— Postpaid  3rd  zone,  white  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  Buckwheat  $1.65.  Not  prepaid,  60 
lb.  can  buckwheat  $5.60.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New 
York. 

CHUNK  HONEY!  Fancy  Clover  comb  and 
extracted  in  same  can,  five  pounds,  prepaid, 
$1.50.  W.  E.  DUNHAM,  Bethel.  Vt. _ 

HONEY — Comb  and  extracted.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  fR„  East  Worcester.  N,  Y. 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK¬ 

ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs. 

$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  chewing  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 

on  Mills,  Kentucky. _ _ 

ALFALFA  HAY  is  cheaper  than  grain.  Write 
for  prices  and  buy  From  The  Grower.  ROGER 
H.  CROSS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. _ 

IF  YOU  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds, 

write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  A  50  inch  or  more  inserted  tooth 

saw.  State  make.  Must  be  a  good  one.  ELLS- 
WORTH  HEIM  STREET,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

RADIO  SETS,  32x4  inner  tubes,  army  over- 

coat  for  sale  or  exchange  for  raw  furs.  GARNET 

SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  and  j 
educational  books  sold  at  bargain  prices.  List  , 
free.  (Courses  bought).  Y.  HANFLING,  799 
Broadway,  New  York. 

100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 

Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Dorp,  New  York. 

""WANTED — Hoover  or  Iron  Age  Elevator  Po¬ 
tato  Digger,  good  condition.  R.  D.  BOX  52, 
Niantic,  Conn. 

EXTENSION  LADDER— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 

coating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  beating  boilers, 
radiators,  pir<*  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  water 
systems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na¬ 
tional  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
their  label  sold.  L.  P.  WORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  


American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1926; 

How  Apples  Respond  to 
Fertilizers 

( Continued  from  page  133) 

seven  pounds  after  the  June  drop,  where 
the  condition  of  the  tree  seemed  to  war¬ 
rant  a  ten-pound  dosage.  This  system 
would  probably  be  well  suited  to  a 
variety  like  McIntosh,  which  has  au 
annual  bearing  habit  under  favorable 
conditions.  With  varieties  like  Green, 
ing,  which  usually  blossom  profusely 
but  often  fail  to  set  well,  the  entire 
amount  of  nitrogen  might  well  go  on 
before  the  bloom.  In  tilled  orchards, 
where  cultivation  is  started  early,  ni¬ 
trate  before  the  bloom  probably  would 
not  be  necessary.  Possibly,  applica¬ 
tions,  made  after  the  bloom  during  bum.-, 
per  years  might  result  in  steadying  the 
yield.  These  remarks  are  largely  spec¬ 
ulative.  Conclusive  experimental  data 
are  lacking.  It  Seems,  however,  __that 
the  future  may  witness  changes  in  the 
time  of  application  of  nitrogen,  although 
present  experiments  point  to  the  early 
application  as  the  most  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.” 


REAL  ESTATE 


D.  D.  WAKEMAN.  Trumansburg  Realty  Co. 

Finger  Lakes,  Real  Estate.  Any  size,  kind,  or 
price.  Information  free.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
tUKMA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
01  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a 
good  living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are 
reasonable  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops 
best  suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your 
service.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you 
will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
roads.  Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recrea¬ 
tion  for  everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  folder  containing  dependable  information 
on  Southern  California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

80  ACRE  FARM  for  sale  with  wood  lot  on  it, 
stock  and  tools,  good  location,  close  to  college 
town,  improved  road.  A.  A.  HOUSE  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

GLADIOLLTS  BULBS — Rainbow,  Collection: 
Thrifty,  All  Different,  including  lavender,  orange, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Catalog  free.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


HALF  PRICE.  WINTER  SALE.  To  make 
room  for  Spring  goods.  We  are  sacrificing  a  lot 
Gladiolus.  Gorgeous  mixture  of  Rare  kinds.  50 
for  $1.00  or  100  for  $1.50.  Chrysanthemums,  2 
year  old  Clumps,  all  colors.  Field  grown.  12  for 
$1.00.  Assortment  of  rare  Canna  bulbs,  all  col¬ 
ors,  12  for  $1.00.  12  Giant  Dahlia  Bulbs,  all 

different,  for  $1.00.  All  color  Peonies,  (3  to  5 
eyes.)  4  for  SI  or  12  for  $2.50.  All  orders 
Postpaid.  ATCO  FLORAL  GARDENS,  Atco, 
N.  J. 


HAY,  STRAW,  GRAIN  AND  FEED.  First 

and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  light  and  heavy  clover 
mixed,  oat,  rye  and  wheat  straw.  Quick  ship¬ 
ments.  Quality  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices  carlots.  SAMUEL  DELTEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.‘ 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free. 

FRAN KL1NPR ESS,  B-23,  Milford,  N.  H. 

PRINTING.  250  Letterheads,  Envelopes,  Bill- 

tieads,  Business  Cards  or  Tags  $1.00.  Add  10c 
postage  on  each.  Samples  stamp.  BEACON 
SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Beacon,  New  York. 


PRINTING,  POSTPAID — 250  either — en- 

opes,  letterheads,  butter  wrappers,  $1.60;  note- 
ids,  billheads,  statements,  tags,  cards,  $1.35. 
ee  list,  samples.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS, 
tney,  Vermont. 


150  NOTEHEADS.  100  white  envelopes,  pnnt- 

ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York.  _ _ 

250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed 

postpaid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G. 
COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. _ 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po- 
tatoes,  -Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. _ _ 

NEW’  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEAR¬ 

ING  STRAWBERRIES.  W'orld’s  Largest. 
Champion  Everbearing  direct  from  Originator. 
Hold’s  United  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,- 
435.60 — 250  Plants  $4.00  Postpaid.  Illustrated 
Catalog  FREE.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buf¬ 
falo,  Michigan. _ _ _ 

WANT  CLUSTER  OATS  for  seed.  sHHd 

sample  and  your  price  per  bushel.  Address 
E.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  6753  Germantown  Ave., 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAPAN  ONION  SETS,  30c  per  quart,  4 

quarts,  $1.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  OVERTON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. _  ___ 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Heaviweight,  Queenu, 
Rose,  others.  FORD,  Fisher,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 


PEDIGREED  SILVER  BLACK  FOXES.  Let 

supply  your  foundation  stock,  Easy  terms, 
ces  reasonable.  Fifteen  years  raising  r  oxes. 
ts  bring  $100  to  $400  each.  Stamp  for  par- 
ilars.  VALLEY  SILVER  FOX  FARM,  St. 
iphen,  N.  B„  Canada. 


ANTED— Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 

Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Wrote  for 
li*t.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
.  Est.  1876. 


I  AM  PAYING  $1.50  flat  for  muskrats,  kits 

id  damagad  at  value.  Also  pay  the  highest 
•ice  for  all  other  fur.  FRANK  RIEMANN, 
onneautville,  Pa. 


WANTED  HIDES,  FURS,  WOOL— Write 

-  nrices  and  tags.  Top  market  quotations, 
nd  your  name  today.  S.  M.  LIVINGSTON, 
ccessor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lances- 
*,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


260  ACRE  FARM,  stock  and  tools,  including 
ractor,  well  watered.  H.  A.  BROWN,  R.  D.  2, 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 

shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows, 
service  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville, 

"  DUROC  HERD  BOARS,  Chib  WiHroN 

Sensation  or  Scissors  Blood.  RALPH  WILSON 
&  DAUGHTERS,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  Perca*fj! 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHW  ■  RJi 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  ef®- 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  V nte 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine.  _ 

MEN!  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOURAT 

HOME  WEAVING  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  lVfl 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  'ear“ 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now 
as  low  as  $9.90.  Liberal  Pay-As-You-W  eav 
terms.  Solves  YOUR  more-money  problem 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  TODAY!  UMD« 
LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonvilie, 
N,  Y. _ _ i 

HOUSE  DRESSES,  Switches,  etc!  Booklet 

MRS.  MACK,  15  Mechanic  St.,  Canton,  N-  1 


American  Agriculturist,  February  6,  1926 

Service  Bureau 

Some  of  Those  We  Helped  in  1925 

s\Y/E  thought  you  might  be  interested  ^county,6™" Y.R.°S*'f'..St.‘..LaW.r.enC?  48.85 
W  in  a  partial  list  of  those  the  Ser-  J-  V.  Wescott,  Dalton,  Lackawanna 

▼ice  Bureau  has  been  able  to  help  aur-  Mark  D.  Rigney,  Bullvilie,  Jefferson 
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ins  the  past  year.  We  are  sorry  that  Co.u.r'tX’  ?*•  *••• 
ing  luc  f  ^  -  Darhl  Smith,  Brookville,  Jefferson 


space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  the  en-  county,  Pa 
tire  list,  but  there  are  enough  so  that  Mrs.  Lillian  Simmons,  Sherman, 
probably  somewhere  in  the  list  you  will  A.  E  Mayer,  Adams,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
find  some  friend  or  acquaintance,  if  not  ty,  N.  Y  . . . . .  — .... 

nuu  nr  .  ,  .  .  ,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Brown,  Ithaca,  Tompkins 

your  own  name.  We  cannot  help  feel-  county,  n.  Y.  .... . 

ing  a  little  proud  that  we  have  been  c.  P.  Burdick, ^Dansville,  Livingston 
•able  to  serve  so  many  bf  our  readers.  a.  ^Metzger,  Groton,  Tompkins 

See  further  remarks  about  this  work  GC^nt^ad^gJ;  Towanda,' 'Bradford 
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,on  Editorial  Page. 

p.  H.  Eckler,  Jordonvitle,  Herkimer 

County,  N.  Y . . . $  10.16 

Mrs.  M.  Bindige,  Johnsonville,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  N.  Y . . . .  5.00 

W.  K.  Miller,  Boonville,  Oneida 

County,  N.  Y . 83.50 

Thomas  Parker,  Bombay,  Franklin 

County,  N.  Y . 213,72 

Mrs.  R.  Gilser,  Dalton,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.  . 11.66 

E.  C.  Morse,  Milan,  Bradford  Coun- 

^  ty,  Pa.  . . ^.10 

m  ’rs.  Charles  Delosh,  No  Lawrence 

County,  N.  Y.  . .  78.89 

Mrs.  Rosepiary  Brush,  Arrow,  Som¬ 
erset  County,  Pa .  .J.50 

Joseph  St.  Louis,  Canton,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y .  76.76 

F.  E.  Nelson,  Nyando,  St.  Lawrence 

County,  N.  Y .  91.95 

Mrs.  Stuart  Deiter,  Morris,  Tioga 

County,  Pa . 2.50 

H.  J.  Whitaker,  Nichols,  Tioga 

County,  N.  Y.  . .  25.00 

Miss  Margaret  Rafferty,  Burdett, 

Crawford  County,  Pa.  . . 2.00 

F.  J.  Simmons,  Burdett,  Schuyler 

County,  N.  Y . 21.18 

,T.  L.  Clark,  Hermon,  St.  Lawrence 

County,  N.  Y,  . . 10.45 

Andrew  Beattie,  Massena,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.  . . . . 491.30 

Mrs.  H.  Henson,  Elmer,  Salem  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J .  28.00 

Mrs.  Anna  Nally,  Amenia,  Dutchess 

County,  N.  Y.  . . 18.00 

Lewis  I.  French,  Newport,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  J .  49.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunt,  Westfield,  Tioga 

County,  Pa .  x 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Linendoll,  Mead^iile, 

Crawford  County,  Pa .  8.95 

C.  B.  Anderson,  Curwensville,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  Pa . 2.29 

Miss  Rena  Gelser,  Dalton,  Livings¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y .  11.66 

Marion  Hatchery,  Marion,  Marion 

County,  Ohio  .  42.50 

w.  W.  Wisor,  Owego,  Tioga  County, 

N.  Y . ■’  1Q  74 

Orrison  Kocher,  Alderson,  Luzerne 

County  Pa  .  11.lt 

L.  L.  Haggerty,  Dyberry,  Wayne 

County,  Pa .  63 .80 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Torpy,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 

County  pa .  11.25 

"■  D.  Conner,  McComas,  Mercer 

County,  W.  Va .  5.00 

t-  J.  Smith,  Sherburne,  Chenango 

County,  N.  Y . U.  25.00 

Manley  Murray,  Grand  Gorge,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y .  2.50 

Mrs  Ida  Rumsey,  Savona,  Steuben 

County,  N.  Y .  4  02 

Mrs.  L  H.  Torpy,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
County,  Pa . U.  14.40 

ty°N  y6’  G,enfield’  Lewis  Coun- 
George  Warner,  Shu'shan’ '  Washing  I 
ton  County,  N.  Y . 

,®.s-  Hover,  East  Chatham,' Col 
iumbia  County,  N.  Y 

^County  C£""va 

C.SrtyfT'V.  W"dSP"*''  ’ 

A<Conn.fi'e'loSh'  Drifting,  Clearfield 
county,  pa .  «  50 

R'kmar<^Stone'  T rumansburg,  Tomp- 

k ms  County,  N.  Y .  .  15.00 

Humphrey,  Springwater,  Liv- 

County,  N.  Y .  15.00 

cesor„:”a,yD^u,an,ay 

i  .  On*"io: .  w.ayn'  aM 

Banker,  Johnsonville, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y  7 

.  CouyntyWiN.a  yS’  Romu,us>  Sene^ 

H.  Wright,'  Albion',  Or- 

F  F  LCi°Unty;  N‘  Y .  40.00 

Co.'in^6  s<i?’  Nyando>  St.  Lawrence 

tv’  wUv’  Hunt>  Livingston  Coun¬ 
forHW’  J'  Edsa,b  Monroetoa,  Brad- 

F  A  C°^nty’  Pa . 1-98 

Morey,  Brewster,  Putnam 

County,  N.  Y .  17  14 

p  County"  NhJHenS.°n’.  .f! ™ ??.  28  00 

County,  n.°y!  Antwerp’  Jefferson 

IWWach-arrJe  A-  Campbell,  Salem, 

C  7.ash"igton  County,  N.  Y . .. 

County?'  nS°"y  Friendship’  Allegany 

^er'spt'  4ahr’  Stoyestown,  Som- 

Mrs  c  ™nly’  Pa .  5.65 

s'.,„u  Empie»  Sharon  Springs, 
bchoharie  County,  N.  Y.  .V.....! 

C-s G-  Smith,  Three  Mile  Bay,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y . . 

.A’  Place>  Jr- 


3.00 

20.00 

16.95 
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62.50 


E  ace>  Jr->  Meshoppen,  Wyom- 

n9  County,  Pa . .  .  . .  .  .... 

\F.  1 
N.  Y. 


'C  Sr 

•  Heitz,  Marilla,  Erie  County, 


Lamb,  Beaver  Dams,  Schuyler 

County,  n.  Y . . 


2.29 

10.90 

20.00 

2.00 

60.00 


County,  Pa .  8.68 

F.  L.  VanGorder,  Towanda,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa .  8.98 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hurlbert,  Troupsburg, 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y . 7.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  FTnney,  New  Plymouth, 

Vinton  County,  Ohio  . 40.00 

F.  A.  Morey,  Brewerton,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y . 17.14 

H.  J.  Smith,  Sterling  Station,  Cayuga 

County,  N.  Y . 10.00 

W.  J.  Eagan,  Lebanon,  Madison 

County,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Percy  Osborne,  McDonough,  Chenan¬ 
go  County,  N.  Y .  5.00 

Waldo  Cookingham,  Phelps,  Ontario 

County,  N.  Y . . . . ...  60.00 

Richard  Hillman,  Dangali,  Dutchess - 

County,  N.  Y . 12.00 

Mrs.  Harry  Coleman,  Clyde,  Wayne 

County,  N.  Y .  35.00 

Andrew  Beattie,  Massena,  St.  Law- 

ence  County,  N.  Y .  539.46 

George  Boorman,  Marathon,  Cortland 

County,  N.  Y.  . . 16.25 

Forrest  Van  Tassel,  Pope  Mills,  St. 

Lawrence  County,  N.  Y  .  157.86 

E.  W.  Brunelle,  St.  Regis  Falls,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  N.  Y . \  99.60 

R.  J.  Murphy,  Massena,  St.  Lawrence 

County,  N.  Y .  549.49 

Mrs.  Ernest  Goodspeed,  Watertown, 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  . .  3.00 

DeWitt  Forbes,  Massena,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y .  17.83 

Fred  McIntyre,  DeKalb  Junction,  St. 

Lawrence  County,  N.  Y .  36.00 

William  Ratcliffe,  Millington,  Kent 

County,  Md .  16.05 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Benedict,  Bainbridge, 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y .  27.62 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Murry,  Elkland,  Tioga 

County,  Pa.  . . . .  3.98 

Mrs.  Henry  Coleman,  Clyde,  Wayne 

County,  N.  Y .  18.84 

A.  C.  Stevens,  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego 

County,  N.  Y .  9.44 

J.  B.  Aber,  Wellsburg,  Chemung 

County,  N.  Y .  9.08 

Geo.  Swartz,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca 

County,  N.  Y .  27.54 

R.  P.  Kitchin,  Granville  Summit, 

Bradford  County,  Pa .  16.47 

Forrest  Shean  &  Company,  Morgan¬ 
town,  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.  44.95 
John  Purcell,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y .  40.00 

E.  N.  Rode,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  County, 

N.  Y . 6.00 

C.  J.  Walker,  Bemus  Point,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y .  8.00 

Everett  Cameron,  Wallkill,  Ulster 

County,  N.  Y .  10.00 

A.  Keenan,  Rexville,  Steuben  County, 

N.  Y.  ..! .  16.00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Hall,  Conneaut  Lake, 

Crawford  County,  Pa .  1-98 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Vanness,  Wysox,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa .  5.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Thomas,  Malone,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  N.  Y .  10.20 

Mrs.  Michael  Antalek,  Schenectady, 

Schenectady  County,  N.  Y .  14.00 

Bert  Sullivan,  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego 

County,  N.  Y .  14.96 

Henry  Wassink,  Clymer,  Chautauqua 

County,  N.  Y .  9-00 

Mrs.  John  Orr,  Indiana,  Indiana 

County,  Pa .  5.98 

W.  H.  Farmer,  Richland,  Oswego 

County,  N.  Y . 50 

J,  C.  Thompson,  Sandy  Creek,  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Gustav  Feist,  Cannonsburg,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Pa .  5.00 

J.  Hoesli,  Black  Earth,  Dane  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wis .  225.00 

A.  C.  Stevens,  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego 

County,  N.  Y  .  9.44 

Howard  Hoffman,  Clendinin,  Kana- 

ha  'County,  W.  Va .  424.00 

C.  E.  Quinn,  Sterling  Sta.,  Cayuga 

County,  N.  Y . 7.75 

H.  H.  Lucas,  Niobe,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y . 10.87 

D.  M.  Stearns,  So.  Otselic,  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y .  9.13 

Miss  Frances  Hoffman,  Lorain,  Lo¬ 
rain  County,  Ohio  .  20.00 

C.  G.  Smith,  Syracuse,  Onondaga 

County,  N  Y .  10.90 

M.  W.  Westcott,  Erieville,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y .  25.23 

L.  F.  Potter,  Scio,  Allegany  County, 

N.  Y . 19.02 

E.  Foe,  Panama,  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y .  9.10 

Earl  Bailor,  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston 

County,  N.  Y .  9.55 

H  J.  Robertson,  Philadelphia,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  N.  Y .  15.80 

W.  R.  Greene,  South  New  Berlin, 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y .  7.78 

J.  L.  Vanderbrook,  Macedon,  Wayne 

County,  N.  Y .  1.25 

David  Signor,  Walton,  Delaware 

County,  N.  Y . 10.00 

Sterling  Martz,  Berwick,  Columbia 
County,  Pa .  15.00 

M.  K.  Morse,  Halcott  Ctr.,  Greene 

County,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Mrs.  Geo.  Southern,  Morris,  Otse¬ 
go  County,  N.  Y  . 4.00 


Making  dirt  pay 

Satisfaction  in  farming  and  profitable  yields,  with  the  least 
expense,  come  from  a  well  developed  soil  fertility  program. 

Good  management  in  any  business  is  simply:  The  meeting 
of  particular  problems  with  persistence  and  well  directed 
effort. 

The  productiveness  of  soils  depends  upon  how  they  are 
managed.  Building  and  maintaining  soil  fertility  are  the 
basis  of  successful  farming. 

High  yields  make  low  costs.  Producing  a  higher-than- 
average  yield  insures  a  fair  income  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Develop  a  soil  fertility  program  for  your  farm.  Practice  it 
persistently.  Use  those  elements  of  plant  food  most  required 
—do  not  waste  money  and  effort  on  haphazard  fertilization. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  problem,  consult  your  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  or  County  Agricultural  Agent.  You  will 
get  invaluable  assistance. 


Secure  your  1926  fertilizers  early.  Adopt 
a  soil  building  program. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  HI.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


.  Trade  Mar K 
Registered 


New  FREE  book 

Pan  or  AC  Qaotes  you  lowest  fac- 
naaigco  tory  prices  on  Quality 

heating  stoves,  fornacee, 
J  /  /  3  porcelain  enamel  combi- 
g  "  nation  ranges,  coal  and 
■in  wood  ranges  and  gaa 
W|»  stoves.  200  stylesand  siz¬ 
es.  Cash  or  easy  terms — 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
30  days  FREE  trial;  360  days 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  560,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Make  a  $2S 
to  $75  saving  by  sending 
postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Sto%e  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You’ 


The 
“Royal’ 

i  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderfu f  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  ao 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 
.ROOFS 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  froni 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  Wo  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roo  flags.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc, 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 
162  or  for  Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
512-262  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


F  '  E 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  739,  Security  Bank  Bnildint 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington,  D.C. 
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ALiving  Room  ByDay 
ACozy  Bed  Room 
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Davenport 
Quickly 
Converted 
into  a  Large 
Comfortable 
Bed 
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Small  picture  shows  Bed  Davenport  open , 
ready  for  use  as  a  Full  Size  Bed 


SO  Days*  Free  Trial 


No  master  wnere  yon  live  you  can  use  this  splendid  Bed  Daven¬ 
port  suite  for  30  Days  in  your  own  home.  You  can  do  this  at  my 
risk  and  expense.  It  at  the  end  ot  the  trial  period  your  satistac- 
tion  is  not  complete;  it  you  are  not  convinced  that  these  3  pieces 


are  regular  $75  value,  you  may  return  them.  I  will  refund^  I 
your  first  payment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  1 1 
cost  you  a  penny.  There  are  positively  no  strings  to  my  money- 
back  bond;  1  have  made  it  for  years  on  everything  I  sell 


It  will  pay  you  to  own  this  Massive,  Double-Service, 
Bed  Davenport  Suite.  By  day  it  is  a  Handsome,  Digni¬ 
fied,  Comfortable  Living  Room  Suite.  By  night,  it  easily 
and  quickly  transforms  the  living  room  into  a  cozy  bed¬ 
room.  The  Colonial  design  of  these  three  pieces  is  most 
attractive  and  you  will  also  be  delighted  with  the  com¬ 
fortable, high-quality  upholstery.The  superior  materials 
and  honest  construction  are  full  assurance  that  this 
suite  will  last  you  many  years.  The  advantages  of  the 


Bed  Davenport  are  many ;  you  are  always  ready  for  the 
unexpected  guest.  You  can  now  have  friends  stay 
overnight,  whom  you  could  not  accommodate  before. 
Or,  right  here  is  the  extra  bedroom  that  perhaps  the 
family  has  long  needed.  You  have  your  choice  of  two 
rich  finishes.  Glossed  Golden  Oak  or  Highly  Polished 
Mahogany;  be  sure  to  state  your  choice  of  Finish. 
The  Complete  Suite  will  be  sent  anywhere  on  30  Days’ 
Free  Home  Trial. 


SSSjSal*  *59  *95 

may  Return  the  Suite  )  Easy  Monthly  Payments 

These  three  Substantial  Pieces  are  Large,  Comfortable,  and 
Most  Attractive.  They  are  built  throughout  of  solid  oak 
finished  Golden,  or  of  hardwood.  Mahogany  finish,  and  are 
thoroughly  air-seasoned  and  kiln-dried.  The  frames  on  all 
pieces  are  sturdy  and  Massive,  with  handsome  ornamental 
Scrolls  on  posts.  The  seats  and  backs  are  covered  with  an 
excellent  grade  of  Brown  Spanish  Artificial  Leather  that 
will  give  enduring  service.  All  seats  are  “Non-Sag”  con¬ 
struction,  with  oil  tempered  coil  spring  supports,  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  sanitary,  resilient  upholstering  ma¬ 
terials.  Requires  Little  Wall  Space — Easy  to  Operate: 

— The  Davenport  is  especially  desirable  for  Medium  sized 
homes.  When  closed  it  takes  up  only  57  inches  wall  space; 
yet  when  open  it  makes  a  comfortable  bed  for  two  people. 

It  is  very  easy  to  operate — opens,  with  one  easy  motion. 

You  do  not  sleep  on  the  upholstery,  but  on  a  separate  and 
comfortable  bed-spring  built  into  the  Davenport;  there  are 
2  sets  of  springs,  one  in  seat,  the  other  in  the  bed  section. 


Nor  do  you  have  to  carry  bedding  from  another  room. 
Bedding  remains  in  position  within  the  Davenport,  when 
it  is  closed.  Size  of  bed  section  is  72  x  48  inches;  it  is  large 
enough  for  two  people  and  is  as  comfortable  as  a  regulation 
bed;  length  over  all  is  57  inches.  Width  of  front  posts  and 
arms  is  3  !4  inches.  Arm  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair  are  Mas¬ 
sive,  Roomy  and  Comfortable;  they  are  20  inches  wide  be¬ 
tween  arms,  and  the  arms  are  3  inches  wide.  These  2  pieces 
have  the  same  superior  quality-construction,  design  and 
finish  as  the  Davenport.  Remember  you  have  your 
choice  of  2  finishes.  Highly  Glossed  Golden  Oak, 
or  Highly  Polished  Mahogany.  Be  sure  to  state 
your  choice.  Order  No.  TA4245.  Sale  Price 
$59  05  Terms  $1.00  with  Order,  $4.00  Monthly. 


Wanted:  100,000  New  Friends 

I  want  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  new  friends  this 
year.  I  want  you  to  be  among  this  number.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  customer,  for  then  you  will  be  my  friend.  When 
you  deal  with  Spear,  dissatisfaction  is  impossible,  loss 
is  impossible.  If  anyone  is  going  to  loseT  am  the  one 
that  suffers;  not  you— ever.  Thirty  years  and  more  of 
a  “Square  Deal  to  the  Nation”  guarantee  that  the 
House  of  Spear  is  entitled  to  your  complete  confidence. 

Home  Furnishing  Guide  FREE! 

My  new  1926  Catalog  is  a  huge  treasure-house  of  Happy  Home 
Furnishing  Ideas.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  furniture  and 
furnishings,  that  no  matter 
what  your  taste  or  need,  you 
ar«  certain  to  find  exactly 
what  you  want  and  at  the 
right  price.  Before  you  buy 
anything  anywhere  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  Big  Free  Book. 

Then  you  will  know  why 
thousands  of  families  buy 
everything  they  need  from 
me.  My  prices  are  the  Low¬ 
est,  I  Give  the  Longest  Time 
to  Pay.  Everything  I  sellfa 
sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial 
with  a  Money-Back  Bond 
that  protects  you  to  the 
limit.  Send  for  my  Free 
Book  today,  it  shows  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Bargains  in  Furni¬ 
ture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Stoves 
and  everything  for  the 
Home. 


President 


Spear  ®C©.« 


DeptB-3 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  B-31,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  the  Complete  3 -Piece  Bed  Davenport  Suite  as  described  above.  En¬ 
closed  is  $1.00  first,  payment.  It  Is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  dayar 
trial  I  am  satisfied.  I  will  send  you  $4.00  monthly.  Order  No.  TA4245.  Price 
$59.95.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog 
also.  Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  [] 

If  you  want  Mahogany  put  an  X  in  this  [] 

Name  . .  Occupation 

B.  F.  D.,  Box  or  Street  and  No . . . . . . 

Post  Office  . =*>. .  State  . . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  fGi  office  fill  in  line  beii 


•» 


©1?I$ 

Spear  &  Co. 


Home  Furnlshers  tor  the  People  of  ftmerictL 

"  . .  Ill'll^— —e  . BIIITIIOIII  MU  1.1  ITWII  I  ... 


Send  Shipment  to . . . . . . . . . 

<7  f*n — Jirfet  wirt  ft*  Fpm  Ctltleg  Only,  Send  No  Muwy,  pin  A  dor*  rj 
jMTMMl  end  write  yeiar  *me  eed  eddnie  pWidy  m  Ike ahn  UeN<  “ 


Founded  in  1842 


Is  the  Purebred  Business  Coming  Back? 


herds  .aluable  and  hence 
profitable,  the  owners  of  pure- 
breds  should  constantly  look 
to  enhance  the  price  of  milk 
as  well  as  to  lower  the  cost 
of  production.  '  This  can  only 
be  done  b\  the  study  of  econ¬ 
omics  and  our  breeders  must 
learn  to  grow  largely  their 
own  grain  rations  in  order  to 
cut  down  that  expense.  Our 
forefathers  who  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  purebred  animals  fol¬ 
lowed  this  principle.  As  own¬ 
ers  of  purebred  cattle  we  must 
constantly  work  to  encourage 
a  greater  consumption  of 
milk.  We  hear  talk  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  over  production  but 
by  proper  propaganda  we  can 
create  a  demana  which  will  re¬ 
lieve  this  anxiety.  In  1920 
about  eighty-nine  billion 
pounds  of  milk  was  produced 
in  the  United  States  while  in 
1925  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
billion  pounds  were  produced 
and  consumed  at  a  greater 
price,  which  explains  the 
theory  of  our  production  if 
the  people  are  educafed  to  use 
( Continued  on  page  170) 


Rearing  of  Purebreds 
Must  Be  Safeguarded 

C.  F.  Bigler 

Breeder  of  Holstein  Friesians 
and  Secretary  of  New 
York  State  Holstein 
Friesian  Association 

I  HAVE  been  asked  for  my 
opinion  as  to  the  outlook 
for  the  purebred  dairy  cattle 
and  in  order  to  establish  a 
point  I  feel  that  reasons 
should  be  given  along  with 
statements  of  this  kind. 

We  have  been  through  a 
very  trying  period  for  the 
past  few  years  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  industry,  largely  due  to 
false  records,  inflated  prices 
and  a  general  dairy  depression. 
To  me  the  outlook  .is  good, 
provided  the  rearing  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  is  properly  safe¬ 
guarded.  In  every  breed 
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YOU  can  "hold  up  your  end”  too — for  Broadway, 
so  far  as  the  movies  are  concerned,  is  right  in 
your  nearest  town.  There  you’ll  find,  for  example, 
the  famous  screen  comedy  that  is  shaking  all  New 
York  with  laughter  and  thrills — "Clothes  Make  the 
Pirate,”  a  First  National  picture  featuring  the  cele¬ 
brated  stage  Comedian,  Leon  Errol,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  screen  actress,  Dorothy  Gish. 

Probably  this  splendid  picture  is  showing  in  . 

your  town  tonight — if  not  tonight,  it  will  be  n 

there  soon — you  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  iw 

Humor  like  Mark  T wain’s,  the  flavor  of 
a  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  pirate 
story  and  the  picturesqueness 
of  old- time  New  England  ^gjjg 

are  combined  in  this 

merry  tale  of  a  timid  lir*' 


tailor  who  trembled  before  a  shrewish  woman  on  the 
sea  of  matrimony  but  became  a  hero,  even  to  her, 
on  the  seas  of  the  buccaneers. 

Enjoy  Leon  Errol — the  actor  with  the  funny  legs — 
as  the  hiding  tailor  whom  the  desperate  pirates 
mistake  for  their  new  chief.  Travel  with  him  from 
Boston  to  Bernini — thrill  to  the  spectacular  sea 
fight  between  the  pirate  craft  and  a  British  frigate, 
w  Follow  spirited  Dorothy  Gish  in  her  love- 

■'1^  quest  with  her  handsome  sailor.  Laugh 

*jp  with  the  joviality  of  this  great  comedy 

photo-play  that  is  doing  a  world 
°f  folks  a  world  of  good. 

I Then  you  can  smile  with 

your  friends  and  say, 
W\  W\\  "Fine!  We’ve  seen  it 


Thrills 


stf.- 


Sam  E.Rork.  Presents 

LEON  ERROL*-  DOROTHY  GISH 


^ 


‘lOith, 

Nita  Naldi 
Yuliy  Marshall 
George  Marion 


Adapted  and  Supervised  by 

MARION  FAIRFAX 

Directed  by 

MAURICE  TOURNEUR 
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How  Y our  Local  T ax  Machinery  W orks 

Some  Information  You  Should  Have  in  Order  to  Reduce  Taxes 

EVERYBODY  has  come  to  know  that  Right  here  is  a  great  chance  for  injustice,  ine.  The  assessors  shall  complete  the  roll  on 
most  of  our  farm  tax  troubles  are  with-  How  do  the  assessors  get  their  information  in  or  before  August  1st.  They  must  post  notices 
in  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  farm  itself,  your  locality?  Do  you  think  that  property  is  of  the  assessment  conspicuously  in  three  or 
The  biggest  part  of  our  taxes  comes  fairly  assessed?  Is  personal  property  included  more  public  places,  stating  that  they  have 
from  the  expenses  of  the  school  district,  the  in  the  assessment?  Here  is  opportunity  for  a  completed  the  assessment  roll  and  that  a  copy 
road,  the  village,  the  town  and  the  county,  worthwhile  discussion  in  your  Grange.  How  has  been  left  with  one  of  their  number,  where 
But  how  many  of  us  really  know  the  simple  many  of  you  have  taken  any  action  in  working  it  may  be  seen  or  examined  by  any  person 
facts  as  to  how  these  taxes  are  assessed  with  the  assessors  for  a  right  assessment?  until  the  third  Tuesday  in  August.  On  that 


and  collected  and  what  they  are  paid 
out  for?  Of  course,  any  intelligent 
action  in  the  reduction  of  taxes  must 
be  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  In  order  to  help  you 
along  in  this  problem  of  getting  taxes 
down,  and  to  give  Granges  and  other 
L  local  organizations  information  upon 
m  which  to  act,  American  Agriculturist 
^  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  looking 
up  the  local  tax  facts;  and  then  we 
went  to  Chemung  County,  New  York, 
and  obtained  the  actual  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  taxes  have  increased  and 
showing  the  items  for  which  the  tax 
monies  are  paid.  This  information  as 
applied  to  New  York  State  is  given  on 
this  page.  We  hope  you  will  read  and  re¬ 
read  it  and  that  it  may  serve  as  a  program 
of  discussion  in  your  local  meetings. 

How  Taxes  are  Assessed 

The  law  provides  that  the  assessors 
in  each  district  shall  annually  between 


Can  You  Tell? 

HOW  many  of  you  can  explain  the  simple  fundamental  facts 
about  local  tax  assessment  and  collection?  We  have  lived 
in  country  districts  all  of  our  lives  and  we  confess  that  we  did 
not  know  all  of  these  facts  until  we  looked  them  up.  More¬ 
over,  we  had  a  hard  job  finding  the  information  because  there 
seemed  to  be  little  of  it  in  print. 

Can  you  tell  how  your  assessors  are  elected,  what  pay  they 
get,  how  they  work,  and  whether  they  do  their  job  well  or  not? 
What  do  you  know  about  your  collectors,  anyway?  What  do 
they  do  with  the  tax  money  after  they  get  it?  What  can  you  do 
if  you  think  your  property  is  assessed  too  high?  What  happens 
if  you  refuse  to  pay  your  taxes? 

These  are  a  few  simple  questions  that  are  answered  in  the 
short  article  on  this  page,  information  that  all  of  us  must  have 
before  we  can  take  any  intelligent  action  in  reducing  our  farm 
taxes. 

Read  this  article  out  loud  in  your  farm  meeting  and  next 
week  watch  for  some  figures  showing  what  has  happened  in  the 
rural  county  of  Chemung,  New  York.  We  are  keeping  busy  on 
this  problem.  Are  you?  Or  do  you  expect  to  go  on  meekly 
paying  the  increasing  burden  each  year? — The  Editors. 


day,  the  assessors  will  meet  to  review 
their  assessments. 

Complainants  shall  file  with  the 
assessors  a  statement  under  oath  speo 
ifying  the  respect  in  which  the  assess¬ 
ment  claimed  is  wrong.  The  assessors 
can  take  evidence,  administer  oaths, 
and  hear  proof.  When  the  assessors 
have  completed  their  roll  they  make 
oath  that  to  their  best  belief  their 
assessments  represent  the  true  value. 

If  the  assessors  fail  to  get  together 
to  review  complaints,  any  person  ag¬ 
grieved  may  report  to  the  Board  o£ 
Supervisors  at  its  next  meeting,  which 
shall  have  power  to  correct  assessment* 

When  the  roll  has  been  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  verified,  the  assessors  are 
required  to  make  two  copies,  one  to  be 
retained  by  them  and  the  other  filed 
with  the  town  clerk  on  or  before 
September  15th.  They  then  must  post 
notice  in  three  public  places  and  pub¬ 
lish  in  one  or  more  newspapers  that 


January  1  and  July  1  ascertain  by  diligent  in-  Such  action  could  very  well  be  taken  through  the  final  roll  has  been  completed.  On  or  be- 
quiry  all  the  property  and  the  names  of  a  committee  representing  local  farmers  or  a  fore  October  1st  the  roll  shall  be  delivered  by 


all  persons  taxable.  One  assessor  alone  can¬ 
not  make  the  assessment.  The  assessors  may 
avail  themselves  of  information  by  inquiry 
and  otherwise. 


local  farm  organization. 

The  law  provides  that  if  the  party  assessed 
claims  injustice  has  been  done,  he  may  file 
affidavit  which  the  assessors  afterwards  exam- 


the  assessors  to  the  town  supervisor. 

Two  assessors  are  elected  at  the  polls  every 
other  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years  and 
( Continued  on  page  172) 


Where  They  Tell  What  A  Hen  Can  Do 

Back  of  the  Scenes  at  an  Egg-Baying  Contest  at  the  State  School  on  Long  Island 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


AWEEK  or  so  ago  I  made  a  trip  out  on 
Long  Island  to  get  an  inside  picture 
of  the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest  that  is  being  conducted  at 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farming- 
dale.  They  have  been  forging  ahead,  accom¬ 
plishing  great  things  down  there  and  poultry- 
men  should  know  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  done.  When  I  had  been  “through  the 
works”  as  the  saying  goes,  I  came  Jo  one  con¬ 
clusion.  Every  man  who  keeps  hens,  wheth¬ 
er  50,  500  or  more,  should  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  visit  such  a  place.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  every  one  should  flock  to  Farming- 
dale  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  contests  that 
are  being  conducted  in  Connecticut,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland  and  other  states.  Obviously 
that  would  be  impractical.  But  by  all  means 
try  to  get  to  see  the  one  nearest  you  at  least. 
Perhaps  you  may  know  more  than  they  do. 
Then  again  the  chances  are  that  they  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  a  thing  or  two.  A  man  should 
not  visit  an  egg  laying  ^contest  in  a  critical 
frame  of  mind.  He  should  go 
there  to  get  all  he  can  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it — real 
practical  experience. 

Doing  a  Lot  With  a  Little 

They  started  holding  egg 
laying  contests  at  Farming- 
dale  several  years  ago,  but  it 
is  only  during  the  last  couple 
of  years  that  they  got  down 
to  brass  tacks — real  business. 

There  is  plenty  of  it  there 
now.  Every  square  foot  is 
being  utilized, — such  is  the 
lack  of  room.  Standing 
amid  the  contest  laying 
houses  is  the  main  poultry 
building,  the  headquarters  of 


the  poultry  department  of  the  school.  That  is 
where  Professor  C.  E.  Lee  holds  forth  with  his 
assistants,  E.  B.  Banner  and  D.  H.  Horton 
who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  egg  laying 
contest.  It  does  not  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  see  how  inadequate  their  quarters  are.  They 
are  not  saying  much  about  it  but  are  doing  the 
best  job  possible  with  what  they  have. 

The  one  small  frame  building  has  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  student  classrooms,  feed  storage 
and  mixing  rooms,  incubator  cellar,  candling 
and  killing  rooms,  offices  and  record  rooms,  all 
right  up  to  the  roof.  Every  nook  and  corner 
is  utilized. 

Well  I  started  to  tell  you  about  the  contest 
and  the  hens  instead  of  the  quarters.  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton  took  me  around  to  see  the  hens.  There 
are  several  thousand  cf  them,  an  even  thous¬ 
and  in  the  contest  consisting  of  100  entries  of 
10  birds  each.  Two  entries  or  20  birds  occupy 


the  same  house.  It  is  not  ideal.  It  would  bft 
better  if  each  entry  occupied  its  own  house.  It 
would  minimize  the  possibility  of  one  entry 
infecting  another  with  some  communicable 
disease,  if  an  entry  were  so  infected.  However, 
there  are  not  enough  houses  to  follow  this  plan 
so  therefore  they  have  to  do  the  next  best 
thing,  and  double  up.  The  birds  in  each  pen 
are  easily  identified  by  the  use  of  leg  bands. 
The  even  numbered  entries  carry  a  band  of 
one  color  while  the  odd  numbered  birds  carry 
a  different  color.  In  addition  to  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  hen  has  a  metal  leg  band  that  carries 
her  own  individual  number.  That  makes  it 
possible  to  credit  every  hen  with  her  pro¬ 
duction. 

Records  Carefully  Maintained 

For  instance,  while  I  was  in  one  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  that  included  entries  93 
and  94,  Mr.  Horton  removed  a  hen  from  a 
trapnest.  All  of  the  birds  are  trapnested,  of 
course.  From  the  leg  band  she  was  identified 
as  number  7  of  entry  93.  The 
egg  she  laid  was  marked  7-93. 
On  the  wall  was  a  chart.  It 
carries  the  weekly  production 
of  each  entry.  On  chart  num¬ 
ber  93  hen  number  7  was  giv¬ 
en  credit  for  an  egg  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Figure  7  was  written  in 
the  Saturday  square,  instead 
of  a  check.  This  is  done  to 
avoid  any  mistake  by  those 
who  are  removing  the  hens 
from  a  trapnest  are  in  hurry 
and  by  accident  may  place  a 
check  in  the  square  belonging 
to  another  hen.  By  marking 
down  number  7,  that  individual 
hen  is  assured  of  her  full  credit, 
( Continued  on  page  173) 


A  view  of  part  of  the  contest  range  at  the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  at 

Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
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More  Study  of  Cattle  Diseases  Needed 

SITUATION  is  developing  in  the  dairy  and 
livestock  business  to  which  no  one  except 
a  few  veterinary  scientists  are  giving  any  at¬ 
tention.  Nevertheless,  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  development  of  these  troubles 
they  will  soon  cause  untold  expense  and 
trouble.  All  know  what  bovin  tuberculosis 
has  done  and  is  doing  to  the  cattle  industry. 
iWe  all  know  what  the  work  of  controlling  this 
one  disease  is  costing  not  only  the  farmers  but 
all  citizens. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  other  cattle  disease 
that  is  equally  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  and  there 
are  others  that  are  rapidly  developing  into 
serious  menaces.  Although  we  do  not  seem  to 
hear  so  much  about  contagious  abortion  as 
we  do  tuberculosis,  it  is,  with  its  complications, 
probably  causing  more  loss  to  cattle  owners. 

Another  disease  that  we  are  just  beginning 
to  hear  something  about  which  the  veterin¬ 
arians  say  may  become  very  serious  is  known 
as  the  Johne’s  Disease.  Then  there  is  a  long 
list  of  minor  cattle  pests  which  weaken  the 
resistance  of  the  animal  and  pave  the  way  for 
tuberculosis  or  abortion. 

To  meet  these  menaces,  very  little  is  being- 
done,  for  one  reason  because  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  Millions  are  being  spent  in  the 
campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
rightly,  but  these  millions  will  be  mostly  lost 
unless  the  herds  are  kept  clean  afterwards 
and  unless  other  diseases  which  are  equally 
bad  or  which  weaken  the  animal  so  that  T.B. 
can  get  a  hold  are  controlled. 

What  is  needed,  and  needed  immediately,  are 
funds  to  employ  the  best  research  scientists  in 
the  country  for  study  of  contagious  abortion  and 
other  new  cattle  diseases  to  find  methods  of  con¬ 
trol.  Dean  Moore  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  realizes  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  of  immediate  study  by  the 
best  available  scientists.  He  has  asked  the  State 
Legislature  for  a  modest  appropriation  to  start 
this  work.  In  the  interests  of  both  the  farmers 
and  the  consumer..,  this  appropriation  should  be 
granted  so  that  immediate  work  can  be  started. 

We  believe  that  similar  work  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  also  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


We  Join  The  World  Court 

NE  of  the  most  important  steps  ever  taken 
by  the  United  States  of  America  occurred 
on  January  27th,  when  the  United  States  Senate 
voted,  seventy-six  to  seventeen,  to  join  the  World 
Court.  The  permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  (The  World  Court)  was  established  in 
December  1920.  The  Court  sits  regularly  at 
The  Hague.  It  acts  upon  issues  submitted  to  it 
for  decision  by  the  nations  interested.  It  also 
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oil  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Among  the  ques¬ 
tions  recognized  as  suitable  for  submission  to  the 
Court  are  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  any 
question  of  international  law,  and  the  existence 
of  any  fact  which  if  established  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  breach  of  any  international  obligation. 
There  are  no  means  of  enforcing  the  Court’s 
decision  except  by  moral  authority  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  nations  which  submitted  questions 
for  decision.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Court,  it  has  been  kept  steadily  busy. 

There  are  forty-eight  nations  now  in,  and  fif¬ 
teen  nations  not  in,  but  seven  of  this  fifteen  are 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  so  that  there  are  only 
eight  in  neither  the  League  nor  the  Court.  It  is 
significant  that  among  these  eight  are  the  nations 
wdrich  have  been  responsible  for  the  most  trouble 
in  the  world  in  recent  years.  They  include : 
Afghanistan,  Equador,  Egypt,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  United  States  has  done  well  to  get  out  of 
such  company.  But  more  than  this,  it  nas  taken 
a  step  with  the  other  leading  and  progressive  na¬ 
tions  of  the  wTorld  which  should  mean  much  for 
international  peace. 

America  in  the  past  has  been  justified  no 
doubt  in  its  policy  of  isolation.  But  with  the 
rapid  development  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication,  bringing  all  of  the  world  very  close 
together,  such  a  policy  of  isolation  is  no  longer 
practicable.  A  war  •  among  the  nations  is  very 
much  our  business.  Whether  we  participate  in  it 
or  iot  it  affects  our  whole  economic,  social  and 
spiritual  life. 


Great  Men  Talk  To  Our  Boys 

WE  are  very  glaci  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
every  issue  of  the  Standard  Farm  Papers, 
including  American  Agriculturist,  will  con¬ 
tain  a  direct  personal  message  to  the  farm  boys 
of  America  from  some  great  man.  A  short  time 
ago  we  published  one  of  these  statements  from 
President  Coolidge  in  the  form  of  a  New  Year’s 
message.  On  page  177  of  this  issue  there  is  a 
greeting  to  our  boys  from  Billy  Sunday,  the 
evangelist.  In  coming  issues,  some  of  our  leading 
men  who  will  talk  to  our  boys  in  these  messages 
through  our  columns  are :  Jan.e.c  R.  Angell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  University;  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Stamford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Hiram  Johnson,  United  States  Senator 
from  California;  and  William  Howard  Taft,  for¬ 
mer  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  suggest  to  fathers  and  mothers  that  you 
get  the  boys  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  brief 
talks,  and  possibly  you  would  enjoy  reading  them 
yourselves. 


Please  Excuse  Mistakes 

VERY  often  we  have  a  letter  from  some 
reader  which  begins  or  ends  with  “Please 
excuse  mistakes.”  We  want  to  say  that  no 
apologies  are  necessary,  and  that  we  hope 
none  of  our  readers  will  ever  hesitate  to  write 
us  because  he  may  not  be  able  to  express  him¬ 
self  just  in  the  right  way.  Everybody  makes 
mistakes,  and  farm  people  particularly  are  ex¬ 
cusable  for  mistakes  in  English  or  spelling  for 
they  have  been  too  busy  with  making  a  living 
for  themselves  and  for  other  folks  to  keep  up 
to  the  minute  on  grammar. 

So  if  you  have  something  that  you  think 
we  ought  to  know,  set  it  down  in  a  letter  as 
best  you  can.  We  will  understand  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  get  it. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AT  this  time  of  Lincoln’s  oirthday,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  me  to  repeat  a  story  here  which 
you  have  probably  heard  many  times,  but  which 
to-  me  illustrates  the  character  of  Lincoln  better 
than  anything  else  I  have  ever  heard. 

Tn  t86t  Willirtm  ‘-Untt  n  cnldipr  hnv  from 


Vermont,  was  caught  sleeping  at  his  sentry  post 
one  night  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  He  had 
voluntarily  taken  the  place  of  a  sick  comrade  the 
night  before  and  the  very  next  night  he  was 
drafted  for  sentry  duty  himself,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  unable  to  stay  awake  two  nights  in 
succession. 

A  committee  of  Scott’s  comrades  including  his 
captain  travelled  to  Washington  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  an  ^effort  to  save  this  young  Vermont 
farmer.  When  the  captain  had  stated  Scott’s  case 
to  Lincoln,  he  ended  his  speech  by  saying : 

_  “He  is  as  brave  a  boy  as  there  is  in  your  army, 
sir.  William  Scott  is  no  coward.  Our  mountains 
breed  no  cowards.” 

“Captain,”  said  the  President,  “your  boy  shall 
not  be  shot.  That  is,  not  tomorrow,  or  until  I 
hear  more  about  this  case.  I  shall  attend  to  this 
matter  myself.  I  will  go  up  to  the  camp  today.” 

True  to  his  word,  Lincoln  went  to  the  camp 
and  Scott  afterward  told  his  comrades  the  story 
of  his  interview  with  the  President. 

Said  he :  “The  President  is  the  kindest  man  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  was  scared  at  first,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  so  easy  with  me,  so  gentle,  that  I 
soon  forgot  my  fright.  He  asked  me  all  about 
my  people  at  home,  the  neighbors,  the  farm,  and 
who  my  school  mates  were.  Then  he  asked  me 
v  about  Mother,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  could  take 
her  photograph  from  my  bosom  and  show  it  to 
him.  He  said  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  that 
Mother  still  lived  and  how,  if  he  were  in  my 
place,  he  would  try  to  make  her  a  proud  mother 
and  never  cause  her  a  sorrow  or  a  tear. 

“But  why  did  he  say  so  much  about  my  mother, 
when  he  knew  I  must  die  the  next  morning  ?  Then 
the  President  stood  up  and  said  to  me: 

“  ‘My  boy,  stand  up  here  and  look  me  in  the 
face.’ 

“I  did  as  he  bade  me. 

“  ‘My  boy,’  he  said,  ‘you  are  not  going  to  be 
shot  tomorrow.  I  believe  you  when  you  tell  me 
you  could  not  keep  awake.  I  am  going  to  trust 
you  and  send  you  back  to  your  regiment.  But  I 
have  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  your 
account.  I  have  come  clear  up  here  from  Wash¬ 
ington  when  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  what  I 
want  to  know  is  how  are  you  going  to  pay  my 
bill?’ 

“There  was  a  big  lump  in  my  throat.  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  die,  you  see.  Then  to  have  it  all 
changed  in  a  minute.  But  I  crowded  down  the 
lump  and  managed  to  say. 

“  ‘I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  thei-e  must 
be  some  way  to  pay  you,  and  I  shall  find  it.  There 
is  the  bounty  in  the  savings  bank.  Maybe  I 
could  borrow  some  money  on  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm,  so  that  altogether  I  could  raise  five  or  six 
hundred  dollars  for  you.’ 

“Then  Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  looked  into  my  face,  as  if  he  were 
very  sorry  and  said: 

“  ‘My  boy,  my  bill  is  a  very  large  one.  Your 
friends  cannot  pay  it,  nor  the  bounty,  or  the  farm 
mortgage,  or  all  of  your  comrades.  There  is 
only  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  pay  it,  and  his 
name  is  William  Scott.  If  from  this  day  William 
Scott  does  his  duty  so  that  when  we  meet  again 
he  can  look  me  in  the  face  as  he  does  now  and 
say,  “I  have  kept  my  promise  and  I  have  done 
my  duty  as  a  soldier,”  then  my  debt  will  be  paid. 
Will  you  make  that  promise,  and  try  to  keep  it?” 

The  following  spring,  in  March  1862,  in  a 
charge,  Scott  was  almost  the  first  one  in  advance 
and  he  was  the  last  to  retreat.  Then  he  recrossed 
the  river  under  fire  with  a  wounded  soldier  on  his 
back  and  when  he  had  carried  him  to  safety,  he 
returned  to  assist  others.  On  his  last  trip  carrying 
the  last  wounded  man  across  the  stream,  he 
struggled  with  nis  living  burden  to  the  shore  and 
fell  literally  shot  to  pieces. 

In  April  1865,  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and 
I  like  to  think  of  that  meeting  that  I  am  sure 
took  place  somewhere,  somehow,  between  the 
spirits  of  William  Scott  and  Abraham  Lincoln# 
when  Scott  was  able  to  say: 

“We  have  met  again,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  hav6 

bent  mv  nrnmisp  J’ 
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Dairymen  Are  Getting  Together 


[5)  1ST 


Committees  From  Three  Counties  Write  Declaration  ot  Independence 


THE  first  concrete  move  toward  the 
bringing  of  all  dairymen  of  New  York 
state  together  under  one  organization 
for  mutual  protection  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  committees  of  Jefferson,.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Oswego  county  farmers  in  Water- 
town  Saturday. 

Six  of  the  men — two  from  each  county — 
wrote  what  one  man  termed  the  first  draft  of 
“the  Dairymen’s  Declaration  of  Independence.” 
This  action  came  near  the  close  of  a  five  hour 
session  during  which  men  of  all  producers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.,  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers  Association  and  the  Non-Pooling 
Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Association,  and  in¬ 
dependent  poducers  declared  they  were  tired 
of  factional  “squabbling”  and  wanted  to  see 
genuine  cooperation. 

All  through  the  discussion  which  was  free 
and  constructive,  but  at  no  time  critical  or  un¬ 
friendly,  there  ran  an  unmistakable  note  call¬ 
ing  for  coordination  of  effort  not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  New  York  market  fro.  .  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  from  the  west  but  also  ■■■■ 
to  secure  equitable  freight  rates  and 
tariff  protection.  Every  man  who 
spoke  emphasized  that  all  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  must  “get-together.”  There 
much  talk  of  action  to  secure 
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counties  favor  the  federation  under  a  unified 
plan  of  all  organizations  of  milk  producers  whose 
membership  is  held  by  legal  contracts, 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  recommend 
that  all  milk  producers  not  so  united  In  a  legal 
working  organization  form  in  one  new  organiza¬ 
tion  so  planned  that  it  can  work  in  harmony  with 
the  now  organized  groups, 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  these  groups 
when  so  organized  elect  representatives  to  whom 
they  agree  to  delegate  the  sale  of  their  products 
with  distributors.” 

It  was  6  o’clock  when  this  resolution  was 
brought  in.  Some  of  the  men  had  been  compelled 
to  get  home  for  milking.  It  was  therefore  de¬ 
cided  to  table  the  proposition  until  io  o’clock  next 
Thursday  morning  when  the  same  body  will  meet 
again  to  act  on  it,  before  it  goes  to  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  all  dairy  counties  to  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon. 


Hurrah! 


was 


freight  rate  adjustments  that  would 
give  New  York  dairymen  the  benefit  of 
their  preferred  location,  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  of  foreign  dairy  products  im¬ 
ports,  their  effect  upon  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  American  farmers  and  need 
of  a  higher  tariff  wall.  These  things 
it  was  agreed,  could  come  only  through 
an  organization  that  would  possess 
sufficient  power  to  command  respect  of 
milk  dealers  and  obedience  by  politi¬ 
cians.  Therefore  creation  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  was  declared  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  step. 


The  Committee  Goes  Slow 

There  was  hesitancy  as  to  how  this 
should  be  gone  about.  This  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  agreement,  but  rather  — 
to  a  desire  to  make  no  mistake,  to  a 
desire  to  move  slowly  and  in  a  way  that  will 
arouse  no  discord  among  the  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  state  who  have 
been  attracted  to  the  movement  launched  by 
Jefferson  county  dairymen. 

E.  L.  Pohl  of  Watertown,  an  independent 
producer,  moved  the  drawing  of  a  draft  for 
creation  of  a  farm  federation  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  all  organizations.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  motion  it  was  pointed  out  that 
W.  S.  Woodcock  of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  an  independent  producer,  had  offered 
the  suggestion  nearest  to  a  plan  when  he  said 
that  a  “central  organization  to  recommend 
prices  and  handle  freight  rate  and  tariff  mat¬ 
ters,”  was  the  crying  need. 

Propose  Federation  of  Milk  Organizations 

Mr.  Pohl’s  motion  was  carried,  Chairman 
Frank  Taylor  of  East  Hounsfield  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Woodcock  and  Earl 
Laidlaw,  Gouverneur  E.  B.  Johnson,  Chaumont; 
W.  A.  Slack,  Black  River;  Louis  Brant,  Mexico 
and  A.  T.  Blount,  Lacona;  to  draw  up  a  tenta¬ 
tive  plan. 

They  presented  the  following : 

“Whereas,  Dairymen  assembled  at  recent  meet¬ 
ings  in  several  counties  of  the  state  of  New  York 
have  emphatically  given  expression  to  a  desire 
for  greater  unity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
producers  and  of  their  various  associations  in  all 
Watters  pertaining  to  the  standardizing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  dairy  products, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates  of  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswego 


YY7HEN  the  report  given  on  this  page  of  the  action  of  the 
VV  Northern  New  York  dairy  committees  came  into  the  office, 
it  gave  me  more  encouragement  and  enthusiasm  for  the  dairy 
business  of  this  section  than  I  have  had  before  in  many  years. 
The  action  taken  at  this  meeting  is  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  great  milk 
strike  of  1916.  For  years  I  have  regretted  the  foolish  and  costly 
fighting  that  has  been  going  on  among  farmers  in  this  section. 
While  they  have  been  quarrelling  with  each  other,  they  have  lost 
many  a  golden  opportunity. 

At  last  there  are  real  indications  that  this  foolish  bickering 
among  dairymen  is  over.  There  are  signs  of  real  cooperation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  crude  plan  has  been  suggested  which  of 
course  will  need  much  refining  but  which  can  be  worked  out 
whereby  all  the  milk  organizations  and  dairymen  can  work  to¬ 
gether  without  losing  their  own  identities.  An  action  of  this  kind 
is  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  wrote  the  article  in  a  recent 
issue  entitled,  “What  Shall  We  Do  About  the  Milk  Business?” 

Let  the  good  work  so  well  begun  continue.  Let  us  have 
committees  from  every  dairy  county  and  let  these  committees 
representing  every  shade  of  thought  among  dairymen  bury  their 
grievances  and  stand  together  for  the  common  good.  Dairymen 
can  depend  upon  the  great  power  of  American  Agriculturist  to 
support  them  in  these  efforts  for  better  marketing  conditions  in 
every  possible  way.  We  are  at  your  service. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


Harry  P.  Hanson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Water- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  promised 
its  support  of  the  farmers’  movement.  He 
showed  the  extent  of  dairy  imports  and  the 
astounding  growth  in  quantity  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Committee  Will  Meet  Again  to  Consider 
Further  Plans 

There  followed  r.  discussion  during  which  each 
of  the  men  expressed  his  views.  These  speakers 
included  N.  S.  Hutchinson,  Heuvelton ;  Isaac 
Mitchell,  Lafargeville ;  W.  H.  Dickson,  Theresa; 
E.  B.  Johnson,  Chaumont;  Fred  Fields,  Sackets 
Harbor;  M.  S.  Streeter,  Gouverneur;  Earl  Laid¬ 
law,  Gouverneur ;  S.  E.  Farley,  manager  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  county  farm  bureau;  O.  G.  Agne, 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  county  farm  bureau ; 
J.  C.  Otis,  manager  of  the  Lewis  county  farm 
bureau,  and  several  others. 

Every  speaker  favored  cooperation  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  beliefs  that  there  muse  be  a  coordina¬ 
tion  among  the  organizations  and  some  means 
evolved  of  bringing  in  men  not  now 
-  "  members  of  any  association. 

Lewis  county  was  not  represented, 
although  it  had  named  a  committee, 
because  of  the  inability  of  its  delegates 
to  come  to  Watertown. 

At  next  Thursday  afternoon’s  meet¬ 
ing  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
representatives  from  a  dozen  dairy 
counties  of  the  state. 


The  men  who  drew  up  the  document  were  free 
in  asserting  that  it  was  but  a  crude  outline  of 
what  will  ultimately  go  to  the  farmers  of  the 
state.  They  expect  that  the  plan  will  be  revised 
and  rewritten,  that  it  may  be  modified  or  added 
to,  but  it  presents  an  outline,  a  beginning  upon 
which  to  work. 

Freight  Rates  Are  Discussed 

There  is  no  thought  of  replacing  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  or 
any  of  the  other  existing  producers  associations. 
The  mention  of  a  legal  contract  raises  a  problem 
which  remains  to  be  solved  in  the  future.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  is  the  only  organization  whose 
members  are  under  a  real  legal  contract  which 
guarantees  that  their  milk  will  be  available  for 
the  market  to  which  the  heads  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  sell  it.  Before  the  outlined  plan  can  be¬ 
come  workable  other  associations  must  have  a 
contract  so  that'  when  a  sales  organization  goes 
into  the  market  to  sell  their  milk  it  can  guarantee 
delivery  when  and  where  specified.  This  and 
many  other  details  are  matters  for  the  future,  but 
matters  which  can  be  straightened  out. 

Confidence  that  these  details  can  be  worked  out 
is  held  by  men  of  every  line  of  thought  in  the 
dairy  business.  They  say  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  farmers  see  the  need  for  getting  together. 
Three  months  ago,  they  say,  a  movement  to  bring 
producers  now  classed  as  independent  into  a  new 
organization  would  have  failed,  but  now  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  succeed. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  opened  with 
a  presentation  of  freight  and  tariff  statistics  by 


Letters  About  the  Present  Milk 
Situation 

YOUR  article  entitled  “What  Shall 
We  Do  About  the  Milk  Business” 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  It  is  about  time  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  was  made  to  unite  the  war¬ 
ring  interests  in  the  milk  business.  It 
certainly  L  a  ;hing  worth  trying  at  this 
time  and  the  need  is  very  great. — H.C.F, 
*  *  * 

We  appreciate  reading  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  we  think  it  is  get- 
-  ting  better  with  each  issue.  I  think  e 

piece  written  in  the  last  issue  on  the 
milk  subject  should  awaken  the  farmers  to  some 
action.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Wat¬ 
ertown  Times  which  shows  the  activities  around 
here  of  the  United  Milk  Products  Corporation. 
This  is  only  in  Jefferson  County  and  I  know 
that  they  have  been  equally  as  active  in  Lewis 
county.  I  am  sending  you  this  to  let  you  know 

that  I  believe  in  cooperation. — F.  W. 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  article 
“What  Shall  We  Do  About  The  Milk  Business’* 
in  the  January  23rd  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. — O.  T. 

*  *  * 

Although  not  an  alarmist,  I  am  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  prospect  of  fluid  milk  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  mid- west.  A  number  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  are  also  worried  especially  as  we  have  been 
told  that  the  United  Milk  Products  Corporation 
will  control  die  Sheffield  distributing  plants 
through  the  recent  deal  in  which  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  was  involved. — T.  T. 

*  *  * 

I  made  butter  during  the  strikes  of  1916  and 
1919  at  Allamuchy,  turning  out  3,000  pounds  in 
191"  and  over  5,000  pounds  in  1919.  with  only 
a  small  barrel  churn  to  do  it  with.  The  farmers 
were  up  against  it  in  those  days  and  they  struck.* 
I  agree  with  you  absolutely  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  outlook. 

In  my  mind  I  see  a  new  organization  of  far¬ 
mers  combined  to  sell  milk  and  thinking  not  of 
pool  or  non-pool  but  of  their  farms  and  families 
first,  and  I  really  believe  they  have  no  time  to 
( Continued  on  page  172) 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

rnamentals.  Shrubs  .Vines. Roses.  Berries 
— .  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  , 


The  proposal  for  a  gasoline  tax  natur-  An  hour  spent  cleaning  and  oiling  plows 
ally  raises  a  lot  of  questions.  Perhaps  and  machinery  now,  will  save  time  in  busy 
the  question  uppermost  in  our  minds  as  hours. — C.  E.  D. 

farmers  is  whether  or  not  _ _ 

gasoline  used  for  other 
than  road  purposes  is 
to  be  taxed.  Our  first 
thought  is  that  it  should 
be  exempted.  But  our 
second  reminds  us  that 
the  proportionate  use  of 
gasoline  for  other  than  road 
purposes,  i.  e.,  for  stationary 
engines,  motor  boats,  aero¬ 
planes,  etc.,  is  much  greater 
off  than  on  farms.  More¬ 
over  the  difficulty  of  separ¬ 
ating  the  use  of  gasoline 
on  the  road  and  elsewhere 
would  tend  to  make  a  liar 
out  of  everybody.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  would  not 


The  Bird  Lover:  Did  I  hear  a  shot?  Why 
slaughter  our  little  feathered  friends? 

The  Sportsman  (unlucky)  :  Yah!  Slaughtered- 
me-eye!  Has  a  rabbit  got  feathers? — Life. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  13,  1926 


Spring  Plans 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 
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Largest  Growers  ot  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


A  BOUT  a  year  gy  jyj  q  BURRITT  be  lar®e  on  the  aver~ 
ago  I  commented  age  farm.  Let  us 


on  the  great  value  of  our  local  farm 
bureau  meetings.  We  have  just  had  an¬ 
other  at  which  Professor  John  Barron 
of  our  State  College  discussed  fertilizer 
practice  for  the  current  year,  alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing  and  rotations  for  this  season  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  large  amount  of  wheat 
land  unsown.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 

meetings  are  in¬ 
valuable  and  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why 
more  persons  do 
not  attend  them. 
They  provide  the 
very  latest  and  best 
information  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  use  for  cur- 
cent  needs  at  this 
year’s  prices,  help 
to  crystallize  one’s 
ideas  on  rotation 
M  C  Burritt  modification  and 
the  use  of  certain 
fields  and  stimulate  our  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  what  often  seems  like  dis¬ 
couraging  outlooks. 

The  use  of  acid  phosphate  is  as  strongly 
advocated  as  ever.  A  standard  of  200 
pounds  per  acre  for  each  year  of  a  five- 
year  rotation  is  set  up  as  a  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  of  our  slit  and  clay  loam  lands 
here  used  for  general  farm  crops,  usually 
applied  to  the  hoed  crop  and  the  grain. 
We  are  using  300  pounds  with  manure 
(as  far  as  it  goes)  on  beans,  corn  and 
tomatoes,  and  about  the  same  on  wheat 
and  oats.  Where  cabbage  follows  al¬ 
falfa  we  shall  even  depend  on  400  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  for  this  crop.  For  oats 
where  no  manure  is  available  we  plan  to 
use  about  200  pounds  of  a  4-12-4. 

What  Shall  Replace  Wheat? 

With  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
land  intended  for  wheat  last  fall  actually 
sown  with  this  crop,  many  farms  have 
from  five  to  ten  acres  or  even  more  to 
utilize  this  spring  outside  the  spring  crops 
in  the  regular  rotations.  What  crops  to 
grow  is  a  problem.  One  hesitates  to  add 
to  his  normal  acreage  of  beans,  potatoes 
or  cabbage  because  of  the  probability  that 
all  of  these  crops  will  be  overplanted 
this  year  with  resulting  low  prices.  There 
is  an  early  limit  tc  an  increase  in  the  area 
of  canning  crops  even  if  one  can  contract 
at  satisfactory  prices  because  of  the  labor 
factor.  Oats  and  corn  are  generally  un¬ 
profitable  crops  in  this  section  nearly  al¬ 
ways  showing  in  the  red  column  in  the 
account  book.  We  are  solving  our  prob¬ 
lem  by  sowing  Alpha  barley  for  seed  ..nd 
seeding  alfalfa  with  it,  and  by  sowing  al¬ 
falfa  alone  on  the  additional  available 
area.  I  am  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
about  alfalfa  as  a  soil  improver,  a  cover 
crop  and  a  cash  crop  in  this  section.  We 
are  sowing  two  bushels  of  Ontario 
variegated  again  this  year  as  we  did  last. 

How  a  Gas  Tax  Would  Apply  to  Our 
Farm 


see  just  what  the  effect  would  be. 

I  do  not  know  of  course,  how  near  ai 
average  this  farm  is.  We  probably  use 
more  gas  than  many  farms,  and  not  sa 
much  as  some.  On  the  whole  our  gasoline 
consumption  is  probably  a  little  above  the 
average.  We  operate  two  cars  (one  bel- 
longs  to  an  employee)  a  tractor,  a  truck, 
an  engine  on  the  spray  outfit  and  a  Dele® 
plan,  a  part  of  the  year  on  gasoline.  Our 
average  consumption  of  gasoline  is  as 
follows : 


Personal  car 

550  gallons 

Employee’s  car 
Truck 

_  225  ~ 

« 

_  300 

(( 

Tractor 

_ 475 

U 

Spray  engine  _ 

_  100 

u 

Delco  Plant  _ 

_  150 

u 

Total  _ 

_ 1800 

n 

Of  this  amount  1075  gallons,  or  about 
60  per  cent,  are  used  on  the  highways  and 
725  or  about  40  per  cent  on  the  ffirm.  If 
gasoline  is  taxed  2  cents  per  gallon  and 
this  is  added  to  the  price,  it  will  cost  us 
$36.00.  If  the  gasoline  ised  on  the  farm 
is  exempted  the  tax  cost  to  this  farm  will 
be  reduced  to  $21.50.  Or,  the  tax  on  the 
725  gallons  not  used  on  highways  would 
be  $14.50.  On  many  farms  this  amount 
would  be  smaller. 

It  Should  Replace  Registration  Fee 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  question  is 
shall  the  gasoline  tax  be  added  to  or  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  present  high  registration 
fees?  At  present  these  work  a  greaf  in¬ 
justice  on  the  farmer  especially  in  the 
case  of  trucks  which  are  proportionately 
must  less  used  than  city  trucks  which 
pay  the  same  fee  for  the  same  weight 
truck.  Our  registration  fees  for  two 
cars  and  a  truck  are  now  $47  or  more  than 
the  proposed  gasoline  tax.  If  a  two-cent 
gasoline  tax  is  imposed  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  registration  fee  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  nominal  basis  or  one  or  two 
dollars.  This  would  transfer  the  cost  of 
roads  to  those  who  use  them. 

After  the  severest  cold  wave  of  the 
season,  accompanicc  by  snow  and  very 
high  winds,  we  are  having  a  thaw  and 
January  break-up.  The  enow  is  nearly  all 
melted  and  we  are  in  the  mud  again. 
Hauling  out  manure,  a  little  pruning  on  the 
warmer  days  and  chores  occupy  the  time. 
Days  are  getting  io-ger  and  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  impulse  of  a  new  sea¬ 
son’s  work  and  responsibilities. 


Plowhandle  Homilies 

EING  down  town,  I  took  the  occasion 
to  get  some  new  plow-points  and  a 
few  bolts  and  other  things  I  thought  would 
come  handy  and  ward  off  a  breakdown.  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  time  when  we 
are  out  of  such  things  is  just  the  time 
when  we  have  a  breakdown. 

— E.  L.  Vincent. 

*  *  * 
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While  no  great 
degree  of  skill  is 
required  in  merely 
combining  materials  to  meet  certain  analyses,  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  are  absolutely 
essential  in  manufacturing  fertilizers  of  the  highest 
crop-producing  value. 

It  is  due  to  advanced  methods  of  manufacture, 
developed  by  scientific  research  and  years  of  practical 
fertilizer  experience,  that  “A A  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
have  the  greatest  crop-producing  powers  and  excel 
other  fertilizers  by  producing  larger  yields  and  better 
quality  crops. 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  fanning  problems. 

Send  for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address: 

92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY'S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers 
prices. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  bt»Mess  and  will  save  you  money. 
Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

IV e  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.,  NURSERY  CO.,  INC.,  63  Main  St.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Spring  is  cleaning  time. 
New  rugs;adavenportforthe 
living  room;  a  new  vacuum 
cleaner ;  a  bedroom  to  be  kal- 
somined.  Everything  you 
need  to  make  your  home  at¬ 
tractive  is  priced  in  the 
Thrifty  Book  to  save  you 
money.  And  we  give  Real 
24-Hour  Service. 


We  ore  style  headquarters. 
From  the  designing  rooms 
of  NewYork  and  Paris  com* 
the  new  modes  shown  in  our 
catalog.  You  pay  nothing 
extra  for  style — but  you  get 
it,  and  quality  besides,  when 
your  selection  is  made  from 
the  World’s  Largest  Store. 
We  guarantee  a  saving. 


Men  order  from  the  World’s 
Largest  Store  because  they 
find  it  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Style  apparel  and 
sturdy  work  clothing  are  dis¬ 
played  at  attractive  pricesin 
our  new  catalog.  Nine  mil¬ 
lion  families  buy  from  the 
book  of  35,000  bargains. 
You  should  have  it.  tool 


Alt  aboard  for  Vacalion- 
landl  A  tent,  a  cooking  out¬ 
fit,  a  cot,  your  car— and  the 
Open  roadl  Let  us  help  you 
enjoy  your  vacation.  The 
things  you  want  are  in  our 
new  catalog  at  the  lowest 
prices  quality  goods  can  be 
bought.  Guaranteed,  of 
course. 


Do  you,  too,  love  to  sew ? 
Then  you  need  our  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Forour  display  of  dress 
goods,  draperies,  fabric  for 
every  personal  or  household 
purpose,  islhefinestwe  have 
ever  offered.  The  prices,  of 
course,  mean  real  economy . 
It  is  easy  to  order  from  the 
World’s  Largest  Store. 


Farming  demands  good 
tools.  We  have  them.  Most 
everything  used  on  the  farm 
is  quoted  in  the  Thrift  Book 
and  at  a  price  way  below  that 
asked  elsewhere.  Our  line  of 
hardware,  implements,  gas 
engines,  harness  and  cream 
separators  is  most  complete. 
Besureyou  haveour  catalog. 


BOOK 

OF 

A 

NATION 


35,ooo 


New  Spring  Book 


With  this  new  catalog — “The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation” — you 
have  access  to  35,000  bargains,  the  greatest  store  in  the  world! 

So  complete  is  this  book  that  practically  every  need  for  the 
family,  the  home,  the  farm  and  the  shop  can  be  supplied  from 
its  pages — at  prices  that  insure  big  savings. 

Millions  buy  from  the  World’s  Largest  Store  because  they 
have  found  here  the  quality  they  prefer;  have  learned  that 
99  out  of  every  100  orders  are  actually  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  they  are  received;  have  proven  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  they  make  real  savings. 

Thrift  does  not  imply  self  denial.  It  only  means  buying 
right,  because  if  you  pay  less  for  the  things  you  need,  you  can 
have  more  of  the  things  you  want.  Our  new  catalog  is  ready. 
Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Chicago  Philadelphia  -  Kansas  City  -  Seattle  - 


1  SMail  the  coupon  TODAY  to  the  store  nearest  you 


We  give 

real  24  hour 
service 


I 


I  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
Chicago  -  Philadelphia  -  Kansas  City  -  Seattle 


I 


62S21 

Dallas 


I 


Send  me  free  your  big  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog. 


I 


I 


Name. 


World's  Largest  Store 


|  Postoffice . . 


I 


1 


Rural  Route . . 


_ Box  No. 


WB  OWN  AND  OPERATE  SUPER-POWER  RADIO 
BROADCASTING  STATION  W-L-S-TUNE  IN  ON  345  METERS 


|  State . 

I 


I  Street  and  No.„„., 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
in  each  ton 


In  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  you 
get  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  in  standard  fertilizers. 
Therefore  you  can  spread  a  ton  of  International 
Multiple  Strength  over  twice  the  area  that  you  can 
spread  a  ton  of  standard  fertilizer  and  the  results 
will  be  the  same. 

Labor  saved — Time  saved — with  International  Mul¬ 
tiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Experiments  by  agricultural  colleges  and  progressive 
farmers  who  keep  careful  records  prove  these  state¬ 
ments. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices . 

International 
Multiple-Strength 
fertilizers 

Dealers  :  It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilisers,  there  are  none 

MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  Fetter  than  “International*’. 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  raake  FOS-FOR-US 

.  ,  PoultryGrit. 

Write  us  to-day. 
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International  Agricultural  Corporation 

■MANUFACTURERS  •  \  OF  HIGH  GRADE  ^  FERTILIZERS. 

Dept.  A  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name. 


Addrr«*_ 


Town- 


State. 
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PRIZE  'BERRY' 
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ForHealthandProfit 


Big,  sweet  strawberries.  Red  and 
BlackRaspberriea  and  Grapes  picked 
fresh  from  your  own  vines!  Nothing 
more  conducive  to  health.  Grow  sure-*! 
bearingapple,  peach  and  cherry  trees. 
Beautify  your  home  grounds  with  fin-  _ 
est  flowers.  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals. 

ioo  B.W.  A.  1C.  Celebrated 1 
Strawberry  Plants  Only  $1 

Just  one  of  our  many  startling  money- 
saving  offers.  Easy  to  cultivate  and  grow  ^ 
big  crops  by  following  our  simple  directions^ 

FREE  Prize  Besrpy  Book 

Contains  beautiful  pictures  in  natural 
colors  of  all  kinds  of  berries,  fruits,  flowers, 
ornamentals  Tells  which  varieties  are 
best  adapted  for  home  gardens 
and  commercial  growing. 

$250  PRIZE  CONTEST 

For  best  name  submitted  for  a 
wonderful  new  strawberry. 

Read  all  the  facts  in  our  Prize 
Berry  Book.  Write  at  once. 
Baidwin-Wbiiten-Ackerman  Nurseries 
Box  662,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Wanted.  Write  for  our 
nUtii  1  u  money-making  Bales  plan 
for  men,  women,  boys  and  girlc. 


Cuts  both  sides  of 

I*  i  Does  not 

limD—  bruise  bark 

Most  powerful  pruners 
made.  Used  throughout 
world.  All  styles,  all 
sizes.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Write  for  booklet. 
Rhodes  Mfg.  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
303  S.  Division  Ave. 


DAHLIAS  AND  GLADIOLUS 

Big  Special  in  Order  to  Move  Surplus 

5  Cactus  and  5  Decorative  Dahlias  $1.00. 

12  Cannas,  assorted  colors,  $1.00 
20  Choice  Mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  $1.00. 
Delphiniums,  select  two  year  old  clumps  35c 
Postage  extra  15c 

E.  R.  HUMMER,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


TRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

nd  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
rawberries  — the  best  money 
op.  Delicious — Healthful — 
■ofitable.Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Alien  Co. 

)  .E  Market  St.  Saliibnrj,  Md. 


^When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 


$2.50  net  bushel 


Nitrogen  Improves  Yield  and 
Quality  of  Raspberries 

G  R.  Woodward 


D  ED  raspberry  plantings  that  are  run- 
*  ^  down  and  weakened  may  be  given  a 
new  lease  on  life  by  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  other 
nitrogen  carrier.  The  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  in  a  test  near 
Brownsville,  found  that  fertilized  plants 
produced  both  larger  and  better  berries. 

A  nitrogen  carrying  fertilizer  was  broad¬ 
cast  within  a  radius  of  15  inches  about  the 
plants  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  new 
canes  were  two  to  three  inches  tall.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  the  fertilized  plot  was  com¬ 
pared  with  the  untreated  check  plot.  The 
plants  that  received  the  nitrogen  made  a 
more  vigorous  growth,  producing  longer 
canes,  and  larger  leaves  of  a  deeper  green 
color.  They  also  put  out  5  to  8  new  canes 
per  plant,  while  the  untreated  plants  aver¬ 
aged  only  3  to  s  new  canes  each. 

The  treated  plants  ripened  their  berries 
3  to  5  days  earlier  and  gave  a  10  per  cent 
higher  yield  than  the  unfertilized  plants. 
Also,  in  addition  to  being  larger,  the 
berries  had  a  dark  pinkish  red  luster,  while 
the  unfertilized  berries  were  of  a  dull 
appearance. 

The  larger  number  of  new  canes  may 
normally  be  expected  to  give  an  increased 
yield  the  next  year,  since  it  is  this  new 
wood  that  bears  the  following  year’s  crop. 
Fine  Sandy  Loam  Good  for  Raspberries 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizers 
used  by  the  large  raspberry  growers  vary 
under  different  conditions.  The  best  ap¬ 
plication  depends  upon  the  type  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the  variety 
and  the  vigor  of  the  plants.  For  most 
varieties  of  red  raspberries  a  fine  deep 
sandy  loam  is  best.  Good  berries,  how¬ 
ever,  are  grown  on  both  heavier  and  lighter 
soils.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained,  and 
should  be  well  supplied  with  humus. 

In  the  northern  states  growers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  against  forcing  the  plants  into  too 
vigorous  growth  in  summer  and  fall.  If 
the  growth  is  too  succulent,  it  is  likely 
to  be  winter-killed,  especially  in  the  more 
severe  climates.  It  is  important  to  keep 
a  good  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil,  either 
by  applying  manure,  or  by  turning  under 
cover  crops. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  what  to  use 
is  to  try  out  different  fertilizer  treatments 
on  small  parts  of  your  plantings,  and  see 
for  yourself  the  amounts  that  do  best  for 
your  soil  and  climate. 


Strawberry  Varieties  for  the 
Home  G-arden 


“What  varieties  of  strawberries  would 
you  suggest  for  a  home  garden?  Should 
they  be  set  out  in  the  hill  system  or 
matted  row?” — A.  J.  B.,  New  York. 


T  TOME  garden  varieties  can  be  selected 
for  quality  without  regard  to  their 
ability  to  stand  shipment.  Some  good 
varieties  recommended  by  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  order  of  their  ripening,  are :  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Early  Jersey,  Dunlap,  Glen  Mary, 
Marshall,  Joe,  Chespeake,  Brandywine  and 
William  Belt.  Be  sure  the  variety  you 
set  has  perfect  blossoms,  or  set  two  var¬ 
ieties  to  allow  cross  fertilization. 

The  hill  system  will  give  larger  fruit, 
but  requires  too  much  work  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  gardener.  The  matted  row  is 
more  suitable,  but  the  plants  should  not 
be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other. 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach  is  Self 
Sterile 

Why  Is  it  that  the  J.  H.  Hale  peach  so 
often  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop? 

— H.  R.  D.,  New  York. 

'“pHE  J.  H.  Hale  peach  is  commonly 
A  considered  to  be  self  sterile,  and  will 
not  produce  a  crop  unless  the  blossoms 
are  fertilized  with  pollen  from  another 
variety.  There  is  little  difference  in  var¬ 
ieties  as  to  their  ability  to  pollinate  the 
J.  H.  Hale.  Elberta,  Carman,  Hiley  and 
Rochester  have  all  given  good  results. 
Experimentally,  this  is  determined,  by 
bagging  the  blossoms  and  then  introducing 
pollen  from  a  known  variety  at  the 


Grow  the*e*Tasty,  Juicy 

Bose  Pears 


Folks  pay  as  much  as  10  cents 
apiece  for  them  in  fancy  fruit 
stores.  Gourd  shape.  Golden  russet  color. 
Juicy,  delicious.  Command  top  marketprices. 

Caco  Grapes  Casta  Discounts 
New,  large,  wine-red  —f«r  early  orders, 
variety  of  Catawba  and 
Concord  parentage. 

Rich  in  sugar.  Early 
ripening. 

Transportation  Paid  by  Us 
See  New  19X6  Catalog 

Green's  Money  Saving  Catalog  lists  300 
varietiea-treea.  shrubs,  roses,  perenpials, 
etc.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

1228  Green  St.,  Rochester ,N.Y. 


Direct  from 
Nursery  to  Yon 

—at  a  definite  saving 
and  only  one  handling. 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines 

and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

Grown  expressly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the 
large  Fruit  grower  and 
Home  Maker  unequalled  in 
price  and  quality.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Our 
forty  years  experience  in 
the  orchard  and  nursery 
enables  us  to  know  and 
produce  the  kind  of  trees 
required  by  the  planters  tn 
insure  their  success.  Writs 
today  for  our  large  56 
page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog. 

It  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 
Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


The  “HKDPAtfri” 

New  Raspberry 

Yields  a  crop  in  Fall  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry.  Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today. 
L  J.  Farmer.  Bo*2H  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25a  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20* 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Turn  Idle 
Acreslnto 
Profit 


Mail 

Coupon 

For 

Informa¬ 

tion 


Hitch  Your  Fordson 


To  This  Machine 

*003  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land,  cleared  woodland, 
rained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big:  crop  producing:  acres  with  tn* 
JLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow.  . 

’or  this  sturdy  machine,  with  ita  8  extra  heavy  24  inch  disks  earn ij 
nd  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that  resists  tne  •vertth* 

iter  CLARK 'cutaway  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  is  *■ 
avestment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  because  it 
•roductive  land  out  of  waste  land.  .  ,  .  „  »nd 

equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  forged  sharp  for  better 
ongrer  service, 

for  Fordson  and  other  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 

r  " ,  iL  _  .  IT.1  TV  T.'  f.'  ’  “Pb.i  Qoil  or)  J  if  U 


'he  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

69  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 

c .... , I  „  litar/iture  mentioned,  ahove  also 
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4'Cylinder  Standard  Sedan 


6-Cylinder  Standard  Sedan 


f.o.b.  factory 


f.o.b.  factory 


record-  quality 

tells  its  own  story/ 


.  “an  opportunity 
that  never  before  existed”  $ 

# 

—the  trim-looking  light-car  classic  pictured  above  is  the  Overland 
Standard  Sedan,  a  full-size  5-pkssenger  4-cylinder  beauty  pat¬ 
terned  on  smart  modem  lines,  clean-cut,  rakish,  low.  A  roomy 
car,  carrying  5  full-grown  people  in  cosy  comfort.  Body  finished 
in  polished  lacquer,  a  rich  deep  blue  with  flashing  black  and 
nickel  trimmings — as  handsome  a  light  car  as  you  ever  looked  at. 

Extra  big  doors— extra  wide — easy  entrance  and  exit  to  both 
front  and  rear  seats  •  .  • 

The  Widest  Seats  of  any  light-car  built — new  single-piece  undivided 
front  seat,  39  inches  wide,  19  inches  deep.  Wider  back  6eat,  45 
x  18 — Lots  of  leg-room. 

Very  latest  one-piece  Windshield— you  can  always  see  where 
you’re  going. 

Big  Wide  Windows — more  than  20  square  feet  of  window  space 
—longer,  deeper  windows  mean  clear,  uninterrupted  vision  .  •  . 

New  Cowl  Ventilator — a  modem  big-car  feature — a  comfort  only 
more  costly  automobiles  give. 

Triplex  Springs — with  30  inches  more  spring-base  on  a  100-inch 
wheelbase — easier  riding,  easier  driving  ... 

A  27 'horsepower  engine— sturdy,  reliable— fast  on  the  straight¬ 
aways,  great  on  the  hills — extraordinary  economy  on  gasoline, 
and  oil  •  •  • 

Sliding  Gear  Transmission — three-speed,  selective— at  the  lowest 
price  at  which  you  can  have  a  car  with  this  modern  transmission  •  •  • 

...  if  you’ve  been  thinking  that  only  one  maker  could  build  the 
car  you  could  afford,  step  in  and  see  this  Overland  Sedan.  Here’s 
a  modern  closed  car,  priced  at  only  $595! 


“a  magnificent  big  six 
— for  only  $895” 

—“a  car  of  spectacular  beauty”  with  uan  engineering  masterpiece 
under  the  hood  of  it” — that’s  the  Overland  Six  . . . 

“An  exquisite  color  combination” — it  takes  a  woman  to  tell  it — for 
“exquisite”  is  the  only  term  that  comes  anywhere  nearly  describ¬ 
ing  the  strikingly  attractive  color-ensemble  of  this  handsome  big 
automobile— Two  beautifully  blended  tones  of  grey,  topped  off 
in  glistening  jet-black,  a  double  beading  all  around  the  waist-line 
—“The  way  they  gather  around  it,  and  their  open  admiration — it 
is  almost  embarrassing  ”  another  woman-owner  exclaims.  Noth-  ( 
ing  so  attracts  the  man-or-woman-in-the-street  as  something  dis¬ 
tinctly  out-of-the-ordinary  in  an  automobile! 

“It's  all  that  inside  room  that  makes  a  hit  with  me” — Driving  or 
riding,  a  man  likes  plenty  of  space  to  move  around  in.  Put  5  full- 
grown  people  into  the  ordinary  Sedan  and  somebody  is  crowded. 
Put  the  same  5  into  this  spacious  big  Overland  Six  and  every¬ 
body  feels  like  he’s  riding  in  a  7-passenger  limousine! 

“Over  5300  miles  and  the  motor  hasnyt  missed  a  shot ” — No  car  is 
better  than  its  engine.  And  in  this  38  horsepower  big  Six  you  have 
an  engine  as  nearly  flawless  as  automotive  engineering  can  make  it. 

All  controls  centered  at  the  driver’s  finger  tips  ...  One  piece 
windshield ...  Automatic  windshield  wiper  ...  Sun  visor  ... 
Rear-view  mirror  ...  Fisk  full-size  balloon  tires  ...  Long,  flexible 
Chrome  Vanadium  Springs  especially  built  for  balloon  tire  equip¬ 
ment  ...  every  last  feature  and  convenience  ...  Do  you  wonder 
(g  it  has  taken  the  factory  9  months  to  catch  up  on  production  when 
such  a  magnificently-equipped  car  as  this  is  priced  at  only  $895! 


The  new  Willys  Finance  Flan  offers  the  easiest  time-payment 
terms  at  the  lowest  cost  on  which  an  automobile  can  be  purchased 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

*•»  OVERLAN  D  «» 

We  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specifications  without  notice 
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Wilcox 


fertilizers 

make 

quality 


crops 


- in  abundance,  too!  What  could  be  better 

than  that? 


You  will  do  well  to  write  us  for  our 
“ Special  carload-for-cash  proposition ” 


We  have  some  open  territory  in  New  York  State, 
Fennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for  ioo  ton  Dealers 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 


THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

MYSTIC,  CONNECTICUT. 


AUTOMOBILE 

SALESMANSHIP 

Don’t  stay  chained  to  a  desk. 
Selling  cars  is  pleasant  work, 
pays  big  money  to  man  who 
knows  how.  Write  for  free 
information. 

Automobile  Business  Bureau 
Desk  25(Fisk  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  folder  telling  how  to  enroll 
in  “Automobile  Salesmanship.” 

... «• 

Add  ress ....... — . — . 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
'Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
"  efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  739,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  officel .  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COtEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 


644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QOD  SEEDS 

“  Grown  From  Select  Stock 

—None  Better—  56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  ol 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY-  Rockford,  ill. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

-Write  LeRoy  PlowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS 

Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lavm  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  itneeds  Isa  guiding  hand. 
Gasoline  powerdoes  thework.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
ar«  distantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight. 
Gilson  Mjtg.  Co.,  52 )  Park  St.  Pi 


Garden  Tractor 


2. 


6. 


Write 
ort  Washington  WU 
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Getting  Alfalfa  Started 

It  Needs  Lime  ana  Lots  of  It---Seed  Important 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  alfalfa  on  acid 
soil  for  it  will  not  do  well.  One  to 
three  tons  of  limestone  will  make 
acid  soil  sweet  and  productive. 

Thou  shalt  use  no  other  fertilizer 
but  acid  phosphate  when  sowing  al¬ 
falfa.  It 3  iniquitous  to  waste  your 
money  on  any  other. 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  the  common 
variety  except  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  locations.  Grimm  and  On- 
tario  Variegated  are  less  likely  to 
cause  blasphemy  owing  to  failure. 
Verily,  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that 
bacteria  are  essential  in  order  that 
alfalfa  may  take  nitrogen  from  the 
air ;  therefore  thou  shalt  not  sow 
alfalfa  on  land  which  has  never 
grown  it,  without  inoculating,  for 
such  a  sin  will  be  added  unto  others. 
Thou  shalt  not  plant  alfalfa  on 
poorly  prepared,  weedy  and  cloddy 
soil.  A  deep,  firm,  finely  pulveriz¬ 
ed  seed-bed  will  give  alfalfa  unto 
you. 

Thou  shalt  not  plant  alfalfa  in  win- 
ter,  but  in  spring  or  summer  in¬ 
stead.  Alfalfa  seeded  alone  from 
June  15  to  July  15  will  surely,  with- 
out  a  nurse  crop,  give  best  results. 
Thou  shalt  not  wait  until  a  large 
percentage  of  the  leaves  are  lost  or 
stems  become  woody  before  cutting. 
Such  hay  will  cause  the  wrath  of  a 
cow  to  become  intense  and  her  milk 
will  be  denied  you. 

Thou  shalt  not  cure  alfalfa  in  the 
swath,  but  in  the  window  is  best. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill  alfalfa  by  cut¬ 
ting  late  in  the  fall  or  by  too  close 
pasturing.  Blessed  is  the  farmer 
who  leaves  a  good  growth  of  alfal¬ 
fa  to  go  into  winter,  for  he  shall 
prosper  by  it. 

Thou  shall  not  desire  thy  neigh- 
bor’s  alfalfa,  or  his  high  producing 
cows  or  his  milk  check,  for  you  can 
have  the  same  if  you  try. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  timothy  hay 
before  your  cows  if  alfalfa  can  be 
grown.  Such  cruelty  to  dumb  ani¬ 
mals  is  surely  a  sin  and  whosoever 
follows  such  a  practice  will  be  for¬ 
ever  damned. — L.  A.  Dalton. 


I  wish  you  would  please  instruct  me  on 
getting  ground  ready  for  seeding  to  al¬ 
falfa.  The  land  is  laid  by  Genesee  River 
and  is  very  flat  and  productive,  but  I 
have  some  quack  grass  to  contend  with. 
What  will  I  innoculate  with  and  the  time 
to  sow  and  what  is  the  best  seed  to  sow 
with  it.  Is  Grimm  all  they  claim?  Is  there 
any  way  of  subduing  the  quack  grass?” — 
J.  I.,  New  York. 

*  I  ’HERE  arc  three  times  for  sowing  al- 
^  falfa  in  New  York  State;  late  April, 
in  June  and  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August.  The  principle  objection  to  seed¬ 
ing  early  is  the  fact  that  weeds  are  like¬ 
ly  to  interfere  with  the  alfalfa.  The 
objection  to  planting  late  in  the  summer 
is  that  the  plants  may  not  secure  sufficient 
growth  to  prevent  winter  killing. 

In  your  case,  where  you  have  some 
quack  grass  to  contend  with,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  seed  be  sown  the  last  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August  if  you  are 
reasonably  sure  that  moisture  conditions 
will  be  such  that  it  will  secure  a  quick 
start.  We  would  plow  the  grounds  as 
soon  as  possible  ai.d  cultivate  it  thoroughly 
about  once  a  veek  until  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  main  reason  for  doing  this  is  to  con¬ 
trol  the  weeds.  If  a  disc  harrow  is  used 
you  will  find  that  the  quack  grass  will  be 
fairly  well  controlled,  if  not  completely 
eradicated. 

We  feel  that  were  it  not  for  quack  grass 
it  would  be  preferable  to  sow  the  latter 
part  of  June.  Where  quack  grass  and 
alfalfa  are  found  in  the  same  field,  the 
quack  grass  is  likely  to  overcome  the 
alfalfa.  However,  by  dragging  after  the 
alfalfa  is  tnoroughly  rooted,  the  quack 
grass  may  be  controlled  without  harming 
the  alfalfa.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  clean  out  the  quack  grass  before 
sowing  the  alfalfa. 

Use  Northern  Grown  Seed 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Grimm 
alfalfa  being  a  -  ery  excellent  variety  for 
New  York  State.  At  any  rate  make  sure 
your  seed  is  northern  grown.  Seed  from 
the  south,  South  America  or  Southern 
Europe  will  winter  kill. 

The  seed  or  soil  can  be  inoculated  by 
taking  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  of 
soil  from  a  field  which  has  successfully 
grown  alfalfa  and  scattering  on  the  field 
to  be  seeded.  This  should  be  done  on 
cloudy  day  and  immediately  harrowed. 
Another  method  of  inoculation  which 
may  be  more  satisfactory  is  to  buy 
inoculating  material,  either  from  a 
firm  which  manufactures  and  sells 
it  or  from  the  Plant  Physiology  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  inoculant  from  the 
State  College  costs  a  small  amount  for  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  inoculate  one-half 
bushel  of  seed. 

Where  the  alfalfa  is  sown  late  in  the 
summer,  no  nurse  crop  is  usually  used. 
The  alfalfa  plant  is  unable  to  compete 
successfully  with  it  at  this  time  of  year. 
Where  sowr.  in  the  spring,  a  light  seed¬ 
ing  of  about  one  bushel  per  acre  of  oats 
is  commonly  used  as  a  nurse  crop. 

Needs  Lime  and  Lots  of  It 

The  type  of  land  which  you  mention  in 
your  letter  should  grow  alfalfa  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  if  attention  is  paid  to  thr 
thorough  preparation  of  the  land,  use  of 
lime,  Grimm  seed  and  thorough  inocula¬ 
tion. 

Before  you  start  get  in  touch  with  your 
farm  bureau  agent  and  get  acquainted  with 
other  growers  in  your  section.  There 
may  be  some  local  conditions  that  you 
will  have  to  contend  with  that  only  ex¬ 
perience  will  reveal.  Remember,  your  soil 
is  a  big  factor.  You  will  need  lime  and 
lots  of  it,  as  well  as  good  drainage. 
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Twelve  Commandments  for 
Alfalfa  Growers  in 
New  York 

I.  Thou  shalt  not  sow  alfalfa  on  poor¬ 
ly  drained  soil  for  it  will  surely 
perish. 


Be  Sure  You  Get  Good  Clover 
Seed 

From  the  experience  that  many  farmers 
have  had  with  the  Imported  seed  and 
the  teats  conducted  by  Cornell  University 
and  Farm  Bureaus  it  is  concluded  that 
those  farmers  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  accept  this  Imported  seed  will  suffer 
losses.  It  has  many  times  been  proved 
that  Imported  seed  is  not  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  an  average  Northern  winter— 
consequently  such  seed  is  almost  useless 
to  the  New  York  farmer. 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  state  what  the  market  will  do,  there  is  . 
every  indication  to  lead  one  to  conclude  l 
that  the  wise  farmer  will  buy  his  seed 
early  this  year — not  only  to  take  advantage 
of  low  markets,  but  to  be  positive  that  he 
has  Domestic  grown  seed.  One  excep¬ 
tionally  large  wholesale  seedsman  in  the 
middle  West  summed  up  as  follows : 

“It  is  my  belief  that  any  one  who  awaits 
until  spring  to  buy  his  Clover  seed  will 
find  that  high  quality,  Domestic  grown 
seed  will  be  unobtainable.  He  may  be 
able  to  buy  seed,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  of  inferior  type,  and  almost  certain 
to  be  imported  seed.” 

New  Jersey  Tests 

Tests  for  the  best  sources  of  clover  seed, 
conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  farms,  have  shown  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  northern  grown  seed.  The 
comparison  of  English  and  Italian  seed 
showed  nearly  half  a  ton  more  of  pure  hay 
per  acre  in  favor  of  the  English  seed. 
Winter  killing  of  the  Italian  seed  amounted 
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to  74%  while  that  of  the  English  grown 
seed  was  57%.  The  college  also  found 
that  the  plants  from  the  English  seed  were 
taller  by  an  average  of  2^4  inches  and 
that  the  shrinkage  of  the  seed  was  5% 
less  than  that  of  plants  from  the  Italian 
seed.  The  college  recommends  Northern 
Ohio  Valley  as  the  first  source  of  clover 
seed  for  New  Jersey  farmers,  with  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  first  dace  of  origin  for  im¬ 
ported  seed. 


Keep  the  Tools  Sharp 

AS  a  rule,  persons  who  esteem  their 
gardens  lightly,  also  keep  a  poor 
sort  of  tools.  And  we  think  that  some 
who  lay  much  stock  by  their  gardens 
may  also  be  sometimes  found  wanting 
in  this  respect.  We  once  saw  a  proverb 
something  like  this:  “If  the  iron  be  blunt, 
then  must  he  put  to  it  the  more 
strength.” 

Keeping  sharp  tools  means  economy  in 
strength.  We  never  like  to  work  with 
old,  dilapidated,  dull  tools.  Somehow, 
there  is  a  sort  of  enjoyment  in  working 
with  a  bright,  sharp,  well-set  ool.  To 
have  the  tools  respond  to  oui  least  ef¬ 
fort  gives  us  a  greater  respect  for  our 
work  and  naturally  we  pride  ourselves 
more  on  what  we  accomplish.  Looking 
about  us  we  think  that  the  farmer  whe 
takes  no  pride  in  what  he  does,  .never 
gets  far.  We  find  after  putting  the  hoes, 
spades,  weeders  and  other  garden  tools 
in  good  shape,  we  can  keep  them  in  good 
working  order  with  a  file  for  some  time. 
An  old  knife  has  been  found  good  to 
scrape  the  rusty  places  and  scouring  will 
then  be  easy. 

What  is  more  discouraging  to  a  boy 
or  girl  than  a  tool  that  is  out  of  working 
order?  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  inter¬ 
est  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  farm 
life  at  best,  and  then  drowning  the  little 
bit  of  interest  they  have  taken  by  giving 
them  poor  tools,  is  a  matter  not  to  be 
considered  lightly.  By  all  means,  give 
them  good  sharp  tools  and  when  they 
see  what  can  be  done  they  will  take  a 
sort  of  pride  in  their  work,  and  the 
chances  are  they  will  stick. — Orlando 
Scheneman. 


The  Farmer’s  Job 


the  SUPERIOR  Spreader 


"Good  Equipment  Makes 
A  Coed  Farmer  Better** 

A  ND  the  best  equipment 
is  not  too  good — par¬ 
ticularly  for  handling  that 
valuable  soil-builder,  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  greatest 
of  all  fertilizers  when 
oroperly  applied.  The  full 
benefit  from  the  use  of 
manure  is  obtained  only 
by  spreading  it  in  fine  par¬ 
ticles  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  soil  with  a  BLACK 
HAWK  MANURE  SPREADER. 


Light  draft,  lightweight,  large  capacity,  short 
turning  radius,  wide  quantity  range,  com¬ 
plete  pulverization  methods  and  durability 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  perfect  ma¬ 
nure  spreader.  These  are  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  the  BLACK  HAWK. 

An  inspection  of  this  spreader  will  convince 
you  of  its  scientific  design  and  durability  of 
construction.  And  when  you  see  it  at  work 
on  the  farm  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  its  performance. 


gdty—  Short  Turning 

The  BLACK  HAWK  has  a  large  capacity 
but  is  easily  handled  by  a  two-horse  team 
and  is  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the 
market.  Best  of  all,  it  does  a  perfect  job 
of  distribution  and  works  equally  well  on 
hillsides  and  level  ground. 

The  BLACK  HAWK  is  a  Superior  product 
— a  manure  spreader  of  superior  quality — 
a  manure  spreader  of  the  SUPERIOR 
LINE.  Write  or  mail  the  coupon  fot 
full  details. 


BUCKEYE  CULTIVATORS 

Cultivating  with  a  Buckeye  is  the  direct  route  to  better  crops  and  bigger 
profits.  Buckeye  cultivation  means  easier  work  and  best  possible  results 
—  always.  These  highest -quality  implements  are  remarkable  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation,  lightness  of  draft,  balance  and  flexibility.  Sturdily 
built  of  finest  materials,  they  insure  long  years  of  dependable  service. 

The  Buckeye  line  is  unusually  complete.  It  includes  both  Riding  and 
Walking,  One  and  Two-Row — and  horse  and  tractor  drawn  cultivators. 


See  the  complete  line  of  Superior  farm  implements  at 
your  dealer’s — or  check  and  mail  coupon  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  full  details.  „ 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
424  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


— Grain  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Beet  S  Bean  OriAs 
— Corn  8  Cotton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
• — Lime  Sowers 
Black  Hawk 
Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators  Name 

NOTE:  Complete 
Buckeye  tine  includes  Add  res, 
one  and  two  -  row,  ■ 

h  or  s  e  and  tractor, 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators.  — — 


Pie  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  lie.  ■ 
424  lim  St.,  S*ri»|fMd,  Bait. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informa-  5 
Cion  covering  machines  checked. 

i 


CONSIDERING  the  utterly  changed 
conditions  in  climate,  weather,  new 
varieties  of  bugs,  fluctuating  markets  and 
industrial  conditions,  the  farmer  needs  to 
study  his  plans  for  the  year  most  carefully, 
remembering  prices,  weather,  crops  and 
sales  of  the  past  year.  What  was  in  de¬ 
mand  last  year  may  be  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  season  and  what  was  an  oversup¬ 
ply  last  season  may  be  eagerly  demanded 
this  year.  Data  of  the  old  time  farmer  is  no 
longer  of  value  because  of  changed  weather 
conditions,  etc.  Watch  the  market  prices 
and  note  the  acreage  being  planted  all  over 
the  land,  markets  available,  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  Farmer  who  has  not  noticed 
the  trend  of  weather  for  years  back  and 
who  cannot  fairly  forecast  the  weather  for 
himself  is  not  on  the  job.  Away  back  in 
the  time  of  Christ  they  could  tell  the 
weather  at  hand  by  the  clouds,  as  He  said 
in  Matthew.  Use  your  eyes,  and  plan  and 
prepare  now,  before  the  busy  season  comes. 
-C.  E.  D. 


A  Good  Hired  Man  Soon  Be¬ 
comes  An  Owner 

HE  hired  man  difficulty  is  largely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  standard  of  living  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  opportunities  which  the  coun¬ 
try  offers.  It  is  so  easy  to  become  one’s 
own  master  that  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  class  of.  white 
farm  workers,  i.e.,  men  and  women  who 
work  the  land  for  others  for  pay  whose 
fathers  have  done  so  to  the  nth  genera¬ 
tion.  The  newcomers  to  this  country, 
who  belong  to  the  land  come  with  the 
intention  of  owming  it.  A  few  years  will 
enable  the  men  of  this  class  if  they  have 
purpose  to  realize  their  ambition,  or  else 


attain  something  that  looks  as  good. 

The  fact  that  farm  workers  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare  gives  one  on  a  farm  the 
feeling  of  being  very  much  alone.  If  he 
were  in  Europe  or  South  America,  he 
would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  same  condition  as  him¬ 
self.  From  my  own  experience  in  town 
and  country,  I  should  say  the  average 
lot,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  in  the  city  is  not  better  than 
that  of  the  farm  hand,  only,  the  city 
worker  whatever  his  condition,  is  one 


amongst  many,  whilst  the  farm  hand  is 
alone. 

To  solve  the  problem  we  should  need 
to  revive  the  conditions  of  restraint, 
rank  and  position  and  make  life  so  hard 
that  a  very  big  percentage  of  those 
born  would  feel  that  for  them  no  change 
was  possible,  that  the  cities  would  be 
filled  with  crowds  constantly  on  the 
border  line  of  starvation;  quite  a  per¬ 
centage  of  city  dwellers  are  at  present. 
Amongst  farmers  this  would  be  felt  by 
the  destruction  of  small  independent 


freehold  farmers,  and  the  introduction 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  rent  system  and 
landed  proprietors  with  factors,  agents 
and  all  the  evils  of  a  system  from  which 
men  have  been  fleeing  to  this  country 
for  refuge  since  1620.  So  far  as  Ameri* 
ca  is  touched  let  us  hope  the  hired  man 
problem  will  never  be  solved.  Instead 
let  us  have  a  healthy  race  of  yoeman 
working  their  own  land  and  raising  their 
families  to  be  proud  of  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom.” — T.  T.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 
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Fairest 
Prices  / 

We  Save  You  from  10  to  50% 
Here’s  How  We  Do  It 

We  pay  the  same  price  to  the  grower  for  our  seeds  as  do  the  seedsmen 
in  the  large  cities.  But  our  expenses,  rent  and  labor  costs  are  lower; 
therefore  we  can  sell  our  seeds  for  less  money.  Your  saving  is  anywhere 
from  10  to  50%. 

Here  are  two  of  the  good  things  from  our  new  catalog. 

Barden’s  Wonder  Corn  Laxtonian  Peas 

Noted  for  its  early,  hardy  pro-  Often  called  Blue  Bantams.  The 
ductiveness.  Ears  range  from  8  sweetest,  tenderest  and  most 
to  10  inches  long,  with  eight  finely  flavored  of  the  larger  peas. 
rows  of  rich,  golden  kernels;  Early  yielding.  Ripe  for  the 
sweet,  tender  and  juicy.  table  by  the  first  of  June.  Forrest 

1926  Forrest  Seed  Annual  ¥701717  Seed  Co. 

and  Packet  of  Seeds  Sent  p  |\  r, I4.  m  '  Inc. 

Mail  the  Coupon,  Today.  2  Box  40, 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  ■  Send  me  a 

Make  money  selling  Forrest  Seeds  to  your  neighbors.  Liberal  ■  of  ur  1926  Cat- 

commissions.  Pleasant  work.  Write  for  our  proposition.  ^  a-10g  ancj  free  packet  of 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc.  2  Name  . •  ••_•. 

Box  40,  Cortland,  New  York  ■  Address  . a 


Wail  Coupon for  Free  Seeds  aina  Catalog 


—  s 

99.50  Pure  or  Better 
“The  Cream  of  the  Crop ” 


XTBAC; 

roTAG 


D.  B.  Northwestern  dry  land  grown 
alfalfa  from  a  section  where  the  mer¬ 
cury  drops  to  40  degrees  below  zero, 
absolutely  hardy.  Also  D.  B.  Grimm 
or  Everlasting  and  I>.  B.  Ontario 
Variegated. 

D.  B.  Red  Clover  and  genuine  Mam¬ 
moth  Red,  American  Grown,  “the  best 
in  the  world.” 

Fancy  Alsike,  the  highest  grade  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural 
Mixture,  average  20%  alsike,  less  than  1 7o 
weed  seed. 

The  Seeding  Bargain  of  the  year 

D.  B.  Timothy,  average  purity  for  a  score  of  years 
99.70,  and  a  full  line  of  grass  seeds,  Millets,  Vetch, 
Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  The  leading  Farm  Seed  ■ 
Book  of  the  year.  Freight  Prepaid  Price  list,  Sam¬ 
ples  FREE. 

Address: 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  V.,  Box-A 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  hav 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fer 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  willmakey 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  at 
other ;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Whatabout  your  soil?-yonr  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept 400  Peoria  Illinois 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Quince. 
Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 


and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 


Established  a  Third 
of  a  Century 


T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 


MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY  Lock  Box  144. 


Catalog  upc  ; 
Application 

PERRY,  OHIO 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  1 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  J 

A - r  jean  Farm  Machine  Co.^ 

U69  rd  Av.  S.E.,Minneapoli»,Miim. 


“More  Potatoes" 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  oi 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  hy  other  methods  of  plant- 
Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine, 
for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  MSg,,  Sterling,  ML 
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We  Grow  Tomatoes  In 
Spite  of  Dry  Weather 

R.  L.  Holman 


r\URING  the  past  season  (1925)  we 
set  100  tomato  plants  in  our  garden. 
It  was  a  hard  year  on  tomatoes.  Gov¬ 
ernment  records  showed  the  worst  drought 
that  has  struck  this  section  in  50  years. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  dry  all  around  us  that 
forest  trees  died  for  lack  of  moisture  while 
the  foilage  on  others  dried  up. 

In  spite  of  this  we  made  enough  toma¬ 
toes  from  our  100  plants  to  supply  the  ap¬ 
petites  of  a  family  of  four  tomato  lovers 
three  times  daily  until  frost,  we  canned 
enough  surplus  to  run  us  two  winters, 
gave  away  a  lot  to  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bors  and  sold  $8  worth  to  city  friends. 

We  had  no  secret  in  getting  these  re¬ 
sults.  Any  one  else  can  do  as  well.  The 
garden  in  which  we  set  the  plants  was 
well  fertilized.  •  The  plants  were  raised  in 
a  hot  bed  and  transplanted  from  these  to 
pots  and  individual  boxes  to  get  a  large 
growth  by  the  time  all  danger  of  frost 
was  past.  When  ready  for  the  garden 
they  were  taken  from  these  pots  and  boxes, 
dirt  and  all,  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
and  set  in  deep  holes  in,,  the  ground  in 
which  some  well  rotted  manure  had  been 
placed.  The  dirt  was  filled  in  around  the 
plants  up  to  the  branches,  leaving  as  large 
portion  of  the  plant  in  the  ground  as 
possible  to  make  root  and  feed  the  plants. 

They  were  set  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  staked  and  tied  to  the  stakes  for 
support  as  they  grew.  They  were  worked 
continually,  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  a 
dust  mulch  kept  on  top  of  the  ground  to 
hold  moisture. 

We  made  tomatoes  faster  than  we  had 
time  to  dispose  of  them.  We  have  grown 
tomatoes  by  this  method  for  ten  years 
and  not  one  year  have  we  failed  to  get 
enough  for  a  twelve  months  supply. 

— R.  L.  Holman. 


Try  A  Bed  of  Celery 

U1  VEN  in  small  gardens  we  can  have 
1  celery.  I  have  grown  it  and  had  it 
tender  and  juicy  and  liked  it  better  than 
that  I  could  buy.  Start  the  plants  in  a 
protected  bed  shaded  from  direct  sun  in 
midday.  The  seeds  come  very  slowly  and 
the  soil  should  be  heated  to  kill  seeds  o 
grass  and  weeds.  Keep  moist,  and  when 
the  little  plants  are  growing  nicely  thin  so 
they  will  not  be  weakened  by  crowding. 
Set  in  the  garden  eight  inches  apart  each 
way  if  you  want  to  make  them  blanch 
themselves.  Make  the  soil  very  rich  and 
keep  moist  and  you  will  have  a  good 
strong  growth  and  the  stalks  will  become 
blanched  as  they  get  so  thick  light  is  shut 
out.  Growing  in  rows  will  call  for  a 
couple  of  wide  boards  set  up  on  each  side 
of  the  row  when  ready  to  blanch,  but  with 
good  cultivation  and  good  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  large  stalks  while  the  bed  will 
have  fine  stalks.  Grown  so  thickly  the 
bed  needs  extra  feeding  by  top-dressing 
with  bonemeal  or  rotted  manure  in  summer 
for  best  results,  while  the  row  will  make 
in  a  good  soil  without,  but  it  will  need 
some  watering  if  the  summer  is  very  dry. 
Six  inches  is  the  best  distance  apart  when 
set  in  rows. — R.  Rae. 


Have  A  Permanent  Corner  in 
the  Garden 

A  CORNER  of  the  garden  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  perennial  plants,  such  as 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  sage,  and  other  herbs. 
There  should  be  a  good  bed  of  asparagus 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  early 
vegetables.  If  you  dig  the  bed  deep,  make 
it  very  rich,  and  set  three  year  old  roots 
you  will  be  cutting  asparagus  very  quickly, 
and  each  season  the  roots  get  stronger 
and  the  sprouts  become  larger  and  are 
more  freely  produced.  Not  many  clumps 
of  rhubarb  are  needed  but  the  soil  should 
he  rich  for  it  also.  Both  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  will  need  heavy  mulching  each 
season  to  give  best  results.  Keep  the 
seed  stalks  cut  out  of  the  asparagus  bed 
or  you  will  soon  have  a  forest  of  seedlings 
coming  up  to  bother  you. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 


by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  needed. 
We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds  are  Spec¬ 
ial.  Always  have — and  we  expect,  always  will  give 
satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  |  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
OFFERS  t  $1-25  “  “  $1.00 

for  seeds  in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
226).  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
Buperior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  G  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.J 
%  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — ' write  today. 

I.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


OATS 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You1  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Seeds 
FREE! 

Accept  this  offer  AT  ONCEf 
It  may  not  appear  again!  Thel 
stock  of  this  particular  seed  is 
LIMITED  this  yearl 
Nearly  76,000  home  gardeners  grew 
Stark’s  “Blight-Resister”  Toma¬ 
toes  (Improved  fJORTON— the  variety 
“found  more  resistant  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety.”— Page  12,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015).  They 
declare  it  “doubled  yield  of  other  tomatoes” 
"despite  worst  drought  in  years,”  when  other 
varieties  died  of  wilt  and  blight. 

Act  Immediately! 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  post 
card)  for  Free  Trial  Seed  Packet  and  NEW 
BIG  BOOK  of  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm 
Seeds — Fruit  Trees — and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

Address  Box  692 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO* 

for  110  Years 

|  STARK  BRO’S,  Box  692  Louisiana,  Mo.  I 

Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  Stark's  ft 
"Blight-Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW  I 
BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  | 
I  —Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — FREE.  I 

*  I 

I  Name . . . . . * . * . * . — •  , 

|  I 

j  P.  . . j 

|^R.  R.  or  St.  No . . . State...^..-...-- 1 


Weight 


^Actual 
Size  J 
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Radio — The  Home  Theater 

Brainard  Foote 

DO  you  plan  ahead  on  your  radio  en¬ 
tertainment?  Do  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  set?  Do  you  know  what 
regular  features  are  best  suited  to  your 
family  and  when  to  listen  for  them? 

The  regular  weekly  features  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  those  upon  which  the  most 
dependence  can  be  placed.  The  radio 
set  is  possible  of  untold  social  service 
when  it  comes  to  the  entertainment  of 
visitors — particular  those  friends  who 
appreciate  music  or  like  dancing. 

A  Program  of  Your  Own 

One  of  the  best  systems  of  keeping 
track  of  the  radio’s  periodic  offerings  is 
to  arrange  a  “program”  of  your  own. 
something  like  the  one  you  used  in  High 
School  and  College  for  your  classes  of 
the  week.  The  card  is  divided  into 
squares,  7  at  the  top  and  6  or  3  along 
the  left  side.  The  days  of  the  week 
head  the  vertical  columns  and  the  hours 
of  the  evening  are  written  at  the  left 
of  the  horizontals.  You  may  wish  to 
start  at  6  o’clock.  Have  a  space  for 
every  half-hour.  Tuesday  evening,  for 
instance,  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  come  on. 
Friday  at  8  brings  the  Happiness  Boys. 
Sunday  at  9:15  comes  Atwater  Kent, 
etc.  Get  them  all  down  at  Jieir  allot¬ 
ted  hours  and  you’ll  be  astonished  at  the 
variety  and  amount  of  good  radio  enter¬ 
tainment  you  can  have.  Of  course,  in 
each  space,  the  call  letters  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  station  are  inserted. 

A  special  weekly  or  daily  sheet  may 
be  used  for  noting  down  anything  of 
particular  interest  that  occurs  that  day 
only.  The  radio  program  chart  is  post¬ 
ed  up  on  the  wall  near  the  set  and  a 
small  clock  as  a  reminder. 

*  *  * 

Extension  Cord  Takes  Music  To 
Other  Room 

/^NE  often  feels  the  desire  to  have  the 
radio  set  in  another  room,  Perhaps 
he  wants  to  try  the  setting-ii;  exercises 
in  the  bed-room  of  a  morning;  washes 
to  put  the  housewives’  hour  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  or  have  dinner  music  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

A  simple  extension  cord  can  be  rig¬ 
ged  up  for  this  purpose.  The  necessary 
length  of  double  ware  is  obtained — twist¬ 
ed  lamp  cord  is  the  cheapest,  most  flex¬ 
ible  and  handiest  for  the  purpose.  On 
one  end  a  regular  radio  plug  is  attached 
and  on  the  other  a  “single  circuit”  radio 
jack.  The  desired  station  is  tuned  in 
first.  Then  the  other  plug  is  inserted 
in  the  loud  speaker  jack  and  the  loud 
speaker  carried  to  the  destination,  where 
it  is  inserted  in  the  jack  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

If  the  coi  is  long  enough  to  reach 
to  any  of  the  rooms  where  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  wanted,  the  radio  set  will  be  of 
even  greater  value  than  at  present.  Of 
course,  more  permanent  installations 
may  be  arranged  and  several  already 
have  been  put  in.  Concealed  bell  wire 
is  used  for  such  work,  with  a  radio  ja'k 
placed  in  the  ^all  at  the  desired  points. 

( Continued  on  page  177) 


Country  Doctor:  And  what  seems 
to  be  wrong  tvith  him,  Airs.  Brown? 

“Well,  I  donno.  The  other  night 
he  ivas  readin’  in  th’  paper  how  all 
this  here  radio  stuff  that’s  in  the  air — 
jass  an ’  lectures  an’  stock  reports  an’ 
bed-time  stories — passes  clean  through 
a  body  without  a  body  knowin ’  it,  an’ 
oyer  since  he’s  jest  been  kinda  upset 
in  ’is  stummick.” — LIfe. 
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A  Recipe  to  Make  Fanning 

More  Profitable 


at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  built  up  a  great 
business.  If  he  had  hung  onto  pennies,  afraid  to 
invest  in  money-making  equipment,  he  never 
would  have  been  heard  of.  In  industry  the  old 
equipment  is  scrapped,  no  matter  how  costly,  as 
soon  as  better,  cost-reducing  equipment  comes 
on  the  market.  In  farming  it  must  be  the  same. 

A  new  year  of  farming  is  ahead.  How  profitable 
can  you  make  it?  The  question  hinges  largely  on 
equipment.  The  methods  of  1860  would  force  a 
family  into  poverty  to-day.  The  methods  of  1913, 
too,  fall  far  short  of  the  changed  needs  of  to-day. 

You  are  living  and  farming  in  the  mechanical 
power  age.  The  McCormick-Deering  builders 
have  developed  a  long  line  of  modem,  big-scale 
machines  to  work  with  McCormick-Deering 
tractor  power  and  to  help  the  farmer  in  his  battle 
with  production  costs. 

This  winter,  check  your  old  equipment  against 
the  work  to  come  next  spring  and  summer,  talk 
things  over  with  your  family  and  resolve  to  make 
your  farming  more  efficient,  and  make  it  easier, 
too.  See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer;  profit¬ 
able  farming  begins  at  his  store. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated ) 

93  Branch  Houses  m  the  U.  S.,  the  following  in  American  Agriculturist  territory — Albany,  Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


MC  CORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS  are  always  ready  for  field  and  belt  work.  They  also 
have  the  power  take-oS  feature  for  running  the  mechanism  of  field  machines.  They  are 
equipped  with  throttle  governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  wide  belt  pulley,  platform,  fenders,  removable 
lugs,  brake,  etc.  They  have  removable  cylinders,  unit  main  frame,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings  at 
28  points.  They  come  to  you  complete — no  extras  to  buy.  They  have  plenty  of  power  and  long  life. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  10-20  and  15-30  h.  p. 


McCormick  -  Deerlng  Tractors 


TkHE  other  day  one  of  the  great  American 
leaders,  a  self-made  man  to  whom  other  men 
listen  with  great  respect,  made  two  very 
simple  statements  that  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  farming. 

First,  he  said:  “One  great  problem  before  us  is  the 
need  of  reducing  costs.  Success  comes  to  the  man 
who  makes  anything  as  good  as  anybody  else , 
but  also  makes  it  cheaper !” 

Here  he  has  hit  on  the  farmer’s  biggest  job.  To¬ 
day  the  old  methods,  old-fashioned  equipment, 
and  slow  muscle  power  that  turned  out  a  good 
day’s  work  in  1913  are  eating  deep  into  farm  econ¬ 
omy.  The  profit  is  bound  to  be  slim  for  the  farmer 
who  does  not  cut  costs  to  the  bone.  He  must  adopt 
the  faster,  more  productive  methods  that  add  to 
income,  and  so  raise  his  family’s  standard  of  living. 

The  further  advice  of  this  man  is:  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  Ben  Franklin’s  maxim  about  saving 
pennies.  If  you  watch  the  big  things  the  pennies 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  ” 

This  is  a  plea  for  the  most  practical  kind  of 
economy — a  plea  for  making  money  rather  than 
saving  money.  It  comes  from  a  man  who  began 
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Save  Your  Horses— 
this  FREE 
book  tells 
how! 

Don’t  let  your  horses  suf¬ 
fer.  Our  new  FREE 
“Save-The-Horse”  book 
tells  how  to  find  correct 
cause  of  horse  lameness 
and  ailments — gives  the 
proper  and  humane  treatment— tells  how 
to  keep  horses  working  while  getting  well. 

“Save-The-Horse”  is  not  a  blister— will 
leave  no  scar,  remove  no  hair.  Sold  under 
a  signed  guarantee.  Makes  your  lame 
horse  sound,  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

Get  the  benefit  of  our  32  years  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  treating  lame  and  sickly  horses. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book,  veterinarian’s 
advice  and  sample  guarantee. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Box  342  State  St.  Binghamton.  N.  T. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A  Ii.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N  Y  .discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
oaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint  It  adheres  to  any  surface 
wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can  save 
a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Mid  way  down  the  Famous 
East  Coast  of  FLORIDA 


Here  rich  land  is  low  priced — virgin  soil 
produces  big  crops  and  a  market  is  al» 
ready  established.  Can  you  imagine  a 
better  place  to  live  and  enjoy  life  ? 


The  famouB  Indian  River  oranges  and* 
grapefruit:  truck  crops  in  wide  variety! 
and  pineapples  provide  an  income  forj 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Unexcelled  climate:  splendid  transports*1, 
tion — rail  and  water;  good  roads,  schools' 
and  churches;  fine  fishing  and  hunting; 
all  this  and  more  awaits  you  at  Fort 
Pierce.  Plan  a  trip  here  this  winter,  or) 
write  for  attractive  booklet. 

B.B.  Kessler,  Executive  Secretary 

FORT  PIERCE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE' 


Saint  Lucie  County,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida 


FORT  PIERCE  -^m 

is  catting  you  y  W 
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Potato 

plants  tell 
of  their 
hunger 
with  these 
symptoms— 


YOU  may  eat  three  hearty  meals  a  day  but  if 
your  food  is  unbalanced  you  know  what 
happens. 

A  potato  plant  suffers  in  a  similar  way.  Its  food  must 
be  properly  balanced  ...  it  must  have  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash  in  correct  proportions. 


A  200  bushel  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  removes  43  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  17  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  60  lbs.  of 
potash  from  the  soil. 

You  will  find  many  other 
interesting  and  useful  facts 
such  as  the  above  in  the 
newly-revised  booklet 
“Better  Potatoes.” 

A  postal  or  letter  will 
bring  you  a  copy  direct  to 
your  home.Sendforitnow. 


If  nitrogen  is  lacking  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  the 
vines  lack  vigor.  Insufficient  phosphoric  add  delays  ma¬ 
turity. 

You  first  notice  signs  of  potash  hunger  in  the  foliage. 
The  leaves  develop  a  bronzed  and  yellow  color;  later  the 
leaflets  hang  limp  .  .  the  vines  wilt. 

Fields  demonstrations  have  shown  that  complete  fertili¬ 
zers  containing  80  to  100  lbs.  of  actual  potash  per  acre 
bring  good  returns. 

On  this  basis  at  least  1000  lbs.  pet  acre  of  a  high  anal¬ 
ysis  complete  fertilizer  containing  8  to  10%  potash,  or 
2000  lbs.  per  acre  if  the  potash  content  is  5%,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  profitable  returns.  Many  successful  growers  pre¬ 
fer  sulfate  of  potash  in  their  mixtures! 

FREE .  Potato  grower*  interested  in  larger  yield  s  fer  acr * 
ypill  find  useful  information  in  the  newly  revised  booklet 
“better  Potatoes."  Jf  you  would  life  to  recet’P e  a  tofiy  just  send 
rour  name  and  address  to  the  office  below . 


POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA 

10  Bridge  Street,  Dept.K-48New  York 

ATLANTA  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  BALTIMORE 

Sales  Agents— H.  J.  Baker  '&  Bro.,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
West  of  Rockies — Meyer,W ilson  Sc  Company,  San  Francisco.  Cal* 
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Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 
Guaranteed  high  test,  non-caustic  and  furnace* 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Sunflowers  or  Corn  for  Silage 


I  am  writing  you  to  ask  Information 
about  sun-flowers  as  silage.  At  what  stage 
should  they  be  cut?  I  would  also  like  to 
know  the  value  of  sun-flowers  as  ensilage 
compared  with  corn. — C.  E.  F.,  New  York. 

HPHERE  is  not  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence  between  corn  and  sun-flowers  for 
ensilage  from  the  nutritional  standpoint. 
Sun-flowers  have  a  little  more  protein  but 
there  mechanical  conditions  as  silage  is 
less  desirable.  Sun-flowers  are  advocated 
more  in  the  northern  regions  where  a  good 
corn  crop  is  matured  with  difficulty.  In 
sections  where  the  growing  season  is 
short  and  corn  does  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  thoroughly,  dairymen  re¬ 
sort  to  the  use  of  sun-flowers.  Some 
dairymen  consider  it  advantageous  to  mix 
sun-flowers  with  corn.  However,  as  far 
as  food  value  is  concerned,  good  silage 
corn  that  contains  plenty  of  ears,  harvested 
in  the  glazed  stage,  is  pretty  hard  to  beat, 
and  we  would  not  recommend  substituting 
sun-flowers. 

Sun-flowers  are  harvested  usually  on 
the  late  flowering  stage.  Too  long  delay 
means  too  much  woody  growth  and  hence 
too  much  fibre.  An  immature  crop  will 
result  in  silage  that  is  very  sloppy,  it 
being  quite  sloppy  at  its  best. 

It  may  be  that  some  farmers  in  your 
section  have  tried  sun-flowers  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way.  We  would  suggest  that  you 
call  upon  your  county  farm  bureau  agent, 
and  ask  him  if  he  knows  anybody  who  has 
tried  sun-flowers  in  their  silage.  Consider¬ 
ing  your  section,  we  certainly  would  not 
advise  it  to  replace  your  corn. 

An  Experience  Letter 

The  following  is  the  experience  of  a 
Wisconsin  dairyman,  who  wrote  Hoard's 
Dairyman  as  follows: 

I  filled  a  silo  with  four  acres  of  sun¬ 
flowers  and  corn  mixed.  They  were  grown 
together.  The  sun-flowers  do  not  pack 
so  well  in  the  silo  as  corn  and  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  them  spoil  on  the  top 
and  sides.  The  silage  is  very  dark  colored. 
The  cattle  eat  it  well  enough  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  excess  of  urine  which  adds 
greatly  in  the  care  of  the  barn.  My  opinion 
is  that  this  excessive  stimulation  of  the 
kidneys  would  ultimately  be  injurious  to 
the  cow-s.  Where  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
raise  corn  I  would  not  try  sui.-flowers. 
But  the  good  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  were  not  at  all  injured  by  a  late 
frost  in  June  which  cut  down  corn  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  row. 


equal  parts  of  iodoform  and  vaseline,  iq 
the  tiny  hole  through  which  the  gru$ 
breathes.  The  normal  life  history  is  for 
the  grub  to  emerge  when  fully  grown, 
burrow  into  the  ground  and  change  intq 
a  pupa  or  resting  stage  and  finally  come 
out  as  a  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
cows.  These  grubs  or  hots  injure  the 
meat,  the  hides,  and  no  doubt  lower  the 
milk  flow,  by  causing  the  cows  discomfort 


New  York  State  Seed  Law  In? 
eludes  Vegetable  Seed 

Does  the  New  York  State  seed  law  Inr 
elude  regulations  for  the  sale  of  vege- 
table  seeds.  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
been  recently  added  to  the  list  of  suefi 
seeds.  If  so,  what  the  the  requirements 
under  which  they  can  be  sold? — J.  N.  W., 
New  York. 

'  |  ’HE  New  York  seed  law  has  been  re* 
cently  amended  to  include  regulations 
for  the  sale  of  vegetable  seed.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  are  rather  simple, 
being  as  follows : 

Each  separate  container  of  vegetable 
seeds  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  seeding 
purposes  shall  be  labelled  as  follows: 

1 —  The  kind  of  seed  and  the  variety. 

2 —  The  year  for  which  it  was  packeted, 
using  type  not  smaller  than  io  point. 

3 —  The  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  firm  who  put  and  labelled  the  seed. 

This  law  should  help  the  vegetable  seed 
situation  to  some  extent,  insuring  that 
buyers  will  receive  the  proper  variety 
which  they  desire,  and  that  they  will  not 
buy  seeds  so  old  that  the  germination 
qualities  are  very  poor. 


Use  Alpha  Barley  with  Oats 

•  have  read  several  times  about  growing 
oats  and  barley  together,  or  oats,  peas  and 
barley  mixed.  Where  this  Is  done,  will 
the  oats  and  barley  get  ripe  at  the  same 
time?  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
barley  usually  gets  ripe  sooner  than  oats. — 
H.  L.  D.,  New  York. 

A  LPHA  barley,  which  is  a  two  rowed 
**  type,  will  mature  at  the  same  time  as 
oats.  Six  rowed  types  of  barleys  usually 
mature  several  days  earlier  than  oats. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  alpha  barley  grown 
in  the  state.  Probably  your  county  agent 
could  tell  you  where  you  can  get  the  seed 
nearby.  Equal  parts  of  oats  and  barley, 
one  bushel  of  each  is  recommended  per 
acre. 


How  To  Control  the  Ox  Warble 

What  is  the  easiest  way  to  control  the 
grubs  that  come  in  the  cows’  backs  in  the 
spring?  Are  the  eggs  laid  in  the  skin  or 
how  do  they  get  there? — J.  W.  W.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

U1  NTOMOLIGISTS  tell  us  that  the  flies 
that  lay  the  eggs  that  develop  into 
these  grubs  are  the  flies  that  cause  the 
cattle  to  run  so  wildly  around  the  pasture, 
and  that  they  do  not  sting  the  cows  at  all, 
but  merely  scare  them.  They  say  the  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  hair,  and  that  the  cows  lick 
them  off  and  swallow  them,  and  that  later 
they  work  their  way  through  the  tissues  of 
the  cows  body  to  their  backs. 

However  they  get  there,  they  could  be 
eradicated  in  a  few  years  if  every  dairy¬ 
man  would  kill  all  the  grubs  in  the  cows’ 
backs  for  a  few  years.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  put  an  ointment  made  of 


Weak  Seed  Potatoes  Have 
Spindling  Sprouts 

Does  it  weaken  seed  potatoes  tj  remove 
the  sprouts  before  plantin„?  Why  is  it 
that  sometimes  a  potato  will  have  small 
sprouts  from  every  eye,  while  in  other  In¬ 
stances  the  sprouts  are  fewer  in  number 
but  stockier? — G.  F  R.,  New  York. 

COME  experiments  at  the  Maryland  Ex- 
periment  Station  seem  to  indicate  that 
as  good  a  crop  will  result  from  potatoes 
that  have  been  sprouted,  if  the  sprouts  are 
not  removed  too  many  times.  They  se¬ 
cured  good  crops  after  four  crops  of 
sprouts  had  been  removed.  However, 
they  state  that  removing  sprouts  is  likely 
to  cause  all  the  eyes  on  the  tuber  to 
sprout  with  the  result  that  too  many 
stalks  are  produced  and  the  tubers  will  be 
small. 

A  healthy  tuber  will  sprout  from  the 
seed  end,  and  once  this  sprout  has  started 
the  other  eyes  will  remain  dormant.  If 
the  tuber  is  cut  into  several  pieces,  each 
piece  will  sprout,  but  if  a  piece  has  more 
than  one  eye  the  eye  nearest  the  seed  end 
will  sprout,  and  the  others  will  remain 
dormant. 

Where  a  tuber  sends  out  small  spindling 
sprouts  from  all  the  eyes  it  indicates  that 
the  tuber  has  been  weakened  in  some  way, 
either  by  having  the  sprouts  repeatedly  re¬ 
moved,  or  by  some  disease.  Usually 
hot  and  dry  weather  during  the  growing 
season  may  produce  this  condition. 

The  fact  that  sprouts  near  the  seed  end 
start  first  can  be  used  by  the  grower  in 
selecting  his  seed,  by  discarding  all  tubers 
that  have  started  sprouts  from  all  the 
eyes.  This  condition  indicates  weak  tubers 
that  will  give  a  low  yield. 


Apply  Lime  Liberally 

Will  better  results  be  secured  by  making 
application  of  lime  every  year  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  larger  application  at  less  frequent 
intervals? 

CEVERAL  year  ago  an  experiment  was 
^  performed  in  Ohio  to  determine  the 
best  time  and  amounts  for  applying  lime. 
Land  was  used  that  had  never  been  limed. 
The  conclusions  from  the  experiment 
which  covered  several  years  was  that  the 
first  application  of  lime  should  be  large 
enough  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  that 
better  results  could  be  secured  after  that 
from  putting  on  a  rather  large  amount 
and  not  putting  it  on  so  frequently.  It 
does  not  take  twice  as  much  time  to  spread 
two  tons  as  it  does  to  spread  one  too. 
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How  Phosphate  is  Made 


Other  Questions  on 

What  is  Acid  Phosphate,  where  Is  it 
found  and  how  prepared  for  market?  We 
understand  that  the  quality  of  acid  used 
may  vary  considerably.  Does  this  affect 
the  value  of  the  phosphate?  Will  the  use 
of  It  make  an  acid  soil?  L,  W.  M.,  New 
Jersey. 

PHOSPHATE  rock  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  southern  states.  The 
degree  of  purity  varies.  It  seems  peculiar 
that  Chile  should  have  nearly  a  monopoly 
on  the  natural  deposits  of  salts  contain¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  that  Germany  should  have 
a  practical  monopoly  on  potash  salts  and 
that  this  country  should  contain  most  of 
the  natural  deposits  of  phosphorus. 

Phosphate  rock  consists  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium,  phosphorus  and  oxygen. 
It  is  slowly  soluble  in  the  soil,  and  when 
ground  is  used  to  some  extent  as  fertilizer 
under  the  name  of  raw  rock  phosphate. 
The  more  common  practice  is  to  increase 
the  availability  by  treating  it  with  sulfuric 
acid.  A  good  grade  of  rock  will  contain 
about  32%  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  when 
an  equal  amount  of  sulfuric  acid  is  added 
to  it,  the  percent  of  phosphorus  in  the 
mixture  is  reduced  to  approximately  16%. 
Sometimes  acid  is  used  for  other  purposes 
first,  and  this  of  course  is  likely  to  lower 
the  quality  of  the  acid  phosphate.  It  is 
better  to  know  if  possible  that  fresh  acid 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  you  buy.  Acid  that  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  is  called  “sludge  acid.” 

This  mixture  of  rock  and  acid,  is  cured 
and  ground.  Sometimes  it  will  harden 
into  lumps,  but  correct  curing  will  gen¬ 
erally  prevent  this.  The  mixture  known 
as  acid  phosphate  contains  phosphorus  sul¬ 
fur,  calcium,  and  oxygen.  Its  use  will  not 
cause  an  acid  soil.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  supply  is  near  at  hand,  it  is  the 
cheapest  element  in  commercial  fertilizers. 


Hig'h  Grade  Fertilizers 

What  is  meant  by  tne  term  “high  grade 
fertilizer?”  What  is  there  about  a  so 
called  low  grade  fertilizer  that  needs  to  be 
avoided? — J.  M.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

A  HIGH  grade  fertilizer  may  be 
arbitrarily  defined  as  one  that  must 
contain  a  certain  percent  of  plant  food, 
and  all  fertilizers  that  do  not  contain  this 
amount  may  be  called  low  grade,  or  we 
may  simply  say  that  a  high  grade  fertilizer 
is  one  that  contains  a  relatively  high 
amount  of  plant  food.  It  is  evident  that 
it  requires  twice  as  much  of  a  1-8-1  as  it 
would  of  4-12-4  to  add  the  same  number 
of  pounds  of  plant  food,  and  yet  there  has 
been  a  demand  in  the  past  for  fertilizers 
carrying  a  small  amount  of  plant  food, 
perhaps  because  men  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  applying  certain  amounts  per 
acre  and  feel  they  are  economizing  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  low  grade  material. 

There  are  several  disadvantages.  More 
material  must  be  hauled  by  the  farmer, 
more  bags  are  required  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  freight  is  higher  per  pound 
of  plant  food.  All  this  results  in  the 
payment  by  the  farmer  of  a  high  price 
for  the  plant  food  that  he  gets. 

Another  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  low  grade  materials  with  low  avail¬ 
ability  are  often  used  in  low  grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  but  seldom  used  in  high  grade 
goods.  If  a  man  has  only  so  much  money 
to  put  into  fertilizer,  he  should  buy  high 
grade  goods  and  then  put  on  fewer  pounds 
to  the  acre. 


Do  Not  Put  Hydrated  Lime  in 
Gutters 

Is  It  all  right  to  put  lime  in  the  gutters? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  spread  lime  along  with  the 
manure  and  so  do  two  jobs  at  one  time? — ■ 
'*■  H.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

T™  advisability  of  putting  lime  in 
stable  gutters  depends  first  on  the 
kind  of  lime  you  ha\  in  mind.  There  is 
150  harm  done  when  limestone  is  so  used, 
hut  when  hydrated  or  Quicklime  is  used 


Fertilizer  and  Lime 

they  act  on  the  manure  to  set  ammonia 
free,  which  escapes  into  the  air  and  so 
makes  the  manure  less  valuable.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  feature  they  are  both  some¬ 
what  caustic  and  make  the  cows  feet  sore. 

Ground  limestone,  if  not  too  fine  helps 
to  keep  the  cows  from  slipping,  and  adds 
to  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  stable. 
As  a  means  of  adding  lime  to  soil,  it  lacks 
in  efficiency  because  not  enough  will  be 
added  in  this  way  to  amount  to  very 
much. 

Marl  and  gypsum  are  also  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  gutters  or  as  absorbents  in 
the  stables.  However,  gypsum  does  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  land  as  does 
limestone. 


Bacteria  Help  Soil  Fertility 

"THE  effects  of  certain  kinds  of  bacteria 
A  sometimes  found  in  the  soil  are  very 
important.  In  fact  it  might  be  said  that 
soil  that  does  not  contain  bacteria  will 
not  grow  good  crops.  While  we  can  not 
see  them,  there  are  some  things  we  know 
about  them,  and  we  can  increase  their 
numbers  in  various  ways. 

Bacteria,  like  all  other  living  things 
must  have  food.  The  commonest  food  for 
soil  bacteria  is  the  remains  of  plants  that 
have  been  mixed  with  the  soil.  Increasing 
the  amount  of  this  so  called  humus,  will 
increase  the  number  of  bacteria.  Stable 
manure  not  only  adds  humus  but  also  adds 
bacteria  along  with  it.  Plowing  under 
green  manure  crops  or  heavy  aftergrowth 
of  grass  adds  humus  without  directly  add¬ 
ing  bacteria. 

Food  is  not  all  that  is  required.  Most 
forms  of  bacteria  that  benefit  soils  thrive 
better  in  a  soil  that  contains  lime.  The 
most  common  reason  given  for  adding 
lime  is  to  neutralize  acidity  but  the  effect 
on  beneficial  bacteria  is  equally  important. 

There  bacteria  Go  need  air  which  can 
be  supplied  by  cultivation  and  loosening 
up  the  soil.  However,  soil  lacking  in 
humus  quickly  settles  back  in  a  compact 
mass,  and  so  humus  also  aids  in  keeping 
air  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Bacteria  Need  Moisture 

Moisture  is  another  necessary,  and  here 
again  we  find  that  humu  in  the  soil  re¬ 
tains  moisture  during  a  dry  spell.  Too 
much  moisture  is  as  aad  as  too  little  and 
drainage  of  wet  soil  is  favorable  to  the 
desirable  kinds  of  bacteria. 

It  follows,  then  that  these  bacteria  can 
best  be  encouraged  by  adding  lime  and 
humus  to  the  soil.  Lime  without  the 
humus  will  increase  crop  production  for 
a  time,  but  its  continuec  use,  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  humus  content  to  decrease  will 
lessen  soil  fertility.  Conserve  the  supply 
of  farm  manure.  Do  not  allow  it  to  de¬ 
cay  in  piles  in  the  barnyard,  and  if  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  plow  under  a 
green  manure  crop. 


How  We  Handle  the  Manure 
in  the  Winter 

HE  first  chore  after  breakfast  at  our 
place,  is  drawing  the  milk  to  the 
stand  on  the  state  road  about  a  mile 
away.  The  next  is  cleaning  the  stables. 
We  keep  about  twenty  cows,  a  team  and 
several  head  of  young  stock.  After  the 
stables  are  cleaned  the  manure  is  drawn 
to  the  field  and  spread  at  once.  Later 
the  horse  manure  is  carried  by  basket¬ 
ful  from  the  horse  stable  and  scattered 
in  the  gutters.  It  takes  up  the  moisture 
and  makes  the  handling  much  easier. 
We  use  sawdust  on  the  platforms  when 
it  is  available,  when  not,  leaves  or  what- 
eer  we  have.  This  is  cropped  off  every 
day  and  fresh  put  on.  When  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  pile  the  manure,  as  during  the 
summer,  we  prefer  one  large  pile  to  sev¬ 
eral  small  ones. — E.  M.  Northrup. 
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Covered  by 
original  pat¬ 
ents.  Widely 
Imitate  d— 
never  equalletL 
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No  Other  Spreader 
Gives  You  This/ 

ONLY  on  the  genuine  NEW  IDEA  can  you  get  this  perfect! 
distributer.  The  shape  of  the  blades  and  their  position  on! 
the  shaft  is  such  that  all  manure  and  straw  coming  in  con-* 

tact  with  their  slanting  surfaces  is  uniformly  distributed — thrown 
not  only  to  the  rear  but  to  the  sides — making  a  wide,  even  blanket  of  thoroughly 
6hredded  soil  food.  Without  the  NEW  IDEA  alignment  of  blades  and  stag¬ 
gered  angles  no  spreader  can  give  you  the  wide,  smooth  NEW  IDEA  spread. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  refined  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  Note  the 
“balloon  tire”  equipment — the  extra  wide  rims  that  will  not  cut  up  the  fields, 
and  the  continuous  cleats  that  give  perfect  traction  and  easier  riding.  All 
main  NEW  IDEA  parts  are  riveted  and  not  merely  bolted.  Basic  patents— 
and  perfect  workmanship — make  the  NEW  IDEA  the  Master  Spreader » 

See  this  better  spreader  at  your  dealers— 
or  write  us  direct  for  full  information. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

_  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  COLD  WATER,  OHIO 

The  largest  independent  spreader  factory  m  the 
world — not  in  any  trust  or  combination. 


SPREADER 


An  Invention  ^  Not  an  Imitation 


A  Field  Mate  for  Your  Tractor 

/7’"'JHOSE  precious  days  between  plowing  and  seeding  can  be 
(  9  made  to  count  most  when  you  use  a  Massey-Harris  Double 
Disc  Harrow  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  seed  bed. 
It  is  specially  built  for  use  with  light  and  medium  tractors.  Both 
front  and  rear  frames  are  made  of  stiff  steel,  hot-riveted  into  truss 
forms  which  will  stand  the  strains. 


MASSEY  -  HARRIS 


No.  30  Double 
Disc  Harrow 


tills  a  ..eld  in  one  operation,  placing  it 
in  ideal  condition  to  promote  rapid 
plant  growth.  Oversize  center  bumpers 
of  chilled  steel  absorb  the  end  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  front  gangs.  The  tractor 
operator  controls  both  sets  of  gangs 
from  his  seat.  The  discs  are  mounted 


with  split  hardwood  bearings  and 
equipped  with  adjustable  hoe  -  steel 
scrapers. 

If  you  have  a  tractor,  you  need  the 
Massey-Harris  No.  30.  It  is  built  by  an 
organization  which  has  specialized  in 
farm  machinery  for  76  years. 


'£ 


Write  for  the  Massey-Harris  Catalog 

It  describes  this  No.  30  Tractor  Harrow,  also  the  Massey-Harris  No.  28 
Disc  Harrow  for  horses,  and  a  complete  line  of  Seeding,  Cultivating  and 
Harvesting  Machines.  You  are  always  sure  of  getting  repairs  for  any 
Massey-Harris  Machine,  however  long  you  have  used  it. 

T here’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near  you ;  ask  us  for  his  name. 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.',  Inc. 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 

Dept.  A  » Batavia,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


The  Tractor  Harrow  -with 
the  Direct  Draft. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  are 
Prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk _ $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - - — -  2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - - - 2.30 

Glass  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk - 2.00 

Glass  3B  Whole  Milk  powder - 2.00 

Glass  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American - - 2.00 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
^nd  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1 - $2.90 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3 _ 1-95 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  prices  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  m  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . - . $2.70 

Class  2 - . - 2.30 

Class  3A - 2.00 

Class  3B  _  1-95 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  _  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  FIRM  AND  HIGHER 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  Feb.  2 
H  igher 

than  extra  .  .47%-48 
Extra  (92  sc)  47  - 

84-91  score  .  .  42/2-46% 
Lower  G’d’s  41%-42 


Feb.  2 

Jan.  26  1925 

46i/2-47  40%-41% 

46  -  -40'/2 

421/2-45/2  35  -40 

41/2-42  33/2-34/2 


We  have  had  another  good  week  in 
the  butter  market.  During  the  middle 
of  last  week  in  January  a  few  soft  spots 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
$58  Greenwich  St..  New  York  Cit> 


Highest  Prices  Paid  For 


FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


821  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping-  Tags 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Strout’s  Catalog  Just  Out! 

Farms,  Businesses — Copy  Free! 

Big,  valuable  buyers'  guide  of  Illustrated  equipped  money¬ 
making  farms,  boarding  houses,  village  homes,  inns,  stores, 
gas  stations,  etc.  Pg.  24  shows  327  acres,  29  money¬ 
making  cattle,  horses,  full  equipment,  cuts  80  tons  hay, 
markets  at  door,  good  9 -room  house,  big  barns,  ice  pond; 
low  price  $6500,  only  $1200  required.  Best  bargains 
thruout  27  states.  Free  copy  saves  time  &  money.  Write 
today.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


developed  here  and  there  in  the  market 
but  by  Friday  the  tone  of  the  market 
had  turned  decidedly  firmer  even  to  the 
extent  of  warranting  a  fractional  in¬ 
crease  in  quotations.  By  the  second  of 
February  the  firmness  had  increased  to 
the  point  that  creamery  extras  were 
selling  readily  for  47c.  Receivers  have 
been  free  sellers  keeping  the  market 
clear  of  heavy  accumulations  and  there¬ 
by  maintaining  a  very  firm  tone.  The 
chain  stores  have  been  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  excellent  demand  that  pre¬ 
vails.  In  spite  of  the  fractional  price 
increase,  retail  butter  was  not  advanced. 

The  feeling  of  confidence  that  was  re¬ 
ported  last  week  still  is  very  evident  in 
the  butter  market  and  especially  since 
it  was  learned  how  completely  stocks 
have  been  clearing  up.  At  first  some  buy¬ 
ers  were  reluctant  to  give  much  credit 
to  the  upward  trend,  but  prices  have 
been  maintained  with  such  firmness  that 
as  we  go  to  press  it  looks  as  though 
we  may  even  see  further  advances.  An¬ 
other  factor  that  is  in  our  favor  is  the 
fact  that  the  weather  has  been  cold 
enough  to  forestall  any  rapid  increase  in 
the  make. 

Another  element  that  bids  fair  for  the 
near  future  is  the  fact  that  foreign  but¬ 
ter  will  not  be  a  serious  menace.  For¬ 
eign  markets  have  improved  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  is  not  enough  margin  to 
warrant  shippers  taking  a  chance  on 
the  American  market. 

„ — 

CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 

STATE  Feb.  2 

FLATS  Feb.  2  Jan.  26  1925 

Fresh  fancy  .. - - - 

Fresh  av’ge  .. - - — - - 

Held  fancy  ..28  -  29/2  28  -29%  25  -26 

Held  av’ge  ..26/2-27/2  26/2-27/2  24  -25 

The  local  cheese  market  has  been  very 
quiet  of  late.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
irregularity  has  been  cropping  out.  Re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  out  West  top  quota¬ 
tions  are  extreme  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  disposition  to  make  slight  con¬ 
cessions  especially  on  western  goods. 
Locally,  where  cured  cheese  of  real  good 
quality  is  concerned,  asking  prices  are 
well  sustained.  The  make  in  Wisconsin 
is  on  the  increase  and  the  New  York 
make  is  said  to  be  stirring  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  the  demand  for  fresh  cheese  is 
not  very  active. 


EGGS 

TAKE 

A 

SLUMP 

NEARBY 

Feb.  2 

WHITES 

Feb.  2 

Jan.  26 

1925 

Select’d  Extras  41-42 

47 

-48 

61/2-62 

Av’ge  extras 

40- 

44 

-46 

6O/2-6I 

Extra  firsts  . 

.38-39 

42/2-43/, 

59  -60 

Firsts  . 

.37-37/2 

41 

-42 

58  -58/2 

Gathered  . 

.36-39 

39 

-43/2 

56  -59/2 

Pullets  . . . 

.35-38 

38 

-40 

55  -57 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

.39-42 

45 

-48 

60  -62 

The  egg  market  is  in  a  pretty  bad 
way.  Receipts  have  been  heavy  from 
Pacific  Coast  and  other  western  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  as  well  as  from  nearby. 
The  cold  storage  market  has  not  helped 
matters  at  all.  As  a  result  the  market 
is  on  the  skids,  just  about  20c  a  dozen 
under  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Heavy  receipts  of  mixed  colors  from 
mid-western  and  south  western  produc¬ 
ing  sections  have  depressed  the  market. 
On  top  of  that  receipts  of  the  fancy 
chalk  white  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  heavy  and  selling  at  lower 
prices.  It  is  quite  natural  therefore, 
that  nearbys  would  be  similarily  affect¬ 
ed,  particularly  those  marks  that  show 
slight  off-colors. 

A  lot  of  complaint  has  been  received 
of  late,  relative  to  cream  colored  eggs. 
A  cream  colored  egg  is  not  a  white  egg 
and  will  not  sell  as  such.  In  order  to 
sell  as  whites  our  nearbys  have  got  to 
compete  with  the  chalk  white,  carefully 
graded  and  selected  product  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

The  outlook  is  none  too  good  for  re¬ 
ports  state  that  the  weather  in  the 
heavy  producing  sections  has  been  quite 
moderate.  As  a  result  of  all  these  con¬ 
flicting  elements,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  egg  market  is  so  weak  and  unset¬ 
tled.  Furthermore  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
why  it  is  that  the  man  who  is  shipping 
poorly  graded,  mixed  colors,  is  getting 
little  or  nothing  for  his  eggs.  Many 
producers  of  this  grade  of  goods  will 
find  a  better  market  locally. 

This  turn  in  the  market  is  exactly 
what  we  expected  and  predicted  in  these 


columns  last  fall  and  during  thfL^early 
winter  when  we  were  advising  the  clos¬ 
est  culling  of  producing  flocks.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  cull  now  and  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  live  poultry  market. 

POULTRY  MARKET  BETTER 


FOWLS  Feb.  2 

Feb.  2  Jan.  26  1925 

Colored  . . 32-33  -28  30-32 

Leghorns  . 29-30  25-27  28-29 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 28-38  28-35  32-35 

Leghorns  . . 26-30  26-30  28-30 

Broilers  .  -50  40-45  - 


The  live  poultry  market  has  improved 
since  our  last  report.  The  demand  for 
fowls  has  been  active  and  inasmuch  as 
receipts  have  been  nothing  more  than 
moderate,  prices  have  advanced  to  as 
high  as  33c  for  real  fancy  stock,  which 
wTas  a  full  cent  above  the  freight  market. 
This  was  on  colored  birds.  Leghorns 
have  been  generally  selling  from  3  to 
4c  lower.  The  chicken  market  is  a  very 
disorganized  affair.  Qualities  are  vary¬ 
ing  widely.  Most  of  the  receipts  are 
very  staggy  and  consequently  are  not 
in  demand.  Nice  colored  chickens  that 
are  small  have  been  selling  up  to  38c, 
while  the  large  birds,  most  of  them 
staggy  are  selling  as  low  as  28  and  29c. 
Broilers  are  firm,  selling  up  to  50c.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  still  selling  quite  readily  at  any¬ 
where  from  40  to  45c  although  only  a 
comparatively  few  are  arriving.  The 
market  for  ducks  has  been  very  good 
also.  Nearby  ducks  are  almost  selling 
up  to  Long  Island’s.  Fancy  stock  bring¬ 
ing  from  33  to  34c,  Long  Island  spring 
ducks  have  been  bringing  34c  rigjit 
along. 

GRAINS  Af4D  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

A  Year 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  2 

Jan.  26  Ago 

Wheat  . 

1.73%  1.97% 

Corn  . . 

.85%  I.36/4 

Oats  . . 

.44%  .63% 

CASH  GRAINS 

A  Year 

{At  Neu  York' 

Feb.  2 

Jan.  26  Ago 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .2.06/8 

1.99%  2.24% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 
Oats,  No.  2  . 

..  .967/3 

.98%  1.47 

. .  .52/2 

.53  .70 

FEEDS 

(At  Butlato 1  Jan.  30 

Jan.  23 

Grd  Oats  . 

31.00  - 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.30.50 

31.50  - 

33.50  - ■ 

Standd  Mids  ..... 

31.50  - 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

37.00  - 

Flour  Mids  . 

.34.50 

35.50  - - 

39  BO 

40  00  -  — 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

33.00  - 

Yel  Hominy  ,. 

.32.00 

32.50  - 

Corn  Meal  . 

.33.50 

32.50  - 

Gluten  Feed  . 

42.75  - 

Gluten  Meal  . 

52.75  - 

36%  C  S.  Meal  ... 

.36.00 

36.00  - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.50 

37.50  - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . .  . 

.40.50 

40.50  - 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Oil  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00  - 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 


The  potato  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  when  we  reported  it  la’st  week, 
at  least  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 
States  are  still  selling  at  $7.75  per  180 
pounds  bulk  as  an  outside  figure  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  business  is  being 
done  at  $7.50,  which  means  practically 
$2.50  per  bushel,  delivered  in  New  York 
City.  State  in  150-pound  sacks  are  u 
ually  bringing  from  $6.25  to  $6.50  whL’i 
is  50c  under  the  Maine  price  and  they 
in  turn  are  25c  under  the  price  of  Long 
Islands. 

Although  the  market  is  fairly  firm, 
top  quotations  are  not  very  common. 
Most  of  the  business  is  being  done  at  in¬ 
side  figures.  This  is  quite  natural  with 
the  market  such  as  wTe  are  having.  With 
prices  at  a  high  level  buyers  are  very 
reluctant  to  pay  top  quotations  except 
for  the  very  fanciest  marks. 

Other  Farm  Produce 

The  bean  market  shows  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Prices  are  practically  the  same 
as  they  were  a  week  ago.  Red  and 
white  kidneys  are  not  quite  as  firm. 
Buying  has  been  on  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis  which  shows  the  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Kidneys  are  still  from  $9  to  $9.60 
with  the  top  quotation  rare.  White  kid¬ 
neys  $7.25  to  $8.50,  marrows  $8.25  to  $9, 
peas  $5.25  to  $5.65. 

The  onion  market  has  been  quite  dull, 
irregular  and  unsettled  of  late.  Only 
real  fancy  marks  show  any  firmness  at 
all  and  top  quotations  and  prices  have 
eased  off.  Only  the  fanciest  marks  are 
getting  attention.  Nearby  stock  from 


New  York  State  is  selling  anywhere 
from  $1  per  hundred  to  $2.65  depending 
on  quality  and  variety.  The  fanciest 
white  boilers  have  eased  off  to  $5.50  as 
the  very  extreme  price. 

Cabbage  has  been  easier  during  the 
past  week  and  values  have  weakened 
approximately  $5  a  ton.  Prices  now  are 
anywhere  from  $45  to  $50  for  State 
Danish  in  bulk  delivered  in  New  York 
City. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

The  hay  market  is  the  same  as  last 
week.  Real  fancy  timothy  that  will 
grade  as  No.  1  and  which  is  very  scarce, 
has  been  bringing  $28  and  something 
that  is  real  choice  might  bring  $1  prem¬ 
ium.  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3,  $22  to 
$24;  Light  clover  mixed,  No.  1;  $26  to 
$27:  No.  2.  $22  to  $23;  No.  3,  $19  to 
$20.  Alfalfa,  No.  1,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $19  to  $20.  Oats 
straw  is  bringing  from  $15  to  $16  a  ton 
with  rye  $19  to  $20. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  been  holding 
quite  steady,  values  running  about  the 
same  as  they  did  last  week.  Receipts 
have  been  light.  Real  prime  stock  is 
still  selling  up  to  $17  per  hundred,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  arrivals  are  bring¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $12  to  $16  with  culls 
selling  down  as  low  as  $8  or  $9. 

The  live  lamb  market  has  turned  very 
weak  due  to  the  exceptionally  slow  de¬ 
mand.  None  of  the  arrivals  have  been 
able  to  bring  anything  better  than  $15 
per  hundred  and  this  stock  is  only  con¬ 
sidered  hardly  better  than  good. 

Live  hogs  have  been  meeting  an  ir¬ 
regular  market,  Yorkers  weighing  up  to 
200  pounds  have  been  selling  anywhere 
from  $13.25  to  $14.25. 

Steers  have  been  meeting  a  fine  mar- 
ke’:  with  real  choice  marks  selling  as 
high  as  $10.50  per  hundred  and  in  a  few 
instances  $11  is  reported,  others  as  low 
as  $7.  Bulls  that  are  light  and  in  good 
flesh  are  bringing  as  high  as  $5.75  with 
mediums  at  $5.25  to  $5.50.  The  market 
is  slow  on  cows  and  a  few  choice  are 
bringing  $6  with  most  of  the  sales  run¬ 
ning  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  hundred  with 
canners  seldom  going  above  $3.50. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  still  bringing 
22c  for  real  choice  marks,  although  very 
little  trade  is  being  done  at  that  figure. 
Most  is  selling  at  17  to  20c.  Trade  is 
slow  and  lifeless  and  the  market  is  very 
quiet.  The  same  is  true  of  hot  house 
lambs  which  are  still  selling  from  $10 
to  $13  each. 


A  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Canary  Posch 
Netherland,  owned  by  Harry  Yates,  of 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  just  completed 
a  long  term  test  and  made  a  record  of 
28,166.8  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  1031.25 
lbs.  of  fat.  This  record  gives  her  60th 
place  among  cows  producing  over  1000 
lbs.  of  butter  fat.  She  is  the  100th  cow 
to  gain  the  honor  of  producing  more  than 
1000  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  365  days. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  tow,  Berks  Spring 
Farm  Pontiac,  owned  by  A.  S.  Deysher 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  recently  broken  the 
record  for  fat  production  in  the  senior 
two  years  class.  She  produced  26,359.7  lbs. 
of  milk  containing  1044.53  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.  She  is  the  first  senior  two  year  old 
to  produce  over  1000  lbs.  butter  fat  per 
year,  and  gains  49th  place  in  the  cows 
producing  over  1000  lbs.  of  butter  fa' 


OTTAWA 
For  You 

Greatest  LOG  SAW  Offer 

—I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  1 5  cords  a  day— easy. 
Fella  trees,  sawa  limbs.  Make  big  money.  Use  4  H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Cay  Trial  Offer  and  big  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURIN'!  COMPANY 
Room  801-W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RANGER  DELIVERED  FREE 

on  approval  and  30  days’  tritd,  expressprtr 
paid.  Many  styles.  Bicycles  $21.50  up.  Easy 
payments.  Write  today  for  our  big  catalog 
and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  R  '’05  CHICAGO 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  13,  1926 

cAmong  the  Farmers 

Fruit  Men  Have  Meeting  At  Poughkeepsie 


THE  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  annual  eastern  meet¬ 
ing  at  Vassar  Institute  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  on  February  17,  18  and  19.  The 
program  of  the  three-day  meeting  include 
talks  by  well  known  authorities  on  practic¬ 
ally  every  phase  of  the  fruit  business.  In 
addition  to  these  questions  which  definitely 
affect  the  profits  of  growing  fruit,  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  will  present  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  tax  program  to  the 
meeting. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  will  be 
the  informal  discussion  of  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  growing  of  fruit.  The  So¬ 
ciety  has  printed  a  list  of  questions  for 
discussion  in  the  program  so  that  fruit 
growers  will  come  to  the  meeting  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  these  questions. 

The  fruit  show  and  display  will  be  held 
in  the  Armory.  It  is  expected  that  this 
fruit  show  will  equal  or  surpass  the  one 
held  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Rochester. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  are:  President' — E. 
W.  Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  1st 
Vice-President — J.  G.  Case,  Sodus,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Vice-President — M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton, 
N.  Y. ;  3rd  Vice-President — Paul  Judson, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. ;  4th  Vice-President — 
W.  J.  Hall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Short  Courses  Announced  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture 

HE  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  announces  short  courses 
in  various  lines  to  be  held  in  February  and 
March.  From  February  22  to  27  a  short 
course  in  dairy  and  live  stock  feeding  will 
be  conducted  as  well  as  a  course  on  milk 
testing. 

Tiie  short  courses  are  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  Professor  F.  G.  Hel- 
yar,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  on  the  College  staff. 
Other  short  courses  which  will  be  given 
between  now  and  the  middle  of  March 
include : 

Flower  Gardening,  February  22-27, 

Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Management, 
March  1-6. 

Tractor  Operation,  March  1-6. 

Incubation  and  Brooding,  March  1-6. 

Market  Milk,  March  29-April  3. 

Poultry  Judging  and  Culling,  June  21-26. 

Ice  Cream  Making,  March  1-13. 

Circulars  describing  any  of  the  above 
courses  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  Di¬ 
rector  of  Short  Courses,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.' 

WGY  Agricultural  Program 
Monday,  February  15 

jpOULTRY,  railways  and  “Pay  Dirt” 
will  be  discussed  during  the  agricul¬ 
tural  program  of  WGY,  Monday  evening, 
February  15. 

L.  C.  Norris,  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  poultry  husbandry  at 
Cornell  will  discuss  “The  Importance  of 
Vitamins  in  Feeding  Poultry.” 

Harry  G.  Williams,  assistant  manager 
Gf  the  traffic  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  will  give  the  second  of  a 
series  of  talks  on  “Transportation  and  the 
Farmer.”  Mr.  Williams  has  studied  the 
transportation  business  from  an  unbiased 
standpoint  and  his  opinions  are  highly 
valued  by  shippers  and  carriers. 

S.  L.  Strivings,  master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  and  former  vice-president 
bf  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  will  give 
an  inspirational  talk  on  “Pay  Dirt.” 

The  complete  program  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

i  :oo  p.m. — Weekly  farm  letter,  O.  M. 
Kile,  agricultural  economist  and 
writer. 

^  '05  p.m. — Weekly  market  and  crop  re¬ 


view,  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Farms 

and  Markets. 

_> 

7:15  p.m. — Talk — “The  Importance  of 

Vitamins  in  Feeding  Poultry,”  by 
Prof.  L.  C.  Norris,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

7:25  p.m. — Talk  —  “Railways  and  the 

Farmer,”  by  H.  G.  Williams,  As¬ 
sistant  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co. 

8:30  p.m. — Talk — “Pay  Dirt”  by  S.  L. 
Strivings,  Master,  New  York  State 
Grange. 

7:40  p.m. — News  items,  furnished  by  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


Milk  Fight  In  Chicago  District 

'  |  ’HERE  is  much  excitement  in  dairy 
A  circles  around  Chicago  as  well  as 
in  this  territory.  The  City  Council  of 
that  city  passed  an  ordinance  unanimously 
requiring  that  after  April  I,  1926,  there 
shall  be  no  milk  delivered  in  Chicago  ex¬ 
cept  that  from  healthy  cows  free  from 
disease.  A  bitter  fight  has  resulted  from 
this  ordinance  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
authorities  will  not  be  able  to  enforce  it, 
at  least  for  some  time. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  no  city  will  allow  any  milk 
sold  within  its  borders  except  that  from 
cattle  free  from  disease.  We  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  full  ’-eport  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  Chicago  milk  controversy.  If 
interested,  watch  coming  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

RECENT  visit  to  the  Berks-Lehigh 
potato  growing  belt  revealed  the  fact 
that  regardless  of  the  phenomenal  gain 
in  value,  shipping  points  show  a  smaller 
movement  that  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  In  1924  the  price  paid  farmers  was 
50  cents  per  bushel  while  this  week’s 
figure  averaged  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  ship¬ 
ping  station. 

The  majority  of  our  farmers  are  buy¬ 
ing  all  of  the  grass  seeds  required.  A 
decade  ago,  carloads  of  the  best  grade 
of  red  clover  seed  were  sold  here  and 
shipped  to  New  York  for  export  at  about 
"$6.00  per  bushel.  Today  it  costs  $15  to 
$20  per  bushel. 

Feeding  steers  on  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
farms  has  been  largely  discontinued  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  corn  and  mills,  and  the 
rather  erratic  and  discouraging  markets. 
Strictly  choice  steers  are  scarce  on  the 
average  farm  this  spring. 

Improved  state  highways  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  kept 
free  from  interrupted  traffic  by  the  prompt 
removal  of  snow  and  drifted  snow  through 
the  use  of  powerful  snow-sweepers  and 
plows. — Oliver  Schock. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Dutchess  Co. — It  has  been  a  nice  win¬ 
ter  so  far;  4  inches  of  snow  this  winter, 
no  drifts  and  everybody  putting  up  ice  for 
cooling.  Milk  farmers  are  hauling  out 
manure.  There  has  been  more  fall  plow¬ 
ing  than  usual.  Some  got  $3.00  a  bushel 
for  their  potatoes.  Eggs  40c  a  dozen; 
butter  50c  lb.;  chickens  and  hens  30c  lb. 
live  weight;  apples  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  bushel;  hogs  $17  a  hundred,  dressed. 

— P.  M. 

Ontario  Co. — We  have  not  had  much 
cold  weather  as  yet.  The  last  week  in 
December  we  had  a  sudden  change  when 
the  mercury  went  to  10  degrees  below  the 
cipher.  Have  had  very  little  sleighing  yet. 
Wild  geese  are  here  yet.  Have  had  our 
January  thaw  with  a  rain.  People  have 
hard  work  to  get  enough  coal  substitutes 
to  burn. — E.  T.  B. 

Essex  Co. — Snow  enough  for  sleigh¬ 
ing  came  about  the  middle  of  January. 
At  once  logs  began  tc  move  to  the  mills. 


MORE  LOADS  Per  Acre 
MORE  FEED  Per  Load 

T  •  ‘/A  Seed  Com — used  by  farmers  who  want  an- 

y  T.  I  v.  1*^  #  othertonortwoofHigherFeeding Value  Ensil¬ 
age  and  a  few  extra  bushels  of  grain  per  acre. 
In  securing  G.L.  F.  Seed  Corn  you  are  assuring  yourself  of: 

Seed  which  is  true  to  name  and  reliable.  High  Germinating 
Seed.  Quick  and  sturdy  Sprouts.  Healthy,  vigorous,  high- 
yielding  Plants. 

Corn  which  is  ready  for  the  silo  at  the  right  time.  An  En¬ 
silage  rich  in  feeding  value,  carrying  a  higher  percentage  of 
digestible  protein  and  other  valuable  foods  than  can  be  expected 
from  ordinary  seeds. 


Get  the  G.  L.  F.  Strain  of  your  favorite  variety 


Sweepstakes  $4.00  Bu. 

Luce’s  Favorite  3.75  “ 

Learning  2.60  “ 

Pride  of  North  2.85  “ 


Early  Golden  Glow  $3.25  Bit. 

Cornell  No.  11  3.25  “ 

Yellow  Flint  3.50  “ 

King  Phillip  3.50  ** 


We  pay  the  freight.  Sacks  are  Tree 


G.L.F.  Selected  and  Scarified  Alfalfa 


Selected  from  strains  of  best  heredity.  Refined  to  highest  purity  and  double 
scarified  by  the  Special  G.  L.  F.  process  which  increases  the  quick  growth 
of  germination  20%  to  35%  more  than  ordinary  alfalfa  seed. 

G.  L.  F.  North  Western  Common  Alfalfa- — Selected  from  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  North  West.  Heavily  recleaned  and  double  scarified,  germ¬ 
inating  94%  to  98%  quick,  sturdy  sprouts. 

Double  Scarified  $14.70  per  bu.  Untreated  $13.80  per  bu. 

G.  L.  F.  Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa — Produces  1  to  2  tons  more  hay  per 

acre  than  common  alfalfas  of  Montana,  Dakota,  Idaho,  etc.  The  double 
scarified  seed  has  quick  germination  of  96%. 

Double  Scarified  $16.80  per  bu.  Untreated  $15.90  per  bu. 

G.  L.  F.  Par  Excellent  Grimm  Alfalfa— “The  Everlasting  Clover” — the 
name  given  to  G.  L.  F.  Grimm  Alfalfa  by  hundreds  of  farmers  who  point 
with  pride  to  their  splendid  stands  and  exceptionally  fine  quality  of  the  hay. 
Grimm  is  the  hardiest  of  all  alfalfas  and  withstands  the  severe  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  under  which  other  alfalfas  are  killed. 

Double  Scarified  $27.30  per  bu.  Untreated  $26.40  per  bu. 


G.LF. 


SEED 

SERVICE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  ice  narvest  ;s  now  going  on,  good 
quality  ice  Icing  cut  from  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Many  flocks  of  hens  are  laying 
this  winter  and  eggs  have  dropped  to  40c 
a  dozen.  Cattle  are  wintering  well.  Butter 
fat  for  December  was  5c  lb.  more  than  it 
was  one  year  ago.  Potatoes  are  $4  a 
bushel  in  the  markets. — M.  E.  B. 

Franklin  Co. — Farmers  in  Franklin 
County  are  busy  hauling  out  manure ;  cut¬ 
ting  wood  to  help  out  the  fuel  shortage. 

The  ice  harvest  has  already  been  com¬ 
menced;  some  farmers  have  their  supply 
stored. 

The  potato  market  is  not  usually  very 
active;  the  price  paid  by  shippers  is  $2.00 
a  bushel,  most  farmers  have  a  part  of  their 
crop  in  storage  and  will  hold  them  until 
later  in  the  winter. 

The  state  roads  are  being  kept  open  for 
cars  this  winter. — H.  T.  J. 

Chautauqua  Co. — The  main  work  in 
this  locality,  is  cutting  and  hauling  green 
wood  to  town.  It  brings  $4  to  $4-50  Per 
cord,  and  most  all  of  it  is  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  for  goods  at  the  stores.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  being  done  in  hauling 
logs  so  far  this  winter.  The  power  snow 
plows  are  keeping  the  state  roads  cleaned 
of  snow  so  that  autos  and  trucks  are  quite 
active.  Cow7s  are  high  and  scarce.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  $1.75  to  $2.00. — P.  S.  S. 

Tioga  Co. — Almost  every  dairy  farmer 
has  built  a  nice  milk  house  with  a  vat  or 
tank  for  water  for  Class  B  milk.  The 
weather  has  been  mild  for  a  fe^  days. 
Apples  are  very  scarce  at  $1.00  per  bushel ; 
potatoes  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  bushel. 
Cabbage  $1.00  per  100  lbs.  The  most  of 
farmers  have  fixed  over  barns  to  give 
more  light  and  have  sprayed  the  stables 
with  whitewash.  They  look  nice  and  clean. 
— W.  C.  G. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Keystone  Stock  bears  very  young 
$1050  in  15  months, — Prof.  Armour. 
Keystone  Yellow  and  Prize  Delici¬ 
ous  the  Apple  Kings 
Maxwell  and  Morrow  Peaches  the 
“Bear  First  Twins.” 

All  the  best  varieties  Apples,  Peaches, 
Grapes  and  Berries. 

Rose's,  Shrubs,  Perennials  that  bloom 
first  season.  Evergreens  and  Shade 
Trees. 

Prices  the  Lowest  CTlrms 

FREE  LITERATURE.  WRITE  QUICK 


SALESMEN  and 
FARM  OBGANI- 
zations  write  for 
'  terms  to  repre- 
}  sentatives. 


Keystone  State  Nurseries 

Box  240,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Ooon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  anu  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animai  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
eta  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Soie  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storagrf 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  LYELt  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  f. 


2  Peach  Tres  3  ft.) 

3  Apple  Trees  3  ft.) $1.00 
Delivered  to  you  prepaid. 


J70  (18) 

Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder -Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  thi9 
new  and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars 
and  our  free  book  “Saving  with  Silos.”  Tell  us 
how  many  cows  you  milk  and  we’ll  send  you  also  a 
Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.  You  will  be 
nleased. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. ,  Box  F,  JCobleskill,  N.  Y. 


i  n  iTi 


r- 


C®nspSete 


READY  TO  MILK 
WHEN  YOU  GET  IT 


cows  an  hoar— easy.  Costs 
to  install.  Easy  to  clean, 
the  human  way— easy  on 
cows.  30  Days  Trial-- 
Year  Guarantee-- Cash 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  t« 
pay.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK,  “How  to  Judffe 
Milkers".  Get  yours  now 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  611  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Look 
tor  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


it  it  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
toad — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  wrEte  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  Sti 


Head  Your  Herd 
with  a  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion 

Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka, 
starting  a  305-day  test  at  the  age  of 
two  years  and  six  months  made  a 
WORLD’S  RECORD  when  she 
produced  15,416  pounds  milk  and 
678  pounds  butterfat.  She  did  not 
stop  there.  As  a  4  yr.  old  she  has 
just  completed  a  7  day  test  in  which 
she  made  30.9  lbs.  butter.  By  the 
performance  she  “carries  on”  the 
fame  of  her  distinguished  sire, 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  the  famous  milk  sire. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  dam  of 
the  hull  we  offer  you  to  head  your 
herd. 

This  record  of  his  sire  is  just  as  im¬ 
pressive,  with  two  daughters  holding 
butter  records  of  over  28  and  29 
pounds  respectively.  Sufficient  to  say 
this  sice  is  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  a  cen¬ 
tury  sire,  and  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  greatest  of  bulls  Colantha  Joh¬ 
anna  Lad. 

This  young  bull,  born  December 
12,  1924,  gives  every  indication  of 
developing  into  a  famous  sire.  His 
immediate  ancestry  is  as  impressive 
as  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
He  has  all  that  can  be  asked  to  be 
called  really  great. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


[When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tc 
■aention  the  American  Agriculturist 


KEEP  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  in  your  barn 
— ready  for  emergencies. 
For  42  years  a  reliable  and 
effective  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint, 
Laryngitis,  Thoroughpin, 
Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll 
Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula, 
Grease,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds,  Shoe  Boils. 

Treat  these  ills  with 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
You  can  apply  it  yourself 
easily.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’tscar  or  discolor 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  drug 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


.  A--  r 


Grange 

Silos 

Before  buying 
ANY  silo,  be  sure 
to  get  OUR  new 
1926  Catalog. 

Prices  &  Terms 
on  request. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


fill; 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


'Saved  $22.05,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry ,  La  wn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Boxm  MUNC1E,  INDIANA 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


American  Agriculturist,  February  13,  192^ 

Is  The  Purebred  Business  Coming  Back? 

( Continued  from  first  page) 


more  milk.  One  cause  ,  perhaps,  which 
will  hold  us  back,  is  the  rangling  of  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  and  therefore  getting 
competition  among  the  men  who  should 
be  in  close  cooperation  with  one  another. 
I  believe  that  in  time  this  draw  bad  will 
be  eliminated  and  for  the  purebred  owner 
who  will  apply  himself  to  his  business, 
helping  in  the  organization  and  breed  to 
which  he  belongs,  to  maintain  a  high 
standard,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
success  of  the  business  in  the  years  to 
come.  With  the  price  of  good  “seed  stock” 
where  it  now  is  it  is  an  opportune  time  for 
beginners  to  get  into  the  purebred  business. 
*  *  * 

Outlook  Never  More  Promising 

P.  A.  Dutton 

Manager,  Meridale  Farms  ( Jerseys ) 
AM  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  the  symposium 
which  you  are  contemplating  in  reference 
to  the  outlook  of  the  purebred  dairy 
cattle  business. 

From  my  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  business  when  the  outlook  was  so 
promising  as  the  present,  especially  to  those 
who  are  partial  to  the  Channel  Island 
breeds.  This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  milk  con¬ 
suming  public  for  milk  which  contains 
a  high  per  cent,  of  butterfat. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  have  proven  to  the  milk  consuming 
public  that  the  palatability  and  nutritive 
value  of  milk  depend  very  largely  on  its 
fat  content.  In  consequence,  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  the  milk  from  the 
Channel  Island  breeds  than  ever  before. 

Another  basic  reason  fpr  my  optimism 
is  that  the  work  now  being  done  in  eradi¬ 
cating  tuberculosis  is  enabling  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  breed  purebred  cattle  to 
clean  up  his  present  herd  and  establish  a 
foundation  of  purebreds  under  the  super¬ 
vision,  in  regard  to  health,  of  the  state  and 
Federal  governments. 

I  might  further  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  any  doubt  which  has  heretofore  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  farmer’s  mind  in  regard  to 
the  reliability  of  the  tuberculin  test  has 
been  removed,  and  the  test  is  now  accepted 
on  its  face  value  by  everyone  concerned. 

While  official  testing  qnd  the  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations  have  reduced  very  ma¬ 
terially  the  market  for  bull  calves,  by  the 
same  token  they  have  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  females  from  high  produc¬ 
ing  cows.  Reasoning  in  the  same  line,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  these  agencies 
also  improve  the  breed  by  locating  and 
eliminating  the  poor  producers. 

The  question  E  often  asked  me  if  an 
individual  bred  in  America,  equal  in  merit 
to  the  Island  bred  animal,  would  command 
the  same  money.  My  answer  is  decidedly 
yes.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
farmer  breeder  has  the  proper  ideals  and 
will  start  with  a  correct  foundation  and 
breed  for  type  as  well  as  production,  he 
will  never  want  for  a  buyer  at  good  prices 
for  his  surplus  stock. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  starting  with  good  founda¬ 
tion  animals.  It  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  high  producing  cows  with¬ 
out  approved  type  will  bring  but  little  more 
money  to  the  breeder  than  grade  animU;. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  high  producing 
cow  is  of  the  accepted  approved  type  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  price  she  will  bring. 

*  *  * 


As  I  see  ahead,  purebred  dairy  cattl* 
are  not  going  to  be  ever  an  especially  good 
bet  for  the  commercial  milk  producers 
and  general  farmer.  This  is  because  our 
dairy  cattle  today  are  already  pretty  well 
bred  up  and  are,  I  believe,  as  far  as  their 
ability  to  produce  milk  is  concerned  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  the  opportunity  which’ 
the  average  dairyman  gives  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  because  he  does  not  feed  and  care 
for  them  adequately.  Therefore  were  I 
to  go  in  for  commercial  milk  production 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  I 
would  depend  on  grades  of  the  breed  J 
chose  and  on  the  use  of  purebred  bulls. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  there  has 
been  such  progress  in  the  development  of 
producing  blood  in  dairy  cattle  there  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  man  who  is 
careful,  thorough  and  painstaking  in  the 
development  of  purebred  herds  which 
shall  serve  as  parent  herds  for  purebred 
sires  and  for  the  development  of  higher 
producing,  stronger  built  and  longer  lived 
purebred  dairy  cows.  If  a  man  is  sure 
that  he  is  possessed  with  these  abilities, 
if  he  has  a  farm  where  he  can  grow  al¬ 
falfa,  and  if  he  has  the  family  which 
will  work  with  him  on  the  farm,  he  has 
the  best  opportunity  that  has  yet"  existed 
for  making  some  money  and  at  the  same 
time  securing  an  unusual  degree  of  pleas-* 
ure  and  satisfaction  if  he  will  breed  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle. 

Now  of  course  this  is  just  thinking  on 
paper  and  some  fellow  may  pop  up  with 
an  argument  that  will  knock  this  all  into 
cockhat.  At  any  rate  you  have  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

*  *  * 

Ayrshires  Certified  Milk 
Business 

A.  H.  Tryon 
Manager,  Strathglass  Farm 
rTrHE  Ayrshire  business  is  showing  signs 
1  of  becoming  quite  brisk,  having  in¬ 
creased  consistently  for  the  past  several 
months.  Whether  or  not  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  other  breeds  I  can¬ 
not  say.  We  do  know  that  certified  milk 
makers  and  men  who  desire  to  produce  the 
highest  grade  of  strictly  commercial  milk 
are  taking  very  kindly  to  Ayrshires  and 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so. 

There  are  still  a  large  percentage  of 
inquiries  who  are  simply  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains  but  well  informed  men  are  appar¬ 
ently  ready  to  pay  prices  for  stock  that 
compare  favorably  with  any  ever  received 
for  the  breed. 

*  *  * 

Recent  Sales  Biggest  Yet 

T.  h,.  Grow 

Superintendent,  Randleigh  Farm  ( Jerseys ) 

CINCE  Randleigh  Farm  was  started  in 
1922,  inquiries  have  never  been  so 
plentiful  nor  sales  so  numerous  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  breeders  are  demanding  a 
better  grade  of  stock  than  they  have 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  This 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  issued  more  registra¬ 
tions  and  transfers  during  1925  than  in 
any  previous  year  would  indicate  that 
Jersey  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  state. 


Use  Concentrates  With  High 
Digestibility 


For  Greater  Use  Of  Purebred 
Bulls 

H.  E.  Babcock 
Breeder  of  Guernsey  Cattle 
OUR  letter  of  December  29th  asking 
me  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  outlook 
for  purebred  dairy  cattle  has  set  me 
thinking.  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to 
write  some  clear  anu  definite  conclusions. 
The  best  that  I  can  do,  however,  is  to  set 
down  for  your  consideration  a  bit  of 
what  has  passed  through  my  mind  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  question. 


T  EXPECT  every  dairyman  has  heard 
A  the  statement  that  alfalfa  hay  is  a3 
valuable  for  cows,  pound  for  pound  a9 
wheat  bran.  This  is  no  attempt  to  be¬ 
little  alfalfa  as  a  feed  but  I  would  ke 
to  point  out  that  it  is  a  roughage  and 
not  a  concentrate,  and  no  amount  of 
grinding  or  talk  will  make  it  a  concen¬ 
trate,  even  though  it  be  put  into  bags 
similar  to  those  in  which  grain  is  sold. 
A  roughage  might  be  defined  as  a  feed 
high  in  fibre  or  relatively  low  in  digest¬ 
ible  matter.  Alfalfa  hay  contains  28.3’#’ 
of  fibre,  while  wheat  bran  contains  J-S °fo 
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Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can’f 
ireeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  R  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


j  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 

Forge  Hill  Farm  g™eys 

We  have  one  young  bull  calf  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Langwater  Marmion,  son  of  Steadfast  drop¬ 
ped  early  in  January.  His  sire  is  a  son  of 
Ultra  May  King  out  of  an  A.  R.  daughter  of 
Florham  Laddie.  The  price  is  RIGHT,  the  calf 
is  RIGHT.  We  want  to  move  him  at  once.  Any 
Farmer  can  buy  him. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  R  F.  D.  3 


Stannox  Farm 

j^^OM^CrTuREBBE^GUERNSEYS^j 

We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


Accredited  Herd 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  oer  herd  of  100  head  fer 
•  foundation  and  start  right.  We  can  also  supply  for  your 
gext  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
1000  lbs.  hotter. 

BREESE  FARM 

®reese  &  Dann,  Prop’s.  Elmira,  M.  Y. 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
W allkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 
T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Flintstone  Milking  Shorthorns 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

An  especially  good  lot  of  young  bulls  out 
of  good  milking  dams.  Write  us  about 
them  and  get  our  herd  catalogue. 


FLINTSTONE  FARM, 

D.  H.  Cande, 


Dalton,  Mass. 
Mgr 


At  Favmor’e  Pravae  Brown  Swiss  Bulls,  aired 
m  1  driller  3  r  nccb.  by  Vogel’s  College  Boy 
Beuben,  a  son  of  Vogel’s  College  Boy  6638  and  Swiss 
Valley  girl  9th.  Many  times  champions  of  National  Dairy 
Bhows,  and  many  State  Fairs.  Accredited  herd.  Write  to 
W.  E.  JANES,  ESTATE,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Alfalfa  contains  51.9  pounds  of  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  in  a  hundred  pounds  and 
>ran  has  60.9. 

I  didn’t  start  with  the  idea  of  saying 
anything  at  all  about  alfalfa  which  is 
one  of  the  best  roughages  possible  to 
::eed  to  cows,  but  with  the  idea  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  feeding  con¬ 
centrates  which  contain  a  high  amount 
of  digestible  nutrients  and  that  are  low 
in  fibre.  A  cow  that  produces  heavily 
even  as  much  as  10  or  12  thousand 
pounds  a  year  must  eat  and  digest  an 
enormous  amount  of  food.  A  certain 
amount  of  bulk  in  the  ration  is  advis¬ 
able,  but  this  bulk  should  be  supplied 
yy  the  roughage  and  not  by  the  concen¬ 
trates. 

Most  Grains  Low  in  Fibre 

Whole  corn  or  corn  meal  has  2.3% 
fibre.  Cottonseed  meal  8.1%,  Hominy 
4.4%,  Ground  oats  10.9%.  Wheat  bran 
as  already  stated  has  9.5.  Oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat  are  the  highest  in  fibre 
of  the  common  grains  because  of  the 
shuck  which  is  very  high  in  fibre.  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  too  much 
that  it  is  possible  to  mix  a  feed 
which  does  not  contain  fibre,  and  yet 
has  the  other  desirable  qualities  of  a  good 
dairy  feed  which  are,  a  variety  of  feeds, 
palatability,  the  right  nutritive  ratio,  the 
proper  bulk,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Some,  ways  of  getting  such  a  feed 
with  a  high  digestibility  are  as  follows. 
Hominy  used  in  placv.  of  corn  meal 
has  16  pounds  more  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  per  ton  than  corn  meal.  Using 
43%  cottonseed  meal  used  instead  of 
36%  has  68  more  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  per  ton.  Wheat  bran  which 
is  higher  in  fibre  than  some  other  feeds 
is  needed  as  a  part  of  the  ration  be¬ 
cause  of  it’s  laxative  effect  and  to  lighten 
up  the  mixture.  Some  ground  oats 
gives  variety  to  the  mixture  but  too 
much  lowers  the  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton  as  oats  contain  only  70.4  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  a  case  where  a  dairyman  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  oats  or  barley 
which  are  high  in  fibre  and  light  in 
weight,  they  can  be  partially  balanced 
for  protein  by  using  gluten  meal  instead 
of  gluten  feed.  Gluten  meal  contains 
66  pounds  more  of  digestible  nutrients 
in  a  ton  than  does  gluten  feed. 

Watch  The  Analysis  Tag 

In  case  a  man  prefers  to  buy  feed 
ready  mixed  as  many  do,  it  is  possible 
to  buy  an  open  formula  feed  which 
gives  on  the  tag  the  exact  ingredients 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  each,  or  at 
least  to  observe  the  amount  of  fibre 
of  the  analysis,  which  is  required  by  law. 
A  little  figuring  will  enable  a  man  to 
find  exactly  what  each  pound  of  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  is  costing,  and  in  this  way 
to  compare  the  costs  of  different  feeds 
in  the  right  way  instead  of  comparing 
them  on  the  basis  of  costs  per  ton, 
which  is  likely  to  be  misleading. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
cows  fed  on  a  grain  mixture  which  is 
high  in  digestible  nutrients,  containing 
at  least  near  1500  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  per  ton,  will  not  only  maintain 
their  production  near  the  high  level  for 
a  longer  period,  but  that  in  addition 
they  will  maintain  or  increase  their 
body  weight,  and  so  be  in  better  physi¬ 
cal  condition  for  the  next  lactation  period. 


Geneva  Station  Has  Record 
Jerseys 

/'OFFICIAL  notification  from -the  Ameri- 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  received  recent¬ 
ly  by  officials  at  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  revealed  the 
fact  that  one  animal  in  the  Station  herd 
had  been  awarded  the  Club’s  gold  medal, 
while  two  other  animals  were  1924  State 
champions  in  their  respective  classes.  These 
records  are  regarded  as  all  the  more  com¬ 
mendable  because  no  attempt  is  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Station  dairymen  to  feed 
or  care  for  the  animals  in  the  Station  herd 
otherwise  than  could  be  done  on  the  aver¬ 
age  dairy  farm  of  the  State. 

( Continued  on  page  172) 
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and  up 


These  became 
old  fashioned 


'THE  De  Laval  Milker  is  rapidly  eliminating  hand 
milking,  and  has  already  done  so  on  thousands 
of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this 
day  and  age  with  a  cradle,  and  there  is  little  plow¬ 
ing  done  by  oxen  or  seed  sown  by  hand.  Yet  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor- 
saving  machine  on  the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
not  only  saves  time,  twice  a  day — 730  times  a  year 
— but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing  action 
almost  invariably  causes  cows  to  produce  more  milk 
than  by  any  other  method,  either  hand  or  machine; 
and  in  addition  produces  cleaner  milk. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more 
cows  by  hand  a  De  Laval  Milker 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  See  lfotf  r 

De  Laval 


Agent 


|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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^Jfie  Cutter  Ofiat  DoesJ/ot  Ctq$r^ 

HE  Cutter  never  clogged  and  we  had 
no  trouble  with  it  whatsoever,”  writes 
—  P.  C.  Petersen,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  after 
two  years’  use  of  a  Papec  Cutter.  The  Feeding 
mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  man 
is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table,  saying 
the  wages  of  one  man,  and  doing  a  better  job. 

Needs  Less  Power— Lasts  Longer 

Any  good  two-plow  tractor  will  run  an  N-13  or  L-16 
Papec  Cutter  to  capacity  without  danger  of  clogging. 
Where  there  is  no  tractor,  the  R-10  Papec  can  he  used  with 
any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.p.  or  more.  The 
Papec  lasts  a  great  many  years  with  very  little  upkeep 
cost.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Southboro,  Mass.,  bought  his  Papec 
Cutter  in  1917,  cut  from  25  to  30  acres  of  corn  every 
year,  also  lots  of  hay  and  straw  for  bedding  and  after 
eight  years  writes:  “To  date  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 
repairs.” 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

It  shows  why  the  Papec  has  won  the  praise  of  men  who  know 
machinery.  It  demonstrates  that  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  on© 
or  two  seasons  under  favorable  conditions. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Ill  Main  Street 
Shortsville  New  York 

Over  jo  Distributing  Centers 
Assure  Prompt  Service 
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to  your  own  hartt 


The  Surge  Milker  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  DOES  AWAY  with  long, 
curling,  snarling  milk  tubes  makes  all 
Long  Tube  Milkers  old  -  fashioned. 
Long  Milk  Tubes  have  always  been 
the  uncleanable  hindranceto  clean  milk 
production.  Unclean  tubes  mean  un¬ 
clean  milk. 

Surge  Owners  have  no  trouble  in  pro¬ 
ducing  Grade  “A”  milk  EVERY  DAY 
with  The  Surge  Milker  BECAUSE 
it  has— 


The  Surge  Milker  also  DOES 
AWAY  with  Milk  Claws.  They 
have  been  an  uncleanable  hin¬ 
drance  to  clean  milk  production. 
You  CANNOT  get  at  ALL  the 
millions  and  millions  of  bacteria 
lurking  in  all  those  many  bends 
and  twists.  Unclean  claws  mean 
unclean  milk. 

Surge  Owners  have  no  trouble 
producing  Grade  “A”  milk  with 
The  Surge  BECAUSE  it  has— 


20  seconds  to  take  apart;  3  minutes  to 
wash;  30  seconds  to  put  together— real¬ 
ly  you’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
To  produce  clean  milk  EVERY  DAY 
you  MUST  CLEAN  your  milker 
throughout  EVERY  DAY.  That’s  easy 
with  The  Surge— NO  CLAWS  and  NO 
LONG  TUBES. 

That’s  another  reason  why  Surge 
Owners  find  it  EASY  to  prod  see  Grade 
“A”  milk  EVERY  DAY.  None  of  us 
mind  doing  something  that’s  EASY 
and  The  Surge  IS — 


Read  what  this  dairy 
farmer  says 

“My  Surge  Milker  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  milks  quick  and 
clean,  and  the  cows  like  it.  It 
helps  me  produce  cleaner  milk 
with  a  lower  bacteria  count  and 
saves  lots  of  time.  The  washing 
part  is  easy  as  there  is  so  little 
to  wash. 

(Name  on  request) 


.  'f  :• 


No  other  milker  Tugs — 
Sucks — Releases — 
and  Pulls 

Surge  Owners  find  its  “Surging  Ac¬ 
tion”  (which  is  why  we  call  it  The 
Surge  Milker)  gives  their  cow’s  teats 
the  real  tug  of  the  calf— makes  the  cow 
give  MORE  milk.  All  milkers  suck; 
some  suck  and  release— BUT— The 
Surge  is  the  ONLY  milker  that  Tugs 
— Sucks— Releases — and  Pulls— and 
harder  and  harder  as  the  milking  ends, 
like  the  calf.  Nature  taught  the  calf. 
Nature  KNOWS. 

Surge  Owners  KNOW  that  this  COM¬ 
PLETE  Surge  milking  action  milks 
ALL  their  cows  better. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  NOW 
and  we’ll  demonstrate  what  The 
SURGE  will  do  with  your  cows. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.3  o-62 

118  N.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
special  offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ ........... 

Is  there  a  pipe  line  in  your  barn? _ _ _ _ _ 

Have  you  a  vacuum  pump? _ _ 

What  power  will  you  use— Gas  Engine? _ ........ 

or  Electricity?......... _ If  electricity,  state 

what  current _ ..... _ what  voltage........ _ _ 

(The  SURGE  Vacuum  System  operates  on  much 
less  power  than  most  systems.  Our  electric  pump 
will  run  on  the  current  from  any  farm  light  plant.) 


Name. 


Address _ R.FJ).No . 


How  Your  Local  Tax  Machinery  Works 

( Continued  from  page  155) 


one  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  sal¬ 
aries  of  assessors  vary  in  the  different 
counties  but  usually  range  from  three  to 
five  dollars  a  day.  In  a  few  counties 
of  large  population,  the  salary  is  fi.  3d 
on  a  yearly  basis  by  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

The  board  of  supervisors  at  its  annual 
meeting  shall  examine  the  rolls  to  find 
out  if  valuations  in  tax  districts  are 
comparable.  The  board  has  the  power 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  total  assess¬ 
ed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  any  tax 
district  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
taxes.  Do  you  know  how  this  equaliza¬ 
tion  is  done?  Does  it  really  equalize 
taxes  or  does  it  increase  the  inequality? 

A  worthwhile  question  for  discussion 
in  any  local  farm  meeting  is  this  whole 
method  of  tax  assessment.  Without  a 
doubt  most  assessors  try  to  do  heir 
duty,  but  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  whole  system  is  efficient  and  wheth¬ 
er  property  is  assessed  fairly.  If  a 
change  were  made,  what  would  you  put 
in  its  place? 


erty  is  exempt  in  your  locality?  Should 
it  be? 

The  collector  serves  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  is  elected  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tions.  The  collector  shall  receive  2  per 
cent  if  the  total  amount  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,000;  otherwise  1  per  cent.  On 
taxes  collected  after  thirty  days  the  col¬ 
lector  receives  5  per  cent. 

The  methods  of  tax  collection  are  an¬ 
other  subject  that  farmers  should  ‘'.ink 
about,  discuss  in  their  meetings,  and 
possibly  take  some  action  on.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  collecting  taxes  is  inefficient  and 
costly.  Income  taxes  are  paid  to  the 
state  and  federal  government  directly 
l.  mail.  Why  not  pay  all  of  the  taxes 
in  the  same  way  and  cut  out  all  of  the 
expenses  and  inefficiencies  of  maintain¬ 
ing  so  many  small  jobs  for  tax  A- 
lection? 

Geneva  Station  Has  Record 
Jerseys 


The  Collection  of  Taxes 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  each 
county  at  its  annual  meeting  shall  ie- 
view  the  taxes  for  the  county,  including 
the  state  tax.  On  or  before  December 
1st  and  not  later  than  February  1st,  the 
b  ard  shall  annex  to  the  assessment  roll 
a  warrant  commanding  the  collector  to 
collect  the  tax.  The  collector  is  ordered 
to  deliver  to  the  supervisor  of  eac' 
town  all  the  money  for  the  suppo  of 
the  highways  and  bridges,  money  for 
the  poor  and  other  town  expenses,  and 
he  must  deliver  the  remainder  of  the 
money  to  the  county  treasurer. 

Every  collector  upon  receiving  the 
t  .  roll  shall  post  notices  in  five  p!  .ces 
specifying  one  or  more  places  wh?re 
he  will  receive  the  taxes  on  at  least 
three  days  a  week  for  thirty  days.  Every 
collector  shall  deliver  or  on  request  mail 
a  receipt  specifying  the  date  of  payment, 
the  name  of  the  person,  description  of 
property,  and  the  amount  of  tax. 

Right  here  1  u:  stop  to  say  that 
either  with  this  receipt  or  else  wit'  the 
tax  bill,  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  should  be  an  itemized 
budget  showing  every  taxpayer  just  how 
and  why  every  penny  of  his  money  is 
tc  be  spent.  If  thtis  is  right,  among 
other  things,  why  not  have  your  local 
organization  take  action  on  it? 

W  hat  Happens  Whe:_  You  Fail  to  Pay 
Your  Taxes 

After  the  expiration  of  thirty  days, 
tl  collector  shall  call  at  least  once  upon 
every  person  whose  taxes  are  unpaid. 
If  the  person  shall  refuse  to  pay,  thi 
collector  may  levy  against  personal 
property.  Where  the  taxes  are  at  p  ’! 
at  all,  the  county  treasurer  reports  to 
the  supervisor  and  the  tax  shall  hear 
interest  at  10  per  cent  until  paid  or  until 
the  sale  of  property  is  made  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  comptroller  of  the  state  may 
sell  lands  for  tax  if  the  tax  and  interest 
remain  unpaid  for  one  year  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  following  the  year  that  the 
tax  was  levied.  The  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  may  redeem  lands  within  one  year 
of  date  of  sale. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  state  efi 
New  York  owns  because  of  unpaid 
taxes  several  thousand  acres,  and  if 
farm  taxes  continue  to  increase  the 
state  will  soon  own  many  thousand 
acres  more. 

The  comptroller  of  the  state  shall 
charge  each  county  treasurer  with  the 
direct  state  tax.  The  county  treasurer 
shall,  after  retaining  fees  of  1  per  cent 
which  however  shall  not  exceed  $1500, 
pay  the  state  tax  to  the  state  treasurer 
on  all  taxes  paid  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  notice. 

All  real  property  within  this  state  and 
all  personal  property  situated  or  owned 
within  this  state  is  taxable  unless  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation  by  law.  What  prop 


( Continued  from  page  171) 

The  gold  medal  cow  is  Oxford’s  Carey 
B.  B.,  265193,  a  12-year-old,  which  pro¬ 
duced  709  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  365  days 
and  gave  birth  to  two  living  calves  within 
a  16-month  period. 

The  State  champions  are  Rufus’  Millie 
G.  B.  B.  459984,  a  senior  3-year  old,  with 
a  record  of  645  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  365 
days ;  and  Experiment  Fairy  Queen, 
502212,  a  4-year  old,  with  627  pounds  of 
butter,  fat  in  305  days.  The  former  record 
won  a  silver  medal  and  the  1924  State 
championship,  while  the  latter  stands  as 
the  highest  record  for  any  Jersey  cow  in 
this  State  of  this  age. 

The  Experiment  Station  herd  is  made 
up  entirely  of  registered  Jersey  cows,  says 
the  Station  dairy  specialist,  and  has  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  years  at  a  cost 
well  within  the  means  of  any  dairyman. 
The  primary  object  aimed  at  by  the  Sta¬ 
tion  dairy  specialist  is  to  show  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  State  that  a  pure  bred  herd 
of  high-producing  animals  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  maintained  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Dairymen  Are  Getting 
Together 

( Continued  from  page  157) 

lose  for  I  have  seen  the  arbitrary  methods 
used  in  this  vicinity  wherever  the  market 
gets  filled  up  and  they  want  to  cut  down 
their  receipts  of  milk. 

Does  it  not  seem  queer  why  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  combine  to  better  their  con¬ 
ditions  but  farmers  will  not  until  some 
one  or  thing  threatens  then*  very  existence? 

More  power  to  your  pen  and  keep  it  up. 
An  article  every  week  until  something 
happens  for  cooperation  would  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
worth  writing  and  working  for.  Keep  it 
up. — I.  D.  M. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  13,  1920 


No  need  to  tell  an  experienced  cow  owner  that 
any  condition  of  udder  or  teats  that  gives  the  cow 
discomfort  causes  a  holding  back  of  the  milk. 

Why,  then,  neglect  even  the  smallest  of  these 
hurts?  Why  make  the  milking  hard  and  the  yield 
smaller? 

For  sore  teats,  teats  cracked  or  chapped ,  stepped 
on,  or  injured  in  any  way,  just  a  dab  of  Bag  Balm 
starts  an  immediate  healing.  For  caked  bag, 
bunches,  inflammation  of  any  kind  this  wonderful 
penetrating,  healing  ointment  insures  a  quick  re¬ 
building  of  healthy,  normal  tissues.  Shortens  the 
work  of  milking  by  keeping  the  teats  soft,  silky, 
pliable. 

Bag  Balm,  in  fact,  has  a  hundred-and-one  use* 
on  the  farm .  Quickly  heals  any  kind  of  animal  sore 
or  skin  trouble. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  clean  and  pleasant  to  use. 
Cannot  taint  the  milk.  Keep  a  can  on  hand  con¬ 
stantly.  Big  10-ounce  can  only  60c.  If  your  feed 
dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  is  without  Bag  Balm, 
we  will  send  it  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  sent  on  Tequest. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K  ...  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS  Are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  yrou  how  to  save  from 
Fifty  to  One  Hundred  Dollars  on 
the  delivered  and  erected  price  by 
ordering  now. 

“YOU  CAN  NOT  BUY  A  GOOD  w 
SILO  FOR  LESS.” 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

Box  A  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen  Wanted 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SELO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  607-8  Frederick,  Ed. 


A  LIFETIME 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  rool  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proot. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.VYiB* 
today  for  free  catalog  ,  _  ... 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  pojrw.mr- 5ta.  24, Middletown,  Ohio 


! 
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Banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

March  and  April  delivery  . ,....15c  each 

May  and  June  . . .12c  each 

Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MANSFIELD  CHICKS 


There’s  38  years’  experience  back  of  every 
chick  we  sell.  Our  1926  Catalog  tells  ho\V 
we’re  hatching  them  better  than  ever.  It’s 
free,  but  worth  a  lot.  Write  for  it  today. 
Get  our  guaranteed  prices  for  entire  season. 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
1217  School  St.,  1116  Oldham  St., 

Mansfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


[30,000  Chicks  Weekly 


Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


Accredited  BABY  CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  that  tells  about 
our  blood  tested  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Se¬ 
lection  of  breeding  birds  supervised  by  in¬ 
spector  trained  by  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
chicks  are  backed  by  the  best  poultry  scien¬ 
tists.  They  cost  no  more.  “Better  be  safe 
than  sorry."  An  old  reliable  hatchery  established  11 
years  ago.  Write  today. 

BRYAN  HATCHERY, 

502  Wilson  St.,  BRYAN,  OHIO. 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 


I  iHVSiBtE  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 
rfatLS arsnsf  gw  So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 

eft£J>^jB£AUTy  Catalog  Frefc  Sannysjde  ^  Poultry 


and.  I 


Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


T>  A  DV  fUirifQ  SINGLE  COMB 
DAD  I  LniLAiJ  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Bocks,  Beds,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 

catalog 

8EIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
m  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 
llept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


110— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 110 
feeding  pigs  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 


also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
j-ross.  All  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
•  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 


Uch.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshires 
®  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
charge  tor  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
n„  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 

Win  Ship  c.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 


130—  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 130 

xorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
>ss,  all  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs. 
Ah,?  Lwc„eks  °Jd.  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

:  or  Sows, 
Yorkshire 


V0  ‘  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6. 
o  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars 
io  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred 

^  •  weeks  old.  Rami®?  Rnnpo  nr  Knrr<3  A  fn 


weeks  oltl’  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks 
*  $<  each. 


u.  ,  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

and  if1*®  for  s^tpplng  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
I1,01  satisfactory,  have  them  returned  at  my  ex 
ttSf-AU  Pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

"ALTER  lux,  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Where  They  Tell  What  a 
Hen  Can  Do 

( Continued,  fro  i  page  155) 

In  each  pen  there  is  also  a  feed  chart 
and  a  very  close  check  is  made  on  the 
amount  of  feed  that  the  hens  receive. 
Therefore  you  will  see  that  by  keeping 
a  very  close  check  on  each  individual 
Ten’s  production,  it  is  possible  to  make 
some  very  important  comparisons.  This 
was  especially  true  when  we  consider 
that  after  the  eggs  are  collected  each 
individual  egg  is  weighed,  thereby  af¬ 
fording  a  very  accurate  study  of  not 
only  the  capacity  of  each  individual  hen 
and  entry  but  the  breed  as  a  whole  as 
represented  by  hens  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

No  Lights  Are  Used 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  the 
Farmingdale  contest  is  the  fact  that  no 
lights  are  used.  Instead,  a  system  of 
deeding  is  used  to  maintain  production. 
According  to  Mr.  Lee’s  methods  the 
hens  are  fed  according  to  body  weight 
and  not  according  to  their  production. 
At  first  it  would  seem  that  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  involve  a  lot  of  effort.  But 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  it  does 
no':  take  a  whole  lot  of  time.  The  hens 
that  are  to  be  weighed  every  week  are 
marked  in  one  way  or  another  to  easily 
identify  them.  At  Farmingdale  they 
put  a  daub  of  paint  on  the  right  wing 
of  each  hen.  By  the  use  of  a  net  these 
hens  are  easily  caught  and  weighed. 
Their  weight  is  taken  as  a  whole  and 
then  averaged.  If  thtis  average  is  high¬ 
er  than  the  standard  the  mash  ration  is 
reduced  and  the  hens  are  made  to  work 
harder.  If  according  to  the  average, 
the  hens  seems  to  be  falling  off,  they 
get  more  feed.  The  principle  is  that  if 
the  hens  are  able  to  maintain  their 
body  weight,  they  will  take  care  of  the 
production  themselves. 

Mr.  Horton  told  me  that  during  the 
severe  cold  spell  we  had  back  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  hens  at  Farming- 
dale  kept  right  on  with  their  regular 
production.  While  at  five  other  con¬ 
tests,  several  of  which  were  using  lights, 
the  hens  fell  off  sharply  in  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

Milk  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Oats 

Mr.  Lee  has  his  own  mash  that  he 
mixes  up.  Under  his  circumstances  he 
can  do  this.  He  has  a  large  plant  and 
therefore  can  do  things  on  a  quantity 
scale.  The  man  with  a  small  flock 
would  undoubtedly  find  it  difficult  to  buy 
the  ingredients  reasonably  enough  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  and  therefore 
find  it  more  convenient  to  buy  a  good 
commercial  feed.  A  man’s  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  determine  that  entirely. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  mash  and 
scratch  grain,  the  hens  get  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  a  mixture  of  soaked  oats, 
semi-solid  buttermilk  and  cod  liver  oil. 
The  oats  are  soaked  for  24  hours.  If 
the  temperature  is  right,  this  soaking 
will  be  enough  to  start  the  oats  sprout¬ 
ing  slightly.  But  at  Farmingdale  they 
are  so  crowded  that  they  have  to  do 
this  in  a  cold  cellar  and  the  oats  are 
just  nicely  swollen  when  they  are  fed 
to  the  hens.  The  soaked  oats  are  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  mixer  with  the  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  and  cod  liver  oil  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  one  another.  Any 
man  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind 
could  make  a  mixer  that  could  do  this 
perfectly.  The  one  at  Farmingdale  is  a 
factory  made  machine.  The  way  the 
hens  go  at  this  mixture  is  evidence 
enough  that  it  is  good.  They  clean  it 
up  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe 
it. 

An  Idea  in  House  Construction 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
houses,  principally  because  we,  at 
American  Agriculturist,  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  large  number  of  complaints 
from  our  readers  that  the  hens  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  colds  and  roup.  All  of  the 
houses  have  open  fronts  with  an  adjust¬ 
able  window  that  swings  outward.  The 

(Continued,  on  page  174) 


PANACEA 

your  breeders 

at  mating  time 

You  WANT  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing — eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
strong,  livable  chicks. 

See  to  it  that  your  flock,  your 
hens  and  roosters,  are  in  the  pink 
Of  condition  at  the  time  the  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  are  laid. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  tonic — not  a  stimulant. 

A  tonic  that  imparts  to  the 
parent  stock  that  spark  of  health 
and  vigor  that  means  fertile  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  strong, 
livable  chicks — not  dead  in  the 
shell — not  puny  and  weak. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

.100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

PR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohi3 


Dr. Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Tested 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

- HARRIS - 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


Used  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U.  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL 
U.  S.  P.,  Medicinal,  Highest  Purity 
Cbtainable.  Tested,  Vitamine 
Potency  Guaranteed. 

30-gallon  Drum  -  -  $48.50 
5-gallon  Can  -  -  15.00 

1-gallon  “  -  -  3.50 

AMERICAN  OIL 
Refined,  Clear,  not  Medicinal, 
Veterinary  Only.  Tested,  Vita- 
mine  Potency  Guaranteed  for 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 

50-gallon  Drum  -  -  $69.00 
30-gallon  “  -  -  42.50 

5-gallon  Can  -  -  -  9.00 

1-gallon  “  -  -  -  2.25 

TESTED  BREWERS’  YEAST 
100-lb.  Bag  •  «  »  $35.00 
50-lb.  “  -  -  18.00 

25-lb.  Package  -  -  9.50 

5-lb.  “  -  -  2.00 

Delivery  Charges  Prepaid 

Terms — Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
wallB  —  dead  air  space — double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  Bet  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg— $13-75;  with  Dram  Brooder,  $18.95 
180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Dram  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45 
340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58-20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chicks  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wicklest  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Wickleu  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick),  $14.75 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  daya  trial— money  back  If  not 
pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  bay  until  you  got 
our  1926  catalog  which  Bbows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  120  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

nny  Fencing.  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or  Ready  Roof- 
fing.  House  and  Bam  Paints,  write  for  my  new  112-page 
Cut  Price  Catalog.  My  new  cut  prices  will  surprise  yoa. 
Having  Increased  my  customers  to  a  million,  I  can  now 
give  far  r,Tr'r,c’r>  — ' *  DT'"‘ * ; *' 


1  my  customers  to  i  ,  _ _ 

BIGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price. 


Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
HIGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
today— Bee  for  yourself  the  BIG  savings  1  offer  this 
ecason.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jfm  Brown, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..Dept.300GCIeveland,0. 

MH11BB1BBBWIBB1I 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condltfof* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  coat. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lod 
Heaves  or  money  bad.  f!.2g 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mads 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  OOi 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Bvery  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pore  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  TOO  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn. . . -$  7.25  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rooks.  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds. _  8.25  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.0) 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes _ ...  8.75  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Jumbo  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas _  11.00  20.00  58.00  95.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  :  Heavy  12o.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10$  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100£  Live 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References 

UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 


Dept.  22 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
snd  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  On:  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds, 

Brd.  Bocks  .  4.00 

S.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks  ..  '4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25 

H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  H0YTVIUE,  OHIO. 

“WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM. 


50 

$7.00 


100 

$13.00 


500 

$62.50 


1000 

$120.00 


7.75 

8.00 

8.00 


15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


140.00 
150.00 
150.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


Leaders  in  Egg  Production  and  Show  Winners.  High  Flock  averages.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  everywhere.  Careful  breeding,  culling  and  mating  by  Expert  Inspectors  make  these  results 
possible.  If  you  have  just  been  keeping  chickens,  now  let  our  “Invincibles”  keep  you.  Full  live  De¬ 
livery  Guaranteed.  Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Ij  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Buff  &  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns, 

Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $60.00  $118.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  .  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  70.00  138.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  5.00  9.50  17.00  50.00  80.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  100,  $10:  300,  $29;  500,  $48;  1000,  $95.  Heavy  Mixed.  100,  $13;  300,  $38; 
BOO,  $63;  1000,  $120.  Buy  “Invincibles”  this  season  and  make  money.  Bef.  F.  and  M.  State  Bank,  Postmaster 
or  any  business  men  in  Archbold.  Circular  Free. 

THE  ARCHIB0LD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  Rupp,  Mgr.,  Box  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Schwegler’s  “THOR-’O-BRED”  Baby  Ckicks 


“LIVE  AND  LAY" 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
M Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10c.  and  up.  Order  early. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  SHICK  BOOK. 
'SJ5BV  S.CHWEGLEH’S  HaTCHERV  204  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO. N.Y 


For  20  years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than  ever  before.  Our  great 
aim  bas  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds  .  7.75 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  . .  8.25 

Ho' ly wood  White  Leghorns,  Choice,  $15  per  100  straight.  We  specialize  in  English  and  Hollywood  Leghorns, 
at  once  for  early  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you.  Ref. — Kirkersville  Savings  Bank. 
KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300  500 

$38.00  $62.00 

43.00  72.00 

46.00  76.00 

Order 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  hii 


New  York.  Strong 
;b  producing  breed- 


.  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans . . . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . . 

Assorted  Chicks,  . 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas, 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  Uve  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANS0MVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


Park’s  Barred  Box 
free  if  you  wish. 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few 
breeders,  if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Tailored  and  English  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first 
hatch  is  due  February  4th.  Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 


Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  “d5^d  a,,nJes°nt  and 

^necial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO„  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wn  P.rvmmnn  Wa+nViAVW  fThirlrc  but  better  llatehed  selected  youngsters  from 
AtO  UUIIimUll  XldLLIlcl  y  UIULJVb,  healthy,  pure  bred,  Hogan-tested,  heavy  laying 

hens.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Circular. 


Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 50 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  . . .....$8.00 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  . .  8.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  . . .  8.00 

Jersey  B’ack  Giants,  Marcy  strain,  . 13.00 


100 

$15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

25.00 


300 

$44.00 

47.00 

47.00 

72.00 


500 

$72.00 

77.00 

77.00 

120.00 


1000 

$140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  . $10.00  per  100  straight. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHOBN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTST0WN.  N.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED 
BARRED 

BOCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the  kind  that 

make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM.  Laurel,  Delaware. 


Where  They  Tell  What  a  Hen 
Can  Do 

( Continued  from  page  x 73) 

old  fashioned  cloth  or  muslin  curtains 
usually  swing  in.  If  these  are  closed 
during  a  rain  or  snow  storm,  the  srjow 
packs  in  between  the  curtain  and  the 
front  of  the  house  and  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  open  the  snow  falls  inside  Dur¬ 
ing  a  rain  storm,  it  simply  drops  from 
the  curtains  on  to  the  floor.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  that  part  of  the  house  is  damp. 

The  houses  at  Farmingdale  with  their 
outswinging  windows  are  covered  w’th 
a  commercial  material  that  consists  of 
a  wire  screen  the  same  as  window 
screening,  covered  with  a  glasshke  sub¬ 
stance.  It  looks  just  like  very  thin  re¬ 
enforced  window  glass.  The  particular 
product  used  at  the  school  is  called  Celo- 
glass,  but  there  are  several  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  under  various  trade  names.  It  lets 
the  light  through  it  but  keeps  out  the 
elements.  The  contest  houses  are  so 
erected  that  by  pulling  a  rope  from  the 
inside  of  the  house,  the  window  swings 
out  and  up,  letting  in  air.  If  the  weath- 
er  is  bad,  the  window  can  be  lowered 
to  any  angle,  still  allowing  the  hens 
plenty  of  air  but  keeping  out  either  rain 
or  snow  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
any  draft  over  the  hens.  It  is  a  great 
arrangement,  by  far  superior  to  the  old 
muslin  window’s  that  swing  in.  When 
you  once  have  seen  how  these  windows 
function  you  would  not  have  the  old  mus¬ 
lin  curtains  as  a  gift. 

A  Reminder  of  Last  Year’s  Epidemic 

Mr.  Horton  showed  me  one  house  full 
of  pullets  on  the  school  range  that  is 
worth  telling  about.  It  w’as  as  nice  a  flock 
as  any  man  would  want  to  own.  The 
birds  are  all  well  grown,  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  occupied  nests  were  evidence 
alone  that  they  were  on  the  job.  Strange 
to  say  every  pullet  in  that  house  was 
hatched  from  an  egg  that  in  turn  was 
laid  by  a  hen  that  died  from  the  poultry 
plague,  v'hich  cut  into  our  flocks  so 
severely  last  spring.  Mr.  Horton  said  that 
in  some  cases  the  hens  laid  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  by  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
died.  The  eggs  the/  laid  were  dipped  in 
alcohol  and  then  incubated.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  disease  is  not  carried 
through  the  egg,  at  least  this  flock  does 
not  indicate  it. 

Another  funny  thing  about  the  poultry 
plague  is  the  fact  that  at  one  house  at 
the  school  the  disease  took  a  very  heavy 
toll,  while  within  50  feet  stood  another 
that  did  not  suffer  a  single  casualty.  Only 
one  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  diseased 
house  and  he  took  extreme  precautions  in 
disinfecting  himself  before  passing  to  an¬ 
other  house.  This  year  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  disease. 

Breed  Alone  Not  the  Controlling  Factor 

There  is  a  great  deal  back  of  the  scenes 
at  Farmingdale — it  is  quite  a  show.  A  man 
could  spend  some  very  profitable  hours 
walking  around  that  place,  taking  in  all 
of  the  ideas  that  are  being  worked  out 
there  with  the  hens.  Of  course,  if  you  do 
not  ask  questions — and  they  are  always 
gladly  answered — you  lose  the  better  part 
of  your  visit.  Most  of  the  results  that 
are  being  obtained  are  in  the  records.  I 
asked  Mr.  Horton  what  breed  he  thought 
was  the  biggest  money  maker.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  records,  and  I  will  say  they 
are  very  complete,  the  Wyandottes  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December  made  the  most 
money.  Mr.  Horton  said  that  if  a  man 
could  sell  brown  eggs  for  anything  near 
what  he  could  get  for  white  eggs,  the 
utility  breed  such  as  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Reds  would  make  just  as  much 
money  in  the  end  as  the  egg  breeds.  The 


RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 


Produced  Under  Super, 
vision  of  Men  Trained  by 
Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State 
University. 

When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University 

agreed  to  train  and  authorize 
men  as  inspectors  for  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  of  hatcheries  which 
come  up  to  their  standard  Mr, 
R.  E.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put  hit 
flock  under  such  supervision.  This  is  his  second 
year  producing  accredited  chicks  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  say  they  were  well  pleased 
with  his  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has  been  in  the 
poultry  business  23  years.  His  flocks  are  care¬ 
fully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  produces  are  healthy 
and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds  at  t 
fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks  from  the 
Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel  sure  that  they 
will  get  honest  and  square  treatment. 


Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  line  illustrated  catalog  on 
request,  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 

Box  25,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


BUY  R  O  G  J£  P.  S 
Superior  Leghorn  Chix 

and  get  free  chick  in¬ 
formation  Service 


Write  For  Prices. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  A,  Bergen,  N.  Y, 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Cooperative  Poultry 
Certification  Association 


•SINGLE  COMB’ 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

A  A.  A  A  W  ..  .  _  .3  . ..  O  —  .  .  Dl  I -A  UtlFrATI 


oaaa  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUv  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Slierow  successors  tg 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  0"Th=’tiEnas«0nl:' 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices 

100  600  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ^ 

“Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Thompson  strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130-j}® 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


D  I*  II  />!  •  I  For  Sprinfl 

Reliable  v* hicks  Delivery 

100  50  25 

W.  Leg . $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

B.  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Reds  &  Wyan .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Carefully  selected  from  Free  Range  Stock. 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Of 

BABY— CHIX 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Islands  Reds,  and  Mix 
Chix,  10c  and  up. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

J,  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Box  No.  161 


D  A  KV  rillFY?  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DAD  I  LIHV/IYd  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Bocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100.  Write 
for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100 
add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  Par' 
cel  post.  u 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association^, 


BOS  DUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICK* 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  l**1 


o.  u.  ibiig.  mute  auu  uivwu 

Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c  Barred  Roc’  -  and  R-  *• 
Beds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  No  W0IJ7 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Post?*18- 

P  ol-v  I  Art  -from 
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raisers,  the  men  and  women  who  make 
big  profits,  is  knowing  how  to  buy  their 
baby  chicks. 

This  book  contains  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  that  successful  raisers  have  ac¬ 
quired  through  years  of  experience.  _  It 
tells  you  how  to  buy  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  will  make  more  profits  for  you. 

Before  you  buy  your  1926  chicks,  get 
this  book  that  gives  you  the  facts  you 
need  to  buy  intelligently. 

Write  today.  The  book  is  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syr»cu»e,  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Address  Dept.  10 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  . 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  . . 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . . 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 
White  and  S.  L.  Wyandot 


1.  100 

50 

25 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

:  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

I— 


All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  docks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


V'X/Ai iff  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KINO  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, . .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 


Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  eost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


8 A  BY  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer  to  you 
for  ordering  your  baby  chicks  30  to  60 
days  before  you  want  them  shipped. 
Our  Prices  Are  Right 
Our  Chicks  Are  Right 
GUARANTEED 

UNESVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  C. 

LINESVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
B.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stoek 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  an(i  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  We  also  guarant|m  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HAXCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


pUinfO  Reduced  Priees.  Thousands 
vlllLlViJ  hatching  daily.  Actie  husky 
pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  Parcel  post  prepaid,  safe 
arrival.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatching.  Sehoenborn’s 
Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
?•  Re(3s,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

hIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Blverdale,  N.  JL 


P 


iARDEE’S 
perfect 
E  K  I  n 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
Roy  Pardee,  Iuip,  N.  Y. 


J-ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 

*as.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  eata- 
**•  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 


yellow  skinned  birds  which  we  commonly 
call  colored,  are  worth  much  more  on.  the 
market  as  meat  for  they  rapidly  make  up 
what  they  lose  on  the  books  as  far  as  eggs 
are  concerned.  Any  man  who  follows  the 
live  poultry  marker  knows  that  during  the 
spring  when  all  broilers  are  light,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  that  are  well  finished,  will 
always  bring  a  cent  or  two  premium  over 
the  top  of  the  market.  You  see,  they  do 
not  concentrate  all  of  their  attention  and 
energy  on  the  production  end.  Just  as 
much  importance  is  placed  on  the  dollars 
and  cents  phase  of  the  business.  After  you 
take  all  of  their  figures  both  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing,  you  come  to  one  con¬ 
clusion  that  within  certain  limits  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  the  man  and  the  individual 
quality  of  the  hen  .han  the  breed. 

And  so  I  say  that  there  is  a  lot  you 
can  learn  at  the  egg  laying  contest.  You 
get  a  chance  to  compare  various  methods 
that  are  being  used  as  well  as  to  compare 
the  various  breeds.  It  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  why,  w’  _n  the  state  is  spending 
money  for  institutions  of  this  kind,  that 
more  people  do  not  take  a  day  or  so  off 
to  see  what  is  actually  being  done.  It 
looks  as  though  it  were  another  one  of 
those  lost  opportunities. 

Students  Have  Contest  of  Their  Own 

Some  of  the  students  at  the  school  have 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them.  Six  have 
started  an  egg  laying  contest  of  their  own. 
Each  boy  has  a  house  containing  25  hens 
which  he  himself  owns  personally  and  of 
which  he  has  the  sole  care  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  All  the  I  ^ys  are  getting  “better 
than  50  per  cent  production  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  money.  They  are  conducting  their 
pens  on  the  same  basis  as  the  egg  laying 
contest.  Where  could  they  get  bettei  ex¬ 
perience? 


Barred  Rocks  Lead  Farming-dale 
Contest  in  13th  Week 

|P\URING  the  thirteenth  week  of  the 
egg  laying  contest  at  Farmingdale, 

L.  I.,  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by 

M.  C.  Porter  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  shared 
first  honors  with  a  pen  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  owned  by  Hillview  Farm  of  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y.  These  two  pens  laid  53  eggs 
each,  over  75%  production.  A  pen  of 
Leghorns,  ovned  by  Clarence  Parker  of 
Moravia  was  second  with  51  eggs,  and 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  of  South 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  third  with  a  pen 
of  Reds  that  laid  50  eggs.  There  was 
a  tie  for  fourth  place.  A  pen  of  Leghorns 
owned  by  Howard  Corsa  of  Perkasie,  Pa,, 
and  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks,  owned  by 
Howard  Wells  of  Riverhead,  L.  I.  Each 
laid  49  eggs. 

The  1000  pullets  entered  in  the  contest 
produced  3,454  eggs  during  the  week,  a 
slight  gain  over  the  previous  week  and 
14.97%  better  than  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  During  the  contest  up  to 
date,  the  pullets  have  produced  7,931  more 
eggs  than  those  entered  in  the  contest  last 
year  did  in  thirteen  weeks. 

The  leading  pen  up  to  date  is  a  pen 
owned  by  Sunset  Poultry  Farms  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  They  have  laid  555  eggs. 
Second  place  is  held  by  a  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  c  /ned  by  Byron  Pepper  of 
Georgetown,  Del.,  (526  eggs),  and  third 
place  by  a  pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  C.  R. 
Misner  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  (510  eggs). 


Avoid  debt  as  you  would  a  hog  hole. 
Many  can  get  in,  but  no  one  will  pull  you 
out,  and  it  sticks. — C.  E.  D. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  leave  the  wife  to  get  dinner  on  a 
Hot  day,  or  at  rush  times  with  no  wood 
and  a  dull  axe. — C.  E.  D. 


How  Much  Do  You  Expect  To  Make 


This  Year  From  Your  Flock? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hilipot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature  quickly 
and  lay  heavily  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 


Better  send  me  your  order  at  once  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  chicks  you 
want  when  you  want  them 

FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  my  beautiful  new  book — FREE 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  and 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success 
It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the  cost  of 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 
PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 
Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected 
certified  hen  will  make  you  a  greater -profit  by  the 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 


Send  for  free  Catalogue,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
kept  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc.. 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


100 

$11.00 


500 

$53.00 


1000 

$100.00 


before  wanted.  Write 
Live  Delivery — We  are 
Bank,  Curwensvllle,  Pa. 


1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  DUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on  .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Aneonas . .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  .  . . . .  13.00 

Write  for  catalog — Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs.— Custom  Hatching — Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chick? — 100% 
not  chick  brokers — We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper — Curwensville  National 
Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
"V  •i9'rTl  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  hem  elected  and  bandtcl  by  «- 
Derts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBERS 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  woulo 

FINE* ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  aur 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St..  FOSTORTA  OHTG 


"OHIO 

^CREDITED 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid!  ....  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds -  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16-00  J7.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  9/.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

Milxed  or  broilers  . . . 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . . 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  . . 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Wh.  Rocks,  . 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  breds.  Order  now. 

100%  live  arrival 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Get  chicks  when  wanted. 

Bank  Ref.  Circular  free. 

BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN, 


PA, 
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Carolinian— 


By  Rafael  Sabatini 


TWIEANWHILE,  Mr.  Latimer,  too,  had 
returned  to  Charles  Town,  and  at 
just  about  the  time  that  Mandeville  was 
threading  his  way  through  the  ranks  of 
Lady  William’s  guests  the  young  rebel 
was  striding  into  the  dining-room  of  his 
splendid  mansion  on  East  Bay. 

On  a  cane  day-bed  under  one  of  the  tall 
windows  lounged  a  large  fair  young  man 
readings  ‘The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.’  He 
was  the  male  counterpart  of  Lady  William 
Campbell :  but  his  countenance  lacked  a 
good  deal  of  the  force  of  hers,  and  his 
personality  a  good  deal  of  her  magnetism. 
Still,’  he  remained  a  young  gentleman  of 
very  amiable  exterior  whom  it  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  like.  That  he  was  indolent 
and  good-natured,  you  perceived  at  a 
glance.  That  the  most  serious  business  he 
knew  in  life  were  horse-racing,  cock-fight¬ 
ing,  and  fox-hunting,  you  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  at  once.  -That  he 
should  be  taking  sufficient  interest  in  prov¬ 
incial  politics  to  be  whole-heartedly  on  the 
side  of  the  colonials  was  less  obvious; 

On  Latimer’s  appearance,  Mr.  Thomas 
Izard  tossed  aside  his  book,  and  stifled 
a  yawn. 

‘I  was  beginning  to  grow  anxious  for 
you,’  he  said. 

‘Why,  what’s  o’clock?’  As  he  asked  the 
Question,  Latimer  sought  the  answer  to  it 
from  the  tall  walnut  clock  standing  in  the 
corner.  ‘Half-past  five.  Egad!  I  had 
no  notion  it  was  so  late.’ 

‘The  time  will  ha’  been  spent  agreeably.’ 

‘Agreeably  !*  Latimer  flung  himself  into 

chair  to  render  a  brief  account  of  it. 
#You  see,’  he  ended,  ‘I  didn’t  overrate 
the  risk  to  my  liberty,  although  I  hadn’t 
reckoned  on  finding  Captain  Mandeville 
there.’ 

Tom  considered  him  with  a  gloomy  eye. 
*1  could  ha’  told  you  it  would  be  long 
odds.  The  gallant  Captain  rides  out  there 
glmost  daily.’ 

‘Why  didn’t  you?’ 

‘You’d  ha’  seen  the  inference,  and  given 
me  the  lie,  most  like.  And,  let  me  perish, 
I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you  about  any 
member  of  the  faithless  sex,  Harry. 

His  bitter  allusion  to  womankind  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  left 
him  a  year  ago  to  run  off  with  a  young 
French  nobleman  who  had  visited  the 
colony.  Considering  that  she  was  a  ter¬ 
magant  and  a  scold  who  had  given  him 
two  years  of  married  torment,  he  should 
have  been  thankful.  Instead,  the  human 
mind  being  tortuous,  he  was  resentful,  and 
prayed  for  the  day  when  he  might  call  out 
and  kill  the  Frenchman  who  had  really 
done  him  the  greatest  service  of  his  life. 

I  mention  the  otherwise  irrelevant  fact 
that  you  may  realize  that  he  was  about  the 
unlikeliest  counsellor  Harry  Latimer  could 
have  found  just  then. 

‘Ye-es,’  he  answered  slowly,  his  eyes 
troubled.  And  then  he  brushed  the  painful 
thing  aside.  His  voice  was  almost  casual. 
‘Myrtle  has  discovered  that  she  can’t 
marry  a  man  who  doesn’t  believe  that  King 
George  can  do  no  wrong.  And  she  has 
demonstrated  to  me  her  preference  for  a 
red-coat  who  has  the  honour  to  serve 
His  Gracious  Majesty.  It’s  logical,  I  sup¬ 
pose.’ 

‘Logical !’  Mr.  Izard  sneered.  ‘Who 
ever  knew  a  woman  to  be  logical?  It's 
calculating.  That’s  what  it  is,  Harry.  And 
so,  let  me  perish,  not  worth  a  thought. 
I’m  glad  you  take  it  so  well.  As  I  wrote 
to  you,  Mandeville  ma;  be  Earl  of  Chal- 
font  some  day  if  his  luck  holds.’ 

But  to  his  surprise  Harry  turned  on  him 
in  sudden  furry. 

‘D'ye  suppose  I’d  suspect  Myrtle  of  being 
Mercenary?  Of  selling  herself  for  a 
title  ?’ 

‘Never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  it?’ 

‘Never  with  such  women  as  Myrtle.’ 

‘It  seems  to  me  you’ve  a  lot  to  learn, 
Har*-,-,'  said  Mr.  Izard,  as  one  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  experience. 

Ar.d  then  the  entrance  of  old  Julius  put 
a  timely  term  to  an  unprofitable  discus¬ 
sion 


Not  until  they  were  alone  again  did  any 
word  pass  between  the  two  friends,  and 
then  the  interrupted  subject  was  not  re¬ 
sumed.  There  was  a  much  more  urgent 
matter. 

‘Since  I  require  no  deputy  at  the  meeting, 
Tom,  you  may  give  me  the  letter  that  I 
left  with  you.’ 

‘Gladly  enough,’  said  Tom,  and  fetched 
the  package  from  his  pocket.  ‘Egad,  if 
you  hadn’t  returned,  and  x  had  had  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  for  you,’  I  shouldn’t  have 
been  there  long.  I’d  ha’  had  a  party  of 
Sons  of  Liberty  out  at  Fairgrove  to  fetch 
jrou  away  to-night.’ 

‘I  was  sure  I  could  trust  you  for  that,’ 
said  Harry,  smiling.  ‘They  little  knew 
what  they  would  be  invoking  when  they 
thought  to  detain  me.’ 

The  walnut  clock  struck  the  hour  of  six. 
Mr.  Latimer  bounded  to  his  feet. 

‘I  must  go,’  he  said.  ‘Six  is  the  hour 
of  the  meeting.  Stay  to  sup  with  me. 
I’ll  not  be  very  long.  Smoke  a  pipe  mean¬ 
while.’ 

He  was  almost  at  the  door  when  Tom 
called  after  him.  ‘Look  to  yourself, 


Harry.  Don’t  go  abroad  unarmed.  You’ll 
be  a  marked  man,  stab  me,  after  what’s 
happened.’ 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Devil’s  Advocate 

IT  was  but  a  step  from  Latimer’s  house 
A  to  that  of  Henry  Laurens,  where  the 
special  and  self-elected  committee  of  in¬ 
vestigation  was  already  assembled  to 
receive  now  the  report  which  Latimer 
had  promised. 

They  came  to  business  without  loss 
of  time.  Briefly  and  lucidly  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  gave  his  account  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired  that  morning  at  the  Governor’s 
Leaving,  with  true  dramatic  instinct  the 
more  sensational  matter  for  the  end,  he 
began  by  relating  all  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Lord  William  bear¬ 
ing  upon  Lord  William’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  back-country  tories.  And 
already  here,  the  first  note  of  discord 
was  sounded  in  that  meeting. 

‘I  formed  the  impression,  gentlemen,’ 
he  was  saying  at  the  end  of  his  plain 
narrative  of  what  had  passed,  ‘that  Lord 
William  is  in  the  peculiar  position  of  .  .’ 

He  was  unceremoniously  interrupted 
by  the  elder  Rutledge.  Turning  to  Laur¬ 
ens,  who  now  presided,  and  speaking  in 
the  cold,  unemotional  voice  that  was 
habitual  with  him:  ‘I  submit,  sir,  that 
this  is  irrelevant.  Mr.  Latimer’s  person¬ 
al  impressions  are  not  evidenced  for  our 
consideration.’ 

It  was  the  lawyer  speaking,  and  those 
who  were  not  lawyers  were  quick  to  re¬ 
sent  it.  In  particular  was  Gadsden  of 
these. 

‘Hold  your  tongue,  John  Rutledge,’  he 
snapped.  ‘What  you  think  of  what  Lati¬ 
mer  thinks  isn’t  evidence  either.' 

It  raised  a  laugh  against  Rutledge 
which,  outwardly  at  least,  perturbed  him 
not  at  all.  As  it  subsided,  Colonel  Laur¬ 


ens — he  bad  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Middleton’s  regiment  during 
the  war  against  the  Cherolcees — express¬ 
ed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Latimer  should 
continue. 

‘If  I  were  in  a  position  to  place  before 
you  an  accurate  and  full  report  of  what 
words  were  used  by  me  and  what  by 
Lord  William,  then  there  might  be  some 
grounds  for  Mr.  Rutledge’s  objection. 
But  as  I  am  in  no  case  to  do  that,  and 
depending  entirely  upon  my  memory  of 
what  passed,  the  objection  is  frivolous.’ 

‘Frivolous?’  Rutledge  echoed  the 
word,  but  coloured  its  utterance  by  no 
expression.  Yet  somehow  he  conveyed 
the  sense  that  he  sneered. 

‘Frivolous,  because  in  such  a  case  im¬ 
pressions  are  as  precious  as  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  possibly  more  accurate.’  There 
was  laurmur  of  general  agreement,  and 
Latimer  continued. 

What  he  said  amounted  to  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  Lord  William  honestly  desir¬ 
ed — as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  man  of 
his  colonial  attachments — reconciliation, 
and  that  he  would  labour  earnestly  to 


this  end,  whilst  at  the  same  time  labour¬ 
ing  no  less  earnestly  to  prepare  for  the 
worst  so  as  not  to  be  taken  unawares. 

‘But  when  all  is  said,’  Rutledge  again 
interposed,  ‘there  remains  the  fact  that 
he  is  in  active  correspondence  with  the 
back-country  settlers,  and  that  he  is  ad¬ 
vising  them  to  arm.  Lord  William,  in 
fact,  is  running  with  the  hare  and  hunt¬ 
ing  with  the  hounds.’ 

Colonel  Laurens  took  him  up  on  that, 
his  voice  calm  and  gentle,  inviting  con¬ 
sideration. 

‘Are  we  not  all  doing  that?  Are  we 
not,  indeed,  constrained  to  do  it  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case?  Can  we  say  to 
what  lengths  this  or  any  other  colony 
will  be  warranted  by  the  voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  opposing  the  King’s  officers, 
though  such  opposition  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  very  existence  of  the  col¬ 
ony?’ 

The  answer,  as  might  be  expected, 
came  from  Gadsden,  harshly,  impatient¬ 
ly:  ‘That  which  is  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  colony  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  done.  In  such  a  case  the  con¬ 
sequences  cannot  matter.’ 

And  Drayton  added,  epigrammatical- 
ly  summarizing  Gadsden’s  pronounce¬ 
ment:  ‘The  worst  should  not  deter  us 
from  action,  since  the  worst  is  already 
assured  us  by  inaction.’ 

‘That  may  be  so,’  Laurens  agreed,  re¬ 
gretfully.  ‘But  it  is  a  matter  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  future.  And  we  are 
here  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is 
at  present.’ 

The  benign  Mr.  Pinckney  rapped  the 
table.  ‘Sirs,  we  are  digressing.  The 
matter  is  one  for  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  when  we  lay  before  it  the  result 
of  Mr.  Latimer’s  investigations.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  Mr.  Latimer  on  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned:  the  leakage  of  in¬ 


formation  that  has  been  taking  place.5 
And  he  nodded  to  Latimer  to  continue. 

‘In  that  matter,’  said  Latimer,  ‘my  in¬ 
vestigations  were  attended  by  singular 
good  fortune.’  And  he  told  them  of  the 
list  which  the  Governor  had  shown  him. 
‘That  list  was  in  a  hand  with  which  I 
happen  to  be  familiar.  It  was  written 
by  Gabriel  Featherstone.’ 

This  created  such  a  sensation  as  the 
disclosure  of  the  identity  of  a  traitor 
must  ever  create  in  any  society  of  con¬ 
spirators.  Nor  were  all  the  exclama¬ 
tions  hostile  to  the  accused.  Scoundrel 
though  he  was,  Featherstone  had  known 
how  to  insinuate  himself  by  flattery  and 
other  arts  into  the  good  graces  of  sev¬ 
eral  leaders  of  the  colonial  party,  among 
whom  were  the  Rutledges  and  Colonel 
Laurens.  These  were  disposed  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment,  and  desired  first  to 
cross-examine  the  accuser.  They  were, 
however,  anticipated  in  utterance  by 
Gadsden,  who  bounced  up  as  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer,  his  report  concluded,  resumed  his 
seat. 

‘This  calls  for  action,'  he  announced 
violently.  ‘Immediate  action.  An  exam¬ 
ple  must  be  made.  The  blackguard  must 
be  arrested  at  once.’ 

‘Upon  what  grounds,  sir?'  Colonel 
Laurens  asked  him. 

The  question,  especially  coming  from 
one  who  because  of  his  moderation  had 
long  been  in  conflict  with  the  uncom¬ 
promising  Gadsden,  infuriated  the  re¬ 
publican. 

‘Grounds?  My  God!  Hasn’t  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  given  us  grounds  enough? 

‘Yes,  yes.  But  I  mean  upon  what 
actual  charge  is  he  to  be  arrested.  What 
offence  at  law  has  he  committed?  My 
indignation  against  him  is  no  less  than 
Mr.  Gadsden’s;  but  we  must  preserve 
the  forms.’ 

“To  hell  with  the  forms!’  Gadsden 
roared.  ‘The  man’s  a  traitor.  For  our 
own  preservation  he  must  be  weeded 
out.  And  there’s  more  to  it  than  that 
Haven’t  you  heard?  Haven’t  you  under¬ 
stood  from  wdiat  Mr.  Latimer  has  told 
us  that  there’s  a  rope  about  the  neck  of 
several  of  us,  placed  there  by  this 
scoundrel?  And  you  talk  to  me  of 
forms!  What  forms  did  you  observe  in 
the  case  of  Cheney?  What  forms  would 
you  have  observed  in  the  case  of  Kirk¬ 
land  if  you  could  have  got  him?  And 
what  had  they  done  compared  with  what 
this  treacherous  kite  has  done?’ 

Pinckey  answered  him :  ‘Kirkland  was  a 
deserter  from  the  militia.  In  that  there 
was  at  least  a  technical  offense  upon  which 
we  could  proceed  against  him.  Feather¬ 
stone,  unfortunately  for  us,  has  done 
nothing  which  under  the  constitution  would 
warrant  so  much  as  our  expelling  him 
from  our  midst,  much  less  calling  him  to 
legal  account.’ 

‘You’ll  sit  and  talk  about  constitution 
and  legal  forms  until  we  are  all  destroyed. 
You  spend  your  days  in  consideration 
whilst  the  other  side  is  arming  to  crush 
us  into  submission.’ 

Thus  Gadsden  began,  and  he  was  but 
gathering  his  forces  for  an  oratorical  on- 
slaught  upon  his  associates’  scruples,  when 
John  Rutledge’s  cold,  incisive  voice  sliced 
into  the  outburst.  Correct  in  all  things 
and  at  all  times,  he  addressed  himself 
scrupulously  to  the  chair. 

‘This  heat,  sir,  in  a  matter  asking  calm 
deliberation  is  to  be  deprecated.’ 

‘Deliberate  and  deprecate  and  be  damned, 
said  Gadsden,  and  he  sat  down  in  a  huff. 

Rutledge  pursued  his  even  way,  unruf¬ 
fled.  ‘There  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 
considered  before  we  can  regard  Feather- 
stone’s  guilt  as  established.  At  present  i- 
depends  upon  the  e-  idence  of  a  single  wit¬ 
ness,  and  his  testimony  again  rests  upon 
no  better  grounds  tha..  that  of  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  handwriting!  Now,  those 
of  you  who  have  experience  of  courts  are 
well  aware  that  no  evidence  is  more  un¬ 
reliable  than  that  which  depends  upon 
(Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  *he  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  a;  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  breaks  her  engagement  to  him.  By  means  of  a  clever 
ruse  and  disguise,  Latimer  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  and  his  confidential  advisor  Captain  Mandeville,  a  notorious 
fortune  hunter.  In  addition  to  learning  the  British  plans,  Latimer 
discovers  that  the  spy  who  has  betrayed  him,  is  Gabriel  Featherstone, 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Soon  after,  Latimer  calls  at  Myrtle’s 
home  and  there  finds  Mandeville,  who  during  a  tense  moment  reveals 
Latimer’s  activity  and  brands  him  as  *a  spy  before  Myrtle  and  her 
father.  Harry  resists  efforts  to  detain  him  and  as  he  escapes  warns 
that  they  protect  Featherstone  lest  the  Colonists  do  him  harm.  Mande¬ 
ville  immediately  reports  developments  to  the  Governor,  who  orders 
Featherstone  to  be  placed  on  a  British  warship. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  13,  1926 


Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


A  S  you  will  see 
when  you  read  the 
following  letters,  we 
have  two  new  tribes. 
We  should  have  more 
tribes  organized.  It 
helps  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to 
give  Lone  Scout  the 
full  benefits  from 
membership. 

It  may  be  that  some  tribes  have  oeen 
formed  by  applying  direct  to  the  Long 
House  for  a  charter.  In  order  to  help 
us  check  up  on  the  number  of  local  tribes, 
will  all  the  Scribe  drop  me  a  line,  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  names  of  members  and  of¬ 
ficers,  and  what  the  tribe  has  been  doing 
lately. 

The  Scouts  wrote  a  tot  of  fine  letters 
last  week.  I  wish  we  had  room  for  all  of 
them. 

Dear  Scouts: — We  have  Just  organized  a 
tribe  in  this  community.  We  named  it 
the  Mohican  Tribe.  We  have  eight  mem¬ 
bers  now  and  hope  to  get  more.  We  are 
having  our  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse 
now  but  hope  to  make  a  tribe  meeting 
place  soon.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Tribe  Chief — Carleton  Westcott;  Sachem 
—Frank  Vaughn;  Scribe — Barnard  Brom¬ 
ley;  Wampum  Bearer — Donald  Bullis. 

Why  not  start  more  tribes?  Get  busy 
and  show  the  fellows  the  degree  books, 
amateur  papers  and  your  badges  and  tell 
them  about  the  fun  you  have  from  the 
Lone  Scouts.  As  soon  as  you  get  five  fel¬ 
lows  to  join  organize  your  tribe  and  then 
the  other  fellows  will  join.  Remember, 
every  member  counts  for  one  booster  crec'it 
and  brings  you  so  much  nearer  the 
Booster  Button.  Come  on  Scouts,  lets  put 
the  A.  A.  tribe  on  the  map. 

Your  brother  scout, 

FRANK  VAUGHN  (5) 

Route  No.  5,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: — We  want  to 
get  organized  now,  the  officers  are:  Chief, 
Henry  Klee;  Sachem,  Edwin  Johnson; 
Scribe,  Norman  Meager;  Wampum  Bearer, 
Clarence  Harper.  Karl  Klee  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber.  The  meeting  place  will  be  at  the 
home  of  Henry  Klee  of  Rock  Hollow  every 
Saturday  at  2  o’clock. 

The  purpose  of  organizing  the  tribe  is: 
To  promote  friendship,  make  better  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  get  all  the 
benefits  out  of  Scoutdom  that  is  possible, 
to  help  each  other  pass  the  degrees. 

We  have  chosen  the  name  “Shawnee 
Eaglet  Tribe.’’ 

HENRY  KLEE,  (5) 

Bellaire,  Ohio. 

*  *  • 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: — I  will  tell  how 
to  set  traps  when  there  is  no  trees  or 
twigs  around.  Fasten  them  to  a  large 
block  of  wood.  Have  it  large  enough  so 
•f  a  skunk  should  get  into  it  they  will  not 
Bet  away. 

Yours  truly, 

ROV  OLTMAN,  (3) 
Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

MAURICE  BLACKMAN,  (10) 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: — I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  an  experience  that  I  had  last  sum¬ 
mer.  . 

I  work  my  fathers  farm  and  I  carried 
my  dinner  with  me  every  day.  Instead 
of  the  regular  cover  I  had  a  napkin  spread 
over  the  top  of  my  pail.  One  day  I  sat 
my  pail  down  under  a  tree  and  went  to 
work  at  noon  when  I  came  after  my  dinner 
I  saw  something  sitting  by  It  I  kept  as 
puiet  as  possible  and  crawled  up  to  the 
tree  where  my  pail  sat.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  was  eating  my  dinner  it  was 
a  woodchuck  he  had  gotten  the  cover  off 


“l  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
nistice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout. 


my  pail  and  when  I  saw  him  he  was  sitting 
up  on  his  hind  feet  holding  my  pie  in  Tiis 
front  paws  and  eating  it  with  great  relish. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  unusual 
sight  and  at  the  sound  the  woodchuck 
dropped  the  pie  and  scampered  into  his 
hole. 

Well  guess  that  is  all  for  this  time  so 
will  close. 

Scoutingly  yours 

CARL  GREENE  (10) 
Alfred  Station,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.,  1. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Editor  and  Scouts: — Since  I  wrote 
my  last  article  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  I  have  won  two  titles  ,one  is  the 
L.  S.  O.  and  the  other  is  the  National 
Booster  Title,  which  I  told  you  about 
through  the  A.  A.  of  November  28,  1925. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  editor  for  publishing 
my  article  about  the  National  Mail  Tribe 
and  the  scouts  wh  sent  their  membership 
applications  through  me  because  they 
helped  me  win  the  title  as  I  got  one  point 
for  each  member.  I  also  got  a  gold  badge 
with  this  title  which  makes  me  have 
eleven  scout  badges. 

I  am  against  a  short  story  contest  be¬ 
cause  it  would  take  up  about  all  the  space 
we  have  in  the  A.  A.  for  news  and  short 
articles  which  I  think  are  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  short  stories. 

The  head  men  of  scoutdom  are  thinking 
of  letting  Lone  Scouts  try  Boy  Scout  Merit 
badge  tests.  1  think  this  is  a  fine  idea. 

Dei  Forkey’s  scout  cartoons  are  dandy. 

I  am  after  the  bronzie.  I  have  94  points 
toward  it. 

Scoutingly, 

MAURICE  BLACKMAN,  (10) 

Box  No.  102,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

Radio — The  Home  Theater 

( Continued  from  page  165) 

All  the  extra  jacks  are  wired  in  “para¬ 
llel”  so  that  the  speaker  may  be  plugged 
in  anywhere  at  will. 

Where  plenty  of  power  is  available, 
the  extra  wiring  ca_  be  permanently 
connected  to  the  output  jack  of  the 
radio  set,  so  that  whether  the  loud 
speaker  in  the  lr  ing-room  is  “in”  or 
“out,”  the  outside  circuits  will  be  ener¬ 
gized  and  ready  for  use.  In  one  such 
-  instance,  the  kitchen  was  provided  with 
a  cheap  loud  speaker — the  kind  with  a 
tin  horn  and  a  phone  unit  that  retails 
for  about  five  dollars — for  bringing  in 
the  housewives  talks.  A  loud  speaker 
of  this  sort,  although  not  so  satisfactory 
.  s  a  big  speaker  for  music,  is  certainly 
good  enough  for  conversation  and  for 
feminine  voices  h.  particular,  because  of 
their  higher  pitch. 

In  some  instances,  permanent  extra 
wii-ing  from  one  house  to  another  has 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 

“I’m  A  Rube  of  the  Rubes,  A  Hayseed  of  the  Hayseeds” 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Billy  Sunday 


Here  is  d  right-off -the-bat,  straight - 
from-the-shoulder,  special  message  from 
Nev.  William  A.  Sunday,  better  known 
&s  Billy  Sunday,”  the  famous  evangelist. 
He  sends  it  to  the  farm  boys  who  read 
American  Agriculturist  and  other 
otandard  Farm  Papers.  Next  week’s 
Success  Talk  for  Farm  Boys”  will  be 
°y  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California, 
ond  the  next  after  that  by  Governor  Al 
Smith  of  New  York. 

ICK  to  the  farm — the  most  indepen- 
dent  life  on  earth.  The  folks  in  the 
city  may  laugh  r.t  Old  Rube  with  his  tall 
whiskers  from  the  sticks,  but  when  he 
stops  plowing  and  sowing,  then  they  stop 
eating.  He  is  the  one  that  furnishes  them 
tvith  their  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

j  telephone,  the  radio,  automobile,  ma¬ 
cadamized  highway,  rural  delivery,  and 
elco  light  have  robbed  the  farm  of  its 
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famous  men  of  our  land  came  from  the 
farm;  95  per  cent  of  our  criminals  come 
from  the  cities.  Our  cities  are  great 
whirlpools  where  destiny  hurls  you  on,  to 
make  of  you  a  hero  or  a  devil. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  Rube  of 
the  Rubes,  a  Hayseed  of  the  Hayseeds. 
I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm  and  am 
never  happier  now  than  when  roaming 
across  the  fields  and  watching  something 
grow.  Above  everything  else,  if  you  can 
get  a  farm,  buy  it  and  keep  it.  There 
are  going  to  be  millions  more  people  in 
this  land  but  not  more  millions  of  acres. 
We  have  got  to  increase  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  what  we  have  for  we  cannot  make 
more  acres.  So  my  advice,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  is — 

Stick  to  the  farm. 

{Standard  Farm  Paper  Editors  Service,  Copy- 
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Who  tests  your  tubes? 


THE  same  great  re¬ 
search  laboratories 
that  developed  the  Mazda 
lamp  have  developed  the 
Radiotron.  The  five  great 
factories  that  manufacture 
the  Mazda  lamp,  manu¬ 
facture  the  Radiotron. 
And  the  same  genius  and 
the  same  scrupulous  ac¬ 
curacy  are  behind  the  test 
methods  developed  for  the 
RCA  test  laboratories. 

A  Radiotron  is  far  more 
difficult  to  make  than  an 
electric  lamp.  To  insure 
the  high  standards  of  uni¬ 
form  perfection  that  have 
made  famous  the  names  of 
RCA,  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  the  RCA 
laboratories  have  devel¬ 
oped  tests  delicately  ex¬ 
act.  When  you  buy  a  va¬ 
cuum  tube — know  who 
made  and  tested  it.  Look 
for  the  RCA  mark  and  the 
name  Radiotron  on  the 
base. 


Radiotron  UV-199 

is  the  standard  tube  for 
dry  battery  sets. 

Radiotron  UX-199 
is  exactly  like  it,  but  has 
a  new  base. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

RjCA“"  Radiotron 

MADE, BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  RADIO  LAS 


be^.i  put  up,  so  that  the  folks  next  door, 
whether  friends  or  relatives,  may  par¬ 
take  of  one’s  radio  entertainment. 

— Brainard  Foote. 


Clean-Up  Hints  for  Radio  DX 
(Long  Distance)  Hunters 

IRST,  Scrub  the  aerial  insulators  to  re¬ 
move  dirt,  soft-coal  deposits  and 
grease.  Clean  the  lead-in  contacts  and  in¬ 
sulator  tubing.  Take  off  the  ground  clamp 
and  sand-paper  both  pipe  and  inside  of 
clamp.  Sand-paper  .he  wire  and  contact 
member  of  the  clamp. 

2.  Remove  tubes  from  sockets  and 
sand-paper  the  contact  prongs.  Glue  a 
disc  of  fine  sand-paper  to  a  round  stick 
and  twist  it  in  the  sockets  to  clean  the 
contacts.  For  “side-contact”  sockets  fold 
a  strip  of  sand-paper  over  a  thin  stick.  Be 
sure  tube  and  socket  contacts  are  so  clean 
you  cannot  produce  rasping  noises  by 
wiggling  tubes  in  the  sockets. 

3.  Clean  contacts  on  storage  battery, 
especially  plus  terminal.  Apply  vaseline 
to  outside  of  terminals  to  keep  down  cor¬ 
rosion. 

4.  Blow  dust  out  of  variable  condensers 
—-vacuum  cleaner  attachments  come  in 
handy  for  dusting  inside  of  receive 
cabinet.  It  helps  to  use  a  pipe-cleaner 
between  condenser  plates. 

5.  Wipe  dust  from  grid  leak  and  con¬ 
denser,  coils  and  around  grid  and  plate 
terminals  of  sockets. — Brainerd  Foote. 


Some  of  my  tubes  appear  to  burn  bright¬ 
er  than  others.  Does  that  affect  their 
sensitiveness? — F.  B.  K.,  Maryland. 

O,  because  the  discoloration  of  the 
inside  wall  of  the  tube  occurs  in  the 
manufacture.  It  is  through  the  use  of  a 
mercury  pump  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the 

tube  that  the  coloring  appears. 

*  *  * 

How  do  I  adjust  a  neutralizing  con¬ 
denser  on  a  neutrodyne  set? — F.  G.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•“PUNE  m  your  strongest  station.  Then 
Kft  out  the  first  radio  frequency  tube 


ment  prong  (either  one)  so  that  the  tube 
doesn’t  light  when  you  put  it  back.  Tune 
carefully  and  you  will  still  hear  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Then  adjust  the  neutralizer  till  you 
fail  to  hear  it.  Then  remove  the  paper  and 
repeat  on  the  other  R.  F.  tube. 

The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

handwriting  alone.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
ceptice  than  the  similarities  or  dissimilari¬ 
ties  to  be  detected  between  one  hand  and 
another.’ 

Less  perhaps  his  argument  than  the  de¬ 
liberate  manner  in  which  he  marshalled  its 
points  impressed  his  hearers.  Therein  iay 
the  man’s  formidable  strength  as  an  advo¬ 
cate.  He  was  never  turgid,  and  seldom 
passionate.  He  convinced  by  the  flattery 
of  his  calm,  cold  appeal  to  reason  and  in¬ 
tellect — often  to  eason  and  intellect  not 
present  in  his  audience.  Even  Gadsden, 
a  moment  ago  so  impatient,  now  contained 
himself  to  listen  attentively. 

‘Mr.  Latimer  has  told  us,’  Rutledge 
pursued,  ‘that  he  recognized  the  hand  of 
Featherstone  when  shown  the  list  of  names 
by  the  Governor.  I  take  it  that  in  reality,’ 
and  his  calm,  full  eyes  turned  slowly  upon 
Featherstone’s  accuser,  ‘this  is  no  more 
than  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Latimer.  I  take  it  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  more.’ 

Latimer  looked  at  Laurens,  and  Laurens 
nodded  to  him. 

‘It  is  much  more,’  he  said,  his  voice  now 
as  quiet  and  even  as  Rutledge’s,  and  so 
invested  with  a  note  of  finality.  ‘It  is  a 
statement,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.  My 
opportunities  for  becoming  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  hand  of  Gabriel 
Featherstone  as  with  my  own  are  far 
greater  than  Mr.  Rutledge  imagines.’  And 
he  stated  them  at  full  and  convincing 
length. 

‘Are  you  answered  ?’  shouted  Gadsden 
to  Rutledge. 

The  lawyer’s  reply  to  the  taunt  was  so 
full  of  dignity  that  it  immediately  placed 
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YOU  may  have  it!  A  keen 
mind  and  a  body  equal  to 
the  demand — the  enthusiasm 
of  desire — the  confidence  to  suc¬ 
ceed — the  stamina  to  carry 
through — that’s  pep.  The 
FOSTER  IDEAL  helps  create 
it  because  it  gives  you  proper 
rest.  The  moment  you  rest 
upon  this  spiral  spring  you  feel 
the  supp&rt.that  it  gives  your 
spine — its  freedom  from  sag — 
its  restful  influence  upon  wea¬ 
ried  nerves  and  muscles.  Then 
like  thousands  and  thousands  of 
others  you’ll  say  the  IDEAL 
is  a  wonder  because 

It's  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY, 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 
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44 —  Second  musical 
note 

45 —  Coquettish 

47 — Ocean 

49 —  Electrical  Engl- 
neer  (Abbr) 

50 —  Convince 

52 — Suffer  patiently 

54 —  Bruised  skin  sur¬ 
faces 

55 —  Small  particles 


VERTICAL 
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HORIZONTAL 


1 — Cavalry  sword 
6 — M  istress 

11 —  Wish  for 

12 —  Beast 

14 —  Fourteenth  letter 
of  alphabet 

15 —  Wicked  • 

16 —  What  a  hen  lays 

17 —  Negation 

18 —  Beast  of  burden 


20 —  Small  cask 

21 —  Fifty-one  (Rom¬ 
an  num.) 

22 —  Withdrew 

26—  Flemish 
ells  (Abbr) 

27 —  Short  distance 

28 —  In  the  past 

29 —  Notable  periods 

30 —  Atmosphere 


31 —  Cobweb 

32 —  Cooking  chamber 

33 —  Beverage 
35— Children 

37 —  Protestant  Epis- 
pal  (abbr.) 

38 —  Ridicules 

41—  Risen  from  bed 

42 —  Complete 

43—  Sin 


1 —  State  of  being 
easily  affected  by 
outside  influ¬ 
ences 

2—  Like 

3 —  Child's  napkin 

4 —  Rub  out 

5 —  Color 

6 —  Girl’s  name 

7 —  Fish  with  a  rod 

8 —  Excavate 

9 —  Part  of  “to  be” 

10 —  Makers 

11 —  Does  business 

13 — Protuberances  of 
the  ear 
19— Limb 

22 —  Pairs  of  matched 
horses 

23 —  Measure  of 
weight  for  gems 

24—  Widow's  portion 

25 —  Obligations 

32 — Musical  drama 
34 — Organ  of  speech 
36 — Drunken  carous¬ 
al 

39 —  Worship 

40 —  Occurrence 

45 —  Mongrel  dog 

46 —  Affirmative  re¬ 
ply 

47—  Body  of  water 

48—  Bustle 
51— Thus 
53— Unmarried 

(Abbr) 
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The  Children’s  Valentine  Party 

Young  Folks  Make  Much  Fun  For  Themselves 


A  RE  you  planning  a  Valentine  party  for 
daughter  or  for  the  high  school  or 
grammar  school  sen?  If  you  are  situated 
so  that  it  can  be  done,  and  you’re  not 
doing  it,  why  aren’t  you?  I  don’t  mean 
to  infer  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
entertain  every  year  by  any  means,  but 
these  holidays  are  so  far  apart  that  I 
do  think  we  are  missing  something  when 
we  let  one  pass  unnoticed.  If  someone  else 
is  entertaining  your  child’s  “bunch”  you 
may  consider  that  it  isn’t  your  turn  this 
year  perhaps— too  many  festivities  are  un¬ 
desirable — but  be  -are  that  someone  does 
it,  not  once  but  every  year. 

No,  it  isn’t  too  much  trouble  and  the 
parents  who  insist  that  it  is,  need  not  be 
surprised  if  some  day  it  becomes  too 
burdensome  for  their  boys  and  girls  to 
remember  them  very  much.  Indeed  it  need 
not  be  very  much  trouble.  It  is  possible 
for  cupid’s  feast  to  be  made  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  affair  that  it  is  a  temptation  to  over¬ 
do  the  thing,  but  it  very  often  happens 
that  children  and  young  folks  enjoy  a 
simple  party  where  genuine  hospitality  is 
the  chief  asset  far  more  than  a  very 
elaborate  function  where  they  are  afraid 
they  may  “upset  something.” 

Keep  The  Party  Simple  but  Joyful 

For  a  children’s  party  it  is  best  to  set 
the  table  but  as  soon  as  the  young  people 
are  old  enough  not  to  spill  things  too  easily 
a  “lap”  or  “cafeteria”  supper  will  do  just 
as  well.  In  the  first  case  a  little  very 
simple  table  decoration  will  answer  every 
purpose  and  please  the  children  just  as 
well  as  a  fortune  spent  in  orchids.  Any¬ 
one  can  make  cute  little  place  cards  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  minutes  to  the  dozen 
and  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  ic  per  dozen. 
It  matters  not  how  simple  they  are ;  a  pink 
crepe  paper  heart  with  the  name  written 
on  the  white  arrow  that  pierces  it,  will 
be  perfectly  acceptable.  If  crepe  paper 
ribbons  connect  the  place  cards  with  an 
appropriate  centerpiece,  the  effect  is  very 
pretty.  The  menu  may  be  as  simple  or 
as  elaborate  as  one  desires  but  a  nice  little 
luncheon  that  always  delights  children 
(and  ’teen  age  young  people  a«  well)  con¬ 
sists  of  creamed  or  escalloped  potatoes, 
salmon  loaf  or  chicken  salad,  pink  and 
W'hite  ribbon  cake,  tiny  heart  cakes  with 
pink  frosting,  pink  jello  with  fruit,  and 
pink  lemonade  or  cocoa.  I  mean  this  for 
a  meal  that  is  all  the  children  have  after 
school,  as  would  be  the  case  when  they 
come  directly  from  school  and  the  party 
is  from  4  to  7.  For  an  evening  party, 
after  supper  has  been  served  at  home,  one 
cake  and  coaca  is  better  than  more.  The 
custom  of  allowing  children  to  eat  heart-,y 
of  rich  foods  late  at  night  is  a  most 
pernicious  one  and,  fortunately,  rapidly 
losing  favor. 

Have  Guests  Bring  Valentines 

For  entertainment,  the  time-honored 
valentine  hunt  never  loses  its  charm  and 
if  the  valentines  are  home-made  the  in¬ 
terest  is  enhanced  thereby.  A  nice  idea 
is  to  ask  each  guest  to  bring  a  home-made 
valentine,  put  them  all  in  a  covered  box 
but  with  a  string  attached  to  each,  give 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 
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each  guest  a  string,  and  let  all  draw  sim¬ 
ultaneously.  Any  lively  game  that  is 
popular  at  other  times  will  be  equally  so 
on  February  14th  too. 

Boys  may  perhaps  be  less  interested  in 
these  things  than  girls — maybe  if  I  had 
raised  boys  I  might  have  been  less  en¬ 
thusiastic — but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  normal 
healthy  boy  who  did  not  enjoy  a  live  valen¬ 
tine  (or  any  other)  party,  and  girls  arc 
usually  so  wholesomely  hilarious  that  the 
labor  involved  is  amply  repaid.  Try  it  and 
see  if  you  don’t  agree  with  me? — E.  M.  A. 


Helpful  Hints  for  Baking  Day 

I  never  make  a  pie  without  placing  fruit 
in  basin  adding  sugar  and  flour  and  moist¬ 
ening  slightly,  and  stirring  thoroughly. 
You  will  never  be  annoye  •  by  hard  lumps 
of  sugar  and  flour  in  your  finished  pies, 
as  is  often  the  case  where  the  flour  and 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Mae  N.  Morris 

He  stands  supreme  among  our 
few 

Great  leaders,  fearless — strong 
and  true, 

Nor  is  there  any  special  need 

To  numerate  his  word  and  deed. 

One  humble  speech  sufficient  is 

To  show  the  nature  that  was  his. 

When  goodly  men  of  ministry 

Offered  their  prayers  that  God 
might  be 

On  Lincoln’s  side — he  shook  his 
head 

And  reverently  these  words  he 
said: 

“Not  that,  good  friends,  is  my 
concern 

But  rather  this,  that  I  may  learn. 

Before  a  nation’s  cause  I  guide. 

If  I,  in  truth,  am  on  God’s  side.” 

Humility,  and  love  relate 

Man  to  THE  CHRIST— so  are 
the  great. 

Well  might  we  all  a  moment 
pause 

Like  him — to  know  and  serve 
God’s  Cause. 


sugar  are  sprinkled  over  the  fruit  in  the 
crust.  This  is  very  little  extra  trouble 
and  seems  to  me  well  worth  while. 

When  making  fruit  cookies  I  like  to 
put  the  raisins  through  the  food  chopper 
but  they  form  a  hard  mass  difficult  to 
stir  into  the  dough.  I  have  found  that 
heating  them  thoroughly  works  like  magic 
— it’s  easier  to  put  them  through  the  chop¬ 
per  and  they  are  softened  enough  to  stir 
easily  into  the  dough. — E.  J.  S. 

A  clothes-pole  and  coat-hangers  in 
closet  more  than  double  its  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Appreciation  is  a  good  oil  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  family  machinery. 

- i 


^  v  Jk 

Mother — Oh,  Teddy !  What  are 


you  doing  to  baby? 

Teddy — Only  getting  him  used  to 
ivhiskers  to  kiss  Uncle  Dick  when  he 
comes, — Passing  Show  (London). 
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Gasoline  Power 

in  a  genuine 


MAYTAG 

The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  Aluminum  Washer  must  sell  itself  by 
a  trial  washing  in  your  own  home.  With  the  exception  of  the  motor, 
it  is  identical  with  the  electrically-operated  Maytag  that  has  sold 
itself  to  thousands  of  city  housewives — that  rose  to  world  leader¬ 
ship  in  less  than  two  years. 

It  sells  itself  on  the  speed  with  which  the  new  Gyrafoam  principle 
washes  clothes — a  big  washing  in  half  the  time  required  by  other 
washers.  It  sells  itself  on  the  convenience  of  the  low-set,  all-metal, 
safety  wringer,  that  swings  into  seven  positions  and  automatically 
adjusts  the  tension  for  a  small  handkerchief  or  a  heavy  blanket.  It 
sells  itself  on  the  economy  of  the  life-time,  self-cleaning,  heat-retain¬ 
ing,  big  capacity  cast-aluminum  tub. 

Free  Trial 

for  a  whole  Week’s  Wash 


Outstanding 

Maytag  Features 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


Only  the  Maytag  has  this  powerful,  simple,  in-built  gasoline  engine. 
Rims  as  smoothly  as  an  electric  motor;  starts  with  a  turn  of  the  foot 
lever  and  does  a  big  washing  with  a  few  cents  worth  of  gasoline.  May¬ 
tag  builds  it  so  that  homes  without  electricity  can  enjoy  a  genuine 
Maytag  Aluminum  Washer.  For  homes  with  electricity  it  is 
built  with  electric  motor. 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly 
capacity.  Tub 
holds  21  gals. 

4  Most  compact 
washer  made — 
takes floor space 
only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum 
t  u  b — c  a  n  ’  t 
warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  or  corrode 
— cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted 
to  your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be 
put  in  or  taken 
out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8A11  metal 
wringer. Self  ad¬ 
justing.  Instant 
tension-release. 

9  Electric  motor 
for  wired  homes 
— Gasoline  mo¬ 
tor  where  no 
electricity  is 
available. 


Reasons  for 

World  Leadership 


There’s  no  cost,  no  obligation  whatever. 
Simply  call  any  Maytag  dealer  listed  below 
and  ask  him  to  send  you  a  Maytag  Multi- 
Motor  Washer.  Then  gather  the  biggest 
washing  you  can  find,  and  with  no  other 
influence  but  the  performance  of  the  Maytag 
itself  in  service,  make  your  decision.  v 
Test  first  your  daintiest  garments — they 
are  safe  in  a  Maytag.  Then  test  it  on  heavy 
rag  rugs,  or  blankets  and  finally  on  grimy 
overalls  and  work  clothes.  Don’t  hand- 
rub  them.  Just  let  the  gyrafoamed  soapy 
water  in  the  Maytag  tub  do  the  cleaning. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  1319  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Afton  ......  Harry  G.  Horton 

Albany  . . .  C.  C.  Reardon 

Albion  . John  J.  Larwood 

Auburn  ....  Allen  Maytag  Co. 
Batavia  . .  Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 

Binghamton  . . . 

.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bloomville  ....  E.  W.  Simmons 

Boonville  .......  Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn  . .  Tarsian  Bros.  Inc. 
Brooklyn  ....  Peter  J.  Tarzian 

Buffalo  . .  Buffalo  Maytag  Co., 
773  Main  St. 

Buffalo  .  Kolipinski  Bros., 

175  Stanislaus  St. 

Calicoon  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Camden,  W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son 
Canandaigua,  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel  .  J.  R.  Cole 

Catskill  . .  Catskill  Hdwe.  Co. 
Chatham  . .  Canham  &  Marcy 
Corning  ..  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland  .  G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls . 

. .  George  Juengst  &  Sons 
Dundee  . .  Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 

Eaton  . .  E.  B.  Robie 

Ellenville  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira  . . 

. .  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Frankfort  .  A.  G.  Jones 

Franklin  ......  Ira  L.  Bradley 

Fulton  .  T.  J.  Johnston 

Geneseo . .  T.  G.  Batchelor 

Geneva  ....  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Hancock  .  E.  B.  Tarbox 

Hayt  Corners  ....  H.  T.  Covert 

Herkimer  . 

....  The  Domestic  Appl.  Co. 

Honeoye  . .  C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hudson  . 

Berkshire  Elec.  Supply  Co. 
Huntington,..  L.  I„  C.  M.  Felt 
Interlaken  ....  Case  &  Rappleye 

Ithaca  .  Amos  Barns 

Jamaica,  L.  I.  . . 

....  Long  Island  Maytag  Co. 

Jamestown  Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 
Jordon  ......  Brace  Hdwe.  Co. 

Kings  Ferry  . .  Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Lacona  ....  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester  ....  B.  P.  Reynolds 

Liberty . George  M.  Sloan 

Livonia  ......  Kemp  Brothers 

Lockport  ....  John  J.  Larwood 

Lyons, . .  Marshall  Barrick  Co. 
Malone  ........  C.  F.  Mason 

Medina  ......  John  J.  Larwood 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Middletown  ...  R.  Y.  Matthews 
Mount  Vernon,  The  Maytag  Shop 

Naples  .  John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  . .  Mattison  Hdwe.  Co, 

Newark  Valley  . 

.  V.  G.  Saddlemire 

New  Berlin,  F.  A.  Ballard  &  Co. 
Newfane, . .  Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 

Newburgh  . 

.  .John  Schoonmaker  &  Son 
Niagara  Falls, . .  Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda  ..  Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co. 

Ogdensburg  . . 

.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean  . .  Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oswego  . .  The  Smith  Hdwe.  Co. 

Pawling  .  E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill  . .  William  J.  Donovan 
Pine  Plains  . .  Paul  G.  Roberts 
Port  Jefferson,  Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  .... 

. F.  E.  Drucker  &  Bro. 

Poughkeepsie  . 

. Charles  P.  Raumond 

Richfield  Springs  . 

......  Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Rochester  . . 

. .  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  C'urr  Co. 
Roscoe  ....  Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca . 

....  Hunt  Maytag  Company 

Schenectady  . . 

..Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 

Smyrna  . E.  P.  Tobey 

Spring  Valley  . 

.  Ramspaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Syracuse  ....  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 
Tivoli  ....  Edmond  P.  Redder 
Tonawanda  ....  H.  B.  Koenig 

Tupper  Lake  . 

...... Tupper  Lake  Garage  & 

Supply  Co. 

Utica,  H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 
Walden  ....  T.  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton  . .  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown  . 

.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins,.,  Thompson  &  Pellet 

Whitehall  . .  C.  C.  Yemans 

Williamson  ..  C.  M.  DeZutter 

Woodhaven  . . 

. . Long  Island 

Maytag  Co. 

9607  Jamaica 

Ave. 

Yonkers . . . 

»«.  Maytag  Shop 


State  of  New  Jersey 

City  Dealer 

Asbury  Park  ....  F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City  . . 

. .  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne  . .  Devlin  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Bound  Brook,  Smith  Electric  Co. 
Camden  . .  Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Egg  Harbor  City  . .  George  Senn 
Elizabeth  . .  Maytag  Alliance  Co. 
Elmer  , .  Schickedanz  &  Harker 

Haddonfield  . 

..  Haddon  Elec.  Supply  Co. 
Hammonton  . .  Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

High  Bridge  . . . 

. Servu  Appliance  Co 

Hightstown,  .  .Radio  Sport  Shop 
Hopewell,  Hopewell  Elec.  Shop 
Kearney  . .  Banister  &  Pollard 

Millville  .  Dan  Henderson 

Mount  Holly  . 

. .  Creedon  Madden  Hdwe.  Co. 

Newark  . . . . 

....  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 

New  Brunswick  . .. . . 

........  Electric  Maid  Shop 

Newton  . . 

. .  W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 
Passaic  ....  The  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson  . .  The  Maytag  Shop 

Penns  Grove . 

. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co.. 

Perth  Amboy  . . 

.  Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman  .  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield  . . 

....  Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 

Port  Norris  ....  J.  R.  Prichard 

Princeton  ......  Mr.  L.  L.  Zapf 

Red  Bank  .  Charles  K.  Hopping 

Roebling  . 

. .  Roebling  General  Store 

Salem  .  D.  H.  McCloskey 

Summit  ..  Charles  Z.  Willever 
Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 
Toms  River,  Albert  W.  Dorsett 
Trenton, . .  Trenton  Maytag  Co. 
Vineland  . .  Ted  Lemore 


New  Jersey 

Dealer 


State  of 

City 

Washington  . 

....  Ford  Furn.  &  Carpet  Co. 
Wildwood  .  R.  W.  Ryan 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL 


Jflumimtm  Washer 

e========:==^^^^ - ;  """* 


State  of  Massachusetts 
Barre  ......  Richard  L.  Creesy 

Boston  ....  Anthony  B.  Cassedy 

Brockton,  Bliss  Maytag  Company 
Cambridge  Anthony  B.  Cassedy 
Danvers  .  Harry  C.  Burnham 

Fall  River . 

....  Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Fitchburg  . 

..W.  E.  Aubuchon  Company 

Framingham  . 

....Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gloucester  . . . . . 

. .  The  L.  E.  Smith  Company 
Greenfield  . .  The  Maytag  Store 

Haverhill  .  Alex  Roberts 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Hyannis,  Dyer  Electric  Company 

Jamaica  Plain  . 

....  Maytag  Sales  Company 

Lawrence  . . . 

. .  P.  &  V.  Favreau  C  itnpany 

Lowell  . 

. .  P.  &  V.  Favreau  Company 
Lynn  ....  Harry  C.  Burnham 

Malden  . . 

. .  The  Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Manchaug  . 

. .  Provost  Maytag  Company 
Maynard,....  Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose  .  S.  S.  Porter 

Milford,  Beacon  Supply  Company 
Newburyport  .  Albert  P.  Wilson 
Northampton  ....  C.  A.  Sharpe 

Norwood  . .  E.  C.  Clark 

Pittsfield  ....  Joel  M.  Stearns 

Plymouth  . 

Bliss  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 
Quincy  . .  Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Southbridge  . • •  •  • 

....  G.  C.  Winter  Company 

Spencer  . . . .  •  *  • 

, .  M.  Lemoureux  Company 
Springfield  . .  The  Maytag  Store 
Taunton  ..  The  Flint  Company 
Webster  ..  The  Maytag  Store 

Westfield  . . . .  •  •  • 

,,  Bryan  Hardware  Company 
Winchendon  .... 

, .  Abare  Maytag 
Company 

Worcester  . 

.  .Charest  Brothers 
Maytag  Company 


State  of  Connecticut 

Dealer 

Abington  .  C.  A.  Sharpe 

Bridgeport  . .  t 

.  *  •  The  F.  Hallock  Company 
Bristol  ........  George  Baehand 

Canaan  .  H.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville  -  Guy  E.  Davis 

Coventry  -  Alex.  D.  Proulx 

Danbury...  Henry  Dick  &  Sou 
Derby,  The  F.  Hallock  Company 
Granby,  Granby  Supply  Company 

Hartford  . . . 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Litchfield  ....  Harry  B.  Morse 
Manchester  ..  Alfred  A.  Grezel 

Meriden  . 

. .  .Zimmer-Champlin  Electric 
Company 

Middletown  . . . . 

„  .  Caulkins  &  Post,  Inc. 

Naugatuck . 

. The  Birdsall  Furniture 

.  Company 

New  Haven  . 

•  •  The  F.  Hallock  Company 
New  London  .  George  J.  Findlay 
Patchaug  ..  William  P.  Holmes 

Southbury  ... -  C.  W.  Tyler 

Stafford  Springs  . 

„  •  •  •  •  . .  George  H.  Lord 

Stamford,  Maytag  Service,  Inc. 
Torrington, . .  Mrs.  J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford  . 

...  The  F.  Hallock  Company 

Vv  llhmantic . 

. The  Martineau-Bacon 

Company 


District  of  Columbia 

Washington . 

Washington  Maytag  Company 

State  of  Maryland 

C  i<y.  Dealer 

Baltimore  . . . . 

Baltimore  Maytag  Company 
Cumberland,  ..Brinker  Brothers 
L.  B.  Nicodemus 
. .  L.  E.  Friend 
L.  B.  Nicodemus 


Frederick 
Friendsville 
Graceham 
Hagerstown 


Oakland 

:•  .A.  D. 


The  Home  Furniture 
Company 


Naylor  &  Company 


ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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r  I  ’HERc  ci  a  copy 
B|  ^  of  the  wonderful, 
new  Larkin  Catalog 
ygjp  9^  for  you  FREE. 

«/  This  big,  beautifully 

^  illustrated  book  pictures 

g  g.  lovely  things  for  your 

rUj ^  home, . . .  inviting  suites 

'fM  for  living-room,  dining- 

M  room  and  bedroom  .  .  . 

comfy  rockers  and  chairs 
.  .  .  tasteful  Iamps^ 

'ffl  dainty  curtains,  rich  rugs, 

Jg/*  ®  gleaming  silverware,  etc. 

Start  a  Larkin  Club 

The  Larkin  Catalog 
afcW  tells,  too,  how  to  start  a 

Iff  ff  little  Larkin  Club  among 

your  friends  and  obtain 
beautiful  Premiums 
through  the  Larkin  Plan. 

You  owe  it  to  your  home 
to  possess  this  book. 

OustMail  the  Coupon 

Cxx/xre.  Chicago ,  lil.,  Peoria,  IIL 

Send  me  my  copy  of  the  new  Larkin  Catalog  No.  15  show¬ 
ing  over  1600  Larkin  Premiums  and  telling  how  to  start  a 
Larkin  Club. 

488 

Name  . . . . . . 

Street  and  No . . . . . . . 

P.  O . . . State  . . 


Eat  Bread  Made  From 


DIET-EASE 


Glute 


n  Flour/ 


w 


Reduce  Your  Weight 

If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

if  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post, 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON,  Inc., BOSTON. 29 hi  S 
Established  1876 


A 


Do  the  utmost — tonighi 


A  cold  calls  for  quick  help.  Stop  if 
at  once.  Open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever,  tone  the  system. 

HILL’S  is  the  best  way  knowtl. 
It  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,- 
000  for  it.  Millions  now  employ  it.  It 
stops  the  cold  in  24  hours,  then  does 
all  else  you  need.  Take  it  today,  and 
tomorrow  you  will  have  that  cold  in 
hand.  Don’t  rely  on  any  help,  lessi 
complete,  less  effective. 

Be  Sure  It’#  PHce  30c 

GASGARA  $L  QUININE 

Get  Red  Bus  ****** 


Shopping  for  Your  Springtime  Clothes 

Miss  Dunnigan  Passes  On  The  Benefits  of  Her  Shopping  Trip 

^  . - - - J _ _  *1*  _  i  if*  •  .4  •  •  •  «  •  M  <  .  _ 


r  I  TIE  shops  are  truly  exciting  at  this 
season,  filled  with  the  gayest  of  new 
apparel  which  suggests  the  very  breath  of 
springtime.  For  those  who  are  Florida 
bound,  they  are  shewing  a  gorgeous  array 
of  hot-weather  clothes. 

A  charming  little  lady  smartly  dressed 
in  a  daytime  frock  of  black  satin  crepe 
with  high  collar,  long  sleeves  trimmed  with 
beige  crepe  facings  and  buttons,  escorted 
me  through  the  various  departments  to 
show  me  the  new  gowns,  coats,  and  hats 
emphasizing  the  season’s  new  style 
tendencies. 

When  I  asked  her  what  the  outstand¬ 
ing  style  features  were  for  spring  she  re¬ 
plied,  “Coats  promise  to  be  more  popular 
than  suits.  We  are  showing  a  few  cape 
ensembles — those  are  long  or  short  cape 
and  dress  combinations  in  silk  and  in  wool. 

“Of  course,  you  know  the  new  fabrics 
include  transparent  crepe,  chiffon,  crepe 
de  Chine,  crepe  romaine,  crepe  satin,  taf¬ 
feta,  kasha,  .'ersey,  shantung,  tub  silks, 
mixed  woolens  and  plain  and  fancy  tweeds. 
Taffeta  promises  to  be  the  favored  new 
silk  for  spring  with  crepe  romaine,  Eliza¬ 
beth  crepe,  and  frost  crepes  close  sec¬ 
onds.  The  latter  appear  trimmed  with 
taffeta  in  many  frocks.  Crepe  satin  will 
be  used  on  both  sides,  although  satins  are 
always  better  for  fall.  Shantung  is  fea¬ 
tured  entirely  for  sports  clothes.  A  silk 
damask  something  like  a  Chinese  brocade 
is  also  good,”  said  she,  holding  up  a  two- 
piece  sport  model  in  this  mate  ial. 

Plaids  Will  Be  Worn 

“What  about  plaids?  I  noticed  your 
model  is  wearing  one.” 

“Plaids  will  be  prominent  especially  in 
taffeta  and  the  lovely  Scotch  plaids  in 
pastels  will  be  used  for  coats. 

“Prints  will  not  be  as  popular  this  year. 
We  are  showing  a  few  models  made  of 
prints,  quite  individual  in  design  and 
lovely  in  detail.  These  as  you  see,  are 
made  with  hem-length  tunics  open  down 
the  front  of  the  sklr  over  a  tight  slip 
which  was  trimmed  with  bright  bandings 
of  crepe  de  Chine  to  match  the  binding 
used  on  the  tunic.” 

“Will  spring  colors  be  bright?” 

“Well,  not  quite  so  vivid — grey,  navy 
blue,  Prussian  blue,  Bois  de  rose,  and 
Chartreuse  green  take  the  lead  in  favored 
colors.  Black  and  navy  are  made  cheery 
and  flattering  with  touches  of  red  and 
gold.” 

As  she  showed  me  several  new  models, 
I  commented  on  the  new  silhouette.  “Yes, 
the  new  dresses  show  added  fullness  at  the 
hemline.  Pleats  ox  all  kinds  will  be  good. 
We  have  some  dresses  with  box-pleated 
skirts;  others  with  th  skirt  front  accor¬ 
dion  pleated  and  several  with  step  pleats 
in  front  or  on  each  side  of  the  front. 
Most  dresses  featuie  the  low  waist  line 
although  a  few  suggest  the  high  waistline 
across  the  front  only.  Backs  as  you  ree 
continue  to  be  flat. 

“Hem  lines  are  at  14  inches  for  daytime, 
but  for  dressy  evening  wear  they  will  be 
a  little  longer,  about  10  inches.” 

Long  Sleeves  for  Day  Wear 

“Sleeves  are  long?” 

“Yes,  for  most  daytime  frocks,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “A  few  dressy  frocks  show  no 
sleeves  at  all.”  She  called  my  attention 
to  the  extra  fullness  in  the  shoulders 
which  she  said  “gives  the  woman  plenty 
of  room.”  This  fullness  is  added  in  fine 
tucks.  “By  the  way,”  she  added,  “inside 
tucking  is  one  of  the  newest  things  for 
dresses  of  jersey,  soft  woolens,  silks  and 
crepes.” 

She  pointed  out  -saw-toothed  trimmings 
of  taffeta,  fine  saw-tooth  edges,  scallops, 
and  petal  effects  on  many  of  the  new  sheer 
frocks. 

“Shirt  front  effects  in  all-over  tucked 
or  fine  box-pleated  crepe  and  bolero  and 
yoke  suggestions  are  among  the  outstand¬ 


ing  new  style  points,”  she  said  as  a  model 
passed  dressed  in  a  Bois  de  rose  frock 
with  shirt  front  effect  in  beige  box 
pleated  crepe. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  shop  with 
her  and  to  pick  out  some  new  clothes  that 
would  be  attractive  and  serviceable  for 
your  many  occasions. 

In  the  sports  section  we  found  the 
smart  jersey  dress  illustrated.  Judging 
from  the  dresses  I  saw  in  this  department, 
jersey  has  become  one  of  the  standard 
materials.  The  young  lady  showed  me 
several  charming  two-piece  dresses.  The 
two-piece  style  illustrated  was  made  up  in 
light  green  jersey  trimmed  with  matching 
bone  buttons.  Inside  tucking  at  the 
shoulders  provides  for  extra  fullness  in 
the  front  of  the  blouse.  The  back  of  the 
blouse  extends  to  the  side  fronts  and  a 


Vandyke  points  piped  with  gold  ki£ 
trim  the  cuffs  and  front.  Deeper,  cuffs  of 
pleated  silk  give  a  dressy  effect.  Inside 
tucking  trim  the  shoulders.  The  collar 
can  be  worn  high  or  low.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  serviceable, 
frock. 

She  recommended  the  bright  red  hat 
of  grosgrain  ribbon  trimmed  with  stitched 
angora  yarn  flowers  and  leaves  in  grey 
and  green  illustrated  to  add  color  to  the 
costume.  She  told  me  that  black,  dull 
kid  shoes  and  sheer  gun  metal  hose  are 
correct  with  this  dress;  in  fact,  gun  metal 
hose  are  very  good  this  season. 

One  of  the  loveliest  daytime  dresses  she 
showed  me  is  the  imported  model  illus¬ 
trated  in  navy  blue  crepe  trimmed  with 
point  trimming  of  matching  taffeta.  The 
front  of  the  dress  is  cut  ix.  the  new  bolero 


Left  to  Right,  Matrons’  Frock  of  Grey  Crepe  Elizabeth  with  Matching  Eyelet  Em. 
broidery  Trimming;  Two-piece  Dress  of  Green  Jersey;  Navy  Crepe  Romaine  with  Taf¬ 
feta  Trim;  English  Plaid  Coat;  Shepherd’s  Plaid  Taffeta  Dress. 


narrow  belt  of  jersey  buckles  in  front. 

The  collar  may  be  worn  high  or  low. 
The  skirt,  which  is  a  wrap-around  style, 
is  hung  on  waist. 

In  selecting  a  spring  coat,  she  recom¬ 
mended  the  imported  English  plaid  coat 
illustrated  in  shades  of  rose,  henna,  black 
and  white.  From  the  description  you 
might  think  it  a  bit  daring,  but  the  colors 
are  soft  and  lovely.  It  is  a  straight  model 
with  an  unusual  shoulder  line  that  makes 
it  fit  very  well. 

The  scarf  collar  is  quite  new.  It  is 
lined  with  henna  crepe  de  Chine.  She 
showed  two  other  coats  in  this  same  style 
in  bright  red  velveteen.  “These  colors 
are  lovely  for  sports  wear,”  she  said,  “if 
you  have  another  service  coat.” 

She  selected  a  ha*  of  rose  felt,  trimmed 
with  matching  grosgrain  ribbon  to  wear 
with  the  plaid  coat. 

And — speaking  of  hats.  She  showed 
me  the  very  latest  felt  hats  designed  by 
Borsalino,  the  Italian  designer,  who  for 
years  has  furnished  us  with  hats  for  men. 
They  are  rather  mannish  in  style  with 
a  leather  band  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lining.  Most  of  them  have  down-turned 
brims  and  are  trimmed  with  bands  of 
matching  grosgrain  ribbon.  And  interest¬ 
ing  thing  about  these  hats  is  that  they  are 
sold  according  to  head  size. 

As  we  returned  to  the  misses’  section 
again  she  remarked,  “Your  spring  ward¬ 
robe  will  not  be  complete  without  a  taffeta 
frock.  There  is  nothing  really  smarter 
for  an  all-service  frock,  so  I  think  you 
will  want  to  sketch  this  shepherd’s  check 
taffeta,”  she  said,  displaying  the  dress  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  made  with  a  plain  back,  and 
the  accordian-pleated  apron  suggested  the 
high  waistline  in  front.  The  back  which 
gives  a  low  waist  line  effect  extends  to  the 
front  to  form  the  big  squashy  bow  in 
front. 


style.  The  vest  is  of  flesh  colored  all 
over  tucked  crepe  de  Chine.  Two  rows 
of  pearl  buttons  decorate  the  front.  A 
button  and  loop  at  the  neck  nakes  it 
possible  to  wear  the  collar  high. 

The  fullness  in  the  fron4-  of  the  skirt 
is  shirred  at  the  low  waistline  and  a  nar¬ 
row  belt  fastens  with  a  pearl  buckle  in 
front.  The  sleeves  are  shirred  into  a 
narrow  turn-back  cuff  of  taffeta. 

“By  a  daytime  dress,’  she  explained, 
“I  mean  a  frock  that  is  put  on  at  noon 
and  is  appropriate  for  all  functions  through 
dinner  and  evening.  Any  of  the  sheer 
frocks  are  in  good  taste.” 

We  agreed  that  the  matron’s  frock 
should  emphasize  long  lines  so  we  de¬ 
cided  you  would  like  the  grey  Elizabeth 
crepe  matron’s  dress  illustrated.  It  is 
made  of  all-over  tucked  crepe  with  side 
panels  in  front  and  back  of  grey  silk 
eyelet  embroid  ry.  The  side  panels  widen 
near  the  hem  line  to  give  a  flare  effect 
Touches  of  silver  trim  the  collar  and  cuffs. 
The  narrow  belt  fasten.,  at  the  left  side 
with  a  small  silver  buckle.  This  style  is 
particularly  becoming  to  stout  women. 

To  complete  the  costume  she  chose  the 
hat  in  Bois  de  rose  felt  with  a  high  crown 
and  trimming  of  morning  glory  flowers  of 
matching  felt. 


THE  WAY  OF  A  GIRL— When  Rosa¬ 
mund  overhears  her  fiance  tell  her  father 
that  he  knows  all  about  how  to  manag® 
women,  she  revolts  and  determines  to  mak® 
him  wiser;  original  treatment,  and  clever 
acting  by  Eleanor  Boardman  and  Matt 
Moore.  For  the  general  audience. — Metro- 
Goldwyn, 

ZANDER  THE  GREAT— Marion  Davies 
Is  the  waif  who  takes  the  little  motherless 
Alexander  out  West  to  find  his  father; 
comedy,  pathos,  thrilling  fights,  romance. 
For  the  general  audience. — Metro-Goldwyh. 

(These  are  current  films  carefully 
selected  by  the  National  Committee  0* 
Better  Films.) 
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'This  Household  Standby  Is  Good  For  More  Than  Fuel  And  Light 


NOW  that  we  no  longer  use  kerosene 
for  either  light  or  fuel,  I  still  keep 
my  small  kerosene  can  handy,  for  kerosene 
is  one  of  my  standby  “cleaners.” 

A  bottle  of  kerosene  and  a  flannel  cloth 
will  keep  the  enameled  bath  tub  and  lava¬ 
tory  clean  with  the  least  work  of  any 
cleanser  I  have  ever  used.  I  use  it  in  the 
kitchen  also,  for  enameled  sinks  and  the 
like. 

A  spoonful  of  kert.ene  added  to  the 
pail  of  warm  water  used  in  cleaning 
linoleum  makes  the  linoleum  look  bright 
and  helps  in  keeping  it  clean  and  free 
from  any  greasy  accumulation. 

Add  a  spoonful  of  kerosene  to  the  water 


Attractive  Sports  Dress 


This  smart  sports  dress  is  very  simple  to  make. 
The  side  plaits  are  part  of  front  and  back 
sections,  the  collar  is  convertible.  Twill,  tiveed 
or  velveteen  suits  such  a  pattern.  Pattern  2581 
comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  334  yards 
if  40  inch  material  with  Y  yard  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


the  idea  of  using  kerosene  for  easy  clean¬ 
ing  and  yet  a  surprising  number  of  house¬ 
wives  never  seem  to  make  use  of  it.  One 
trial  will  convince  anyone  of  its  wonderful 
usefulness. — Alice  M.  Ashton. 


Tested  Recipes 

DECIPES  are  printed  as  submitted  to 
^  the  3-A  Testing  Service.  Additional 
suggestions  are  offered  for  their  variation 
or  possible  improvement,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  tester. 


Pumpkin  Chips 

A  bright  yellow  conserve,  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  children  love  it. 

Run  strips  of  pumpkin  through  the  cab¬ 
bage  cutter.  Add  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one  lemon  tc  each  pound  of  pumpkin,  let 
stand  over  night,  coo*v  slowly  next  day  on 
back  of  stove  until  right  consistency. — ■ 
K.  B.  W. 

If  you  want  to  set, v  your  friends  guess¬ 
ing,  try  out  this  recipe.  If  the  vessel  is 
kept  covered  until  the  pumpkin  is  cooked 
tender,  the  conserve  will  not  need  to  have 
extra  water  added.  If  too  watery,  the 
lid  can  be  taken  off  and  the  mass  cooked 
down.  You  might  even  call  it  “glorified 
pumpkin !” 


Cod  Fish  Cakes 


Two  cups  of  diced  potatoes.  Two  cups 
of  dried  cod  fish.  Shred,  cook  together 
until  potatoes  are  done,  drain  water  off* 
add  one  egg,  mash.  Put  one  inch  k-d 


For  Wee  Folk 


These  cunning  rompers  have  the  front  in  one 
piece  and  the  back  in  two  pieces.  Gingham, 
chambray,  or  percale  in  pretty  colors,  plain  or 
striped,  look  well  in  Pattern  2337.  It  comes 
in  sizes  '4,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  years..  Size 
4  requires  2%  yards  36  inch  material  with  Y 
yard  3C  inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  in  sent  at  own  risk). 


used  in  washing  windows  and  see  how 
they  will  shine  and  sparkle. 

A  good  home-made  polish  is  made  by 
melting  paraffin  and  adding  to  it  twice  its 
amount  of  kerosene.  Mix  well  and-  apply 
to  polished  floors  or  woodwork  with  a 
flannel  cloth.  The  kerosene  removes  all 
dirt  and  the  paraffin  polishes  the  surface. 
Finish  by  rubbing  with  a  clean  dry  woolen 
cloth. 

A  little  kerosene  will  clean  enameled 
wash-basins  and  slop-pails  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  than  a  great  deal  of  soap 
will  do. 

It  is  fine  for  removing  greasy  deposits 
on  the  cook-stove  but  never  use  it  here 
until  the  stove  is  thoroughly  cold. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about 


Send  12  cents  more  for  our  new 
Spring  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


in  frying  pan.  Drop  with  tablespoon  in 
the  hot  fat.  When  brown,  turn.  They 
are  very  light  and  delicious. — K.  B.  W. 

If  the  codfish  is  very  salty,  soaking  be¬ 
fore  cooking  it  helps  matters. 


regret  that  it  should  become  necessary 
for  me  to  state  it.’  There  was  no  heat 
in  his  words,  no  shadow  of  resentment. 
‘Even  now,  even  after  his  clear  state¬ 
ment,  which  goes  far  to  justify  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer,  and  which  he  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  begun,  I  should  still  de¬ 
plore  any  action  until  we  have  obtained 
by  tests  independent  confirmation  of  his 
evidence.’ 

‘I  have  already  applied  a  test  and  ob¬ 
tained  independent  confirmation,’  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  announced. 

‘You  have?’  Rutledge’s  dark,  level  brows 
were  raised  a  little  in  a  surprise  whose 
source  was  easily  discerned.  ‘May  we 
know  the  nature  of  it?’ 

Mr.  Latimer  realized,  .o  his  annoyance, 
that  he  was  now  constrained  to  go  into 
matters  upon  which  he  would  naturally 
have  preferred  not  to  have  touched. 

‘But  is  it  really  necessary?’  he  said. 

Rutledge  answered  him  directly.  ‘Surely 
you  must  see  the  necessity  of  putting  for¬ 
ward  all  your  evidence  to  substantiate 
so  grave  a  charge  as  you  are  making?’ 

Latimer  looked  at  him  a  moment.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  President. 

‘I  begin  to  wonder,  sir,  whether  it  is 
Featherstone  or  n.yself  who  is  accused. 
It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  I  am  made 
to  stand  here  on  my  defence.’ 

( Continued  Next  Week ) 


Food  news!  Extra  help  for 
an  easier  washday!  Splen¬ 
did  soap  and  plenty  of  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha,  working 
together,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap,  in  any  form!  Safe! 
Thorough !  Quick ! 


Isn’t  this  extra  help  for  you 
worth  a  penny  more  a  week 
- — this  extra  help  you  can 
get  only  in  Fels -Naptha — 
especially  when  it  is  so 
much  cheaper  in  the  end? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

—  or  get  it  for  you 


Clear  Your  Skin 


Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 


Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Addreaa: 
Cutkmra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass.  ^ 


Aren’t  these  cookie  cutters  funny  ? 
A  cat,  a  horse,  a  goose,  a  bunny! 
— and  there's  a  set  for  YOU! 


. . .  and  how  the  children  will  love  the 
cookies  you’ll  make  with  them! 

They’re  easy  to  get .  .  .  the  set  of  four  will 
cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mail¬ 
ing  cost — 15c.  We’ll  gladly  send  a  Davis 
Cook  Book,  free,  with  the  cutters,  too. 


We  are  making  this  gift  to  introduce  to  you  some 
of  the  many  treats  which  can  be  made  with  Davis 
Baking  Powder.  Davis  makes  baking  lighter,  finer 
in  texture  and  more  easily  digestible.  And  — most 
important  —  it  is  more  economical  because  it  costs 
you  less  and  you  use  no  more  than  of  any  other 
high  grade  baking  powder. 


r 


Mail  the 
Coupon  Today  l 


Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  *°“  "“nnfarturCT 


SsJUdIps  frpo 


U  A  DARTIPTT 


great  bargain. 

Ilarmnnv  Mainfl 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  177) 

Gadsden  in  the  wrong  and  entirely  vindi¬ 
cated  himself. 

‘I  am  solely  concerned  that  we  should 
not  do  an  injustice  to  one  who  has  laboured 
for  many  months  as  our  colleague.  Be- 


vond  fhnf  T  hotro 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

|7  VERY  week  tjie  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 


New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad- 
ion  “Bettei-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
acquired.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS.  566  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 

j  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
lie  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO-  Meadville.  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  agents  for  the  Griffin  Silo 

With  its  famous  Continuous  Door  Front.  Earn 
your  Silo  by  commissions.  Exclusive  territory— 
Sold  c.  o.  d.  or  Time  Payments.  Write  for  big 
free  catalogue.  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

AGENTS.  Serge  Dresses  $13.50  doz.  Re¬ 

tails  $2.00.  Sample  sent  C.  O.  D.  $1.25.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO., 
Dept.  563,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Mcirgen- 
thau,  Tr..  owner,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Registered.  Federal- 

tested  herd  No.  45319.  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
moderate.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  one 

month  old,  sire  30  pound  grandson  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  a  dandy.  $40  certificates  accepted. 
JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RAT  TERRIERS,  Fox  terriers,  Police  pups. 
Illustrated,  10c.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  AA, 
Pana,  Ill. _ _ 

“INVESTIGATE.”  Buy  Shepherds  with 

herding  instinct.  “Remember,”  my  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated  distemper  proof 
which  promotes  health  and  beauty.  Reduced 
prices.  Buy  now.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Mara¬ 
thon  ,N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— Best  farm  and 

Stock  dog,  get  cows  alone,  slow  heel  drivers  that 
know  when  milking  time  comes.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


MAPLE  HILL  FARM  offers  Flemish  Giant 

Bucks,  5-7  mos.  Blacks,  Grays,  Blues,  $5  each, 
with  pedigrees.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 

bes.  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5..  per 
setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS  will  put 

lay  in  your  cks.  Fine  husky  cockerels,  s  4 
each.  Eggs  in  season.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville,  N.  Y.  


TURKEYS — Mammouth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 

Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  lightest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio.  


CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
100%  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  of  our 
new  and  improved  stock.  TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa.  


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  geese  and  ganders, 
$6  and  $7  each.  Pure  bred  White  Muscovy 
ducks.  $3.  CHARLES  E.  IIALLOCK,  Matti- 
tuck,  N.  Y.  


SELECTED  Free  Range  Stock.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cockerels;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkeys;  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  drakes,  $4;  ducks,  $3. 
Extra  fine,  buy  now.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hatching  eggs 
from  large,  healthy,  dark  rich  red,  heavy  laying 
hens  mated  to  prizewinning  cockereJs,  15,  $2; 
$10  per  100.  My  flock  has  been  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  for  more  than  10  years;  New 
York  State  Certified  last  5  years.  Have  won 
blue  ribbons  at  New  York  State  Production 
Poultry  Show  and  other  good  shows.  _  Also  sold 
winners  for  many  good  shows  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE — Ten  thousand  White  Leghorn 

Chicks  from  improved  heavy  laying  strains.  Eggs 
weighing  less  than  two  ounces  are  discarded. 
Order  early-  as  the  most  desirable  dates  are  al¬ 
ready  being  booked  by  our  regular  customers. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.  D.  SATTERLEE, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 
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BARRED  ROCKS.  Pedigreed  and  Certified 
males.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Highest 
Record  flock,  Ithaca  A.  R.  Breeding  Project, 
1925.  Won  three  cups  Ithaca  Production  Show, 
1925.  White  Diarrhoea  free  flock.  8  years  New 
York  State  Certification.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Also  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Early 
Ohio,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CROFT  THOR-O-BRED  BABY  CHICKS— 
S.  C.  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black,  S.  C. 
White,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Tested  200 
egg  to  324.  Strain  100%.  Live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Catalog  free.  CROFT  POULTRY 

FARMS,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn 

the  worlds  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks,  circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PROFIT  BUILDERS— Single  Comb  An¬ 
conas,  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels,  pullets. 

Reasonable  prices  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond, 

N.  Y. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 

ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY.  Elgin,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 25  Certified  Chicks  &  Cockerels; 

75  Selected  Cockerels,  all  March-hatched,  and 
from  Certified  Stock, — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Our 
stock  won  blue  ribbons  at  County  Fairs,  and 
1st,  &  2d,  pullets  at  Cornell  College  Show,  Dec. 
2-5,  1926,  in  class  of  68  single  entries.  Price, 
$3.00-$10.00.  Also,  chicks  and  eggs.  Folder 
Free.  WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y. 

ALL  OUR  BIRDS  are  inspected  and  marked 

by  expert  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  University.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Send  us  postcard  for  our  big  chick 
catalogue.  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave. 
10.  Hoytville,  O. 

WHARTON’S  CHICKS  are  high  in  quality 

and  reasonable  in  price.  All  our  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  personal  supervision  of  hatchery 
owner.  Write  for  special  price  list.  WHAR¬ 
TON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  101,  Wharton,  O. 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  you  our  beautiful 

new  book  free  of  charge  on  baby  chicks.  It  is 
more  than  just  a  catalogue.  W.  F.  HILLPOT, 
Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 

lings,  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence,  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS.  They  cost 

no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING 
&  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  Gibsonburg,  O. 

CHICKS— Large  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $12 

per  hundred.  Lav  Sixty  per  cent  all  winter.  Sup¬ 
ply  limited.  EDWARD  F.  SNYDER,  Route  3, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

'  N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg¬ 

horns,  Hollywood  &  Tancred  males.  LAW¬ 

RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 

and  hen  turkeys  from  the  best  strain.  Free  from 
diseases.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Route  5,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE.  240  egg  Prairie  State  incubator 
$35.  Six  inch  burr  feed  grinder  $30.  Sun- 
light  gas  machine,  capacity  30  lights  $50.  All 
machines  in  good  condition.  L).  R.  HONE, 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York. 

GOATS 

MILK  GOATS,  Toggenburg  Strain,  $25  to 
$75  each.  WALTER  V.  OLNEY,  R.  F.  D., 
No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN  WANTED — In  New  York,  state, 

by  well  known  manufacturer  of  fly  spray,  mite 
killer,  household  spray,  and  other  high  grade  tar 
products  to  sell  dealers  and  large  users.  Must 
know  farming  conditions  and  drive  own  car. 
Drawing  account  and  expenses  advanced;  liberal 
commissions.  Give  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 

ences.  WALTERS,  432  Broadway,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

WANTED — Young,  capable,  strong,  willing 

worker  as  greenhouse  helper,  $85  per  month,  4 
rooms,  steady  work.  KRETCSHMAR  BROS., 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

HONEY— Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 
5  lb.  pail,  85  cents,  postpaid,  60  lb.  can,  $5.40. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  3rd  zone,  white  10 

lbs.,  $1.85;  Buckwheat  $1.65.  Not  prepaid,  60 
lb.  can  buckwheat  $5.60.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New 
York. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
'direct.  Circular  free.  L,  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 5  lbs.  pail, 

$1.15;  10  lbs.  pail,  $2;  2-10  lbs.  $3.50;  3,  $5. 
Delivered  third  zone.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05.  Buckwheat, 
$1;  $1.80.  Postpaid  three  zones,  60  lbs.  here, 
Clover,  $7.80;  Buckwheat,  $6;  Two,  $10.80 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Comb  and  extracted.  Write  for 

prices  and  description.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Clover  Amber,  best  in  the  land,  (Special  price 

this  month,)  5  lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1.  BENT.  J. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Black  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion,  sound  and  gentle,  age  9,  weight  1650.  Re¬ 
corded  No.  128344.  FLOYD  MILES,  Middle¬ 
sex,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HA*  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  |R..  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK¬ 

ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

IF  *Olj  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds, 

write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  and 

educational  books  sold  at  bargain  prices.  List 
free.  (Courses  bought).  Y.  IjJANFLING,  799 
Broadway,  New  York. 

100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 

Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Dorp,  New  York. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 
coating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  heating  boilers, 
radiators,  pin-  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  water 
systems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na¬ 
tional  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
their  label  sold.  L.  P.  WORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 

HAY,  STRAW,  GRAIN  AND  FEED.  First 
and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  light  and  heavy  clover 
mixed,  oat,  rye  and  wheat  straw.  Quick  ship¬ 
ments.  Quality  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices  carlots.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED.  Do  you  know  that 
Coin  Collectors  pay  up  to  $100.00  for  certain  U. 
S.  Cents?  And  high  premiums  for  all  rare  coins? 
We  buy  all  kinds.  Send  4c  for  Large  Coin  Fold¬ 
er.  May  mean  much  profit  to  you.  NUMIS¬ 
MATIC  CO.,  Dept.  502,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

“FERTILIZERS  to  Fit  Your  Needs”  is  name 
of  our  booklet.  We  will  send  you  free  of  charge. 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

LET  US  SEND  you  our  new  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos”.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N. 
Y. 

A  BARGAIN — Crosley  2  tube  radio  set,  spec¬ 
ial  De  Luxe  cabinet,  slightly  used  but  in  perfect 
condition,  $19.50.  ROBERT  M.  MEAD,  Que- 
chee,  Vt. 

IF  YOUR  ROOF  LEAKS,  let  us  send  you 
our  booklet  on  Seal-Tite  method.  MONARCH 
PAINT  CO.,  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

OUR  1926  CATALOGLTE  is  ready  for  you. 

Write  for  copy  today.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 
Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO — five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twen¬ 
ty,  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Paducah,  Kv. 

PRINTING 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free. 
FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

PRINTING.  250  Letterheads,  Envelopes,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Business  Cards  or  Tags  $1.00.  Add  10c 
postage  on  each.  Samples  stamp.  BEACON 
SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Beacon,  New  York. 

150  NOTEHEADS.  100  white  envelopes,  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 

PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  Farmers, 

Poultrymen,  Dairymen.  Cuts  of  Cattle,  Poultry, 
Swine  printed  free.  Rock-bottom  Prices.  Sam¬ 
ples.  ECONOMY  PRESS,  B67,  Millbury,  Mass. 

RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 

PEDIGREED  SILVER  BLACK  FOXES.  Let 
us  supply  your  foundation  stock,  Easy  terms. 
Prices  reasonable.  Fifteen  years  raising  Foxes. 
Pelts  bring  $100  to  $400  each.  Stamp  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  VALLEY  SILVER  FOX  FARM,  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

WANTED — Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
and  Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Write  -for 
price  list.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
N.  J.  Est.  1876. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CORODON  NORTON 

Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 

260  ACRE  FARM,  stock  and  tools,  including 
tractor,  well  watered.  H.  A.  BROWN,  R.  D.  2, 
Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  farm  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1,000 
Staymens,  1,000  Winesap,  100  Wealthy,  500 
Rome  Beauty,  25  June  Red,  800  Black  Twig, 
300  Delicious,  300  McIntosh,  300  Grimes  Golden, 
100  Ben  Davis,  trees  four  *to  eight  years  old; 
200  peach  trees,  three  years  old,  Belle  Georgia 
and  Elberta;  brick  house,  new  garage  and  shed, 
barn;  will  help  finance.  LOUIS  J.  KASER, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

HIGH  CLASS  VILLAGE  FARM.  All  ad- 

vantages;  famous  dairy  section;  $4,000  milk  in¬ 
come;  157  acres  productive  tillage;  pasture, 
woods,  fruit;  10-room  modern  residence;  all  im- 
provements;  basement  barn  concreted,  water 
buckets,  electricity,  milking  machine,  silo,  hen¬ 
nery;  all  buildings  painted;  24  cows,  2  heifers, 
bull,  team;  extensive  modern  equipment;  every¬ 
thing  goes,  $8,000,  $2,000  down.  FRED  HUNT, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 275  acres;  fairly  good 
buildings;  nine  miles  from  Elmira,  New  York; 
same  distance  from  Corning,  New  York ;  1  ‘/j 
miles  from  improved  road;  no  waste  land;  175 
acres  improved  that  can  be  worked  with  im. 
proved  machinery;  estimated  4,000  cords  of  wood 
on  75  acres  of  good  growing  timber;  some  saw¬ 
ing  timber.  This  farm  can  be  bought  for  $20 
per  acre.  Address  S.  H.  SCHUTT,  R.  D.  5, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  one-half  interest  in  240  acres, 
deep  muck  soil,  160  acres  clear,  fine  celery, 
peppermint  and  onion  land,  fifteen  thousand  new 
onion  crates,  Cleveland  tractor,  six  elegant 
houses,  sheds,  several  miles  tiling,  well  drained, 
located  near  Shelbyville,  Mich.,  write  for  prices, 
terms,  Etc.  J.  A.  JONES,  McGuffey,  Ohio. 


SELL,  or  exchange  for  smaller  property,  240 
acre  Valley  Farm.  For  particulars,  write  R. 
SWIFT,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N,  Y, 


NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEAR¬ 
ING  STRAWBERRIES.  World’s  Largest. 
Champion  Everbearing  direct  from  Originator. 
Hold’s  United  States  Record  Eight  Acres  '$12,- 
435.60 — 250-  Plants  $4.00  Postpaid.  Illustrated 
Catalog  FREE.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buf- 
falo,  Michigan.  _ ___ _ _ 

JAPAN  ONION  SETS,  30c  per  quart;  4 

quarts,  $1.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  OVERTON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 

each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spv,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3)4  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia- 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— White  Blossom. 

Northern  Grown.  99.50%  Purity.  $7.00  Bushel. 
HOLM ES-LETIIERMAN  CO.,  Canton,  O. 


CLOVER  SEED— Medium  Red,  Northern 

Grown.  99.40%  Purity.  $20.00  Bushel.  Alsike, 
99.00%  Purity,  $18.00  Bushel.  Mammoth  Red, 
99  00%  Purity.  $22.80  Bushel.  HOLMES- 
LETHERMAN  CO.,  Canton,  O. 


ALFALFA— Northwestern,  99.60  Purity  $15 

Bushel.  Montana  Grown,  99.60  Purity,  $16  00 
Bushel.  Grimm’s  Certified,  99.75%  Purity, 
$28.50  Bushel.  Canadian  Variegated,  99  50 
Purity,  $18.00  Bushel.  HOLMES-LETHER- 
MAN  CO.,  Canton,  O.  


GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 

two  rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
furnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
for  proposition.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelp?, 
N.  Y.  


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 

Thirty,  All  Different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  32-page  dins* 
trated  Gladiohfs  Catalog  free.  HOWARD  GIL* 
LET,  Box  j;  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _  ^ 

IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  free  of  charge.  VV.  *• 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Sixweeks,  Russett, 

Spaulding,  others.  FORS,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS,^  ^Club  WinnetJ 


LMJKUL  UDivD  jjw y* ^ 7 VCtt  axtt t  c fi 
Sensation  or  Scissors  Blood.  RALPH  WILbO 
&  DAUGHTERS,  Bloomville,  Ohio 


DUROC  SOWS— Sire:  Brigadier  Jr„  eleven 

times  Grand  Champion.  Dam:  Col.  Curies  Lady, 
First  Prize  Senior  Sow  pig  at  International  l9-£ 
Bred  to  Adas  Top  Col.  Prices  reasonable.  HA* 
OLD  J.  DANN,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  pwcag*| 
Your  money  s  worth  every  time.  PATCH  V\  - 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn.  


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 

Hotel  China  ware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  ere. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  W« 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Por,  -  ' 

Maine.  _  — 


HOSIERY  SPECIALS.  Ladies’  ribbed  top 
outsize  lisle  stockings,  black  or  brown,  sizes  * 
to  1054.  2  pair  $1.00.  Men’s  woolmixt  socks 

4  pair  $1.00.  Send  for  price  list  of  °J£ 
styles.  Great  line  for  agents.  GEO.  B. 

Ft,  -  '  " 


BOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  Florida,  write  us  for 
booklet  and  we  will  send  you  free  booklet  if  you 
will  mention  American  Agriculturist.  B.  E.  I 
KESSLER,  Fort  Pierce  Chamber  of  Commerce,  | 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla, 


MATTRESS  MANUFACTURER  also  re«o* 
vator  of  all  kinds  of  mattresses.  Feather  1 
tresses  and  feather  quilts  made  from  y°ur 
fashioned  feather  beds.  My  work  guarantee* 
Send  postal.  FRANK  J.  FISHER,  Flagstowa. 

njl - - - —r' 

WINTER  ROSES,  best  crepe  paper  waxw, 
10  different  natural  colors  with  green  foliage  an 
long  stems,  6  for  50c;  14  for  $1.  Nicely  boxed, 
postpaid.  LILLIAN  HUBBELL,  Rochester,  A- 


SEND  $1  for  IS  beautiful  hand  painted  Valeje 

tine.  Birthday  and  Easter  Greeting  cards.  Staw 
choice.  Mrs.  L.  G.  WINANS,  R.  D.  2,  Belmah 
N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  13,  1926 

Service  Bureau 


Swindled  a  Widow  Seventy ’One  Years  Old 


WALTER  J.  GUTTERSON,  “high 
pressure”  stock  salesman,  was 
sentenced  by  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  at  White  Plains,  recently,  to  a  term 
of  ten  years  in  Sing  Sing  for  swindling 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cowan,  a  widow,  71  years 
old,  out  of  $67,000. 

The  only  thing  that  we  regret  is  that 
this  scoundrel  was  not  sent  up  for  life. 
A  year  or  so  ago,  he  was  one  of  a  gang 
of  swindlers  that  interested  a  bank  cashier 
in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  some  kind  of  a 
fake  scheme  with  a  result  that  the  cashier, 
a  man  with  u  family  of  children,  committed 
suicide.  The  cashier  was  a  leading  citizen 
of  the  town  and  a  man  that  everybody 
loved.  The  swindler  was  as  guilty  of 
murder  as  any  scoundrel  that  was  ever 
hung.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  cases 
are  constantly  being  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  people,  the  swindlers  go  right  on 
doing  business  all  of  the  time.  If  you 
have  money  to  invest  we  beg  of  you,  we 
plead  with  you  for  your  own  good  and 
for  the  good  of  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  you,  to  beware  of  the  smooth¬ 
tongued  rascals  who  either  personally  or 
through  the  mails,  try  to  sell  you  worth¬ 
less  stock. 

Remember  what  we  have  said  time  and 
again  that  any  stock  not  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  probably  worth¬ 
less  or  at  least  it  is  a  speculation.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  buy  it  or  sub¬ 
scribe  to  other  doubtful  schemes  without 
consulting  your  banker  or  some  level¬ 
headed  business  friend,  or  the  Service 
Bureau  of  American  Agriculturist. 


We  Are  Glad  'ro  Help 

“l  received  your  letter  of  January  7,  Iri 
regard  to  the  bill  that  you  collected  for 
us.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  very  next 
mail  brought  us  a  check  from  the  party 
for  $178.25.  I  do  ut  know  what  kind  of 
a  system  you  folks  have,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  work  and  we  wish  to  express 
our  thanks" — A.  M.  W.,  New  York, 

ETTERS  like  this  are  our  pay  for 
helping  our  subscribers  and  we  get 
a  lot  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Of  co1  rse,  our  “system”  does  not  always 
work.  We  do  not  claim  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible  and  many  times  we  have  to  write 
our  people  that  t  c  have  done  the  best  we 
can,  but  without  result*.  But  when  a 
claim  is  just  and  we  have  all  of  the  facts 
and  the  party  whom  the  claim  is  against 
can  be  located,  we  often  can  be  of  help. 
One  of  our  chief  difficulties  is  that  the 
subscriber  sometimes  waits  too  long  be¬ 
fore  bringing  the  claim  to  our  attention. 
If  you  are  in  trouble  and  if  your  problem 
is  within  the  nature  of  the  things  that  we 
handle  in  this  Bureau,  write  us  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can.  Whether  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  anything  or  not,  there 
at  least  will  be  no  charges. 


Help  Locate  These  Lost  Persons 

'T'HERE  is  always  something  pathetic 
about  a  lost  person  for  whom  friends 
and  relatives  are  searching.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  not  knowing  whether  a  relative 
is  dead  or  living  is  almost  as  bad  as  death 
itself.  We  therefore,  try  to  do  our  part 
to  locate  lost  persons  for  our  subscribers. 
Here  are  a  few.  If  you  know  of  the 


Village  Barber:  Tommy,  run  over 
at*d  tell  the  editor  of  the  Bee  that  if 
he’s  done  editin’  the  paper  I’d  like  my 
scissors. — Life. 


whereabouts  of  these  people  of  any  in¬ 
formation  that  will  help  us  to  find  them, 
send  full  details  to  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

The  first  is  Lewis  J.  Hall.  When  last 
heard  of  on  May  8,  1925,  he  was  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  His  occupation  is 
farming.  He  is  about  five  feet,  nine  inches 
tall  and  weights  about  160  pounds.  He  is 
medium  complexioned  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes  and  has  several  scars  on  his  face. 
He  is  24  years  of  age. 

Another  is  Max  Boodin.  He  is  a 
jeweler  and  watchmaker  by  trade.  He 
left  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  on  September  22, 
1924. 

We  received  the  following  rather  pa¬ 
thetic  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  ask¬ 
ing  our  aid  in  locating  her  father.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  help  her  kindly  communicate 

with  the  Service  B  reau : 

"I  would  like  to  know  where  my  father 
Is.  His  name  is  John  Wansho.  The  last 
time  i  heard  from  him  he  was  in  Little 
Falls.  I  have  another  little  sister  and  I 
need  his  help  very  much.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  he  is.  He  was  in  the  Army 
but  came  out  O.K.  so  I  know  he  is  alive.” — 
H.  W.j  New  York. 


Please  Communicate  With  Us 

E  know  a  lady  who  probably  is  very 
angry  with  us  because  we  have  not 
answered  her  letter,  but  the  fault  is  hers 
not  ours.  She  wrote  us  for  help  and 
forgot  to  sign  her  address,  and  not  being 
mind-readers  we  naturally  cannot  answer 
her  letter. 

If  Mrs.  M.  Riordan  will  write  us  again, 
giving  us  her  address,  we  will  be  glad  to 
answer  her  letter.  Let  us  remind  you 
again,  that  we  cannot  answer  communica¬ 
tions  that  are  not  signed. 


More  1925  Collections 

AST  week  we  published  the  names  of 
readers  for  whom  we  had  collected 
claims  of  various  character.  The  list  was 
far  from  complete.  Here  are  more  of 
them.  There  will  be  more.  Perhaps  you 
know  some  of  them. 

Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Factoryville,  Wy¬ 
oming  County,  Pa . 

E.  A.  Moore,  Cameron,  Steuben 

County,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Nesbitt,  Delmar,  Albany 

County,  N.  Y . . . 

Mrs.  E.  Cartwright,  pelevan,  Cattar¬ 
augus  County,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  E  N.  Preston,  Fillmore,  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  N.  Y . 

Harry  Schoonover,  Nichols,  Tioga 

County,  N.  Y . 

Theo.  Chambers,  West  Edmeston, 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y . 

A.  G.  Livermore,  Newark  Valley, 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y  . 

William  Stephens,  Union  City,  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  Ind . 

R.  G.  Kilian,  Attica,  Wyoming 

County,  N.  Y . 

Arthur  Day,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith,  Mexico,  Oswego 

County,  N.  Y . 

Rifenburg  Bros.,  Germantown,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y . 

Harry  Lucas,  Niobe,  Chautauqua 

County,  N.  Y  . 

M.  A.  Felock,  Newfield,  Tompkins 

County,  N.  Y . 

L.  W.  French,  Ulster,  Bradford 

County,  Pa . 

J.  F.  Brethen,  Ulster,  Bradford 

County*  Pa . . . 

S.  H.  Waters,  McGraw,  Cortland 

County,  N.  Y . 

John  Pardy,  Plattsburgh,  Clinton 

County,  N  Y . 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Falconer,  Chautauqua 

County,  N.  Y .  9-70 

Marcella  Kirsch,  Carrolltown,  Cam¬ 
bria  County,  Pa .  8.45 

R.  F.  Smith,  Dalton,  Lackawanna 

County,  Pa .  7.34 

Fred  Brownell,  Tribes  Hill,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y.  .  5.50 

A.  E.  Decker,  Holcomb,  Ontario 

County,  N.  Y .  22.00 

Mrs.  Sampson  G.  Parker,  Manlius, 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y .  11.00 

T  L.  Ryan,  Oxford,  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y .  6.50 

Clifford  Babbitt,  Adams,  Jefferson 

County,  N.  Y .  4.75 

Edward  Chamberlin,  Westkill, 

Greene  County,  N.  Y .  77.38 

Lee  White,  Sherman,  Chautauqua 

County,  N.  Y .  2.10 

A.  A.  Goodshall,  Harleysville,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y .  2.00 

T.  Chambers,  West  Edmeston,  Ot¬ 
sego  County,  N.  Y .  7.50 

W.  H.  Urf,  Alexander,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y .  18.00 

Frank  P.  Rumsey,  Savona,  Steuben 

County,  N.  Y .  21.56 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Warwick,  Narrowsburg, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y .  10.0C 
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5.50 
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9.28 

3.46 

9.88 

19.46 
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Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

WHERE  the  principal  will  be  safe  and  the  interest  promptly  paid  twice 
yearly.  Buy  Bonds  that  are  issued  under  U.  S.  Government  super¬ 
vision  by  the  world’s  largest  mutual  farm  mortgage  banking  system.  The 
entire  proceeds  are  used  to  build  up  the  farming  business  through  loans 
to  active  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

Safe  —  Marketable — Tax-Free 

You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
from  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  tax-free. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Baltimore,  Md.  Louisville,  Ky.  Springfield, Mass. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  New  Orleans,  La.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Houston, Texas  Spokane,  Wash.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No.  16 
Addressing  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or 

CHAS.  E.  LOBDELL,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Total  Assets  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  Exceed  One  Billion  Dollars 


http 


$  Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engi 

Up  to  IO  H-P 
30  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 

"super-powered"  one-profit, 
light  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  time,  labor-  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
Work  of  8  to  5  hired  hands. 

nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One — Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself  Increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 
BTSy  fTjrr, Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new.  Illustrated  engine  book 
*  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  8-in-I  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs. —  ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 


Burns  Kerosene , 
Gasoline,  Gas-Oil, 
Distillate  or  Gas— 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  1  if  e-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compactandeasilymoved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY- a  postal 
will  do  — for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  < 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


1806  Witte  Building.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1806  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEARf 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the, 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular, 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Vallao  Dca  Moineo 

Kansas  City  UinneapoUo  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills. 


SAWMILL  POWER 
ABUNDANT  and 
SNAPPY 

The  Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Rig  delivers 
abundant  and  snappy  power.  Steams  on 
slabs  and  offal  found  around  the  sawmill. 

Has  larger  and  deeper  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Two  fire  doors.  Produces  hot, 
dry  steam  on  the  worst  day  in  winter.  Write 
for  Bulletin  describing  our  line  of  Engines, 
Boilers  and  Sawmills. 

We  also  build  Grain  Threshers,  Hay 
and  Straw  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements.  Ask  for  catalogs. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

BOX  466,  YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


USE  IN6ER30LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  SO  Ycar*^ 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE.  FACTORY  PRICES] 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  EBt.  184$ 
,252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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No-Buckle 


Midi  in  all  Stylet* 
Breeehingless,  Side 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


Buckles^ 

Weaken  and  TearSttaps^ 


The  WALSH  Hoe 
MyM)  Buckles — 
■BBMfrJYo  Rings 


ilsh  harness  for  a  30  days'  free  trial  on  your  own®  farm,  on  your  own 
t.  See  for  yourself  that  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is  stronger,  hand- 
r,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every  way  than  any  other  harness.  •  Lasts 
iuch  longer  that  it  is  far  more  economical  to  buy.  Write,  today. for 
big  Free  Book  and  select  the  style  harness  you  would  like  to  try. 

line  your  old  harness — see  where  buckle  world’s  greatest  harness  value.  This  remark- 
es  have  torn  straps,  where  ring  friction  able  harness  revolutionized  the  harness  indus- 
orn  straps.  Then  let  me  send  you  with-  try.  In  ten  years  it  has  won  recognized  world 
:ost  or  obligation  a  Walsh  No-Buckle  leadership.  Thousands  of  farmers  in  every 
;ss — see  with  your  own  eyes,  by  using  state,  in  Canada,  and  even  in  foreign  countries 

your  own  team,  why  Walsh  is  the  use  and  praise  the  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

es  weaken  and  tear  straps.  By  actual  test  in  Harness  has  no  buckles  —  easy  to  see  why  Walsh 
-esting  machine,  a  Walsh  l^-inch  breeching  is  three  times  stronger.  Rings  wear  straps  in  two 
holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  causing  early  repairs.  Ordinary  harness  has  275 
.will  nr  thf*  Wide  at  about  360  lbs.  places  where  there  is  ring  friction.  Walsh  Har- 


xiere  is  the  cause  V 
of  all  your  harness'! 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 

Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles— -no 
rings. 

The  WALSH  has— 

No  Buckles  to  Tear 

No  Rings  to  Wear 


idee  How  Rings\  i 
I  Wear  End  of  1 
\SirapsinTwo  J 


buckles.  Walsh 


A  Collar 

as  good  as 
the  Harness 

SEE  HOW 
EASY  TO 
put  on— 
takeoff 

Kxa^t 


No-Buckle  §|  « 

Adjustable  Jl||  SIB 

Horse  Collar  |i|9 

A  wonderful  new  |§|  filjij 
Horse  Collar  gSrH  SB-eMB 

— easier  on  the  iiSffisSm 

horse.  As  the  horse  ijsix&fkj 

loses  or  puts  on  ^ 
fiesh,  collar  can  be 
perfectly  adjusted 
to  fit.  Fine  for 

growing  colts.  Allows  room  for  sweat 
pad.  Read  all  about  thi3  amazing 
new  collar  in  my  big  free  Harness 
Book.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


After  30  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 


James  M.  Walsh,  ' 

President 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  516 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


ILJv  Balance  in  easy  monthly  installments.  Otherwise  return  it  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  My  guarantee  protects  you.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  The  free  book  explains  everything  including 
agent  plan  whereby  you  can  earn  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to 


my  user-  w  . 

your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

.  123  GRAND  AVE.,  Dept.  5*6  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Send  me  free  of  charge,  Walsh  ' 

Harness  and  Collar  Book,  Free  trial 
offer,  and  liberal  terms  on  Walsh  Harness, 


They  a11  come  back  for  more,  like  Frank  Lindner, 
Rngal  ,i\.  D.  who  tried  a  Walsh  cm  one  team- 
now  has  all  his  teams  fitted  with  Walsh  Harness. 


e . . . R.F.  D .  J 

•il  this  Coupon  or  Post  Card  NOWI  | 


.  ’ 


The  Milk  Fight  Around  Chicago 

Consumers  Determined  to  Have  Milk  From  Healthy  Cows 


EIGHTEEN  years  of  incessant  and 
bitter  strife  between  milk  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  Chicago  dairy  district 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  has  about 
reached  the  “Gettysburg”  stage.  An  edict 
in  the  form  of  a  city  ordinance  promises  to 
just  about  decide  the  issue.  This  ordinance, 
passed  December  16,  1925,  requires  that 
beginning  April  1,  1926,  no  milk  will  be 
dispensed  in  Chicago  except  that 
which  comes  from  healthy  cows.  ===== 
That  this  ordinance  will  be  en¬ 
forced  to: the  very  limit  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  machinery  that  is  being 
set  up  by  the  health  department 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  re¬ 
lentlessness  with  which  that  city’s 
health  commissioner,  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  N.  Bundesen,  has  taken  mat¬ 
ters  in  hand.  In  his  work  in  this 
connection,  Dr.  Bundesen  has  the 
cooperation  of  some  500  milk  dis¬ 
tributors,  a  vast  army  of  milk 
wagon  drivers,  state  and  federal 

officials,  city  consumers  and  a  _ 

host  of  public-spirited  producers. 

The  first  shot  of  this  hectic 
milk  war  was  fired  in  1908  when  the  city 
council  of  Chicago  passed  an  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  milk,  unless  pasteurized, 
had  to  come  from  cows  which  have  been 
tuberculin  tested.  Led  by  a  number  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  cattle  dealers,  a  few  bankers 
who,  no  doubt,  were  holding  bad  cow 
paper,  and  a  group  of  misled  producers, 
the  fight  against  the  city  of  Chicago  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest,  resulting  on  June  12,  1911, 
in  the  passage  of  an  act  in  the  Illinois 
state  legislature  known  as  the  Shurtleff 
Bill.  This  new  law  prohibited  the  enforc¬ 
ing  of  the  tuberculin  test  for 
dairy  animals  by  any  city,  vil¬ 
lage,  town,  county  or  other  cor¬ 
porate  authority  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Quarantine  Follows  Lifting 
Restrictions 

With  the  advent  of  this  new 
law,  all  protection  against  raw 
milk  from  cowS  infected  with 
tuberculosis  was  removed,  and 
from  then  on  the  Chicago  con¬ 
sumer  “took  his  chances”  on 
every  bottle  offimilk  that  came 
to  his  door.  That  was  the 
state  of  affairs  from  that  time 


By  GLENN  G.  HAYES 

until  July,  1916,  when  a  regulation  was 
passed  by  the  Chicago  department  of 
health  requiring  that  all  milk,  except  that 
which  is  certified  (about  1 %)  be  pasteur¬ 
ized  at  not  less  than  145  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  min¬ 
utes.  This  regulation  is  still  effective,  as 


Attention,  Dairymen! 

0  FARMER  who  milks  cows  should  fail  to 
read  the  important  article  on  this  page 
about  the  milk  fight  in  the  Chicago  district. 

What  is  taking  place  there  is  “handwriting 
on  the  wall”  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  For  years 
we  have  wondered  when  health  authorities  in 
cities  were  going  to  demand  milk  from  cows 
free  from  disease. — The  Editors. 


At  the  same  time  14  states  outside  of 
Illinois  quarantined  all  cattle  coming  from 
these  counties.  To  make  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  worse,  there  was  no  law  in  Illinois  to 
prevent  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis 
from  coming  into  this  state  until  1915 
when  a  law  was  passed  which'  prohibited 
cattle  being  shipped  into  the  state  except 
when  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate 

_ _  showing  them  to  be  free  from  the 

disease.  With  the  enactment  of 
this  law  federal  quarantine  and 
those  of  the  14  states  were  raised. 
But  the  damage  had  been  done. 
1  his  section  of  northern  Illinois 
particularly  had  been  for  years 
the  dumping  ground  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  infected  cattle  coming  from 
everywhere  and  particularly  from 
the  great  dairy  districts  to  the 
north. 


is  the  Shurtleff  law. 

The  seriousness  of  conditions  on  farms 
in  some  of  the  northern  Illinois  counties 
with  respect  to  tuberculosis  infection  in 
dairy  herds  was  a  matter  of  more  than  local 
or  state  concern.  So  many  tuberculosis 
infected  cattle  were  being  shipped  out  of 
Illinois  to  other  states  that  in  1914  the 
federal  government  quarantined  the  Illi¬ 
nois  counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  DuPage, 
Kansas  and  McHenry  against  cattle  being 
shipped  out  unless  tuberculin  tested  under 
federal  supervision. 


Not  Satisfied  with  Pasteurization 
Alone 

■  ■■  ■  Even  though  the  milk  from 

these  cows  now  is  pasteurized,  the 
Chicago  health  department  has 
taken  ^the  stand  that  milk  from  diseased 
cows  is  unsafe  because  of  the  constant 
possibility  of  improper  pasteurization 
Furtheimore,  milk  from  tubercular  cows  is 
of  poor  quality  due  to  the  presence  of 
toxins  produced  by  disease  producing  bac¬ 
teria.  •  To  further  safe-guard  public  health 
under  such  dangerous  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  country,  Dr.  Bundesen  in¬ 
augurated  the  present  drive  for  better  milk 
fifteen  months  ago,  requiring  that  all  milk 
sold  in  Chicago  must  come  from  tubercu¬ 
losis-free  herds. 

Several  meetings  between 
producers,  dealers  and  Dr. 
Bundesen  resulted  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  maintain  clean  herds 
whereby  the  least  injury  to 
everyone  concerned  would  be 
done. 

The  dealers  became  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  testing  of  all  cows 
was  the  thing  to  do  and  pledg¬ 
ed  their  support.  A  niynber  of 
producers  under  poor  leader¬ 
ship  and  unscrupulous  cattle 
dealers  still  strongly  opposed 
the  plan  to  the  extent  that  on 
November  24,  1925,  an  injunc- 

( Continued  on  page  198) 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1939 


Team  Work 


Farmers  in  seventeen  states,  government 
agencies,  and  the  electrical  industry 
are  building  experimental  lines  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  electricity  can  be  used  with 
profit  upon  farms. 


Good  business  and 
good  living  have 
followed  in  the  wake 
of  electricity  in 
industrial  cities  and 
suburbs  all  over  the 
world. 


Can  power,  which  has  brought  wealth 
to  many  industries,  and  to  the  farm 
sections  of  the  West,  be  made  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  farms  in  other  sections? 


In  sections  where 
farms  are  electrified 
you  will  findtheG-E 
Farm  Book  used  as 
a  guide.  Ask  your 
electric  power  com¬ 
pany  for  a  copy  or 
write  us  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 


The  General  Electric  Company’s  share 
in  co-operating  with  these  representatives 
of  the  farmers  and  with  the  light  and 
power  industry  is  in  keeping  with  the 
part  this  Company  has  played  in  the 
entire  history  of  electrical  development 
in  the  country. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PRODUCTIVE 


Sold  by 


Build  up  your  bank  balance  with  the 
aid  of  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 
Makes  the  soil  sweet  and  productive. 
Increase  the  yield  of  your  next  har' 
vest  by  spreading  Solvay,  Gives  re' 
suits  the  first  year  and  for  four  or  five 
years  thereafter.  Liming  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  correcting  soil  acid' 
'h*';  jty.  Learn  all  about  lime  and  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  fanners 
send  for  the  Solvay  Booklet,  FREE 
on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


The  Ever  Empty  Wood-Box 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

HPHESE  are  beau-  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  ready  about  as  many 

tiful  winter  days  cars  as  altogether  la*; 

and  we  are  all  enjoying  them  to  the  limit,  year.  Boxed  apples  from  the  west 
especially  the  children.  The  skating  is  are  coming  in  in  great  quantities  and  as 
good.  There  is  plenty  of  snow  for  good  low  prices,  and  it  looks  like  a  low  mark* 
sleighing  and  sliding  down  hill.  And  the  all  the  spring  except  perhaps  at  the  finish, 
temperatures  are  moderate.  Western  New  In  this  connection  those  who  have  not  see* 
York  did  not  get  the  heavy  snow  which  it  will  find  R.  W.  Rees’  “  Apple  ^Survey 
fell  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  this  week,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ’  issue® 
But  we  have  enough  to  cover  the  fields  by  the  Agricultural  Relations  Department 

with  an  even  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ex¬ 
mantle  of  six  ceedingly  interesting  and  encouraging 
inches  or  more.  reading. 

As  most  of  us  do 
not  need  qualities 
of  ice  to  cool  milk,  „ 

there  is  little  ice  continuous  reaction  from  the  high  levd 
harvesting  by  of  a  month  ago  and  have  receded  slightly 

farmers  around  or  to  $45  from  the  high  point  of  $50  t* 

here  any  more.  As  $55-  Shipments  are  not  large  and  prices 

a  boy  I  well  re-  now  appear  to  be  strengthening  again, 
member  our  old  ice  Often  after  I  write  these  notes  I  fed 
house  in  the  comer  as  if  I  hadn  t  said  anything  important, 
of  the  orchard  And  then  I  remember  that  life  is  mostly 
which  was  filled  made  up  of  relatively  unimportant  things 
every  winter  from  the  pond  across  the  and  that  these  are  the  things  you  and  I 
road.  It  burned  about  1890  and  we  have  would  likely  to  talk  about  if  we  met  01 
never  had  one  since.  Now  we  in  common  the  street  or  at  church  (instead  of  _  the 
with  the  village  folk  have  a  delivery  of  sermon)  !  But  for  me  it  is  a  one  side® 

ice  at  the  door  two  and  three  times  a  conversation  and  I  would  like  to  hear 

week  in  the  summer  and  at  prices  as  low  from  more  readers  as  to  their  thoughts  aid 
or  lower  than  most  city  rates.  interests. 


Cabbage  Remains  Easier 

Cabbage  markets  too  have  been  in  % 


M.  C.  Burritt 


Snow  Helps  to  Make  Wood  Harvest 
Easier 


We  have  used  the  good  weather  to  cut 
down  several  old  apple  trees,  no  longer 
useful,  work  them  up  into  convenient 
lengths  for  the  buzz  saw  and  haul  them 
on  the  sleighs  to  the  wood  pile  behind 
the  house.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  get 
up  the  wood  on  the  bob-sleighs  on  good 
snow,  than  on  wagon  or  stone-boat  in  the 
mud  of  spring.  The  kitchen  stove  is'  a 
great  consumer  of  wood — at  least  so 
thinks  my  twelve  year  old  son  who  has  to 
keep  the  wood-box  full.  He  says  its 
always  empty !  The  days  of  the  chunk 
stove  are  past  but  the  fireplace  takes  its 
place  and  uses  conveniently  all  the  knotty 
pieces  too  hard  to  split.  I  like  to  have 
the  wood  supply,  especially  for  the  fire¬ 
place,  prepared  a  year  ahead  so  that  it 
becomes  dried  out  and  well  seasoned.  Like 
a  well  stored  cellar  a  large  and  neatly 
piled  wood  pile  gives  one  a  comfortable 
feeling  of  preparedness  and  plenty. 


Farm  News  From  Northern 
New  York 


<< 


W.  I.  Roe 

WELL  they  said  that  we  could  not 
linlr!  q  crnnrl  Qf'Q.^ion  of  Slate  Grange 


hold  a  good  session  of  State  Grange 
in  Northern  New  York,  but  I  guess  we’ve 
showed  something  rather  different,”  re¬ 
marked  a  prominent  Northern  New  York 
Granger  at  the  close  of  the  53d  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  With 
some  of  the  largest  crowds  that  have  ever 
attended  a  session,  and  the  largest  class 
of  candidates— 1087— the  officers  seemed 
to  feel  that  their  decision  to  meet  at 
Watertown  had  been  vindicated.  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Deputy  L.  W.  Burton  and 
Pomona  Master  George  Merill  together 
with  many  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
Pomona  worked  hard  to  make  everything 
a  success  and  deserve  much  credit. 


Apple  Market  Dull 


The  apple  market  is  still  very  dull  and 
discouraging.  Almost  everything  that  is 
moving  is  being  sold  out  of  storage  for 
no  more  and  often  less  than  could  have 
been  obtained  in  the  fall  before  storage. 
In  spite  of  this  the  movement  to  market 
is  quite  free  averaging  about  a  hundred 
cars  a  day.  New  York  has  shipped  al- 


Caller —Why,  Bobby,  what  are  you  doing?  ..  - 

“l  don’t  know ,  but  Mother  does  it  when  people  downstairs  are  having  a 

row."— Judge. 


Taber  Advocates  Strong  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations  Getting  Together 

In  touching  upon  general  agricultural 
conditions  National  Master  L.  J.  Taber 
said  that  organization,  education  and  co¬ 
operation  would  solve  many  of  the  prob* 
lems  of  farmers,  and  do  it  more  effectively 
than  all  the  laws  that  could  be  passed. 
The  surplus  question  is  one  that  affects 
all  at  one  time  or  another,  but  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  surplus  of  second  class  poll- 
( Continued  on  page  201) 
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New  York  State  Grange  Initiates  Largest  Class 

Breaks  Record  Made  at  Syracuse  in  1918-Takes  Action  on  Tax  Problem 


THE  53d  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  held  at  Water- 
town,  Feb.  2-5  resulted  in  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Master  S.  L.  Strivings  and 
nearly  all  the  other  officers  for  another  two- 
year  term.  The  two  new  officers  chosen  were 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville  as  Flora 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Smith  of  Ogdensburg  as 
Pomona. 

The  session  was  noteworthy  as  producing 
the  largest  sixth  degree  class  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  1087  candidates 
being  initiated  Thursday  evening.  The  prev¬ 
ious  high  record  was  a  class  of  749  at  the  1918 
session  at  Syracuse. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  were  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Past  National  Master  Sher¬ 
man  J.  Lowell  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  jr.,  publisher  of  the  American 
Agriculturist;  Prof.  C.  E.  Ladd  and  Prof. 
Ralph  Wheeler  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Secretary  of  State  Florence 
Knapp. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  week  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  three  cash  prizes  of  $50.00, 
$30.00  and  $20.00,  offered  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  three  best  grange 
programs.  The  presentation  was  very  hap¬ 
pily  made  by  Publisher  Morgenthau  on  the 
third  day  of  the  session,  in  the  presence  of 
about  1200  grangers.  Of  the  three  prize  win¬ 
ners,  but  one  was  present  in  person,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Ferguson  of  Adams  Center  Grange, 
Jefierson  County.  George  W.  Chapman  of 
South  Shore  Grange,  Wayne  County,  winner 
of  the  second  prize,  was  represented  "by  proxy 
as  was  William  Druschel,  winner  of  the  third 
pT  ize.  Mr.  Morgenthau  made  announcement 
that  he  would  again  make  a  similar  offer  for 
tms  year,-  -making  a  few  changes  in  the 
regulations. 


The  total  membership  of  the  grange  Jan.  1st, 
1926,  was  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  State 
Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley  to  be  131,930.  This 
is  a  loss  from  one  year  ago  of  3,490.  There 
are  897  subordinate  .granges  in  the  state. 
Chautauqua  County  continues  to  lead  in  mem¬ 
bership,  with  Jefferson  County  second. 

Miss  Natalie  Barns,  the  state  deputy  of 
Juvenile  work,  who  presented  her  resignation 
as  deputy  at  this  session,  reported  that  at  the 
close  of  her  four  years  administration  the 
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membership  in  the  Juvenile  granges  had  in¬ 
creased  from  50  to  1600,  and  the  number  o i 
Juvenile  granges  from  5  to  53. 

Invitations  for  the  annual  session  of  1927 
were  received  from  Rochester,  Jamestown, 
Hornell,  Binghamton,  Amsterdam,  Albany  and 
New  York.  The  selection  of  meeting  place 
will  be  made  by  the  executive  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June. 

The  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  establish¬ 
ed  two  years  ago,  has  passed  the  $2500  mark, 
according  to  the  fund  chairman,  Neil  J.  GL- 
mour  of  Brewerton.  A  total  of  95  contributors 
were  recorded  during  1925.  Of  the  53  Pomona 
Granges  in  the  state  21  have  made  gifts  to  the 
fund.  The  fund  committee  plan  to  begin  the 
making  of  fund  loans  when  the  amount 
reaches  $3,000.  Jefferson  County  leads  in  the 
percentage  of  contributing  granges,  50  per 
cent  having  contributed.  The  fund  stood  at 
about  $860  one  year  ago. 

At  the  closing  day’s  session  Mrs.  Florence 
Knapp,  Secretary  of  State,  presented  to  Lisbon 
Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  a  silk  flag  for 
the  grange  in  the  state  showing  the  largest 
percentage  of  gain  during  the  year,  the  gain 
made  being  from  30  to  165  members. 

The  State  Grange  reversed  itself  on  the 
National  Grange  amendment  providing  for  an 
increase  of  subordinate  grange  dues.  At  the 
Saratoga  session  one  year  ago  the  State 
Grange  ratified  the  amendment.  As  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  vote  was  not  obtained  by 
the  several  states  the  matter  was  again  sub¬ 
mitted  at  this  year’s  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  and  failed  of  ratification.  Nation¬ 
al  Master  Taber,  who  attended  the  closing 
day’s  session,  expressed  keen  regret,  at  the 
failure  of  New  York  to  back  him  up  in  his  pub¬ 
licity  plan  provided  for  by  the  proposed 
amendment. 

( Continued  on  page  202) 


Grange  to  Fight  High  Taxes 

New  York  State  Meeting  Outlines  Principles  to  Prevent  Injustice 


AST  year  we  called  your  attention  to 
the  disparity  between  the  taxes  levied 
on  teal  estate  and  that  borne  by  other 
forms  of  wealth  and  made  a  number 
ot  recommendations  to  remedy  the  conditions 
then  existing. 

None  of  the  suggested  changes  have  been 
made  and  the  inequality  still  exists  and  for 
the  calendar  year  1924  of  a  total  State  and 
Local  Tax  bill  of  $678,953,458.30  the  General 
centPerty  TaX  produced  $518,151,408.59  or  76 

When  you  consider  that  ========= 

,  e  total  wealth  of  the  state 
js,  in  round  figures  $70,000,- 
°°0.-000,  and  that  •  of  this 
amount  only  $22,000,000,000 
is  real  estate  the  injustice  is  ’ 
manifest.  About  one-third 
the  wealth  of  the  state 


Walton  who  delivered  the  following  address. 
This  address  was  repeated  at  the  State  Grange 
meeting  at  Watertown  week  before  last. 

*  *  * 

THIRST  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  “The  im- 
*  pact  of  taxes  on  real  estate.” 

The  facts  are  well  known;  the  Special  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment,  in  their  re¬ 
port  for  1924,  (page  56)  say,  “The  farmers  in  New 
York  State  are  paying  more  taxes  than  any  other 
group. 

The  same  Committee,  in  their  report  for  1925 


Report  of  Grange  Committee  on  Tax  Resolutions. 

f^e.  jew  York  State  Grange  should  make  a  special  effort  during  the  present  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  to  secure  relief  from  the  unfair  taxation. 

,  Tk  therefore  submit  the  follozcing  resolutions : 


IS 


paving  about  three-quarters 
m  the  State  and  Local  taxes. 

I  here  is  just  being  held  at 
Albany,  the  Twelfth  State 
ax  Conference  and  on  the 
evening  0f  Feb.  3rd  the  top- 

!c  for  discussion  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

It  is  very  generally 
of (a)  that  the  impact 
<  me  tax  on  real  property 
is  severe  and  (b)  that  anoth- 
f  broad  elastic  tax  base 
should  be  secured.” 

'•  our  Standing  Committee 
f  \  Ration  was  represented 
at  this  meeting  by  its  chair- 
an,  Mr.  H.  C.  McKenzie  of 


That  the  New  York  State  tax  system  be  thoroughly  revised  to  the  end  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  state  may  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the  state  and  local  tax  burden. 

1  hat  the  State  General  Property  Tax  be  abolished. 

Tbat,no  more  State  or  County  bonds  be  issued  for  highway  purposes,  that  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  General  Property  Tax,  but  that  the  improved  highways  be  financed  by 
taxes  on  the  users  of  the  roads;  license  tax,  gasoline  tax,  personal  property  tax,  or 

Uviicrw  isc« 

That  State  School  Funds  be  divided  so  that  the  poorer  districts  can  have  a  decent 
school  at  reasonable  tax  rates. 

That  no  further  exemptions  be  granted. 

That  we  renew  the  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  cost  of  building  bridges  on 
state  and  county  highways  be  financed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  road  construction. 
That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Governor,  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  following  committees;  Senate 
hinance.  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

FEDERAL  TAXATION. 

0Uc  ofajectlon  ?f Jast  year  to  Branch  Banking  as  embodied  In  the 
th?s  ftafSre  of  the  blll  is  drafted!  Congressmen  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  see  that 

ance^ax^nd^the"  CoTporation^ltCck  Tax6'"  th*  °f  PUbMc,ty'  the  flift  ta*'  the  lnherit- 

tlon  *i,eJ?nd  hereby  ,s  Instructed  to  Immediately  send  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 

tions  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  the  office  of  the  National  Grange  in  Washington. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


(p.  18)  say  “Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  local 
government,  in  New  York  State,  falls  upon  real 
estate”  and  “The  reason  for  this  unjustifiable  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  burden  on  real  estate  is  because 
real  estate  has  been  the  only  elastic  local  tax  revenue 
available  to  meet  the  tremendous  increase  in  govern¬ 
ment  costs,”  and  again  on  (page  21)  “The  State  of 
New  \ork  should  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from 
'the  taxation  of  real  estate.  Real  estate  should  be 
left  to  the  localities  as  a  tax  source.” 

Furthermore  the  report  of  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  1924,  shows  (page  52)  that  for  the  calendar1 
year  1924  the  total  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes 

amounted  to  $678,953,458.30  and 

- - t  of  this  amount  $518,151,408.59  or 

76  per  cent  was  raised  by  the 
General  Property  Tax. 

Governor  Miller,  during  his 
administration,  stated  that  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  net  income 
from  real  estate,  in  New  York 
State,  was  absorbed  in  taxes. 
Compare  this  with  the  tax  on 
banks  which  averages  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  their  net  income 
(1924  report,  page  443.) 

The  Special  Joint  Commission 
of  Taxation  and  Retrenchment 
has  shown  the  same  thing. 

President  Coolidge,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Special  Tax 
Conference  called,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Feb.  19,  1925,  to  consider 
tax  matters  said,  “Already  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  states  upon 
the  land  are  so  high  as  to  men¬ 
ace  the  prosperity  of  agricul¬ 
ture.” 

The  total  wealth  of  the  state  is 
estimated,  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  in  round  figures,  at 
$70,000,000,000,  of  which  only 
$22,000,000,000  is  taxable  real  es¬ 
tate  or  32  per  cent. 

In  other  words  less  than  one- 
third  the  wealth  of  the  state  iaf 
( Continued  on  page  196) 
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Help  Get  the  Taxes  Down 

IF  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  will  wake 
up  to  their  opportunities,  there  is  a  chance 
©f  reducing  the  direct  state  tax  this  year.  Such 
reduction  will  result  in  a  saving  of  at  least  a 
few  dollars  to  every  farmer  taxpayer  in  the 
State. 

Owing  to  the  constant  work  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  have  given  to  the  necessity  of  tax  relief 
for  the  farmers,  many  of  the  leaders  at  Albany 
are  now  awake  to  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  farm  tax.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be 
done  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned  is  by  the 
reduction  or  the  elimination  of  the  direct  state 
tax  on  real  estate.  Leaders  at  Albany,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  rural  sections,  are  willing  to  do 
this,  but  they  have  a  tremendous  opposition 
from  city  folks  who  are  bringing  pressure  on 
them  to  reduce  the  income  tax  instead. 

If  the  income  tax  is  reduced,  it  will  be  * 
your  expense.  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT  AL¬ 
BANY  NEED  YOUR  SUPPORT.  They 
need  it  now.  When  they  receive  a  hundred 
letters  and  telegrams  from  the  city  voters  to 
one  that  they  get  from  the  country,  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  for  them  to  conclude  that  you  are  not 
interested. 

Your  friends,  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  the  farm  organizations,  cannot  do  this  job 
alone.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  farmer 
taxpayer  of  the  State  to  write  and  later  to  tele¬ 
graph  your  leaders  at  Albany.  Send  your  let¬ 
ter  now,  keep  watch  of  the  situation,  and  tele¬ 
graph  later.  Every  Grange  and  local  farm  or¬ 
ganization  ought  to  forward  emphatic  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  leaders  in  the  Legislature  immed¬ 
iately. 

We  plead  with  you  for  the  sake  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own  family  to 
help  us  put  fifty  thousand  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  into  Albany  showing  how  the  farmers 
really  feel  about  abolishing  the  direct  State 
tax.  Letters  and  telegrams  should  be  address¬ 
ed  to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Executive 
Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Eberly  Hutchinson, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Jos¬ 
eph  A.  McGinnies,  Speaker  'of  the  Assembly, 
'Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Charles  J. 
Jiewitt,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
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of  the  Senate,  Senate  Chamber,  Albany;  N.  Y. ; 
Lieutenant-Governor  Seymour  Lowman,  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  to  the  As¬ 
semblyman  and  Senator  from  your  own  dis¬ 
trict.  This  is  your  chance  to  help  yourself. 

Shall  We  Work  Or  Play  On  Sunday? 

IS  it  right  toAvork  on  Sunday?  If  not,  how  are 
we  going  to  help  it,  for  of  course  there  is  a 
certain  amount  o-  work  that  must  be  performed 
every  day  in  the  year  on  every  farm  where  there 
is  any  stock.  If  it  is  right  to  care  for  this  stock, 
why  is  it  not  right  to  prepare  that  feed  and  do 
the  other  work  of  the  farm  which  is  indirectly 
for  the  stock?  In  other  words,  where  shall  we 
draw  the  line? 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  Sunday  has  become 
a  great  holiday.  People  who  are  shut  in  offices 
and  shops  during  the  entire  week  are  using  Sun¬ 
day  to  get  out  of  doors.  They  play  in  the  great 
parks,  they  fill  the  highways-.  Is  it  right  for  them 
to  do  this,  or  should  they  stay  quietly  at  home 
and  never  see  the  great  outdoors?  But  if  it  is 
right  for  them  to  ride  in  automobiles,  shall  we  go 
a  step  further  and  say  that  it  is  right  to  go  to  a 
Sunday  baseball  game?  Again  we  say,  where 
shall  we  draw  the  line? 

It  is  a  great  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
in  narrowness  or  without  grave  consideration 
of  all  that  is  involved.  We  believe  that  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  people  in  well  written  letters 
would  lead  to  some  worthwhile  thought  on  this 
important  subject.  Therefore,  for  the  best  letter 
on  “What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Sundays,” 
we  will  offer  a  first  prize  of  three  dollars,  two 
dollars  for  the  second  best,  and  a  dollar  each  for 
all  of  the  other  letters  we  can  publish.  Should 
any  letters  be  equally  good,  prize  will  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  Letters  should  be  plainly  written*  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  and  should  not  be  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  Any  or  all 
parts  of  the  subject  may  be  discussed.  Contest 
closes  April  I. 


The  Government  Is  After  the  Food  Trusts 

EVERY  farmer,  including  every  dairyman, 
will  be  interested  in  the  news  account  giv¬ 
en  on  Page  201  of  the  action  of  the  United 
States  government  against  the  great  baking 
corporations  to  prevent  their  merger  in  a 
mighty  trust  to  control  the  entire  -£ale  of  bread 
in  the  United  States.  *  As  soon  as  this  action 
by  the  government  was  announced,  stocks  in 
the  food  corporations  concerned  took  a  big 
drop  in  Wall  Street. 

This  action  of  the  government  is  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  our  wheat  growers  and 
to  the  consumers  of  bread,  but  it  has  a  bearing 
upon  other  corporations,  like  dairy  combines, 
which  it  is  alleged  are  combining  to  control 
food  products.  Therefore,  dairymen  will 
watch  with  interest  the  development  of  the 
action  of  the  government  against  the  bread 
trusts  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  further 
combination  of  capital  to  handle  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts. 


A  Real  Chance  for  the  Boys 

MORE  than  six  hundred  thousand  Boy 
Scouts  recently  celebrated  the  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  the  organization.  Over  twenty 
thousand  men  are  voluntarily  serving  as  scout¬ 
masters  without  pay  and  yet  only  one  boy  in 
twenty-six  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eigh¬ 
teen  belongs  to  the  organization. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  character  build¬ 
ing  influence  of  Scouting,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  stands  for  everything  manly  and  whole¬ 
some.  While  good  times  are  not  neglected,  real 
training  is  included  in  the  program.  Seventy- 
three  merit  badges  can  be  won  and  in  order  to 
get  one  a  Scout  must  do  real  work.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-four  thousand  merit  badges  were 
earned  last  year. 

Over  half  of  approximately  six  million  boys 
who  are  not  Scouts,  are  living  on  farms.  While 
the  need  for  scouting  may  be  greater  in  towns 


and  cities,  the  farm  boy  can  also  secure  fun  and 
instruction  from  it.  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
was  formed  to  enable  farm  boys  who  can  not 
secure  a  Scoutmaster  to  enroll  as  scouts.  Each 
Lone  Scout  is  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  yet 
the  organization  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Boy 
Scout  organization.  The  membership  of  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America  is  very  close  to  one  hundred 
thousand  boys,  the  majority  of  whom  live  on 
farms.  The  three  million  farm  boys  who  are 
not  members  are  missing  an  opportunity  for  sport 
and  character  building. — H.  L.  C. 


Keeping  the  Farm  Fertile 

OUR  contest,  “Keeping  the  Old  Farm  Fer¬ 
tile”,  closes  on  March  1,  and  there  is  just 
time  to  get  your  letter  in.  Every  farmer  is  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  his  neighbors  have 
preserved  and  increased  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  we  believe  this  contest  will  give  some 
worth  while  information  to  our  readers.  For 
the  best  letter  we  will  give  a  prize  of  three 
dollars;  two  dollars  for  the  second  best;  and 
one  dollar  for  each  of  the  others  we  are  able 
to  publish.  Letters  should  not  be  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  long,  and  should  be 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 


A  Good  Friend  Is  Gone 

THE  passing  of  our  friend,  Professor  W.  A. 

Stocking  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  has  brought  sorrow  to  us  and  to  all 
of  his  other  thousands  of  friends  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him. 

Professor  Stocking  served  farmers  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  State  College  in  a  quiet,  un¬ 
obtrusive  way  for  many  years.  Until  recently 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Dairy  Department.  1  he 
hundreds  of  dairy  students,  now  scattered  to  .all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  took  their  instruction 
under  Professor  Stocking,  will  be  especially 
shocked  to  know  that  he'  is  gone.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  teacher,  doing  his  work  always  con¬ 
scientiously  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but 
more  than  this,  he  was  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
father,  and  a  good  friend— gentle,  kind  and 
beloved  by  all. 


A  is  our  business,  as  well  as  our  civic  duty, 
to  give  our  forests  adequate  protection  and  pio* 
vide  for  a  systematic  and- scientific  renewal  of 
a  forest  growth  on  all  soil  mainly  valuable  for 
growing  trees. — Gifford  Pinchot. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ACCORDING  to  w.  o.  Stoddard  who  lived 
for  a  time  at  the  White  House  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  darkest  hour  of  the  great  conflict 
came  in  the  first  week  of  May,  1863,  after  the 
bloody  battle  of  Chancellorsville. .  The  country 
was  weary  of  the  long  war  with  its  draining  01 
taxes  and  loss  of  blood.  Discontent  grew  evei  \- 
. where  and  the  opponents  of  the  Lincoln  adminis¬ 
tration  were  savage  in  their  denunciation.  More 
than  one-third  of ‘each  day’s  mail  consisted  0 
measureless  criticism.  Another  large  pai  t  v\  .is 
made  up  of  piteous  appeals  for  peace. 

Much  of  the  discontent  had  come  about  from 
the  failure  of.  the  Union  generals  to  make  any 
headway  in  the  campaign  against  Robert  E. 
and  his  forces  around  Richmond.  Even  during 
these  hours  of  discouragement  and  sadness,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  spirit  and  humor  was  not  entirely  over¬ 
whelmed.  Had  it  been,  and  had  he  given 
history  would  have  had  another  tale  to  tell. 

The  story  goes  that  about  at  this  time  a  man 
called  on  Lincoln  and  asked  him  for  a  pass  to  the 
city  of  Richmond.  Lincoln  looked  at  him  a 
moment  and  then  his  tragic,  saddened  face  ht  np 

with  a  smile  as  he  said : 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  I  shall  give  you  a  pass 
to  Richmond.  But  I  warn  you  beforehand,  1 
fear  it  will  not  be  much  good,  for  I  have  already 
issued  250,000  passes  to  Richmond  for  me 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  none 
of  them  have  gotten  through  yet !” 


/American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1926 


Dairymen  Adopt  Marketing  Plan 

A  Proposal  By  Which  All  Dairymen  Can  Cooperate 
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A  PLAN  to  provide  a  means  of  abolishing 
factional  strife  among  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  City  milk  shed  and  to  bring 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  As¬ 
sociation,  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Cooperative 
Association  and  independent  producers  together 
In  one  giant  organization — the  Dairymen’s  United 
Cooperative  Association — was  drafted  in  Water- 
town,  Thursday,  February  4. 

The  plan,  which  was  evolved  and  presented  by 
E.  B.  Johnson  of  Chaumont,  Jefferson  County, 
received  the  endorsement  of  about  100 

dairymen  representing  eleven  counties  - 

who  had  gathered  in  Watertown  upon  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Jefferson  County  Com¬ 
mittee  of  13  created  at  that  county’s 
mass  meeting  of  dairymen)  January  9. 

Preparations  were  launched  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  producers  of  each  dairy  county  of 
New  York  State  and  other  nearby  states 
contributing  to  the  New  York  City  fluid 
milk  supply  to  be  held  in  Utica  March  3 
to  consider  the  plan  and  take  steps  toward 
carrying  out  its  provisions. 

The  plan  is  not  sponsored  by  any  ex¬ 
isting  organization.  It  grew  out  of  the 
wrath  of  milk  producers  aroused  bv  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  New  York 
market  by  milk  from  the  west  through 
the  facilities  of  heavily  capitalized  cor¬ 
porations  which  have  recently  merged 
many  milk  distributing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  companies.  . 

initial  move  to  combat  this  situation 
and  freight  rates  which  the  northern  New  York 
farmers  claim  are  favorable  to  the  western  pro¬ 
ducers  and  unfair  to  New  York  State  farmers 
in  view  of  their  preferred  location  as  well  as 
inadequate  tariffs  against  European  ancT  Can¬ 
adian  dairy  imports  was  taken  by  the  Jefferson 
County  men. 

Following  their  mass  meeting  similar  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Oswego, 
Chenango  and  other  counties.  Each  of  these 
named  representatives  to  the  joint  meeting  in 
Watertown.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  13  and  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  spent  practically  all  of  = 
his  time  seeking  a  means  of  bringing 
about  that  which  the  various  meetings 
showed  the  dairymen  wanted. 

Before  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  was  pre¬ 
sented  there  was  several  hours  of  dis¬ 
cussion  during  which  nearly  all  of  the 
men  expressed  their  views.  They  were 
practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
the  solution  of  the  dairymen’s  problem 
lay  in  cooperative  effort.  The  freight  rate 
and  tariff  matters  were  conceded  as  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  was  agreed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  to  work. 

Using  a  blackboard  the  better  to  pic¬ 
ture  his  idea,  Mr.  Johnson  presented  his 
plan  which  provides  in  brief: 

1.— To  incorporate  under  the  coopera¬ 
tive  agricultural  law  of  New  York  State 
tor  the  purpose  of  marketing  milk  and 
its  products. 

2- — Membership  available  to  actual 
tnilk  producers  operating  in  territory 
Naturally  tributary  to  the  New  York  City 
fluid  milk  market  and  commonly  known 
as  the  New  York  milk  shed;  such  terri¬ 
tory  to  be.  divided  into  several  districts 
&nd  such  districts  to  be  represented  in  the 
government  of  the  association  through 
tjeir  duly  elected  trustees  who  shall  be 
chosen  from  actual  milk  producers  oper- 

itmg  in  the  districts  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  J 

3-yMembers  to  contract  with  their 
association  for  the  delivery  of  their  milk, 


By  GEORGE  C.  LEE 

but  opportunity  to  be  afforded  members  annually 
whereby  they  may  withdraw  therefrom  and  be 
relieved  from  all  liabilities  incurred  by  such  as¬ 
sociation  after  membership  cancellation  becomes 
effective. 

4. — Preferential  conditions  shall  be  stipulated 
in  the  association’^  contract  with  dealers  favoring 
local  producers,  and  a  classified  selling  plan  to^be 
used. 


Common  Sense  at  Last 

OR  years  I  have  deplored  and  regretted  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  bickering  and  quarrelling  among  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  this  section.  I  knew,  as  did  every  other  thinking 
man,  that  the  quarreling  was  costing  our  farmers  millions 
of  dollars  yearly.  For  years  I  have  urged  our- people  to 
get  together  on  some  plan  of  cooperation.  NOW  IT  IS 
COMING.  At  last  dairymen  of  the  East  seem  to  be 
getting  down  to  a  real  common  sense  plan  for  solving 
their  marketing  problems.  Read  the  plan  that  is  outlined 
on  this  page  in  the  report  of  that  great  dairy  meeting 
just  held  in  Watertown.  Study  this  plan,  think  it  over, 
watch  American  Agriculturist  for  further  developments, 
and  bo  ready  to  act  when  your  opportunity  comes. — E. 
R.  Eastman. 
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evolved. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  plan  Mr.  Johnson 
showed  farmers  generally  to  be  agreed  that  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  is  war.  ted.  He  pictured  the  three 
existing  organizations  none  of  which  can  be 
agreed  upon  by'  all  of  the  producers  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  He  said  that  if  his  proposal  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  producers 
they  could  then  ask  the  old  organizations  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it  and  merge  into  one,  using  the  old 
foundations  upon  which  to  build. 


Master  of  National  Grange  Warns  Dairymen 


WESTERN  competition  to  New  York  State  milk 
producers  is  no  myth,  and  the  eastern  dairy¬ 
men  must  meet  the  big  financial  organizations  with  or¬ 
ganization,  according  to  L.  J.  Taber  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
National  Master  of  the  Grange. 

In  an  interview  granted  at  Watertown  where  he 
spoke  at  the  New  York  State  Grange  convention  Mr. 
Taber  said: 

“New  York  State  dairymen  must  quit  fighting  each 
other  and  go  to  fighting  for  better  conditions  for  their 
own  industry. 

“The  large  combination  of  milk  distributors  indicates 
the  necessity  of  the  producers  forgetting  jealousy  and 
misunderstandings  in  getting  together  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  that  is  not  practicable  they  should  form  an 
over-head  committee  composed  of  representatives  or 
executive  heads  of  the  various  producers’  groups. 

“If  the  eastern  dairyman  hopes  to  hold  his  own  in 
competition  with  the  cheaper  products  from  distant 
fields  on  one  hand,  and  the  united  buying  power  of  the 
recently  formed  dairy  mergers  on  the  other,  he  must 
meet  organization  with  organization. 

“The  western  producers  can  successfully  compete 
with  New  York  State  producers  in  the  New  York  City 
Market.  With  the  modern  equipment  used  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  bring  milk  from  the  west  those  producers  can 
get  cheaper  freight  rates  than  the  Empire  State  farmers 
can  with  their  present  methods  of  handling  fluid  milk 
shipments  in  cans. 

“The  westerners  can  send  their  milk  to  New  York  in 
thermos  cars.  Milk  shipped  by  this  method  requires  no 
handling  as  does  canned  milk  thus  making  freight  rates 
cheaper.” 


“Any  producers’  association  which  cannot: 
agree  to  a  local  contract  01  subscribe  to  these 
principles  has  no  right  to  exist,”  said  Mr.  John¬ 
son  in  reply  to  a  speculation  that  some  of  the 
existing  organizations  might  be  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  program. 

The  plan  was  discussed  by  the  delegates  for 
an  hour  or  more  before  Chairman  Frank  Taylor 
of  East  Hounsfield  named  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  resolution.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  two  men  from  each  of  the  northern  counties 
and  were: 

_____  Mr.  Johnson  and  W.  A.  Slack,  Black 
River,  for  Jefferson  county;  W.  S.  Wood¬ 
cock,  Edwards,  and  Earl  Laidlaw,  Gouv- 
erneur,  for  St.  Lawrence;  O.  F.  Ross, 
Lowville  and  James  Lomber,  New  Bre¬ 
men,  for  Lewis ;  Louis  Branche,  Mexico, 
and  J.  A.  Harter,  Parish,  for  Oswego. 

Following  is  the  resolution  brought 
back  by  the  committee  and  adopted  with¬ 
out  dissenting  vote : 

“Whereas  dairymen  generally  through¬ 
out  the  territory  commonly  known  as 
the  New  \ork  Milk  Shed  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  greater  unity  and  co¬ 
operation,  and 

“Whereas  we  a  committee  representing 
ffie  dairymen  of  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence, 
Lewis,  Oswego,  Franklin,  Cortland', 
Chenango,  Broome,  Oneida,  Chautauqua-, 
and  Schuyler  counties  of  New  York  state, 
have  been  appointed  to  suggest  a  pro- 

- :  gram  of  procedure  for  the  attainment  of 

such  purpose ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  acting  as 
such  a  committee  do  unanimously  agree  that  the 
interests  of  all  such  dairymen  can  best  be  con¬ 
served  through  sales  of  their  product  promoted 
by  one  United  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  associa¬ 
tion  operating  under  fundamental  principles 
which  we  recommend  and  endorse  as  follows : 

“No.  1.  Properly  incorporate. 

“No.  2  With  membership  available  to  actual 
pioducers  operating  in  the  territory  commonly 
known  as  the  New  York  milk  shed  and  this  mem¬ 
bership  to  be  exercised  through  a  contract. 

_  No.  3.  Employing  a  classified  price 

plah  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products, 
“No.  4.  Equalized  payment  plan  sub¬ 
ject  to  grade  and  differentials. 

‘No.  5.  Comprehensive  financing  plan, 
just  and  equitable  to  all  members. 

“And  Be  It  Furthered  Resolved,  That 
our  secretary  be  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  territory  it  is  intended  to 
cover,  and  make  arrangements  whereby 
it  can  be  duly  considered  and  acted  upon 
or  amended  by  all  interested  dairymen, 
and  arrange  also  for  a  central  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  3,  1926,  whereat  the  dairymen  of 
all  sections  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
will  send  their  duly  appointed  delegates 
for  a  final  analysis  and  ratification  of 
operating  plan  and  principles  essential  to 
harmonious  acceptance  by  dairymen  gen¬ 
erally,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  when 
the  dairymen  have  so  made  declaration  of 
their  desired  regulations  for  unity — that 
opportunity  shall  be  extended  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  existing  producers  sales  associations, 
viz. :  Ihe  Sheffield  Producers’  association, 
the  Non-Poolers  Dairymen’s  association, 
and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
association,  to  state  if  any  or  all  of  such 
organizations  can  adapt  themselves  to 
meet  the  requirements  so  set  forth 
and  if  so  to  build  the  United  asso¬ 
ciations  so  far  as  possible  upon  fottnda- 
( Continued  on  page  203) 
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In  the  Final  Analysis 
Dusting  is  Right 

1.  It  assures  clean  fruit.  2.  Cuts  labor  costs. 

1.  Dusting  enables  a  grower  to  cover  his  entire 
orchard  with  pest  destroying  material  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  timeliness  of  application  is  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  in  pest  control. 

2.  Dusting  helps  solve  the  labor  shortage  problem. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  One  man  and  a  boy  can 
cover  an  orchard  in  1/4  to  1/5  the  time  it  takes  a 
spraying  crew  to  do  the  same  work. 

Such  being  the  case,  in  order  to  grow  and  market  fruit  most  profitably, 
every  orchardist  must  learn  and  know  how  to  employ  the  most  successful 
methods  of  dusting  practice.  To  make  this  possible  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany  has  developed  a  highly  trained  scientific  organization  to  cooperate  with 
all  users  of  Niagara  Dusts  and  Dusters  and  advise  not  only  on  each»man  s 
individual  dusting  problems  but  also  to  keep  him  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
newest  and  latest  developments  in  dusting  practice. 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way 

Is  a  Guarantee  of  Right  Dusting 

First  it  assures  the  use  of  Dusting  Machines  that  have  been  developed  to 
sturdy  perfection  by  years  of  actual  practical  use.  Second  it  assures  the  use  oi 
Dusting  materials  that  are  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
for  quality  and  effectiveness.  Third  it  assures  that  both  dusters  and  dusts 
will  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  to  produce  results  by  means  of  scientific 
cooperation  from  Dusting  Headquarters. 

Every  Grower  will  find  it  to  his  Advantage  to  Investigate 

the  Niagara  Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time 
and  crops  by  getting  the  right  Niagara  for  his  farm.  lalk  with  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

cNiagara  Sprayer  Company  Middieport,  n,  y. 


DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

rnamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines.Roses .  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  -  .  _ 
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Seal 


alld  All  Maloney's^'tock  grown  in  our  400  acre  Nurseries  is  guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

and  buy  Maloney’s  guaranteed  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our  Phonal 
and  Buy and>so]«  direct  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  It  pays  to 

oidei  eaily.  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  Inc.  64  Main  street,  dansville,  new  york 
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0.  ~  - a  __  — tbefamous“$6,000.00  For  One 

Aims'll  Limb”  apple.  Write  for  Big 

— . . .  V  Free  1926  Fruit  Tree  Book— 

also  ask  for  1926  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog. 

ADDRESS  BOX  792 

STARK  BRO’S 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  110  Years 

STARK  BRO’S.  Box  792,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Tell  me  AT  ONCE  how  to  get  2  Grape  Vine*  | 
GIVEN  TO  ME!  Also  send  1926  Fruit  Tree  and  Seed  § 
Catalogs. 


Name 


.  or  R.  R.  No. 


. . State... 


_____  Be  Sure  Of 

Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  ‘'True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you  can 
be  sure  of  bigger  and  better  crops  because 
every  Kelly  tree  Is  guaranteed  and  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — 
not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose  names 
we  will  gladly  send  you.  .... 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to 
order  your  selection  of  guaranteed  ‘‘True- 
to-Yame”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it 
for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1130  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


DAHLIAS  AND  GLADIOLUS 

Big  Special  In  Order  to  Move  Surplus 

5  Cactus  and  5  Decorative  Dahlias  SI. 00. 

12  Cannas,  assorted  colors,  $1.00 
20  Choice  Mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  $1.00. 
Delphiniums,  select  two  year  old  clumps  35c 
Postage  extra  15c 

E.  R.  HUMMER,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Where  They  Store  Apples 


What  It  Costs- 

DAY  or  so  ago  I  spent  an  hour  or 
so  in  one 'of  the  large  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  the  market  section  of 
New  York 'City.  This  particular  ware¬ 
house  is  used  for  the  storage  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  While  there  I  saw  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  from  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  boxes  of  pears  from  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  grapes  which  had 
been  imported  from  Europe. 

The  system  of  checking  up  on  the 
stuff  in  storage  seemed  to  be  very  effic¬ 
ient.  We  first  went  to  the  office  and 
secured  a  permit  to  inspect  a  certain  lot 
of  apples.  Even  though  you  may  own 
apples  in  storage,  you  are  not  allowed 
to  inspect  them  without  a  permit.  This 
of  course  protects  the  owner  as  much  as 
it  does  the  company  because  it  prevents 
entering  the  storage  room  and  handling 
the  apples  by  those  who  may  be  there 
from  idle  curiosity. 

I  learned  a  number  of  things  about 
cold  storage  of  fruit.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  at  least  one  large  dealer  in  apples 
that  only  the  very  best  quality  of  apples 
should  ever  be  put  into  cold  storage. 
Where  apples  are  packed  according  to 
the  New  York  State  Apple  Packing 
Law,  the  aim  of  the  grower  seems  to 
“get  by”  with  as  high  a  percentage  of 
defects  as  is  allowable  under  the  law 
rather  than  to  ship  a  package  which  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  This  dam¬ 
ages  the  reputation  of  the  fruit  on  the 
market,  and  is  particularly  bad  when 
apples  are  put  into  cold  storage  because 
of  the  increased  danger  of  spoilage.  The 
storage  and  handling  costs' on  a  case  of 
poor  apples  is  just  as  high  as  on  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  finest  grade. 

New  York  State  Growers  Must  Im- 
.  prove  Pack 


— Does  It  Pay)? 

baskets.  At  least  one  large  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouse  is  making  r.  special  rate 
of  15c  for  the  first  month  and  10c  for 
each  succeeding  month  for  apples  which 
are  packed  in  E-Z  pack  baskets.  This 
reduction  is  made  because  the  E-Z 
baskets  are  flat  on«the  bottom  and  stack 
much  more  conveniently  in  the  storage 
space. 

Any  grower  of  apples  may  rent  space 
in  one  of  these  warehouses  and  may 
ship  apples  to  them  where  they  will  be 
held  in  his  name  until  he  sells  them.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  storage,  w;”  be 
thi  transportation  charges  to  New  York, 
cartage-  to  the  cold  storage  plant,  and 
cartage  away  from  it  when  they  are  sold. 
Another  method  of  putting  apples  into 
storage  is  to  consign  them  to  a  dealer 
in  New  York  City  with  orders  to  put 
them  in  cold  storage  and  sell  them  when 
he  judges  the  market  to  be  favorable.  A 
few  growers,  particularly  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  store  some  apples  in  their  own 
name.  A  large  part,  however,  are  own-  , 
ed  by  buyers  in  the  fruit  section  who 
buy  and  pack  in  the  fall  and  put  them 
into  storage  to  hold  for  a  favorable 
market. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  storing 
of  apples  with  a  fruit  grower,  he  stated 
that  when  a  fruit  grower  can  secure  a 
fair  price  in  the  orchard,  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  them  than  to  put  them  into 
cold  storage.  He  says  that  two  years 
out  of  three  this  will  give  better  re¬ 
turns.  Once  in  a  while,  of  course,  the 
marketing  conditions  are  such  that  one 
cashes  in  by  putting  apples  into  storage. 
In  Pther  years  the  cost  of  storage  and 
selling  are  Arery  likely  to  total  nearly  as 
much  as  the  price  received  for  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
the  owner  received  a  bill  for  storage,  in- 


The  profit  or  loss  from  storing  apples 
depends  largely  upon  the  supply  vffiich 
is  put  into  storage,  which  in  turn  de- 
1  _nds  upon  the  market  prospects  during 
the  harvesting  season.  If  the  crop  looks 
short,  growers  and  buyers  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  store  apples.  This  dealer  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  statement  that  the  west¬ 
ern  New  York  grower  must  improve 
the  quality  of  his  pack  if  he  desired  to 
hold  his  market.  He  pointed  out  one 
“hole”  in  shipping  point  inspection. 
When  carloads  of  apples  are  inspected 
at  shipping  point  and  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  grade  with  wh—h 
they  are  marked,  the  inspectors  simply 
make  a  notation  of  this  fact  on  t,  '  car 
of  apples,  but  the  grade  mark  on  the 
1  arrel  is  not  changed.  When  these  ap¬ 
ples,  which  may  be  marked  Grade  A, 
arrive  in  the  city,  the  buyer  forms  his 
opinions  of  Grade  A  apples  by  those 
in  the  barrel,  even  though  they  do  not 
meet  the  legal  requirements  for  the 
grade.  The  European  demand  for  New 
York  State  apples,  particularly  has  also 
declined,  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  this 
variety  which  they  have  received. 

•In  order  to  keep  well  in  storage  ap¬ 
ples  must  be  free  from  all  disease  in¬ 
jury;  in  fact,  even  though  they  might 
keep,  it  is  not  a  paying  proposition  to 
store  apples  which  are  not  perfect.  It 
is  also  important  that  they  be  picked 
before  they  are  too  ripe,  and  that  they  be 
put  into  storage  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  picked. 

What  It  Costs  to  Store  Apples 

Cold  storage  warehouses  do  not  buy 
and  hold  apples.  They  rent  space  to 
anyone  who  may  desire  to  store  pro¬ 
duce.  The  charge  by  one  warehouse  for 
storing  apples  in  lots  of  100  barrels  or 
more  is  30c  for  the  first  month,  and  18c 
for  each  month  thereafter.  In  lots  of 
less  than  100  barrels,  the  charge  is  35c 
the  first  month  and  20c  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month.  In  bushel  baskets  the 
charge  is  15c  a  basket  the  first  month, 
and  12^c  thereafter,  for  lots  of  over  100 
baskets,  and  20c  and  15c  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  for  lots  less  than  .100 


stead  of  a  check. 


Spray  Must  Be  Applied  Right 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
my  neighbor  who  failed  to  spray  had  fruit 
freer  from  scab  than  I  did  even  Ihough  I 
sprayed? — J.  L.  F.,  New  York. 

1  I  ‘HERE  might  be  two  solutions.  Per- 
haps  you  did  not  apply  the  spray 
thoroughly  or  at  the  right  time,  or  per¬ 
haps  your  neighbor  had  less  primary  in¬ 
fection  or  his  orchard  was  usually  dry, 
so  that  the  spores  were  killed  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  spread.  It  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  man  who  sprays  can  or¬ 
dinarily  expect  to  have  cleaner  fruit  than 
the  man  who  fails  to  spray. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Apple  Trees  *  year  6-7  ft. 

$40.00  per  100 
Cherry  Trees  2  year  5-7  ft. 

$40.00  per  100 
Pear  Trees  2  year  6-7  ft. 
$50.00  per  100 
;  POMONA  sells  direct  to  yon  at  8 

big  saving,  all  first  class  selected 
trees  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

REGULAR  VALUE, 
10  Strong  2  yr.  Grape 
Vines,  2  Salem  (red), 

,  _  2  Worden  ( blue) , 

I  Niagara  (white),  3  Goncord  (black), 
ill  by  mail  postpaid,  C.  O.  D.,  for  -  - 

Send  no  money  — We  ship  C.  O.  L>. 
Prepaid  freight  and  express  (see  catalog) 
ii g f  ree  catal Og.  Everything  needed  f  or  y  our  groui .da 
irehard ,  garden.  Write  today —save  half  your  money. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 


j  *  •  *• 

Salem  (red), 

$1.95 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 

Send  for  booklet 

OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


SUN 
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Drawn  from  photograph  of  Milton 
Zeter,  plowing  with  his  Fordson 
near  California,  Ohio . 


f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Fenders  and 
Pulley  Extra 


A  Day’s  Work  in  Two  Hours 


“I  now  do  in  a  couple  of  hours  with 
my  Fordson  the  work  it  formerly 
took  a  day  to  perform,”  says  Milton 
Zeter,  whose  farm  is  near  California, 
Ohio* 

“This  is  the  third  year  I  have  had  my 
Fordson  and  it  has  paid  for  itself  sev¬ 
eral  times*  I  can  put  the  ground  in 
much  better  condition  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  has  been  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  the  quality  and  quanti¬ 
ty  of  my  crops.  It  has  enabled  me  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  time  in 
the  early  spring. 


“Fve  kept  a  record  of  the  cost  of 
operating  my  Fordson  and  find  my 
average  cost  for  plowing  is  65c  an 
acre. 

“During  the  winter  I  use  the  Fordson 
for  sawing  wood  and  various  odd  jobs. 

“I  also  have  a  Ford  Touring  car,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1919,  a  Ford  Sedan  bought 
in  1923,  both  of  which  are  used  al¬ 
most  daily  and  giving  excellent  serv¬ 
ice;  as  well  as  a  Ford  One-Ton  Truck, 
bought  in  1920,  which  I  use  for  haul¬ 
ing  my  produce  to  market.” 


You  can  do  more  this  year  with  a  Fordson .  Ask  the 
nearest  Ford  dealer  about  the  easy  payment  plan ♦ 


FORD  HOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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T op  Dressing 
Talk  No.  3 


Make  your  choice — 

These  valuable ,  interesting  bulletins 
— by  leading  experts  —  are  all  FREE 

READ  through  the  titles  on  the  coupon  below.  Check 
the  bulletins  listed  that  will ''"help  you  most  as  a 
T  farmer,  vegetable  grower  or  fruit  grower.  Each  one  of 
them  means  an  increase  in  your  crops.  The  foremost 
authorities  and  agricultural  experts  show  you  the  way. 
Check  the  bulletins  that  apply  to  your  problems.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  our  nearest  office. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

JTHE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


I 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  0-3 

Please  send  me  the  following  Bulletins.  (Check  [X]  bulle¬ 
tins  you  want,  print  clearly  your  name  and  address.) 


Name 


I 

1 


Address 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


No. 

5. 

“Intensive  Market  Gardening 
with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 

□  No. 

26. 

No. 

6. 

"Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by 
Those  Who  Know.” 

□  No. 

27. 

No. 

8. 

"The  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  in  the  Fertilization  of 
Peaches.” 

□  No. 

29. 

No. 

9. 

"Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia:  The  Perfect  Ammo- 

CP 

61. 

niate.” 

CP 

81. 

No. 

12. 

“A  Brief  Study  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 

No. 

13. 

"Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  in  the  Apple  Orchard.” 

CP 

84. 

No. 

14. 

"Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  on  the  Golf  Course. 

CP- 

86. 

No. 

17. 

"Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for 
the  Vineyard.” 

CP- 

88. 

Fertilize 


Apple  Orchards?” 


"How  to  Increase  the  Held 
of  Timothy.” 


‘‘Oats  and  Their  Fertilization 
in  the  South." 

"Directions  for  Top-Dressing 
with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia.” 

"Sulphate  of  Ammonia:  Its 
Source,  Production  and  Use.” 

"More  Wheat.” 


Successful  Potato  Growing.” 


GROW  YOUR  OWN 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Keystone  ,  Stock  bears  very  young 
$1050  in  15  months, — Prof.  Armour.  _ 
Keystone  Yellow  and  Prize  Delici¬ 
ous  the  Apple  Kings 
Maxwell  and  Morrow  Peaches  the 

“Bear  First  Twins.” 

All  the  best  varieties  Apples,  Peaches, 
Grapes  and  Berries.  .  .  niT1 

Roses,  Shrubs,  Perennials  that  bloom 
first  season.  Evergreens  and  Shade 
Trees. 

Prices  the  Lowest  Terms 
free  literature,  write  quick 


2  Peach  Trees  3  ft.) 

3  Apple  Trees  3  ft)  $1.00 
Delivered  to  you  prepaid. 


SALESMEN  and 
FARM  0RGANI- 
zations  write  for 
terms  to  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Keystone  State  Nurseries 

Box  240,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and  _ 

Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  G  a  s  o  1  i  n  e 
power  does  the 

work. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO., 


„  „  „  ...  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 
521  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WS. 


FARQUHAR  “STAR” 
CORN  PLANTER 

Puts  the  kernels  where  you  want 
them. — On  Level  Ground  or  on  Steep 
Hillsides.— Each  row  has  separate  ad¬ 
justment  as  to  depth. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  725  and  learn 
of  the  many  new  and  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Farquhar  ‘‘Star.” 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  766  York,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘Saved  S22.05,”  s&ysI.F.  Fisher,  New 
,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pav  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
*  of  Farm,  Poultry , Lawn 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box203  MUNC1E,  INDIANA 


Wilson  Soy  Beans 


$2.50  per  bushel  — 

J.  D.  THOMPSON,  Lewes,  Delaware 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Heres  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc¬ 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 
our  free  book. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP, 


Iron  Age 

(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
.  No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

-  ’  FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
631  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How  to  Grow  Asparagus 

0 

A  Cash  Crop  That  is  Idea{  as  a  Sideline 

MANY  folks  seem  ’  By  A.  M.  HOFFREK  your  soil  is  practic- 

^  ; a ally  producing  nothing. 

In  the  fall  I  had  the  dead  tops  mowed 
off  (after  the  first  killing  frost),  and 
then  threw  furrows  to  each  side  of  the 
rows.  This  helps  the  bed  to  warm  up 
early  in  the  spring.  I  also  mulched  it 
with  manure  in  the  fall.  I  had  fish  and  a 
good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer  har¬ 
rowed  in  early  in  the  spring.  If  you  want 
big  healthy  stalks,  you  must  manure  and 
fertilize  heavily,  the  same  as  you  do  with 
any  other  crop,  for  in  the  fertility  of  ”.c 
soil  depends  the  profit  of  any  crop. 

If  it  is  an  early  sprint,  you  start  to  cut 
it  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  April,  and 
cut  it  every  other  day  until  July,  some  cut 
during  the  half  of  the  month  of  July;  but 
the  price  decreased  during  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  has  to  be  ridged  every  two 
weeks  during  the  cutting  season,  and  kept 
cultivated  throughout  the  summer.  After 
the  cutting  is  over,  it  should  be  harrowed 
down  level,  that  is  the  rows,  and  freed 
from  all  weeds  and  grass. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  with 
asparagus  I  consider  it  a  very  profitable 
crop,  and  one  which  can  be  grown  by  al¬ 
most  any  farmer. 

How  to  Control  Garden  Slugs 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  snails  or  slugs. 
They  ruined  my  garden  last  year  and  I 
want  to  be  ready  for  them  at  planting 
time.— L.  R.,  New  York. 

SLUGS  in  the  garden  are  difficult  to  con 
trol,  unless  you  use  a  number  of 

size  iu  piam,  o i/iwv.  . . -  ^ -  methods  of  combatting  them.  In  the  first 

old  before  planting.  I  planted  one  year  pjace  0jd  pjant  refuse  must  be  entirely 
old  crowns.  The  preparation  of  the  bed  cleane<j  up  for  there  the  adult  or  the  egg 


to  have  an  idea 
that  there  is  some  mystery  about  the 
growing  of  asparagus,  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  grow  successfully.  But  this  is 
not  true.  I  believe  this  idea  got  started 
because  in  the  past  years  very  few 
farmers  planted  it.  In  fact,  out  of  the 
large  army  of  farmers  in  this  country 
today,  you  would  be  surprised  if  you 
knew  the  small  number  who  are  growing 
it. 

Some  years  ago  I  planted  three  acres, 
against  the  advice  of  my  neighbors,  who 
all  shouted  at  me  that  it  was  no  use, 
the  climate  was  not  adaptable  for  it.  One 
in  particular  I  remember  continually  re¬ 
peated  that  the  water  was  too  near  the 
top  of  the  soil  in  that  district  for  aspara¬ 
gus.  Useless  to  say  I  totally  disregarded 
this  pessimistic-  advice  and  set  out  my 
asparagus  bed. 

Early  Market  Pays  the  Best 

I  planted  the  Palmetto  variety.  This 
variety  is  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  most  other  varieties,  and  it  is  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  that  you  receive 
your  best  prices,  often  getting  as  high  as 
seven  and  eight  dollars  per  dozen  bunches 
for  it.  This  is  an  item  worth  considering. 
The  stalks  of  the  Palmetto  vary  from 
dark  to  light  green,  are  quite  large,  and 
of  exceptionally  good  eating  quality,  which 
I  think  is  somewhat  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  variety. 

Strong  crowns,  one  year  old  are  a  good 
size  to  plant,  some  prefer  them  two  years 


should  be  made  in  a  most  thorough  man 
ner,  as  it  is  to  last  a  number  of  years. 

Deep  Trenches  Not  Necessary— Crop 
Responds  to  Feeding 

I  planted  my  crowns  early  in  the  spring, 
as  early  as  I  could  get  the  soil  in  good 
condition.  I  think  this  is  the  best  time  to 
plant.  I  ran  the  furrows  out  with  a  plow 
and  clganed  out  with  the  shovel  to  a  depth 
of  one  foot.  I  have  seen  trenches  one 
and  one-half  feet  deep,  and  even  two,  but 
I  found  one  foot  a  sufficient  depth.  This 
is  one  of  the  other  mistaken  ideas  about 
asparagus,  that  it  must  be  planted  in  a 
deep  “trench.” 

I  put  well  rotted  stable  manure  in  the 
rows,  quite  thickly,  then  put  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing  of  soil  over  this,  on.  top  of  which  I 


hibernates  ,  there.  In  the  spring  if  >ou 
find  any  plants  infested  with  them, 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  extremely  good. 
This  spraying  may  well  be  supplemented 
with  poisonous  bait  of  chopped  lettuce  an 
clover,  using  l6  parts  of  this  chopped  ma¬ 
terial  to  one  part  of  calcium  arsenate. 

Another  good  way  to  control  the  slugs 
is  to  leave  shingles  or  pieces  of  boards 
around  under  which  the  slugs  will  con 
gregate.  They  can  be  easily  killed  when 
they  are  revealed.  You  will  undoubt e  y 
find  it  advantageous  to  lime  your  garden. 

Staking  Tomatoes  Gives  Better 
Quality 


Do  you  advise  the  pruning  and  staking 

ing  ui  sun  «vu  u.-o,  —  . .  -  of  tomato  plants'  We  understand  that  in 

planted  the  crowns.  I  planted  them  two  ield  wm  be  better,  but  it  seems  hke a 

-  _ _ j  civ  of  work  to  us.  We  are  thinking  ot  uz 

it  on  a  few  plants  this  summer. 

WE  feel  sure  that  the  yield  will  be  less 
where  tomatoes  are  pruned  and 
staked  than  where  they  are  not.  It  lS 


feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  six 
feet  apart.  Some  have  the  rows  five  feet 
apart,  or  even  less,  but  I  found  the  six 
foot  method  the  best.  When  the  crowns 
get  older  they  spread  and  make  a  wider 


^  U  A-  tliLj  O  i  —  -  —  SlcllV.C\i  LI  IClil  YV  livz  v» 

row,  and  having  them  six  feet  apart  gives  true  tjiat  the  tomatoes  are  likely  to  bigger 
ample  space  for  cultivation.  The  roots  and  pert,aps  they  will  ripen  better.  It  » 
of  the  crown  should  b  spread  out  and 
covered  about  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

After  they  start  to  grow,  the  soil  should 
be  worked  to  them  gradually  until  level. 

They  should  be  kept  well  hoed  and  cul 


and  perhaps  tney  win  ripen 
also  true  that  many  will  rot  if  not  prune 
where  they  touch 'the  ground,  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  wet. 

Where  tomatoes  ^are  grown  for  caniu  » 


Em  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

uWIm  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


They  should  be  kept  well  hoed  and  cul-  wnere  *= »  ~ "  e<U) 

tivated  and  free  from  all  weeds  and  grass,  factory  they  are s  no ^  stak  d  M 

I  mulched  them  very  heavily  in  the  fall.  It  requires  a  tot  o *  “  7  ires  a 

The  first  year  after  planting  I  did  not  cut  pruned  several  are 

any  “grass,”  I  had  a  small  crop  the  second  large  number  of  stakes  ”,aJ 
year,  "and  k  good  fair  crop  the  third  and  «*• 

then  it  increased  steadily,  and  produced  be  panU  by  th  q  for  niarket, 

a  good  heavy  crop  every  year.  early  in  iL  season,  it  ** 

Intercropped  with  Vegetables  First 
Three  Years 

During  the  first  three  years  I  planted 
a  crop  between  the  rows,  as  the  six  foot 
methods  gave  ample  space  for  this.  The 
first  year  I  planted  squash  and  had  a  good 

crop,  which  sold  at  a  good  fair  price.  The  vr  Witn  sweer  ciuvw  ^  '  i.  more 

second  year  I  planted  peppers  and  was  well  in  N.  Y.  State,  but  to  jse«j  in 

satisfied  with  the  rest, Its.  The  third  year  about  sweet  clover _««  g 
I  planted  cucumbers  and  also  had  a  good  New  York.-W.  I.  Flanigan,  « 
crop  which  sold  at  a  good  average  price. 

After  this  I  did  not  plant  anything  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  I  have  heard  many  farm¬ 
ers  say  that  one  reason  against  planting 
asparagus  is  you  have  to  wait  several  years 
before  you  get  a  crop,  and  during  that  time 


pay  to  prune  and  stake  them. 

Who  Has  Had  Experience  wi* 
Sweet  Clover? 

WE  have  had  good  results  so 

with  sweet  clover  for  dairy  P“®  e 
i  N.  Y.  State,  but  wish  to  learn*  ^ 
bout  sweet  clover  as  far  as  raise 
Tew  York.— W.  I.  Flanigan,  New  * 

Here  is  an  excellent  question  for 


cussion.  Let  us  bear  what  other  re 


:ad' 

ha< 


ers  have  accomplished.  The  crop 
merits  and  can  be  applied  in  many  v,a- 
Let’s  have  some  letters  on  your 
perience. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  20,  1926 
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Today— Write 
For  Your  Catalogue 
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Will  you  write  for  your  free  copy  of  Ward’s  Catalogue?  The 
book  is  now  wrapped  and  ready  for  mailing  to  you.  Your 
name  and  address  is  all  that  is  needed. 

We  print  the  convenient  coupon  below  for  your  use.  Will 
you  send  us  your  name  and  address  just  to  say  the  Catalogue 
is  welcome,  to  say  that  you  are  interested  in  knowing  the 
season’s  lowest  prices. 
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Quick  Service 
from  Baltimore 

Imagine  room  after  room,  floor  after 
floor  filled  with  bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to 

you. 

Almost  everything  you  need  for 
Spring,  to  wear  or  f;o  use,  for  the  nome, 
the  garden,  or  the  farm  is  ready  almost 
at  your  hand.  Your  order  reaches  us 
quicker  at  Baltimore,  your  goods  reach 
you  quicker  and  the  transportation 
costs  less.  That  is  why  our  Baltimore 
House  was  built — to  bring  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  a  nearer,  quicker,  money-saving 
service. 

Saving  You  Money 
Our  First  Duty  to  You  ~ 

Ward's  is  a  house  of  Saving.  It  is  our 
first  obligation,  our  greatest  work  to 
offer  you  a  money-saving  price  on 
everything  you  buy. 

But  “How  can  Ward’s  prices  always 
be  lower  ?  ”  you  ask. 

Through  the  vast  buying  power  of 
our  8,000,000  customers,  and  through 
searching  all  markets  of  the  world, 
with  millions  in  ready  cash. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 

To  Get  Low  Prices 

Back  of  this  Catalogue  there  is  over 
$60,000,000  worth  of  merchandise 
bought  for  cash  in  the  largest  possible 
quantities.  Shoes  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pairs;  hosiery,  ten  thousand  dozen 
at  one  time,  stoves  by  the  train  load. 
Such  buying  gets  lower  than  wholesale 
Prices.  Such  buying  gets  prices  close 
to  manufacturing  cost. 

And  this  saving  is  always  yours.  It 


is  part  of  our  work  for  you,  part  of 
our  service  to  you. 

A  Complete  Organization 
of  Baying  Experts 

You,  and  over  8,000,000  customers,  en¬ 
able  us  to  keep  a  complete  organization 
of  experts,  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  buying  goods  for  you . 

These  experts  visit  the  markets  of  the 
world.  A  permanent  buying  organization 
searches  Europe.  We  buy  silk  in  Japan; 
the  new  live  rubber  for  our  tires  come* 
from  the  Orient.  All  Nations,  all  markets 
contribute  to  the  vast  array  of  bargains 
Ward’s  Catalogue  brings  to  you. 

We  Never  Sacrifice  Quality 
to  Make  a  Low  Price 

Big  buying  for  cash  all  over  the  world  is 
one  way  to  make  low  prices.  That  is 
Ward’s  way.  We  never  cut  quality  just 
to  make  a  price  that  is  attractive. 

It  is  easy  to  take  something  out  of  the 
inside  of  a  tire  or  a  shoe  and  get  the  price 
lower.  It  looks  the  same — the  picture  is 
the  same.  The  “wear  ”  isn’t  the  same. 

Ward  quality  is  always  maintained. 
We  quote  low  prices,  the  lowest  prices 
that  quantity  buying,  that  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  millions  in  ready  cash  can 
possibly  secure.  We  do  not  make  low 
prices  by  cutting  quality. 

You  Always  Buy 
On  Approval  at  Ward’s 

Standard  Quality,  Ward  Quality,  makes 
possible  our  complete  guarantee  on  every¬ 
thing  you  buy.  “Your  money  back  if 
you  want  it.” 

Will  you  write  for  the  Catalogue?  The 
coupon  is  printed  for  your  convenience. 
Your  Catalogue  is  ready  for  mailing. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Will  you  write 
for  the  book  and  see  for  yourself  the 
Service,  and  Satisfaction  and  Savin e — 
that  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 


GEORGIA 


TTtU  map  shows  tho  states 
•erred  by  our  Baltimore  house. 
Vast  stocks  of  merchandise  at 
this  central  point  mean  quick 
shipment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.80-B 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Name . . . . . 

Local  Address . . . . 

PO . 

State . . 

A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  will ) 
be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  are  Interested.  V. .... 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ?  ) 


Worlds  Headquarters  for 


MYERS  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  and  Com. 
plete Water  Systems  are  known  through- 
.  out  the  world  for  quality — service — 
and  lasting  satisfaction.  Whether  it  is  a  A j| 

hand  pump  for  the  house  or  bam — a 
power  pump  for  general  service — or 
a  complete  water  system  for  the  a | 
home,  farm  or  country  estate — 
there  is  a  Myers  outfit  that  Am® f  j7V>/®§ 
exactly  “fills  the  bill.”  / ] 

ind  years  t 


For  low  cost  operation- 
of  dependable  service — Myera 
Pumps  and  Water  Systems 
lead  the  field.  Myers  also 
makes  a  complete  line  of  A 
Door  Hangers,  1  lay  and  Am. 

Grain  Unloading  / 
Tools— and  Spray  /  ' .% 

Pumps  and  Power  /  r  r 

Spray  Rigs.  /  / 


y— See  your 
MMr  dealer  or 
*  -.A  unrite  us  to* 
day  for  his 
Mr  name  —  the 
Y  Myers  Catalog 
—  and  complete 
information  about 
the  Myers  Products 
that  interest  you. 


WfTEP  SYSTEMS  —  HAY  TOOLS  -  POOP  BANGERS 


The  F.  E*  Myers  &  Bro.  Company 

264  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 


NURSERY  STOCK 

SPECIAL— For  $3.00  I  will  ship  by  Express  well  packed,  the  following 
True  to  Name,  Free  from  Disease,  Well  Rooted  Fruit  Trees,  3  to  5  feet: 

Apple—  Peach— 

2  Yellow  Transparent  Early.  2  Elberta  Mid-season. 

2  Maiden  Blush  August.  2  J.  H.  Hale  August. 

2  Delicious  Winter.  2  Mayflower  June. 

2  Grimes  Golden  2  Health  Cling,  Latest  Canner. 

You  may  change  to  all  Apple,  or  all  Peach  as  you  desire.  1  his  Stock 
is  all  grown  in  my  own  Nurseries  and  Guaranteed  up  to  standard  in  every 
way.  Order  early  as  I  can  usually  begin  shipping  South  by  middle  of 
February  until  April  15th.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots  in  all  grades 
and  varieties,  as  I  have  a  complete  assortment  to  select  from.  I  employ  no 
Agents,  but  deal  direct  with  the  Fruit  Grower 

■yHOMAS  BEAN,  STATION  A.,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 


CD  1 1  IT  TDCCC  Peach>  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Quince. 
I  nil  I  l  I  IlLLu  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 


Established  a  Third 
of  a  Century 


T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 


Catalog  up o  • 
Application 


MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY  Lock  Box  144.  PERRY,  OHIO 

 t 


■0  SEEDS 

[fir&wn  From  SeiectStoc-k 


—None  Better- 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  tc  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  M.  SHUMWAY  Rockford.  Ilf. 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  foo  can  clear  your 
quicklv  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip-  ’ 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000in  spare  time. 

—  It’s  easy.  Write  aalck 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  , 

1423  -29ttiStr.,Centerville,lowa  ' 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines 

and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

Grown  expressly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the 
large  Fruit  grower  and 
Home  Maker  unequalled  in 
price  and  quality.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Our 
forty  years  experience  in 
the  orchard  and  nursery 
enables  us  to  know  and 
produce  the  kind  of  trees 
required  by  the  planters  to 
insure  their  success.  Write 
today  for  our  large  56 
page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog. 

It  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Ypple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20c 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

A  Substitute  Crop  When  the  Seeding  Fails 


I  have  an  eight  acre  field  which  I  seeded 
to  alsike  and  timothy  last  spring.  In  some 
places  the  seeding  is  good,  in  some  not  so 
good  and  in  some  places  there  is  no  seed¬ 
ing.  I  have  top  dressed  half  of  it  with  ma¬ 
nure.  Will  it  help,  if  I  take  a  seeder  arnd 
put  some  more  grass  seed  on  this  spring. — 
H.  B.  L.,  New  York. 

HERE  are  a  number  of  possible  solu¬ 
tions  to  your  hay  problem.  We  doubt 
if  you  will  experience  any  success  from 
reseeding  this  spring. 

In  the  first  place  you  may  seed  those 
bare  areas  to  a  grass  such  as  millet.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  very  little  nutritive  value 
in  millet  as  far  as  cows  are  concerned. 
We  do  not  think  a  great  deal  of  the  crop, 
only  in  a  very  extreme  case  where  corn 
may  fail  and  a  man  has  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  fill  up  his  cows.' 

It  strikes  us  that  possibly  you  may  be 
able  to  seed  sweet  clover  in  the  bare  spots 
and  you  might  pull  through  something 
worth  while. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  suggestion  ? 
Call  on  your  county  farm  bureau  man  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  be  willing  to  help  you 
make  a  demonstration  plot  of  this  in  order 
to  point  out  to  other  farmers  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  recovering  a  loss  such  as  you 
face.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  lime 
the  land  because  sweet  clover  is  a  heavy 
feeder.  You  can  still  seed  sweet  clover. 
It  is  worth  trying. 


Putting  Radio  Mast  on  Barn 

“Please  tell  me  whether  having  the  mast 
for  my  radio  aerial  on  our  barn  adds  any¬ 
thing  to  the  lightning  hazard  or  not.  The 
barn  is  30  feet  to  peak  and  a  16-foot  2  by 
2  hardwood  mast  is  set  on  the  highest  point 
of  barn  and  guyed  to  the  corners  of  the 
barn  and  to  the  steel  windmill  tower.  The 
aerial  extends  to  the  house.  Total  height 
of  mast  45  feet.  The  guy  wires  to  the  barn 
are  grounded  to  the  copper  lightning  rods, 
the  guy  wire  to  the  windmill  is  grounded 
to  the  steel  tower,  while  the  aerial  is 
grounded  with  a  lightning  arrester  at  the 
set.  The  barn  is  fully  rodded  with  Copper 
lightning  rods,  with  three  points,  and  is 
filled  with  hay.  The  highest  point  of  the 
barn  is  thus  extended  16-feet,  and  the 
question  in  our  minds  is,  whether  this  in¬ 
creases  the  lightning  hazard  any.” — A.  N„ 
New  York. 

UTTING  a  mast  on  a  building  with¬ 
out  properly  grounding  it  does  increase 
the  lightning  hazard,  since  it  raises  the 
building  that  much  above  surrounding 
objects  and  still  does  not  provide  proper 
grounding.  With  the  careful  grounding 
you  have  given  your  guy  wires,  however, 
you  have  probably  not  increased  the  lightn¬ 
ing  hazard  at  all.  One  thing  you  omitted 
which  you  should  have  done  for  the  great¬ 
est  protection.  You  should  have  put  a 
regular  lightning  rod  point  on  top  of  your 
wooden  mast,  and  then  have  connected 
this  point  to  each  of  your  three  grounded 
guy  wires.  This  would  have  given  you 
the  brush  discharge  for  which  the  lightn¬ 
ing  rod  points  are  put  on,  the  idea  being 
to  discharge  the  accumulated  electric 
charge  gradually  and  thus  prevent  any 
flash  discharge  from  occurring.  With  this 
addition,  I  should  say  that  your  barn  would 
be  about  as  near  perfect  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  as  it  is  possible  to  secure.  You  will 
find  that  the  addition  of  the  point  on  top 
of  the  mast  will  decrease  ihe  static  trouble 
to  some  extent. — I.  W.  D. 


Practicability  of  Chemical 
Toilet 

“Have  noticed  recently  mention  of  a 
chemical  closet  for  replacing  the  outdoor 
privy,  and  as  1  am  a  farmer  with  no  pres¬ 
ent  water  supply  for  flushing  an  ordinary 
toilet,  I  should  like  to  know  more  about 
the  first  cost  of  a  chemical  toilet,  what  the 
cost  of  operating  one  is  per  year,  and  how 
satisfactory  they  are  in  the  average  farm 
home.”— M.  C.  W. 

HE  chemical  toilet  is  of  course  not  j 
be  .  compared  with  a  good  water- 
flushed  toilet  so  far  as  cleanliness,  ease 
of  taking  care,  and  general  desirability; 
but  it  certainly  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  outdoor  privy  in  all  respects,  especially 
in  rainy  or  cold  weather.  It  must  be 
furnished  with  ventilator  pipe  to  create 
an  outward  draft,  and  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  secured. 

The  first  cost  of  such  a  toilet  will  de¬ 
pend  very  much  on  how  "elaborate  it  is. 


Some  are  not  much  more  than  a  box  o 
seat  over  a  pail,  which  must  be  emptied  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  these  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply,  say  from  $6.oo  to  $8.oo  up. 
-Others  are  more  elaborate  and  are  built 
over  a  tank  in  which  the  disinfecting  solu¬ 
tion  is  kept,  requiring  cleaning  out  only 
two  or  three  times  per  year.  The  cost  of 
the  disinfecting  solution  is  not  very  great, 
probably  three  or  four  dollars  per  year  per 
person  covering  this  expense. 

If  no  better  location  is  available,  these 
chemical  toilets  can  be  placed  in  a  large 
closet  or  in  some  part  of  the  house  whirl} 
can  be  curtained  off,  and  if  proper  care  is 
observed  and  a  good  ventilator  is  provided 
and  the  disinfecting  material  is  used  prop¬ 
erly,  no  disagreeable  conditions  need  re¬ 
sult  except  that  of  frequent  emptying  of 
the  refuse.  At  any  rate  they  cost  so  little 
and  are  such  a  big  improvement  over  the 
outdoor  privy  that  no  one  who  thinks  much 
of  his  family’s  comfort  and  health  can 
affort  not  to  do  away  with  the  privy. — 
I.  W.  D. 


Grass  Seed  Mixture  for  Pasture 

What  mixture  of  grasses  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  seeding  a  pasture  in  barley  as  a 
cover  crop  this  spring. — G.  W.,  New  York. 

OU  do  not  specify  whether  or  not  the 
pasture  is  to  be  permanent  or  whether 
the  hay  crop  is  to  be  removed  and  then 
pastured.  If  you  are  going  to  take  off 
Hy,  it  is  advisable  to  Tise  8  pounds 
timothy,  2  pounds  each  of  red  clover, 
alsike  clover,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  white 
clover,  red  top  and  orchard  grass.  If 
you  are  in  a  section  where  you  have  good 
limestone  soil  you  may  substitute  meadow 
fescue  for  orchard  grass. 

If  this  field  is  going  to  be  pastured  only, 
it  is  recommended  to  use  half  as  much 
timothy,  namely  4  pounds  instead  of  8 
pounds. 

You  will  observe  there  is  a  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  clover  in  these  mixtures!  !e 
sure,  whien  you  buy  clover  seed  that  you 
get  quality  stock.  It  always  pays  on  the 
stand.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  your  clover 
will  need  lime  if  they  are  to  thrive. 


A  Barley  With  Smooth  Beards 

T  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the 
*■  article,  “Should  We  Grow  Barley  in 
Place  of  Oats.”  The  fact  you  men*  on 
about  the  beards  is  one'hundred  percent 
true,  but  two  years  ago  I  ran  across  a 
barley  which  has  perfectly  smooth 
beards. 

A  person  can  work  in  this  grain  with 
as  much  ease  as  in  oats  and  the  beards 
will  not  cling  or  bother  at  all.  I  he 
grain  is  known  as  black  barley.  he 
shuck  is  black  but  the  grain  is  white.  It 
yields  as  well  as  other  barley  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  weather. 

It  is  a  favorite  with  the  threshers  and 
with  all  who  work  in  it.  I  feel  I  should 
pass  a  good  thting  along. — H.  A.  S.,  N.  Y. 


Thinking  It  Over 

Monahan — -Tis  alzvays  th’  un- 
ixpicted  that  happens.  Whin  Oi  taint 
home  full  lasht  noight  Oi  expicted  me 
ivoife  would  hit  me  wid  a  poker. 

Mulerhan — An  she  didn’t? 

Monahan — lio;  she  hit  me  wid 
th’  flat-iron’  and  pianny-shtool. 

— Judge. 


RESULTS  IN  1914 

None  applied  . 387 

60  lbs. — in : 

133  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 
100  lbs.  Sulfate  of  Ammonia 

285  lbs.  Tankage  . .438 

80  lbs. — in: 

200  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 
150  lbs.  Sulfate  of  Ammonia 

285  lbs.  Tankage . 4J>6 


RESULTS  IN  1919 


None  applied  . 245 

70  lbs. — in: 

166  lbs  Nitrate  of  Soda 
125  lbs. Sulfate  of  Ammonia 
285  lbs.  Tankage  . 338 


tested  Farm  Seeds 

Direct  to  You  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Prices  Consist¬ 
ent  With  the  Highest  Possible  Quality 

Eveiy  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  and  sold  under  Dibble’s  famous,  ten  day, 
money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

Dibb™  ’Si?:  B’  NorthernST°wn  Grimm  and  Canadian  Variegated  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover 
Michigan  Grown,  Mammoth  Red  Clover,  Ohio  grown, Purity,  our  test  above  99.50% 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Timothy,  Purity  our  test  99.70%. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  Average  alsike  20%,  the  seeding 
bargain  of  the  year  at  $5.50  per  bushel. 

Dibble  s  Heavyweight  Oats,  in  our  experience,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive 
variety,  as  low  as  $1.00  per  bushel  in  large  lots. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  8  varieties,  both  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  and  the  silo,  average 
germination  above  90%  and  as  low  as  $2.00  per  bushel.  Think  of  if,  around  50c 
tor  enough  tested  seed  corn  to  plant  an  acre.  Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid,  as 
per  offer  on  page  30  of  our  Catalog. 

Dibble  s  Seed  Potatoes,  12  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  any  quantity 
trom  barrels  to  carloads,  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Send  at  once  for  Dibble  s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight 
Prepaid  Prices.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

ADDRESS : 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y„  Box  A 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 
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Potatoes  Need  Nitrogen — 
How  Much 


Carl  R.  W oobAard 


DOTATOES  need  nitrogen — plenty  of 
it.  Unlike  clover  and  the  other 
legumes  they  cannot  take  it  from  the  air, 
but  must  absorb  it  into  their  roots  from 
the  soil.  Since  the  potato  has  a  short 
growing  season  it  does  best  when  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  in  a  readily  available  form.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  chemical  fertilizers 
are  particularly  effective  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  potatoes. 

But  just  how  much  nitrogen  does  the 
potato  crop  require?  That  depends  upon 
a  number  of  things — the  soil,  the  climate 
of  the  region  and  the  like.  A  fair  idea 
of  the  nitrogen  requirements  of  potatoes 
in  the  intensive  potato  growing  regions  of 
the  east  mayr  be  had  from  the  experiments 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Long-time  Experiments  Conducted 


Fertilizer  experiments  were  conducted 
over  a  period  of  thirteen  years  (1908- 
1920),  on  a  level  and  uniform  slit  loam 
soil,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  A  rotation 
of  corn,  potatoes,  rye  and  hay  was  grown 
■- 1  three  plots.  No  manure  was  used,  but 
all  plots  received  the  same  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  an  dpotash  in  any  given 
year.  To  determine  the  effects  of  vary¬ 
ing  quantities  of  nitrogen,  one  plot  re¬ 
ceived  none  of  this  element,  one  a  medium 
ap„  lication,  and  the  third  a  heavier  treat¬ 
ment. 

Potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  Type 
were  planted.  The  fertilizer  materials 
used  on  the  potatoes,  the  amounts  of 
actual  nitrogen  they  contained,  and  the 
yields  they  produced  are  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing' table  : 


RESULTS  IN  1909 


Nitrogen 

Increase 

Applied 

Yield 

over 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

Check 

bu. 

bu. 

None  applied  . 

30  lbs. — in: 

.203 

— 

80  lbs.  Nitrate  of 
257  lbs.  Tankage 

Soda 

.232 

29 

60  lbs. — in: 

160  lbs.  Nitrate  of 
514  lbs.  Tankage  . 

Soda 

.280 

86 

(U)  195 

f 

1 


100  lbs. — in:  & 

266  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

200  lbs.  Sulfate  of  Ammonia 

285  lbs.  Tankage  . . 325  80 

Every  increase  in  the  application  of 
nitrogen  resulted  in  a  profitable  increase 
10  yield,  up  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  In  1909  30  pounds  brought  an  in¬ 
crease  of  86  bushels.  The  increases  were 
5yge  also  in  1914  when  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  produced  a  gain  of  51  bushels, 
fnd  80  pounds  69  bushels.  Seventy  pounds 
in  1919  resulted  in  an  increase  of  93 
bushels,  somewhat  more  than  was  received 
from  the  heavier  application  of  100  pounds. 

On  the’  basis  of  these  findings,  Dr.  Burt 
L-  Hartwell  and  S.  C.  Damon,  the  authors 
0  jhe  bulletin  state:  “The  present  appli¬ 
cations  for  potatoes  on  the  regular  rota¬ 
tions  being  70  pounds  of  nitrogen,  150 
pounds  of  phosphoric  oxide  and  80  pounds 
°f  potassium  oxide,  about  16  hundred- 
Weight  of  a  5-8-5  fertilizer  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  these  ingredients.” 

Sixteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  of 
fertilizer  nature  containing  5  per  cent 
cr  nitrogen  may  seem  like  a  rather  heavy 
application,  but  its  effectiveness  has  been 
established  by  eastern  potato  growers. 


QUALITY  SEEDS  AT 
ADVANTAGEOUS  PRICES 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth-while  reputation  for  re¬ 
sults.  Join  the  thousands  who  annually 
reap  a  satisfactory  harvest  from  K.  & 
W.  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  f  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
OFFERS  l  $1.25  “  “  $1.00 

in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 
Select  from  our  illustrated  catalog  No. 
126,  we  mail  FREE  immediately  on  re¬ 
quest.  What  address,  please? 


KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen's  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.Itpays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

1 70  .E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  M<L 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ITord’s  Sound 
TField  Seeds 


Of  course  you  want  the  best  Seeds  of 
high  quality,  vitality  and  purity. 
Ford's  Sound  Seed  is  backed  by 
an  experience  and  reputation  of  forty-five  years 

at  it.  Ford's  Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn  ia  only 
one  of  our 

Snpeiolfioo  A  present  will  be  3ent  with  onr 
ojlcualUCS  first  letter  to  all  who  ask  for  onr 
catalog  of  Field  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Bulbs, 
Plants,  and  Perennials.  Write  today. 

FORD  SEED  GO.,  Box  2 ,  Ravenna,  O. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

,  ROY 

ROLLER 

Write  LeRoy PIowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong, heaithy.tremendcmsbearingstock.  World’s 
greatest  new  everbearing  strawberry  MASTODON 

GRAPE  PLANTS 

Large  supply  at  low  prices. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Plum.  All  hardy northern  grown.  Full  'ins 
of  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  at  S10.00  per  1000  All  at  wholiale  nricesfo? 
finest  plants  grown.  Free  Catalog.  Writ^today! 

F.  C,  STAHEHN  &  SON,  Box  Id  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  113,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


00  in  cash 
’"'Prizes 

^  Feeders  6f 
Hairy  Cows 
'an&BeeT  Cattle 


State  fairs  and  livestock  shows  are  feed¬ 
ing  contests.  The  premium  list  is  the  book 
of  rules.  Contestants  pay  an  entry  fee  or 
stall  rent  and  buy  their  feed. 

Most  fairs  and  shows  are  commercial  enterprises,  yet 
they  are  supported  by  all  agricultural  colleges,  livestock 
associations  and  farm  papers  because  they  help  the  £ 
farmer  and  feeder. 

We  believe  in  rewarding  feeders  for  their  skill  in  get¬ 
ting  the  utmost  out  of  their  feeding  materials,  therefore 
we  have  launched  the  greatest  feeders'  contest  of  all. 

No  Entry  Fee — No  Stall  Rent 


Feed  Less  Grain 
Make  More  Money 
by  Balancing 
the  Ration 
'  with 

B 


E 


14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds 
7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows 
14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders 
12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers 
24  Prizes  for  herd  managers 
37  Prizes  for  co-operating  feed  dealers 
122  Prizes,  totaling 


$  3,000.00 
2,100.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,650.00 
1,250.00 
2,500.00 
$15,000.00 


El 


E 


E 


Every  feeder  of  six  or  more  dairy  cows,  or  forty  or 
more  beef  cattle  is  urged  to  enter  this  contest.  You 
can  feed  anything  you  like  just  so  the  grain  ration  |j 
contains  25%  or  more  of  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

Enter  this  contest  and  you  will  make  more  money. 
Experts  in  feeding  will  visit  you  and  show  you  how. 
You  will  go  through  it  richer — both  in  experience  and 
money.  Contest  starts  April  1 — ends  September  30, 
1926. 

The  simple  rules  and  conditions  are  given  in  our  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  4.  Write  for  this  bulletin  and  say  whether  you 
wish  to  enter  as  Cow  Testing  Assoiation,  Individual 
Dairyman,  or  Beef  Feeder,  so  we  can  send  you  the 
right  entry  blanks. 


El 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Manf’rs 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


□ 


□ 


J 


Don’t  Pay 
for  4  Months 


We  will  send 
you  the  Famous 
Metal- to-Metal 1 


’an 


and  yon  don’t  send  us  a  cent  for  four  months  Free 
trial.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metai 
wherever4here  is  wear  and  strain.  No  old-fashioned 
buckles.  Amazing  strength  and  durability  Aet  ouick! 
WRITE  TODAY 

19th  St.  &  California  Ave.  Phiraon 

I  Dept.  3  u-6  2  uncago 


BABSON  BROS, 


SELDOM  SEE 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off,  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
Concentration — only  a  few  drops  re¬ 
quired  at  an  application.  $2.50  per  bottle 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions  and  Book  8R  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc,  579  Lyman  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  SO  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  I REEDTO  YOTJwitli 
Sample  CardB  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Est. 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


We  manufacture  a  read} 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  Inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  In 
t  or  -1  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


FENCING 

ted  G 
ights. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. :  uses  all  waste  beat. 

Write  for  catalog. 

>’  u. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


f  100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Csed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

MEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  BURLINGTON,  N.  i. 


Let  Me  Puts  the  Ottawa 

Send  You  the  Working  For  Tou 

Greatest  LOG  SAW  Offer 

— I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  15  cords  a  day— easy. 
Falls  trees,  saws  limbs.  Make  bitf  money.  Ub©  4  H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Ssws  fsster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Pay  Trial  Offer  and  bin:  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURIN'.  COMPANY 
Room  801-W  Magee  Bldg,  Plttsbnrgh,  Pa. 
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Grange  to  Fight  High  Taxes 

(Continued  from  page  187) 


paying  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
state  and  local  taxes. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  (b)  that 
“Another  broad  elastic  tax  base  should  be 
secured.” 

After  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  drastic  changes  should  be  made 
at  once. 

The  first  one  is  to  abolish  the  State  Gen¬ 
eral  Property  Tax. 

All  organized  agriculture  in  the  state 
are  a  unit  in  demanding  the  abolition  of 
this  tax. 

If  this  is  done  it  will  still  leave  real 
estate,  less  than  one-third  the  wealth,  sad¬ 
dled  with  $486,000,000,  or  71  per  cent  of  all 
the  state  and  local  taxes  for  1924. 

If  the  total  State  and  Local  taxes,  for 
1924,  had  been  equally  distributed  over  all 
the  wealth  the  rate  would  have  been  less 
than  r  per  cent  but  the  rate  for  real  estate 
for  1923  was  2.3993  and  was  no  less  for 
1924  and  probably  more  and  this  year  the 
rate  will  be  at  least  2.4  per  cent  when  all 
the  taxes  are  considered. 

Common  Schools  Need  Relief 

Not  only  should  the  State  General  Prop¬ 
erty  Tax  be  abolished  but  further  relief 
should  be  granted  through  the  state  assum¬ 
ing  the  burden  which  the  state  constitution 
places  upon  it  as  to  the  Common  Schools 
and  relief  should  also  be  furnished  from 
local  road  taxes  through  a  gasoline  tax, 
administered  by  the  state,  and  sent  back 
into  the  counties. 

Now  as  to  the  new  elastic  tax  base : 
this  subject  is  too  large  and  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  exhaustively  here  but  it 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Spec¬ 
ial  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Re¬ 
trenchment  and  the  principles  are  fairly 
well  defined. 

1.  All  the  wealth  of' the  state  should 
share  .the  increasing  cost  of  State 
and  Local  government. 

2.  Exemptions  have  grown  out  of  all 
reason  and  should  be  reduced  or 
abolished  (21  per  cent  of  all  real 
estate  in  New  York  State  is  now  ex¬ 
empt). 

3.  The  future  basis  of  taxation  should 
be  more  largely  on  income  and  less 
on  value.  The  General  Property 
Tax  is  a  Capital  Levy. 

4.  Personal  Income  and  Corporation 
taxes  should  help  take  up  the  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  State  and  Local 
government. 

5.  Probably  the  exemption  limit  on  per¬ 
sonal  incomes  should  be  lowered. 

6.  We  should  have  an  unincorporated 
Business  Tax. 

7.  Probably  increased  Inheritance 
Taxes. 

8.  More  attention  paid  to  fees,  licenses, 
etc. 

This  list  is  not  exclusive  and  1  have 
not  attempted  to  cover  the  ground  ex¬ 
haustively. 

From  Flexible  Income  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  Tax  rates  one  much  to  be  desired 
collateral  effect  will  follow;  very  wealthy 


men  and  large  corporations  will  then, 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent,  in  a  way  they  do  not 
have  now,  and  when  they  see  increased 
income  and  corporation  taxes  looming 
ahead  they  will  work  mightily  for  econ¬ 
omy.  As  the  law  now  stands  these 
rates  do  not  change  and  they  are  not 
vitally  concerned. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  neither  good 
business  nor  good  politics  to  load  an  un¬ 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  government  on 
to  the  General  Property  Tax;  eventually 
the  people  who  are  being  imposed  upon, 
the  land  owners  in  the  country,  and  the 
rent  payers  in  the  city,  will  combine  and 
when  this  happens  those  who  have  been 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  are  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it  and 
you  will  then  hear  cries  against  Blocs, 
Communism,  and  Bolshevism  and  other 
isms. 

The  only  foundation  on  which  a 
formidable  Socialism,  Communism,  or 
Bolshevism  can  be  built  in  this  country 
is  injustice. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  once 
make  up  their  minds  that- the  country  is 
being  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  they 
will  change  the  government. 

Learn  or  Perish  is  the  universal  law. 


The  Cause  of  Bloody  Milk 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
About  two  months  ago  we  bought  a  cow 
which  seemed  all  right  when  we  got  her, 
but  later  gave  bloody  milk  for  about  a 
week.  We  have  since  heard  that  she  has 
given  bloody  milk  before.  She  is  in  good 
condition  and  a  heavy  milker.  Please  tell 
me  what  you  think  could  be  the  cause  and 
if  it  is  safe  to  use  the  milk. — Mrs.  O.  L., 
West  Virginia. 

’  |  ’HERE  are  weral  causes  for  the  con- 
dition  commonly  known  as  bloody 
milk.  Blood  may  escape  with  the  milk 
when  the  udder  has  been  injured  by  blows. 

The  usual  cause  is  a  congested  and 
spongy  condition  of  the  glands  of  the 
udder.  This  is  usually  caused  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  circulation  .through  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  richer  and  more  abundant  food 
when  the  cow  is  und  r  the  excitement  o- 
heat. 

Sometimes  milk  will  assume  a  pinkish 
tinge  which  may  result  from  eating  irrit¬ 
ant  plants,  such  as  buttercups,  larkspurs, 
anemone,  monkshood,  clematis  and  helle- 
1  me.  If  milk  becomes  red  after  it  is 
drawn  it  may  be  also  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  mold,  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
on  bread. 

In  some  cases  the  blood  may  come  mm 
small  sores  inside  the  milk  ducts  of  the 
teats.  If  this  is  the  case,  dissolve  a  half 
a  dram  of  tannic  acid  in  3  ounces  of  water 
and  inject  a  very  little  of  this  solution  into 
the  teats  from  which  the  bloody  milk  comes 
after  each  milking. 

Epsom  Salts 9  Good  Remedy 

The  general  treatment  will  vary  with 
the  cows.  Where  die  glands  are  congested 
it  is  usually  recommer  lee  to  give  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  and  daily  thereafter  one- 


“Hear  your  ivife’s  been  sick,  Plank.  IIozv’s  she  getting  along?” 

“Oh,  ’bout  the  same.  But  what’s  worryin  me  is  that  one  of  the  horses  has 
been  took  down  r  the  same  complaint.” — Life. 
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half  ounce  of  salt  peter  with  a  dram  of  I 
chlorate  of  potash.  Bathe  the  udder  with 
hot  or  cold  water  and  rub  with  camphor¬ 
ated  oil  or  camphorated  lard.  Watch  the 
food  so  that  it  is  not  too  rich.  Pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pasture  to  see  that  no  nox¬ 
ious  weeds  mentioned  may  be  present.  The 
hardening  of  the  udder  may  be  overcome 
by  the  rubbing  or  massage  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Iodine  ointment,  I  part;  soft 
soap,  two  parts.  Careful  milking  is  im¬ 
perative. 

Regulations  for  Bringing  Cattle 
Into  the  State 

What  are  the  State  Regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  bringing  of  cattle  into  this  State 
from  another  State?  I  intend  to  purchase 
a  herd  sire  from  a  herd  in  another  State 
and  wish  to  be  sure  that  everything  is  done 
in  a  legal  manner. — H.  F.  D.,  New  York. 

* 

HTHE  New  York  State  law  says  that 
none  shall  knowingly  bring  any  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  an  infectious  disease  into 
the  state  and  that  if  precautions  were  not 
taken  to  see  whether  they  had  a  disease, 
then  they  were  brought  in  knowingly. 
Animals  brought  in  from  without  the 
State  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
markets  are  considered  to  have  been 
brought  in  with  sufficient  precautions. 

Any  person  bringing  in  cattle  for  breed¬ 
ing  or  dairy  purposes  is  required  to  make 
a  written  report  to  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  telling  where  the 
cattle  came  from,  over  what  roads  they 
traveled,  their  destination  and  when  they 
will  arrive.  If  there  is  filed  within  ten 
days,  a  report  of  a  veterinarian  approved 
by  the  state,  saying  he  has  examined  the 
animals  and  found  them  healthy,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  .will  issue 
a  permit  to  remove  them  immediately. 
Where  cattle  are  brought  in  under  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection,  the  State  law  does  not 
apply. 

The  Commissioner  may  order  animals 
coming  into  the  State  to  be  held  at  any 
place  for  inspection  and  if  they  are  found 
to  have  an  infectious  or  communicable 
disease  they  may  be  destroyed. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  giving 
him  all  information  about  the  animal  you 
intend  to  bring  into  the  State.  If  the 
animal  is  not  from  an  accredited  herd  it 
will  be  wise  to  have  him  tuberculin  tested 
before  buying,  both  for  your  own  protec¬ 
tion  and  to  facilitate  bringing  him  into 
the  state. 
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f.o.  b.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Is  the  price  of  the 
Delco-Light  Plant 
illustrated  above.  A 
few  dollars  more 
cover  freight,  instal¬ 
lation,  wiring  and 
fixtures.  The  total 
cost  can  be  paid  on 
easy  terms. 


YOU  know  what  Delco-Light 
would  do  for  your  home. 
You  know  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  to  have  plenty 
of  bright,  clean,  safe  electric 
light — as  well  as  ample  electric 
power  for  pumping,  churning, 
washing,  and  other  chores. 

But  do  you  know  how  easy  it 
is  for  you  to  have  all  these 
things?  Do  you  know  that  for 
a  small  down  payment  you  can 
have  this  Delco-Light  installed 
in  your  home — with  five  beauti* 
ful  spun  brass  light  fixtures — 


with  all  wiring  done — and  that 
the  total  cost,  payable  in  easy 
installments,  is  only  $248?  (A 
little  more  west  of  the  Missis*! 
sippi.) 

Think  of  it — Delco-Light,  in 
your  home,  ready  to  switch  on 
the  lights  for  less  than  $250 — 
and  that  payable  on  easy  terms! 

Don’t  wait.  Write  to  the 
nearest  Delco-Light  Representa¬ 
tive  or  direct  to  us  for  the  details 
of  this  wonderful  offer. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept,  J-27  DAYTON,  OHIO 


i 
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DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  Street 

NEW  YORK  -  -  N.Y.  - - - _ 

DEPENDABLE  \&SsFrS1* 

DELCO-LIGHT1 


Symptoms  of  Blackleg 

We  recent  had  a  heifer  die,  and  from 
the  symptoms  we  are  wondering  if  she  had 
blackleg.  So  far  as  we  know  we  have  lost 
no  cows  with  the  disease  before.  Will  you 
tell  us  the  symptoms  of  blackleg  and  also 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  tne  loss  of  other 
cattle? — J.  L,  M.  New  York. 

"Vj/'OUNG  cattle  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  months  are  more  susceptible 
to  blackleg  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  the  disease  during  the  fall  or 
spring.  The  symptoms  are  fairly  easily 
recognized.  The  animal  loses  appetite, 
has  a  high  fever,  and  is  affected  with 
swelling  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
frequently  the  thigh  or  shoulder.  These 
swellings  emit  a  peculiar  crackling  sound 
when  pressed,  due  to  the  presence  of 
gas  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  ani¬ 
mal  rarely  recovers  and  death  is  likely 
to  occur  within  12  to  36  hours.  The 
swollen  tissues  appear  dark  in  color 
when  the  animal  is  skinned. 

I  he  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacteria 
that  live  in  the  soil,  and  when  a  pasture 
once  becomes  affected,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  destroy  it.  Spores  of  the  dis¬ 
use  may  lay  dormant  for  a  number  of 
years  until  conditions  become  favorable 
or  its  development.  The  bacteria  usual- 
y  gain  entrance  to  the  animal’s  body 
t  uough  a  wound.  The  best  way  for 
y°u  to  do  is  to  have  your  cattle  vac¬ 
cinated  against  blackleg.  Any  veteri- 
uauan  will  do  this  and  it  is  the  only 

own  way  of  effectively  combatting 


the  disease.  Animals  that  die  from  this 
disease  should  be  burned  or  buried-.  If 
buried  the  hole  should  be  at  least  6  feet 
deep  and  the  carcass  should  be  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  quicklime. 


The  Cost  of  Silage  Corn 

How  can  we  cut  down  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  silage  corn?  We  agree  that  It  Is  fine 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  but  our  cost  accounts 
show  that  it  costs  us  more  to  grow  three 
tons  than  It  does  to  grow  a  ton  of  hay. — 
L.  N.  V.,  New  York. 

/'"''OST  accounts  show  that  most  crops  are 
^  grown  more  cheaply  on  a  unit  basis 
by  increasing  the  yield  per  acre.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  as  much  labor'  up  till  time 
of  harvesting  to  grow  a  poor  crop  as  it 
does  to  grow  a  good  crop,  and  labor  is 
one  of  the  biggest  items  in  growing  any 
cultivated  crop. 

\ 


This  greater  yield  per  acre  for  corn  may 
be  secured  in  one  or  all  of  several  ways. 
If  you  are  not  already  doing  it,  some  care 
as  to  the  selection  of  seed,  getting  the 
right  variety  from  a  source  that  has  high 
germination  test,  will  increase  the  yield. 
Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
friends,  the  yield  can  be  increased  by 
better  and  more  timely  cultivation.  It 
may  be  in  your  case  that  more  fertilizer 
would  pay,  especially  after  taking  care 
of  the  question  of  seed  and  fertilizer. 

Hay  is  one  of  the  cheapest  crops  to 
grow,  but  we  must  have  rotation.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  grow 
silage  to  provide  nutriment  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  supplied  through  hay,  and  yet  it 
may  pay  to  grow  silage.  Most  dairymen 
feel  that  it  has  more  value  for  feeding 
than  the  analysis  would  lead  one  to  think. 
In  your  case  it  may  be  that  a  shorter  rota- 


/ 

tion,  leaving  meadows  only  two  years; 
would  increase  the  yields  of  both  hay  and 
corn. 


“ Gossip  From  The  Barns” 

Each  Sunday  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  publishes  a  department  under  the 
heading,  “Heard  in  the  Horse  Market.” 
The  following  paragraph  from  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  will  prove  of  interest  to  horsemen: 
“Martin  Finn,  of  the  Fiss,  Doerr  &  Car- 
roll  Horse  Company,  New  York  City .  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  through  the  West  last 
week,  saying  that  dealers  in  Illinois  mar¬ 
kets  were  buying  mares  weighing  around 
1,300  pounds  and  shipping  them  to  coun¬ 
try  towns  in  Iowa  to  sell  to  farmers  there. 
Such  a  thing  as  drawing  on  a  state  further 
east  for  farm-horses  is  almost  unexampled 
in  the  Hawkeye  State. 
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A  New  World's  Record 


Hillstead 

Farm 

— the  property  of  Mrs. 
John  Wallace  Riddle, 
Farmington,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  in  October,  1925, 
achieved  a  new  world’s 
record  for  Guernseys 
with  Anesthesia  Faith 
of  Hillstead.  Age  4^2 
years.  Record  19,741.4 
pounds  of  milk,  1,112.5 
pounds  of  fat. 


Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

With  protein  added  lowers  milk  costs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  helped 
make  this  greatest  record  for  Guernseys. 

Hillstead  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  was 
used  continuously  as  part  of  the  grain  ration  fed  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hillstead 
114,354  during  her  recent  World’s  Record  365  day  test  as  well  as  during  her 
two  previous  tests. 

We  have  been  mixing  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  in  our  herd  ration  and 
young  stock  feed  for  several  years,  and  consider  it  a  good  economical  feed  for 
growth,  condition,  and  production.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  David  Munson,  Farm  Mgr. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  will  help  your  cows  make  larger  records  and  larger  profits. 
Under  present  market  conditions  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  Boss  Dairy 
Ration,  or  other  choice  high  protein  feeds,  supplies  the  choicest  rations  for  the  milking  herd 
at  very  attractive  prices. 

Dairymen  everywhere  realizing  the  present  market  situation  are  basing  the  rations  for  all 
their  live  stock  on  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and  are  making  more  milk  and  making  it 
more  profitably.  12] 

The  Quaker  Company  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Milk  Fight  Around 


Head  Your  Herd 
with  a  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion 

Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka, 
starting  a  305-day  test  at  the  age  of 
two  years  and  six  months  made  a 
WORLD’S  RECORD  when  she 
produced  15,416  pounds  milk  and 
678  pounds  butterfat.  She  did  not 
stop  there.  As  a  4  yr.  old  she  has 
just  completed  a  7  day  test  in  which 
she  made  30.9  lbs.  butter.  By  the 
performance  she  “carries  on”  the 
fame  of  her  distinguished  sire, 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka, 
of  the  best  sons  of  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  the  famous  milk  sire. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  dam  of 
the  bull  zve  offer  you  to  head  your 
herd. 

This  record  of  his  sire  is  just  as  im¬ 
pressive,  with  two  daughters  holding 
butter  records  of  over  28  and  29 
pounds  respectively.  Sufficient  to  say 
this  sire  is  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  a  cen¬ 
tury  sire,  and  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  greatest  of  bulls  Colantha  Joh¬ 
anna  Lad. 

This  young  bull,  born  December 
12,  1924,  gives  every  indication  of 
developing  into  a  famous  sire.  His 
immediate  ancestry  is  as  impressive 
as  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
He  has  all  that  can  be  asked  to  be 
called  really  great. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  always  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

r  ~  -  -  -~MY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  607-B  Frederick,  Md. 


Cut  thi 


H.  E.  McWHINNEY,  President 
EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

77  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in  making  more 
money  out  of  my  dairy  herd  and 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of 
letters  from  actual  owners  of  Empire 
Milking  Machines  relating  their 
experience  with  the  Empire. 


and  End  outflow 
to  make  Dairying 
PJfff BETTER, 


Also  please  send  me  your  booklet 
“How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 
and  your  New  Deferred  Payment 
Plan  that  enables  me  to  pay  for 
the  machine  out  of  savings  and 
added  profits.  I  keep . cows. 


Chicago 


( Continued  from  first  page ) 

tion  was  taken  out  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Kane  County  against  the  Chicago 
health  commissioner  and  several  milk 
dealers,  restraining  them  from  taking 
ai  j  further  action  with  respect  to  en¬ 
forcing  the  testing  for  tuberculosis.  The 
City  of  Chicago  countered  by  passing 
the  ordinance  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  account,  which  makes  it 
imperative  that  milk  for  the  Chicago 
market  after  April  1,  1926,  must  come 
only  from  healthy  herds. 

The  Big  Rush  To  Get  In 

Practically  every  dairyman  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  dairy  district,  who  had  not  tested 
his  cows  for  tuberculosis  up  to  this  time, 
now  began  making  every  effort  to  clean 
up  their  herds  before  April  Fool’s  day. 
The  work  had  not  gone  far  when  federal 
funds  for  indemnifying  owners  of  con¬ 
demned  cattle  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
were  exhausted.  Consequently  all  test¬ 
ing  stopped  for  a  few  weeks  to  be  only 
rc  ently  resumed  by  both  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  veterinarians  under  state  super¬ 
vision.  However,  every  herd  owner 
making  application  for  the  test  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  agreement  to  accept 
only  the  state’s  share  of  indemnification, 
one  third  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
animal,  at  once.  In  the  meantime  the 
state  hopes  that  the  federal  government 
will  pay  its  one-third,  but  if  it  fails  to 
do  so,  the  state  agrees  to  make  good 
and  pay  the  Federal  government’s  share 
after  July  1,  when  the  1925  tax  money 
becomes  available.  Action  is  being  tak¬ 
en  by  state  officials  in  charge  of  tin’s 
eradication  work  to  concentrate  forces 
in  the  Chicago  milk  district  to  test  as 
many  herds  as  possible  by  April  1st. 

Lack  of  Competent  Veterinarians 

The  biggest  factor  that  now  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  large  clean-up  of  diseased 
herds  before  the  city  ordinance  becomes 
operative  is  not  the  opposition  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  the  lack  of  veterinary  help 
to  test  the  thousands  of  cattle  whose 
anxious  owners  have  made  such  sudden 
application  for  the  test.  That  this  turn 
about  in  affairs  was  to  be  expected  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  very  favorable 
location  of  Chicago  with  reference  to 
good  sources  of  milk  from  accredited 
herds  outside  of  the  territory  long  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Chicago  milk  zone.  With 
very  little  extra  cost  milk  in  enormous 
qauntities  is  available  in  the  great  dairy 
state  of  Wisconsin.  With  its  thousands 
of  federally  accredited  herds  that  state 
now  contributes  a  good  share  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  good  milk  supply  and  is  ready  to 
ship  in  much  more.  Other  good  sources 
outside  of  the  regularvmilk  district  of 
this  city  afe  northwestern  Illinois,  east¬ 
ern  Iowa,  northern  Indiana  and  south¬ 
ern  Michigan. 

An  unlimited  source  of  good  milk  else¬ 
where  has  hastened  the  few  remaining 
objecting  producers  in  the  old  milk  zone 
to  a  change  of  heart.  They  are  now  in 
a  mad  scramble  to  get  their  herds  clean¬ 
ed  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  Chicago  milk  ordinance  which  now 
threatens  seriously  to  deprive  them  of 
their  market.  The  tank  car  and  truck, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  ship  milk 
200  and  300  miles  over  night,  seems  to 
have  bested  the  small  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  five  or  six  northeastern  Illi¬ 
nois  counties  who  have  for  many  years 
dominated  the  Chicago  market. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention- the  American  Agriculturist 


Fattens  Hogs  Without  Corn 

T  NEVER  presumed  that  I  was  quali- 
fied  to  write  for  publication  but  of  late 
I  have  noticed  a  number  of  articles  i« 
some  farm  papers  as  though  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  had  been  made.  That  is  that 
pork  can  be  raised  and  produced  without 
corn.  I  therefore  wish  to  give  you  ouf 
experience  here  along  that  line..  W& 
try  and  have  a  good  bunch  of  pigs. un¬ 
hand  at  all  times.  In  the  summer  tim£ 
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they  run  in  a  small  pasture  which  we 
try  to  have  of  alfalfa.  They  are  fed 
ground  barley  in  self  feeders  (the  last 
out-door  feeder  we  got  from  the  A.  A. 
being  the  oil  barrel  and  old  mowing 
machine  wheel).  They  are  furnished 
plenty  of  water  and  a  little  skim  milk. 
|The  latter,  however,  is  negligible  for 
our  calves  are  the  first  consideration  and 
as  they  are  fed  until  nearly  a  year  old 
there  is  very  little  milk  for  pigs.  The 
spring  litters  are  run  until  corn  is  in 
the  dough  and  then  they  are  finished  off 
by  “hogging  down”  a  piece  of  corn. 
[The  fall  litters  are  carried  through  the 
winter  on  alfalfa  hay,  barley  from  the 
self-feeders  and  housed  in  a  shed  made 
bj  threshing  straw  over  posts.  This  is 
erected  far  enough  from  the  buildings 
so  that  the  pigs  get  exercise  when  they 
have  made  sufficient  growth  they  are 
placed  in  a  small  pen  and  fed  to  weigh 
135  pounds  dressed  on  ground  barley 
and  alfalfa  hay.  We  plan  to  market 
from  50  to  80  hogs  this  way  each  year. 

We  raise  our  own  pigs  and  barley.  At 
present  we  are  receiving  14  cents  live 
weight  at  the  farm.  There  is  money  in 
pork  in  New  York  State  when  handled 
in  this  manner.  You  will  note  that  we 
have  cut  the  labor  cost  to  the  miminum. 

You  will  recall  that  I  have  always 
been  “cracked”  on  the  diversified  farm. 
Also  that  I  leaned  just  a  little  in  favor 
of  marketing  all  farm  produce  “on  the 
hoof”  so  to  speak.  To  carry  out  this 
idea  three  years  ago  I  put  in  a  small 
flock  of  sheep.  To  keep  down  the  labor 
we  run  the  sheep  in  an  old  barn  on 
which  the  doors  are  never  closed  and  are 
fed  salt,  alfalfa  hay  and  have  plenty  of 
water  to  drink.  In  the  summer  they 
run  on  a  fair  New  York  State  pasture. 

We  aim  to  have  the  ewes  lamb  about 
the  first  of  April.  This  year  our  first 
lambs  came  Mar.  29th.  On  June  30th 
we  killed  our  first  lambs  one  of  which 
dressed  43)4  pounds.  Note  ewes  nor 
lambs  have  had  no  grain.  Also  labor 
is  cut  to  miminum.  Our  ewes  will  turn 
$14  to  $15  each  this  year.  They  sheared 
a  httle  over  eight  pounds  apiece.  We 
know  there  is  money  in  a-  small  flock  of 
sheep  when  handled  in  this  manner. — 
Frank  M.  Smith. 


If  you  measure  the  gas  with  a  dirty 
$tick,  it  is  likely  to  play  you  a  dirty  trick. 
*  *  * 

Saving  sometimes  means  losing;  eggs 
held  only  a  few  day_  develop  watery  whites 
on  the  way  to  market  and  thereby  bring 
a  lower  price. 

*  *  * 

Last  year  there  were  3,574,880  farm- 
owned  automobiles,  nearly  enough  for  one 
for  every  two  farm  families  in  the  United 
States. 


Carlton  B.  Noyes'  E dgewater  Farm,  Waterloo,  Nebraska 


Mr*  Noyes  says: 

“We  are  having  good  success 
with  our  four  double  unit  milk¬ 
ers,  Two  men  are  milking  eighty 
cows ,  producing  certified  milk.,f 


4t  Slums  ihi  TTlifk 
k  Clear*  j 


&X  TTUf&s  tfa  Cows  Clean 


These  Two  Men  Milk.  Eighty  Cows 
— ?  Producing  Certified  Milk ! 


This  achievement,  while  remarkable,  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  Burrell  results  wherever  Burrell  ma¬ 
chines  are  used.  On  Mr.  Noyes’  EdgewaterFarm,  Bur¬ 
rell  equipment  is  being  used  throughout — Burrell 
Milkers  and  a  Burrell-Simplex  Spray  Vat,  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  perfectly  in  the  production  of  certified  milk  at 
I  ow  cost.  And  two  men  milk  the  80  cows ! 

Just  as  we  know  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating”,  we  find  that  “the  proof  of  a 
milking  machine  is  in  its  performance”.  And  achieve¬ 


ment  following  achievement — clean,  economical  milk 
production  in  large  dairies  and  in  small  dairies  —  is 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Burrell  Milker. 

The  reputation  of  the  Burrell  Milker  is  built 
on  performance,  and  performance  alone— an 
unparalleled  record  of  satisfactory  results  on  practically 
every  type  of  dairy  farm,  and  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  And  despite  superior  quality — despite  vastly 
superior  performance— -the  Burrell  Milker,  installed , 
seldom  costs  more  than  inferior  machines,  installed , 


Send  for  These  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  tells  about  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine  and  the  other  about  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator.  You  should  have  both,  even  though  you  are  not  going  to 
buy  either  a  milker  or  a  separator  just  now.  If  you  ever  want  a  milker  of  which  you 
can  say,  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” ,  or  a  separator  of  which  you  can  say,  “It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean ” — then  you’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  these  catalogs.  Don’t  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that,  because  Burrell  machines  are  so  superior,  they  cost  a  lot  more. 
They  do  not.  Invest  two  cents  in  being  right,  and  send  for  these  catalogs  today. 


you,  doctor,  oV 
window  open  in 


Shorry  to  wake 
'30y,  but  there’sh  a 
your  house” 

‘ 'Which  one/ ” 

The  one  you’re  lookin’  out  of 
«O0  night!” — Life. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  an*  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
We  offer  for  quick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  ef  the 
great  bull  Knowsley  Gift 

Sire:  Flinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

His  dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  In  a  day.  He  Is 
dark  roan.  Straight  and  a  flue  Individual.  Write  about  him. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
W allkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Select  some  heifer  calves  from  our  herd  of  100  head  for 
a  foundation  and  start  right.  We  can  also  supply  for  your 
next  herd  sire  a  young  bull  from  dams  with  records  op  to 
1000  lbs.  butter. 

BREESE^ARM 

Breeso  &  Dana,  Prop’s.  Elmira.  R.  ». 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FREE 

GUERNSEY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION 

If  you  want  a  herd  sire 
If  you  want  some  foundation  animals 
If  you  want  calves,  heifers,  cows  or  bulls 
Our  members  have  them  Be  sure  of 
reliable  information  and  service. 

Write  your  wants 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’  ASSN.  INC. 
Fayette  Park  Bldg.  Box  A 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 

Rernarkable  Results 
irom 

Guernsey  Breeding 

Make  yours  a  finer,  more  profitable 
herd  with  a  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  soon  you’ll 
have  a  valuable  Guernsey  herd,  produc¬ 
ing  better  milk  in  greater  quantities. 
Interesting  facts  are  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  just  drop  us  a  line. 

THE  AMERIO  »  -•  r  *  ■  ~  RNSEY 

CATTLE  CLUB 

9  Grove 

PETERBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

8693 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age  out  of  A.  It. 
cows  and  cows  Bow  on  test.  Sired  by  either  a 
son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Florham  Laddie,  or  a  son  of  Florham  Laddia 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Ultra  May  King.  Also  • 
few  sons  of  Forge  Hill  Warrior.  Three  nearest 
Dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F. 

PRICE  UP  TO  $100 

At  Fanner\  Prirps  Brown  Swls9  Bulls,  Blre# 
rt.il  uriuer  5  rnces.  by  Vogers  CoUege  Bor 

Reuben,  a  son  of  Vogel’s  College  Boy  5638  and  Swiss 
Valley  girl  9th.  Many  times  champions  of  National  Dairy 
Shows,  and  many  State  Fairs.  Accredited  herd.  Write  ts 

W.  E.  JANES,  ESTATE,  Charlotte,  N.  Y„ 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  t# 
Mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


-too  (16); 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

rpHE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
*  A  Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  cj  February  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210 
miles  of  New  York  City.  The  prices 
mentioned  below  are  not  received l  by  the 
farmer  but  go  into  the  pool .  They  are 
prices  dealers  pay  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk - 52.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream - 2.10 

Class  2  B  Ice  Cream - 2.35 

Class  2  C  Soft  Cheese - - - 2.30 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk - 2.00 

,  Class  3B  Whole  Milk  powder - 2.00 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American - 2.00 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
JJew  York  market 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an- 
pounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
piilk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1 - $2.90 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3 - 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
pnd  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
jna’ket. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  prices  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.70 

Class  2 - 2.30 

Class  3A  - 2.00 

Class  3B  - 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  deaiermthe 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
lociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 


mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  SLUMPS  OFF  AGAIN 

CREAMERY  Feb.  9 

SALTED  Feb.  9  Feb.  2  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .43J/2-44  471/2-48  39J/j> -401/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  .  -43  47  -  -39/2 

84-91  score  ..41  -42'/2  42J/2-46^2  35  -39 

Lower  G’d's  40  -  40/2  41/2-42  33J/2-34J/2 

The  butter  market  reversed  itself 
since  our  last  report,  developing  a  very 
decided  weakness,  especially  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  fresh  creamery.  One  of 
the  circumstances  responsible  for  this 
was  the  heavy  snow  storm  that  hit  New 
York  on  the  3rd  and  4th.  It  crippled 
traffic  in  New  York,  making  deliveries 
almost  an  impossibility.  As  a  result 
stock  accumulated  on  the  hands  of  pri¬ 
mary  receivers.  In  an  effort  to  induce 
buying,  prices  were  reduced.  As  this 
is  being  written,  another  snow  storm  is 
raging  over  the  Metropolitan  district 
and  the  chances  are  that  we  will  see  a 
continuation  of  the  situation.  There  is 
apparently  plenty  of  butter  on  hand  to 
take  care  of  the  city’s  need,  the  only 
trouble  being  the  snow  blocked  streets 
which  prevent  the  rapid  distribution  to 
the  retail  stores.  At  the  same  time  the 
Chicago  market  has  suffered  a  decline 
and  that  only  increased  the  pressure  to 
sell.  Buyers  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  on  additional  stock  except  at  real 
attractive  figures.  Butter  is  moving 
into  consuming  channels  very  freely, 
the  chain  stores  especially  retailing  at 
a  very  attractive  figure. 

CHEESE  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

STATE 

FLATS  Feb.  9 

Fresh  fancy  .. - 

Fresh  av’ge  .. — - - 

Held  fancy  ..27/2-29 
Held  av’ge  ..26  -27 


ed  effect.  It  looks  as  though  we  will 
see  easier  prices,  especially  if  receipts 
are  at  all  full.  Live  poultry  is  moving 
with  difficulty  in  New  York  City  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  trucked  to  the 
various  small  distributing  stores.  With 
accumulations  piled  up  on  the  hands  of 
the  first  receivers,  we  may  see  a  more 
easing  tendency.  Lincoln’s  birthday 
coming  on  a  Friday  is  bound  to  cause 
some  heavy  carry-overs. 

On  February  28  the  first  Jewish  holi¬ 
day  of  the  year,  Purim,  will  be  cele¬ 
brated.  At  this  time  fancy  fowls  and 
hen  turkeys  will  be  in  demand.  Those 
who  contemplate  shipping  live  fowls 
should  plan  to  have  their  consignments 
arrive  in  New  York  on  the  24th  or  25th. 
The  26th  may  see  good  prices  but  most 
of  the  buying  will  doubtless  be  on  the 
25th  (Thursday).  This  is  no  time  to 
try  to  unload  a  lot  of  poor  fowl.  Poul- 
trymen,  however,  who  have  been  doing 
some  culling,  as  we  suggested  since  the 
egg  market  broke  over  a  month  ago, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  their 
stock  to  advantage. 


Feb.  2 


Feb.  9 
1925 


24 


28  -29/2  25/4-26 

26/2-27/2  25  - 


Keep  your  horses  working  with 
“SPOHN’S."  Standard  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, , 
Strangles,  Influenza,  Coughs  and  , 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  DogDis-  ] 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not,  ■■ 

i  order  from  ua.  Small  bott>e  60  cents,  large 
I $1.20.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases.  | 

SPuHN  IWESiSfU  CO.Deafc  f  GOSHEN,  1N0. 


Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

M.Roth&  Go. 

(./  Established  1893  J) 

821  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


»H1P  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Feb.  2 

1925 

41-42 

51/2-52 

40- 

50 

-51 

38-39 

49 

-49/2 

37-37% 

47 

-48 

36-39 

47 

-49 

35-38 

44 

-45 

39-42 

50 

-52 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

(At  LHicayo) 

Wheat  .. 
Corn  .... 
Oats  . . . . 


Feb.  9  Feb.  2 

. - 1.76/8 

. - —  .84 

. - .44% 


CASH  GRAINS 

(/If  Neu  York)  Feb. 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. - 

Oats,  No.  2 . . 


9  Feb.  2 
2.06/8 
.96% 
.52% 


Feb.  9 
1925 


1925 


Feb.  9 


PATENTS  k 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
ifficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  739,  Security  Bank  Building 
< direct Iv  e ere ~ c  rfrnot  from  Petent  officer  Wnchington  D  C 


The  cheese  market  has  not  only  been 
very  quiet  but  prices  have  eased  off 
since  our  last  report.  Reports  from  the 
west  state  that  fresh  cheese  has  not 
been  selling  as  freely  as  previously.  This 
has  reacted  on  the  cured  stock  which 
has  been  selling  at  slightly  lower  figures. 
The  reduction  here,  however,  is  only-  a 
fraction  of  a  cent.  Nevertheless  the 
weakness  in  the  western  markets  has 
been  reflected  here.  It  is  said  that  some 
fresh  cheese  has  been  received  in  New 
York  is  being  held  zt  23/2  with  22/2C 
bid  and  no  sales  reported. 

EGGS  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

NEARBY 

WHITE  Feb.  9 

Selected  Extras  40-41 
Av’ge  extras  ....38-39 

Extra  firsts  . 36-37 

Firsts  . 35-36 

Gathered  . 35-37 

Pullets  . 33-34 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 38-40 

The  egg  market  is  slightly  lower  than 
it  was  at  our  last  report.  In  the  middle 
of  the  first  week  in  February  there  was 
a  slight  recovery,  but  only  temporary. 
The  egg  market  is  very  sensitive  and  al¬ 
most  anything  can  happen.  For  one 
thing,  too  many  eggs  are  arriving.  The 
heavy  snow  storm  that  New  York  has 
been  experiencing  has  had  its  effect. 
At  the  same  time  the-  weather  condi¬ 
tions  has  had  a  decided  effect  upon  pro¬ 
duction.  Nevertheless,  we  are  running 
considerably  above  the  lay  of  a  year 
ago.  The  storm  that  hit  New’  York  on 
the  loth  only  aggravated  the  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  have  any  ma¬ 
terial  effect  on  the  city  supply  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  storage  supplies  will 
be  drawm  on  just  as  soon  as  the  price  of 
fancy  fresh  nearbys  start  climbing. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  LIVE  POULTRY 

FOWLS  Feb.  9 

Colored  . 32-33 

Leghorns  . 29-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored . 

Leghorns  . .....33-40 

Broilers  . 45-50 

The  live  poultry  market  is  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  What 
has  been  true  of  the  other  markets  holds 
tme  in  the  live  poultry  game.  The  ter¬ 
rific  snow’  storms  that  New  York  has 
been  experiencing  has  had  a  very  decid- 


(At  tsuffdlo) 

Feb.  6 

Jan.  30 

1925 

30.00 

31.00 

_____ 

Sp‘g  Bran  . 

.23.50 

30.50 

— 

H’d  Bran  . 

.31.00 

33.00 

— 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.28.50 

30.50 

— 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.34.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.33.00 

34.50 

- - - 

Red  Dog  . 

.38.50 

39.50 

- - 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.30.50 

32.25 

- ~ 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.30.50 

32.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.32.50 

33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.40.75 

42.75 

* - 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.50.75 

52.75 

— 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.36.00 

36.00 

- - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.00 

38.50 

- - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.40.00 

40.50 

'  - 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal . 

.47.62 

48.00 

- - 

impossible  for  horses  to  keep  their  feet. 
The  price  range  is  the  same  as  it  was 
a  week  ago,  which  were  as  follows: 

Real  fancy  timothy  that  will  grade 
as  No.  1  and  which  is  very  scarce, 
has  been  bringing  $28  and  something 
that  is  real  choice  might  bring  $1  prem¬ 
ium.  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3,  $22  to 
$24;  Light  clover  mixed,  No.  1;  $26  to 
$27;  No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No.  3,  $19  to 
$20.  Alfalfa,  No.  1,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $19  to  $20.  Oats 
straw  is  bringing  from  $15  to  $16  a  ton 
with  rye  $19  to  $20. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  have  been  meeting  a  very 
good  demand  and  the  market  has  been 
steady  at  $16.50  to  $17  per  hundred  for 
real  prime  choice  marks.  This  has  been 
only  for  the  real  fancy  stuff,  however. 
Most  of  the  trading  has  been  going  on 
for  prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $16.  Com¬ 
mon  and  cull  stock  range  as  low  as  $8. 

The  live  lamb  market  has  been  weak. 
Demand  has  eased  off  considerably  and 
as  a  icsult  prime  stock  has  been  reach¬ 
ing  $14.50  with  difficulty.  Most  of  the 
tradings  havs  been  at  figures  ranging 
from  $10  to  $13.50,  some  culls  running 
lower.  The  live  hog  market  has  been 
steady  and  firm.  Prices  seem  to  have 
an  upward  trend,  stock  weighing  up  to 
150  pounds  bringing  anywhere  from 
$13.50  to  $14.25;  marks  running  from 
160  to  200  pounds  have  been  selling 
from  $14  to  $14.50. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  selling 
very  well.  The  demand  has  been  good 
and’  the  market  has  been  running  not 
only  steady  but  firmer  on  fancy  grades. 
Real  choice  carcasses  have  been  selling 
as  high  as  22  and  23c,  while  prime  stock 
has  been  usually  bringing  20  and  21c. 
.Qther  grades  have  been  selling  down¬ 
ward,  10c  for  small  stock  and  14c  for 
common. 

Dressed  hot  house  lambs  are  bringing 
the  same  price  as  last  week  but  here  and 
there  we  hear  of  a  premium  for  real 
fancy  stock.  Prices  are  ranging  from 
$10  to  $14. 
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Feb.  2 
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. .32-33 

32-33 

-25 

. .29-30 
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-25 

_ _ 

28-38 

. .33-40 

26-39 

28-30 

. .45-50 

-50 

35-38 

POTATO  SLIGHTLY  LOWER  . 

Potato  prices  are  generally  25  cents 
lower  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  see  a  recovery  of 
prices  however,  depending  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  last  blizzard  that  swept  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  If  transportation  is 
help  up  and  the  market  hag  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clear  some  of  its  holdings,  we 
will  unquestionably  see  some  higher 
prices. 

On  the  ,9th  receipts  were  extremely 
light.  In  fact  there  were  no  arrivals  at 
Pier  17  from  Maine  and  inasmuch  as 
carry-overs  were  light  the  market  took 
on  a  very  firm  tone.  This  was  before 
the  snow  storm  set  in  and  it  may  be 
that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  reader  we 
will  see  a  decided  recovery  in  the 
market. 

Other  Farm  Produce 

The  bean  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  a  week  ago,  that  is  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  Red  kidneys  are  the  same  at 
$9  to  $9.60,  White  kidneys  have  narrow¬ 
ed  in  value  changing  from  $8.50  to  $9.25. 
Marrows  have  eased  off  a  little  now  be¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $9,  while  pea  beans  stand 
where  they  were  from  $5.25  to  $5.65. 

The  onion  market  has  not  experienc¬ 
ed  any  change,  trading  is  slow  and  ir¬ 
regular  and  offerings  are  easier  on  ordi¬ 
nary  qualities.  The  best  _New  York 
State  stock  is  bringing  $2.65  but  other 
values  range  down  as  low  as  $1.00  per 
hundred  on  No.  2  stock. 

The  cabbage  market  continues  dull. 
Supplies  are  not  over  heavy  but  any 
attempts  to  push  values  upward  are  un¬ 
successful.  The  market  is  just  drag¬ 
ging.  It  may  be  that  we  will  see  an  im¬ 
provement  immediately  after  the  storm. 

SLOW  SALE  FOR  HAY 

Hay_  has  not  been  selling  well  since 
the  snow"  storm  that  hit  us  this  first 
week  in  February.  However,  prices  re¬ 
main  just  as  firm  as  they  were  previous¬ 
ly.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  hay  is 
responsible  for  the  slow  sale.  Buyers 
are  only  taking  on  their  immediate 
needs,  doing  as  little  trucking  as  possi¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  extremly  slippery 
streets.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  it  is 


Color  Your  Butter 

u  Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  Th*« 
Golden  June  Shade  which 

Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n’t  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 
bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  of 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  sampl? 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington.  Vt. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rootel 
stock.  GenuinS.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  B,  Fredonla.N.  T, 

Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the  wonderfiu 
medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster,  i  o» 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nag* 
ging  foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  ** 
acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury 
1  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool, 
60  square  inches,  lastsmost  families  year  or 

Send  $1  and  if  not  satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  rtur. 

COM  FI  TAPE  LABORATORY.  Box  A  Burlington,  Y*. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


240  Acres,  6  Horses  And 
33  Cattle,  Tractor  With 

Attachments,  crops,  valuable  equipment;  best  marketing 
facilities;  200  acres  tractor  fields,  heavy  wood  &  timber, 
variety  fruit;  pleasant  12-room  house,  large  barn,  «il*' 
garage,  etc.  Everything  $7700,  less  than  one-third  need" 
ed.  Details  pg.  26  big  new  Ulus.  Catalog.  i?ve*' 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

United  States  Government  Alter  Food  Trust 


ON  February  8th,  the  United  States 
government  began  action  in  Baltimore 
against  seven  great  baking  corporations 
and  eight  individuals  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  “a  gigantic  corporation  for 
monopolistic  control”  of  a  variety  of  baked 
products  and  to  force  dissolution  of  some 
of  these  corporations.  •  The  government 
named  in  its  action  the  Ward  Food  Pro¬ 
duct  Corporation,  the  Ward  Baking  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Ward  Baking  Company,  the 
General  Baking  Corporation,  the  General 
Baking  Company,  the  United  States  Bak¬ 
eries  Corporation,  and  the  Continental 
Baking  Corporation. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
state  that  the  main  object  of  this  action 
is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  alleged  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  government  has  asked  permanent  in¬ 
junction  against  any  interlocking  of  direc¬ 
torates,  officers  or  employees  of  the  com¬ 
panies  named  and  has  urged  that  each  of 
the  concerns  involved  be  forced  to  rid 
itself  of  such  stock,  bonds  or  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  indebtedness  in  one  another  that 
they  may  possess. 

The  belief  is  general  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  prepared  to  act  vigor¬ 
ously  against  any  other  such  mergers  or 
amalgamations  of  the  character  reached 
in  the  baking  concerns.  The  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  investigation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  said  that  the  Ward  Food 
Product  Corporation  was  destined  to  be 
developed  into  a  two  billion  dollar  con¬ 
cern. 


United  Dairymen’s  Association 
Recommended  at  Watertown 

ESOLUTIONS  for  one  merged  or¬ 
ganization  for  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  were  passed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  the  latter  part  of  the  week  at 
Watertown  and  attended  by  representatives 
from  ii  counties,  including  Non-poolers, 
Sheffield  producers,  poolers,  and  those  who 
{ire  attached  to  no  group  at  all. 

The  resolution,  adopted  after  an  all  day 
session  during  which  everyone  had  op¬ 
portunity,  to  thoroughly  express  the  ideas 
of  the  dairymen  in  his  home  county,  stated 
that  the  interests  of  all  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  could  be  best  look  1 
after  through  sales  of  their  product  pro¬ 
moted  by  “one  United  Dairymens  Co¬ 
operative  Association”  operating  under 
certain  fundamental  principles. 

These  “fundamental  principles”  were  set 
forth  as  follows :  i.  To  properly  incor¬ 
porate.  2.  Membership  to  be  actual  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed,  and 
exercised  through  a  contract.  3.  A  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  its 
products.  4.  An  equalized  payment  plan. 
$•  Comprehensive  financing  plan. 

Although  adopted  by  the  representatives 
of  Chenango,  Schuyler,  Broome,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Oswego,  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence, 
Franklin,  Lewis,  Oneida,  and  Cortland 
counties,  it  is  merely  a  suggested  program 
to  be  considered  further  at  the  meeting 
called  at  Utica  on  March  3,  at  which  it  is 
planned  to  have  delegates  from  all  dairy 
counties  in  the  State. — W.  I.  Rje. 


N.  B.  F.  0.  Recommends 
Abolition  of  Tariff 
Commission 

dE  National  Board  cff  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions  made  up  of  farm  leaders  repre¬ 
senting  over  700,000  farm  families  has 
recently  held  its  ninth  mid-winter  meeting 
at  Washington. 

One  of  the  important  actions  taken  by 
it  was  a  protest  to  Congress  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
this  protest  was  caused  by  the  continued 
delay  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  cases 
handled  by  it,  and  particularly  because  of 
the  method  of  handling  the  recent  hearing 
h*  the  butter  case.  The  Board  maintained 
hat  the  Tariff  Commission  had  received 
*  representative  of  the  Danish  government 


in  private  conference  without  notice  to 
other  interested  parties,  and  that  ttus  con¬ 
ference  was  held  long  after  the  hearings 
had  been  closed  on  April  21,  1925. 

The  delegates  of  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  recommended  that  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  should  be 
abolished  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and 
that  if  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to 
obtain  information  relating  to  tariff  ques¬ 
tions  that  some  agency  be  created  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  Congress  and  be 
subject  to  it.  The  resolution  also  asked 
for  an  immediate  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  acts  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Resolutions  Passed  by  the  Delegates 

A  number  of  other  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  delegates.  Some  of  those 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  eastern 
farmers  are  as  follows : 

1.  Requests  for  adequate  tariffs  on  all 
agricultural  products  suffering  from  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

2.  A  system  whereby  any  surplus  in 
agricultural  products  shall  be  so  controlled 
that  the  producer  may  receive  for  that 
portion  of  the  whole  crop  required  by  the 
seeds  of  this  country  at  least  the  cost  of 
production,  while  the  balance  shall,  under 
proper  control,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
producers,  be  either  sold  on  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  at  the  world’s  price,  or  else  be  stored 
and  held  in  reserve  to  meet  future  short¬ 
ages. 

3.  Endorsement  of  the  Haugen  Bill  to 
create  a  Division  of  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

4.  Repeal  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  which  took  from 
the  stockholders  of  the  farm  loan  system 
the  right  to  elect  six  members  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  right. 

5.  Federal  legislation  to  require  for¬ 
eign  seeds  to  be  properly  labeled  as  to 
their  origin. 

6.  Enactment  of  the  Capper  “Truth  in 
Fabrics”  bill. 

7.  Calling  for  coordination  of  federal 
and  state  agencies  to  enforce  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment. 


Farmers’  Meeting's 

Feb.  18-23. — Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau 
Community  meeting  as  follows : 
February  18 — Greenlawn  and  Manor- 
ville.  Feb.  19. — Orient  Selden, 
Smithlawn  and  Water  Mill.  Feb. 
20. — Riverhead,  Eastport  and  East- 
hampton.  Feb.  23 — Brentwood. 

Feb.  22-24 — Orleans  County  Farm  Bureau 
Spray  Rig  School  at  -Cendall. 
Professor  B.  A.  Jennings  in  charge. 
Feb.  25-27 — Orleans  County  Farm  Bureau 
Gas  Engine  school  at  Knowelsvi'  e. 
Professor  B.  A.  Jennings  in  charge. 


WG-Y  Agricultural  Program 
February  22 

OOULTRY  houses,  their  construction 
A  and  management,  will  be  discussed  dur¬ 
ing  the  weekly  agricultural  program  of 
WGY,  of  Schenectady,  Monday  evening, 
February  22,  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford,  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Harry  G.  Williams,  assistant  manager 
of  traffic  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  will 
give  the  concluding  talk  in  his  series  on 
"Transportation  and  the  Farmer.” 

T.  E.  Milliman,  general  manager  of  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Packing  Association  will  talk 
about  “The  Eastern  Apple,  An  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Consumers  and  Producers.” 

The  complete  agricultural  program  for 
February  22  will  be  as  follows: 

7  :oo  p.  m. — Weekly  farm  letter,  Q.  M. 
Kile,  agricultural  economist  and 
publicist,  Washington,  D.  C 
7  :05  p.  m. — Weekly  market  and  crop  re¬ 
view  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


7:15  p  m. — “The  Poultry  Housing  Prob¬ 
lem,”  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

7:25  p.  m. — Talk — “Railways,”  by  H.  G. 
Williams,  assistant  traffic  manager 
of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

7:30  p.  m. — Talk — “The  Eastern  Apple, 
An  Opportunity  for  Consumers  and 
Producers,”  by  T.  E.  Milliman, 
General  Manager  of  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers  Co-Oper¬ 
ative  Packing  Association. 

7:40  p.  m. — News  items,  supplied  by  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


Good  Seed  Corn 

E  have  referred  once  or  twice  in  these 
columns  to  the  success  that  our  pub¬ 
lisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  has  in 
growing  certified  seed  corn,  Cornell  No.  12, 
on  his  farm  at  Hopewell  Junction.  We 
are  particularly  enthusiastic  this  year  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Morgenthau  had  ten  acres  of 
this  most  excellent  seed  and  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Plant  Breeding  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  showing  that  this  corn  has 
a  germination  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  is  especially  fortunate 
this  year  in  having  such  a  large  amount  of 
high  quality  seed  corn  for  sale  when  much 
of  the  seed  corn  this  year  is  of  low 
quality. 


Notes  from  the  Southern  Tier 

IOGA  is  Jiosen  as  the  first  county  in 
this  state  in  which  to  experiment  vith 
county  nurses.  And,  Tioga  County  is  tb 
first  rural  community  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  a  complete  community  nursing 
service,  and  the  experiment  here  has  been 
watched  with  keenest  interest  by  health 
authorities,  phys’  ;ians  and  social  workers. 

Harry  S.  Tilbury  and  Earle  Hilton  of 
Tioga  County  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
dog  quarantine  in  this  county  were  caked 
to  Ithaca  to  confer  with  the  Tompkins 
County  supervisor:  who  were  in  session 
in  regard  to  sheep  killing  dogs,  which  have 
been  making  great  havoc  in  that  county. 
Messers.  Tilbury  and  Hilton  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  methods  used  in  Tioga 
County — to  maintain  the  quarantine.  Their 
effective  quarantine  has  placed  a  surplus 
of  funds  with  the  County  treasurer,  to 
settle  all  demands  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs. 
Flattering  offers  were  made  Tilbury  and 
Hilton  to  come  to  that  county  and  clean 
up  the  situation  there. — C.  A.  B. 


Farm  News  From  Northern 
New  York 

( Continued  from  page  186) 

ticians  who  work  to  use  farmer’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  for  their  own  selfish  interests,  the 
“surplus”  that  is  most  dangerous.  He 
touched  Northern  New  York  dairymen 
when  he  said  “The  burning  question  of  the 
hour  is  ‘Strengthen  the  farm  organizations 
and  develop  good  will  between  them.” 

Ice  Harvest  Is  On 

It  has  been  just  cold  enough  to  get  the 
ice  in  good  condition  to  put  in  and  many 
farm  ice  houses  have  been  or  are  being 
filled  in  preparation  for  the  summer  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  for  shipping.  Along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Ontario  at 
different  points,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  is  storing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  for  use  on  their  lines  during  the 
season. 

Oats  are  selling  for  50  to  55  cents  a 
bushel,  and  hay  at  $13  to  $15  in  most 
cases  with  a  little  more  moving  than  a 
month  or  so  ago.  Egg  production  for  the 
most  part  has  been  almost  phenomenal  this 
winter,  and  prices  are  dropping  rapidly. 
Indications  point  toward  a  large  number 
of  chicks  being  hatched  this  spring,  and 
several  of  the  larger  commercial  plants 
are  increasing  their  incubator  capacity. 


First  Cost  is  Last  Cost 
with  Concrete 


Twenty  Sacks 
Will  Do  It! 


— less  than  a  ton  of 
cement  to  take  home, 
yet  -enough  to  build  any 
of  the  following: 

One  hundred  rot  proof 
fence  posts. 

A  sanitary  feeding  plat¬ 
form  for  sixty  hogs. 

One  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  24  by 
4  in.  concrete  walk 
toward  your  bam. 

A  twenty-barrel  water¬ 
ing  tank  with  concrete 
platform  around  it. 

A  cooling  tank  for 
twenty  cans  of  milk 
and  a  floor  for  the 
milk  house. 

Or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  expense  proof  im¬ 
provements  which  will 
make  your  work  easier 
and  give  you  more  profit 
from  your  farm. 

Our  free  booklet  “Per¬ 
manent  Repairs  on 
the.  Farm”  tells  you 
how.  Send  for  it  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the 
Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  30  CITIES 


Colds 

Be  quick — ue  sure 


Colds  are  dangerous.  Stop  them  at 
once.  Correct  their  -damage.  Open  the 
6owels,  check  the  fever,  tone  the  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  do  that  in  24  hours  with 
HILL’S.  This  way  is  efficient  and 
complete.  It  is  so  well-proved  that 
millions  now  employ  it.  It  is  sc  su¬ 
perior  that  we  paid  $1,000,000  for  it. 
Don’t  rely  on  minor  treatments.  Deal 
with  a  cold  in  the  best  way  known— 
and  now. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


110— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 110 

rrmiMC  PTCQ  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
r LXiiiUi G  rikjo  also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  All  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshire* 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 

^  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot,  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 
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Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshir# 
cross,  all  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs. 
6  to  7  weeks  old.  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 
Also  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  week* 
old,  $7  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  have  them  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  008S 


Poland  China  bred  gilts,  gjj  y^VK 

80  to  100  pounds  each  $2S.  Best  registered 
stock.  Order  now. 

STANLEY  SHORT  CHESWOLD,  DEL 


&i"l  i8> 


FEED  MORE 


MEAL 


You  may  have  been  feeding  a  certain  amount  of  Lin* 
seed  Meal  for  its  laxative  effect — its  beneficial  action 
on  the  bowels.  But  are  you  aware  that  liberal  quan^ 
tities,  fed  for  the  PROTEIN  content,  show  splendid 
results?  The  following  are  typical  endorsements  of 
the  general  qualities  of  Linseed  Meal: 


Increased  Milk  Flow  15% 
to  25%. 

J.  H.  Berger,  Mgr.  Jersey 
Crest  Farms,  Oconto  Falls, 
Wis.,  writes:  “Approximately 
10%  to  15%  of  our  ration 
consists  of  Linseed  Meal.  I 
have  found  that  in  many  in' 
stances,  it  has  increased  our 
milk  flow  15%  to  25%,  es' 
pecially  in  cases  where  the 
hay  was  poor.” 

Shortens  Beef  Finishing 
Period  30  to  40  Days. 

R.  J.  Barrett,  Dallas  Center, 
Iowa,  says:  “Linseed  Meal 
shortens  the  finishing  period 
from  30  to  40  days  over 
straight  corn  and  clover  hay, 
and  gives  a  much  better  ap' 
pearance  and  a  smoother  coat 
of  hair.” 


Profitable  for  Anyone 
Who  Feeds  Cattle  or 
Hogs. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Falcon,  Secretary 
Marion  Inter-State  Fair  Asso' 
ciation,  Marion,  Iowa,  states: 
“I  feed  Linseed  Meal  to  pigs 
from  the  time  they  commence 
to  eat  till  they  go  on  the  mar' 
ket,  right  with  the  other 
feeds,  ground,  in  self  feeders. 
They  get  all  they  want  to  eat. 
I  would  say  that  Linseed  Meal 
is  profitable  for  anyone  who 
feeds  cattle  or  hogs.” 

- AND  LIKEWISE  IT’S 

PROFITABLE  FOR  SHEEP 
AND  POULTRY,  AND  EX¬ 
CELLENT  FOR  HORSES, 
AS  WE  CAN  READILY 
PROVE. 


Balance  Your  Rations  for  Greater  Profit 

We  can  help  you — easily  but  accurately — it  has  all  been  figured  out  in  the 
two  books  listed  in  the  Coupon  below.  These  books  are  chock  full  of 
feeding  rations  which  include  all  manner  of  feeds  in  various  proportions, 
extensively  used  by  farmers. 


breeders,  feeders  and  experiment 
stations.  Get  these  books,  and  in 
addition  write  to  our  Secretary, 
who  has  had  extensive 
farm  and  experiment 
station  experience,  if 
you  have  any 
unusual  feeding 
problems  to  solve. 
No  obligation. 


COUPON 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL  Daot. 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE  R-2 
ROOM  1121,  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or 
both  of  the  books  I  have  checked  with  an  “X” 
below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as 
told  by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and 
Dairymen.” 

Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author 
with  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority 
on  Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 

Name 

Town 

R-  F.  D . State 


Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 


power  milker 

Complete, 


With  Gasoline  Engine 
Electric  Motor.  Ready  to rr 


when  you  ge 
;rf 


_or 

ly  to  milk  ] 

fet  it.  Send  for  sensa- 
Milk  8  to  40  cows  an 
hour — easy.  Milks  the  human  way. 

Easy  on  the  cows.  Easy  to  clean. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Install.  No 
pip  es  nor  rods  used — ready  to  milk  when  uncrated. 
Immense  sales  and  enormous  factory  production 
make  possible  this  low  offer.  Only  shipped  on  30  days' 
10  Yo.r  ■  ,:T1  trial.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Cash  or  easy  terms — a  wholo 
year  to  pay.  Write  today  for 

FREE  BOOK  S 

Milkers.”  Gel  your  copy  now. 

OTTAWA  MFC. CO. 

Box  617  Magee  Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Look 
for  This 

Tag  _ _ 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 

today  for  free  catalog  in  cob 
describing  Farm  Trucks  a 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wo 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 1 

_  ning  gear.  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
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New  York  State  Grange 
Initates  Largest  Class 

( Continued  from  page  187) 

The  question  of  compulsory  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  came 
up  for  discussion  and  the  final  decision 
of  the  grange  was  that  the  present  law 
making  the  reading  permissible  but  not 
obligatory  was  satisfactory.  The  new 
plan  of  conducting  weekly  religious  in 
struction  in  schools  received  endorse 
ment  by  the  grange. 

The  grange  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  an  enforcement  act  to  replace  the 
Mullin-Gage  law  to  make  effective  the 
provisions  of  the  prohibition  act.  Nation 
al  Master  Taber  told  the  grange  that 
in  covering  a  territory  covering  nearly 
all  of  the  states  north  of  the  cotton  belt 
he  had  found  an  almost  universal  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  law. 

Higher  import  duties  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  was  called  for  by  the  grange.  The 
state  deputies  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  compensation  while 
attending  State  Grange  sessions  as  the 
delegates  according  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  grange.  This  action, 
however,  will  need  to  be  ratified  at  the 
1927  session,  as  it  requires  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bylaws  to  become  effective. 

The  installation  of  officers  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  National  Master  Taber,  tliis 
being  the  concluding  part  of  the  week’s 
program. 
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Test  for  T.B.  Not  Compulsory 

I  have  about  6  milkers,  but  skim  my  milk, 
make  butter  and  feed  my  skim  milk  to 
chickens.  They  are  around  our  community 
testing  cows  for  tuberculosis  and  claim  it 
is  being  done  by  the  state.  Is  this  so  or 
is  it  not?  They  condemn  them,  take  them 
away  and  pay  full  value  for  the  same.  In 
my  circumstances  am  I  compelled  to  have 
such  inspection  made  or  in  the  near  future 
do  I  have  to  have  it  done?  My  cows  are 
young  and  seem  to  be  in  perfect  health.— 
O.  G.,  New  York. 

JF  we  were  in  your  position,  we  would 
have  the  cows  tested.  You  use 
milk  on  your  own  table  from  those 
cows.  If  one  of  them  is  tubercular,  and 
outward  appearances  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication,  you  are  endangering 
your  health  and  that  of  your  family. 

You  are  not  compelled  to  have  such 
an  inspection  but  we  believe  it  is  ad¬ 
visable.  The  State  condemns  those 
cows  that  react  to  the  test  and  pays  you 
a  definite  amount  known  as  indemnity. 

After  ninety  percent  of  the  cattle  in 
an  area  are  tested,  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  may  quarantine  any 
herds  not  tested  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

We  know  of  one  herd  in  western  New 
York  of  13  cows,  every  one  as  fine  a 
looking  animal  as  you  and  I  would  want 
to  own.  Every  one  of  them  reacted. 
Your  own  circumstances  will  guide  you 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  test  as  it  is 
not  compulsory  but  we  believe  when 
you  weigh  the  facts  you  will  see  it  is  to 
your  advantage. 

In  replacements  it  is  up  to  you  to  buy 
only  TB  tested  cattle  under  a  retest 
guarantee  and  then  it  is  better  to  keep 
them  isolated  until  the  cows  go  under 
a  test  before  being  allowed  to  sociate 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 


Not  Necessary  to  Inspect 
Animals  Before  Slaughter 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  farmer  in  Pe...i- 
syivania  to  have  meat  carcasses  inspected 
before  selling  them.  One  of  the  meat 
dealers  in  town  tells  me  he  cannot  buy 
dressed  meat  from  me  unless  it  is  in¬ 
spected  by  a  State  inspector. — G.  L.  H., 
Pennsylvania. 

'  I  TIE  Pennsylvania  law  does  not  require 
that  animals  be  inspected  before 
slaughter  or  that  the  meat  be  inspected 
before  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law 
does  not  exempt  the  farmer  from  any  of 
its  provisions. 

The  law  provides  that  animals  slaugh¬ 
tered  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  dressed 
and  handled  under  sanitary  conditions.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  meat  may  be  con¬ 
demned  and  the  farmer  may  be  prosecuted. 


Here's  How  to  Avoid 
Losses  at  CALVING 

What  chances  you  take  —  what  losses 
you  suffer,  when  you  leave  to  luck  the 
health  of  your  cows  as  they  approach 
and  go  through  calf-birth. 

At  this  critical  time — when  the  require¬ 
ments  of  winter  feeding  alone  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  her  vitality  a  cow  needs 
outside  assistance  to  maintain  her  health 
and  productive  vigor. 

Kow-Kare  supplies  this  help  In  Just  the  form 
most  needed — by  building  up  the  vigor  of 
digestive  and  genital  organs  so  that  disorder* 
and  diseases  cannot  gain  a  foothold.  To  insure 
strong,  productive  cows  and  healthy  calvea 
Kow-Kare  is  used  regularly  in  thousands  of 
the  best  dairies. 

Kow-Kare  does  more  than  fight  disease— 
it  puts  more  milk  into  your  pails  by  enabling 
your  cows  to  assimilate  all  the  milk-values  in 
the  feed  consumed.  It  stops  feed-waste-«-put* 
added  dollars  on  your  milk  check.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  in  the  feed  one  week  each  month 
works  wonders  an  improvement  you  can't 
help  seeing. 

Our  valuable  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 
tells  how  to  fight  cow  diseases,  and  the  part 
Kow  -  Kare  plays  in  treating  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours.  Garget, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Send  for  free  copy.  If  you 
have  the  least  trouble  finding  Kow-Kare  at 
your  feed  dealer’s,  general  store  or  druggist’* 
we  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid.  Large  size  $1,25; 
medium,  65c. 

Dairy- 

Association 
Co.,  Inc. 


after 

30 

easy  \  f^XsL 
monthly  VTlUAL 
payments 

Jhn&Ucan. 

SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS 
IF  RETURNED 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size — from  the  small,  1-cow  separator, 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
paybalance  in  cash  or  easy  monthlypayments. 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean.  Prices  as 
low  as  $24-95.  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 
a  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don’t  fail  to  get  «ur  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  Secour  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box20-K  Baiubridge,  N.  Y. 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Ets» 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Dairymen  Adopt  Marketing  Plan 

( Continued  front  page  189) 


fjons  already  established  and  in  opera¬ 
tion." 

It  was  agreed  to  have  copies  of  the 
resolution  sent  to  every  farm  bureau  in 
the  state  with  a  request  that  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairymen  be  held  and  delegates  to 
the  Utica  conference  appointed.  It  was 
suggested  that  each  county  name  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  each  500  dairymen,  but  it  has 
since  been  proposed  that  this  be  changed 
to  200. 

If  the  proposal  receives  the  endorsement 
of  the  Utica  meeting  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  will  then  be  asked  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  farmers  and  merge.  Those 
sponsoring  the  movement  appreciate  that 
some  changes  may  be  necessary  and  that 
much  detail  remains  to  be  worked  out, 
but  this,  it  is  believed,  can  be  done  best 
after  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the 
territory  have  expressed  their  opinion  of 
the  proposal. 

League  Secretary  Favors  Plan 

J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  when  acquainted  with  the  five  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  said: 

“I  believe  the  five  principles  approved 
by  the  representatives  of  the  eleven 
counties  who  met  in  Watertown  to  be 
sound  and  in  accord  with  concensus  of 
cooperative  thought. 

“I  believe  the  men  who  prepared  and 
approved  such  principles  have  performed 
a  real  service  in  that  the  principles  they 
have  endorsed  are  constructive  and  for¬ 
ward  looking. 

“As  I  interpret  each  of  the  five  points 
they  collectively  form  a  body  of  principles 
that  can  be  safely  used  as  the  foundation 
on  which  can  star  cl  a  strong  cooperative 
organization. 

“I  cannot  speak  for  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  nor  can  the  board  speak  on  all 
subjects  as  there  may  arise  questions  that 
members  alone  have  the  right  and  power 
to  decide.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
League  directors  and  members  view  with 
cordial  approval  the  constructive  efforts 
of  the  parties  who  prepared  and  endorsed 
such  principles.” 


A  Woman’s  Experience  at 
at  Farming 

IFTEEN  years  ago  when  my  husband 
died,  we  lived  in  a  small  town  of 
about  five  thousand  population  in  Mary¬ 
land.  My  husband  and  myself  were  bom 
and  reared  on  farms,  but  my  husband’s 
work  required  that  we  should  live  in  town. 
We  both  loved  the  country  and  expected 
some  day  to  go  back  to  the  country  to  live. 

During  the  years  of  our  married  life, 
we  had  bought  and  paid  for  a  little  unim¬ 
proved  farm  of  twenty  acres.  The  soils 
were  of  desirable  character  but  were  very 
poor.  About  a  third  of  the  farm  was  of 
a  dark  loam,  slightly  sandy.  Two  acres 
on  a  hillside  were  clay  subsoil  cropping 
to  the  surface  in  spots.  The  balance  was 
of  sandy  loam.  My  husband  had  planted 


“Now  take  the  chewin’  gum  outa 
W  mouth  V  see  how  much  ya 
weigh.” — J  udge. 


fine  varieties,  plums  and  grapes.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  anything  that  I  could 
do  to  pay  housekeeping  expenses  except 
something  that  would  keep  me  shut  in  the 
house,  dressmaking  or  boarders. 

I  concluded  that  I  would  try  farming 
and  live  outdoors.  I  built  a  five-room 
house  with  attic  and  cellar  on  the  farm. 
There  was  a  spring  of  fine  cold  water 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
From  this  spring  I  had  water  in  the  house, 
upstairs  and  down,  the  motive  power  being 
a  hydraulic  ram. 

The  first  season  I  planted  one  hundred 
peach  trees  and  a  patch  of  strawberries. 

I  planted  potatoes  in  my  peach  orchard. 
They  were  well  fertilized  and  worked  and 
produced  a  good  crop.  That  summer  I 
sold  peas,  beans,  radishes,  beets,  sweet 
corn,  cabbage  and  turnips  to  the  amount 
of  $150.  The  fields  I  planted  in  corn  for 
my  horse  and  chickens  and  tomatoes  for  a 
cannery.  The  tomatoes  brought  me  $175 
clear  money. 

I  took  about  fifty  chickens  to  the  farm 
with  me.  The  chickens  had  the  run  of  the 
farm  and  at  night  roosted  in  coops  enclos¬ 
ed  by  a  wire  fence.  Two  intimate  friends 
persuaded  me  to  board  them  through  the 
summer  months.  The  shade  of  huge  trees, 
the  hammocks,  the  invigorating  air  of  the 
country  hills,  the,  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fresh  eggs  and  friend  chicken,  rides 
over  the  hills,  were  all  alluring  to  people 
accustomed  to  the  life  and  streets  of  a 
town.  They  raved  over  the  blooms  of  the 
sweet  brier  and  the  wild  honeysuckle  and 
gathered  daisies  by  the  armful  and  cut  the 
tall  stalks  of  blooming  mullen  with  all  its 
leaves  and  placed  them  in  tall  jars  of  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  porch. 

I  sold  poultry  and  eggs  to  the  value  of 
$40  that  season  and  my  honey  for  $10.  An 
experienced  farmer  who  could  have  done 
most  of  the  work  himself  would  have  had 
more  cash,  but  my  summer’s  experience 
pointed  to  many  little  leaks,  which  in  future 
years  I  knew  how  to  avoid. — Mrs.  E.  T.  T., 
Maryland. 

A  New  Book 

BACTERIA  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY 
By  Joseph  Greaves  and  Ethelyn  Greaves 

r j  ’HE  nature  and  effects  of  bacteria  have 
been  discovered  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  years.  Important  discoveries  about 
this  numerous  and  important  class  of 
organisms  are  still  being  made. 

They  cause  disease  and  death.  Products 
of  the  farm  are  spoiled  through  their 
action,  and  yet  the  benefits  of  bacteria  to 
mankind  far  outweigh  the  damage  done 
by  them.  They  give  flavor  to  cheese, 
butter,  sauerkraut  and  other  foods,  and 
change  apple  cider  to  vinegar.  They  aid 
in  the  decay  of  dead  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  so,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them 
can  again  be  used  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  Their  presence  makes  the  soil 
more  fertile,  and  so  increases  the  crop 
productiveness  of  it.  In  these  and  in  other 
ways  they  are  essential  to  our  welfare. 

A  knowledge  of  bacteria  and  their 
actions  is  particularly  essential  to  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  good  effects,  and  to  guard 
against  those  families  of  bacteria  that 
cause  loss.  No  other  business  is  touched 
in  so  many  ways  by  them. 

A  new  book  “Bacteria  and  Soil  Fertil¬ 
ity,”  written  by  Joseph  Greaves  of  the 
Utah  Agricultural  college,  in  collaboration 
with  Ethelyn  Greaves,  gives  this  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  readable  form,  and  without  tak¬ 
ing  an  unnecessary  amount  of  space.  It 
is  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  of 
8  Warren  St.,  New  York  City  and  sells 
for  $2.50. 


When  a  piece  of  furniture  has  no  pur¬ 
pose  but  that  of  decoration,  chances  are 
it  isn’t  even  good  for  that. 

*  *  * 

Last  year  1,350,463  publications  were  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  state  college  at  Ithaca, 
mainly  on  requests  from  readers. 


419).  203 


THE  De  Laval  Milker  has  now  been 
on  the  market  for  almost  ten  years. 
During  that  time  it  has  been  put  to 
every  conceivable  test  and  condition 
of  use,  and  has  made  good  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way.  With  thousands  in  use, 
milking  more  than  500,000  cows  twice 
a  day  every  day  in  the  year,  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  question  of  doubt 
that  it  is  better,  faster,  cheaper  and 
cleaner  than  any  other  way  of  milking 
cows.  Hand  milking  is  rapidly  becoming  as 
old  -  fashioned  as  hand  skimming  of  cream  or 
harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 


|  See  Your 
*  De  Laval 
k  Agent^ 


The  Better  Way  of  Milking  rip  ^ 


The  world’s  best  cream  separator, 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


f  arid  up  1 

for 

De  Laval 
k  Milker , 
LOutfitsJ 


MILK  CANS 

20  -30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices,  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  v  < 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since  * 
i88q 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery.  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
*  -  Equipment 

69  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS  Are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  save  from 
Fifty  to  One  Hundred  Dollars  on 
the  delivered  and  erected  price  by 
ordering  now. 

“YOU  CAN  NOT  BUY  A  GOOD 
SILO  FOR  LESS.” 

Rib -Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

Box  A  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen  Wanted 


Does  the  Work: 


of  10  Men! 


Saws  Wood  Fast 


Vhn  amo-profit  WT'i  TE  Lop  Saw  uses  Kerosene, 
Ga?  -Oik  Distillate  at  Gasoline  and  will  cut  from 
10  co  46  cord*  Hi  wood  •  lay  Easy  tc  operate  and 
move.  New  device  mattes  easy  starting  m  any 
temperature,  ttoubie-nroot  Pells  trees  and  saws 
there  mt*  blocks  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Pa?  t  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver  Complete* 
fp  eotunned  with  W1CO  Mapmeto,  speed  and  powey 
regulator,  throttling  governor  and  i  fly  wheels. 


Change  to  Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes  ^SETS 

tree,  daws  them  down  level  to  the 
around. 


30 

Days 9 

FREE  TRIAL— Lifetime 


“Felled  fifty  18-inch 
trees  in  less  than  5 
hours.  ”  j 

Earl  McBumey.  1 
low®. 


Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  you.  An  all-purpose 
outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at¬ 
tached  tc  Dumps,  grinders,  etc. 


Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
Ji  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

*  *■  Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  it 

Interested,  ask  for  our  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig 
me  Pump  catalogs.  I 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  < 

6806  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mow 
6806  Emoire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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gKSgjjaiyPaystoBuy  BEAUTIFUL 

1  WONDERFUL 
WINTER  LAYERS' 

Long,  deep  bodied — clear 

. —  n  m,  )  eye,  big-looped  comb*. 

-  -  -  ->  to  331  Egg  Large  white  eggs — always 
^Record Stock  command  top  market 
|  prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
I  every  _tate  in  union.  Backed  by  2€ 
years’  successful  br  eding 

Special  Officia>  High  Rccorr"  Matings  contain 
♦  n  ooo  ‘?n Laying  contest  winners  v/ith  Officia. 
to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  3  lT  eggs  °  CggS'  Ma‘ed  ‘°  males  that  trace  3  time£ 

♦ranted/ .°Bi g *ilIu^raTe5 cjUalo g~f  ree0<Conta*i n  ^ ^ ^ *  “«*•«»»»  if  ordered  now-delivery  when 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and  leg-banded  by  ex¬ 
perts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S 
__  CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would 

"OHIO  produce  them. 

CCRED1TED  FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order'' 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St..  FOSTORTA  OHTO 


unx^mmMinniHix 


LET  us  send  you  our  big  chick  catalog 

Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
And  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  On:  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.30 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  L  Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  .  4.00 

B.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks  ..  4.25 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25 


50 

$7.00 


100 

$13.00 


500  1000 

$62.50  $120.00 


H0YTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  H0YTV1LLE,  OHIO. 


7.75 

8.00 

8.00 


15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


“WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM.” 


140.00 
150.00 
150.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  .  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas . . .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  BIk  Minorcas  ......  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  . .  , . 

Write  for  catalog — Prices  on  ’  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs. — Custom  Hatching — Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chicks — -100% 
Live  Delivery — We  are  not  chick  brokers — We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper— Curwensville  National 

Bank,  Curwensville.  Pa.  Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


.  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

before  wanted. 


<<rv|4ffVC  DUCT"  R  A  RV  PUIPIfQ  Our  chicks  are  from  kune  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding 
.  DEidJl  DrilJl  Li  IiLIvu.  fl0CfcS-  Every  breeder  carefully  culled  and  mated  with 

sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  25"  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  . $425  $7.50  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  450  8.25  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Or.,  4.50  8.50  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Asst  for  Broilers,  $10.  per  100.  All  heavies  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F,  D.  4- B  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 

emeus 

The  best  that  can  be  bought  for  the  money  anywhere — high  quality  guaranteed.  100%  alive,  postpaid. 


Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio  23  SO  100  500 

Leghorns:  S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black . S3. SO  S6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Ancones .  3.75  7.25  14  00  67.50 

Barred.  Buff&White  Rocks.  Blaok  Minor.  S.C.&R.C.Reds  4.00  7.7S  15.00  72.00 

Whif3,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyanj  White  &  Buff  Orp .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  1 1  00  20.00  . 

Broilers  . 3.25  6.00  11.00  52.00 

Light  Broilers . 3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

THE  ADA  HATCHEKY  EOUTE  2 1  AHA,  OHIO. 


Superior  breeding  for 
the  cost  of  ordinary 
chicks.  Wo  breed  for 
high  average  flock 
production  and  keep 
only  layers  of  proven 
ability.  Order  from 
ad  orwrlto  for 
catalog. 


We  have  been  producing  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy 
laying  flocks  for  thousands  of  pleased  customers  and  giving  the  best  of  Satisfaction. 

I  We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 

Postpaid  prices  on  .  50  100  500  1000 

IS.  C.  Wh.,  Br..  Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

I  E  ;tra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

S  C  White  Minorcas,  50,  $10.75;  100,  $20;  500,  $90.  Light  Mixed,  50,  $5;  100,  $9;  500,  $44.  PARK’S 

Pedigree  Rocks,  25c  each.  BUY  20TH  CENTURY  CHiCKS  AND  BE  HAPPY.  Special  combination  offers  on  Brooders  and 
Brooder  Houses.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Free.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


“GOLDEN  RULE  CHICK 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100% 

teed.  Postpaid . . 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $7 

Barred  lioclts,  Bl.  Minorcas/  Ancona; 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  _ 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8 

Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed -  7 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog, 
SOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Live  Delivery  G: 

jaran- 

. 50 

100 

500 

. .  .  .$7 

$12 

$58 

:  ..  7% 

14 

G5 

.  .  .  .  8 

15 

70 

.  .  . .  8 

15 

70 

....  7 

12 

60 

BABY  CHICKS 


The  sturdy  kind 
with  a  growing 
reputation.  Your  pleasure  and  profit  spells 
our  prosperity.  Price  13  cents  up.  100% 
Live  Delivery  in  3rd  zone.  All  eggs  from 
inspected  culled  flocks.  Limited  number 
chicks  from  certified  flocks  25  cents  each. 

Circular.  13  Kinds. 

Discount  for  early  orders. 
OAKLAND  FARM,  SAVONA,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The 
American  Agriculturist 


February  A  T  ime  To  Check 
Over  the  Plant  and 

Make  Plans 

L.  H.  Hiscock 

FpRANKLY,  I  like  .winter  because  it 
1  gives  a  person  a  chance  to  lay 
plans  for  another  year  and  a  chance  to 
study  up  on  some  of  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  learned!  Eight  years  ago  I 
was  spending  a  necessary  -winter  in 
Saranac  Lake,  and  looking  forward  to 

starting  a  poultry 
business  in  the 
spring.  My  poul¬ 
try  knowledge 
was  pretty  shak- 
ey,  and  the  out¬ 
look  none  too 
bright  in  view  of 
my  past  experi¬ 
ence.  I  had  kept 
hens  down  in  the 
back  yard  for 
L.  H.  Hiscock  three  years  when 
I  was  a  jcid,  and 
one  of  these  years  had  made  the  none 
too  promising  profit  of  $2.50.  It  was 
fun  in  those  days,  but  my  situation  in 
Saranac  called  for  something  rtjore  than 
fun  plus  $2.50  a  year. 

But  those  long  winter  days  were  real¬ 
ly  a  great  opportunity  just  as  a  great 
many  days  in  any  winter  are.  First  of 
all  I  wrote  to  Ithaca  to  get  the  names 
of  three  or  four  good  poultry  books 
such  as  they  use  at  Cornell  in  class¬ 
room  work.  From  Cornell  and  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
I  received  bulletins  upon  my  application, 
dealing  with  all*  the  different  phases  of  the 
poultry  business.  Lastly,  I  spent  a  few 
weeks  on  a  business  course  so  that  I  was 
able  to  keep  a  set  of  double  entry  books. 

A  Home-Made  Text  Book 

As  I  read  my  books  and  bulletins  I 
made  notes  and  memoranda  of  the  var¬ 
ious  points  I  knew  I  had  to  learn.  The 
result  of  this  was  a  concise  and  com¬ 
pact  note-book  with  some  twenty  chap¬ 
ters  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  chief 
points  in  artificial  incubation  to  the  use 
of  illumination.  In  this  way  I  managed 
to  procure  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  factors  about  hens  and  that 
note-book  has  been  an  important  refer¬ 
ence  book  on  more  than  one  occasion 
since  I  started  out  as  a  poultryman. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  this  sys¬ 
tem  to  any,  or  if  I  must  pick  out  only 
«one  phase  of  this  method  of  getting 
poultry  knowledge,  then  make  use  of 
the  experiment  station  bulletins  on  poul¬ 
try.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  these  re¬ 
search  workers  every  time;  they  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  and  have  done 
more  to  put  the  hen  on  the  map  than 
any  other  agency  I  know  of.  In  the 
matter  of  theory  there  may  be  a.  dif 
ference  of  opinion  now  and  then,  but 
in  the  matter  of  fundamental  knowledge 
nothing  surpasses  the  contribution’ of 
the  poultry  experiment  station. 

*  *  * 

Check  Up  On  the  Old  Hens 

This  is  a  mighty  good  season  to 
check  up  a  poultry  flock.  In  the  first 
place,  the  old  hens  ought  to  be  back  on 
the  job.  There  are  always  some  of  these 
birds  that  fail  to  come  back  to  their  old 
form;  get  rid  of  them.  Secondly,  if  you 
are  going  to  breed  from  your  own  birds 
cull  the  old  hens  over,  and  divide  them 
into  two  flocks.  Do  not  force  your 
breeding  hens;  let  them  come  along 
slowly.  The  other  flock,  that  is  the 
birds  you  do  not  want  to  use  for  breed¬ 
ers,  force  for  eggs.  They  are  only  good 
for  this  year.  A  breeding  hen  may  be 
worth  a  good  deal  over  a  period  of  a 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  proved  strains — Of-  Most 

ficial  Contest  Champions  T?V  Profitablt 

since  contests  began.  Leg-  Poultry 

horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan-  Known 

dottes.  ' 

DON’T  BUY  chicks  or  eggs 
until  you  get  our  big 
FREE  Catalog  and  special 
circular.  Write  today.' 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 
Box  V,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


OHIO 

Lower. 

trained 


ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Quality  Higher  and  Prices 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Fine  records  and 
blood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Chicks  produced  under  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  hatchery  owner. 

Write  for  Literature  and 
S  pccial  Price  List 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  101  WHARTON,  OHtq 


\WTANY  1/4 1  /  EY  CHiCKS 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jumi) 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-hred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on: 

.  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,. 

.$3.75 

$6.75 

$12. 5Q 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reds,  . 

.  4.25 

7.75 

14.5Q 

White  Rocks,  White 

Wyandottes, . 

.  4.75 

8.75 

16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . . . . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK® 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Wo 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  caq 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS, 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS-1926  0r!fTheatiBe9st0nly 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Thompson  strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


■SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QAOO  Brce(lers  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  t* 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  CHICKS 

at  REMARKABLE  PRICES 

|  You  can  buy  high  grade  bred-to-lay  chicks 
from  us  this  year  at  unusually  low  cost.  25 
years  expert  breeding  experience  are  back 
of  these  chicks.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 
’  horns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.C.  &S.C. 
Reds,  Anconas,  White  Wyandottes. 
Guaranteed  quality  that  satisfies.  Writ* 
now  for  our  unusual  money  saving  offer. 
Tho  Ohio  Hatchery(  Dept.  3  Decatur,  Ohio. 


100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Of 

BABY— CHIX 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Islands  Reds,  and  Mix 
Chix,  10c  and  up. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa„  Box  No.  161 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  arc  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
.  them.  Wo  ship  everywhere  on  three  months'  tru3 
our  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab¬ 
lished  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  color -printed 
free  book,  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding: 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
■  434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mass. 
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No  matter  whether^ 
you  have  ever 
bought  baby  chicks  or 
not  —  don’t  order  1926 
'chicks  until  you  have  read  this  book. 

Written  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
requests  for  such  a  book,  it  contains 
information  that  will  enable  any 
poultryman  to  select  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  will  produce  bigger 
profits. 

Write  for  it  now.  It  takes  the 
risk  out  of  buying  chicks.  At  one 
reading  it  will  give  you  the  same 
knowledge  that  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  have  taken  years  to 
obtain  through  experience. 

Send  for  it  today.  Sent  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtows,  N.J.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Springfield,  Mast.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Address  Dept.  10 


BUY  ROGERS 
Superior  Leghorn  Chix 

and  get  free  chick  in¬ 
formation  Service 


Write  For  Prices. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  A,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Cooperative  Poultry 
Certification  Association 


Banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 


March  and  April  delivery  . 15c  each 

May  and  June  . 12c  each 


Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer  to  you 
for  ordering  your  baby  chicks  30  to  60 
days  before  you  want  them  shipped. 
Our  Prices  Are  Right 
Our  Chicks  Are  Right 
GUARANTEED 

UNESVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  C 


good  many  years,  but  the  other  hen  is 
worth  only  what  you  can  get  out  of  her 
before  she  moults;  she  must  lay  hard 
and  go  to  market  as  soon  as  she  is  through. 
There  are  too  many  of  these  old  timers 
hanging  around  in  the  farm  flocks;  a 
hen  ought  not  to  be  kept  more  than  two 
years  unless  she  is  exceptionally  good 
as  a  producer.  There  is  too  much  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  among  these  old  birds, 
faith  that  they  will  lay  some  day,  hope 
that  it  may  be  tomorrow,  and  charity 
because  a  large  per  cent  of  them  should 
have  had  the  axe  when  you  had  enough 
faith  and  hope  to  think  that  they  really 
would  lay. 

=i=  *  * 

Cull  from  Now  Till  Fall 

Even  the  pullets  ought  to  have  a  good 
check  made  at  this  time.  If  a  puilet  has 
not  layed  by  now  she  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  If  you  sell  that  bird  now 
when  the  price  of  fowls  is  up  you  will 
get  a  fair  price  for  her;  if  you  keep  her 
she  may  lay  some,  hut  she  is  small  and 
off  somewhere;  that  is  exactly  the  rea¬ 
son  why  she  has  not  layed  before. 
Furthermore  if  she  should  start  laying 
she  will  only  lay  small  eggs  which  will 
not  be  worth  much  during  the  spring 
when  eggs  have  a  low  value. 

You  may  also  find  some  birds  that  are 
off  color.  I  went  through  one  of  my 
pullet  pens  today  and  took  out  three 
birds.  They  were  not  sick,  and  they 
were  not  poor  birds  when  I  put  them  in 
the  pen.  They  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  flock  although  they  start¬ 
ed  out  in  good  shape.  It  is  just  this 
type  of  bird  that  costs  money  and  causes 
a  loss.  People  ask  me  when  is  the  time 
to  cull  chickens:  the  time  to  cull  hens 
is  every  day  you  take  care  of  them,  I 
admit  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
the  world  to  keep  taking  birds  out  for 
the  market.  I  spent  four  years  trying 
to  dodge  the  issue,  and  every  time  I 
kept  one  of  these  birds  it  was  just  like 
touching  a  match  to  a  dollar  bill.  I 
start  now  and  cull  my  birds  in  January 
and  never  stop  until  I  have  sorted  out 
my  best  birds  in  October. 

*  *  * 


How  Much  Do  You  Expect  To  Make  * 

This  Year  From  Your  Flock? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature  quickly 
and  lay  heavily  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  moneymakers. 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 


Better  send  me  your  order  at  once  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  chicks  you 
want  when  you  want  them 

FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  my  beautiful  new  t  Ec — FREE 

W.  F*.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  and 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the  cost  of 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 

Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected 
certified  hen  will  make  you  a  greater  profit  by  the 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 


Send  for  free  Catalogue,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
.  kept  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc, 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


Ctualitij 
BABY  CHICKS 


•Buy  your  chicks  where  you  can  depend  on  QUALITY  and 
SERVICE.  Highest  producing  strains  in  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  H,  210  Friend  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


Largest  Ctualitij  Producers 


UNESVILLE,  PA. 


R  A  DV  C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

'LinV-'IYO  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  -An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
Per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100.  Write 

for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100 
add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  par¬ 
cel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

_Memher  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 


Give  Biddy  Egg-Making  Feed — No  Ice 
Water 

As  regards  the  egg  production  of  birds 
at  this  time  of  year,  there  are  three  fac¬ 
tors  which  practically  control  the  situa¬ 
tion:  mash  and  grain,  green  food,  and 
housing  conditions.  To  lay  eggs  a  hen 
must  have  a  good  supply  of  protein 
which  is  found  liberally  in  all  laying 


This  is  our  20th  Season  in  hatching  and  selling  Chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pur* 
bred  flocks.  Mated  and  eulled  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our  Chicks  are  strong,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  hatehed  from  free  range  hens.  You  can  place  your  order  in  full  confident* 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  with  additional 
information.  Ref. — City  National  Bank  of  Tiffin.  100%  Live  Delivery  of  Chicks  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  ....  25  50  100  500  1000 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . $4.75  $9.25  $18.00'  $87.50  $170.0* 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.75  11.25  22.00 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Bik.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpington,  S.  S.  Hamburg  .  4.25  8.25  16.00  77.50 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO  Established  1906. 


Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
®;  0.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dot!  re,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
end  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv- 
.  suaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
«X00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Mates,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 
Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 

glen  rock  nursery  and  stock  farm 

Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


baby  chicks- 

50 

$6.50 


25 

$3.50 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
isuff  and  Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks . 

White  and  Buff  Rocks’! 

£  and  R.  c.  Reds  . 

?■  L  Black  Minorcas  . 

Vhite  and  S.  L.  Wyandt 

ui  .  n.™  o.ou 

41  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 

^jAMes  E,  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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mashes.  To  keep  up  a  good  physical 
condition  she  must  have  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  which  ought  to  contain  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  corn,  preferably  cracked.  To 
produce  eggs  a  hen  ought  to  be  eating 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  mash  and  grain, 
but  as  the  days  grow  longer,  the  amount 
of  grain  should  be  decreased,  little  by 
little,  until,  in  the  late  summer,  she  may 
be  eating  two  parts  of  mash  to  one  part 
of  grain. 

Green  food  in  the  form  of  cabbage, 
sprouted  oats,  or  beet  mangels  have  im¬ 
mense  value  during  this  time  of  year. 
They  furnish  a  variety  in  the  ration  and 
a  succulence  which  all  birds  crave.  They 
tend,  also,  to  tone  up  the  system  and 
supply  at  least  two  vitamines. 

Since  an  egg  is  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  water,  a  flock  -of  birds  needs  a 

liberal  amount.  A  frozen  water  bucket 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production.  — 

REND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  ™ 

special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan 


northern  New  York.  Stronj 
tested,  high  producing  breed- 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  . . . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans,  . 


Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas, 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  .Circular 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FABM,  E0X  202,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 
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Park’s  Barred  Rot 
free  if  you  wish. 
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PURE  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  money  making  strain  of  Chickens  in  the  field  today.  We  import  high  egg  record 
breeders  direct  from  Mr.  Barron  and  specialize  in  this  one  variety.  BOSELAWN  is  a  real  BREEDING 
and  EGG  LAYING  FARM,  not  a  commercial  Hatchery.  Our  own  free  range  flocks  of  these  big  heavy 
laying  Barron  hens  produce  our  own  eggs  for  hatching  right  here  on  our  Farm.  Male  birds  sired  by 
pedigreed  birds  of  280-314  egg  records  direct  from  Barron. 

PRICES— 100  Chicks-$20.00  300-$57.00  500-$90.00  1000-$175. 

Postpaid,  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  15,  $2.25;  30,  $4.00;  50, 
i0,0,’-*10.!®?;  Fine  Free  Catalog.  Reference — Dayton  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  ROUTE  10-D  DAYTON,  OHIO 


hr  F?r  2 (f  years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than  ever  before.  Our  great 
aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

Jive  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  300  500 

White  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.50  $13.00  $38.00,  $62.00 

K  S  ®:  L'**ds  . . 7.75  15.00  43.00  72.00 

&  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  ..  .  8.25  16.00  46.00  76.00 

Lj"1‘.0rn3'  t5?Lc15v£,1w..'IleE  100  straight.  We  specialize  in  English  and  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Order 
at  once  for  early  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you.  Ref. — Kirkersville  Savings  Bank. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
=r<f?/  jnd  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few 
-y  breeders,  1  f  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and 

■r.fl  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Holly- 
)J  wood,  Tancred  and  English  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first 

f  Jf  hatch  is  due  February  4th.  Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  ‘‘There’s  a  Reason." 

**&&*•'  NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  _  25  50  100  500 

SS-  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns  . . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  L  Reds _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72  00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas  .  4.25,  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77  00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .......  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

Mixed  or  broilers  . .  . . . ....$; 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .  3.50 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  . .  3. 75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Wh.  Rocks . 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds,  .  .  ....... 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Pekin  ducklings.  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  breds. 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 
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Get 

chicks  when  wanted. 

I 


igh  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


fnn?ers  °hfi-  °f  th  and  b?st  established  in  the  business.  Thousands  of  cus¬ 

tomers  have  written  being  more  than  pleased  with  our  chicks.  Prices  are  reasonable 

r  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  BIG  CATALOG? 

/  Lookyit1overbUyTt  ^°wfii  C°Py  b|?  fr<*  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for  it. 

.  ,1S  wfU  worth,  y°ur  while  and  costs  only  a  post  card.  Learn  about  our  trap- 
nested  stock,  special  matings  and  other  items  of  our  business. 

Several  features  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  no  other  catalog.  Write  today. 

S.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY _ P-  Main  St., _  OTTAWA,  OHIO 

VT  ~  200.000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS  “ 

NO  Common  Hatcherv  Chicks  f)"t„,hetter  batched  selected  youngsters  from 
Postpaid. 100%  five  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  ^  ^ 


Silver 

Jersey 

Broiler 

SHE 


hens. 

Varieties.  Prices  on:  .  . .  50 

Barron-  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  . <t  r  no 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .  .  son 

Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  .  8  00 

Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain, 
or  Mixed  Chicks . 
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300 
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500 

$67.00 
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1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

150.00 


RIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


. .  $10.00  per  100  straight. 

B0X  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

ThpROBRED'cMCKs 

LIVE  AND  LAY” 

^^^f^hy-free  range 


—  ~ ^  AiAjiix  ucaicny,  iree  ranee 

r  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 
r  Lons.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
linorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12<t  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schwegler-s  HATCHERY.204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
O  ur  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


PURE  BREE)  CHICKS 


Best  paying  varieties.  From  inspected, high 
egg-bred  flocks.  Leghorns— Minorcas— An¬ 
conas— Plymouth  Rocka— Wyandottes— R.  I.  Reds— 
Orpingtons— Jersey  Black  Giants.  Indian  Runner  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Highest  Quality.  Low  Cut  Prices.  Fine 
illustrated  catalog:  free.  Write  todav.  PENN’S  VAL¬ 
LEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Box37  Center  Hall.  Pa 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks  j 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  ! 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL.  ; 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

rv.  I.  Keds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment 
Mixed  Chicks  JVe  also  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chiek  Association 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$15,uhi“nd,redf  sP«cial  matins  $18  hundred.  Blaek  & 
White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  bred-to-iay  stock 

Gi.arantee  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa.  * 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

English  White  \«ghorns,  White  Rocks.  Pure  strong  chicks. 
None  better — $15.00-100.  $140.00-1,000.  Postpaid, 

^  guaranteed.  Special  matings  direct  pedigree  males’ 
$18.00-100.  Smaller  orders  add  50c.  Order  nov. 

S,  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


is  the  surest  way  to  let  egg  production 
slump,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  froz¬ 
en  ice  floating  around  in  a  pail  is  "not 
a  great  asset  to  a  large  consumption  of 
water.  On  a  good  cold  day,  water  with 
the  extreme  chill  removed  is  sure  to 
start  an  unusual' thirst  among  the  birds. 

Look  Over  the  House 

Winter  is  an  exceptionally  good  time 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  a  poul¬ 
try  house.  If  your  house  is  light,  sunny 
and  dry,  you  have  very  little  to  worry 
about.  If  your  house  is  wet  and  damp, 
or  coated  with  frost  during  the  cold 
snaps,  it  means  that  you  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  enough  air  circulation.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  with  a  hen  house  is 
to  provide  means  to  carry  off  the 
moisture  generated  by  the  hens,  either 
in  the  droppings  or  by  breathing  moist¬ 
ure  into  the  air.  When  a  house  is  too 
tightly  dosed  this  moisture  saturates 
the  air  and  literally  soaks  the  house. 
The  best  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
is  to  use  muslin  screens  and  arrange 
your  windows  so  that  they  can  be  open¬ 
ed  little  or  much,  depending  on  the 
weather  outside.  Fresh  air  is  the  only 
way  of  carrying  this  water  vapor  off. 
Muslin  screens  allow  the  air  to  pene¬ 
trate  without  subjecting  the  birds  to 
too  much  exposure.  Yet  during  mild 
weather,  it  helps  a  great  deal  if  a  win 
dow  or  two  can  be  opened. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  may 
account  for  excess  moisture:  too  many 
hens  in  a  building.  The  more  hens  you 
have  in  any  pen,  the  more  trouble  you 
will  have  in  keeping  the  house  in  good 
shape.  On  a  basis  of  four  square  feet 
to  a  bird  you  will  not  have-  much  trou¬ 
ble  keeping  a  house  in  good  shape.  The 
more  you  go  under  this  allowance  of 
floor  space  to  a  hen  the  more  trouble 
you  will  have  in  taking  care  of  your 
building. 


MANSFIELD  CHICKS 

There’s  38  years’  experience  back  of  every 
chick  we  sell.  Our  1926  Catalog  tells  how 
we’re  hatching  them  better  than  ever.  It’s 
free,  but  worth  a  lot.  Write  for  it  today. 
Get  our  guaranteed  prices  for  entire  season. 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 
1217  School  St.,  1116  Oldham  St, 

Mansfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Member  Inf.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


Reliable  Chicks  ^d^S 

100  50  25 

W.  Leg . $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

B.  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Reds  &  Wyan .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Carefully  selected  from  Free  Range  Stock. 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


u 


OHIOtACCREDI  TED 


10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  aa| 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocto, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHII 


BOS 


Shape  of  Egg  Does  Not 
Determine  Sex 

Is  it  possible  to  tell  the  sex  of  chicks  In 
any  way  before  they  are  hatched?  Is  it 
possible  to  influence  in  any  way  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  two  sexes?  I  know  that  I 
sometimes  have  more  of  one  sex  than  the 
other. — M.  B.  T.,  New  York. 

I"'\IFFERENT  people  have  offered 
theories  about  telling  the  sex 
of  chicks  from  the  eggs,  and  some 
of  them  have  stated  that  they  can  do 
this.  However  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
an  opinion  and  another  thing  to  prove 
it.  The  only  experiments  we  know  of 
were  performed  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull  of 
tl  :  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  concludes  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  shape  of  an  egg 
and  the  sex  of  the  chick  hatched  from 
the  egg.  However  he  does  conclude 
that  the  more  eggs  a  hen  h^s  laid  before 
lajdng  the  ones  that  are  incubated  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  pullets. 

By  selecting  eggs  of  one  shape  in  the 
hope  of  getting  more  than  half  pullets, 
we  are  simply  breeding  a  flock  that  will 
lay  eggs  of  that  shape.  The  best  way  is 
to  select  the  shape  and  size  of  eggs  that 
the  market  wants. 

Fake  Devices  Advertised 
At  different  times  devices  have  been 
advertised  supposed  to  tell  the  sex  of  an 
egg.  One  man  reports  that  in  testing 
such  a  device,  he  tried  it  out  on  a  china 
nest  egg,  and  the  instrument  indicated 
that  the  egg  would  hatch  into  a  cockerel. 
No  such  device  has  any  merit  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  proven. 

Some  men  have  been  able  to  tell  the 
sex  of  chicks  quite  successfully  when 
they  are  first  hatched.  There  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  slight  difference  in  color 
in  the  two  sexes  of  some  breeds,  and 
the  cockerels  are,  inclined  to  be  more 


QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12e. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c  Barred  Bo  aud  R.  L 
Reds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid 

Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R2C. 


K  I  R  K  U  P  '  S  POULTRY  FARM 
Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cockerel*. 
I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March  1st.  Certi¬ 
fied  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade  A  $200.00  per 
thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 
J.  T.  KIRKUP,  MATTITUCK,  L.  1.,  N.  Y, 

Member  N.  Y .  S.  Cooperative  Certification  A ss’n. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America's  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 

SEIDELT0N  FARMS.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

•ailMIMNM?  Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 
UfVfVY&iPK  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 

So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
%■*»  do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now, 

BR£D|6rDEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 


ajid.\ 


Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 


The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  .Contest!  Greatest  winnera  New  York- 
Chicaaro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Esrga,  Chicks,  etc.t  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  BoxS  I  Portland,  Ind. 


‘WHITE 


ERRiS  IEGHORN 


PULLETS 


Thousands  now  at  low  prices.  Trapnested,  COCKEREL <J 
pedigreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years.  Pay 
after  you  see  them.  Comptete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  rrf? 

Write  to4ay  for  special  .sale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog. 

CEO.  8*  FERRIS,  984  Union,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  EGG’S 


—  My  Pure  Blood 

rhirbe  from  hightagg  brad.  Inspected  flocks 
Will  Vlad  will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns. 
White  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Anconas.  Low  prioes. Catalog! reo.  Write  me  today. 
Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  I  f  I .  Portland,  Ind., 


DADV  rmrYQ  SINGLE  COMB 
D/\£j  I  LUlLIVO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  that  pay*. 
Send  for  price  list 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  LONG  BRANCH,  N.  L 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  mo* 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  N.  1. 


Ra  hv  CLir-L-is  Pure  Bred  Roclfs>  Reds  ani 

oaDy  LI11CKS  Leghorns.  Write  for  spec¬ 
ial  prices  during  February  and  March. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM.  R3B,  Laurel,  Delawart- 

CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte* 
R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4.  Riverdale,  N-  l 

RARY  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 

UAD 1  LfllLIvO  hatching  daily.  Active  husky 
pure  bred  chicks.  12  varieties.  Parcel  post  prepaid,  cafe 
arrlvaL  ’Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatching.  Sehoenboru1* 
Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Gul*" 
eas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 


P 


ARDEE’S  niiAi/i  map  AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 

PERFECT  DUCKLINGS 


E  K  I  N 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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active.  When  they  are  picked  up  and 
held  by  the  head,  the  cockerels  will 
struggle  more  than  the  pullets.  We 
have  never  tried  this  out  and  so  cannot 
vouch  for  it.  We  do  know  that  some 
firms  have  guaranteed  to  give  seventy 
percent  of  either  sex  desired  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  advice  at  present  is  to  select  good 
market  eggs  for  hatching  and  convert 
the  cockerels  into  broilers  as  soon  as 

possible. 


(23)  207 


Isolate  the  Sick  Biru 

j<  A  N  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
ix  pound  of  cure”  and  a  crab  net  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  a  poultryman.  Poul¬ 
trymen  are  often  inclined  to  allow  a  sick 
bird  to  remain  in  a  flock  because  they 
have  not  time  to  catch  it  or  they  have 
nothing  to  c&tch  it  with.  A  few  weeks 
later  when  a  general  condition-  of  dis¬ 
ease  exists  they  are  at  a  loss  to  figure 
out  how  it  all  came  about.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  poultry  diseases  are  infect¬ 
ious.  They  may  be  ■  spread  readily 
through  intermediate  agents,  such  as 
litter,  drinking  water,  droppings,  etc. 

It  is  often  a  problem  to  determine 
how  the  first  affected  bird  contracted  a 
disease.  This,  however,  need  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  alarm  if  the  sick  bird  is 
isolated  in  the  earliest  stages  and  flock 
preventive  measures  are  practiced  with¬ 
out  delay.  A  crab  net  is  an  excellent 
device  for  catching  a  bird. 

Flock  preventive  measures  are  sanita¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  properly 
ventilated  houses.  Poultrymen  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  blame  in  cases  where  disease 
is  more  or  less  chronic  throughout  the 
year.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  the 
well  known  principles  of  poultry  man¬ 
agement  from  the  time  the  chicks  are 
hatched  to  and  throughout  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  laying  flock,  disease  should 
not  be  a  serious  problem. 

E.  B.  Banner. 


A  Straw  Loft  Keeps  the 
Henhouse  Dry 

We  have  a  poultry  house  that  was  built 
several  years  ago  before  the  State  College 
had  experimented  much  with  the  housing 
problem.  It  has  an  even  span  roof,  which 
makes  so  much  air  space  above  the  hens 
that  it  is  always  cold  and  drafty  in  winter. 
Could  this  be  remedied  best  by  making  a 
platform  at  the  height  of  the  plate  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  above  with  straw,  or  is  there  some 
better  way  to  improve  it. — L.  W.  R.,  New 
York. 

A  STRAW  loft  should  be  satisfactory 
'  and  will  no  doubt  be  the  cheapest 
way  to  solve  the  problem.  One  way  to 
do  this  will  be  to  use  chicken  wire  be¬ 
tween  the  two  plates,  as  a  support  for 
the  straw.  Another  way  is  to  cut  rough 
poles  from  the  woodlot,  just  the  right 
length  to  go  across  the  house.  They 
need  only  to  be  close  enough  to  hold 
the  straw.  Good  clean  straw  should  be 
used,  as  free  from  chaff  as  is  possible 
to  get  it.  r' 

One  advantage  of  a  straw  loft  is  that 
it  helps  keep  the  house  dry.  It  will  not 
take  the  place  of  ventilation  and  too 
much  moisture  will  cause  the  straw  to 
become  musty  and  moldy.  A  straw  loft 
offers  a  good  hiding  place  for  -mice  as 
well  as  red  mites.  However  if  one  uses 
reasonable  care  this  is  not  at  all  serious. 
The  only  other  way  we  know  of  fixing 
your  house  would  be  to  cut  off  the  boards 
at  the  bottom,  put  in  a  concrete  wall  and 
floor,  and  then  let  the  house  down  on 
the  new  foundation.  This  works  good 
especially  where  the  sills  of  the  old 
house  have  rotted  away.  You  would 
still  have  the  disadvantage  of  a  dead  air 
space  near  the  roof,  which  cannot  be 
properly  ventilated. 


G.  L.  F.  ALFALFA  SEED 


DIRECT  from  Canada  and  the  Northwest 
— The  best  that  man  and  nature  can 
grow,  made  even  better  by  the  special  refin¬ 
ing  and  scarifying  processes  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

Double  Scarification 

PRODUCES  92  to  99%  quick  growing 
sprouts  in  five-day  test. 

Alfalfa  seed,  especially  if  northern 
grown,  usually  contains  20  to  40%  hard 
coated  seeds  which  do  not  grow.  Normally 
Alfalfa  seed  is  labelled  as  germinating  90%, 
whereas  it  produces  only  50  to  70%  actual 
sprouts  in  five-day  test. 

THIS  G.  L.  F.  Double  Scarification  Pro¬ 
cess  treates  the  hard  coated  seeds  mak¬ 
ing  them  grow,  thus  increasing  the  value 
of  the  seed  20  to  40% — in  addition,  this 
Process  makes  all  the  viable  seeds  grow 
quicker.  Thousands  of  users  praise  the 
quick  growing  characteristics  of  G.  L.  F. 
Seeds. 

Put  Up  in  Package s,  Pecks,  Half  Bushels,  Etc . 


This  is  part  of  Equipment  for  Scarifying. 


G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  is  cooper¬ 
atively  owned  by  farmers  to  sup¬ 
ply  Patrons  and  Friends  with 
superior  seed — 

For  Service - Not  for  Profit 


I 


Double  Ordinary 
Scarified  Scarified  Untreated 

G.  L.  F.  Ontario  Variegated - $17.25  bir.  $16.80  bu.  $15.90  bu. 

G.  L.  F.  Grimm  _  27.90  bu.  27.30  bu.  26.40  bu. 

N.  W.  Common . . 14.85  bu.  14.40  bu.  13.80  bu. 


Get  the  G.  L.  F.  Strain  of  Your  Favorite  Variety 

Sweepstakes  _ $4.00  bu.  Learning - $2.60  bu.  Early  Golden  Glow  — $3.50  Yellow  Flint _ $3.50 

Luce’s  Favorite _ 3.75  bu.  Pride  of  North  —  2.85  bu.  Cornel!  No.  11 _ 3.75  King  Phillip _ 3.50 

G.  L.  F.  Highbred _ 3.75 

All' Corn  Put  Up  in  Bushel,  Bushel  and  a  Half  and  Two  Bushel  Bags. 

We  Pay  the  Freight — All  Sacks  Free — Order  Now  For  Later  Shipment — Pay  on  Arrival 

CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  SEED  SERVICE 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


What  lis  a  “Fair  Profit’ ’  From 
Hens?. 

Vv/HAT  profit  per  hen  can  a  poultry- 
man  reasonably  expect?  Some  folks, 
mainly  those  who  have  had  little  experi- 
^ce,  think  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  five 
acres  of  land,  invest  in  a  thousand  hens, 
and  become  independently  rich.  Others, 
who  have  had  some  unfortunate  experience 


say  that  there  is  no  profit  at  all  in  keep¬ 
ing  hens. 

The  Ohio  State  University  gives  figures 
that  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 
They  are  from  records  actually  kept  cn 
234  farms  in  Ohio.  The  egg  production 
is  higher  than  the  tverage  for  the  state  or 
country,  probably  for  two  reasons.  The 
fellow  who  is  not  a  good  manager  does 
not  keep  accounts,  and  the  fellow  who 
does  keep  accounts  studies  them  and  im¬ 
proves  his  flock. 

The  average  yearly  egg  production  for 
these  234  flocks  was  138  eggs.  The  ten 
best  flocks  a .  :raged  192  eggs  which  is 
exceptionally  good.  The  feed  cost  per 
hen  $2.08,  which  included  the  cost  of  feed 
for  the  young  stock,  and  the  returns  above 
feed  cost  were  $3.11  per  hen.  The  re¬ 
turns  per  hen,  after  all  costs  were  paid 
with  the  exception  of  labor,  was  $2.50. 
The  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  in  Ohio  would 
be  slightly  less  than  the  cost  in  New 
York  State  because  Ohio  is  in  the  grain 
belt,  where  grain  prices  are  less. 

Flocks  Better  Than  Average  Pay  Well 

There  figures  show  an  attractive  re¬ 
turn.  Many  Eastern  poultrymen,  or  at 
least  general  farmers  who  keep  poultry, 
would  feel  well  satisfied  with  them.  How¬ 
ever,  even  among  these  farms  where 
records  were  kept,  some  flocks  did  not  do 
so  well.  The  poorest  ten  flocks  made  a 
return  for  the  labor  put  on  them  of  only 
90c  per  hen.  This  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
returns  from  some  of  the  flocks  where 
no  records  .vere  kept. 

A  few  observations  made  by  those  check¬ 
ing  over  the  records,  are  interesting. 

The  flocks  that  made  the  most  profit 
were  fed  heavier.  The  feed  cost  per  hen 
was  more  but  the  feed  per  dozen,  of  eggs 
was  lower. 

The  owners  of  the  most  profitable  flocks 


culled  their  flocks  earlie-  in  the  fall, 
not  only  cutting  down  feed  costs,  but  also 
receiving  a  higher  price  for  the  hens  sold. 

The  owners  of  the  most  profitable  flocks 
matured  pullets  errlier,  and  sold  broilers 
earlier,  thus  selling  more  eggs  in  the  fall 
when  prices  were  high,  and  receiving  more 
money  for  br<~'’ers. 

The  larger  flocks  as  a  rule  had  higher 
egg  production,  perhaps  because  the  owner 
could  not  afford  to  neglect  them,  but 
smaller  flocks  given  the  same  care  had 
a  slightly  higher  egg  production. 

The  figures  given  would  indicate  that 
one  might  well  set  as  a  goal  a  return  per 
hen  over  feed  cost  of  $2.00.  With  good 
stock  and  good  care  this  can  be  done. 


Dust  Bath  Helps  Control  Lice 

Is  a  dust  bath  recommended  for  poultry? 
Will  not  the  use  of  a  dust  bath  make  the 
house  so  dusty  that  it  will  injure  t'.e  hens? 
— J.  L.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

1WTOST  authorities  recommend  a  dust 
AV1bath.  Some  poultry  house  plans  call 
for  a  dust  bath  that  is  outside  the  house, 
and  entered  from  the  house  by  a  small 
door.  One  advantage  of  this  is  that  the 
roof  of  the  dust  bath  can  be  made  entirely 
of  glass.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  helps  to  keep 
dust  from  the  house  as  the  hens  are  likely 
to  come  into  the  house  to  shake  themselves. 
We  have  never  known  harm  to  come  to 
hens  from  dust  caused  by  a  dust  bath. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  road  dust. 
Any  fine  loam  will  do.  A  good  dust  is 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  fine  loam, 
fine  sand  and  sifted  coal  ashes.  Some 
authorities  recommend  adding  3%  by 
weight  of  kerosene  oil  to  control  lice. 


WORTH  DOLLARS  TO  YOU;  month's  subscription 

to  this  helpful,  interesting  little  Poultry  paper;  full  of 
meaty,  worth-while  facts.  Write  THE  HAPPY  HEN,  Room 
110,  36  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Start  Your  Spring 
Garden  Right! 

THE  HOME 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

by  ELLA  M.  FREEMAN 

Is  a  practical  manual  for  amateur 
and  experienced  farm  gardeners, 
covering  every  detail  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Save  yourself  costly  mis¬ 
takes  and  time  by  consulting  this 
authoritative  guide. 

Price  $1.75 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FREE— New  Book 
tells  how 

to  keep  your  horses  work¬ 
ing —  how  to  treat  them 
whecthey’relameorsick. 

Don’t  let  a  lame  or  sick 
horse  hold  you  back!  Get 
your  work  done  on  time 
this  spring.  Our  new 
FREE  “Save-The-Horse” 
Book  shows  how  to  find 
the  trouble  and  gives  cor¬ 
rect,  humane  treatment. 
Tells  how  serious  cases  all  over  the  world 
have  been  successfully  treated  with  "Save- 
The-Horse”  Remedies — guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  or  money  refunded.  Your  horses 
are  costing  you  money — be  sure  you  keep 
them  working.  Our  book  tells  how.  It’s 
free!  Write  today II  Ask  for  any  veteri¬ 
nary  advice  and  sample  of  guarantee. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Tll6  Carolinian — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


FT'HERE  weie  cries  of  repudiation  from  taunted  him.  -  gradually  subduing  to  his  will,  confirming 

1  *  Gadsden,  Drayton,  and  Moultrie,  a  ‘But  I  Lave  no  difficulty  in  supplying  him,  Christopher  Gadsden,  though  not 
.friendly  smile  from  Laurens  unu  another  one.  There  are  various  ways  of  leading  without  making  plain  his  sullen  resentment 
from  Pinckney.  Only  the  two  Rutledges—  a  spy  into  betraying  himself.  One  of  these  of  the  delay,  resumed  his  seat.  Mr.  Lati- 
the  younger  following  the  elder’s  lead — re-  — and  it  is  the  method  I  should  have  re-  mer,  in  a  resentment  still  deeper,  was 
jnained  impassive.  "Grey  dealt  with  evi-  commended — is  to  supply  him  with  false  forced  to  follow  his  example. 

{fence,  not  with  emotions.  information  of  intentions.  If  the  opposite  ‘There  is  apparent  rashness  on  yet  an- 

‘Before  I  continue,  sir,’  Latimer  re-  side  is  seen  to  act  upon  that  information,  other  score,  which  Mr.  Latimer  might  be 
•umed,  ‘I  invite  you  to  place  me  upon  it  is  very  clear  whence  it  was  derived,  well  advised  to  explain  to  this  meeting.’ 
jpath . . .  ’  Such  a  method  would  have  had  all  the 


‘It  imports  to  know,’  he  insisted. 

What  do  you  imply  now?  Do  you  cast 
a  doubt  upon  my  word?’  And,  white  an£ 
wicked-looking,  Lattimer  leaned  across  thg 
table  towards  his  questioner. 

But  Rutledge  remained  cold,  hard,  an£ 
clear  as  a  diamond. 

‘I  imply  nothing.  I  ask  a  question.’ 


‘Mr.  Latimer!’  It  was  an  exclamation  advantages  of  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Latimer,  Latimer. 


‘Answer  him,  Harry,  said  Moultrie, 
Haven’t  you  done  with  me  yet?’  cried  impatiently. 


jpf  depreciation  from  the  President.  ‘You  without  any  of  its  disadvantages.’ 

fire  a  man  whose  honour  no  one  questions.  ‘What  are  these  disadvantages?’  Moul- 
fYour  word  is  enough  for  all  of  us.’  And  trie  demanded. 

gn  assenting  murmur  ran  around  the  table.  Mr.  Rutledge,  looked  round  the  table 
‘Is  it  enough  for  the  gentleman  who  con-  with  those  calm  eyes  of  his,  eyebrows 

gtitutes  himself  the  advocate  of  the  raised  to  signify  a  faint  surprise, 

traitor?  Can  it  be  possible  tha.  they  are  not  as  ger  of  detention  at  Fairgrove  to  which  he 

‘That’s  it!’  said  Gadsden.  ‘He’s  named  obvious  to  every  one  here  as  they  are  to  was  exposed.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
you  rightly.  me?  When  a  body  such  as  ours  discovers  should  not  have  forseen  this  risk.’ 

‘It  is  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Latimer.  You  a  spy  in  its  midst,  one  of  two  courses  is  to  ‘I  didn’t  foresee  that  I  should  find  Cap- 

jiame  me  advocate  for  the  traitor.  I  ac-  be  adopted.  Either  the  spy  is  to  be  utilized  tain  Mandeville  there,’  Latimer  defended 

pept  the  office  without  shame.  In  com-  as  a  means  for  supplying  the  other  side  himself. 

pionest  justice,  it  is  necessary  that  the  with  false  information  calculated  to  lull  ‘So  much  was  not  necessary.  Sir  An- 


And  Harry  answered:  ‘I  left  it  with  my 


Unfortunately — in  the  interests  of  the  friend  Tom  Izard,  who  awaited  at  my  owa 
cause  we  all  have  at  heart — I  have  not.’  house  my  return  from  Fairgrove.  Is  that 

‘God  give  me  patience!’  said  Mr.  Lati-  enough,  or  shall  I  sfetch  Tom  Izard  to 
mer  wearily,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair.  confirm  my  word?’ 

Rutledge  went  inexorably  on :  ‘Mr.  Lati-  ‘There  is  no  need  to  bring  Mr.  Izard 
mer  himself  has  told  us  of  the  grave  dan-  into  this,’  said  Rutledge.  ‘We  all  accept 
-.c  j-i  .  r-  .  ....  Latimer’s  word.’ 

‘I’m  glad  of  that.’ 

‘But  may  I  ask  him  why  he  should  have 
preferred  Mr.  Izard  to  one  of  ourselves?' 

‘Because  I  did  not  wisb  to  waste  time 
in  seeking  any  of  you.  Mr.  Izard  is  my 
friend,  and  he  was  conveniently  at  hand. 


J^atimer  curtly.  ‘But  let  me  proceed.  The  be  instantly  suppressed.  It  is  very  prob- 
gdmission  that  the  list  was  supplied  by 
Featherstone  came,  if  not  from  the  Gov- 
(Crnor  himself,  at  least  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor's  equerry.  Captain  Mandeville,  who 
procured  Featherstone  to  act  as  his  agent 
and  convey  to  him  intelligence  of  our  de¬ 
liberations  and  acts.  And  I  had  practically 
the  same  admission  from  Sir  Andrew 
Carey,  who  was  a  party  to  placing 
Featherstone  in  our  ranks  for  purposes  of 
betrayal.’ 

‘Sir  Andrew  Carey?’  Laurens  ques¬ 
tioned.  ‘How  does  he  come  into  the  affair 
ft  all?’ 

‘I  had  best  be  entirely  frank,  though  you 
reproach  me  with  indiscretion  in  the  end.’ 

And  now  Latimer  told  them  of  his  visit 
jto  Fairgrove,  and  of  what  had  there  tran¬ 
spired. 

A  silence  followed  the  conclusion  of  his 
account,  and,  after  waiting  a  moment  for 
any  question  that  might  be  put  to  him, 

Latimer  resumed  his  seat.  It  was  only 
jthen  that  Rutledge  spoke. 

‘In  view  of  the  energy  employed  by  Air. 

Latimer,  I  deplore  to  be  compelled  to  cen- 


‘Well!  I  took  the  risk,’  Mr.  Latimer 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THHE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  ■Tie  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  breaks  her  engagement  to  him.  By  means  of  a  clever 
ruse  and  disguise,  Latimer  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  and  his  confidential  advisor  Captain  Mandeville,  a  notorious 
fortune  hunter.  In  addition  to  learning  the  British  plans,  Latimer 
discovers  that  the  spy  who  has  betrayed  him,  is  Gabriel  Featherstone, 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  reports  his  findings  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  One  of  those  present,  Rutledge, 
cross  questions  Harry  quite  closely.  Latimer  expresses  his  wonder 
whether  he  or  the  spy  is  the  one  accused. 


able  that  Mr.  Latimer’s  unwarrantable  in-  answered.  And  he  added  the  sneer :  ‘What 
dependent  action  has  made  either  course  risks  do  you  take?’ 

impossible.’  ‘None  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  take,’ 

The  faces  about  the  board  became  grave,  wac  the  calm  retort.  ‘And  you  were  not 
The  hostility  to  Rutledge  passed  out  of  entitled  to  take  this.  Had  you  been  de- 

.  .  ,  ,.  .  .  .  .  ,  .  them,  as  the  force  of  his  reasoning  sank  tained  at  Fairgrove,  had  you  disappeared, 

sure  the  lack  of  disci etion  by  which  it  jnt0  the  njn(js  Gf  an,  Latimer  was  con-  what  then?’ 

scious,  to  his  infinite  vexation,  that  a  flush  ‘I  should  have  been  spared  your  impert- 


has  been  accomplished.  It  was  a  grave 


error  to  permit  the  other  side  to  become  was  slowly  creeping  into  his  cheeks.  It  inent  questions.’ 


aware  of  the  discovery  of  Featherstone 
treachery.’ 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and 
there  was  a  heavy  silence  of  disapproval 
in  which  all  waited  for  some  further  ex- 


was  scarcely  necessary '  for  Rutledge  to  ‘Not  impertinent.  What  I  require  to 
continue  his  elucidation.  But  Rutledge,  know  is  in  what  case  should  we  have  been, 
was  merciless. 

‘That  we  can  no  longer  make  use  of 


the  spy  for  our  own  purposes  is  certain, 


‘Well,  well,  it  is  a  trifle,  perhaps.  Bui 
when  men  move  as  we  are  moving,  trifles 
must  be  weighed  and  all  risk- avoided.’ 

‘I  don't  know  what  the  devil  you  mean, 
sir,’  Latimer  answered  him.  ‘But  I  gather 
that  the  avoiding  of  risks  is  your  chief 
concern  in  life.  You  should  not  expect  all 
men  to  be  made  on  the  same  cautious  pat¬ 
tern.  Some  of  us  have  spirit,  and  can 
act  better  than  we  can  talk,  which  is  as 
well  or  nothing  would  be  done,  for,  believe 
me,  sir,  nothing  is  accomplished  without 
taking  risks.’ 

‘You  may  risk  yourself  all  you  please, 
Mr.  Latimer.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
do  so  abundantly.  But  you  must  not  risk 
others  with  you,  and  you  must  not  risk  a 
cause.’  Significantly  he  added:  ‘Mr.  Izard 
is  the  brother  of  Lady  William  Campbell.’ 

Latimer’s  eyes  flashed.  ‘He  is  a  member 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.’ 

‘So  was  Featherstone.’ 

‘Mr.  Rutledge,  you  go  too  far.  I  have 
said  that  Tom  Izard  is  my  friend.’ 

‘I  heard  you,  sir.  That,  unfortunately, 
does  not  affect  his  other  relationship  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Izard  is  disposed  to  treachery, 
I  mentioned  Featherstone  merely  to  show 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  memoer  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Deprived  of  your  report,  we  shoqld  not  he  is  constantly  seeing  his  sister  Lady 
have  known  the  result  of  your  investiga-  William,  a  ve^  clever,  enterprising  wo- 


planation  of  his  meaning.  Since  he  made  since  Mr.  Latimer  has  announced  the  dis- 
no  shift  to  add  anything,  Moultrie  took  up  covery  of  him  to  the  other  side.  That 

the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Harry  Latimer.  he  wdi  ejude  USj  perhaps  to  work  mischief 


tions,  and  Featherstone  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  undisturbed  to  spy  on  us.’ 

Mr.  Latimer  was  very  migry,  and  strive 
though  he  might  he  could  not  entirely  keep 


‘\  e  re  a  cursed  curmudgeon,  John,  whom  ag-ainst  us  on  another  occasion,  is,  for  the  the  fact  from  appearing.  He  got  to  his 


there’s  no  satisfying. 

‘I  confess,’  said  Mr.  Latimer,  ‘that  the 
last  thing  I  had  expected  was  to  be  repri¬ 
manded  by  any  member  of  this  meeting.’ 

‘The  meeting,  Mr.  Latimer,  is  very  far 
from  reprimanding  you,’  Colonel  Laurens  enough  already.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  let 


same  reason,  now  probable.’ 

Gadsden  heaved  himself.  ‘Then,  I  am 
going  to  lessen  that  probability.’ 


feet  again  in  a  bound. 

‘Sir,’  he  said  to  the  President,  ‘I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  been  troubled  ^>y  such 


assured  him. 

‘Which  means,  sir,’  Rutledge  calmly  re¬ 
plied,  ‘that  the  meeting  reprimands  me. 


But  Rutledge  stayed  lnm.  ‘A  moment,  a  legal  windbag  or  felt  the  blast  of  such 
Colonel !  There  has  been  impetuosity  asinine  conceit.  Mr.  Rutledge  sweeps  from 

conclusion  .  conclusion  with  a  rashness 
far  beyond  anything  with  which  he  charges 
me.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  I  had  provided 
fqr  the  emergency  which  he  supposes.  I 
left  behind  me  a  written  report  of  what  I 
had  discovered  from  Lord  William.  Had 
I  failed  to  return  home  by  six  o’clock  this 
evening,  that  report  would  have  been  laid 


us  now  proceed  with  some  calm  and  fore¬ 
thought.’ 

‘And  whilst  you  so  proceed,’  criSd  Lati- 


That  is  only  because  the  meeting  does  not  mer,  also  rising,  ‘you  ensure  this  fellow’s 
fully  apprehend  either  the  rashness  of  Mr.  escape,  and  so  make  certain  that  I  shall 
Latimer’s  action  or  the  loss  to  ourselves  deserve  your  censure  on  both  counts.’  Only 
which  it  entails.  Let  me  make  these  clear,  the  anger  possessing  him  could  have  driven 
In  the  first  place,  Air.  Latimer  exceeded  him  to  attribute  to  Rutledge  motives  so  un-  before  this  meeting,  and  nothing  would 


his  commission,  which  is  in  itself  a  repre-  worthy  and  so  alien  to  his  .character.  That 
hensible  matter.  He  was  requested  to  visit  imputation  of  dishonesty  in  one  so  rigidly 


have  been  lost  to  it  of  my  investigations.’ 
The  completeness  of  the  answer  and  the 


the  Governor  so  as  to  sound  his  real  feel-  honest  lost  him  much  of  the  sympathy  in  degree  of  heat  with  which  iv  was  delivered 


ings  and  to  endeavour  if  possible  to  dis-  which  the  assembly  had  still  been  holding 
cover  by  whom  we  are  being  betrayed.  It  him.  But  Rutledge  smiled  again  his  in- 
was  his  clear  duty  to  do  nothing  further  scrutable  smile.  Like  Anthony,  he  carried 

until  he  should  have  presented  his  report  his  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.  __  _  _ _ 

to  this  meeting.  And  it  was  for  this  meet-  ‘Mr.  Latimer  goes  from  rashness  to  Does  he  yet  confess  that  it  is  himself  and  to  sit  wrapped  ever  in  that  mantle  of  aloof 


won  them  all  to  his  side  again.  He  per¬ 
ceived  the  reflection  of  this  on  their  faces, 
and  swept  on  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 


man;  that  he  is  constantly  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  residence,  and  that  he  is  a  young  man 
of  light  and  pleasure-loving  habits  not  by 
any  means  remarkable  xo  discretion.  That 
such  a  man  should  be  acquainted  in  how¬ 
ever  slight  a  degree  with  any  of  our  secret 
measures  .  .  .’ 

He  got  no  further.  ‘You  may  spare  me 
more  of  this,’  Latimer  interrupted  him.  ‘I 
have  allowed  you  to  make  havoc  of  my 
character,  sir;  but  I’ll  be  damned  if  I 
listen  to  you  while  you  defame  my  friend. 
At  least  not  in  this  place,  where  you  shelter 
your  impudence  behind  necessities  of 
State.’ 

‘Mr.  Latimer!  Mr.  Latimer!’  the  Presi¬ 
dent  endeavored  to  restrain  him.  But  he 
appealed  in  vain.  Mr.  Latimer  had  un¬ 
leashed  his  anger,  and  he  let  it  run. 

‘If  you  have  anything  to  say  of  Tom 
Izard,  you  may  say  it  to  me  elsewhere, 
where  I  can  horsewhip  you  if  you  are 
wanting  in  respect  to  him.’ 

With  the  single  exception  of  John  Rut¬ 
ledge  himself,  every  man  present  came  to 


Is  Mr.  Rutledge  sufficiently  answered?  his  feet  on  that.  Rutledge  alone  continued 


ing  *to  determine  what  steps  should  be  rashness.  Before  action  is  taken  against 
taken  to  obtain  confirmation  of  his  report.’  Featherstone,  it  is  necessary  that  this  meet- 
Aloultrie  impatiently  interrupted  him.  ing  should  determine  what  that  course  of 
*What  better  steps  could  the  committee  action  is  to  be.’ 


not  I  who  want  for  prescience?  I  await  disdain. 


have  devised  than  those  which  Air.  Lati¬ 
mer  took?’ 

‘That  is  not  at  all  the  point.’  Rutledge 
was  patience  itself. 

‘Neither  is  that  an  answer,’  Gadsden 


‘I  have  flo  doubt  on  the  subject  myself,’ 
Gadsden  assured  them. 

Rutledge  looked  at  him  sternly.  ‘The 
greater  reason  why  you  should  wait.’  And 


the  admission,  and  I  shall  accept  it  as  a 
sufficient  apology.’ 

‘With  whom  did  you  leave  that  report?' 
Rutledge  asked  him,  hardily,  in  view  of 
the  present  temper  of  the  meeting. 

There  was  more  than  a  murmur  of  dis- 


Moultrie  caught  Latimer’s  shoulder  to 
restrain  him.  Angrily  Latimer  shook  off 
the  grip. 

‘Gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘I  take  leave  of 
you.  Since  no  word  of  thanks  is  forth¬ 
coming,  since  insult  is  my  only  recoin- 


the  others,  whom  this  forceful  man  was  more  than  a  breeze  disturbes  the  oak. 


approval.  But  it  disturbed  Rutledge  no  pense.  I’ll  leave  you  to  continue  your  d*» 


( Continued  on  page  210) 
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!  Lone  Scouts 
ot  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

I 


WISH  to  correct 
an  error  in  regard 
to  the  membership 
applications  of  boys 
who  are  not  yet 
twelve  years  old.  The 
Long  House  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  will 
take  applications  for 
boys  under  twelve,  but 
that  such  members  will  not  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  scout  uniform 
until  they  are  twelve. 

This  is  done  because  the  Long  House 
is  now  working  on  a  plan  for  a  junior 
organization  for  boys  under  twelve  years. 
When  this  is  in  working  order,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Lone  Scouts  under  twelve  years 
of  age  will  be  transferred  to  this  new 
organization.  ^  ^ 

Lone  Scout  News 

Frank  Vaughn,  Route  No.  5,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  will  start  a  local  tribe  soon. 
(Frank  and  I  edit  a  “fake”  tribe  paper 
called  the  F.  D.  H.  Broadcaster). 

Clayton  R.  Ernst,  LS  i,  Averill  Park, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  inactive  of  late,  due  to 
lack  of  time. 

Maurice  M.  Bly,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D., 
I,  recently  returned  from  the  Troy  hos¬ 
pital,  after  serious  operation.  Is  recover¬ 
ing  fast.  Maurice  is  planning  to  do  a  Lt 
of  local  work.  Send  him  letters  of  cheer, 
fellows,  this  summer. 

HARRY  F.  PHILLIPS,  (5) 

Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


Hilton  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Green  Co.,  is 
trying  to  start  a  tribe.  He  wants  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  Lone  Scouts. 

Henry  Adriance  has  temporarily  moved 
to  129  Kent  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  would 
like  to  receive  some  letters.  _  _ 

One  of  our  readers  who  is  interested 
in  boys  says  that  he  gave  permission  to 
some  boys  to  build  a  log  hut  in  his  woods 
and  that  when  the  boys  were  not  using  it, 
they  rented  it  to  campers.  It  looks  like 

a  good  idea.  .  . 

Loren  Jay  and  Maurice  Williams  of 
Brushton  are  cutting  logs  for  a  cabin. 
Loren  is  collecting  different  kinds  of 
bark.  He  would  be  glad  to  get  samples 

from  Scouts.  .  _  XT  xt- 

John  Parry’s  address  is  Camden,  N.  Y., 
instead  of  N.  J.,  as  it  was  given  in  the 
January  30th  issue. 

Harry  Phillips  proposes  an  A. A.  con¬ 
tributing  contest. 

4s 

Here  is  some  news  about  some  of  the 
scouts  who  have  passed  degree  tests : 

First— Nelson  Brewster,  Andover,  N.  Y., 
Howard  Brewster,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Second— Stanley  Robinson,  New  Albany, 
Pa.;  Carl  Greene,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y.; 
Earl  B.  Readinger,  Fleetwood,  Pa. ;  Wen¬ 
zel  Mirwald,  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

Third  —  Frank  Vaughn,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.;  Kenneth  Kantz,  Cochranton,  Pa.; 
Clarence  M.  Owens,  Uniondale,  Pa. ; 
Loren  Jay,  Brushton,  N.  Y. 

Fourth — Reuben  Alton,  Poland,  N.  Y. ; 
Clifford  Williams,  Wallaceton,  Pa. 

Totem  Pole— Paul  Tilford,  Smiths 
Basin,  N.  Y. ;  Donald  C.  Shoemaker,  Or- 

^rell  3?ci 

Seventh — John  E.  Horricks,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y.;  Del  Forkay,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


“I  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands 
with  liberty  ana 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout. 


Dear  Lone  Scouts  and  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

Hello  fellows:  We  are  having  some  very 
bad  weather  up  here,  and  I  would  sure 
have  the  blues  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  Ameri- 
cah  Agriculturist  Lone  Scout  Column.  It 
sure  is  getting  better  and  better  all  the 
time.  “Pep”?  Til  say! 

Would  like  to  hear  from  you  fellow  scouts 
interested  in  hunting  and  trapping. 

If  I  see  this  in  print  1  will  tell  you  about 
the  time  when  I  got  lost  and  how  I  found 
my  way  out. 

Scoutingly  yours,  . 

MAURICE  M.  BLY,  (5  points) 

Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
other  Lone  Scouts  interested  in  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.  I  have  a  shotgun  which 
cost  $11.50.  The  first  day  I  got  it  I  shot 
a  rabbit  and  so  was  lucky  I  guess.  Not 
long  ago  I  sold  a  hog  to  a  butcher  in  town 
and  got  $21.40.  1  now  have  that  money  in 

the  bank  and  have  another  pig  eight  weeks 
old.  If  I  work  well  I  am  to  have  a  pig 
from  almost  every  litter.  We  now  have  21 
pigs.  We  had  29  pigs  but  butchered  eight 
including  mine.  We  expect  to  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  by  next  fall. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  some  lone  scouts, 
soon,  I  am 

Scoutingly  yours, 

THOMAS  SCANDURRA,  (5  points) 

R.  F.  D.  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

41  ’K 

Our  Successful  Failure 

By  Carey  Moore  (15) 

AS  a  boy  I  was  naturally  a  lover  of 
the  outdoor  world.  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  in  the  woods  and  fields,  but 
I  needed  the  direction  of  someone  more 
experienced.  When  the  Lone  Scouts 
offered  me  this  guidance,  I  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  my  younger  brother  Bob 
and  I  started  work  on  the  first  degree 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  erect 
the  leanto  shelter  for  the  first  degree. 


“Jumping  Jehosophat,  I’d  like  to  see 
the  Spider  that  spun  that  Web.” — 
Drawn  by  Del  Forkey,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
(20  pts.) 


It  took  the  whole  morning  and  en¬ 
croached  on  our  dinner  hour.  I  can  re¬ 
member  how  hot  tfie'sun  was  on  our 
backs  for  the  site  was  in  a  field  of  broom 
sage,  unprotected  from  the  elements. 
When  at  least  our  work  was  completed 
we  viewed  our  shelter  with  pride.  The 
roof  sagged  a  little,  but  outside  of  this 


Push  Not  Pull  The  Secret  of  Success 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Hiram  Johnson 

This  week’s  “Success  Talk”  is  by  Sena-  ideals.  Work,  no  matter  how  humble,  is 
tor  Hiram  Johnson  of  California,  one  of  divine;  sloth  is  decay.  Be  true  to  your- 
America’s  best  known  statesmen.  Next  self  jn  all  things.  The  future  of  Ameri- 
week  we  shall  have  a  brief  message  from  c&n  agriculture,  like  the  future  of  our 
governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York.  nat5onal  life  deoends  uoon  what  the  boys 
J  o  the  Boys  on  American  Farms : 


national  life,  depends  upon  what  the  boys 
o  the  Boys  on  American  farms.  0£  today  do  in  their  tomorrows.  The 

T  takes  push  to  succeed.  Push  onward  Atnpriran  farm  nennled  hv  American 


I 

“""“J' J  «•  **“'->  - •'  tarmers,  is  tne  real  DacKDone  oi  ou 

goal  in  view.  Pull  will  get  you  nowhere.  tional  progress.  —Hiram  Johnson. 


always  with  a  definite,  fine,  worthy 


American  farm,  peopled  by  American 
farmers,  is  the  real  backbone  of  our  na- 


Enter  politics  if  you  have  a  worthy  pur¬ 
pose,  for  America  needs  men  in  politics 
in  community,  state,  and  nation  -with  high 


United  Mates  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 
Copyright,  1926  by  Clarence  Poe ) 


Count  me  in  on  that! 

# 

Time  was,  as  the  elder  generation  will  remember — and  as  the 
younger  generation  never  will — when  farm  life  seemed  more 
than  all  work  and  less  than  no  play.  Today  nobody  with  young 
ideas  stays  home  when  a  few  miles  by  the  speedometer  takes 
you  to  the  motion  picture  theatre. 

The  farmer  of  years  gone  by  might  have  been  content  to 
wear  himself  and  his  family  out  with  all  work  and  no  play, 
but  1926  is  a  different  story  1 

The  motor  car  is  part  of  that  story,  and  good  roads  leading 
to  better  theatres  showing  Paramount  Pictures  are  another — 
and  the  telephone,  and  radio,  all  bringing  hints  that  there’s  a 
time  to  quit  chores  and  come  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Some  families  get  away  to  Florida  or  California  in  winter, 
but  it’s  a  question  whether  they  travel  farther  or  get  more 
excitement  than  those  who  see  such  motion  pictures  as  The 
Ten  Commandments,  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,  Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate,  The  Trouble  with  Wives,  The  Pony  Express,  The 
Ancient  Highway  and  the  wonderful  Zane  Grey  productions, 
Wild  Horse  Mesa,  The  Vanishing  American,  and  many  others. 

By  daylight  or  moonlight  the  road  is  open  to  the  nearest 
theatre.  There  all  the  members  of  the  family  may  sit  together 
under  the  same  spell  of  enchantment,  refreshed  by  the  whole¬ 
some  flood  of  make-believe,  light,  music  and  laughter  that  not 
so  very  long  ago  was  part  of  a  world  so  very  far  away. 

Personalities,  of  Paramount 
and  their  Paramount  Pictures 


D.  W.  Qriffith 

is  now  directing  Paramount 
Pictures.  His  first  is  “That 
Royle  Girl,”  which  will  be 
coming  to  your  theatre  soon. 


Lois  Wilson 

who  appears  in 

The  Pony  Express 
The  Thundering  Herd 
Welcome  Home 
Irish  Luck 


Zane  Qrey 

who  wrote 
Wild  Horse  Mesa 
The  Border  Legion 


Bebe  Daniels 

who  stars  in 
Lovers  in  Quarantine 
Miss  Bluebeard 
The  Crowded  Hour 
The  Manicure  Girl 

Raymond  Qriffxth 
who  stars  in 
Forty  Winks 
Paths  to  Paradise 
A  Regular  Fellow 
(He’s  a  Prince) 


Esther  Ralston 

who  appears  in 
The  Lucky  Devil 
The  Best  People 


**If  IPs  a  Paramount  Picture  IPs  the  Best  Show  in  Town” 


This  name  and  trademark  always  lead  you  to  the  better  pictures 


MARK 


PRODUCE.  D  BY 

Famous  Pl/yem-LasxyCo2° 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR-PRESIOCMT 


1 

j 
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we  thought  it  was  a  good  piece  of  work. 

In  the  afternoon  a  dark  cloud  ap¬ 
peared.  We  were  delighted  for  now  we 
could  test  the  ability  of  our  house  to 
shed  water.  We  hurried  out  to  the  field 
and  in  the  sultry  shade  of  our  shelter 
we  sweated  apd  waited  impatiently  for 
the  rain.  Eventually  it  came  in  heavy 
scattered  drops.  At  first  our  roof  al¬ 
lowed  but  a  minimum  of  water  to  pene¬ 
trate,  like  the  spray  that  the  rain  forces 
through  a  heavy  umbrella.  We  were 
near  tickled  to  death.  Our  soaring 
spirits  were  due  for  a  dampening, 
though,  indeed  it  was  nearly  a  drown¬ 
ing  as  it  began  to  rain  harder.  If 
judged  by  the  ability  of  our  shelter  to 
shed  water  it  was  a  failure.  We  had 


not  built  it  strong  enough  to  allow  for 
sodding  the  roof. 

Deserted  and  uncared  for,  the  leanto 
sagged  beneath  rains  and  the  cross  poles 
were  wrapped  by  the  sun  rays,  until  at 
last  a  high  wind  bowed  it  low.  Weeks 
passed.  One  day  I  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  old  wreck.  Coming  within 
a  short  distance  of  it,  I  was  startled 
by  a  small  covey  of  partridges  taking 
flight  with  their  peculiar  whirring  noise. 
They  had  established  a  roost  under  the 
fallen  roof,  and  snugly  tucked  away  in 
one  corner,  I  found  a  cozy  nest  that 
Mr.  Cottontail  had  occupied  for  many 
days.  After  making  this  discovery,  I 
felt  that  our  leanto  was  a  remarkable 
success. 
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Interesting  information  about  pork 
was  contained  in  this  advertisement 
appearing  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  women’s  publications 


This  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  October 
and  November 
woman’s  maga- 
Mines  featured  beef 


Shopping  for  Meat 


This  advertisement 
featuring  lamb  ap¬ 
peared  in  women’s 
magazines  in  July 


Stimulating-  the  use  of 
your  product-meat 


Many  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  only  lamb  roasts 
are  leg  of  lamb,  that  the 
only  beef  roasts  are  rib 
roasts,  and  that  all  pork 
roasts  are  from  the  loin. 

Every  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer  knows,  however,  that 
there  are  many  other  sa¬ 
vory  and  nutritious  cuts. 
To  acquaint  women  with 
these  less  familiar  cuts, 
Swift  &  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  advertisements  like 
the  above. 

Are  they  producing  re¬ 
sults?  That  is  best  answered 
by  the  fact  ‘that  thousands 
of  readers  of  the  above 
three  advertisements,  which 
appeared  in  women’s  pub¬ 
lications  this  year,  have 
written  us  for  meat  recipes. 


In  addition,  many  women 
have  torn  these  meat  charts 
out  of  the  magazines  and 
are  using  them  in  selecting 
meat  for  the  daily  meals. 

In  this  way  many  cuts 
with  which  the  average 
housewife  was  unfamiliar 
have  been  called  to  her  at¬ 
tention.  A  wider  and  more 
varied  use  of  meat  has  been 
stimulated. 

This  should  create  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  livestock  as 
well  as  fresh  meat,  and 
should  benefit  both  the 
livestock  producers  and 
Swift  &  Company. 

These  are  the  results  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  with 
our  meat  chart  advertise¬ 
ments. 


Swift  &  Company 

Founded  1868 

Owned  by  more  than  46,000  shareholders 


Swift  &  Company,  Public  Relations  Dept., 
4125  Packer  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  a  copy  of 
Swift  &  Company’s  1926  Year  Book. 

Name . . . . . . . - 

Add  res  s . . . 


(c)S&Co. 
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The  Carolinian 
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liberations  without  me.  And  while,  you 
and  this  windy  attorney  sit  here  weighing 
straws  and  splitting  offensive  hairs,  I’ll 
act.  Come,  Gadsden,  we  know  what’s  to 
do.’ 

‘We  do!’  said  the  firebrand. 

Drayton,  too,  ranged  himself  on  their 
side.  ‘I’m  coming  with  you,’  he  announced. 

‘Gentlemen !  Gentlemen !’  Colonel  Lau¬ 
rens  called  after  them,  as  they  made  for 
the  door,  which  Latimer  had  already  flung 
open. 

‘There’s  been  talk  enough,’  was  all  he 
got  from  Gadsden,  who  passed  out. 

Drayton  shrugged  in  silence,  and  follow¬ 
ed  him. 

Harry  Latimer  wa.  going  last,  when 
Rutledge  himself  raised  his  voice  to  detain 
him. 

‘Mr.  Latimer,  I  warn  you  solemnly  that 
the  committee  will  require  an  account  of 
the  action  you  now  intend.’ 

‘I’ll  render  it  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
at  my  back,’  Latimer  answered  him  from 
the  threshold. 

‘Mr.  Latimer !  Let  nie  prevail  upon  you 
to  return  and  listen  to  us.’ 

‘Go  to  the  devil !’  said  Latimer.  'And  he 
wenf  out  and  closed  the  door. 

CHAPTER  IX 
Tar  and  Feathers 
UTSIDE,  the  evening  breeze  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  sea  with  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  cooled  Mr.  Latimer’s  ex¬ 
cessive  heat,  and  brought  him  to  con¬ 
sider  one  or  two  things  to  which  in  the 
last  few  moments  his  anger  had  blinded 
him. 

It  was  idle,  he  reflected,  to  go  in  quest 
of  Featherstone  at  this  hour.  By  this 
time  he  must  have  profited  by  the 
warning  which  Mandeville  would  have 
borne  him;  and  it  was  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  in  this  uncertain  world 
that  he  was  already  safe  from  any 
vengeance  that  might  be  loosed  against 
him. 


The  manner  of  his  departure  from  the 
meeting,  however,  seemed  to  have  com. 
mitted  him  to  joint  action  with  Gadsden 
and  Drayton,  men  who,  as  he  well  knew, 
were  totally  indifferent  in  their  down¬ 
right  republicanism  whether  they  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  crisis  or  not. 

He  protested  that  Featherstone  by 
now  would  have  been  conveyed  to  safe¬ 
ty,  and  that  therefore  anything  they 
could  do  was  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 

‘Perhaps  so,’  said  Gadsden.  ‘We’ll 
hope  not.  And,  anyway,  I  have  called 
an  assembly  of  my  lads  in  the  old  Beef 
Market  for  this  evening,  against  the 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  give  them 
the  name  of  the  spy.  You  must  come, 
Harry.  You  must  tell  them  at  first 
hand  of  your  discovery.’ 

Latimer  shrank  at  first,  protesting, 
from  any  such  course;  and  but  for  his 
conviction  that  Featherstone  was  out  of 
reach,  nothing  could  have  persuaded  him 
to  it.  As  it  was  he  ended  by  yielding 
to  Gadsden’s  fiery  insistence.  Within 
a  half-hour  he  was  mounted  on  a  stall 
in  the  Beef  Market  addressing  a  crowd 
of  young  men,  numbering  perhaps  a 
hundred,  and  composed  almost  entirely 
of  mechanics  and  artisans — the  lads  to 
whom  Christopher  Gadsden  had  for 
months  now  been  preaching  the  gospel 
of  freedom  under  Liberty  Oak  outside 
his  own  residence.  To  these  Latimer  de¬ 
nounced  Gabriel  Featherstone  for  a  spy, 
telling  them  of  the  infamous  traffic  the 
man  had  held,  with  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  he 
had  placed  some  twenty  patriotic  necks. 

When  Gadsden  in  a  few  brief,  hot,  in¬ 
citing  periods  had  confirmed  Latimer,  those 
militant  Sons  of  Liberty  would  wait  for  no 
more.  With  angery  shouts  of  ‘Death  to 
the  traitor !  Death  to  Featherstone  !’  they 
surged  out,  and  away  to  do  summary  ex¬ 
ecution. 

( Continued  next  week') 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 

Series  8,  Number  6 


VERTICAL 

1 —  Intervals  be¬ 
tween 
objects 

2—  Relates 

3 —  Island 

4 —  Behold 

5 —  Period  of  the 
year 

6 —  Beast 

7—  Either 

8—  Porridge 

9 —  Like  ashes 
10 — Sowed 
13— Like 

16 —  Upon  the  top 

17 —  Wise-man 
20r— With  one  leg 

each  side  of 
22— Older  persons 
26 — Devour 
28— Crafty 
31 — Persons  who 
race 

33 —  Permits 

34 —  Compositions 

35 —  Claws 

36 —  T  umult 

37 —  Owner 

39 — Drying -cloth 
41 — Depart  from 
43— Allot 
45 — Barge 
48 — Exist 
51 — South-east 
'  (Abbr) 

53 — Perform 
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Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


of 

on 


HORIZONTAL 


1 — Silences 
6 — Agreeable  odors 

11 —  Mexican  coin 

12 —  Bring  forth 
young 

14 —  Artifice 

15 —  The  whole 

16—  Fertile  desert 
spot 

18 —  That  woman  . 

19 —  Frees  from  dirt 

21 — Flirted  with 

23 —  Plural  suffix 

24 —  Space  for  storing 
goods 

25 —  North-east  ' 
(Abbr) 

26 —  English  collegi¬ 
ate  town 


29 —  Organ  of  hearing 

30—  Sick 

32 — Thin  piece  of 
baked  clay 
35 — City  in  New 

York  State 
38— By 

40 —  Abandon  all  hope 

41 —  Sixth  musical 
note 

42—  Heavenly  bodies 
44 — Defeats 

46 —  Female  sheep 

47 —  Wooden  shoe 

49 —  Feline  animal 

50 —  Soaks  flax 

52 —  Japanese  coin 

53 —  Birc^of  peace 

54 —  Rests 


27 — Part  of  a  camera  55 — Rafn 
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fa  Basis  For  Comparing  Radio 
Receivers 

Brainard  Foote 
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WHETFIER  you  intend  to  purchase 
a  new  radio  receiver  or  simply 
want  to  find  out  whether  your  own  set 
is  performing  as  it  ought  to  do,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  worth  while  to  know 
where  your  set  stands.  But  before  you 
compare  radio  sets  fairly,  you  must 
know  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to 
be  put.  Similarly,  the  fitness  of  an 
automobile  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  it  may  be  judged  fairly — whether 
it  L  for  summer  or  all-year  driving,  has 
the  right  number  of  seats,  is  of  proper 
upkeep  expense  to  be  run  economically 
by  its  intended  owner  and  so  forth. 

The  purposes  to  which  radio  sets  are 
pu  are  not  so  diversified.  In  general 
there  are  three  classes  of  listeners.  (1) 
Those  whose  main  interest  is  long  dis¬ 
tance  reception  ;  (2)  those  who  want  the 
clearest  possible  entertainment  from  the 
nearest  stations:  (3)  those  who  want  to 
combine  the  first  two  insofar  as  possible. 

Now  then,  -we  have  a  clearer  basis  for 
comparison.  There  are  several  distinct 
abilities  a  radio  set  should  have,  in  more 
or  less  degree,  and  these  may  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  listed  by  percentages  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  demands  of  the  three 
classes  of  listeners.  Some  may  prefer 
certain  points  stressed  more  or  less,  of 
course.  These  qualities  are: 

1.  Tuning  range.  Ability  to  tune  to  var¬ 
ious  wave  lengths. 

2.  Selectivity.  Ability  to  pick  out  the  de- 
»ired  station  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

3.  Tone  qualities.  Perfect  reproduction 
en  loud  speaker  of  broadcast  entertainment. 

4,  Sensitivity.  Ability  to  pick  up  and 
amplify  very  weak  signals. 

5.  Ease  of  control 


In  addition  to  these  important  factors 
of  operation,  one  might  devote  some 
thought  to  the  appearance  of  the  set, 
the  extra  batteries  or  wires  which  must 
be  in  sight,  the  upkeep  cost  and  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  and  the  reliability  of  t‘  - 
set.  But  since  the  first  five  items  cover 
the  actual  receiving  needs  of  the  set, 
these  are  to  be  thought  of  in  the  main. 
Let  us  give  the  factors  a  percentage 
in  accordance  with  the  listeners’  prefer¬ 
ences: 


Factor 


Both  in , 
Distance  Clearness  Moderation 


Tuning  Range. 

.  15 

10 

15 

Selectivity  .... 

.  40 

35' 

20 

Tone  qualities  . 

.  5 

40 

25 

Sensitivity  . . . . 

.  40 

15 

25 

Ease  of  Control  — 

20 

15 

Totals  . 

.100 

100 

100 

The  “DX” 

fan,  you 

see, 

cares  r 

about  selectiveness  and  sensitiveness, 
likes  to  cover  the  entire  wavelength 
band  if  possible,  wants  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  to  enable  him  to  identify  the  sta¬ 
tions  easily  but  doesn’t  care  much  if  the 
set  IS  a  bit  hard  to  manage,  providing 
it  brings  in  the  “distance”.  The  music- 
lover,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  this.  He  demands  MUSIC — 
perfect  reproduction  on  the  loud  speak¬ 
er,  sufficient  selectively  to  separate  the 
local  stations,  enough  sensitivity  to  get 
the  smaller  local  stations  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  the  nearer  outside  stations 
and  easy  operation  so  that  he  and  his 
family  can  change  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion  quickly. 

Those  who  place  most  enjoyment  in 
local  reception,  but  listen  to  DX  upon 
occasion,  are  not  so  exacting  in  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Such  listeners  represent 
the  majority. 


Modern  Tendency  to  Tone  Quality 

Of  late,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  radio  public  is  to  forsake  extreme 
long  distance  powers  in  a  radio  set  for 
assured  tone  qualities  from  nearby 

stations. 

The  increased  use  of  high  power  by 
broadcasting  stations — witness  the  pow¬ 
erful  WJZ  station  at  Bound  Brook,  N. 
J-*  as  the  latest  “super-power”  outfit — 
makes  clear  broadcasting  available  at 
greater  distances  and  brings  less  sensi¬ 
tive  receiving  se*ts  within  reach. 

Another  condition  that  works  against 
too-sensitive  set  is  the  frequent  6c- 


RADIO 


California 

is  just  one  trip 

but  Radio  takes  you  on  hundreds”  * 


EVERY  WINTER  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  a  farmer  living  near 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  to  go  to  California. 

Last  winter  he  was  unable  to  go. 
Instead,  he  bought  an  Atwater  Kent 
Receiving  Set.  Now  he  tells  us: 

«My  wife  and  I  hardly  missed  the  trip. 
There  were  so  many  interesting  things 
coming  out  of  the  air  that  it  was  no 
troubie  at  all  to  keep  ourselves  enter¬ 
tained.  My  wife  summed  it  up  when 
she  said: 

“'California  is  just  one  trip,  but  Radio 
takes  you  on  hundreds.’ 

“When  I  studied  the  radio  reports 
showing  all  the  forces  at  work  to  shove 
prices  up  or  down,  it  gave  me  so  much 
to  think  about  that  at  the  end  of  the  win¬ 
ter  I  was  a  better  farmer, 

“I  was  more  tolerant,  too.  Why,  I  got 
to  listening  to  the  services  of  a  church 
which  wasn’t  the  one  I  was  brought  up 
in,  and  I  tell  you  it  was  a  revelation! 
I  had  supposed  those  people  had  horns, 
but  they  haven’t.” 

Radio  is  indeed  a  godsend  to  any 
home,  and  doubly  so  to  the  home  of 
the  farmer.  But  be  sure  that  the  instru¬ 


ments  upon  which  you  depend  to  put 
you  into  touch  with  the  world  are  good 
instruments.  Don’t  get  your  impressions 
of  Radio  from  inferior  receiving  sets  and 
speakers. 

Look  for  all-round  performance,  for 
reliability,  for  simplicity  and  ease  of 
operation.  And  for  a  set  and  speaker 
that  will  make  a  good  appearance  in 
your  home. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio  is  so  well  built, 
so  simple,  so  dependable  and  so  good 
looking  that  it  is  known  among  dealers  as 
“the  Radio  that  sells  itself  andstayssold.” 

The  Atwater  Kent  dealer  nearest  you 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration. 

What  a  country  banker  says 

•’The  ownership  of  a  radio  set  today  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  indication  of  intelligence  than  the  ownership 
of  any  other  piece  of  equipment  on  the  farm. 
Every  farmer  who  owns  a  radio  set  can  hardly 
help  becoming  well  posted  on  markets  and  prices, 
and  making  more  money.  And  tjie  smart  farm¬ 
ers  know  it.” 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  the  complete 
story  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio 

ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  COMPANY 

A .  Atwater  Kent ,  President 

4769  Wissahickok  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERY  SUNDAY  EVENING 

The  Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  brings  you 
the  starj  of  opera  and  concert,  in  Radio’* 
finest  program.  Hear  it  at  9.15  Eastern 
Time,  8.1$  Central  Time,  through: 


WEAF. 

.  .  New  Tori 

WFI  .  . 

(  Philadelphia 

WJAR  . 

.  .Providence 

woo. 

1  alternating 

WEE1  . 

WCAE  . 

•  •  Pittsburgh 

WCAP  . 

,  Washington 

WGR  . 

WSAI  . 

.  •  Cincinnati 

woe.  . 

,  •  Davenport 

wcco  . 

Minn.  St.  Paul 

WTAG  . 

•  •  Worcester 

WEAR  . 

•  •  Cleveland 

KSD  .  • 

.  .  St.  Louis 

WLIB  . 

Model  20  Compact,  Radio  Speake 

gSo  Model  H,$2* 


Prices  slightly  higher 
from  the  Rockies  westy 
and  in  Canada 


I 


currence  of  conflicting-  waves  by  broad¬ 
casting  stations  whose  wavelengths  are 
nearly  the  ,same.  The  receiver  built  for 
faithful  tone  reproduction  is  less  sensi¬ 
tive,  as  a  rule,  to  such  disturbance,  get¬ 
ting  the  closer  of  the  two  stations  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  without  bringing  in  the 
conflicting  impulses  from  the  other  one. 

The  writer  uses  two  different  receiv¬ 
ing  sets — one  of  them  complicated  con¬ 
struction  for  long-distance  e.  periments 
when  atmospheric  conditions  happen  to 
be  good — and  the  other  a  smaller  set 
with  a  type  of  “audio  amplification”  that 
operates  the  loud  speaker  to  the  best 
advantage. 


Directional  Effects  Of  Radio 
Aerial  Wire 

OME  listeners  seem  to  believe  that 
the  placement  of  the  aerial  wire 
exerts  a  marked  effect  upon  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  reception  is  best.  While 
it  is  true  that  this  has  some  bearing 
on  the  results,  it  is  not  nearly  so  notice¬ 
able  as  is  imagined. 

First  decide  in  which  direction  most 
of  the  stations  that  ydu  want  to  hear  are 
situated  and  then  run  the  aerial  wire 
in  just  the  opposite  direction  if  conveni¬ 
ent.  In  other  words,  if  the  stations  lie 
south,  point  the  aerial  north.  The  wire 


should  be  in  line  with  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion,  with  the  lead-in  towards  it. 


Cost  figures  indicate  that  it  costs  Tom 
one  to  three  cents  per  pound  more  to 
produce  grains  on  hogs  infested  with  lice 
than  on  hogs  ree  from  these  pests.  A 
cheap  method  of  keeping  the  hogs  free 
from  lice  is  to  sprinkle  them  with  the  oil 
drained  from  the  crank  case  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  tractor. 

*  *  * 

Safs  Sam:  The  one  kind  of  drouth  irt 
man’s  control,  and  the  one  which  gives  hirri 
least  concern,  is  the  mental  drouth. 
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SERVICE  at  The  Charles 
William  Stores  means 
not  only  shipping  your  orders 
on  time,  every  time,  but  more 
• .  .  it  means  standard  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  priced  lower 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 


That  is  the  promise  we 
make  and  the  promise  we 
fulfill.  Ask  our  customers  — 
there  are  many  in  your 
neighborhood. 

Then  turn  to  the  new 
catalog  today  for  Spring  and 
Summer!  See  the  great 
wealth  of  everything  here 
for  everybody.  That  is 
SERVICE. 


If  you  haven’t  a  catalog 
use  the  coupon  below  today. 
We  will  mail  a  copy  at  once 
FREE  and  Postpaid. 

THE 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 


New  York  City 


YHE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 
980  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  new 
catalog  for  Spring  and  Summer. 


Name 


i0j}<»nM»»mee»*»iH»»M»«ii»ii>tMn»e»nin»i 


Address., 


Town 


'••••noee(»eeeaasaas9»«*»«ee*»i 


State  . . . . . . 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
New  I V(tll  Paper  Book? 

Yes  a  No  a 


It  is  Easy  to  Buy  by  Mail  and  Save  Money 
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Fun  For  Washington’s  Birthday' 


And  Good  Things  for  Any  Day  When  There’s  Left-Over  Meat 


A  SIMPLE  decoration  for  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  table  is  a  length  of 
cherry  bark,  hollowed  out,  and  filled  with 
laurel  leaves,  and  clusters  of  cherries.  The 
artificial  ones  look  real  enough"  to  eat. 
Tiny  gilded  hatchets  stuck  lightly  in  the 
cherry  bark,  which  may  be  tied  with  the 
National  colors,  and  extend  to  each  cover. 

Another  novel  way  to  arrange  for  a 
Washington  Party  is  to  use  large  red 
and  white  paper  flowers,  tied  with  the 
national  colors,  which  may  be  given  as 
souvenirs.  When  lunch  is  served  have  the 
call  made  by  bugle,  and  have  military 
music  played  throughout  the  evening.  Flags 
may  be  used  to  decorate  the  sandwiches, 
which  are  nice  when  made  of  lobster  and 
white  meat.  Make  strawberry  ice  cream, 
and  ice  your  white  cake  with  red.  One 
lady  has  splendid  success  boiling  her 
sugar  with  raspberry  or  strawberry  juices, 
thus  securing  the  color. 

Make  Place  Cards  Attractive 

A  dainty  plac%  card  is  made  by  varnish¬ 
ing  leaves  and  tying  with  the  National 
colors,  or  cutting  out  a  leaf  the  shape  of 
the  laurel  leaf,  and  writing  on  it  “First 
in  war — first  in  peace — first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.”  Tiny  three  cornered 
hats  may  be  made  or  purchased  and  given 
as  souvenirs. 

For  games  to  be  played  pass  pencil  and 
1  -per,  and  ask  each  guest  to  write  as  many 
words  with  the  name  “Washington”  as  he 
can  in  three  minutes.  An  appropriate  prize 
is  a  picture  of  Washington,  or  a  flag. 

Keep  the  Crowd  Busy 

Another  interesting  game  is  as  follows. 
To  each  guest  give  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
piece  of  red  card-board,  and  have  them 
cut  out  a  hatchet.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
what  those  hatchets  will  look  like,  but  it  is 
fun. 

The  hatchets  are  collected  by  the  hostess, 
and  all  are  sent  into  one  room.  Here  each 
guest  is  given  another  piece  of  paper, 
and  a  stick  of  gum,  and  instructed  to 
make  a  “gum  hatchet.”  Their  names  are 
written  on  the  pieces  of  paper,  where  they 
stick  their  hatchet.  The  hostess  has  in 
the  meantime  hidden  all  of  the  hatchets 
that  were  made,  and  some  extra  ones  that 
were  cut  before,  in  various  places  'n  the 
other  rooms,  and  the  guests  now  hunt  for 
the  red  hatchets.  The  one  who  succeeds 
in  finding  the  most  hatchets,  is  presented 
with  a  large  package,  which  upon,  open¬ 
ing  they  find  to  be  all  of  the  “gum 
hatchets.” 

Everybody  Likes  Dressing  Up 

You  may  desire  to  entertain  with  a 
“Costume  Party.”  If  this  is  the  case  place 
“Costume,”  in  the  corner  of  your  invita¬ 
tions  which  should  be  written  on  hatchets. 
Hanging  in  a  conspicuous  place  should 
be  a  large  picture  of  Washington,  framed 
in  evergreen,  or  decorated  in  red,  white 
and  blue.  Flags  and  draperies  of  bunt¬ 
ing  may  be  added  as  decorations  where 
ever  desired.  Pin  the  name  of  famous 
Revolutionary  characters  to  the  backs  of 
each  guest,  and  require  each  one  to  learn 
who  they  are  by  means  of  hints  given 
by  the  other  guests. 

Cardboards,  with  dainty  pencils  attached 
by  means  of  national  colored  ribon,  should 
be  passed  to  each  guest.  On  the  pages 
have  eight  or  ten  topics  of  conversation, 
and  blanks  for  some  one  to  sign  their 
name  for  that  topic.  At  the  close  of  each 
five  minutes,  new  partners  are  given  to 
each,  and  thus  a  pleasant  hour  and  more 
is  spent,  with  ten  different  partners. 

Peanut  shells  are  split  and  inside  are 
names  of  states,  only  half  in  each  shell, 
they  are  tied  with  the  National  colors, 
and  when  the  other  part  of  the  state  is 
secured  you  have  your  partner  for  supper. 
Martial  music  should  be  played  before  sup¬ 
per,  and  during  also,  if  rather  soft.  Nice 


refreshments  are  cake  and  ice  cream,  cake 
red  and  white  layers,  or  white  loaf  and 
red  frosting,  and  red  and  white  brick  ice 
cream. — Mabel  Fern  Mitchell, 


Left-Over  Meat  Dishes 

Note:  Receipes  are  printed  as  sent  in 
by  our  contributors.  The  comments  of  our 
3- A  Service  tester  appear  in  italics.  These 
suggestions  are  made  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  doubly  profit  from  our 
recipes. 

T  EFT  over  meats  may  be  used  in  many 
■L-‘  ways  that  give  a  dish  quite  the  equal 
of  first  servings,  as  a  test  of  any  of  the 
following  will  convince  you. 

Potato  Cups:  Run  any  kind  of  left 
over  meat  through  the  food  chopper  and 
moisten  with  stock  or  gravy.  Season  well, 
Line  individual  baking  dishes  or  gem  pans 
with  mashed  potato,  fill  the  centers  with 
the  meat  and  set  in  hot  oven  to  brown. 
*  *  * 

Sausage  with  Eggs:  Take  left  over 
sausage  and  combine  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  bread  crumbs.  Toast  thin  slices 
of  bread,  form  the  sausage  mixture  into 
thin  cakes  and  fry  in  sausage  or  bacon  fat. 
Blend  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  with  one 
cupful  of  rich  milk,  and  add  to  the  fat  in 
the  pan  after  lifting  the  sausage  (there 
should  be  about  a  teaspoonful  and  when 
it  thickens  add  a  little  pepper  and  if  needed 
a  dust  of  salt.)  Put  one  of  the  sausage 
cakes  on  each  slice  of  toast,  pour  sauce 
over  it  and  on  the  top  put  a  poached  or 
baked  egg,  dust  with  salt,  pepper  and  bits 
of  parsley  and  serve  at  once. 

*  *  * 

Meat  Loaf:  Chop  or  grind  left  over 
meat  and  unless  there  is  some  pork  add 
one  thin  slice  of  bacon  to  each  cupful  of 
meat  as  you  put  it  in  grinder.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  chopped  celery  or  use 
celery  salt,  and  add  one  beaten  egg,  one 
capful  stock  or  gravy  and  half  as  many 
bread  crumbs  as  you  have  meat.  Form 
into  loaf*  shape  and  bake  one  half  hour 
in  buttered  pan. 

Chopped  celery  adds  not  only  flavor 
to  the  meat  loaf  but  adds  very  desirable 


vegetable  minerals  and  juices.  In  this  ^ 
much  is  being  said  about  the  value  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  diet  and  ever# 
opportunity  must  be  seized  to  work  then 
in,- 

*  *  * 

Meat  en  Casserole:  Slice  potatoes 
very  thin  and  in  buttered  casserole  pm 
first  a  layer  of  potato  then  a  seasoning  of 
celery  salt  and  pepper  and  over  this  t 
layer  of  chopped  meat.  Repeat  until  dist 
is  filled,  pour  in  water  come  just  over 
top  of  last  layer,  sprinkle  with  flour  an{ 
bake  one  hour  in  moderate  oven  increasing 
heat  last  fifteen  minutes  to  brown  the 
flour. 

Again  we  suggest  the  use  of  tomato 
sauce.  The  acid  of  the  tomato  is  pleasing 
and  the  same  argum'ents  prevail  in  the 
use  of  tomato  as  in  the  use  of  the  celery. 

*  *  * 

Brunswick  Stew:  Cut  left  over  veal, 
chicken  or  fresh  pork  in  small  pieces  and 
add  a  little  salt  pork  that  has  been  crisped 
before  cutting.  Brown  two'  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  moisten  with  soup  stock  or 
hot  water  add  six  sliced  raw  potatoes,  six 
sliced  tomatoes,  or  one  cupful,  two  fresh 
Spanish  onions  sliced,  two  chopped  green 
peppers,  and  a  pint  of  shelled  lima  beans. 
Let  simmer  half  an  hour,  add  the  com  cut 
from  six  fresh  ears  of  corn  (about  2 
cups),  the  meat  and  a  seasoning  of  ialt 
and  pepper.  Let  simmer  thirty  minutes 
and  serve,  with  a  little  parsley  added  as 
it  is  placed  on  table. 

This  is  a  very  nourishing  dish  and  is 
saving  of  more  than  the  meat  if  you  hap- 
pen  to  have  on  hand  different  vegetables 
from  opened  cans. 


Household  Hints 

When  a  hot  water  bottle  springs  a 
leak,  use  it  to  fill  with  hot  sand  or  salt 
whenever  needed.  My  hot  water  bottle 
has  lasted  an  unusually  long  time  be¬ 
cause,  following  a  nurse’s  advice,  each 
time  I  use  it  I  fill  it  only  partly  full  and 
then  with  rt\y  hands  I  squeeze  out  all 
the  air  before  stopping  it  up. — Mrs.  E.  C. 


E355-2  Luncheon  set  of  white  llnen-finlshed  cotton.  There  Is  a  four  armed  centr* 
cloth  that  forms  the  place  mats,  and  four  smalt  mats  for  each  corner  of  the  tabl®* 
These  latter  can  be  made  square,  by  cutting  smaller,  and  used  for.  napkins,  if 
ferred.  Blue  and  pink  single  stitch  flowers,  embroidered  over  a  small  lattice  worllIiI 
black  form  the  embroidery  motifs  around  the  edge,  and  the  circle  In  the  centre.  Whiw 
linen-finished  cotton  stamped  for  set,.  75  centq,  Floss  50  cents. 
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The  Spare  Shelf  in  the  Pantry 

Is  a  Saver  of  Time  and  Disposition  to  Its  Owner 


THE  unexpected  guest  is  always  a 
terror  to  the  average  housewife.  It 
seems  as  though  they  were  always  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  the  wrong  time,  making  it 
hard  and  embarrassing  for  her.  I  re¬ 
member  that  my  aunt  was  the  victim  of 
several  such  incidents,  and  they  were 
discussed  with  asperity  when  the  guest 
had  departed.  However,  my  aunt,  being 
a  thrifty  housewife,  soon  arranged  mat¬ 
ters  so  that  such  an  incident  no  longer 
held  its  terrors. 

She  had  my  uncle  build  a  spare  shelf 
in  the  pantry  which  was  covered  by  a 
hinged  board  and  was  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  away  from  the  depredations 
of  hungry,  but  thoughtless  “men  folks.” 
On  this  shelf,  she  placed  a  large  supply 
of  canned  goods,  and  other  delicacies 
which  could  be  easily  and  quickly  fixed 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

By  carefully  studying  her  cook  books 
and  household  magazines,  she  compiled 
a  list  of  attractive  menus  which  could 
be  quickly  arranged,  mostly  from  can¬ 
ned  products.  These  menus  she  clipped 
out  and  pasted  in  a  scrap  book  which, 
too,  was  kept  on  this  shelf. 

There  were  several  cans  of  salmon, 
olives,  and  other  foods  which  she  could 
not  have  from  the  farm.  To  these 
she  added  meats  and  vegetables,  all 
of  which  were  placed  in  cans  to  prevent 
spoiling.  She  also  made  a  practice  of 
keeping  a  few  boxes  of  cakes  and  cook¬ 
ies  on  hand  for  these  emergencies.  If 
there  wasjio  demand  for  them  and  a 
probability  of  their  becoming  stale,  she 
served  them  at  regular  meals,  immed¬ 
iately  replacing  them  the  following  day. 
In  this  way,  she  always  had  a  supply 
on  hand,  and  did  not  have  anything  go 
to  waste. 


The  work  was  done  well  and  was  sys¬ 
tematic.  The  arrival  of  my  uncle  with 
an  unexpected  guest,  sent  her  scurry¬ 
ing  to  her  spare  shelf  and,  after  briefly 
scanning  her  menus,  she  was  soon 
ready  to  put  on  a  very  palatable  meal 
without  any  fuss  or  worry.  Later,  she 
elaborated  on  this  a  bit  by  adding  a  few 
guest  towels  and  other  articles  which 
would  make  it  easy  to  place  things  at 
their  best  without  confusion  or  trouble 
at  any  time.  It  saved  her  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety,  and  it  put  a  stop  to  the 
matters  which  were  formerly  “discussed 
with  asperity  after  the  guest  had  de¬ 
parted.” — B.  C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Alice  In  Wonderland 

FRIEND, — a  school  teacher  friend, 
writing  to  me  recently  said  that  she 
had  that  week  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  read  “Alice  in  Wonderland.”  “I  do 
regret,”  she  wrote,  “the  pleasure  I 
missed  as  a  child  by  not  reading  it  when 
I  was  young.” 

That  remark  made  us  on  our  next 
trip  to  town  buy  that  world-famous  book 
to  read  to  the  children. 

I  think  the  reason  why  I  hadn’t 
bought  it  sooner, — for  like  my  friend,  I 
had  never  read  it,  was  because  I  had 
read  many  feeble  imitations  of  it  in  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  I  get  heartily  tired 
of  reading  some  of  the  modern  fairy 
tales  to  the  children  and  indeed  I  left 
poor  Alice  on  the  shelf  for  more  than 
a  week  before  I  was  finally  persuaded 
to  start  reading  her  aloud.  The  older 
children  had  already  read  the  book 
through  for  themselves,  the  boys, — it 
being  a  girl’s  book, — giving  a  grudging 


“  For  Mother  and  Daughter 


This  is  a  good  style  for  an  all-purpose  dress 
of  woolen  or  heavier  silk  material.  Pat¬ 
tern  2321  comes  in  sizes  16  years ,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yards  40-inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 


“All  right,”  of  praise;  the  girls,  loudly 
entlrhsiastic. 

But  one  night  I  got  a  start  made.  The 
big  boys  who  had  read  it  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  said  something  about  it 
being  high  time  Davie  read  his  own 
stories  and  plainly  indicated  by  their 
manner  that  they  were  too  interested  in 
the  adventure  stories  they  -  had  before 
them  to  bother  listening  to  a  girl’s 
story. 

But  they  had  missed  the  real  charm 
of  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  in  skimming 
it  over,  for  I  could  see  first  one  pair  of 
eyes  and  then  another  lift  off  their 
books  and  become  fixed  on  my  face  as 
the  wonderful  tale  went  on.  Even  Dad 
had  to  listen  at  last,  and  when  I  paused 
for  breath  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  there 
was  a  chorus  of  voices  urging  me  to 
go  on. 

The  delicious  absurdity  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  Alice  found  herself  are 
told  so  naturally  even  grown-ups  can 
hardly  convince  themselves  they  are  not 
real.  It  has  the  power  of  impressing 
us  just  the  same  as  a  dream  has.  You 
know  when  you  dream  things  happen 
impossible  in  real  life  and  you  take  them 
all  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  in  Alice’s 
Wonderland  you  are  carried  along  with 
the  child  in  her  dreams  and  not  till  she 
wakens  up  again  do  you  fully  realize 
that  she  was  really  asleep. 

It  took  me  several  evenings  to  get 
through  Wonderland  and  then  we  had 
“Through  the  Looking-glass”  to  read 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
book.  I  can  easily  imagine  both  myself 
and  the  children  reading  them  both  over 
and  over  again.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  enjoyable  gift  for  &  little 
girl. 

At  the  ei\d  of  the  book  are  some  ver¬ 
ses.  Here  are  the  last  three: 

“Children  yet,  the  tale  to  hear. 

Eager  eye  and  willing  ear, 

Lovingly  shall  nestle  near. 

4  In  a  Wonderland  they  lie, 

Dreaming  as  the  days  go  by, 
Dreaming  as  the  summers  die. 

Ever  drifting  down  the  stream — 
Lingering  in  the  golden  gleam 
Life,  what  is  it  but  a  Dream” 

“Flora” 


Recommended  Films 

( These  -films  are  especially  selected  for  our 
readers  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Better  Films) 

THE  IRON  HORSE— Epic  drama  of  the 
building  of  the  first  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road.  Humor,  human  interest  and  the 
thrills  and  dangers  of  great  events.  A 
picture  not  to  be  missed.  With  George 
O’Brien  and  J.  Farrell  MacDonald.  Fox. 
Family  audience. 

KENTUCKY  PRIDE— Story  of  a  race 
horse  who  is  injured  on  the  eve  of  victory 
but  lives  to  see  her  family  honor  retrieved 
by  her  foal.  As  told  by  herself.  Henry 
Walthall  and  J.  Farrel  MacDonald.  Fox. 
Family  audience. 

THE  KING  ON  MAI  N  STREET— Adolphe 
Menjou  as  a  bored  king  visiting  the  U.  S. 
seeks  experience  unconventional  for  a  king, 
with  amusing  results.  Good  cast,  cleverly 
directed.  Paramount.  General  audience. 

THE  LOST  WORLD— Remarkable  for  its 
depiction  of  prehistoric  animals — miniatures 
which  appear  of  enormous  size  and  real¬ 
istically  animated  on  the  screen.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  goes  hunting  for  these  6n  an  iso¬ 
lated  plateau  and  brings  one  back  to  Lon¬ 
don  Good  cast.  First  National  Family 
audience,  grammar  school  age  up. 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS— Historical  page¬ 
ant  and  romance  built  around  the  part  the 
pony  express  had  in  linking  California  with 
the  Union.  Realistic  and  authentic  scenes. 
With  Ricardo  Cortez,  Ernest  Torrence  and 
Wallace  Beery.  Paramount.  Family  aud¬ 
ience.,  all  ages. 

SIEGE — The  conflict  of  character  and 
convention  between  a  strict  old-fashioned 
family  tyrant  and  two  young  people.  .Out¬ 
standing  impersonation  by  Mary  Alden. 
Universal.  General  audience. 

THANK  YOU— The  trials  of  an  under¬ 
paid,  kindly  minister  with  his  narrow¬ 
minded,  stingy  congregation,  when  his  up- 
to-date  niece  comes  to  visit  him.  Good 
small  town  atmosphere,  worth  while  theme, 
humor  and  human  interest.  Featuring  Alec 
Francis,  Jacqueline  Logan  and  George 
O'Brien.  .Fox.  Family  audience. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LI  ES— Colorful  story 
of  a  father  whose  daughter  goes  wrong 
while  he  keeps  his  illusions  about  her  as  he 
grows  old  and  feeble  and  almost  loses  his 
mind;  Scandinavian  setting  (it  is  from  a 
novel  by  Selma  Lagerlof).  Touching  and 
beautifully  acted,  with  Lon  Chaney  and 
Norma  Shearer.  Metro-Goldwyn.  General 
audience. 


Save  your  clothes,  your 
back, your  hands!  Splen¬ 
did  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt -loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels'Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap  in 
any  shape  or  form ! 

Get  this  extra  help  for 
yourself ! 

Isn’t  it  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week  —  this 
extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels~Napthct 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  anu  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animai  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Beit  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
In  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  worlA 

560  lYELt  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  II.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  cany  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254 West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


.This  New  FREE  Book 

'  Quotesyou  the  lowest  fac« 
torypYiceson  Quality  beat* 
ing  stoves  furnaces,  rorca* 
Iain  enamel  combination 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  ranges 
and  gas  stoves  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  tert'is— as 
low  as  S3. 00  monthly  30  days 
FREE  trial*  860  days  approval 
test.  24  hour  shipments.  560,000 
pleased  Kalamazoo  customers. 
Make  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  send* 
ing  postal  for  FREE  book  today, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfr*. 
SOI  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 


your  home  Bend  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  41  Philadelphia 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yatn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Main* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERT1SEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
**■  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  oui 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  yout 
order 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nt  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS.  566  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED.  Every  farmei  who  does  not  own 
a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN- 
TERNATION AL  SILO  CO-  Meadville,  Pa. 
WANTED — Reliable  agents  for  the  Griffin  Silo 

with  its  famous  Continuous  Door  Front.  Earn 
your  Silo  by  commissions.  Exclusive  territory— 
Sold  c.  o.  d.  or  Time  Payments.  Write  for  big 
free  catalogue.  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS.  Serge  Dresses  $13.50  doz.  Re¬ 

tails  $2.00.  Sample  sent  C.  O.  D.  $1.25.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO., 
Dept.  563,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


PUR-EBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Tr.  owner.  Hopewell  function.  N  Y _ 

“  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Registered.  Federal- 

tested  herd  No.  45319.  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
fnoderate.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  SORT  ARE  YOUR  COWS?  1.  Beef 

cows,  need  more  milk?  2.  Milk  cows,  need  more 
beef?  3.  Need  more  milk  and  more  beef? 
Whether  pure-bred  or  grade  cows,  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  bull  will  increase  and  retain  both  the 
milking  and  fleshing  qualities  of  the  herd.  Learn 
more  about  dual  purpose  Milking  Shorthorns, 
the  Durhams  of  our  forefathers.  Six  months’ 
subscription  to  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal 
for  only  15c.  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  Box  416,  Independence.  Iowa, _ 

WANTED — 5  Purebred  Holstein  heifer  calves, 

3  days  to  month  old,  farm  T.B.  tested  bred  dams 
on  both  sides.  Must  have  butterfat  test  of  3.7% 
or  better  and  that  will  give  at  least  50  lbs.  milk 
per  day  when  fresh.  They  must  be  reasonably 
priced.  T.  PROSKTNE,  Roxbury,  N.  \. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Pedigreed  and  Certified 

males.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Highest 
Record  flock,  Ithaca  A.  R.  Breeding  Project, 
1925.  Won  three  cups  Ithaca  Production  Show, 
1925.  White  Diarrhoea  free  flock.  8  years  New 
York  State  Certification.  Circular  and  price 
list_  free.  Also  Certified  Irish  '  Cobbler,  Early 
Ohio,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Young,  capable,  strong,  willing 
worker  as  greenhouse  helper,  $85  per  month,  4 
rooms,  steady  work.  KKETCSHMAR  BROS., 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. .  _ ’ 

WANTED — Young  single  man  who  prefers 

country  work.  Good  home,  permanent  position, 
dairy  and  general  farm  work,  satisfactory  wages. 
Give  full  information  in  answering  this  ad. 
WOLFORD  BROS.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  white  woman  for  house¬ 

work;  also  one  to  care  for  two  children;  give 
references;  state  wages  expected.  MRS 
GEORGE  MOORE,  117  E.  9th  St.,  Plainfield, 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm,  no 

dairy,  steady  position  and  a  good  home,  March 
1st  in  Dutchess  County.  W.  T.  COTTRELL, 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Refined  girl  for  general  house¬ 

work  in  pleasant  home  where  there  are  children. 
Wages  $7  to  $10  at  start,  according  to  ability. 
MRS;  D.  C.  KERR,  201  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca, 


HONEY 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 

14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
—We  are  offering  choice  young  bulls  and  heifers 
out  of  record  of  merit  dams  sired  by  a  son  of 
Lady  Clav  3d.,  record  12000  lbs.  Farmers  prices. 
Herd  accredited.  W.  W.  CUR1IS,  Hilton, 
,N.  Y. _ . _ _ 

50  DURHAM  HEIFERS  for  sale,  about  Vi 

freshening  this  spring,  balance  due  this  fall. 
L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  Street.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calves 
from  record  of  merit  dams.  Herd  accredited. 
J.  E.  BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N,  Y. _ 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— Best  farm  and 

stock  dog,  get  cows  alone,  slow  heel  drivers  that 
know  when  milking  time  comes.  W.  W.  NOR- 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N,  Y. _ _ 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors! 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS.  Belfast,  Maine. 


MAPLE  HILL  FARM  offers  Flemish  Giant 
Bucks,  5-7  mos.  Blacks,  Grays,  Blues,  $5  each, 
with  pedigrees.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N  Y. 


~  YOU  WERE  A  MONKEY?  instinct 
would  tell  you  Vaccination  promotes  health  and 
beauty.  Buy  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds, 
natural  heelers,  reduced  prices  for  short  time 
for  those  who  have  waited.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 

puns  born  heelers.  Eemale  $a.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spared  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills.  N.  Y, _ 

CTTOICE  BRED  Newfoundland  puppies, 
eligible  to  registration.  Males  $25.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills.  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  fine  Pedigreed  Scotch  Collies,  females, 
age  8  months.  TRACY  NEISH,  De  Lancey, 
N.  Y. 


EGGS-  POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 
be?  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5.  per 
setting.  LI.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151  Kingston,  N.  Y.  _ 

TURKEYS — Mammouth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  heirs,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  lightest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
100%  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  of  our 
new  and  improved  stock.  TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SELECTED  Free  Range  Stock.  White,  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cockerels;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkeys;  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  drakes,  $4;  ducks,  $3. 
Extra  fine,  buy  now.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio. 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn 

the  worlds  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks,  circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland..  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 

ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 25  Certified  Chicks  &  Cockerels; 

75  Selected  Cockerels,  all  March-hatched,  and 
from  Certified  Stock, — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Our 
stock  won  blue  ribbons  at  County  Fairs,  and 
1st,  &  2d,  pullets  at  Cornell  College  Show,  Dec. 
2-5,  1926,  in  class  of  68  single  entries.  Price, 
$3.00-$10.00.  Also,  chicks  and  eggs.  Folder 
Free.  WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y. 

ALL  OUR  BIRDS  are  inspected  and  marked 
by  expert  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  University.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Send  us  postcard  for  our  big  chick 
catalogue.  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave. 
10,  Iloytville,  O. 

WHARTON’S  CHICKS  are  high  in  quality 

and  reasonable  in  price.  All  our  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  personal  supervision  of  hatchery 
owner.  Write  for  special  price  list.  WHAR¬ 
TON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  101.  Wharton,  O. 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  you  our  beautiful 
new  book  free  of  charge  on  baby  chicks.  It  is 
’more  than  just  a  catalogue.  W.  F.  HILLPOT, 
Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 
lings.  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence,  BLJCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS.  They  cost 
no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Write  todav.  WOLF  HATCHING 
&  BREEDING  CO.,  B^x  1.  Gibsonburg,  O. 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Hollywood  &  Tancred  males.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  my  fine  flock  of 
200  Certified  White  Leghorns  will  assure  you 
niore  net  profits  for  the  future,  $10  per  hundred. 
Also  have  eggs  from  A  grade  stock  mated  to 
Certified  cockerels,  $7  per  hundred.  H.  M. 
SCOTT.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure.  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLER  AND  SON, 
THighesville,  Penna. 

50  PRODUCTION  BRED  Certified  White 
Leghorn  hens,  $4  each;  also  75  grade  A  selected 
breeding  hens,  $2.50  each.  Member  New  York 
State  Co-Operative  Poultry  Association.  H.  M. 
SCOTT,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen,  Cayuga,  Blue 
Swedish  ducks  and  Pearl  guineas.  Bred  from 
1925  New  York  State  Fair  prize  winners. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM.  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

FARM  RAISED,  pure  bred.  White  Pekins, 

drakes,  $3:  ducks,  $2  each.  MRS.  A.  BURG- 
MAN,  Locke,  N.  Y.,  Route  3. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze 

turkeys.  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Price  reasonable. 
Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE  MILLS, 
TTammond.  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BREEDERS  of  baby  chicks.  State 

variety.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 

Nelson,  Pa 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  Black  Giant  cockerels, 

weight,  8  to  9  Vi  lbs.,  $4  apiece.  ALBERT 
TOMTON,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

YEARLING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms 

and  young  hens.  MRS.  EDW.  H  ANNUM, 
Chester  Co.,  Rosedale,  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE.  240  egg  Prairie  State  incubator 
$35.  Six  inch  burr  feed  grinder  $30.  Sun¬ 
light  gas  machine,  capacity  30  lights  $50.  All 
machines  in  good  condition.  D.  R.  HONE, 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York. 

BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS— Turkey  rais¬ 
ers  send  for  my  free  booklet  on  Blackhead.  Ad¬ 
dress.  T.  M.  KELSCH.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

MILK  GOATS,  Toggenburg  Strain,  $25  to 
$75  each.  WALTER  V.  OLNEY,  R.  F.  D„ 
No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 

5  lb.  pail,  85  cents,  postpaid,  60  lb.  can,  $5.40. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N,  Y. _ 

PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  3rd  zone,  white  10 

lbs.,  $1.85;  Buckwheat  $1.65.  Not  prepaid,  60 
lb.  can  buckwheat  $5.60.  Price  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  A.,  Dundee,  New 
York. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Black  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion,  sound  and  gentle,  age  9,  weight  1650.  Re¬ 
corded  No.  128344.  FLOYD  MILES,  Middle¬ 
sex,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E 
DANTE.  IR..  East  Worcester.  N  Y. 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK- 

ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
life  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
4th  Ave..  New  York  City.  _ 

IF  YOU  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds, 

write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  and 

educational  books  sold  at  bargain  prices.  List 
free.  (Courses  bought).  Y.  HANFLING,  799 
Broadway,  New  York. 


100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 

Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted.  GOSNEY,  New  Dorp,  New  York. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 

coating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  heating  boilers, 
radiators,  pir  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  water 
systems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na¬ 
tional  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
their  label  sold.  L.  P.  WORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 


HAY,  STRAW,  GRAIN  AND  FEED.  First 

and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  light  and  heavy  clover 
mixed,  oat,  rye  and  wheat  straw.  Quick  ship¬ 
ments.  Quality  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices  carlots.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


“FERTILIZERS  to  Fit  Your  Needs”  is  name 

of  our  booklet.  We  will  send  you  free  of  charge. 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. _ 

LET  LTS  SEND  you  our  new  book,  “Saving 

with  Silos”.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  vou. 
HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,'  N. 
Y. 


IF  YOUR  ROOF  LEAKS,  let  us  send  you 

our  booklet  on  Seal-Tite  method.  MONARCH 
PAINT  CO.,  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

OUR  1926  CATALOGUE  is  ready  for  you. 

Write  for  copy  today.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 
Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 

TOBACCO — five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twen¬ 
ty,  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_ WANTAGIL  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  farm  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Tool 

Staymens,  1,000  Winesap,  100  Wealthy,  50a 
Rome  Beauty,  25  June  Red,  800  Black  Twig 
300  Delicious,  300  McIntosh,  300  Grimes  Golden 
100  Ben  Davis,  trees  four  to  eight  years  old? 
200  peach  trees  three  years  old,  Belle  Georgia 
and  Elberta;  brick  house,  new  garage  and  shed, 
barn;  will  help  finance.  LOUIS  J.  KASKR* 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  — _ _  ^ 

IF  you  are  interested  in  Florida,  write  us  foj 

booklet  and  we  will  send  you  free  booklet  if  votj 
will  mention  American  Agriculturist.  B.  E 
KESSLER,  Fort  Pierce  Chamber  of  Commerce! 
Fort  Pierce.  Fla. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 275  acres;  fairly  gooj 

buildings;  nine  miles  from  Elmira,  New  York; 
same  distance  from  Corning,  New  York;  l'/t 
miles  from  improved  road;  no  waste  land;  175 
acres  improved  that  can  be  worked  with  im. 
proved  machinery;  estimated  4,000  cords  of  wood 
on  75  acres  of  good  growing  timber;  some  saw¬ 
ing  timber.  This  farm  can  be  bought  for  $2® 
per  acre.  Address  S.  H.  SCHUTT,  R.  D.  5. 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  one-half  interest  in  240  acres, 

deep  muck  soil,  160  acres  clear,  fine  celery, 
peppermint  and  onion  land,  fifteen  thousand  new 
onion  crates,  Cleveland  tractor,  six  elegant 
houses,  sheds,  several  miles  tiling,  well  drained, 
located  near  Shelbyville,  Mich.,  write  for  prices, 
terms.  Etc.  J.  A.  JONES,  McGuffey,  Ohio. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI- 

FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a 
good  living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are 
reasonable  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops 
best  suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your 
service.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you 
will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
roads.  Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recrea¬ 
tion  for  everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  folder  containing  dependable  information 
on  Southern  California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  _ 

FOR  SALE— 100  acre  farm,  two  miles  from 
depot,  ten  from  school  and  Cooperstown; 
Oneonta  bus  line;  50  acres  heavy  timber;  9  acres 
maple  groves;  250  apple  trees;  camp-sites  border¬ 
ing  lake;  11  room  house;  large  barn;  garage; 
evaporator-building;  ice-house.  Also  110  acre 
mountain  farm  with  growing  timber.  M.  S. 
TOWNSEND,  R  1,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.,  N  Y. 

SALEM  COUNTY,  New  Jersey,  dairy  or 
truck  farm,  93  acres;  twenty  miles  to  Philadel¬ 
phia;  milk  shed;  good  corn  and  alfalfa  district; 
two  miles  to  church,  milk  depot  and  R.  R.  Good 
tearoom  house;  telephone;  soft  water,  plums; 
peaches;  apples;  pears;  schoolbus;  basement; 
barn;  twenty-six  stanchions;  boxstalls;  water- 
howls;  De  Laval  Milker;  silo;  horsebarn,  $10,000, 
part  cash.  CLEMENT  H.  BASSETT,  Woods- 
town,  N,  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — Country  Estate,  133  acres,  level, 

fertile,  tillable,  fenced  for  sheep,  two  family 
house,  fine  buildings,  finely  equipped.  State  road, 
15  miles  south  of  Utica.  Stock  and  tools  included 
if  wished.  Address  CHARLES  RISING'S 
ESTATE.  Cassville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  to  tenant  of  good  character  and 

capability,  for  shares  or  cash,  125-acre  farm  in 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  Good  level  land, 
good  house;  near  school.  A.  B.  POLHEMUS. 
Franklin  Park,  N.  J. _  , 


FOR  SALE — 136  acre  dairy  farm,  mile  to 

milk  plant,  high  school,  R.  R.  station.  For 
man  with  stock  can  of  milk  a  day.  Box  363,  c|o 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 100  acre  farm,  9  room  house, 

good  outbuildings,  Vi  mile  from  State  Highway, 
11  miles  from  New  Brunswick.  JAMES  L. 
C A H ILL,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  165  acre  farm  (130  tillable;  20 

woodlot)  3  miles  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Elec¬ 
trically  available.  Good  buildings.  Terras. 
FRANK  J.  WALRATII,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


VERMONT  SPRUCE  GUM,  new  crop,  pure 

gum,  healthy  to  chew,  nice  box  full,  25c:  3 
boxes  for  50c.  Postpaid.  H.  W.  HUBBELL, 
West  Hill.  Rochester,  Vt. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs., 

$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pav  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO  H. 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y\ 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 

from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  and 
Syrup.  Trv  it.  E.  S.  KELLEY.  Orleans,  Vt. 


PRINTING 


150  NOTEHEADS.  100  white  envelopes,  print¬ 

ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
StINKO.  Mohawk.  New  York. 


PRINTING.  POSTPAID— 250  either— en¬ 

velopes,,  letterheads,  butter  wrappers,  $1.60;  note- 
heads,  billheads,  statements,  tags,  cards,  $1.35. 
Free  list,  samples.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS, 
Putney.  V ermont. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 


PEDIGREED  SILVER  BLACK  FOXES.  Let 

us  supply  your  foundation  stock.  Easy  terms. 
Prices  reasonable.  Fifteen  years  raising  Foxes. 
Pelts  bring  $100  to  $400  each.  Stamp  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  VALLEY  SILVER  FOX  FARM,  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


WANTED— Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
and  Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Write  for 
price  list.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
N.  J. Est.  1876. 


WANTED  HIDES,  FURS,  WOOL— Write 
for  prices  and  tags.  Top  market  quotations. 
Send  your  name  today.  S.  M.  LIVINGSTON. 
Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lances- 
ter,  Pa. 


D.  D.  WAKEMAN,  Trumansburg  Realty  Co., 

Finger  Lakes,  Real  Estate.  Any  size,  kind,  of 
price.  Information  free.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  _ 

100  ACRE  FARM,  well  developed,  valuable 

timber,  4  miles  from  city,  good  location,  bought 
with  small  payment  down.  Address  Box  362,  c|o 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 

blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTOil 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. _ „ 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seedlo* 

tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  fof 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SOX  Si 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. _ _ , 

NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEAR¬ 

ING  STRAWBERRIES.  World’s  Largest. 
Champion  Everbearing  direct  from  Originator. 
Hold’s  United  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,- 
435.60—250  Plants  $4.00  Postpaid.  Illustrated 
Catalog  FREE.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buf- 
falo,  Michigan.  ^ 

JAPAN  ONION  SETS.  30c  per  quart;  J* 

quarts,  $1.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  OVERTOi'o 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  2b« 

each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mclntostt 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3)4  ft-* 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grap* 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nta- 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— White  Bloss-  m. 

Northern  Grown.  99.50%  Purity.  $7.00  Bushel. 
HOLMES-LETHERMAN  CO.,  Canton,  O. 


CLOVER  SEED— Medium  Red,  Norther* 

Grown.  99.40%  Purity.  $20.00  Bushel.  Alsike, 
99.00%  Purity,  $18.00  Bushel.  Mammoth  Rea* 
99.00%  Purity.  $22.80  Bushel.  HOLMES1 
LETHERMAN  CO.,  Canton,  O. _ __ 

IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES; 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  free  of  charge.  W.  F; 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Service  Bureau 

Use  Common  Sense  When  Answering  Advertising 


MUCH  of  the  time  of  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  is  spent  in  answering  letters 
from  our  subscribers  asking  information 
about  some  fake  advertisement  or  in  ask¬ 
ing  our  help  to  get  their  money  back  after 
they  have  answered  such  fakes.  All  of 
the  good  farm  papers,  including  the 
Standard  Farm  Paper  Unit,  to  which 
American  Agriculturist  belongs,  are 
especially  careful  about  the  reliability  of 
advertising  in  their  columns.  When  an 
occasional  unreliable  advertiser  gets  in, 
most  of  the  farm  papers  will  make  good 
any  losses  to  their  subscribers  through 
answering  such  advertisements.  ' 

But  unfortunately,  there  are  a  lot  of 
cheap  publications,  often  story  papers, 
which  circulate  among  farm  women, 
whose  columns  are  filled  with  swindles 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Unfortunately 
also  people  continue  to  answer  such  ad¬ 
vertisements,  when  if  they  would  use  a 
little  common  sense,  they  would  know 
that  they  must  be  fakes.  Because  this  is 
:o  important,  and  because  our  people  lose 
so  much  money  in  this  way,  we  want  to 
point  out  a  few  of  these  kind  of  ads  which 
appear  in  cheap  papers,  and  show  that 
they  are  swindles  on  the  face  of  it.  All 
of  these  advertisements  are  taken  from 
one  cheap  publication.  For  instance,  here 
is  one  that  is  going  around  in  various 
forms : 

CAN  YOU  SOLVE  THIS? 

DIERFLAG 

Then  the  advertisement  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  above  letters  properly  arranged 
spell  the  name  of  a  President.  Everyone 
sending  in  the  correct  solution  will  be 
awarded  a  beautiful  lot.  Now  anyone  with 
any  intelligence  can  see  that  the  above 
letters  spell  Garfield.  When  you  ans  er 
the  advertisement,  and  send  in  the  solu¬ 
tion,  you  receive  a  very  enthusiastic  letter 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  been  success¬ 
ful  and  that  you  have  won  a  lot.  But 
always  there  is  some  little  condition  at¬ 
tached,  and  this  condition  is  the  “nigger  in 
the  woodpile.”  Often  you  are  supposed 
to  send  money  to  pay  for  recording  the 
deed,  or  maybe  you  have  to  buy  the  other 
lot  next  to  the  one  which  you  received 
free.  The  land  of  course  is  worthless. 

Various  schemes  are  working  in  this 
puzzle  fake,  but  all  of  them  have  just  one 
object— YOUR  MONEY.  Yet  we  re¬ 
ceive  letters  every  week  asking  if  such 
advertisements  are  reliable. 

This  same  publication  is  filled  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  patent  medicines.  Now  of 
course  there  are  patent  medicines  that  are 
good,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
no  one  ought  to  take  any  medicine  except 
on  the  advice  of  a  physician.  And  it 
would  seem  that  anyone  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  that  a  medicine  guaranteeing  to 
cure  a  half  a  dozen  different  diseases  is 
a  fake.  For  example,  here  is  one: 

EPILEPSY  ATTACKS  STOPPED 
OVER  NIGHT 

If  this  were  true,  every  physician  would 
know  it,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
fcpileptics.  Of  course  it  is  not  true. 

Nearly  all  of  these  medicine  advertise¬ 
ments  are  cruel  descriptions  to  get  the 
money  of  sick  people  who  often  have  no 
money  to  spare. 

In  this  same  publication,  at  least  half 
f .  9f  the  advertisements  have  the  word 
“FREE”  printed  in  large  type.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  one: 

RING  WATCH  FREE 

Gorgeously  studded  watch  ring  set 
with  14  brilliant  sparkling  reproduction 
diamonds,”  etc.,  etc. 

Thousands  of  people  will  respond  to  a 
fake  like  this  only  to  find  that  they  have 
to  sell  something  or  buy  a  lot  of  other 
truck  in  order  to  get  the  watch  or  the 
fmg.  Then  when  they  do  get  the  prize, 
many  times  it  is  cheap  and  practically 
worthless. 


Here  is  another  one: 

GIVEN 

Fine  violin  and  bow  for  selling  only 
34  packets  of  garden  seeds  at  10  ctnts 
a  packet. 

Thousands  of  people  will  answer  this 
advertisement,  and  pass  by  the  reputable, 
honest  ads  of  great  business  firms  in  good 
magazines  and  papers.  Stop  and  consider 
a  moment  that  thirty- four  packets  of  gar¬ 
den  seeds  at  ten  cents  are  only  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  forty  cents.  We  ask  you,  what 
kind  of  a  violin  do  you  suppose  it  could 
be?  It  is  absolutely  worthless,  of  course. 

Here  is  another  one: 

FREE  TO  FORD  OWNERS 

An  amazing  invention,  gas  saver  and 
carbon  remover.  It  enables  Ford  own¬ 
ers  to  get  as  high  as  sixty  miles  on  a 
single  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Now  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about 
this,  for  if  there  were  any  advice  that 
would  improve  any  part  of  the  Ford  auto¬ 
mobile,  you  can  be  sure  that  Henry  Ford 
himself  would  put  it  on  the  car,  and  the 
claim  that  one  gallon  of  gasoline  will  run 
any  Ford  sixty  miles  is  a  lie.  Yet  again 
thousands  of  people  will  swallow  this  stuff 
and  spend  their  money  for  a  worthless 
fake. 

Listen  to  this: 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  PIANO  IN  ONE 
HOUR 

The  ad  contains  a  picture  of  a  child 
skillfully  playing  a  piano  after  one  hour’s 
study  of  the  correspondence  course!  Do 
you  believe  it?  Absurd,  of  course,  but 
we  will  guarantee  that  advertisement  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  answers. 

In  the  same  publication  there  are  .t 
least  a  dozen  advertisements  of  spectacles. 
One  of  them  starts  off  with  the  words : 

AMAZING  OFFER.  Don’t  send 
a  penny.  I  trust  you.  They  are 
sent  free,”  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  often  spoken  in  these  columns 
about  the  danger  of  buying  glasses  by 
mail  or  having  them  fitted  by  fakers  who 
do  not  know  their  business.  The  eyes 
are  just  about  the  most  important  sense 
that  we  have — next  to  common  sense. 
They  are  very  easily  thrown  out  of  ad¬ 
justment.  No  one  can  afford  of  course 
to  take  any  chances  with  cheap  glasses 
which  do  not  fit.  Thousands  of  people 
do  answer  these  advertisements  and  spend 
their  money  for  glasses  which  are  not  only 
worthless  but  are  actually  harmful. 

We  could  give  you  samples  of  pages  and 
pages  of  these  fakes  but  have  we  not 
said  enough  so  that  you  will  be  a  little 
careful  in  saving  yourself  trouble,  worry 
and  expense  by  patronizing  these  fakes? 
Buy  your  wares  from  the  columns  of 
reputable  magazines  and  then  if  you  do 
not  get  right  treatment,  the  magazine  will 
stand  back  of  you. 


Throw  the  Letter  Away 

"I  am  sending  a  letter  I  received  in  re¬ 
gard  to  oil  stock.  Please  advise  also  on 
the  Hogue  Oil  Co.,  of  Plattsburgh.  Are 
they  reliable.”— R.  W.  J.,  N.  Y. 

Hogue  Oil  is  offered  by  dealers  in  un¬ 
listed  securities  at  $i.oo  a  share  but  there 
are  no  bids.  Do  not  buy  it  under  any 
circumstances.  Thow  the  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  other  oil  stock  away. 

“Please  pardon  my  negligence  in  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  the  prompt  way  in  which  you 
responded  to  my  request  for  you  to  help 
me  in  recovering  my  money  from  the  mail 
order  company.  I  received  a  check  for 
"  I.95  fbom  them.  I  thank  you  very  much 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  our  sub¬ 
scription  to  your  paper  for  many  years.” 

—-Mrs.  J.  W.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Your  letter  and  check  received  for 
which  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  settlement  in  my  case  and 
the  quickness  with  which  you  made  the 
settlement.” — Mrs.  L.  E.  S.,  N.  Y. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

bolds  the  first  patent 
ever  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  on 
a  Manure  Carrier. 


Manure  Barrow  ™ 
Days  Have  Passed 

They  were  cleaning  their  barns  with  a  wheelbarrow 
when  grain  was  harvested  with  a  cradle.  Those  were 
the  days  when  strong  backs  were  cheap  and  good 
help  more  plentiful. 

Today,  when  many  more  tons  of  manure  are  being 
dropped  in  our  barns  each  year,  labor  is  high  and 
every  man  has  to  accomplish  more  work.  Taking  out 
manure  in  a  wheelbarrow  has  become  a  big  expense. 

And  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  every  day  that  ought  to  be 
spent  in  the  field  or  at  other,  more  profitable  work. 

Barn  Cleaned  in  Half  the  Time 

A  big,  easy-lifting,  easy-running,  long-lived  Louden 
Manure  Carrier  saves  50  °fo  of  the  time  requiredfor  clean¬ 
ing  the  bam.  Takes  out  the  manure  from  behind  ten 
head  of  stock  at  a  single  trip— liquid  and  solid— and 
dumps  the  load  directly  into  the  spreader,  if  desired, 
saving  a  second  handling.  And  it  takes  the  curse  of 
drudgery  out  of  that  everlasting,  never-ending,  most 
monotonous  daily  job  on  the  farm. 

A  Louden  Manure  Carrier  is  low  in  cost— can  be  eas¬ 
ily  installed  in  any  bam,  old  or  new.  It  is  one  of  the 
biggest  time  savers  you  can  put  on  your  place  and 
it’s  built  to  last  a  lifetime.  You  pay  for  it  day  by  day 
—and  have  been  paying  for  it— in  wasted  time  and 
energy  devoted  to  a  wheelbarrow.  Why  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Carrier?  Why  not  install  a  modern 
Louden  outfit  now,  keep  a  better  hold  on  your  boy, 
add  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  to  farm  life  and  save 
money  ?  Check  coupon  and  we  will  gladly  send  pict¬ 
ures  and  full  description  of  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier. 

Big  Book  of  Bam  Plans 

Sent  without  charge  or  obligation  to  farmers  who  intend  to  build, 
or  remodel.  112  pages  of  practical  building  information  tor 
farmers  on  concrete  work,  framing,  ventilation,  best  types  ot 
roofs,  etc.  Shows  how  to  get  a  better,  more  convenient  bam 
and  save  money  in  building  it.  Illustrates  50  model  barns 
and  shows  floor  plans.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Sent  free,  post  paid.  Check  the  coupon  and  maii  it  today. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
4505  Court  Street  (Est.  1857)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches :  Albany,  N.Y.;  Chicago,  Ill*;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  ana 
Stanchions  give  cows  past 
ure  comfort  in  the  bam. 
Water  Bowls  increase  the 
milk  flow.  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Cupolas,  BullStaff, 
Hay  Unloading  Tools , 
Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  “ Everything 
for  the  Barn.  "  W  rite  for 
information  on  any  of  these. 


Send 

for 

Your 

Copy 

Now 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


;  FILL  OUT  AND  WAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

3  LOUDEN.  l  5  0  5  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 
S  Send  me,  without  obligation: 
jj  □  The  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 
3  □  Details  on  Louden  Manure  Carrier 

M 

5  Name . . . . 

jj  Town . — . . 

3  R.F.D . State . 

1  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  bars 

5  (date) . for  (how 

■  many) . horses .  cowl* 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

ALFALFA — Northwestern,  99.60  Purity,  $15 

lushel.  Montana  Grown,  99.60  Purity,  $16.00 
lushel.  Grimm’s  Certified,  99.75%  Purity, 
28.50  Bushel.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.50 
'urity,  $18.00  Bushel.  HOLMES-LETIIER- 

1AN  CO.,  Canton,  O.  _ _ 

"GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 
wo  rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
urnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
or  proposition.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps, 
L  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Rainbow  Collection: 

'hirty,  All  Different,  including  lavendarj  orange, 
lolland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  32-page  lllus- 
rated  Gladiolus  Catalog  free.  HOWARD  G1L- 
.ET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Bliss,  Beacon  and  Boquet. 

'he  three  splendid  new  varieties  originated  at  the 
Jew  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
ion.  50  plants  of  each  variety  for  $2  or  100 
f  each  for  $3.75  postpaid.  CHARLES  L. 
'ODD,  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  Northern 

rown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have  success  with, 
2  best  varieties,  buy  from  the  growers  direct, 
lend  for  price  list.  It’s  free.  HEYWOOD  & 
ILIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will 

ve  you  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier, 
’rite  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars.  PIED- 
ONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. _ _ 

SEED  SWEET  CORN— Cheap.  Catalogue 

ee.  RICHARD  B.  HARRISON,  Wrightstown, 

.  J-  _ 

CERTIFIED  LUCE’S  FAVORITE  seed  corn, 

!.50  per  bushel.  F.O.B.  Southold.  HENRY 
SNNINGS,  Soutbold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  SEED  POTATOES. 

11  leading  varieties.  Write  for  price  list.  A. 
LDRIDGE  SONS  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Sixweeks,  Russett, 

paulding,  others.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DUROC  SOWS — Sire:  Brigadier  Jr.,  eleven 

times  Grand  Champion.  Dam:  Col.  Curies  Lady, 
First  Prize  Senior  Sow  pig  at  International  1923. 
Bred  to  Adas-  Top  Col.  Prices  reasonable.  HAR¬ 
OLD  J.  DANN,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 
nold  package,  Dright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  '"ookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


HOSIERY  SPECIALS.  Ladies’  ribbed  top 
outsize  lisle  stockings,  black  or  brown,  sizes  9 
to  10^.  2  pair  $1.00.  Men’s  woolmixt  socks 

4  pair  $1.00.  Send  for  price  list  of  otheF 
styles.  Great  line  for  agents.  GEO.  B.  TAL¬ 
BOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


MATTRESS  MANUFACTURER,  also  reno¬ 
vator  of  all  kinds  of  mattresses.  Feather  mat¬ 
tresses  and  feather  quilts  made  .from  your  old 
fashioned  feather  beds.  My  work  guaranteed. 
Send  postal.  FRANK  J.  FISHER,  Flagstown, 
N.  J.  • 


MEN !  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME  WEAVING  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fancy  fabric,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
iil  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now 
as  low  as  $9.90.  Liberal  Pay-As-You-  Weave 
terms.  Solves  YOUR  more-money  problem  by 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  TODAY!  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 


WINTER  FLOWERS— Best  crepe  paper, 
waxed  or  unwaxed,  natural  color  roses,  10  colors, 
green  foliage,  long  stems,  6  for  50c;  14  for  $1. 
Sweet  peas,  12  for  30c;  neatly  made  and  nicely 
boxed,  by  mail,  postpaid.  MISS  LILLIAN 
HUBBELL,  Cold  Spring  Farm,  Rochester,  Vt. 


BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cent* 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. 


WISH  TO  DO  plain  sewing,  mending.  Baby 
layettes  specialty,  20c  hour.  MRS.  ALBERT 
JOY,  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 


r 
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OO  ON  ONE 


The  Brown  F ence  &  Wire  Company 

Gentlemen:— I  am  writing  you  about  my  fence  that  /  ordered  from  you.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  it.  The  dealer  in  my  town  received  a  shipment  of  fence 
the  same  day  /  got  my  fence  and  my  fence  is  better.  /  figure  I  saved  about  $65 
on  my  fence  by  ordering  it  from  you.  My  neighbor  has  looked  at  my  fence  and 
has  also  sent  you  an  order.  F.  W.  FRITZICH,  Crawford.  Texas. 


Saved  $1.24  a  Gallon 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Gentlemen: — The  House  Paint  ordered  from  you  reached 
me  in  fine  shape.  I  am  doing  the  painting  myself.  The 
ejuality  of  the  paint  is  A-No.  I  —  spreads  very  evenly  and  is 
easy  to  apply  and  shows  a  fine,  glossy  coat  when  dry.  The 
saving  in  cost  is  $1.24  per  gallon  and  the  paint  we  get  here 
don't  seem  to  run  as  much  surface  to  the  gallon  as  your 
paint.  THOS.  F.  REDWOOD, 

R.  R.  No.  1,  Kissimee,  Fla. 


Lower  Prises  —  Bettesr  Qualify — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

»  a  i — v  *  r  a  I  4- 4.  .  -  -  -  — A.  . .  •  t  r*  .  .  .  .  .  . 


The  above  letters  from  my  customers  are  typical  of  the  hundreds  we  receive 
every  day.  Over  One  Million  farmers  are  saving  money  and  getting  better  quality 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Metal  and  Ready  Roofing,  Paints,  etc.,  by  ordering 
direct  from  my  factories  on  my  money-saving  Direct-From-Factory  Freight 
Paid  Plan. 

You  can  make  this  extra  saving  too,  if  you’ll  send  for  my  free  catalog.  You’ll 
find  a  big  difference  in  my  prices  and  a  tremendous  difference  in  quality.  Every 
rod  of  my  fence  is  made  from  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED  by  the  famous  Brown  process,  which  puts  on  Twice  the  usual 
amount  of  galvanizing,  and  makes  it  last  two  to  three  times  longer.  My  Gates 


have  Carbon  Steel  one-piece  frames — last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger^ 
heavier  and  much  stronger.  My  Barb  Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever. 
My  Metal  Roofing  is  extra  heavy  and  rust-proofed  with  an  extra  heavy  coat  of 
galvanizing  on  both  sides.  My  ready  roofing  is  ASPHALT  with  heavy  Wool  Felt 
base — not  coal  tar  and  paper.  My  Wear  Best  Paints  with  big  percentage  of  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  cover  better  and  last  longer.  That’s  the  kind  of 
QUALITY  you  get  when  you  buy  from  Brown,  and  that’s  just  why  over  One 
Million  farmers  have  found  that  they  not  only  save 
a  lot  of  money  on  FIRST  cost,  but  also  get  far  better 

rMjfrijgNftirr  •T|r'',Ttoj^r-ri  QUALITY.  - 


eforeYouBuy 


Don’t  . buy  a  rod  of  fence — don’t  buy  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,7 
Metal  or  Ready  Roofing  or  Paints  until  you  get  my  new  1926  Catalog  and 
see  the  money  my  new  LOW  Freight  Paid  Prices  will  save  you.  My  Direct- 
mpr  From-Factory  plan  of  dealing  saves  you  all  middlemen’s  profits — my  guarantee 
^  of  satisfaction  insures  you  better  quality.  All  orders  are  shipped  promptly  from 
f  my  three  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Memphis,  Tennessee  and  Adrian^ 
Michigan,  also  shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  and  Davenport,  Io'  /a. 
Everything  delivered  to  your  freight  station  promptly  with  all  freight  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today — Big  illustrated  catalog  with  my  new  LOWER 
prices  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  Jim  Brown.  /;i 
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Founded  in  1842 


Some  Results  in  Marketing  Wool 


Better  Prices  Through  Organization 

COMETIME  ago  we  asked  Mr.  Burritt  to  go 
^  to  Syracuse  and  make  an  impartial  study  of 
the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers 
Cooperative  Association.  Mr.  Burritt  did  it,  and 
gives  you  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  the 
interesting  article  on  this  page.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  marketing  of  any  kind,  you  will  find  this 
article  worthwhile,  showing  how  the  marketing 
conditions  of  wool  in  this  State  have  been  im¬ 
proved  through  cooperation. — The  Editors. 


almost  without  question.  The  effect  of 
grading  and  pricing  by  grades  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  indicated  by  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  clips  as  de- 
:  livered  from  year  to  year.  He  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  deliver  a  better  lot  of  wool  with 
less  “rejects”  (burry,  seedy,  cotted,  grey  and 
black,  etc.)  as  shown  by  the  following  record 
for  six  years 

Year 


grading  has  worked  out  in  the  last  six  years 

Six  Years  of  Grading  New  York  State  Wools 
„  .  ,  Pounds  Percenl 

Commercial  Grades  Marketed  of  Grade 

Delaine  269,400  8.( 

Fine  Clothing  104.364  3.5 

'/*  Blood  Combing  723,328  23.5 

'/*  “  Clothing  67,659  2.£ 

%  “  Combing  690,454  22.£ 

%  “  Clothing  64,178  2.1 

'A  “  Combing  957,917  30.£ 

V*  “  Clothing  70,763  2.5 

Low  and  Common  49,763  l.e 

Rejections,  Burry,  cots, 

Seedy,  etc.  111,615  3.e 


Percent  Rejects 
were  of  total 
1920-21  3.97% 

1922  3.58% 

1923  2.63% 

1924  2.35% 

1925  2.22% 

The  percentage  of  “rejects”  will  probably 
never  be  zero,  but  knowledge  of  grades 
and  quality  with  price  incentive  have 
produced  results. 

With  a  better  reputation  the  price  level  of 

'  ,i . _  ,,,  _ .  , 
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“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots 


and  rugged — 
built  for  real  comfort! 


Why  it  pays  to  buy  “U.  S”  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  and  Overshoes 

YOU  wouldn’t  expect  a  race  horse  to  do  a 
draft  horse’s  work.  And  it’s  the  same 
way  with  boots  or  overshoes. 

A  boot  or  overshoe  must  have  rugged 
strength  and  toughness  built  all  through  it— 
if  it’s  going  to  stand  months  of  solid  work  on 
the  farm. 

That’s  just  what  you  get  in  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbons! 
They’re  built  to  give  the  longest  wear  a  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe  can  give. 

‘‘U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons  are  made  with  thick,  tough 
oversize  soles.  In  the  uppers  is  put  rubber  so  elastic 
it  will  stretch  five  times  its  length!  It  stands  the 
constant  bending  and  wrinkling  that  make  ordinary 
rubber  crack  and  break.  From  4  to  11  separate  layers 
of  tough  fabric  and  rubber  reinforcements  give  extra 
strength  wherever  strength  is  needed. 

Master  workmanship— the  experience  of  more  than 
75  years  in  making  rubber  footwear— goes  into  “  U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbons.  They’re  built  right  all  over. 

Ask  for  Blue  Ribbons.  It  will  pay  you! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Cull  Beans  Make  a  Good  Feed  for  Sheep 


Will  it  injure  sheep's  teeth  to  eat  beans. 
I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  sheep. 
Some  say  beans  are  very  good  for  them  and 
others  say  that  they  will  soon  ruin  their 
teeth.  How  would  it  be  to  soak  them  a 
little,  say  soak  them  a  day  ahead. — J.  B. 
M.,  New  York. 

HE  feeding  of  cull  beans  to  sheep  is 
increasing  in  popularity  and  the 
price  has  risen  accordingly.  They  are 
valued  highly  in  the  feeding  of  feeder 
lambs  and  are  also  fed  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  breeding  ewes.  Michigan  has 
fed  them  for  years.  In  some  sections 
there  has  been  a  prejudice  against  them 
and  all  sorts  of  things  imagined  about 
them.  They  are  a  highly  concentrated 
protein  feed  and  therefore  should  be  fed 
with  care.  Lambs,  when  once  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  have  been  allowed  to  run 
all  winter  to  a  self  feeder  kept  filled  with 
cull  beans. 

I  had  the  misfortune  at  one  time  to 
lose  one  of  the  most  valuable  ewes  I 
owned  through  feeding  of  cull  beans 
without  proper  precaution.  Running 
low  on  grain  I  bought  some  cull  beans — 
many  of  the  ewes  were  unfamiliar  with 
them  and  did  not  take  to  them.  The 
ewe  mentioned  was  very  hearty  and 
continued  to  eat  after  the  other  -ewes 
had  left  the  trough  and  gorged  herself 
so  that  she  later  died.  This  situation 
should  have  been  avoided — had  the  oth¬ 
er  ewes  all  eaten  their  share,  of  course, 
none  would  have  been  injured.  It  is 
necessary  for  sheep  to  learn  to  eat  var¬ 
ious  feeds. 

Not  Good  for  Ewes  with  Lambs 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  cull  beans  are 
a  good  feed  for  ewes  after  they  begin 
to  give  milk.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
milk-making  function  of  a  ewe  and  cull 
beans  do  not  go  well  together.  From  a 
standpoint  of  safety  I  am  going  to  make 
the  foregoing  reservation. 

To  sum  up  I  would  say,  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  among  sheepmen, 
that  cull  beans  are  a  valuable  and  econ¬ 
omic  concentrate  for  sheep  when  fed 
with  judgment,  that  any  injury  to  the 
teeth  would  not  be  ..  factor,  that  they 
should  not  be  soaked  and  that  at  present 
prices  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  they 
are  a  cheap  source  of  protein. 

I  know  of  no  experimental  work  witth 
cull  beans  as  a  sheep  feed. — Mark  J. 
Smith. 


Origin  of  the  Cortland 

Will  you  please  tell  me  from  what  varie¬ 
ties  the  Cortland  apple  was  developed?  I 
have  seen  and  heard  a  whole  lot  about  the 
Cortland  of  late.— C.  A.  S.f  New  York. 

r“"IIE  Cortland  apple  was  originated 
.  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  seedling  of  Ben  Davis  cross¬ 
ed  with  McIntosh.  The  Cortland  com¬ 
bines  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminates  their 
weaknesses.  It  is  said  to  be  almost 
identical  to  McIntosh  in  some  respects 
being  even  a  little  better.  For  one  thing 
it  hangs  on  to  the  tree  better  as  well  as 
being  larger. 

Some  growers  state,  who  have  a  few 
trees  planted,  that  they  hang  as  long  as 
Baldwins.  Another  instinct  of  the  tree 
is  said  to  be  in  its  bearing  habits,  the 
fruit  developing  on  the  outside  of  the 
tree  and  not  on  the  inside,  which  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  McIntosh. 
From  all  those  who  have  been  consulted 
it  seems  as  though  it  would  be  a  very 
good  variety  to  consider. 


Fertilizer  for  Onions 

I  am  intending  to  sow  a  large  amount  Of 
onions  this  coming  year,  but  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  fertilizer  to  use.  I  have  been 
using  barnyard  manure  but  I  think  this  is 
too  rich.  I  therefore  wish  you  would 
please  let  me  know  what  fertilizer  Is  best. 
— A.  E.  G.,  New  York. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  particular  grade  of  fertilizer 
without  seeing  the  soil  on  which  the 
crop  is  planted. 


Where  onions  are  grown  on  muck 
soil,  potash  and  phosphorus  are  needed. 
Barnyard  manure  is  high  in  nitrogen 
which  tends  to  make  a  succulent  growth.' 
If  you  have  plenty  of  manure,  and  if 
your  soil  is  a  loam,  which  naturally 
contains  considerable  potash,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  use  plenty  of  manure  re- 
enforced  with  about  200  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  per  ton.  Because  of  weed 
seed,  it  is  better  to  apply  manure  to  the 
preceding  crop. 

If  you  decide  to  use  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer,  by  all  means,  choose  a  high 
grade  fertilizer,  that  is  one  with  a  high 
percentage  of  plant  food.  Nitrogen,  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammon¬ 
ium  sulphate  will  start  the  crop  off  on 
the  right  foot.  A  side  dressing  of  150 
lbs  of  nitrate  per  acre  soon  after  the 
plants  have  started  will  stimulate 
growth. 

We  believe  it  is  more  important  tq 
choose  a  high  grade  fertilizer  than  to 
choose  one  of  any  particular  formula. 
As  a  suggestion,  which  might  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  meet  your  conditions  we  mention 
the  possibility  of  acid  phosphate  alone, 
if  you  have  plenty  of  manure,  or  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  about  2%  to  4%  ammonia, 
10%  phosphoric  acid,  and  4%  potash. 
As  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  of 
our  fertilizer  elements,  it  may  even  be 
advisable  to  apply  potash  and  phosphor¬ 
us'  only,  perhaps  12%  phosphoric  acid 
and  4  or  6%  potash. 

We  believe  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  get  in  touch  with  your  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent,  who  knows  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  county  better  than  we 
do. 


The  Cause  of  Baldwin  Spot 

What  causes  Baldwins  to  get  spotted  In 
storage,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  this 
trouble.  A  large  percent  of  the  Baldwins 
in  common  storage  are  affected  by  the 
early  part  of  the  winter. — G.  W.,  New  York. 

NDOUBTEDLY  the  apple  disease 
which  you  refer  to  in  your  inquiry, 
is  what  is  commonly  known  as  Baldwin 
spot  or  stippen.  It  is  a  physiological 
trouble  and  most  commonly  seen  dur¬ 
ing  seasons  of  fluctuating  rainfall  or  in 
orchards  that  are  not  uniformly  sup¬ 
plied  with  water. 

If  the  orchard  receives  a  serious  check 
in  growth  during  the  fruiting  season, 
you  are  apt  to  have  trouble  with  it. 
Fruit  from  such  an  orchard  going  into 
storage  should  be  immediately  placed 
in  chambers  at  a  low  temperature  from 
30  to  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  in  a 
relatively  dry  atmosphere. 

Undoubtedly  in  your  case  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  apples  are  in  com¬ 
mon  storage  where  the  temperature  sel¬ 
dom  goes  below  34  degrees.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  of  common  storages  is 
that  low  temperatures  cannot  be  quick¬ 
ly  secured  or  maintained  and  this  makes 
it  possible  for  the  development  of  the 
condition. 


In  Code 


“What’s  he  talking  about?”  u 
I  don’t  know.  He  doesn’t  say.” 

— Life. 
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Shall  We  Buy  Feed? 


Or  Can  It  Be  Grown  at  Home 

By  HAROLD  N.  YOUNG 


DURING  the  past  two  weeks  we  have 
noticed  that  considerable  space  in 
some  of  the  daily  papers  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  alarm  produced  among 
Eastern  dairymen  because  of  the  organization 
of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Company.  Ap¬ 
parently,  it  is  believed  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  that  the  Eastern  markets,  particular¬ 
ity  the  New  York  milk,  market  is  about  to  be 
flooded  with  Western  milk  produced  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  the  New  York  State 
dairy  farmer  is  capable  of  producing  It.  •  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  common  belief  in 
certain  circles  that  the  Eastern  dairy¬ 
man  is  producing  milk  at  an  excessive 
price  because  of  what  some  people 
choose  to  call  the  “ruinous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  practice  of  buying  Western 
feed  for  our  dairies”.  The  remedy 
suggested  for  this  situation  is,  of 
course,  that  we  raise  most  of  our  own 
feed.  As  one  man  put  it. 

“We  have  the  remedy  within  our 
hands.  We  can  grow  most  of  our 
feed.”  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
the  advocates  of  this  scheme  have  over¬ 
looked  a  few  things  which  are  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  East¬ 
ern  dairyman. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wonder  what 
grains  the  New  York  State  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  for  example,  could  grow  which 
would  give  him  enough  protein  for 
most  economical  milk  production, 
especially  if  well  eared  corn  silage  is 
used  as  a  succulent  feed.  Peas,  oats, 
and  barley  certainly  would  not-  This 


grain  mixture  does  not  usually  contain  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  of  total  protein.  Of 
course,  the  relative  amount  of  protein  can  be 
raised  by  the  addition  of  more  peas.  But  this 
raises  another  problem.  Many  cows  will  not 
eat  a  mixture  which  is  high  in  peas.  However, 
the  protein  content  of  the  ration  can  be  mater¬ 
ially  raised  by  the  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  plant,  however,  which  is  not  grown 
with  much  success  in  the  sections  of  New 


York  State  where  the  most  of  the  milk  is  pro? 
duced.  The  majority  of  the  milk  producing 
sections  of  this  state  are  compelled  to  depend 
upon  clover  hay  for  their  leguminous  rough- 
age.  While  clover  is  not  as  good  a  roughage 
as  alfalfa  it  is  much  better  than  timothy  or 
mixed  hay.  It  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
best  authorities  that  when  clover  hay  and  corn 
silage  are  used  as  the  roughage  of  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  that  the  protein  content  of  the  grain 
mixture  should  be  at  least  20  per  cent.  There 
are  those  who  claim  -that  it  is,  not  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  have  this  much 
protein  in  the  grain  mixture.  Investi¬ 
gations  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Misner 
of  Cornell  showed  that  in  Broome 
County  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
the  production  per  cow  was  better,  the 
cost  of  production  less,  and  the  profit 
per  cow  higher  where  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  energy  of  the  “winter 
grains  was  carried  in  feeds  containing 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  protein,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  season  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.” 

The  peas,  oats,  and  barley  mixture 
in  addition  to  failing  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
tein  requirement  of  the  ration  as  well 
as  it  should  is  probably  too  expensive 
for  the  average  dairy  farmer  to  grow, 
in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  require-? 
ments  of  a  nurse  crop  in  the  rotation. 
It  costs  the  average  New  York  State 
farmer  about  $1.00  a  bushel  to  produce 
oats  and  about  $1.50  a  bushel  to  grow 
barley.  It  is  possible  that  it  costs* 

( Continued  on  page  228) 


Feed  Authority  Agrees 

HERE  is  a  milk  article  giving  another  angle  on  the  present 
milk  situation.  We  asked  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage,  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  what  he  thought  about  these  statements  of  Mr. 
Young,  and  he  answered  as  follows: 

I  agree  with  the  article.  I  suggest  that  you  print  it  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  facts  in  It  are  sound  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  which  I  will  mention. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  alfalfa  can  be  extended 
more  than  Mr.  Young  admits. 

2.  I  think  that  if  the  investigation  was  studied  further 
it  would  be  found  that  on  the  farms  on  which  Mis- 
ner’s  figures  were  taken,  the  hay  was  not  straight 
clover. 

3.  The  idea  generally  put  forth  in  connection  with  peas, 
oats,  and  barley,  is  that  this  mixed  grain  will  take 
the  place  of  a  part  of  the  grain  mixture  and  will  not 
be  the  entire  grain  mixture. 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  Mr.  Young  is  particularly  sound 
in  his  idea  that: 

1.  The  growing  of  cash  crops  should  not  be  curtailed 
by  trying  to  grow  grain. 

2.  Also  it  is  probably  not  practical  to  try  to  extend  the 
growing  of  grain  beyond  the  needs  of  the  rotation. 

-—The  Editors. 


The  Gasoline  Tax — What  to  Do  With  It 

A  Means  ot  Reducing  the  Direct  Tax  on  Land 


(This  is  the  second  of  two  articles.  The 
first,  entitled,  “The  Gasoline  "lax  Why  Have 
It?”  attempted  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  tax  in 
both  fact  and  theory.) 

ONCE  it  is  decided  that  a  gasoline  tax  is 
wanted,  the  next  consideration  is  what 
to  do  with  it.  Here  some  very  prac¬ 
tical  questions  present  themselves  for 
solution :  How  much  motor  vehicles  should 
pay?  What  rate  should  be  imposed?  Where  the 
receipts  should  be  spent?  How  the  tax  should 
be  collected?  Should  there  be  any  exemp¬ 
tions?  In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  this  article  has  been  written. 

Before  these  items  can  be  settled  a  most 
fundamental  consideration  must  receive  atten¬ 
tion:  How  should  highway  expenditures.be 
paid?  At  present  motor  vehicles  pay  a 
large  proportion  of  the  State  s  highway  bill 
but  a  very  small  proportion  ^)f  the  expendi¬ 
tures  incurred  by  city  and  local  governments 
for  highway  purposes.  The  figures  are  69  per 
cent  for  the  State,  8  per  cent  for  the  city,  and 
12  per  cent  for  the  sum  of  local  divisions 
(county,  town  and  village.)  Also,  taxes  on 
general  property  pay  a  small  proportion  of  the 
State’s  highway  fund  but  a  very  large  part  of 
the  city  and  local  government  funds.  The  pro¬ 
portions  are  20  per  cent  for  the  State,  90  per 
cent  for  the  city,  and  79  per  cent  for  all 
divisions  of  local  government. 

Property  Tax  Is  Unequal 

Questions  raised  by  this  analysis  are :  Should 
general  property  continue  to  bear  this  enor¬ 
mous  burden  or  should  a  large  part  of  it  be 
shifted  elsewhere?  The  general  property  tax 
is  based  on  the  existence  of  the  property  and 
not  the  income  from  it.  It  requires  a  payment 
even  when  there  has  been  a  loss.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  two  men  may  be  mak- 


By  M.  S.  KENDRICK 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rural  Economy,  New  York  ' 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

ing  unequal  incomes  from  properties  of  the 
same  assessed  valuation.  It  assumes  that  the 
man  whose  property  is  worth  a  million  dollars 
should  pay  the  same  rate  of  tax  as  the  man 
whose  property  is  worth  a  thousand.  Its  in¬ 
equalities  are  countless.  It  treats  equals  as  un- 
equals,  and  unequals  as  equals.  Yet  in  1924, 
out  of  the  669  millions  of  taxes  collected,  518 
millions  were  raised  by  this  same  old  tax. 
General  property  pays  for  almost  everything — 
Should  it  pay  for  the  roads  too?  Possible  sub¬ 
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stitutes  for  it  are  taxes  on  personal  income* 
and  motor  vehicles. 

The  personal  income  tax  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay.v/  It  is  paid  out  of 
current  income  and  is  paid  only  if  such  income 
exists.  It  admits  of  a  progressive  rate.  Para¬ 
phasing  the  Scriptures,  its  operation  may  be 
described  as  follows :  “It  takes  from  him  that 
hath  (income)  and  does  not  take  from  him  that 
hath  not  (income)  even  that  which  he  hath 
(general  property.)” 

Bases  for  motor  vehicle  taxation  were  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  first  article  but  more  specific  ones 
may  be  pointed  out.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
enormous  gain  which  comes  from  ability  to  use 
an  improved  road  at  all  times.  An  earth  road 
is  usable  only  part  of  the  time  and  may  be  im¬ 
passable  when  it  is  needed  most.  Next,  im¬ 
proved  roads  means  savings  in  fuel,  oil,  tires, 
repairs,  and  depreciation.  Of  all  these  items, 
only  one  and  a  small  one  has  been  measured. 
Tests  on  fuel  consumption  conducted  in  Iowa 
show  that  motor  vehicle  fuel  costs  are  1.25 
cents  per  ton  mile  on  earth  roads,  and  1  cent 
on  high  type  pavements.  These  figures  are 
admitted  to  be  conservative,  but  when  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  applied  them  to  the 
traffic  which  was  counted  on  a  State  highway 
in  Connecticut,  it  was  found  that  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  the  saving  in  fuel  alone  would 
build  this  366,  mile  stretch  of  pavement  and 
pay  for  it  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

With  the  claims  of  each  outlined,  the  next 
question  is  upon  which  of  these  two  shoulders 
should  the  highway  burden  be  transferred. 
Table  I  is  introduced  as  evidence  of  the 
amount  paid  by  motor  vehicles  in. a  few  of  the 
states  having  a  gasoline  tax.  At  present,  every 
state  ia  the  Union  has  a  gas  tax  except  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois, 

( Continued  on  page  226) 
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American  Agriculturist  Legislative 
Program 

I.  NATIONAL 

1.  Increased  financial  aid  from  the  national 
government  for  bovine  tuberculosis  erad¬ 
ication. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  division  or  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  co¬ 
operative  marketing  work. 

3.  No  “surplus  plan”  or  other  federal  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  not  economically  sound  and 
that  will  not  benefit  all  classes  of  farmers. 

II.  STATE 

1.  Abolishment  in  time  of  all  of  the  direct 
state  tax  on  property. 

a.  Immediate  reduction  of  the  direct 
state  tax  from  two  mills  to  one  mill. 
Last  year  the  reduction  was  from  two 
mills  to  a  mill  and  a  half. 

2.  Maintenance  of  a  state  income  tax  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  the  place  of  the  direct  state 
tax  on  property. 

3.  A  gasoline  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon. 

4.  Continued  appropriations  to  maintain 
properly  teaching,  extension  and  research 
work  in  agriculture,  and  to  erect  needed 
new  buildings  at  the  State  College  at  Cor¬ 
nell  and  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva. 

5.  No  fundamental  changes  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  no  consolidations  of  State  Col¬ 
leges  or  Experiment  Station  under  or 
with  other  departments  of  government 
without  referring  such  changes  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State. 

6.  For  meeting  of  State  legislature  only  once 
in  two  years. 


Growth  of  A.  A. 

OMETIMES  an  irate  subscriber  writes  us 
very  indignantly  because  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  so  that  he  failed  to  get  his  copies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  regularly.  We  never 
blame  subscribers  for  being  rather  angry  for 
paying  for  something  which  they  do  not  re¬ 
ceive,  and  of  course  we  always  rectify  the  er¬ 
ror  as  quickly  as  we  can  when  we  discover  it. 
But  few  people  have  any  realization  of  the 


tremendous  clerical  job  it  is  to  keep  -140,000 
constantly  changing  names  straight.  It  is  of 
course  absolutely  impossible  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  at  least  a  small  percentage  of  errors.  So 
if  any  who  read  this  ever  discover  one  of  these 
errors,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  possible  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist,  handed  us  some  interesting 
figures  the  other  day  showing  the  size  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Counting  all  of  the 
pages  that  went  to  all  of  the  subscribers  in  the 
year  1924,  there  were  137,624,784.  During  the 
year  1925,  this  had  increased  so  that  we  print¬ 
ed  in  all  148,171,200  pages.  To  do  this,  we 
purchased  920,783  pounds,  or  nearly  a  million 
pounds,  of  paper  in  1925. 


What  is  a  “  Fr eemartin  ’  ’  ? 

Is  it  true  that  when  twin  calves  are  born,  one  being 
a  heifer  and  the  other  a  bull,  the  heifer  will  fail  to 
breed?— H.  E.  M.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  interesting  question  is  quite  frequently 
asked  of  us.  It  is  one  that  cannot  be  an- 
swei'ed  positively  for  there  seems  to  be  some 
evidence  both  ways. 

Occasionally  such  a  heifer  is  referred  to  as  a 
“freemartin.”  A  freemartin  is  a  heifer  twin 
of  a  bull  that  shows  some  signs  -of  both  sexes 
in  her  makeup.  A  freemartin  will  not  breed. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  twins  are  both  in 
separates  sacs,  a  freemartin  does  not  occur,  the 
heifer  is  normal  and  will  breed. 

The  theory  is  that  a  freemartin,  enclosed  in 
the  Lame  sac  with  the  other  iwin,  which  is  a  bull, 
receives  through  its  body  the  blood  of  the  male 
twin  and  thereby  develops  some  of  the  signs  of 
both  sexes. 

Possibly  the  whole  thing  is  theory.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  but  not  a  very  important  question.  In 
our  large  number  cf  readers,  there  must  be  a  lot 
of  men  who  have  been  able  to  draw  from  ex¬ 
experiences  in  their  own  dairy  conclusions  that 
would  answer  this  question.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  letter  regarding  your  experience. 


Hold  Up  Water  Power  Decisions 

AFTER  the  people  of  New  York  State  at 
the  last  election  passed  the  amend¬ 
ment  authorizing  the  consolidation  of  many 
state  departments,, a  commission  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how  and 
what  departments  should  be  consolidated.  The 
chairman  of  this  commission  is  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  formerly  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State,  and  later  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Harding. 

The  Hughes  Commission  is  expected  to  re¬ 
port  its  recommendations  soon  and  they  will 
be  acted  upon  by  this  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  One  of  its  recommendations 
will  very  likely  be  to  abolish  the  State  W ater 
Power  Commission.  This  Water  Power  Com¬ 
mission  is  thinking  about  making  important 
and  far-reaching  decisions  in  regar 1  to  the 
water  power  privileges  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  These  decisions 
have  to  do  with  the  future  control  of  these 
great  natural  resources  of  the  State.  Inasmuch 
as  this  Water  Power  Commission  is  likely  to 
be  abolished,  it  should  suspend  its  activities 
until  the  Hughes  Commission  reports.  No  im¬ 
portant  decisions  should  be  made  quickly  and 
without  great  care  which  so  much  involve  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  do  these  water  power 
privileges. 

Such  decisions  involve  half  of  our  remaining 
water  power  resources.  Of  the  4,000,000  h.p. 
that  can  be  ultimately  used,  2,600,000  h.p.  still 
await  development.  The  Water  Power  Com¬ 
mission  plans  to  dispose  of  1,200,000  h.p. 

The  problem  is  especially  important  to  the 
farmer  because  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  we  will  have  reached  what  may  be  called 


a  period  of  giant  power  when  our  homes  and 
our  business  will  he  served  with  power  trans¬ 
mitted  by  high  tension  lines  from  great  central 
power  plants.  It  is'  vitally  important,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  future  power  be  not  tied  up  by 
long  time  control  that  will  hold  up  its  rapid 
development  because  of  the  high  cost. 


One  Cause  of  High  Taxes 

ONE  of  the  reasons  why  taxes  are  so  high 
is  that  we  have  too  many  useless  laws 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  too  many 
laws  is  that  our  State  Legislatures  sit  too  often 
and  too  long  in  order  to  grind  out  a  useless  and 
costly  grist  of  legislation  every  year.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter  by 
having  its  Legislature  meet  only  once  in  two 
years.  We  are  informed  that  this  results  in 
real  efficiency  all  the  way  along  the  line  in  the 
administration  of  afifairs  in  Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  American  people  are 
ceasing  to  have  any  respect  for  law?  In  1925 
alone  our  several  State  Legislatures  passed 
more  than  twelve  thousand  laws,  and  it  was  an 
off  year  at  that.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  well  meaning  citizen,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries,  to  go  through  an  average  day 
without  being  a  law-breaker.  Is  it  not  about 
time  we  stopped  some  of  this  nonsense  of 
trying  to  regulate  everything  and  everybody 
by  fool  legislation  ? 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

PROBABLY  there  never  has  been  a  normal 
American  farm  boy  who  has  not  dreamed 
of  the  time  when  he  would  go  away  from  home 
and  achieve  greatness  and  then  come  back 
again  for  a  visit  in  all  his  splendor  to  dazzle 
the  folks  who  knew  him  as  a  boy.  But  one  of 
the  things  that  every  man  comes  to  know,  who 
has  had  success  in  either  small  or  large  degree, 
is  that  “all  is  not  gold  that  glitters”.  Either 
influence  or  money  brings  with  it  trouble  and 
responsibility  that  often  more  than  offset  the 
compensations.  The  biggest  satisfaction  that 
really  great  men  get  from  their  success  comes 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  increased  service 
which  they  are  able  to  render  their  fellows. 
Even  the  poor  boy’s  dream  of  obtaining  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  home  folks 
seldom  comes  true  for  “a  prophet  is  not  with¬ 
out  honor  save  in  his  own  country”. 

I  do  think,  though,  while  the  home  folks 
may  not  be  very  demonstrative,  that  down  in 
their  hearts  Jiey  are  really  proud  of  one  of 
“their  boys”  who  has  gone  forth  in  the  world 
and  done  things. 

Mr.  Cosline,  one  of  our  editors,  tells  a  good 
story  about  a  boy  who  was  brought  up  in  a 
country  neighborhood  in  some  western  state 
and  later  became  governor  of  the  state.  A 
short  time  after  he  was  elected,  he  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  go  back  for  a  visit  to  his 
home  town.  He  said  that  he  did  not  expect 
the  home  folks  to  be  out  with  a  brass  band, 
but  he  did  think  a  few  might  be  down  at  the 
station  to  meet  him  as  long  as  they  knew 
which  train  he  was  coming  on.  But  when  be 
got  off  of  the  train,  there  was  no  one  around 
except  the  old  cab  driver  who  had  driven  the 
village  hack  for  a  matter  of  thirty  years.  The 
governor  went  up  to  this  man  and  said : 
“Hello,  Al.  Do  you  remember  me?” 

A1  nodded  in  the  affirmative  and  went  right 
on  loading  a  trunk. 

“Did  you  know  I  was  elected  governor  ^ 
while  ago?” 

Al  nodded  again  without  stopping  his  work 
“Well,  what  did  the  boys  around  here  sa7 
when  they  heard  I  was  elected  governor?” 

Al  transferred  his  quid  to  the  other  side- 
spat,  and  then  drawled: 

“THEY  DIDN’T  SAY  NAWTHlN’* 
THEY  JEST  LAUGHED !” 
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Would  You  Live  Your  Life  Over? 


Prize  Winning  and  Best  Letters  from  One  of  the  Best  Contests  We  Have  Had 


No  contest  that  American  Agriculturist  has 
ever  run  has  brought  in  more  interesting  letters 
or  so  many  of  them  as  this  one^  on  the  subject, 
'‘Would  You  Live  Your  Life  Over  Again?” 
Probably  no  person  ever  passed  through  life  with¬ 
out  zvondering  how  it  would  be  to  have  the 
chance  again.  There  are  people  in  the  world  who 
do  believe  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  living 
lives  over  and  over  again  in  different  forms.  Most 
of  us  do  not  think '  this,  but  practically  all  of  us 
believe  that  sometime,  somewhere ,  we  do  have 
another  chance  and  perhaps  then  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  profit  by  what  zve  have  learned 
here. 

We  enjoyed  reading  these  letters  and  think  you 
will  too.  Perhaps  other  judges  would  have  chosen 
some  of  the  other  letters  for  the  prises  for  there 
were  many  that  were  excellent.  But  we  did  the 
best  we  could,  and  zve  thank  all  of  you  for  your 
fine  co-operation  in  writing  on  this  subject.  We 
hope  to  publish  more  letters  in  an  early  issue. 

*  *  * 


With  the  same  environment  and  personality,  I 
would  doubtless  only  duplicate  every  action  and 
thought.  Whatever  impulse  influenced  my  actions 
then,  could  only  have  the  same  result,  as  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  used  my  best  judgment  then,  or  deliber¬ 
ately  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  I  was  doing 
wrong. 

Then  how  would  I  rectify  past  errors  if  I  were 
to  face  the  same  problems  with  the  same  person¬ 
ality  and  ignorance  ?  What  little  bitterness  the 
past  held  for  me  has  been  softened  by  time.  The 
sweeter  memories  become  more  precious  with  the 
passing  years.  I  would  not  exchange  the  peace 
and  quiet  happiness  of  the  present,  even  for  the 
vivid  pleasure  and  ambitions  of  youth. 

Better  to  let  the  past  rest  as  a  memory,  and 
pray'  for  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  enjoy  the 
future  than  to  pine  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 
Are  we  not  taught  that  past  events  are  only  step¬ 
ping  stones  to  a  goal  far  more  wonderful  and  de¬ 
sirable  than  earthly  joys?  Then  why  wish  to 


Way  Out  On  The 
R.  F.  D. 


First  Prise 


From  candid,  truthful  letters  upon  this  theme 
a  thoughtful,  philosophical,  earnest  editor  may 
glean  a  good  deal  of  useful  data.  I  submit  the 
following  as  candid  and  strictly  what  I  believe. 

What  I  Would  Do  With  Another  Chance 
My  father  has  been  a  lifelong  bucket-shop 
gambler  and  speculator;  my  mother  has  been  a 
fretter  and  weeper.  I  would  run  away  from 
home  at  twelve,  with  Franklin’s  autobiography, 
and  work  for  a  good  farmer.  I  would  learn  to 
swim,  to  dance,  to  practice  the  scheme  of  self- 
education  laid  down  by  Franklin.  I  would  adapt 
the  plan  to  my  own  peculiar  circumstances.  I 
would  read  only  good  books,  keep  only  good 
company,  learn  a  builder's  trade  early,  choose  a 
business  or  profession,  join  a  political  party  <md 
a  church,  and  stick;  but  give  up  no  principles. 

I  would  seek  the  practical  in  education  and  a 
reasonable  mastery  of  every  subject.  I  would 
avoid  smatterings  of  foreign  languages  and  higher 
mathematics  and  of  the  limitless  subjects  of  re¬ 
search  and  investigation.  My  Franklin  scheme 

of  life  would  make  me  a 
member  of  that  society  of 
“The  Free  and  Easy’’  of 
which  that  great  man 
dreamed.  In  middle  age 
I  could  care  for  my  par¬ 
ents  and  my  wife  and 
children  better  than  if  I 
remained  at  home  from 
the  first. 

I  would  have  a  farm 
home  near  a  flourishing 
city  and  a  good  young  fel¬ 
low  for  a  tenant  farmer. 
We  would  plan  together. 
We  would  both  have  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  of  all 
kinds.  Of  life  without  the 
same  wife  and  children,  I 
have  no  desire  to  think. 

I  would  engage  in  out¬ 
door  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tions  and  would  rest  from 
the  profession  by  working 
at  the  trade  and  on  the 
farm,  and  vice  versa. 


Good  To  Recall  Joys 
of  Youth 


m  not  but  what  I  feel 
I  could  make  many 
improvement.,  but  rather 
because  the  memories  of  youth  are  too  sained  to 
disturb. 

I  was  a  boy  of  fortunate  parentage,  for  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  with  a  wise 
father,  who  taught  me  to  love  each  season  in  its 
turn,  and  York  state  certainly  handed  out  a  vari- 
ety,  which  the  farm  helped  to  emphasize. 

What  is  better  for  a  man  than  to  recall  the  joys 
of  youth,  with  the  deep  snows  and  frozen  ponds 
of  winter  for -skating,  followed  by  the  coming 
forth  cf  the  maple  bud,  which  meant  the  joys  of 
sugar  making,  then  the  sc  icing  and  planting  of 
the  crops,  with  the  merry  frogs  and  cawing  crows 
keeping  chorus,  the  smell  of  new  mown  hay,  the 
gathering  of  golden  grain,  the  harvesting  of  tne 
autumnal  fruit  from  the  old  familiar  apple  trees. 

Parents  and  grandparents,  I  had,  who  loved 
the  Bible,  and  taught  its  precepts,  yes,  taught  the 
parables  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  through  the  roils 
of  butter  and  sausage,  we  children  were  asked 
to  leave  with  the  poor  families  on  our  way  to 
school. 

Parents,  I  possessed,  who  believed  in  education 
and  proved  it  by  their  sacrifices  as  they  urge  me 
on  from  country  school  to  college. 

Now,  as  I  deal  with  my  fellow  men,  I  can  see 
that  the  old  farm  and  wise  parents  gave  me  a 
sense  of  service  to  others  that  another  attempt- 
in  life  might  not  bring. 


What  would  you  give  to  be  like  these  youngsters  again  and  live  your  life  over.  Read  the  letters  on  this 

page 


begin  the  long  journey  over  again,  with  all  its 
errors  and  disappointments? 

*  *  * 

Would  Run  Away  From  Home 

Third  Prise 

The  introduction  to  the  following  letter  zvas  not 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  letter  in  awarding  the  prise, 
but  it  zvas  so  interesting  that  zve  thought  it  worthwhile 
to  include  it  with  the  prise  winning  letter  so  that  you 
could  read  it. 

The  writer  would  wonderfully  like  to  read 
those  letters  on  “What  I  Would  Do  If  I  Could 
Live  My  Life  Over”.  No  one  can  give  us  the 
gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  and 
doubtless  many  will  deceive  themselves  as  to  what 
they  would  do  if  they  had  another  try;  but  what 
we  think  we  would  do  is  interesting  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Of  course  it  is  futile  in  a  way.  A  slight 
deviation  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  almost  any 
person  would  mean  a  different  wife  or  husband, 
a  different  family  of  children,  perhaps,  a  different 
home  location,  a  different  trade  or  business  or 
profession,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Now  I  have  no  idea  I  will  win  a  prize  by  what 
I  write  and  I  care  little  about  that.  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  planning  to  make  over  what  there  is  left 
of  my  life  for  the  better  and  am  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  prospects  of  my  children.  With 
what  success  my  efforts  may  meet,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  anxiety  to  me. 


^7 OU  LD  you  live  your 
’  life  over?  we  are 
asked. 

Would  I  ?  I  look  back¬ 
ward  over  nearly  sixty 
years  of  country  life.  Forty 
of  them  have  been  a  dairy 
farmer’s  wife  so  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  life  had 
held  neither  leisure  nor 
luxury.  After  a  full  share 
of  hard  work,  “hard 
times,”  discouragement, 
illness,  heartache  and 
tears,  why  should  one  wish 
to  repeat  the  experience. 

Still,  how  many  com¬ 
pensations  there  have 
been. 

From  my  kitchen  door  I 
see  a  picture  that  never 
fails  to  bring  me  rest  and 
peace  —  scattered  elms 
along  a  lifted  skyline,  cool 
shado-  -  and  dim  gray  pil¬ 
lars  under  a  wide,  high 
roof  of  maple  foliage,  far¬ 
ther  woods  of  countless 
shades  of  green,  notched 
deeply  to  show  a  glimpse  of  far  blue  hills  in  an¬ 
other  county — and  within  this  sweeping  crescent, 
tree-shaded  pasture  land  and  a  waving  sea  of 
wind-swept  meadow  grass. 

The  miracle  of  Spring,  Summer  nights,  gor¬ 
geous  Autumn,  Winter’s  fireside ;  hills,  trees,  and 
running  water;  friends  tried  and  true  through 
many  years  and  the  never-failing  devotion  of 
husband  and  children. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  live  life  over  again.  Not 
that  I  would  expect  to  make  .a  greater  success 
it.  I  am  I,  with  only  a  given  amount  of  gray 
Matter,  and  the  two  attempts  would  no  doubt  be 
&like,  even  in  their  differences,  but  it  would  be 
'veil  worth  while  to  live,  love  and  bring  up  my 
children  again  on  the  old  farm,  way  out  on  the 
F.  D. 


Bitterness  Softened  By  Time 


Second  Prise 

reply  to  your  question,  “Would  You  Live 
our  Life  Over  Again?”,  I  feel  no  desire  to 
hve  over  the  past,  though  it  has  been  a  happy  one. 
1  realize  I  have  made  many  errors,  and  missed 
hiany  opportunities,  but  without  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  the  past  years  have  won,  what  would 
avail  me  ? 
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10  Sags  of  Multiple-Strength 


equal 

20  Bags  of  Standard  Fertilizer 


\ 

f  % 

*■*4 

4-64 

Wlfwa 

4-643  Wo-dWtl 

*-6-4 

[4*4-4; 

14-6-4  314-8-4* 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow. 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  An  8-16-8  Multiple-Strength 
contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
an  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer.  Ten  bags 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  twenty  of  a  standard 
fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food 
— hut  not  twice  the  price!” 

AsJc  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 

Mtdtiple-Stfengih 
fertilizers 

Dealers  :  It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  "International”. 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
.  ,  Poultry  Grit, 

write  us  to-day. 


IIUIB 
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International  Agricultural  (orporation 

■  MANUFACTURERS  i  »  OF  HIGH  GRADE  V  FERTILIZERS. 


Dept.  A  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


State. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 


9 


It 

1  V1 


Certified  Fruit  Trees  - 


CO  1 1  IT  TDEXC  Peach>  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Quince. 
I  HU  I  I  I  ilLLv  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 


Established,  a  Third 
of  a  Century 


T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 


MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY  Lock  Box  144. 


Catalog  up c  - 
Application 

PERRY,  OHIO 


Concord,  The  Leading 
Commercial  Grape 

What  variety"  of  grapes  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  for  setting  out  now!  What  is  a  good 
early  variety?- — F.  H.  B.,  New  York. 


DROBABLY  the  Concord  makes  up 
*  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  grapes 
grown  in  the  Western  New  York  grape 
belt.  This  is  good  evidence  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  variety.  One  of  its  weak 
points  is  that  it  doe.  not  stand  shipment 
as  well  as  some  other  varieties.  The  Gen¬ 
eva  station  has  developed  a  new  variety, 
the  Sheridan,  which  has  about  the  same 
season  as  the  Concord,  but  ships  much 
better.  This  is  the  only  variety  that  may 
possibly  take  the  place  of  the  Concord. 
If  plants  are  not  too  expensive,  you  might 
try  at  least  a  few  of  this  variety. 

There  is  no  early  variety  that  will  yield 
as  well  and  have  as  good  quality  as  the 
Concord.  Moores  early  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  any,  though  the  flavor  is  poor. 
The  profit  from  early  grapes  comes  from 
the  high  price  early  in  the  season. 


Curculios  Spend  Winter  in 
Brush  and.  Weeds 

I  have  four  rows  of  peaches  next  to  a 
wood  lot  that  were  badly  injured  by  cur- 
cuiio  last  year.  What  can  1  do  to  control 
them? — W.  A.  T.,  New  York. 

r-PHE  curculio  hibernates  in  weeds  and 
brush  in  fencerows  and  woods,  so  that 
your  trees  are  badly  situated.  If  it  is 
possible  without  injuring  trees,  it  will  help 
to  burn  out  such  fencerows,  and  all  grass 
and  weeds  near  the  trees.  The  only  other 
control  will  be  to  spray  the  trees  with  lead 
arsenate  about  the  time  the  beetles  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  peach  trees,  which  will  be 
shortly  after  the  blossoms  fall. 


Hen  Manure  Tood  for  Fruit 

Is  hen  manure  a  good  thing  for  spreading 
around  fruit  trees?— F.  T.  R.,  New  York. 

f_TEN  manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  fruit  trees.  It  contains  more  plant 
food  than  other  farm  manure  and  so  does 
not  need  to  be  applied  so  heavily.  It  is 
high  in  nitrogen  which  encourages  a  rank 
succulent  growth  and  if  applied  in  too 
great  amounts  may  make  the  tree  more 
susceptible  to  fire  blight.  Used  in  modera¬ 
tion  it  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  fruit 
trees. 


Home  Made  Vs.  Commercial 
Lime  Sulphur 

Does  it  pay  to  make  lime  sulphur  at 
home,  or  is  it  better  to  buy  the  commercial 
lime  sulphur?— F.  R.  D.,  New  York. 

WHERE  an  orcliardist  has  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  fruit  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
mix  lime  sulphur  at  home.  Where,  the 
area  in  fruit  is  small  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  pay.  It  is  messy  stuff  to  have  around 
and  it  takes  about  as  long  to  make  a  small 
batch  as  it  does  a  large  one. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  that  the 
home  made  lime  sulphur  is  not  uniform 
and  anyone  making  it  should  understand 
enough  about  it  so  that  they  can  make  a 
test  to  find  out  the  strength  of  it  and 
know  how  much  to  dilute  it  before  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  trees. 


Eloerta  Peaches  for  the  Market 

What  variety  of  peaches  would  you 
recommend  to  be  set  now  for  commercial 
purposes? — W.  F.  M.,  New  York. 

A  NUMBER  of  good  authorities  are 
still  recommending  Elberta  as  to  the 
best  variety  for  commercial  planting.  It 
may  not  be  as  good  quality  as  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  but  it  is  a  good  shipper, 
which  is  always  important,  and  the  buyers 
know  it  and  will  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

The  Geneva  experiment  station  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  variety  called  Wilma,  which 
is  a  little  later  than  the  Elberta,  and 
which  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  wise 
to  plant  any  new  variety  extensively,  at 
least  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
out. 


Cortland  Apple 

Winner  oj  the  Wilder  Medal 

—the  highest  award  granted 
new  fruits  by  American 
P  omological  Society.  Of 
McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis 
parentage.  Hangs  to  the 
tree,  stands  handling,  rich 
in  taste,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy.  Delicious  for  family 
gardens.  Profitable  for 
commercial  orchards. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

id 


over  300 
varieties 

"7  .0  f  growing 
things,  all  with 
Green’s  reputa- 
tionof  nearly  48 
years  standing 
behind  them.  Caco 
grapes-Bosc  pears. 

Fruit  and  shads 
trees .  V  ines , 
shrubs,  hedges, 
perennials,  etc. 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Catalog 
Gives  Low  Prices— Discounts 

—for  early  orders  and  telle  how  we  pay  trans 
portation  charges.  Free.  Send  for  it. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

1227  Green  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y 


—at  a  definite  saving  an> 
only  otic  handling. 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 

<Cl  lj>  &  Red  Mite 
Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TRES 

—  Apple  Trees  1  year  6-7  It. 

$40.00  ^er  100 
Cherry  Trees  2  year  5-7  ft. 

$40.00  per  100 
Pear  Trees  2  year  6-7  It. 

$50.00  per  100 
;  POMONA  sel  Is  direct  to  yon  at « 
big  saving,  allfirstclaso  selected 
trees  guarantee  d  true  to  name. 

REGULAR  VALUE, 
10  Strong  2  yr.  Grape 
■  -  .  Vines,  2  Salem  (red), 

., _ 2  Worden  (blue),  *1  AF 

8  Niagara  (white),  3  Concord  (black),  J ,  jj) 
all  by  mai  1  postpaid,  C.  O.  D.,  for  - 

Send  no  money  —  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Prepaid  freight  and  express  (see  catalog) 
Big  tree  catalog.  Everything  needed  for  your  ground!, 
orchard,  garden.  Write  today— save  half  your  money. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 
135  Tree  Ave.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


ifik 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vine! 
and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

Grown  expressly  to  inert 
the  requirements  of  the 
large  Fruit  grower  and 
Home  Maker  unequalled  In 
price  and  quality.  Wat- 
ranted  true  to  name,  0« 
forty  years  experience  In 
the  orchard  and  nursery 
enables  us  to  know  and 
produce  the  kind  of  trees 
required  by  the  planters  t« 
insure  their  success.  Write 
today  for  our  large  56 
page  illustrated  descriptife 
catalog. 

It  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


inti 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
an  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country.  — 

ew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  108,  New  Albany,  lw* 


The  Everlasting 

STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big  b  i 

tiful  berrie9.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  A  i 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Terea-  f 

ri  i  >.  |  □  t\i  ,« 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241  PuIaiM,  N.T. 


strawberry 

plants 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Bookon 
Strawberries  — thebestrno 

crop.  Delicious— Health!  ' 

Profitable.Itpaystogrowtbem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co.  , 

170  .E  Market  St.  Salisbury, 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

S  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  If*® 

ch  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  ”  j 
erything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  tor  . 
talog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,^ 


"iSSGRAPEVMS 


rooted  stod 

uenuine  uuean  z  sample  vines  uiaueu  lor  see.  DescrlpU* 
catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  B,  Fredonia.lJ-j 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  i 
Genuine  Lhean  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  DescriP 


Em  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERg 

■*»«  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FR^P 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Blants  in  the  Y/Or" 
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Ward’s  Free  Catalogue  Places  This 

Big  Baltimore  House  At  Your  Service 


Ward’s  Spring  Catalogue  is  Ready! 

Your  copy  is  now  ready  for  mailing!  We  need  only 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below. 

Our  big  Baltimore  House  contains  acres  and 
acres  of  floor  space  filled  with  fresh  new  merchan¬ 
dise-ready  for  every  Spring  need. 

So  write  for  the  Catalogue.  Take  advantage  of 
the  quick  service  and  the  big  saving  this  conve¬ 
nient  Baltimore  House  brings  to  your  home. 

Your  Opportunity  For  True  Cooperative 
Buying 

Things  bought  by  the  dozen  cost  less  than  if  bought 
one  at  a  time.  Everyone  knows  that.  And  buying  in 
big  quantities  is  exactly  what  makes  possible  your 
big  Savings  at  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co. 

You  buy  anything  you  like  from  Ward’s,  one  at  a 
time.  And  you  get  the  low  prices,  the  saving  secured 
through  our  buying  in  car  load  lot^s,  in  train  load  lots, 
the  saving  in  price  secured  by  contracting  for  the  en¬ 
tire  product  of  a  factory ! 

For  example,  our  8,000,000  customers  bought  so 
many  stoves  from  us  that  we  contracted  to  take  all  the 
stoves  one  of  the  finest  factories  could  make.  The 
prices  we  secured  were  so  low  that  now  your  average 
saving  on  a  Ward  stove  amounts  to  fifteen  dollars! 

Here  is  true  cooperative  buying — an  opportunity 
for  you  to  join  hands  with  all  of  our  customers,  co¬ 
operating  with  them  in  your  buying  to  secure  lower 
and  still  lower  prices  on  almost  everything  you  need  to 
wear  or  to  use. 

Ward’s  Low  Prices  Made  Without 
Sacrificing  Quality 

Lower-than-market  prices  always  need  to  be  explained. 

How  is  the  low  price  made  possible?  Was  anything 
taken  out  of  quality?  That  is  the  question  always  to 
be  answered. 

Was  anything  taken  out  of  the  quality — inside  this 
shoe?  How  much  new  live  rubber  in  this  tire — and 
how  much  old  rubber? 

Low  prices,  then,  can  be  made  by  cutting  qual¬ 
ity.  Low  prices  may  not  mean  to  you  a  saving — 

they  may  mean  to  you  merely  a  sacrifice  in  _  ^ 

wearing  quality.  jmmm 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  /r  V  *  "*■* 

make  a  low  price.”  Our  low  prices  are 
secured  through  the  tremendous  buying 
power  given  us  by  our  8,000,000  cus¬ 
tomers. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash  Was 
Used  To  Make  These 
Low  Prices 

Our  complete  organization  of  buying 
experts  visit  every  important  market 
in  America  and  Europe  in  their  search 


for  Standard  quality  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  And 
they  pay  cash  because  cash  buys  cheapest — always. 

Sixty  Million  dollars  in  cash  was  used  in  buying  the 
goods  back  of  this  Catalogue,  in  buying  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  fill  the  seven  big  plants  that  together  constitute 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

These  are  the  reasons  back  of  our  offering  of  stand¬ 
ard  quality  goods  at  lower-than-market  prices — at 
prices  that  offer  you  a  saving  of  $50  each  season  if  you 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

Our  54- Year-Old  Complete  Guarantee 

You  always  buy  on  approval  at  Ward’s.  We  guarantee 
your  complete  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy. 
“Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  De  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  this  Big  Baltimore 
House  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us 
quicker.  Your  -goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
send  all  your  orders,  to  Ward’s. 


M-  *  ESTABLISHED  1872  wr  ^  ^ 

MontgomeryWard  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


States  served  by  our 


Baltimore  house: 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

New  York 

District  of 

North  Cardin'' 

Columbia 

Florida 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

Wew  Hampshire 

West  Virginia 

Mail  this  Coupon 

• 

j  TO  MONTGOMERY' WARD  85  CO., 
I  Dept.  80^- 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

•  Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Mont- 

•  gomery  Ward’s  complete  Spring  and 

•  Summer  Catalogue. 

• 

1  Nsmc  1  «»»i*»t»i***t*t***t******vt 

•  Address »  •  • 


•  A  copy  of  oar  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  i 
2  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  are  inter-  j 

•  ested.  Shall  we  tend  you  a  copy? 
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muck  soil .  .  J 
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Muck  soils  are  yield¬ 
ing  big  crops  of  cel¬ 
ery,  cabbage,  car¬ 
rots,  onions,  sweet 
corn,  lettuce,  catfii- 
ftower,  potatoes, 
mint,  tomatoes, 
sugat  beet,  and 
other  specialized 
crops. 


Gig  profits 
are  being 
made  on  the  above 
crops  by  using  high 
percentages  of  pot¬ 
ash  i.i  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  .....  and  in 
some  cases,  potash 
alone. 


Plan  now  . .  today! 


iMr.  M.  E.  Cook  of 
Seneca  county,  New 
York,  grew  onions  on 
two  adjoining  plots  of 
muck  soil. 

On  one  plot  he  ap¬ 
plied  6oo  lbs.  per  acre 
©f  a  fertilizer  which 
analyzed  8  %  phos¬ 
phoric  add  [o-8-o] 

On  the  other  plot  he  ap¬ 
plied  8%  phosphoric  acid 
and  24%  potash  (0-8-24)  at 
the  same  rate.  This  plot 
yielded  78  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  the  above  plot. 
Potash  Pays! 

Other  fertilizers  bringing 
profitable  results  with  cash 
crops  on  muck  soil  are: 
4-8-10  for  celery  and  0-10- 
10  for  onions  at  rates  vary¬ 
ing  from  iooo  to  2000  lbs. 
pec  acre. 


By  figuring  the  facts  now  .  .  by  making  your 
plans  before  the  spring  rush  begins  .  .  you  can 
remove  many  bars  that  stand  between  you  and 
bigger  profit. 

Consider  drainage  first!  Don’t  spend  any  time  and 
money  on  muck  soil  unless  you  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
drainage  is  good.  No  crop  can  do  well  in  soggy  soil. 

Select  your  fertilizer  carefully 'I 

Low  lime  peat  soil,  which  some  growers  call  “add” 
or  “sour”  generally  needs  phosphoric  add  and  potash. 
If  the  land  has  been  cropped  for  a  period  of  years,  nit¬ 
rogen  also  is  often  needed  and  a  complete  high  grade 
mixed  fertilizer — in  addition  to  lime — may  be  required. 

High  lime  peat  soil,  which  you  may  know  by  the 
terms  “non-add”  or  “sweet”  is  generally  lacking  in 
potash  alone  and  the  use  of  potash  will  result  in  profit¬ 
able  yields.  Sometimes  after  a  period  of  cropping  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  also  needed — the  fertilizer  in  this  case  should 
be  a  high  grade  mixture  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

With  good  drainage  .  .  good  fertilization .  .  and  the 
other  essential  farm  practices  .  .  you  can  produce  profit¬ 
able  yields  on  muck  soil  .  .  just  as  many  other  growers 
are  doi 


loing. 


FREE.  We  are  now  mailing  a  useful  booklet  caDed 
"Muck  Lands”  free  to  growers.  If  you  would  like  to  re 
eeive  a  copy,  just  write  to  the  address  below. 


[Potash  Importing  Corporation 
Of  America 


10  Bridge  Street,  Dept.  1/48  New  York 
ATLANTA  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  BALTIMOH* 

Sales  Agents — H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
West  of  Rockies — Meyer,  Wilson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Genuine  (  ^  German 


Over  a  thousand  acres  in  the  far  fam¬ 
ed  Genesee  Valley  Country  of  Western 
New  York  are 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM 
SEEDS 

and  of  the  highest  quality  only. 


Alflafa,  Clover  and  Timothy 
99  50  pure  or  better. 


Seeds, 


Seed  Oats,  Dibble's  Heavyweight,  the 
heaviest  and  most  productive  Ameri¬ 
can  Oat,  average  weight  42-45  lbs. 


Seed  Corn,  eight  varieties  Flint  and 
Dent  for  crop  and  the  silo.  Average 
germination  above  90%. 


Seed  Potatoes,  twelve  varieties,  early,  intermed¬ 
iate  and  late,  that  we  have  found  “best  by  test’’ 
for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

Spring  wheat,  Parley,  Buckwheat,  Soy  Beans, 
Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Grasses,  in  fact  everything 
for  the  farm. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List 
quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  FREE. 


EVERY  BAG 
AataTAG 
shoving 
PURITY 
and 


Address —  v 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  V. 

BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MONEY 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  *r 
■aention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


PEACH  TREES 


Hardy,  thrifty  trees  that  are  easy  to  make  live.  Our 
free  catalog  and  price  list  will  save  you  money.  Write 
today  for  special  offer  good  for  limited  time  only. 


“Stunted 


>  > 


vs.  Ordinary  Celery 
Plants 


H.  Strycker  Mills. 

/^ROWING  celery  plants  on  muck- 
land  is  an  uncertain  undertaking, 
especially  when  there  is  no  provision 
for  properly  watering  the  plants  during 
the  hot,  dry  weather  in  May  and  June. 
When  these  two  months  are  exception¬ 
ally  hot  and  dry,  a  very  uneven  stand  of 
plants  is  generally  secured.  Certain 
spots  in  the  plant  beds  will  retain  more 
moisture  than  the  rest  of  the  area,  and 
these  spots  will  have  large,  apparently 
fine  plants  while  the  rest  of  the  plants 
wall  either  burn  off  entirely,  or  appear 
short  and  stocky  and  somewhat  “stunt¬ 
ed.” 

Some  growers  discard  these  apparent¬ 
ly  “stunted”  plants,  using  only  the  other 
larger  ones  which  have  not  been  checked 
in  growth.  Examination  of  the  root- 
systems  of  the  two  kinds  of  plants, 
however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
“stunted”  plants  may  have  as  good  root- 
systems  as  the  other  plants. 

A  Field  Test  for  “Stunted”  Plants 


In  order  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  celery  grown  from 
the  two  kinds  of  plants,  a  test  was  made 
at  Williamson,  N.  Y.  Two  rows  of 
“stunted”  plants  with  good  root-sys¬ 
tems,  thirty-seven  plants  in  a  row,  were 
grown  alongside  of  two  rows  of  the 
ordinary  celery  plants  with  good  root- 
systems,  which  had  not  been  checked  in 
growth.  The  plants  were  all  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  seed-bed. 

The  four  rows  were  given  the  same 
care,  but  no  plants  that  died  were  reset. 
At  harvest  time,  the  following  results 
were  obtained: 


Stocky 
Ordin-  or 
ary  Stunted 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  22  Main  St.,  PERRY,  OHIO 


Number  of  feet  of  row  ’31 

Total  no.  of  stalks  harvested  66 
Wt.  of  untrimmed  celery  (lbs.)  154 
No.  of  stalks  of  first  grades  58 

Weight  of  first  grade  96 

Length  of  stalks  short 


31 
73 
162 
62 
104 
long 


From  this  test,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  the  result¬ 
ing  celery  grown  from  these  apparently 
“stunted”  celery  plants  and  the  ordinary 
plants  which  have  not  been  checked  in 
growth,  in  fact,  there  were  fewer  “stunt¬ 
ed”  plants  which  died  after  being  set 
out  in  the  field,  and  the  resulting  celery 
was  a  little  larger  and  longer. 

The  important  consideration  in  select¬ 
ing  celery  plants  to  set  out  should  be 
their  root-systems.  If  the  plant  has  a 
good  root-system,  then  the  appearance 
of  the  top  growth  is  not  of  enough  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  the  discarding  of 
that  plant.  The  truth  is,  that  a  large 
top  growth  often  means  a  soft  growth, 
and  these  plants  do, not  stand  the  shock 
of  transplanting  as  well  as  the  hardier 
ones.  This  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  plants  with  good  root- 
systems  generally  have  hardier  top 
growth  and  start  growing  in  their  new 
places  quicker  than  those  with  fewer 
roots,  because  more  moisture  and  plant- 
food  is  taken  up  in  a  given  time  by  the 
greater  absorbing  surfaces  of  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  roots. 


Make  Sure  Your  Seed  Corn 
Will  Grow 

E.  L.  Vincent 


rT",HE  leading  seedsman  in  our  city  the 
other  day  showed  me  some  seed  corn 
he  had  on  sale  for  the  coming  planting. 
I  asked  him  how  it  was  running  for 
germination.  His  reply  was :  “We  cannot 
guarantee  this  for  more  than  80  per  cent. 
Seed  corn  is  in  a  bad  way  this  year.”  Then 
he  turned  to  ..  sack  of  Learning  that  stood 
nearby  and  added:  “We  can  get  plenty 
of  this  that  will  run  around  92  per  cent. 
We  have  a  source  of  supply  for  that  which 
we  can  stand  by.” 

But  this  shows  what  we  have  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  general  run  of  seed  corn  for 
( Continued  on  page  226) 


Two 

Good  Producers 
at  a  Saving 

Because  of  our  lower  expenses,  we 
can  save  you  from  10  to  50%  on 
your  seeds.  Below  are  two  profit¬ 
able  specialties  from  our  catalog,  you 
should  plant  this  spring. 

Barden’s  Wonder  Corn 

Noted  for  its  early,  hardy  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Ears  8  to  10  inches  long, 
with  eight  rows  of  sweet,  tender, 
juicy  kernels. 

Laxtonian  Peas 

Large,  yet  sweet,  tender  and  delic¬ 
iously  flavored.  Early  yielding. 
Ready  for  table  by  June  first. 

1926  Forrest  Seed  Annual  and 
Packet  of  Seeds  Sent  FREE. 

Mail  the  Coupon,  Today. 

Local  Representatives  Wanted 

Make  money  selling  Forrest  Seeds  to 
your  neighbors.  Liberal  commissions. 
Pleasant  work.  Write  for  our 
proposition. 

Forrest  Seed  Co 

CortlanctN.Y. 

1  Send  for  five  Sample  Seeds  { 

4  and  Catalog 

’  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  “  I 

Box  40,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 

I’d  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  catalog,  | 
as  well  as  the  free  packet  of  Wildflower. 

Name  . . | 

j  Address  . , . . . .  j 

’  —HUB  iir 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 


In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk). 
Wonderful  values.  61  years  in  business  as¬ 
sures  a  square  deal.  Write  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog  (No.  426)  today. 


Potato 

F»lan»ei* 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On®  man  and  Vs'" 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  droR 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  iew 
repairs.  Sires  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protoct®  you 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

la  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me.  Est.  1 858 


^  —  _  _  SENSATION  -  One 
Sg  M  J  Cl  of  the  most  produc- 
P!  if  all  i  tive  oats  hi  cultivation. 

Sillr®  ft  gj|  ^  bushels  and  up- 
M  1  I  ward  per  acre  afC 

frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  d>s- 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
duality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  use 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

T?ieo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Take  Advantage  of  These 
Special  Offers 


SELECTED 


Wiison  Soy  Beans 


$2.50  per  bushel 

J.  D.  THOMPSON.  Lewes.  Delaware 
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Twenty  feet  of  radio 


Radiola  25,  Super-Heterodyne 
with  six  Radiotrons  .  .  .  $165 


in  a  ten  inch  box 


tuned  with  a  single  control f 


RCA  has  gradually  brought  radio  to 
greater  performance,  and  greater  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  first  Super-Heterodyne  that 
Armstrong  built  was  twenty  feet  long. 
Now  a  little  catacomb  ten  inches  long 
conceals  all  its  delicate  parts.  And  a 
single  movement  of  one  finger  gives 
accurate,  sensitive  tuning — selective  be¬ 
yond  the  possibilities  of  any  twenty^feet 
of  mechanism  in  the  old  days. 

A  new  Super-Heterodyne  l 

Now  all  the  outside  wires  and  connec¬ 
tions  are  gone,  and  you  have  the  new 
Super-Heterodyne— Radiola  25.  It 
tunes  in  with  a  single  control!  It  has 
a  new  power  tube  for  volume  on  dry 
batteries.  It  has  a  fine  mahogany  finished 


cabinet  to  hold  all  those  batteries.  And 
yet  its  price  is  very  moderate. 

And  another  new  Radiola 

Another  Radiola  particularly  suited  to 
the  farm — an  antenna  set  of  big  perform¬ 
ance — is  Radiola  20.  Uni-controlled — 
but  with  extra  refinements  for  delicate 


Radiola  20,  with  five  Radiotrons  $115 
This  is  a  tuned  radio  frequency  receiver 
with  tickler-governed  regeneration. 


tuning.  With  the  new  power  Radiotron 
for  full  volume.  With  clear  tone — dis¬ 
tance  power — reality!  It  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  five  tube  set  you  have  heard. 

A  proof  of  quality 

A  Radiola — of  any  'jmodel — is  always 
the  safe  buy  in  radio.  It  has  behind  it 
all  the  research  resources — all  the  skill 
— of  RCA,  of  General  Electric,  and  of 
Westinghouse. 

And  with  a  Radiola  in  your  living  room, 
you  will  have  entertainment — news — 
the  world’s  finest  music — all  the  long 
winter,  regardless  of  wind  or  rain,  snow 
or  ice. 


KCARadiola 

MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAK.EKS  -  OF  •  KADIOTIkONS 
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METCALFS 

SeedsjBfkBown^riSm 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send 
samples  of  any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known 
Origin”  which  we  can  heartily  recommend.  Our  Red  Clover  is  Grown  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  We  do  not  handle  imported  Red  Clover  or  Alfalfa  Seed,  against 
Which  the  Government  warns.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 


Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 
RED  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Medium . $22.25 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Mammoth 


23.25 

ALFALFA  Perbu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Utah  Grown. $14.50 
Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags. .  27.00 
Canadian  Variegated  “  '*  17.00 

ALS1KE 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned. ....  .Per  bu.  $18.00 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B. .Perbu.  $8.25 

TIMOTHY 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . Perbu.  $4.50 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu.' 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike.$6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster . Perbu.  $1.25 

Cornellian  . Perbu.  1.20 

Ohio  Grown  Oats . . .  .per  bu.  1.10 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat . $3.25 

METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage. ......  .$4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes.........  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop . .  3.75 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.65 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn.. . 4.00 

Improved  Learning . . . 2.50 

Golden  Glow . 3.00 

Cornell  No.  11 . 3.25 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint . .  4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY. 

6  Row  Oderbrucker . Perbu.  $1.85 

2  Row  Fancy . Perbu.  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb.  $  .43 

Best  Orchard  Grass.. . Per  lb.  .26 

Canada  Blue  Grass . Per  lb.  .44 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . Per  lb.  .14 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas.. . Perbu.  $3.75 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Bark  Pod  Telephone . Perbu.  $8.00 

Alderman  . .  Per  bu.  8.00 

Thomas  Laxton. . . Perbu.  9.00 

Gradus  . .’ . . Perbu.  10.00 

Laxtonian  . Perbu.  10.00 


Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip 
Danver  Half  Long  Carrot. 

Chantenay  Carrot . 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Cel 
Snowball  Cauliflower..... 

White  Spine  Cucumber... 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet.-.  , 

Golden  Bantam  Corn . 

Early  Evergreen  Corn.... 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs 


.  .lb. 


•  lb. 

$  .65 

.lb. 

.65 

.75 

.15 

.oz. 

.40 

.oz. 

1.50 

.lb. 

1.00 

.75 

.bu. 

7.50 

.bu. 

7.50 

Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions. , 

White  Globe  Onion . 

Big  Boston  Lettuce ........... 

Long  Green  Cucumber . 

Green  Hubbard  Squash . 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach. 
Hollow’  Crown  Parsnip.  ....... 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce . 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage.. 
Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage... 

or  Over. 


.lb.  $5.60 
•  lb.  6.00 
.lb.  1.25 
.lb.  1.25 
.  lb.  1.00 


.lb. 

.lb. 


.25 

.65 


.lb.  1.00 
.lb.  2.50 
.lb.  1.75 


Why  Pay  More? 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206  West  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


A 


the  First  Year '-and 
many  YearsThereafter 

Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You'll  find 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  'Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
or  ioolb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  non-caustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It’s 
FREE! 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 

^^ULVERlZreT  COMPANY 

LIMESTONE  Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


t- 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Contfftfei* 
op.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cons  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back  Si. 20 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Oe* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt- 
.ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 


644  G  Street,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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The  Gasoline  Tax- What  To  Do  With  It 

(Continued  from  page  219) 


Several  states  have  recently  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  gas  tax  rate.  The  average 
New  York  motor  vehicle  pays  $17.  Since 
this  vehicle  is  certainly  worth  less  than 
$1000  and  since  the  income  tax  payer  has 
ar.  exemption  of  $1000  before  his  taxes 
begin,  it  would  seem  that  an  added  tc;: 
should  be  paid  by  him.  Additional  rea¬ 
sons  are  that  possession  of  an  income 
implies  more  ability  to  pay  than  does  own¬ 
ership  of  an  automobile;  the  New  York 
income  tax  rate  is  very  low,  ranging  from 
M  of  1  per  cent  to  2 %  per  cent;  and  last¬ 
ly  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
cutting  its  income  •  tax  rates.  V-  The  slack 

Table  1.  Taxes  Paid  by  Motor  Vehicles 
in  1924 


roads.  State  and  Federal  aid  are  excluded 
because  they  do  not  indicate  local  sacrifice 
and  hence  should  not  participate  in  an 
index  for  local  aid. 

In  its  application  this  index  should  be 
restricted  in  the  case  of  New  York  City, 
which  at  present  receives  45  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  motor  vehicle  tax. 
Several  counties  are  consolidated  in  this 
city. 

The  gasoline  tax  should  be  collected  from 
importers  of  or  manufacturers  of  gasoline 
for  sale  within  the  State.  This  simplifies 
the  problem  of  its  administration  for  it 
means  that  the  number  of  accounts  to  be 
inspected  will  be  numbered  by  dozens  in¬ 
stead  of  by  hundreds  or  thousands. 


X 

ce 

’•“*  1— 

O 

-4— 

rc 

VO 

Average 

license  1 

per  moti 

vehicle 

Average 

gasoline 

per  mct< 

vehicle 

Total 

Gasoline 

tax 

charged 

Change* 

made 

since 

cents  cents 

New  Hampshire  $21.40 

$  8.28 

$29.68 

2 

Connecticut 

23.40 

4.50 

27.90 

1 

Virginia 

14.50 

12.66 

27.16 

3 

Idaho  % 

18.90 

7.88 

26.78 

2 

Delaware 

17.20 

8.66 

25.86 

2 

Vermont 

21.70 

3.77 

25.47 

1 

Washington 

16.50 

8.92 

25.42 

2 

Pennsylvania 

18.00 

7.40 

25.40 

2 

Mississippi 

11.40 

12.23 

23.63 

1.3  3 

Alabama 

12.50 

11.06 

23.56 

2 

Maryland 

11.70 

8.00 

19.70 

2 

Maine 

15.20 

4.11 

19.31 

1  3 

Nevada 

10.00 

8.98 

18.98 

2  4 

New  Jersey 

18.40 

18.40 

Montana 

9.80 

7.78 

17.58 

2 

New  York 

17.00 

17.00 

California 

5.30 

9.80 

15.10 

2 

Massachusetts 

14.20 

14.20 

Colorado 

5.90 

8.10 

14.00 

2 

should  be 

taken 

up,  but 

in  the  event  that 

this  is  politically  impossible  many  reasons 
argue  for  a  large  increase  in  motor  vehicle 
taxes.  New  York  ranks  31st  in  average 
tax  return  per  motor  vehicle.  The  ratio 
of  the  number  of  Federal  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  to  total  automobile  and  truck  regis¬ 
tration  is  higher  in  New  York  than  in  any 
other  state.  The  average  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  the  non- farming  population  in 
New  York  State  is  higher  than  that  for 
the  farming  population.  Only  13  per  cent 
of  the  passenger  cars  and  trucks  in  New 
York  are  on  farms.  These  facts  indicate 
that  the  average  automobile  owner  in  New 
York  State  is  in  a  high-income  class,  one 
much  higher  than  that  including  the  aver¬ 
age  owner  of  general  property. 

Leaving  the  question  of  which  should 
pay,  the  next  one  for  consideration  is  how 
much  should  be  paid.  Though  he  believes 
that  a  much  larger  levy  should  be  made, 
the  .writer,  wishing  to  be  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  proposes  a  tax  of  at  least  $18,000,000. 

If  this  sum  is  raised  by  an  increase  in 
income  tax  rates,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles. 
In  such  a  case  the  gasoline  tax  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  license 
fee.  If  a  gasoline  tax  rate  of  two  cents  a 
gallon  were  imposed,  the  license  fee  could 
be  cut  at  least  one-half  its  present  figure; 
a  three-cent  tax  would  reduce  it  below 
one- fourth. 

Spending  The  Proceeds  of  the  Tax 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  eighteen 
millions  should  be  distributed  to  cities. 
The  fact  already  alluded  to  of  the  large 
per  capita  income  of  the  city  population, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  city  has 
so  many  more  opportunities  to  collect 
money  from  businesses  operating  on  or 
under  its  streets,  argue  that  any  relief 
given  should  not  absorb  a  material  part 
of  this  fund.  The  same  reasons  though  in 
lesser  degree,  apply  to  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  villages. 

The  remaining,  and  by  far  the  larger 
part,  of  the  eighteen  million  should  be 
spent  in  the  towns  and  counties.  A  pos¬ 
sible  index  for  distribution  would  be  one 
composed  of  the  total  local  expenditures 
for  highways  and  the  total  number  of  miles 
of  road  kept  up  by  local  taxes,  the  former 
to  be  given  the  greater  weight.  This  would 
give  counties  with  a  high  percentage  of 
improved  roads  a  high  return,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  give  aid  to  the  poor 
county  with  very  few  miles  of  improved 


Make  Sure  Your  Seed  Corn  Will 
Grow 

( Continued  from  224) 
the"  silo  this  year.  And  it  seems  to  me 
state  corn  must  he  even  in  a  worse  plight, 
for  I  do  not  know  of  ary  southern  central 
New  York  that  really  ripened  up  well. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  put  it  quite  as  bad 
as  that,  for  here  and  there  a  man  whose 
farm  lay  in  a  favored  locality  did  have 
some  state  corn  that  matured. 

But  two  things  are  evident.  One  is 
that  we  must  get  our  corn  in  just  as  early 
as  possible  and  we  cannot  go  to  sleep 
between  the  cultivator  handles.  And  then, 
we  must  plant  more  than  the  traditional 
five  kernels  to  the  hill.  Buying  the  best 
seed  we  can,  we  must  be  liberal  in  plant¬ 
ing.  The  crows  we  must  feed,  but  for 
some  time  I  have  done  that  by  scattering 
loose  kernels  on  top  of  the  ground  while 
the  corn  I  planted  was  coming  up,  and 
any  kind  of  corn  will  do  for  this.  We  are 
told  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but 
by  being  on  the  job  we  can  make  com 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  if  we  keep 
the  cultivator  and  the  hoe  going.  It  is 
the  price  of  corn. 


YV  7TTH  this  Machine  you  can  c  asily 
W  follow  crooked  rows  or  hold  the 
gangs  in  place  on  steep  hillsides.  The 
wheels  are  instantly  steered  by  foot 
levers  or  they  can  be  locked  into  per¬ 
manent  position. 

Easy  adjustments  permit  this  Cul¬ 
tivator  to  be  used  in  rows  of  varying 
widths,  28  inches  and  up.  The  gangs 
keep  all  the  shovels  working  at  even 
depth  and  can  be  adjusted  wide  or 
close  as  desired. 

Team  is  relieved  of  all  neckweight 
by  shifting  convenient  balance  lever. 
A  single  master  lever  raises  both  gangs 
or  applies  pressure  when  needed. 

Built  in  three  sizes,  equipped  with 
spring-trip  or  pin-break  gangs.  Can 
be  fitted  with  Rotary  Shields,  Special 
Shovels  and  Disc  Hillers. 

See  it  at  the  Massey-Hartis  dealer 
during  “Better  Farm  Equipment 
Week,  ’’March  15-20. 


I 
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|  Dept. 


Write  today  for 
big  Catalog  of 
Mas  sey-H  arris 
Farm  Machines 


Massey-HarrisHarvester  Co, 

Incorporated 

Makers  of  JVarranteJ  Farm  Machinery 
Since  1850 

Dept.  A  Batavia,  New  York 
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£omc  Results  on  Eradicating 
Quack  Grass 

THE  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has 
performed  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  control  of  quack  grass. 
R.  S.  Hudson,  superintendent  of  field  work 
at  the  college  gives  the  results  of  the  trials 
as  follows : 

A  50  acre  field  was  divided  into  eight 
pieces  upon  which  different  cultural 
methods  were  used.  Corn  had  been  grown 
on  the  land  in  1923,  and  the  quack  was 
so  bad  over  a  large  part  of  the  field  as  to 
materially  reduce  the  yield  of  corn. 

The  following  tells  how  each  plot  was 
treated  and  what  results  were  obtained  on 
July  10,  1925,  compared  to  what  they  were 
the  previous  September. 

Plot  I 

Fali  plowed  six  inches  deep  October  15 
to  20th,  1923.  Thoroughly  fitted  with  disc 
harrow  and  spring  tooth  drag  in  April 
of  1924.  Limed  and  seeded  to  oats  and 
alfalfa  April  20,  1924.  Quack  was  very 
evident  in  thick  patches  July  10,  1925. 

Plot  II 

Fall  plowed  eight  inches  deep  October 
23  to  27th,  1923.  Plowed  three  inches  deep 
May  2,  1924.  Harrowed  five  times  with 
spring  tooth  drag  at  intervals  of  about 
ten  days  (every  time  grass  appeared.) 
Limed  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  August  12, 
1924.  Quack  seemed  entirely  killed  and 
no  evidence  of  reappearance  July  10,  1925. 

Plot  III 

Fall  plowed  three  inches  deep  October 
23  to  November  4,  1923.  Plowed  eight 
inches  deep  May  2,  1924.  Harrowed  five 
times  with  spring  tooth  drag  at  intervals 
of  about  ten  days  (every  time  grass  ap¬ 
peared).  Limed  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1924.  Quack  seemed  entirely 
killed  and  no  evidence  of  reappearances 
July  10,  1925. 

Plot  IV 

Fall  plowed  six  inches  deep  October  24 
to  November.  5.  1923.  Disc  harrowed  six 
times  at  intervals  of  ten  days  (every  time 
quack  grass  appeared).  Limed  and  seeded 
to  alfalfa  August  12,  1924.  Quack  seemed 
entirely  killed  and  no  evidence  of  reap¬ 
pearance  July  10,  1925. 

Plot  V 

Fall  plowed  six  inches  deep  October  24 
to  November  5,  1923.  Harrowed  eight 
times  with  Quack  Grass  Special  tool  No. 
1.  Limed  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  August 
12,  1924.  Quack  seemed  entirely  killed 
and  no  evidence  of  reappearance  July  xo, 

1925. 

Plot  VI 

Fall  plowed  six  inches  deep  October  24 
to  November  5,  1923.  Harrowed  eight 
times  with  Quack  Grass  Special  tool  No. 
a.  Limed  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  August  12, 
*924.  Quack  grass  seemed  killed  but  soon 
reappeared  in  scattering  clusters.  By  July 
xo,  1925,  it  could  easily  be  discovered. 

Plot  VII 

Spring  plowed  six  inches  deep  May  20 
to  June  16, _  1924.  Harrowed  with  spring 
tooth  five  times,  disc  harrowed  five  times. 
Limed  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  August  25th, 
1924.  Quack  soon  reappeared  and  was 
very  evident  in  thick  patches  July  10,  1925. 

Plot  VIII 

Same  treatment  as  No.  7,  but  was  not 
seeded  to  alfalfa.  Was  disc  harrowed 
once  and  spring  toothed  six  times  after 
August  25,  1925.  Piece  was  fall  plow’ed 
six  inches  deep  in  late  November,  1924. 
Spring  plowed  four  inche's  in  1925  and 
planted  to  corn  in  hills.  On  July  10,  1925 
the  quack  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Conclusion 

1.  Summer  fallowing  on  fall  plowed 
land  is  a  more  reliable  method  for  eradi¬ 
cating  quack  than  summer  fallowing  on 
spring  plowed  land. 

.  2-  Seeding  a  crop  before  quack  is  1- 
tirely  dead  ’..ill  result  in  failure  in  ridding 
a  farm  of  quack  grass. 

3-  Fall  plowing  and  seeding  to  a  spring 
crop,  either  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  will 
flot  eradicate  quack. 

4-  Special  tools  are  not  necessary. 
Through  use  of  a  plow,  spring  tooth  drag, 
or  a  disc  harrow  will  kill  quack  grass. 

5-  Success  in  the  destruction  of  quack 
£rass  requires  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation,  no  matter  which  method  is 
Used. 
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Hi©  Worlds  Standard  Grain  Drill 
for  More  Titan  Fifty  Years 


WHETHER  you  farm  fifty  acres— a  hundred— or  a  thousand;  whether  you 
use  horses  or  tractors— Superior  Grain  Drills  give  your  crops  the  right 
start  for  sturdy,  healthy  growth  and  bumper  harvests.**  A  half-century  of 
specialization  in  seeding  machinery — and  a  half-century  of  world  leadership  in 
that  field  — have  made  Superior  Seeding  Machines  the  outstanding  value  in 
grain  drilling  equipment. 


Note  the  definite  advantages  Superior  Grain  Drills  offer.  For  uniformity  of  drilling  to 
proper  depth — -for  even  spacing — -roomy  trenches — and  well  covered  seeds,  evenly  planted, 
the  Superiors  have  no  equal.  These  amazingly  accurate  machines  are  designed  from  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  farmer’s  needs — -they  embody  every  labor-saving  feature  known  — and  they 
are  built  for  a  lifetime  of  dependable  service  under  the  hardest  working  conditions. 


Superior  Corn  Planter 


Like  all  Superior  machines  this  Corn  Planter  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  built,  extremely  simple  and  exceptionally 
accurate.  No  feed  rod  clutches  to  get  out  of  order. 
Either  flat  drop  or  edge  drop  plates  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  changing  hoppers. 

Row  adjustment  28  to  48  inches 
—  two-inch  spacings.  Double 
Instantly  adjusted  for 
drilling.  Special  plates  can  be 
furnished  for  planting  Beans, 
Peas,  Peanuts,  Kaffir  Corn,  Beet 
Seed,  etc.  Get  full  details  of 
this  truly  Superior  com  planter. 


The  Black  Hawk  Spreader 

The  Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  is  truly  a 
Superior  Product.  Made  in  the  same  factory 
that  produces  the  famous  Superior  Drill  and 
other  quality  implements. 

The  Black  Hawk  does  not  mere¬ 
ly  unload  manure  or  dump  it  on 
the  hit-and-miss  plan — it  thor 
oughly  shreds  and  pulverizes  it 
and  spreads  it  widely  and  evenly, 
literally  carpeting  the  ground  in 
any  quantity  desired.  It  is  a  two- 
horse  spreader  that  does  perfect 
work  on  both  hillsides  and  level 
ground. 


See  the  complete  line  of  Superior  farm  implements  at  your  dealer’s 
—Of  check  and  mail  the  coupon  for  circular  and  fidl  details ♦ 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc, 

424  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


— Grain  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Beet  &  Bean  Drills 
■—Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 
—Corn  Planters 
— Lime  Sowers 
—Black  Hawk 
Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators  Name 

NOTE:  Complete 
Buckeye  line  includes  Address 
one  and  two  -  row,  -  — 

horse  and  tractor, 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
424  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Okie. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  inf 
tion  covering  machines  checked. 
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SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 


—None  Better— 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  10. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the 'American  Agriculturist 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
■with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  It  needs  is*  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At- 
tacbWieuts  for  different  jobs 
ars  distantly  Interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indlspensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mira.  Co..  52 1  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wl» 


“More  Potatoes’ * 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  ol 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant- 
Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine, 
for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  Mfg.,  Sterling,  III 


Notice  To  Our  Readers 

Remember !  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  stops  when  the  subscription 
expires ! 

Look  at  the  yellow  label  on 
your  paper.  If  it  reads  “Feb., 
1926”  your  subscription  has  expir¬ 
ed  and  it  is  the  last  you  will  re- 
ceive. 

So  DON’T  DELAY.  Send  your 
renewal  at  once.  Then  you  will 
not  miss  an  issue  of  the  paper. 
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the 

Healthy  Cowl 
the 

Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

DcHess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 


r - 

PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $225 
,  1 00  lb.  Drum  8.00 
1000  lbs.  75.00 
1  20001b..  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  Far 
South 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back- 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

‘Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


W e  Have  Faith  in  Dairy  Farmers 


For  nearly  thirty  years,  dairy  farmers  have  shown 
their  faith  in  Harder  Silos.  Now,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  our  faith  in  Eastern  dairymen.  In 
order  that  we  may  help  them  clear  a  profit  under 
present  conditions,  we  are  making  unusually  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  any  responsible  dairyman. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  doing  without  a 
silo  or  scraping  along  with  only  one  when  you  really 
need  two.  A  small  down-payment  will  secure  one, 
and  the  rest  so  arranged  that  only  a  little  need  be 
set  aside  from  each  milk  check.  The  extra  milk 
from  feed  now  wasted  will  pay  for  your  Silo. 


are  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Harder -Victor 
Front  —  the  biggest  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 
You  can  put  them  up  without  skilled  labor. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "Saving  with  Silos”  and 
particulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the 
strong  points  of  Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you 
can  make  bigger  profits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CCRP.,  Bos  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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POWER  MILKER 


READY  T  O  MILK  I 
CdfUpletG  WHEN  YOU  GET  IT  I 

___ Send  for  sensa-l 
A  MRS*?  Hnnttl  offer!  Milk* 
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Puts  It 

Mrjjun^For  Too 


cows  an  hour— easy.  Costs 
to  Install.  Easy  to  clean, 
the  human  way— easy  or 
cows.  30  Day 9  Trial- 
Year  Guarantee -- Cast 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  tc 
pay.  Write  for  FREI 
BOOK,  “How  to  Jud*< 
Milkers*1'.  Get  yours  now 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  Eox  61 1  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVES 

$3025 


Set  Browns  Mew 

I  CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  G  reat house  writes: 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  baying  from 
r  you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1924  *ut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save 
150  styles. Double  galvanized. open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 3001  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Shall  We  Buy  Feed 

( Continued  from  page  219) 

somewhere  between  these  two  figures  to 
grow  peas,  oats  and  barley.  If  this  is 
true  it  would  cost  about  $60  a  ton  to 
grow  this  mixture.  It  is  true  that  this 
cost  can  and  is  lowered  considerably  by 
those  farmers  who  produce  large  yields 
of  this  crop  with  slightly  greater  ex¬ 
pense  than  that  incurred  by  the  average 
farmer.  But  this  factor  would  remedy 
the  cost  situation  for  relatively  few 
farmers.  The  general  situation  would 
remain  the  same  in  this  respect  because 
there  are  as  many  below  the  average 
as  above  it. 

The  third  reason  why  it  is  probably 
not  a  sound  practice  for  the  New  York 
State  Dairyman  to  grow  more  home 
grown  grain  on  his  farm  than  he  al¬ 
ready  is  doing  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  on  most  farms  this  would  mean  the 
keeping  of  less  cows  or  the  replacing  of 
some  cash  crops — often  a  crop-  that 
could  be  used  directly  for  human  food— 
with  some  crop  to  be  used  as  feed  for 
cattle,  thus  decreasing  the  size  of  his 
business  and  also  making  it  less  diversi¬ 
fied  than  it  now  is. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we 
can  see  slight  chance  for  the  average 
New  York  State  dairyman  to  cheapen 
his  production  of  milk  by  the  further  use 
of  home  grown  grains.  In  the  first 
place,  a  grain  of  a  sufficiently  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
most  economical  dairy  ration  can  not  be 
grown  here.  Secondly,  the  growing  of 
such  grains  as  peas,  oats,  and  barley 
in  excess  of  rotation  needs  makes  a  feed 
which  is  far  more  expensive  for  the  aver¬ 
age  dair}rman  than  the  imported  West¬ 
ern  feeds;  and  thirdly,  if  the  practice  of 
growing  grains  for  dairy  feed  is  further 
carried  out  it  will  tend  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  dairy  farm  business,  and  will 
make  it  less  diversified  than  it  already 
is  because  it  will  cut  off  the  sale  of  a 
certain  amount  of  cash  crops. 


Outlook  Bright  for  Milking 
Shorthorns 

M.  Whitney, 

Bar-Notie  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

JN  MYy opinion  the  immediate  future 
looks  very  bright  for  the  breeder  of 
Milking  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  average 
farmer  is  in  need  of  a  cow  which  will 
produce  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  four  per  cent,  milk,  a  year,  and,  if  for 
any  reason  she  becomes  useless  as  a  dairy 
animal,  will  bring  from  eighty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  at  the  butcher’s  block;  and 
this  is  what  the  Milking  Shorthorn  will 
do. 

It  cost  no  more  to  keep  a  pure  bred 
animal  than  a  grade,  and  even  if  the  grades 
do  produce  a  fair  quantity  of  milk,  there 
is  no  outlet  for  the  surplus  bull  and 
lwifer  calves;  thus  the  breeder  of  grade 
cattle  is  deprived  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  of  his  herd,  at  least  that  has  been 
my  experience. 

It  is  a  great  question  right  now,  as  to 
whether  New  York  State  can  hold  her 
milk  market,  but  there  is  no  question  at 
all  about  her  ability  to  sell  all  the  prime 
beef  she  can  raise  at  advantageous  prices 
for  some  years  to  come,  because  as  the 
milk  cow  increases  in  the  west  the  beef 
cow  is  decreasing.  We  must  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  of  our  milk  in  the  east, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  dual- 
purpose  animal,  milking  only  the  highest 
producers,  and  getting  some  of  our  income 
from  beef. 

We  Need  to  Stimulate  Beef 
Consumption 

We  have  succeeded  in  developing  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  milk,  but  the 
consumption  of  beef  is  not  increasing;  if 
anything  it  is  on  the  wane.  We  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  consumer  to  demand  better  beef, 
and  advertise  meat  as  all  other  products 
are  advertised.  On  the  best  trains  on  the 
New  York  Central  I  have  noticed  of  late 
that  the  beef  served  has  been  very  poor, 
while  the  game  and  chicken  has  been  ex- 
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GOMB  AULTS 


BALSAM 


THERE’LL  soon  be  lots 
of  work  to  do.  Are  your 
horses  ready? 

Use  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  to  get  them  in  con¬ 
dition.  It’s  wonderful  for 
Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
CappedHock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils, 
Poll  Evil,  Wire  Cuts  and 
Muscular  Inflammation. — 
Known  and  used  every¬ 
where  for  42  years.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with 
every  bottle.  Leaves  no  scar 

or  blemish.  Buy  it  today,  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  bottle  on  hand  for 
emergencies.  $2.00  at  drug  stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 


WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 


BORDEN  HOME  TARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age  out  of  A.  R* 
cows  and  cows  now  on  test.  Sired  by  either  a 
son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Florham  Laddie,  or  a  son  of  Florham  LaddiS 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Ultra  May  King.  Also  * 
few  sons  of  Forge  Hill  Warrior.  Three  nearest 
Dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F. 

PRICE  UP  TO  $100 


Stannox  Farm 

|  A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  | 

We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  K.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LUST0N,  MASS. 


Fritzlyn  Farms 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  one  to  ten  months  old.  A.  R.  darns 
and  sires.  Blood  Lines:  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater  Stars  <& 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Frank  Rose.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd. 

Write  today  for  full  description! 

FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Pipersville, . Pa* 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V, 
Phone  3787 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

We  offer  for  quick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  of  tw 
great  bull  Knowsley  Gift. 

Sire:  Flinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

His  dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  in  a  day.  He  ■ 
dark  roan.  Straight  and  a  fine  Individual.  Write  about  him. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  fro** 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein-" 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 


at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
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cellent,  this  will  not  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  beef,  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  this  situation  will  be 
phanged. 

There  is  no  cow  that  better  meets  the 
needs  of  the  average  farmer  in  New  York 
State  than  the  Dairy  Shorthorn,  and  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  this  breed  are  coming 
in  from  practically  every  state  in  the 
union.  Easy  keepers,  good  milkers,  econ¬ 
omical  keepers,  excellent  beef ;  no  other 
breed  can  fill  this  bill  like  the  old  fashioned 
durham  cow,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
increasing  every  day. 


Purebreds  on  the  Upgrade 

Professor  H.  L.  Garrigus, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 


rPHIS  would  seem  to  me  an  excellent 
time  to  get  into  the  pure  bred  busi¬ 
ness.  This  being  particularly  true  of  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Ayrshires  although  good  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Jerseys  are  available  at  their 
worth-the-money  prices,  if  a  little  time  is 
taken  for  their  selection. 

The  booms  of  the  two  latter  breeds  has 
of  course  effected  the  offerings  in  the  more 
popular  families  at  well  advertised  sales. 

Generally  speaking  I  believe  there  has 
been  no  better  time  in  years  to  get  into 
the  pure  ber  cattle  business,  either,  dairy, 
beef  or  dual-purpose  than  has  been  afford¬ 
ed  during  the  past  twenty-four  months. 
There  is  every  indication  that  good  cattle 
are  definitely  on  the  up-grade. 


Holstein  Registration 
Increasing 

F.  L.  Houghton, 

Secretary,  Holstein  Friesian  Association 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  the  disturbed 
1  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the 
future  for  dairymen  and  breeders  is  much 
brighter. 

Public  sales  of  cattle  of  this  breed  the 
last  few  months  indicate  a  good  demand 
at  remunerative  prices  for  cattle  well 
raised  and  well  bred. 

Our  registration  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1925  included  the  very  large 
number  of  109,594,  and  we  admitted  1,310 
members.  We  are  now  registering  a  larger 
number  of  cattle  per  month  than  last  year, 
and  applications  for  membership  are  being 
filed  at  the  rate  of  over  100  per  month, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  indicating 
full  confidence  in  the  Association  and  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed. 


We  Need  Type  and  Production 

R.  Callander 
Manager ,  Twin  Oaks  Fann 

|  AM  inclined  to  be  rather  optimistic  as 
to  what  the  future  holds  for  them.'  In- 
as  much  as  my  daily  contact  brings  me 
in  touch  with  the  constant  progress  and 
achievements  in  the  breeding  of  animals. 
Me  have  had  the  good  fortune  at  Twin 
Oaks  Farm  to  have  animals  which  breed 
true  to  type,  and  besides  having  this  re¬ 
markable  uniformity"  of  type  in  our  herd 


“I  have  fed  cows  (20  to  30  per  year)  for  33  years 
and  I  honestly  believe  Larro  to  be  the  best,  safest 
and  most  productive  feed  ever  offered  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  and  I  have  used  almost 
every  feed  ever  grown  or  concocted” 


The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter  will  be  supplied  on  application. 
He  may  not  live  in  the  same  locality  as 
you  do  but  it  is  practically  certain  that 
in  your  neighborhood  there  is  a  dairyman 
who  might  have  written  it. 

For  evidence  that  Larro  increases  both 
milk  and  profits  from  milk,  go  to  him; 
look  at  his  cows  and  at  his  balance  sheet. 
These  tell  the  Larro  story  of  sustained 
performance  better  than  we  can  tell  it 
in  words. 

This  typical  Larro  feeder,  representative 
of  many  thousands  of  satisfied  Larro 
users  throughout  the  country,  runs  his 
dairy  on  a  business-like  basis.  He  keeps 
only  the  good,  profitable  cows,  and  keeps 
them  at  their  best. 

When  he  first  bought  Larro  he  wanted, 


of  course,  an  immediate  increase  in  milk 
— and  he  got  it.  But  more  important, 
since  he’s  in  the  business  for  the  “long 
haul”,  he  wanted  to  build  condition  in 
his  cows  and  assure  regular  reproduction 
of  sturdy,  healthy  calves.  He  wanted  to 
lengthen  the  producing  life  of  his  herd, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  wanted  all  the 
milk  his  cows  were  capable  of  producing. 

He  has  found  that  Larro  gets  these  re¬ 
sults.  He  knows  it  is  “profit  over  feed 
costs”  that  counts,  and  his  records  tell 
him  that  Larro  increases  his  profit 
margin. 

Write  for  our  folder,  “What  Your 
Neighbors  Say”,  which  tells  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  nearby  Larro  feeders.  Better 
still — try  Larro  yourself  and  learn  why 
Larro  feeders  are  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  more  enthusiastic  year  after  year. 


'There  is  a  dealer  near  you 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 


Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(125) 


we  have  had  excellent  showings  at  the 
milk  pail  from  our  matings.  This  of  course 
has  not  been  the  result  of  one  year’s  work, 
but  carries  back  not  only  the  five  years  of 
actual  operations  at  the  fann,  but  has  the 
back  ground  of  160  years  of  breeding,  this 
being  the  length  of  time  Jersey  cattle 
have  been  actively  worked  with.  This  is 
of  course  the  most  satisfying  feature  of 
(be  purebred  business,  that,  by  the  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  intelligent  mating  of 
cattle,  assured  results  can  be  looked  for. 

Perseverance  Pays 

_  Every  purebred  breeder  of  course  has 
his  set-backs,  which  prove  very  discourag¬ 
es  and  sometimes  the  load  seems  too 
heavy  to  carry,  but  with  what  class  of 
animals,  irrespective  of  breed  or  kind, 
ooes  not  the  breeder  have  his  difficulties. 
Perseverance  and  careful  surveillance  in 
the  breeding  of  purebred  animals  will  pay 


dividends  twice  as  large  as  when  grade  or 
scrub  cattle  are  worked. 

Constructive  criticism  is  a  most  welcome 
thing  to  the  purebred  breeder  and  if  all  the 
people  engaged  in  purebred  dairy  breeding 
could  be  brought  together  for  a  system¬ 
atic  exchange  of  ideas  discovered  by  them 
in  their  work,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages,  I  believe,  the  dairy 
breeders  could  receive.  I  have  always 
felt  that  there  are  two  ways  to  develop 
the  industry,  one  being  to  start  with  type 
and  working  to  production,  the  other,  to 
start  with  production  and  work  to  type, 
and  I  think  that  if  the  people  who  enter 
into  both  of  these  breeding  classes  could 
get  closer  together,  even  larger  advantages 
could  be  realized  by  purebred  dairy  cattle 
breeders,  than  is  the  case  today. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


110— P  I  G  S  FOR 

FEEDING  PIGS 


cross. 
6  to 
each. 

6  to 


SAL  E— 110 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
All  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
7  weeks  old,  $6  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshires 
7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 


No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 


130 — FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 130 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  all  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

Also  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks 

old,  $7  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  have  them  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


_ SWINE  BREEDERS  - — 

Poland  China  trad  gilts,  g»  „£»•  CktIS 

80  to  100  pounds  each  $25.  Best  registered 
stock.  Order  now. 

STANLEY  SHORT  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  alwavs  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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G.  L.  F. 
SEEDS 


Co-operatively  owned — not  to  profit  in 
merchandising  of  seeds  but  to  furnish 
Better  and  More  Reliable  Seed  to 
members  and  friends.  FOR  SERVICE 
—NOT  FOR  PROFIT. 


LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE 

Sow  seed  with  a  pedigree  of  hardiness ,  productivity  and  vigor 

From  the  northern  growing  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  G.  L.  F.  selects  seed  which  has  inherited  from 
previous  generations  of  parent  plants  a  high  degree  of  hardi¬ 
ness,  productivity,  vigor  and  resistance  to  disease  and  which  is 
adapted  to  northeastern  farms. 

94  to  98%  Strong  Sprouts  in  Five  Days 

Produced  by  G.  L.  F.  Double  Scarifying  Process.  Often  such 
legumes  as  northern  grown  alfalfa  germinate  only  50  to  65%,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  labelled  90%.  Be  assured  of  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  rapid  growing  sprouts  by  using  G.  L.  F.  Scarified  Seeds. 


G.L.F.  ALFALFA 

N.  W.  Common 
Ontario  Variegated 
Grinin^ 


Ordinary 

Scarified 


Double 

Scarified 


Not 
Treated 

$13.80  bu  $14.40  bu.  $14.85  bu. 

15.90  “  16.80  “  17.25  “ 

26.40  “ 


27.30 


27.90 


Packed  in  peck— 34  bu.— 1  bu.— 1 34  bu.— 2  bu.and  234  bu.  bags. 
Freight  Paid — Sacks  Free 

G.L.F. Seed  Corn 
—  90  to  9S%  Quick, Vigorous  Sprouts 
Get  the  G.L.F.  strain  of  your  favorite  variety. 


Sweepstakes 

$4.00  bu. 

Early  Golden  Glow  $3.50  bu. 

Luce’s  Favorite 

3.75  “ 

Cornell  No.  11 

3.75 

Learning 

2.60  “ 

Yellow  Flint 

3.50  “ 

Pride  of  North 

2.85  “ 

King  Phillip 

3.50  “ 

G.L.F.  High  Bred 

3.75  “ 

Golden  Nugget 

3.50  “ 

Packed  in  1  bu.  —  l34  bu.  and  2  bu.  bags. 

Freight  Paid  —  Sacks  Free 

Order  Now  For  Later  Shipment  —  Pay  On  Arrival 

CO-OPERATIVE  G.L.F.  SEED  DEPT. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

iB  a  68-page  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  and  trapping  stories 
and  pictures,  valuable  information 
about  guns,  rifles,  fishing  tackle, 
game  law  changes,  best  places  to 
get  fish  and  game,  etc.  Biggest 
value  ever  offered  it  a  sporting 
magazine. 

And  here’s  the 

Remington  Sportsman’s  Knife 

shown  in  actual  size,  with  Btag 
handle  and  two  long  slender  blades 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  ex- 
ae«ng  requirements  of  skinning  and  cleaning  fish,  game  birds 
and  fur-bearing  animals.  Blades  are  of  superior  quality  steel 
with  strong,  durable,  keen-cutting  edges.  The  points  are  shaped 
just  right  for  a  good  clean  job  of  slitting  and  skinning. 


We  will  send  you  this  Rem¬ 
ington  Sportsman’s  Knife 
and  National  Sportsman 
for  a  whole  year,  12  Big 
Issues 


SPECIAL 
OFFER: 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mad  your  order  today. 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE  294  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

name  Remington. 


on  the  blade  is  your  guaran¬ 
tee  of  quality. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


STROUT’S  SPRING  FARM 
AND  BUSINESS  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  describes  hundreds  money-making  farms  with 
livestock,  crops  and  equipment;  amazingly  low  prices,  eas¬ 
iest  terms;  also  BOARDING  HOUSES,  INNS,  VILLAGE 
AND  SUMMER  HOMES,  STORES,  GAS  STATIONS,  ETC., 
the  pick  of  27  states.  Here  on  pg.  26  see  150  acre 
potato  &  dairy  farm;  splendid  big  $4000  house,  12  cows 
&  young  stock,  bull,  crops  &  equipment;  on  good  road  to 
city,  only  $3500,  part  needed.  Pg.  28  another  dandy,  80 
fertile  acres,  markets  at  door,  valuable  woodlot,  conven¬ 
ient  buildings;  8  cows,  horses,  poultry,  furniture,  imple¬ 
ments.  crops  included  if  you  hurry,  $2500  for  all,  only 
$800  required.  Write  now  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big 
money-saving  guide  and  easily  find  the  farm  or  business 
you  want.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

KRoths  Go. 

G  c/  Established  1892  rj 

321  GREENWICH  ST.  JiEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping  Tngs 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
Greenwich  St  New  York  Citv 
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Reviewing  tne  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  testing  3%  in  the 
basic  zone  of  201-21C  miles  from  New 


York  City: 
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1 

Fluid  Milk  ... 

$2.90 

$2.70 

2 

Fluid  Cream  . 

2.30 

2.30 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream  . . 

2  B 

Ice  Cream  . . . . 

2  C 

Soft  Cheese 

. . . .  2.10 

3 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 
Hard  cheese  . . 

1.95 

3  A 

Evap.  and 
cond.  milk  .... 

2.00 

3  B 

Milk  Powder  . . 

1.95 

3  C 

Hard  Cheese 

....  2.00 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on 

New 

York  City 

Market 

quotations  on 

butter  and 

American  cheese 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

League  Announces  January  Pool 


Price 

Gross  Pool  Price  per  cwt. _ 2.46 

Less  Expenses  _ .07 

Net  Pool  Price  _ 2.39 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  _ .10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers _ 2.29 


The  net  pool  price  for  January,  1925, 
was  $2.41  x/2. 

Sheffield  Farms  Weighted  Price  for 
January 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  weighted  price  for 
3%  milk  for  month  of  January  is.  .  2.6 4(4 
The  >ie.,ded  price  for  January,  1925 
was  .  2.73 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
iociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  FAIRLY  STEADY 
CREAMERY  Feb.  16 

SALTED  Feb.  16  Feb.  9  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  ..44  -44(4  43(4  44  41 ',4-42(4 

Extra  (92  sc)434-43</2  -43  41-414 

84-91  score  .  .41  -43  41  -42(4  35(4-40( /2 
Lower  G'd’s  .40  -40(4  40  -40(4  34  -35 

Butter  prices  have  gained  slightly  over 
the  quotations  of  a  week  ago  and  the 
market  is  holding  steady  under  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Conditions  incident  to  the  re¬ 
cent  storms  have  caused  a  more  or  less 
irratic  market  with  daily  price  varia¬ 
tions.  Receipts  have  been  a  little  heav¬ 
ier  due  undoubtedly  to  shipments  com¬ 
ing  through  that  have  been  held  up  by 
the  sorms.  Buying  has  been  irratic. 
Difficult  trucking  in  the  city  made  some 
buyers  hold  off  but  they  soon  had  to 
renew  their  supplies  in  anticipation  of 
the  holiday  and  the  week  end,  and  on 
the  11th  the  market  advanced  quite 
sharply. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 


STATE  Feb.  16 

FLATS  Feb.  16  Feb.  9  1925 

Fresh  fancy  .. - - - -  24  - 

Fresh  av’ge  .. - - 23  - 

Held  fancy  .  .27(4-29  27(4-29  25(4-26 

Held  av'ge  ..26  -27  26  -  27  25  - 


There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
New  York  cheese  market  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  there  has  been  a  little  m  e 
activity  of  late.  Conditions  out  west 
seems  to  be  somewhat  easier,  especially 
on  fresh  goods  which  are  being  offered 
below  par  with  this  market  and  buyers 
are  taking  hold  very  slowly.  Some  fresh 
state  flats  have  been  received  but  are 
being  held  at  a  figure  higher  than  the 
trade  is  willing  to  meet. 

EGGS  STILL  SAGGING 


NEARBY  Feb.  16 

WHITE  Feb.  16  Feb.  9  1925 

Selected  Extras  39-40  40-41  4914-50 

Av’ge  extras  ....  -38  38-39  48  -49 

Extra  firsts . 36-37  36-37  46(4-471,4 

Firsts  . 35-35(4  35-36  45  -46 

Gathered  . . 34-37  35-37  44  -  47 

Pullets  . -34  33-34  44  -45 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 36-37  38-40  50  -52 


Heavy  receipts  are  still  responsible  for 
a  further  decline  in'the  egg  market.  The 


recent  storm  gave  some  temporary  re¬ 
lief  when  prices  advanced  from  2  to  3 
cents  a  dozen  on  the  13th.  By  the  16th 
however,  supplies  became  so  heavy  that 
prices  declined  to  quotations  given 
above.  The  main  factor  that  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  situation  is  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  central  and  southwest 
where  weather  conditions  are  favorably 
for  production  and  from  which  sections 
advices  are  weaker.  These  western  eggs 
of  mixed  qualities  are  being  thrown  on 
to  the  trade  at  very  low  prices  and  it  is 
correspondingly  hard  for  dealers  to  hold 
up  the  fancier  marks  to  a  desirable  fig¬ 
ure.  What  we  stated  months  ago  is 
now  happening  and  those  producers 
who  culled  and  cut  their  flocks  to  the 
bone,  getting  rid  of  every  hen  that  had 
the  ear  marks  of  a  boarder,  is  ahead  of 
the  game.  Those  producers  who  have 
insisted  on  keeping  a  big  flock  for  the 
sake  of  a  big  flock,  have  to  watch  their 
step  very  closely  now.  Furthermore, 
those  who  are  shipping  must  pay  very 
close  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  grade  their  eggs  for  those  that 
come  in  the  lower  classifications  are  get¬ 
ting  little  or  no  attention.  A  man  is 
just  as  well  off  and  sometimes  better  off 
by  selling  small  sizes  and  off  colors 
locally. 

LIVE  POULTRY  FIRMER 


FOWLS  Feb.  16 

Feb.  16  Feb.  9  1925 

Colored  .  -32  32-33  .30-32 

Leghorns .  -30  29-30  28-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 33-40  -  32-33 

Leghorns  . 28-33  33-40  28-30 

Broilers  .  -50  45-50  -40 


The  live  poultry  market  has  develop¬ 
ed  a  steadier  tone  of  late.  There  are  a 
lot  of  elements  at  work  in  the  market 
now  that  make  it  a  very  uncertain  af¬ 
fair  Washington’s  birthtdav  made  a 
long  week  end  and  buyers  had  to  antici¬ 
pate  that.  At  the  same  time  the  24th 
and  25th  were  the  big  buying  days  for 
the  Jewish  holiday  that  fell  on  the  28th. 
As  we  go  to  press  it  looks  like  a  strong 
poultry  market  for  the  end  of  February. 
If  traffic  is  at  all  delayed  this  is  bound 
to  develop  and  there  may  be  a  reaction 
with  lower  prices  during  the  first  week 
in  March.  Those  poultrymen  who  con¬ 
templated  shipping  for  the  holiday  per¬ 
iod  and  who  missed  out,  can  point  to 
March  25  and  26,  when  they  will  have 
two  good  marketing  days  previous  to 
the  Jewish  holiday,  Passover,  which  falls 
on  March  30th.  At  that  time  fancy 
turkeys,  fat  fowls,  ducks  and  geese  are 
in  demand.  Of  late  fancy  Leghorns 
have  been  bringing  almost  as  much  as 
heavy  colored  fowls.  Small  colored 
fowls  topped  the  market.  Fancy  color¬ 
ed  chickens  that  are  small  are  selling 
very  firmly-  at  33  to  40c  but  most  of  the 
receipts  are  large  and  staggy  and  there¬ 
fore  weak  in  price. 

POTATOES  REGAIN  STRENGTH 

Our  statement  last  week  that  we  would 
undoubtedly  see  better  potato  prices  has 
been  borne  out.  States  have  advanced  to 
$7.75  and  $8  per  180  pounds  in  bulk  and 
$6.50  to  $6.75  per  150  pounds  sacked,  re¬ 
presenting  a  gain  of  about  75c  in  a  week. 
This  situation  usually  develops.  During 
the  storm  trucking  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  and  receipts  pile*,  up.  There  was 
little  or  no  trading  and  the  market  was 
sluggish  and  weak.  Receivers  were 
anxious  to  turn  stock.  During  this  time 
stores  wjre  eating  into  the  reserves  and 
when  traffic  conditions  cleared,  the  derna.  d 
increased  and  prices  reacted  similarly. 

CHANGE  IN  TIME  OF  BROAD¬ 
CASTING  A.  A.  RADIO 
MARKETS 

During  the  Lenten  season  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  radio  market  reports 
which  are  broadcast  by  WEAF  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  Statfl 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  will 
be  on  the  air  at  12:20  instead  of  12:00 
Noon. 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N  Y. 


A  SUPERIOR  RUG  OF  GENUINE  CORK  LINOLEUM 


“I’m  sorry  for  the  woman 
who  doesn’t  have  one  of  these 
beautiful  rugs.” 


Above  —  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Inlaid  Li¬ 
noleum  Rug,  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  1021 . 


"I  don’t  see  how  I  ever  got  along  without  it. 

So  easy  to  clean — just  a  few  strokes  of  the  mop 
and  my  kitchen  smiles !  No  wonder  I  like  to 
keep  it  looking  nice.  Ids  real  linoleum,  too — 
the  kind  that  wears  and  wears  and  wears.” 

HOW  women  appreciate  these  new  smooth-surface,  sani¬ 
tary  rugs!  They  make  housekeeping  so  much  easier. 
A  few  moments’  mopping  and  a  smooth-surface  rug  is  spot¬ 
less  and  its  colors  bright  as  the  day  it  was  bought.  Back¬ 
breaking  bending  and  kneeling  to  scrub  old  wood  floors 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  every  home.  An  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Linoleum  Rug  means  more  leisure  for  the  housewife 
yet  her  floors  are  always  spick-and-span  and  sanitary. 

When  you  buy  a  smooth-surface  rug,  see  that  it  is  real  lino¬ 
leum.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  An  Arm¬ 
strong  Rug  is  genuine  cork  linoleum  clear  through  to  the 
burlap  back — softer,  more  resilient  and  springy,  it  will  out¬ 
last  any  other  smooth  rug  under  the  same  conditions.  You 
can  roll  and  re-roll  and  change  it  from  room  to  room  as 
often  as  you  like.  An  Armstrong  Rug  is  flexible,  not  brittle 
or  stiff. 

Look  for  the  burlap  back.  If  it  hasn’t  a  burlap  back,  it  isn’t 
linoleum.  Armstrong’s  are  the  only  smooth-surface  rugs 
made  in  the  larger  room  sizes,  12  ft.  x  12  ft.,  and  12  ft.  x  15 
ft.,  as  well  as  the  usual  smaller  sizes. 

“Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty”— Free !  Choose  your 
Armstrong  Rug  from  the  twenty-eight  patterns  in  this 
booklet,  all  illustrated  in  full  color.  Full  instructions  on 
proper  care.  The  booklet  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Address 


On  the  Floor — Armstrong’s 
Printed  Linoleum  Rug, 
Pattern  No.  865. 


THEY  WEAR  —-AND  WEAR' - AND  WEAR 


The  Hood  Red  Tread  Boot 


White  Rock. 
Rubbers 

for  all  the  family 


The  only 
Kattle  King 


The  popular 

Red  Boot 


less  cost  -plenty  of  wear 


HERE  is  a  big  dollar-for-dollar 
value  in  boots. 

The  Hood  Red  Tread  Boot  meets 
ordinary  requirements  for  wear  and 
comfort  —  yet  it  is  moderately 
priced.  Only  the  famous  Hood  Red 
Boot  is  a  better  boot  buy. 

You  will  know  the  Red  Tread  by 
the  name  Hood  on  a  tough  red  rub¬ 
ber  re -enforcement  placed  where 
the  extra  wear  comes. 


You  should  be  familiar  with  the 
whole  money-saving  Hood  line. 
The  popular  Hood  Red  Boot;  the 
Kattle  King  —  all-rubber,  quickly 
cleaned;  and  fleece  lined  for  warmth 
White  Rock  Arctics;  and  husky 
White  Rock  Rubbers  for  all  the 
family. 

Look  for  the  name  Hood  on  rub¬ 
ber  footwear.  It’s  your  guarantee  of 
service  and  economy. 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 
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Among  the  Farmers 

U.  S.  Government  Sues  Another  Food  Trust 


THE  United  States  government  has  be- 
gun  an  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wod  Products  Corporation  of  New 
York  City.  In  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  suit,  United  States  District  Attorney 
Buckner  said  that  this  stock  was  to  be 
paid  for  on  Monday,  February  15th,  by 
the  subscribers  and  that  the  object  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  his  office  in 
filing  suits  immediately  was  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  alleged  combination  before 
the  public  had  parted  with  its  money. 

In  the  government’s  suit,  the  petition 
names  the  following  individuals  as  de¬ 
fendants:  Charles  E.  Crane,  President; 
Ernest  H.  Wands,  Vice-President;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hall,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
Ernest  H.  Hallberg,  Asst.  Secretary  and 
Asst.  Treasurer;  H.  C.  Bohack,  Director, 
also  President  of  the  H.  C.  Bohack  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  founder  of  the  Bohack  Chain 
Stores ;  C.  C.  Burdan,  Director,  also 
President  of  Burdan  Brothers,  ice  cream 
manufacturers  of  Pottstown,  Pa.;  L. 
Benedict,  Director-Vice-President  of 
Worcester  Salt  Company;  B.  S.  Halsey, 
Director,  Vice-President  Sheffield  Farms, 
Inc.,  also  Director  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation ;  J.  A.  MacDermott, 
Director,  also  /ice-President  United 
States  Dairy  Product  Corporation. 

Mr.  Buckner  explained  that  the  suit,  in 
the  nature  of  a  civil  action,  was  brought 
under  Paragraph  2,  Section  7,  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  which  reads . 

No  corporation  shall  acquire,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stock  or  other  share  capital  of  two  or  more 
corporations  engaged  in  commerce  where 
the  effect  of  such  acquisition,  or  the  use  of 
such  stock  by  the  voting  or  granting  of 
proxies  or  otherwise,  may  be  to  substantial¬ 
ly  lessen  competition  between  such  corpor¬ 
ations,  or  any  of  them,  whose  stock  or 
other  share  capital  is  so  acquired,  or  to 
restrain  such  commerce  in  any  section  or 
community,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
of  any  line  of  commerce. 

The  attorney  for  the  National  Food 
Products  has  denied  that  any  merger  of 
the  large  food  distributing  corporation  in¬ 
volved,  was  planned.  He  stated  that  this 
stock  offering  simply  represented  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  an  “investment  trust”  which  ac¬ 
quired  shares  in  corporations  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  the  food  industry.  He 
furthermore  declared  that  none  of  the 
blocks  of  stock  purchased  was  sufficiently 
large  enough  to  control  any  jf  the  in¬ 
dividual  companies  whose  securities  were 
acquired. 


Bills  Before  the  State 
Legislature 

gILLS  now  before  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  of  specia'  interest  to  farm 
people.  These  bills  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law,  but  are  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature. 

Tax  Exempt  Property  Investigation 

( Assent .  Int.  No.  101,  by  Mr.  Cuvillier) 

To  create  a  temporary  State  commission, 
consisting  of  two  Senators,  three  As¬ 
semblymen,  and  two  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  to  investigate 
me  exemptions  from  taxation  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  within  the  State  and  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  by  March  15,  1927.  Appro¬ 
priates  $50,000  for  expenses. 

Taxes  Gasoline;  Reduces  Motor  Vehicle 
Registration  Fees 

(.Assent.  Int.  No.  593,  by  Mr.  6.  drich) 

lo  amend  Sections  282,  283  and  302  of 
fhe  Highway  Law,  and  to  add  Article  12-a 
fo  the  Tax  Law,  by  reducing  the  registra¬ 
tion  fees  for  motor  vehicles,  light  de¬ 
livery  cars,  motor  trucks,  trailers  and 
omnibuses ;  also  providing  that  for  each 
ffiotor  truck  or  omnibus  propelled  by  elec¬ 
tricity  the  annual  registration  fee  shall  be 
double  that  for  motor  vehicles  propelled 
by  any  other  power. 

Creates  State  Game  Commission 

( Assem .  Int.  No.  359,  by  Mr.  Hackenburg ) 

To  amend  the  Conservation  Law,  by 
tedding  Section  150-a,  providing  for  the 
Creation  of  an  advisory  commission  of 
twenty-seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by 


the  Governor,  to  prescribe  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  relative  to  fish  and  wild  game. 

Biennial  Legislative  Sessions 
(Sen.  Int.  No.  308,  by  Mr.  Downing ) 
(Assem.  Int.  No.  456,  by  Mr.  Bloch ) 
Concurrent  resolution,  proposing  to 
amend  Section  2  o-  Article  3  of  the  State 
Constitution,  and  to  add  Section  9-a,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  term  of  Senators  shall  be 
four  years  and  of  Assemblymen  two  years, 
and  that  sessions  of  the  Legislature  shall 
be  held  every  two  years. 

Cancels  Bootlegger’s  Motor  Licenses 

( Assent .  Int.  No.  355,  by  Mr.  Fisher) 

To  amend  the  Highway  Law,  by  add¬ 
ing  Sections  290-c  and  290-d,  providing 
that  “whenever  a  person  shal  be  con¬ 
victed  in  a  Unitec  States  court  of  illegal 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor,  all 
operator  and  chauffeur  licenses  and  dll 
certificates  of  registration  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  held  by  him  shall  immediately  be¬ 
come  and  be  void,  and  r.o  such  license  ur 
certificate  shall  be  issued  to  him  within  five 
years  after  such  conviction.”  Also  that 
all  applications  for  si.ch  licenses  and  reg¬ 
istrations  “shall  state  whether  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  been  convicted  of  illegal  trans¬ 
portation  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  if  so, 
when  and  what  court.” 

Reduces  Tax  Exemptions 

(Sen.  Int.  No.  321,  by  Mr.  Westfall) 

To  amend  Section  4  ^f  the  Tax  Law,  in 
relation  to  the  :emption  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  ^f  certain  corporations,  by 
providing  that  from  and  after  July  1, 
1931,  the  lands  of  bible,  tract  and  mission¬ 
ary  _  societies,  scientific,  literary,  library, 
patriotic  and  historical  associations,  of 
fraternal  organizations,  and  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  children  and  animals 
now  exempt  from  taxation,  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  assessment  and  taxation,  exclusive 
of  improvements,  at  the  same  valuation  as 
similar  lands  of  individuals  are  assessed. 


Notes  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania 

HE  “Keystone  State  400-Bushel  Po¬ 
tato  Club,”  representing  Pennsylvania 
farmers  who  grew  400  bushels  or  more  per 
acre  last  season  was  augmented  by  thirty- 
nine  successful  growers.  These  repre¬ 
sented  twenty-one  out  of  a  total  of  sixty- 
seven  counties  in  the  state.  The  sweep- 
stake  prize  of  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  R.  E.  Briggs  and  Son  of  Nescopeck, 
Luzerne  County  with  the  phenomenal  yield 
per  acre  of  571.14  bushels.  W.  B.  Bennett 
of  Potter  county  had  the  second  highest 
yield,  529  bushels  per  acre.  Two  ladies 
were  among  the  honorable  list. 

Country  and  county  seat  newspapers  are 
crowded  with  advertisements  of  so-called 
“farm  vendues.”  Hundreds  of  sales  of 
live  stock  and  farm  implements  are  an¬ 
nounced.  A  decade  ago,  it  was  customary 
to  feed  all  those  who  attended  such  public 
sales,  but  on  account  of  higher  cost  and 
better  business  acumen,  the  practice  was 
relegated  to  the  past. 

Lancaster  and  York  counties  produce 
preeminently  high  quality  seed  corn,  and 
many  growers  sell  their  entire  crop  to 
seedmen  who  quote  high  prices.  Yellow 
varieties,  such  as  “Improved  Learning”  and 
“Lancaster  Sure-Crop”  are  most  popular. 

Rural  Townships  traversed  by  improved 
state  highways  are  saved  considerable 
sums  of  money,  as  the  state  removes  the 
snow  after  each  heavy  snowfall  with 
heavy  and  powerful  snow-plows,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  interference  with  traffic. 

— Oliver  D.  Schock. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Washington  Co. — Farmers  are  drawing 
their  ice.  David  Moore  has  sold  his  Cam¬ 
bridge  ice  business  to  Jordan  Brothers.  S. 
A.  Ensign  has  sold  his  farm  to  John  Mur¬ 
phy,  possession  to  be  given  April  1st. 

Eggs  are  quite  plentiful  and  are  bring¬ 
ing  43c  to  48c  a  dozen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Lawbach  will  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  leaving 
here  January  16th. — H.  C.  C. 
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More  farmers  use 

“AA  QUALITY” 

Fertilizers  every  year  than  any  other 
make  of  fertilizer  sold. 

This  country-wide  preference  for 
“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  has  been 
earned  and  maintained  by  their  un¬ 
equaled  record  for  producing  the  largest 
yields  and  best  quality  of  all  crops.  To 
insure  the  best  crops,  year  after  year,  use 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

?UV.A^Lic,Jlt^u  S,eryic"  Bu«au  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address :  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

SPECIAL — For  $3.00  I  will  ship  by  Express  well  packed,  the  following 
True  to- Name,  Free  from  Disease,  Well  Rooted  Fruit  Trees,  3  to  5  feet: 

Apple —  Peach — 

2  Yellow  Transparent  Early.  2  Elberta  Mid-season. 

2  Maiden  Blush  August.  2  J.  H.  Hale  August. 

2  Delicious  Winter.  2  Mayflower  June. 

2  Grimes  Golden  2  Health  Cling,  Latest  Canner. 

You  may  change  to  all  Apple,  or  all  Peach  as  you  desire.  This  Stock 
is  all  grown  in  my  own  Nurseries  and  Guaranteed  up  to  standard  in  every 
way.  Order  early  as  I  can  usually  begin-  shipping  South  by  middle  of 
February  until  April  15th.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots  in  all  grades 
and  varieties,  as  I  have  a  complete  assortment  to  select  from.  I  employ  no 
Agents,  but  deal  direct  with  the  Fruit  Grower 

THOMAS  BEAN,  STATION  A.,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
_ _ in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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”7/fe  Cutter'MatDoesMiClcg 


HE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 
It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 


L  any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity.  ^ 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no.  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1926  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  A 
A.  111  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y.  J&'y 

Over  50  ‘Distributing  Centers 

•  •  cdssure  ‘Prompt  Service  1  Lj 


'jWiir  Neighbor  HaSjPrtfe  -  Ask  Him 


Free  Trial  ef 
Proved  Swedish 
Abortion  Treatment 

Famous  £  oreign  Formula  quickly  relieves 
badly  infested  herds.  Gives  amazing 
results  in  cases  believed  hopeless. 

thousands  ot  American  Farmers  -ay  the  Fro- 
berg  Swedish  Abortion  Treatment  has  saved  theit 
herds  :rom  destruction.  This  remarkable  treat- 
men  aas  been  used  for  years  in  the  big  dairy 
country  Sweden,  and  has  cleaned  up  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  over  there  literally  rotting  with  abortion. 
Franir  Halfman  Crown  Point.  Ind..  -Writes: '  Two 
years  ago  I  lost  every  calf  from  my  herd  of  forty 
cows  All  remedies  failed  until  X  used  vours.  T  have 


C  C  C  (Cow,  Calf.  Control!  is  guaranteed  to 
abso  itelv  stop  abortion  or  the  treatment  cost  is 
refunded  Write  today  for  full  details  explaining 
oui  tree  trial  offer 

Simply  send  yout  name  and  address,  without 
further  obligation  on  your  part  to  Froberg  Rem¬ 
edy  Co.  14  Lincoln  St..  Valparaiso.  Ind. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS  Are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  save  from 
Fifty  to  One  Hundred  Dollars  on 
the  delivered  and  erected  price  by 
ordering  now. 

“YOU  CAN  NOT  BUY  A  GOOD 
SILO  FOR  LESS.” 

Rib  Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

Box  A  LEROY,  N.Y. 

Salesmen  Wanted 


Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  has 
been  piling  up  silo  satisfaction 
for  its  purchasers. 

Year  after  year  Unadilla  own¬ 
ers  have  found  that  they  have 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — 
that  the  air  tight  doors  conserve 
all  the  valuable  juices — 
that  the  silo  itself  is  strong , 
durable,  well  built — 
that  above  all  the  Unadilla  is 
SAFE  and  convenient  to  use. 
The  permanent  safety  ladder, 
formed  by  the  door  fasteners,  is 
secure. 

The  hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder — doing  away  with  risk  of 
adjusting  from  dangerously  slipping 
ladders. 

These  features  and  the  long  life  and 
storm-defying  character  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  dairy  owners  in 
the  East  buy  the  Unadilla. 

Write  for  information  on  this  proven 
success.  Ask  us  also  about  our  water 
tubs,  vats  and  storage  tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


New  Institute  of  Animal 
Economics 

A  N  institute  of  animal  economics  has 
**  been  established  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  James  E.  Larrowe,  widely 
known  in  agricultural  circles  as  an  en- 

The  purpose  of  this 
new  research  organ¬ 
ization,  to  be  known 
as  The  Larrowe  In¬ 
stitute  of  Animal 

Economics,  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most 
profitable  methods  of 
managing  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  poultry  and  hogs 

in  various  farming 

areas,  based  on  a 
systemic  study  of 
market  requirements, 
crop  production  and 
location. 

D  e  m  o  n  s  t  r  a  lion 
work,  directed  y 
experienced  farm  managers,  will  be  car¬ 
ded  on  in  many  eastern  and  southern 

states.  On  these  test  farms  practical 

problems  in  production,  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  will  be  studied  and  the  results 
turned  over  to  farmers  for  use  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  similar  conditions  hold  true. 

Funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  on  a  comprehensive  scale  have  been 
provided.  Practically  all  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  projects  of  the  Institute  were  taken 
from  suggestions  made  by  state  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agricultural  workers.  In  creating 
the  Institute  and  contributing  largely  to 
its  maintenance,  Mr.  Larrowe  is  helping 
to  carry  out  iJeas  gained  through  years 
of  study  and  practical  experience  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  Livestock  Situation 

HE  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reporting  in  the  Agricultural 
Situation  for  February  i,  states: 

The  animal  industries  are  now  definitely 
a  factor  of  stability  in  the  general  situa¬ 
tion.  This  Bureau’s  estimate  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  i,  1926,  shows  59,829,000  head  of 
cattle  on  farms,  a  reduction  of  3  7  per  cent 
in  one  year.  There  was  a  reduction  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  one  per  cent  in  milk  cows 
and  heifers,  and  about  9  per  cent  in  year¬ 
ling  milk  heifers;  swine  decreased  8  per 
cent;  sheep  increased  3-4  per  cent;  horses 
decreased  about  5  Per  cent.  The  ratio  of 
milk  heifers  to  milk  cows  has  dropped 
from  i8.b  per  cent  a  year  ago  to  17-3  Per 
cent  now. 

The  new  census  shows  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  increase  in  total  beef  cattle  since 
1920  but  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  steers. 
The  number  of  dairy  animals  in  the  East 
has  been  reduced,  though  the  opposite  has 
been  true  in  certain  western  butter  and 
cheese  territory.  The  census  shows  17 
per  cent  decrease  in  total  dairy  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  a  10  per  cent  decrease  in  cows,  19 
per  cent  decrease  in  yearling  heifers  and 
37  per  cent  decrease  in  calves,  since  1920, 
though  some  authorities  consider  these  re¬ 
ductions  exaggerated. 

Last  year  9,713,398,200  pounds  of  hogs 
were  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  buyers  paid  $1,147,” 
528,876.  The  smallest  hog  crop  in  four 
years  thus  brought  considerably  the  high¬ 
est  cash  return  in  four  years.  With  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  moderate  basis,  consumption 
and  export  demand  holding  up  well,  and 
a  favorable  spread  between  hog  and  corn 
prices,  the  swine  industry  is  at  present 
on  strong  ground. 

A  year  ago  corn  had  a  unit  purchasing 
power  of  1 17  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level 
with  hogs  similarly  at  71  and  beef  cattle 
at  58.  Now  the  corn  index  has  dropped 
to  69  while  hogs  have  risen  to  91  and 
beef  cattle  to  75.  Feed  has  become  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  while  the  animals  have  be¬ 
come  well  worth  feeding.  In  short,  live¬ 
stock  production  has  been  geared  down 
toward  levels  of  normal  stability  once 


giueer  and  inventor. 


Jas.  E.  Larrowe 
Founder  of  Larrowe 
Institute  of  Animal 
Economics 


How  foolish  to  spend  good  money  and  effort  to  get 
a  good  flow  of  milk  into  the  udder— only  to  have 
it  held  back  due  to  some  nagging  discomfort  of  the 
all-important  milk-giving  organ!  Milk  thus  held 
back  is  absorbed  by  the  system — completely  lost. 
Even  worse,  the  cow  is  likely  to  form  the  habit  of 
holding  back  the  milk  if  the  cause  is  not  quickly 
removed. 

The  slightest  hurt  of  the  udder  or  teats  needs 
your  quick  attention.  You  can  keep  these  delicate 
tissues  soft,  pliable,  productive  by  using  Bag  Balm 
always  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  For  sore  teats, 
chaps,  cuts  teats  cracked  or  stepped-on  Bag  Balm 
is  a  quick,  cleansing  healer.  Fine  for  caked  bag, 
bunches,  cow  pox,  etc.  This  wonderful  ointment 
quickly  penetrates,  heals,  restores.  It  is  pleasant  to 
upe  and  willnot  taint  the  milk.  Has  scores  of  uses  on 
the  farm  for  treating  any  animal  sore  or  skin  trouble. 

Bag  Balm  in  the  big  10-ounce  package  for  60c,  is 
carried  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists. 
Order  direct  from  us  if  you  have  difficulty  getting  it. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

DepuK  *  »  •  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cat  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pai- 
L  lore.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land  -*e 
Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bia:  money  pull! nR  stamps  ^ 
x  for  neighbors.  R»p-  1 
I  loccle  of  Iowa  made 
*  $10,000in  sparetime. 

It’3  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  NIFG.  . CO.. 

1423  -29th  Str.,  Centerville  ,lowa 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Rangers  direct  from  our  factory,  express 
prepaid.  Save  $10to$15.  Many  models.  Easy 

Fayments — only  $5  a  month.  Write  today 
or  bicycle  catalog  and  marvelous  offers. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  R-205  ,  CHICAGO 


refry  lest  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  cow  s 
udders  and  other  sores  on  animals.  W.  L.  M. 
Perry  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  Formerly  with 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on-teats,  foot-rot, 
cow-pox,  abscesses,  boils,  cuts,  wounds, 
eczema,-  collar-saddle  galls,  trush,  fist u. as. 
Will  not  taint  milkor  increasebactena.  Used  nl 
biggest  Hospitals, Industrials,  Railways, Navy. 
Sold  for  family  use  under  name  FirmaChlpro 
Tested  and  Approved  by  *Good  Housekeeping 
Directions  also  enclosed  for  family  use. 


LOCAL  AGENTS,  write  for  sales  plan. 


”  CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORA  TION. 

Dept.  K12  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark),  with  money-back  guaranty 
r  ]  $1  for  bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin,  (j41b.  net) 
[  1  25c  for  2  oz.  Salve  [  ]  75c  for  %  lb.  tit 
[  ]  $1.25  for  1  lb.  tia 

Name . . . . . . 


Address. 


more. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  27,  1926 

Some  Results  in  Marketing  Wool 

( Continued  From  Page  One ) 


put  itself  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  market,  through  warehousing, 
grading  and  financing.  The  high  wool 
market  of  war  times  broke  in  April,  1920 
and  did  not  began  to  come  back  until 
December,  1922.  The  first  association 
wool  began  to  come  in  during  September, 
1920.  The  association  made  its  first  sales 
in  December,  1922.  It  averaged  32.2  cents 
per  pound  for  its  1920  and  1921  crops 
while  dealers  purchased  wool  during  this 
period  at  from  16  to  24  cents.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  marketing  cost  was  a  little  more 
than  four  cents  a  pound.  Since  then  too 
it  has  received  its  wool  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  graded  and  conditioned  it 
during  the  summer.  After  the  wools  are 
graded — usually  about  September  first,  if 
the  wool  market  is  active  and  values  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  nearly  right  as  human 
judgment  can  determine,  the  wools  are 
offered  at  the  market.  From  that  time  all 
of  the  wool  may  oe  sold  within  ten  days 
or  -it  may  require  three  months. 

Actual  price  results  from  1920  to  1924 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures : 


1920* 

1921* 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Average  gross 
price  . 36.3 

36.3 

45.3 

49.5 

53.5 

Average  expense 
per  ib . 04.3 

04.1 

03.7 

04.31/2 

04.2 

Average  net  return 
to  members  ..32.2 

32.2 

41.6 

45.2 

49.3 

Estimated  range  of 
prices  paid  by 
local  buyers  . .  16-24 

16-24 

28-35 

35-48 

35-45 

Savings  to 

members  . 8-10 

8-10 

7-12 

3-10 

6-15 

*1920  and  1921  erops  were  marketed  at  about  the 
»ame  time. 

Final  figures  for  1925  not  as  yet  available. 

The  Association  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  rent  at  reasonable  cost  ample  space 
in  the  large  G.  L.  F.  Warehouse  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  so  that  storage  and  warehousing  are 
not  problems.  Moreover,  the  graded  wool 
can  be  used  to  provide  all  the  financing 
necessary  on  the  basis  of  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts  as  security.  Advance  payments  be¬ 
fore  sale  are  made  to  members  if  desired, 
at  6%  interest,  but  only  130  out  of  1696 
different  consignors  requested  such  pay¬ 
ments  in  1925.  A  reserve  for  contingencies 
amounting  to  $2,753.06  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  and  one-half  cent  a  pound  will  be 
regularly  deducted  in  future  to  build  up 
this  reserve. 

Favored  with  Economical  Handling 

A  large  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
sheep  growers  association  has  been  good 
business  efficiency  and  economical  opera¬ 
tion.  An  organization  may  secure  good 
results  as  this  one  has,  but  do  so  at  such 
a  high  cost  as  to  eat  up  all  the  profits 
gained  and  leave  the  members  either  no 
better  off  or  actually  worse  off  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  association  has  always  been 
economical  and  careful  of  expenditures. 
In  its  president,  E.  L.  Moody  of  Rushville, 
Ontario  County,  an  experienced  sheep  man 
and  farmer,  the  organization  has  had  wise 
guidance  from  its  inception  and  he  has 
been  supported  by  an  equally  conservative 
but  far-sighted  and  courageous  Board 
of  Directors.  The  association  was  for¬ 
tunate  too  in  its  choice  of  a  manager, 
r-  E-  Robertson.  Earnest,  deliberate,  a 
thorough  student  of  his  problem,  careful 
pi  details  and  economical  in  expenditures, 
he  brought  to  the  sheep  growers  good  gen- 
®nal  knowledge  of  the  state  and  its  sheep 


Looking  Forward 

Philanthropist — Have  you  any 
plans  in  view  after  your  term  expires, 
rny  good  fellozv ? 

Convict — A  few,  mum.  I’ve  got 
de, plans  uy  four  country  post  offices 
an  ***  private  residences. — Judge. 


industry  together  with  a  wide  personal 
acquaintance.  All  these  qualities  with  the 
guidance  of  the  board  of  directors  have 
made  for  a  sound  conservative  policy, 
consistently  adhered  to  and  have  kept  ex¬ 
penses  down  to  the  minimum. 

Keeping  Force  and  Overhead  Down 

The  permanent  employees  are  limited  to 
the  manager,  Mr.  Robertson,  one  clerk 
and  stenographer,  and  an  experienced  wool 
grader.  At  the  warehouse  extra  men  are 
employed  during  the  receiving  and  ship¬ 
ping  season.  The  total  cost  of  handling, 
storing,  grading,  marketing,  financing  the 
wool  and  supervision  of  the  association’s 
work  averaged  4.13  cents  per  pound  for 
the  five  years  from  1921  to  1924,  only,  or 
a  little  more  than  9 <%>  of  the  gross  sale 
price.  It  will  be  about  y/2  cents  for  1925. 
This  is  a  splendid  record. 

The  Association  has  also  accomplished 
much  in  a  general  way  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  in  the  state.  It 
has  aided  and  encouraged  college  exten¬ 
sion  work,  and  farm  bureau  sheep  pro¬ 
grams,  supported  the  National  Truth-in- 
habric  bill,  helped  to  finance  and  erect 
educational  exhibits  at  the  county  fairs, 
assisted  in  protecting  sheep  from  dogs 
through  helping  to  secure  and  support¬ 
ing  State  legislation,  and  in  other  ways 
effectively  represented  the  sheep  interests 
of  the  state. 

The  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers 
Cooperative  Association  is  a  federation  of 
county  associations,  which  are  the  local 
county  assembling  and  shipping  units.  In 
order  to  pool  their  wool  and  market 
through  the  association,  sheep  growers  are 
required  first  to  become  members  of  their 
local  sheep  growers  associations  and  con¬ 
form  to  their  rules.  However,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  there  are  not  enough  sheep 
growers  to  justify  a  local  organization, 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  ship  wool 
direct  to  the  warehouse  at  Syracuse  and 
have  the  wool  handled  in  the  same  way. 
Membership  in  the  locals  costs  from  50 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  member.  The  local 
assembling  charges  vary  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  cents  a  pound,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  three-quarters  cents  cost,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  county  associations.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  also  serves  sheep  raisers  in  Vermont, 
Western  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Why  the  Sheep  Co-op  Has  Succeeded 

In  these  days  when  some  cooperatives 
have  failed  and  members  of  others  are  in 
a  questioning  state  of  mind,  the  success 
of  this  cooperative  wool  marketing  organ¬ 
ization  is  encouraging  and  helpful:  It 
has  succeeded,  in  my  opinion,  because  it 
has  had  a  sound  plan  to  meet  a  real  need, 
because  it  has  been  conservatively  far¬ 
sighted  and  has  had  wise  and  efficient 
management.  These  facts  stand  out; 

The  standardization  of  the  product 
through  grading  thus  enhancing  value 
and  improving  reputation. 

Warehousing  and  financing  have  per¬ 
mitted  sales  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  market  in  advantageous  quantities. 

Economical  administration  has  kept 
costs  down. 

There  are  two  problems  ahead  which 
will  test  the  mettle  and  ability  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  They  are:  (1)  Maintain  the 
present  satisfactory  price  differential  over 
independent  selling  in  the  period  of  falling 
wool  prices  which  must  inevitably  occur; 
(2)  Draw  into  its  membership  fifty  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  producers  of  wool  in 
the  state.  It  is  wrell  equipped  in  experience, 
finances  and  management  to  do  so.  Will 
it  come  through  hard  times  with  flying 
colors?  I  believe  it  will. 

Suggestions ;  Here  is  a  marketing  agency 
for  service  to  the  sheep  grower.  It  now 
serves,  perhaps,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
farmers  having  sheep.  How  can  it  in¬ 
terest  the  other  four-fifths?  Increasing 
volume  should  result  in  lower  overhead, — 
1925  wool  pool  613,760  lbs.,  an  increase  of 
138,760  lbs.  over  1924. — M.  C.  Burritt. 
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Take  your  knife  and  shave 
tlie  lead  jacket  on  a  pleee 
of  LEADCLAD  wire.  Note 
how  thick  and  tough  it  is, 
how  thoroughly  it  protects 
the  steel.  This  is  why  you 
can  bend,  twist  or  pound 
LEADCLAD  wire  without 
cracking  off  the  protecting 
jaeket. 


^Iiaiyoufencc 

fence  for  yom;  boystoo/ 


YY7HEN  you  fence,  put  up  Leadclad.  Then 

”  you  will  have  a  fence  that  will  not  only 
serve  you,  but  will  serve  your'  boys  too,  for  years 
to  come. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  just  what  the  name  says— 
protected  against  rust  by  a  jacket  of  pure  '.sad. 
The  pure  lead  jacket  is  heavy  too,  seven  times 
heavier  than  the  zinc  coating  on  ordinary  fence. 
The  little  sketch  shown  at  the  side  illustrates 
how  you  can  peel  long  shavings  of  lead  off  with 
your  knife  and  still  not  get  down  to  the  steel 
wire.  The  lead  jacket  is  tough,  you  can  hammer 
Leadclad  wire  till  it  is  flat,  yet  you  cannot  crack 
or  chip  off  the  lead. 

Thousands  of  farms  are  permanently  protected 
with  Leadclad  fence.  Thousands  of  farmers  know 
how  it  stands  wear  and  weather  and  how  much 
actual  money  Leadclad  is  saving  them.  They 
don’t  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  replacing 
rusty  fence  every  few  years.  , 

Leadclad  is  made  in  all  styles  for  farm  Use, 
poultry  and  lawn.  Our  big  catalogue  carries  full 
descriptions. 

Factory  to  you  prices  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

Get  the  facts  about  Leadclad  for  yourself.  Send 
the  coupon  for  prices,  samples  and  our  special 
5%  club  offer. 


vjTI&ML 


for  this  Leadciaj: 
Cataloc 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO., 

1201  Plainview  Street, 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  Leadclad  F’ence  and  full  information 
about  your  5%  Club  Offer. 

Name  . ... . . 

Address  . 


Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engine, 


Up  to  IO  H-Rt 

30  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 

"super-powered”  one-profit,  „ 

Hgbt  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  It  to  do  the 
Work  of  3  to  6  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

WitJi.nS^eIieT,u„Lterms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
prohw  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  ye.irs 
ahead  of  any  other  make  — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  Bpeed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 

F P®  today  for  my  b;R>  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
..  ,  ,  and  fnh  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  ii  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-m-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE  ~ 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 


1806 

1806 


Burns  Kerosene , 
Gasoline,  Gas-Ou , 
Distillate  or  Gas— 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compaetandeasilymoved. 

Double,  balanced  fiy-wheela  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY- a  postal 

~  -  will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 

Pres.  80-Day  Test  Oifer.  < 

Witte  Building.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept. S07-B  Frederick,  Md. 


Free  Catalog  In  color*  explains 

..  — - -  g  how  yon  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  runni 
fear.  Send 
t  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  Elwt  St.,  Cuincv.  IL 


Keep  your  horses  at 
work— new  free 
book  tells  howl 

Thousands  of  horse  own¬ 
ers  have  been  helped  by 
our  FREE  "Save-The- 
Horse”  book.  The  new 
1926  edition  is  the  best 
yet.  Tells  how  to  treat 
any  lame  horse.  For  32 
years  “Save-The-Horse” 
has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  on  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lame  horses. 
There  are  four  big  reasons  for  using 
"Save-The-Horse”: 


1.  Prevents  serious  complications. 

2.  Relieves  pain  and  suffering. 

3.  Horse  works  while  being  treated. 

4.  Sold  under  a  signed  guarantee. 

Wri'te  today  for  new  "Save-The-Horse” 
book,  doctor’s  advice  and  sample  guarantee 
*— FREE1 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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cIhe  Drew  Line 
GivesyouMore 
ForliburMoneyi 


locality  will  show  you  the 

most  practical,  convenient,  economical  and  accurately  controlled  Brooder 
for  either  coal  or  oil  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

The  Drew  “Thermo-Regulated”  Oil  Burning  Blue  Flame  Brooder  is  the 
most  practical,  efficient  and  economical  brooder  ever  offered  to  poultry 
raisers.  Simple,  one  adjustment  Oil  Control — no  valves  to  stick— no 
smoke — no  soot — no  trouble.  Any  size  you  want,  from  300  to  1,000  chick 
capacity.  See  this  wonder  brooder  at  your  dealer’s — compare  it  with 

others  before  you  buy. 

If  you  prefer  a  Coal  Burning  Brooder, 
^  il  you’ll  find  exactly  the  brooder  you  want  at 

i  ^  7JrV  your  Drew  Line  dealer’s  store.  The  Drew 

Coal  Brooder  burns  either  hard  or  soft 
coal.  Coals  thru  hover;  hinged  hover  affords 
easy  access;  dependable  regulation;  large  ash  pit  and  ash  pan;  wide  ash 
pit  door.  Exclusive  Drew  features  make  this  the  best  value  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Get  our  complete  description. 


Write  Today  £or  this  FREE  Book 


The  complete  Drew  Poultry  Supply  Book  shows  and  describes  the  latest 
feed  and  labor-saving  steel  equipment  developed  by  the  Drew  organiza¬ 
tions.  Shows  self-feeders,  winter  waterers,  metal  nests,  chick  supplies, 
and  many  other  items  that  will  save  you  time  and  money.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address — we’ll  send  book  FREE,  and  also  give  you  name  of 
your  nearest  ~™.Drew  dealer. 

__  Jll  1  The  Drew  line  [D3] 

Company  _ 

Dept.  2208  / 

Fort  Atkinson*  / 

EJJ....,  /  jg 


DREW 


By  our  reliable  system  of  working  with  you, 
YOU  too  can  earn  Big  money — From  $75  on 
p  weekly.  Our  men  now  doing  that  or  better!  Paint  pro- 
ucts — every  farmer  and  property  owner  a  prospect.  Sell 
our  friends  and  neighbors  easily.  No  experience  neces- 
ary  Part  or  full  time— paid  weekly.  Itepeat  business  in 
lenty  ACT  NOW.  Tomorrow  your  territory  may  be  tak- 
n  No  risk — we  are  a  large,  amply  financed  corporation. 

THE  SURETY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

512  West  80th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  350,  Rockfall,  Connecticut 

Offering  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
9S-2S6T  -ioj  ‘Avetis  \ia  Aq 
Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apples 
Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue 


CHICKS 


KB 


LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO. 

I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For  20  odd  years  I  have 
been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have  gone  out  to  thousands  of 
Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous 
to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated  with  M.  TJhl,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio 


making  the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Aides  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely  taken  by 
dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  have  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL  PUBLIC  an 
opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  X  am  m  a  position  to 
furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

For  quick  action,  you  can  or-  .  . . 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  . . 

Brown  Leghorns,  (Everiay)  Buff  Leghorns,  (Heasly). 


der.  from  tiiis  advertisement  in 
perfect  safety.  Reference:  Farm¬ 
ers  State  Bank,  Duns  or  Brad- 
street..  Or  get  our  free  Catalog 
and  further  details  as  to  prices 
on  Chicks.  Write  your  exact 
wants  at  once  if  you  cannot 

make  up  yo.ir  order  from  this  Best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver 
price  list.  I  want  your  business 
this  season  and  you  may  rest  ::s- 

pou^BIGHT  "  I  'am  nawhhc  ONLY  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Ilatcliery  Be^surp  to^address  'esjjelow. 
LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BOX  53 


Tompkins  Reds.  Martii 
Best  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Very  Best  Light  Brahr 


50 

100 

500 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$78.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

16.00 

30.00 

sure  to 

address 'as  below. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


FREE  CHICK  OFFER 

Write  us  for  circular  telling  you  how  you  can  get  good  quality  Chicks. 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

We  hatch  14  leading  breeds.  Established  for  years.  Reference — First 
National  Bank  or  any  business  firm  in  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  FREE 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  B,  WAUSEON,  OHIO 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


When  It  Pays  to  Buy  Chicks — 
Why  Prices  Vary 

Would  you  advise  me  to  buy  baby  chicks 
or  to  hatch  from  rny  own  stock?  I  have 
been  reading  a  lot  of  baby  chick  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  number  of  papers  and  the  prices 
differ  very  much.  Why  is  that?  I  am  a 
woman  on  in  years  and  I  depend  con¬ 
siderably  on  my  chickens  for  my  income. 

If  I  buy  chicks,  every  dollar  has  got  to 
bring  its  full  value. — A  Reader. 

T  TNLESS  your  flock  consists  of  a 
^  large  percentage  of  heavy  layers, 
we  unhesitatingly  advise  the  purchase 
cf  high  quality  chicks,  from  ancestors  of  - 
known  producing  ability.  This  will 
naturally  cost  money  but  in  the  end  you 
will  be  ahead  of  the  game.  Pullets  from 
high  producing  parentage  will  pay  for 
themselves  over  the  average  run  of 
barnyard  fowl  times  over.  Furthermore, 
you  can  use  the  better  of  these  purchas¬ 
ed  birds  as  a  breeding  flock  another 
year. 

There  is  no  quicker  way  for  a  person 
to  improve  his  or  her  flock  than  by  pur¬ 
chasing  high  quality  baby  chicks.  Of 
course,  you  could  buy  certified  males 
and  mate  them  with  some  of  your  best 
hens.  But  you  would  have  no  way  of 
telling  which  are  your  best  hens  unless 
you  have  been  trapnesting.  However, 
by  mating  your  birds  in  this  manner 
your  flock  of  chicks  will  average  better 
than  their  dams.  But  it  will  take  you 
several  years  by  this  process,  to  grade 
your  hens  up  to  a  high  level.  By  buying 
baby  chicks,  you  start  right  off  with  the 
product  of  trapnested  stock  of  known 
egg  yield.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the 
best  method  for  a  man  or  woman  to 
improve  a  flock  where  the  individual 
knows  nothing  about  the  selection  and 
culling  of  the  layers  and  boarders. 

Why  Prices  Vary 

Yes,  prices  vary  quite  widely.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  the  overhead  each 
individual  dealer  or  hatchery  has  to 
meet.  Some  hatcheries  having  very  ex¬ 
tensive  plants  can  operate  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  others.  Some  hatcheries 
maintain  extensive  ranges  for  their 
breeders  where  the  hens  are  trapnested 
and  mated  with  male  birds  from  high 
producing  hens.  To  maintain  a  plant 
of  that  nature  costs  money. 

At  the  same  time  some  handle  a 
cheaper  grade  of  chicks  which  come 
from  matings  consisting  of  good,  possi¬ 
bly  slightly  better  than  average  hens, 
certified  perhaps,  mated  to  cock  birds 
from  trapnested  dams.  A  third  grade 
may  be  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  that 
were  produced  on  some  farm  where  the 
hatchery  placed  high  producing  males 
at  the  head  of  the  farm  flock.  Many 
farmers  who  have  hens  all  of  one  breed 
do  that.  They  select  their  hens  very 
carefully,  make  a  contract  with  a  hatch¬ 
ery  for  all  the  eggs  the  hens  lay,  at  a 
price  a  little  above  the  best  price  for 
market  eggs.  At  the  same  time  the 
hatchery  supplies  the  male  birds  to  head 
the  farmers  flock,  the  roosters  usually 
being  from  trapnested  hens.  There  are 
other  dealers  who  go  about  the  country 
picking  miscellaneous  stock,  eggs  of  all 
kinds, — and  these  you  must  beware  of. 

Premium  for  Disease-free  Stock 

Some  hatcheries  specialize  in  stock 
that  is  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  white 
diarrhea.  This  consists  of  testing  all 
of  the  breeders  for  traces  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  by  means  of  a  blood  test.  The 
work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  college  of  agriculture.  Only 
clean  birds  are  retained  in  the  breeding 
pens.  Naturally,  this  is  an  expensive 
process  and  certainly  the  man  who  goes 
to  all  the  expense  is  entitled  to  a  prem¬ 
ium  in  price. 

Taking  all  these  factors  and  the  var¬ 
ious  combinations  of  them  we  can  read¬ 
ily  see  why  we  have  such  a  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  chicks.  Of  course 
it  is  always  well  to  investigate  the  man 
you  buy  from.  It  may  be  that  your 


Tested 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

' - HARRIS - 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


Used  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U .  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL 
U.  S.  P.,  Medicinal,  Highest  Purity 
r  btainable.  Tested,  Vitamine 
Potency  Guaranteed. 

30-gallon  Drum  -  -  $48.50 

5-gallon  Can  -  -  15.00 

1-gallon  “  -  -  3.50 

AMERICAN  OIL 
Refined,  Clear,  not  Medicinal, 
Veterinary  Only.  Tested,  Vita- 
mine  Potency  Guaranteed  for 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 

50-gallon  Drum  -  -  $69.00 

30-gallon  “  -  -  42.50 

5-gallon  Can  -  -  «•  9.00 

1 -gallon  “  -  -  -  2.25 

TESTED  BREWERS’  YEAST 
100-lb.  Bag  -  -  -  $35.00 
50-lb.  “  -  -  18.00 

25-lb.  Package  -  -  9.50 

5-lb.  “  -  -  2.00 

Delivery  Charges  Prepaid 

Terms — Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAH0E,  NEW  YORK 


Mid  way  down  the  Famous 
East  Coast  oF  FLORIDA  ' 

Here  rich  land  is  low  priced — virgin  soil 
produces  big  crops  and  a  market  is  al« 
ready  established.  Can  you  imagine  • 
better  place  to  live  and  enjoy  life  ? 

The  famous  Indian  River  oranges  and 
grapefruit;  truck  crops  in  wide  variety 
and  pineapples  provide  an  income  for 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Unexcelled  climate;  splendid  transporta¬ 
tion — rail  and  water;  good  roads,  schools 
and  churches;  fine  fishing  and  hunting} 
all  this  and  more  awaits  you  at  Fort 
Pierce.  Plan  a  trip  here  this  winter,  of 
write  for  attractive  booklet. 

B.E.  Kessler,  Executive  Secretary 

FORT  PIERCE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Saint  Lncie  County,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida 


FORT  PIERCE 

is  calling  you 


a 


California 

Redwood 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walla — dead  air  space — double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg— ”$13-75;  with  Dram  Brooder,  $18.95 
180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Dram  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35-45 
340  Egg— $30-75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58-20 
Drum  Broodor  (50  to  200  Chicks  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick),  $14.75 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  triai^noney  back  If  not 
cleaned.  If  not  ready  to  order  now.  don’t  buy  until  you  set 
our  1926  catalos  which  shows  larger  sizes  no  to  1000  esss. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  120  ,  Racine,  Wis, 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Faint  Bills1 

USE  IR8ERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*.' 


Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at  , 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES; 

GERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  ail  about  Pain* 

d  Painting  for  Durability.  LSf'&rvftv  ogFEli. 
mple  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OPFE~ 
RITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY*. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS  I 

Jest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Est. 

252  Pivmouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


McClain  Perfect  Oil  Brooder 

Get  facts,  prices  and  full  information  before  buying  y®j» 
brooder.  Cheap,  Safe,  Satisfactory  Anywhere,  Anyth’*’ 
30  days’  trial,  last  a  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N. 
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prospective  dealer  has  sold  stock  in  your 
neighborhood  and  can  refer  you  to 
someone.  Lots  of  times  there  is  a  good 
tatchery  near  you  where  you  can  per¬ 
sonally  investigate  matters. 

White  Wyandottes  Take  Lead 
From  Reds  at  Farmingdale 
Egg  Laying  Contest 

^PHE  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  owned 
t  by  Byron  Pepper  of  Georgetown, 
Delaware,  and  entered  in  the  New  York 
State  egg  laying  contest  at  the  State 
School  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  lead  from  a  pen  of 
Feds  entered  by  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  of 
Amherst,  Mass.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
two  years  that  Wyandottes  have  lead  all 
entries  in  a  Farmingdale  Contest. 

For  the  past  month  the  Wyandottes  have 
been  slowly  but  surely  gaining  on  the  Reds 
which  have  been  setting  a  mighty  fast 
pace.  The  leading  pen  of  Reds  at  the 
end  of  the  first  fifteei  weeks  a  year  ago 
had  laid  469  eggs  compared  with  the  pres 
ent  Red  record  o.f  620.  The  leading  pen, 
which  was  Barred  Rocks  at  this  time  last 
year,  had  laid  522  eggs  compared  to  '26 
laid  by  this  whirlwind  team  of  Wyandottes 
that  now  leads  the  one  hundred  entries. 

The  lead  is  by  no  means  secure  for  the 
Reds  are  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Then  too,  C.  R.  Misner’s  Leg- 
herns  are  only  28  eggs  behind  the  leading 
pen  and  much  may  happen  in  the  next 
thirty-six  weeks  to  upset  any  predictions 
made  concerning  possible  winners  in  the 
present  Contest. 

Leghorns  and  Rocks  Lead  for  Fifteenth 
Week 

During  the  fifteenth  week  of  the  con¬ 
test,  high  pens  for  the  week  were  a  pen 
of  Leghorns  owned  by  How'ard  Corsa 
and  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by 
Howard  Wells.  Each  pen  laid  49  eggs 
during  the  week.  A  pen  of  Wyandottes 
owned  by  Byron  Pepper  were  second  with 
48  eggs. 

The  one  thousand  pullets  entered  in  the 
contest  laid  3,002  eggs  during  the  week 
which  was  a  drop  of  4.6%  from  last  week 
and  3%  less  than  the  production  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year.  This  drop  in 
production  was  apparently  caused  by  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the 
birds  ':ave  laid  33,653  eggs  which  is  8,205 
more  than  was  produced  the  first  fifteen 
weeks  of  the  contest  last  year. 


It  Is  Not  All  a  Matter  of  Egg- 
Laying  Breeds 

IN  ar  interesting  series  of  experiments 
1  conducted  on  the  U.  S.  government 
poultry  farm,  results  showed  that  general- 
purpose  pullets  consumed  practically  seven 
pounds  of  feed  for  every  dozen  eggs  pro¬ 
duced,  and  yearlings  of  the  same  breeds 
required  just  exactly  three  pounds  more 
feed  to  produce  the -same  number  of  eggs. 

Leghorn  pullets,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sumed  only  a  trifle  more  than  five  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  dozen  of  eggs  produced, 
and  the  yearlings  of  this  breed  required 
less  than  a  half-pound  more. 

A  fact  developed  by  those  experiments, 
and  one  that  should  have  a  special  sig¬ 
nificance  for  those  who  raise  the  heavier 
breeds  of  chickens,  was  the  largely  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  the 
dual-purpose  hen  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs 
after  reaching  the  yearling  age.  The 
dual-purpose  yearlings,  in  these  tests,  con¬ 
sumed  4.3  pounds  more  feed  to  produce 
a  dozen  eggs  than  was  required  by  Leg¬ 
horns  of  the  same  age,  and  after  the 
yearling  age  was  passed,  the  dual-purpose 
hens  consumed  a  rapidly  increasing  amount 
®f  feed  for  each  dozen  eggs  laid. 

More  Eggs  Offset  by  More  Meat 

In  these  experiments,  the  general-pur¬ 
pose  pullets  laid  an  average  of  129.8  eggs 
4  year  and  the  Leghorn  pullets  averaged  a 
yearly  production  of  140  eggs.  The 
yearlings  of  the  heavy  breeds  laid  an  aver¬ 
se  of  85.9  eggs,  while  the  Leghorn 
yearlings  averaged  121.3  eggs. 


War 

jt  starts  them  going 


and 


f^eefos  them  growing 


In  a  growing  mash  quality  is 
the  preeminent  requirement.  So 
great  is  the  chance  of  loss,  and 
so  negligible  the  opportunity  to 
Correct  sickness  caused  by  poor 
feed,  that  the  poultryman  knows 
lie  must  buy  only  the  best  for 
his  chicks. 

This  is  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  is  capitalized. 
Growing  mashes  are  put  up 
Under  fancy  names  as  starting 
mashes  and  sold  at  fancy  prices; 
and  poultrymen  buy  them,  be¬ 
lieving  that  feed  so  high  priced 
must  be  of  unusual  quality. 

But  price  is  not  always  a  true 
indication  of  quality.  In  a 
growing  mash  quality  "depends 
first  on  a  correct  formula  which 
provides  a  mixture  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  chick; 
and  second1,  on  ingredients  which 


are  highly  digestible,  sweet, 
clean,  and  wholesome. 

-  The  formula  for  G.  L.  F. 
Starting  and  Growing  Mash  is 
furnished  by  Dr.  Gustave 
Heuser  of  Cornell  University. 

,  The  ingredients  measure  up 
fully  to  the  rigid  standards  of 
quality  which  govern  the  G.L.F. 
mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  one  mash  Dr.  Heuser 
recommends  for  starting  chicks 
and  growing  them.  It  is  as 
good  as  the  highest  priced  start - 
ing  mash  at  many  dollars  less 
per  ton,  and  is  the  best  growing 
mash  available.  Buy  it  through 
your  G.  L.  F.  agent. 

Dr.  Heuser’s  directions  for 
raising  chicks  may  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest  from  your  G.  L.  F.  agent. 
Ask  him  for  the  Poultry  House 
card. 


G.  L.  F.  GROWING  MASH 
((With  Dried  Skim  Milk  and) 
Dried  Buttermilk) 

;  Protein  (Minimum)  20% 
j  Fat  (Minimum)'  5% 

Fiber  (Maximum)  6% 


1405.17  lbs.  Per  Ton  Digestible 


Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Flour  Midds 

Cora  Meal  (not  degerminated) 

White  Hominy  Feed 

55-60%  Meat  Scrap 

Dried  Skim  Milk 

Dried  Buttermilk , 

Bone  Meal 
Salt 


550  lht. 
300  •» 


2000  lht*] . 


tThe  G.  L.  F.  is  cooperative 
and  non-profit 


A  fl  I  F 

Chicles  • 

GROWING  MASH 

G.  L.  F.  Poultry  Feed  Service,  Buffalo,  N.  Yj 


BABY 


CHICKS 


& 


INVINCIBLE  CHICKS 


SZSsgj 

f  f  Leaders  in  Egg  Production  and  Show  Winners.  High  Flock  averages.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 

tomers  everywhere.  Careful  breeding,  culling  and  mating  by  Expert  Inspectors  make  these  results 
possible.  If  you  have  just  been  keeping  chickens,  now  let  our  “Invincibies”  keep  you.  Full  live  De- 
h?ery  Guaranteed.  Varieties  Postpaid  priees  on  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

m.  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Buff  k  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns, 

Anconas  ...  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $60.00  $118.00 

d  wh;  ,I!ocIis'  8-  I-  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  ..  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  70.00  138.00 

«  »w)VyandoUes’  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Wyandottes  .  5.00  9.50  17.00  50.00  80.00 

snn  mnn  Cn  cbs’.<,10?’  3?°-  ?29;  500’  *48>‘  100°-  $95-  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $13;  300,  $38; 

500,  $63,  1000,  $120.  Buy  Invincibies”  this  season  and  make  money.  Kef.  F.  and  M.  State  Bank,  Postmaster 
or  any  business  men  in  Archbold.  Circular  Free.  ’ 

THE  ARCHIB0LD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  Rupp,  Mgr.,  Box  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

HSfeM 

WE  OFFER  YOU  REAL  BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  in  America's  best  bred-to-lay  Strains.  We  breed  espec¬ 
ially  for  early  maturity  and  Heavy  Winter  layers.  PEDIGREED  MALES  from  Dams  with  records  of  200 
eggs  and  better  head  our  flocks.  We  specialize  in  these  FOUR  GREAT  BREEDS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices:  25  50  100  300  500 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00 

Barred  Bocks,  Parks  *  Thompson  Strains  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  43.00  70  00 

B.  k  S.  C.  Beds,  Owen-Tbompkins-Danicl  Strains  . .  4.25  7.75  15.00  43.00  70.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Keal-Dorcas  . .  4.50  8.00  16.00  47.00  75.00 

Place  your  orders  early  direct  from  above  prices  to  insure  getting  High  Egg  Bred  Chicks  when  you  want  them 
Circular  Free.  Bef. — State  Bank.  CACKLEBERRY  FARMS,  J.  W.  Kelley,  Prop.,  Route  1-D,  KENSINGTON,  OHIO 


Jones’  Barrecf  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
tbrst  batch  Nor.  16th.  Write  for  priees. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Beds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


OHIO  CHICKS 

at  REMARKABLE  PRICES 

I  You  can  buy  high  grade  bred- to-lay  chick* 
from  us  this  year  at  unusually  low  cost.  25 
years  expert  breeding  experience  are  back 
of  these  chicks.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 
'  horns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.C.  &S.C. 
Reds,  Anconas,  White  Wyandotte*. 
Guaranteed  quality  that  satisfies.  WrM* 
now  for  our  unusual  money  saving  offer. 

The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  3  Decatur,  Ohi*. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  ....  14.00 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  ....  14-.00 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  14.00 
White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00 

A11  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave., 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 

culled  flocks. 
Cleveland,  0. 


25 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 


FI 


ERRISm”,onN  PULLETS 


Thousands  now  at  low  prices  Trapnested,  COCKERELS 
pedigreed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years.  Pay  " 
after  you  see  them.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  toi-jy  for  ?pennl  sale  bulletin  and  big  free  catalog.  JlEJyS 
GEO.  FERRIS,  084  Union,  Grano  Rapids.  Mick,  EGGS 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte 
R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  e: 
hibition  grades  Catalog  free. 

RIVEBDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Bivcrdale,  N. 


PHIPK ^  White  Leghorns  12c,  Barred  Rocks  lie. 
Mixed  10c.  Postpaid,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed;  4th  year.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  3,  MC  ALISTEBVILLE,  PA. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Giril 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs.  low.  eati 

log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


$38  (22) 


American  Agriculturist,  February  27,  192J 


V 


Write  for  it  today — 
it  means  bigger  profits  for  you 


%\ 


SENT 

FREE; 


Some  baby  chicks  live  and 
thrive  and  make  big  money 
for  poultry  raisers — others 
eat  up  lots  of  good  feed  and 
produce  little  or  no  return. 

This  little  booklet  was 
written  to  help  you  pick  the 
kind  of  baby  chicks  that  do 
produce.  It  is  just  full  of 
the  kind  of  information  that  poultry 
raisers  have  always  wanted,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  baby  chicks  intelligently. 

Don't  order  your  baby  chicks  this 
year  before  getting  your  copy  of  this 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Masi, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Address  Dept.  10 


valuable  book.  It  tells  you 
all  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  breeds.  It 
tells  you  what  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  hatchery 
when  yon  order  baby  chicks. 

Send  for  it  now.  It  is  on* 
of  the 
most  val- 
u  a  b  1  e 
books 
you  ever 
read. 


BERS  RE  LIABLE  CHICKS 


miD  i*7tu  vfar  i?nr  ift  vpara  we  hafe  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  Quality. 

ss  StaSs  « Vos 

Kw  v&  »EE  mtt"g  STgheIt  «i"Eity  a«d  cce  rnuciin  l.  HUBErs 

CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  wou 

produce  them.  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hateherie«,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 

LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  FOSTORTA  OFTTO 


"OHIO 

ACCREDITED 


HOYTVILLE  HflTCHERV 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  birdinspcctcd  and  marked  by 

and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  wuat  yo 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


are  getting.  - -  _ 

Varieties.  Prices  On. 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . . . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  . ,•••••  J-00 

8.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  ..  4.25 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . .  . .  ••••••  4-2„5ln 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY.  Ave.  10,  H^ILLE  OHIO^  C0MB  FR0M. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13.00 

,  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

500  1000 

$62.50  $120.00 


72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


140.00 
150.00 
150.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  ‘ ‘A ” ve* TH E^LAYING  ^AbI?  BRE°  FR°M  BREE°ERb  ™AT 

Prices  on  .  50 

. $6.00 

6.75 


7.75 

8.25 

9.25 


100 

$11.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 


500 

$53.00 

62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

77.00 

87.00 


1000 
$100.00 
120.00 
130.00 
140.00 
150.00 
170.00 


Varieties 

Mixed  or  Broilers  .  . . 

American  or  Rug.  White  Leghorns  .  7 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . - 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  . . . » • 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas 
Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons.  Golden  fi() 

Bank,  Curwensville.  Pa.  Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKEHIca,  hHAMHAiu,  rfl 


25.00  122.00  240.00 


rTHOR-OBRED,,BABY 

m  e  c  .  ..  .  ..  M  ■  aw  If 


_  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

Thev  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
-  •  -  -  aVe  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 

■cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  . 
^"^ower  ~  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds>  Anconas,  A 
^vlinorcas  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
rSery  luaraPnteed.  Postpaid  Member  International^* 

Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FRE^r?!^P.^nBBiJFFALO  N  Y  JBBk 
SchwegleR’S  HATCHERY.204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  n.  Y. 


ti 


OHIO’ 


4  /ii Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio  s  best  breeding 

’S  BEST  BABY  CHICKS,  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled  and  mated  with 

sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  ** 

2SS.  wffiflookV. ' kv r mV,  : •• ::: : :%» 

White  Silver  I-aced 1  Wyandottes,  Bu*  °^>50(,2 .00."  OrdJr'from  «i  ltd 

£iif,S  iS  Sosit"'  Rel,  V,*„  Wee,  Nation,.  Bank, 

mil  .B.p  t-  1M%  Uvl  Mimry  p,,p„d.  Fm  nre.lor  OHIO 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4-B  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


50 

$7.50 

8.25 

8.50 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

78.00 


1000 
$120.00 
140.00 
150.00 
We 


500  000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith 


Bred 


25 


broilers  . . . 


^Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . . 

Barred  Rocks,  Anemias,^  Wh.  Rocks . 

ernStra.  w^;.*** 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


3.50 
3.75 
4.25 

4.50 
5.00 

Order  now. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  matarcst“ct 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  "hlte  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  YTyan- 
dottes.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
*nd  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv- 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$S.OO  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood.  Npw  Je^ey 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  Leghorns  made  a  better  egg  pro¬ 
duction  record  and  they  did  it  on  less 
feed  consumption  than  the  dual-purpose 
birds,  but  this  was  offset  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  superiority  of  the  latter  for 
market  purposes. 

But  a  study  of  the  figures  in  the  final 
results  of  the  experiments  brought  out  a 
fact  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  for  the  great  majority  of 
dual-purpose  breeds  are  found  on  farms. 
During  the  six  months  from  September 
to  February,  inclusive,  the  period  when 
eggs  bring  the  highest  prices,  the  general- 
purpose  pullets  averaged  43.4  eggs,  while 
the  Leghorn  pullets  laid  only  40.3  eggs 
in  the  same  time.  During  this  six-months 
period,  the  pullets  of  the  heavier  breeds 
consumed  68.8  pounds  of  feed,  as  against 
62.8  pounds  eaten  by  the  Leghorn  pullets. 

In  other  words,  the  heavy-breed  pullets 
laid  three  eggs  more,  each  than  the  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  but  they  consumed  six 
pounds  more  feed.  What  is  more  import¬ 
ant,  however,  is  that  when  the  hens  are 
finally  marketed,  the  heavy-breed  hens  will 
average  to  weigh  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  lighter  breed. 

More  a  Matter  of  Strain 

All  of  which  shows  that,  after  all, 
far  as  pullets  are  concerned  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  egg-laying 
qualities  of  heavy  and  light  breeds  when 
the  feed,  care  and  housing  are  equal. 

The  results  of  the  egg-laying  contests 
conducted  in  Australia  during  the  past  few 
years  have  proven  rather  conclusively  that 
high  egg  production  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  breed  as  it  is  of  strain.  In  that 
country,  the  Black  Orphingtons,  one  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  dual-purpose  breeds, 
have  made  some  really  astounding  egg 
production  records,  and  more  recently  the 
Wyandottes  have  done  the  same  thing. — 
W.  C.  Muilenburg. 


Banker’s  Quality  Chicks 


Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

March  and  April  delivery  . 15c  each 

May  and  June  . . 12c  each 

Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system 
af  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14e  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16e  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass  n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  with  a  growing 

saw?  «s 

Live  Delivery  in  3rd  zone.  All  eggs  fiord 
inspected  culled  flocks.  Limited  number 
chicks  from  certified  flocks  25  cents  each. 

Circular.  13  Kinds. 

Discount  for  early  orders. 

OAKLAND  FARM,  SAVONA,  NEW  YORK 


— - SINGLE  COMB- 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  ESS 

?u  «>  s*  ’s&ys&'SPSi  S3 

lay  large  white  eggs.  No  ^  May  delivery. 


Age  of  Pullets  Affects  Winter 
Production 

T  WAS  interested  in  B.  F.  Phillips’  fine 
I  pullet  record.  I  notice  though  that 
they  did  not  do  so  well  during  the  two 
most  important  months  November  and 
December. 

Of  course,  in  justice  to  the  pullets  one 
has  to  take  into  consideration  when 
they  were  hatched.  I  have  also  60  pul¬ 
lets  White  Leghorns,  half  of  them 
hatched  April  9th,  the  rest  May  1st. 

A  little  crowding  in  the  second  lot 
when  they  were  small,  a  short  period  of 
sickness  in  the  family  when  they  did 
tfbt  get  all  the  attention  they  should 
have  gotten,  made  quite  a  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size,  vigor  and  egg  lay¬ 
ing  between  the  two  lots.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  keep  separate  records  but  on 
an  average  there  was  three  eggs  from 
the  April  hatch  to  one  of  the  May  dur¬ 
ing  November.  In  December  it  was  3 
to  2  and  in  January  they  are  still  be¬ 
hind  and  some  of  the  second  lot  are 
into  a  molt. 

In  the  60  days  of  November  and  De¬ 
cember  they  laid  1812  eggs,  which  is 
over  49  per  cent  per  day  compared  with 
Mr.  Phillips’  32.  I  have  no  lights,  but 
I  tried  to  get  the  screens  rolled  up  and 
the  water  dishes  filled  and  hoppers  open¬ 
ed  before  daylight  came  in.  There  was 
always  some  diligent  bird  groping  about 
in  the  semi-darkness. 

Held  Back  Pullets  in  Fall 

I  tried  to  keep  these  pullets  back  dur¬ 
ing  October  by  letting  them  scramble 
for  their  food  among  a  large  flock  of 
hens.  They  were  not  shut  up  till  the 
end  of  October,  but  after  that  they  were 
confined  to  their  separate  pens.  I  made 
quite  a  tidy  sum  of  money  by  selling 


baby  chicks 

Write  today  for  our  Special 

for  ordering  your  baby  chicks  30  to 

days  before8  you  .  want  them  shipped. 

J  Our  Prices  Are  Right 

Our  Chicks  Are  Right 
GUARANTEED 

UNESVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  C. 

UNESVILLE,  PA. _ _ 

100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  “  production.6 

Barre(TpdSRocks  ^^ealthyV^me  o°t  shU®^ 
W.  Wyandottes  ^  guarantee  100%  live  *• 
Mixed  Chicks  Urery  postpaid- 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  M 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A..  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  *. 
Member  Internationa!  Baby  Cblck  Association^ 

ACTIVE.  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKSK^Jg 

::  iS 

White  Wyandotts,  Bull i  ^rt^Teft  overs”  "  10-00  "  1°° 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  .  •  „  guaran- 

Chlcks  shipped  parcel  PrePa  dnM^om  this  advertise- 
tced.  Better  send  V<>ur  order  at  onrcoemlrs°atisfled  customs 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  o  hiivins  our  clucks. 

gr  Jsaaflfifflsv.  - 

St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604.  - 


K  l  R  K  U  P  ’  S  POULTRY  FARM 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  h.  Y.  State  terone  ^  Certi. 
I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  *200.00  P* 

tied  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade  A  * 

th0USand'  Quality— Reliability-A  Square  Deal  ^  y. 


BABY  CHICKS  &«■»• 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  .  - 


Send  for  price  list 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  ®a"®drS^S’at  moderate 

sSSf  Bar 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  ^  jt 

Ser&“7‘"/’ I»«.  CMC* 


baby  chicks  ,  *  b. 

s.  C,  W.  Leghorns  . 1  jog 

LiveMim?val  GUar:  ^fcfon°$' 

»V."uiSy  farm  *  hatch** 

gbs  '  quality'’  ACCBEPITEb  ^ CLASS  A ^CHiC^ 

Beds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  -,iJ=tpaid. 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delive  .  - 

Catalog  free.  „  R2C. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICJL^ 
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RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 


Produced  Under  Super¬ 
vision  of  Men  Trained  by 
Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State 
University. 

When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University 
agreed  to”  train  and  authorize 
men  as  inspectors  for  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  of  hatcheries  which 
come  up  to  their  standard  Mr. 
R.  E.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put  his 
flock  under  such  supervision.  This  is  his  second 
year  producing  accredited  chicks  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  say  they  were  well  pleased 
with  his  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has  been  in  the 
poultry  business  23  years.  His  flocks  are  care¬ 
fully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  produces  are  healthy 
and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds  at  a 
fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks  from  the 
Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel  sure  that  they 
will  get  honest  and  square  treatment. 

Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illustrated  catalog  on 
request,  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 

Box  25,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  0n2TheatiBne9st0nly 

BEST  BREEDS  forest  Prices 

100  500  1000 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  and  Barron  strains’’  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  strain’’  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direet.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Of 

BABY— CHIX 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Islands  Reds,  and  Mix 
Chix,  10c  and  up. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Box  No.  161 


Reliable  Chicks  Fo  DelS 

100  50  25 

W.  Leg . $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

B.  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Reds  &  Wyan .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Carefully  selected  from  Free  Range  Stock. 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


aUDCimreilLir  ManT  maI{c  510  dai,y  net  wii 
lUUFjTCriPfc  my  trapnested  Hoganized  bird 
So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  50 
do  It.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  nov 

- -  . .  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poulti 

amtUTIUTV  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  V 


CHICKS 

B«H)y6r  BEAUTY 

,UT  ~  ' 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


about  a  hundred  of  their  sisters  at  good 
prices.  It  gave  us  ready  cash  always 
in  demand  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  we  are  not  the  outlay  for  feed  and 
lastly  those  we  kept  did  much  better. 

They  were  fed  rather  liberally  on 
grain,  buried  in  the  litter — oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  barley — no  wheat  or  corn. 
Dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time  and 
at  noon  every  day  as  much  wet  mash 
as  they’d  clean  up  in  five  minutes,  1  part 
corn  meal,  scalded  to  1  part  oatmeal 
and  2  parts  bran  and  middlings.  The 
same  was  used  in  dry  mash,  salt  of 
course.  For  protein  they  got  milk  curd 
mixed  in  mash  or  fed  separately. 

Green  feed  consisted  largely  of  beets 
an  '.  turnips  and  apples  that  had  been 
touched  with  frost  and  were  rather  wiz¬ 
ened  but  sound.  Grit  and  oyster  shells 
are  always  before  them.  They  are  also 
kept  clean  and  dry.  The  roosts  are 
cleaned  every  morning  and  floor  litter 
kept  in  good  condition. — Mrs.  T.  Thom¬ 
son. 


Meat  Spots  in  Eggs 

Could  you  tell  me  what  makes  a  small 
white  spot  appear  in  hens  eggs,  also  some¬ 
times  blood.  It  is  between  the  yolk  and 
white  of  the  egg.— G.  H.  H.,  New  York. 

IF  our  subscriber  had  signed  her  full 
1  name  and  address,  we  would  have 
answered  immediately  by  letter.  As  we 
have  so  often  remarked  most  of  the  un¬ 
signed  letters  that  come  to  us  must 
find  their  way  into  the  waste  basket. 
It  is  impossible  to. answer  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  receive,  in  the  paper. 

Normal  eggs  have  three  white  spots, 
though  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  refer 
to  these.  The  yolk  is  kept  near  the 
center  by  two  thickened  portions  of 
albumen,  one  at  each  end.  These  are 
called  the  chalazae.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  white  in  color,  but  are  half  trans¬ 
parent  and  can  be  readily  seen,  if  one 
looks  for  them.  The  older  an  egg  be¬ 
comes,  the  weaker  are  the  chalazae, 
until  in  time,  the  yolk  being  lighter  than 
the  white,  rises  to  the  top,  and  if  not 
moved  for  some  time,  the  membrane 
which  encircles  the  egg  sticks  to  the 
shell,  and  when  the  egg  is  broken  the 
yolk  -also  breaks. 

The  other  normal  white  spot  is  the 
embryo  or  germ,  that  can  be  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  yolk.  When  fertil¬ 
ized  and  properly  incubated,  this  germ 
starts  to  grow  and  develops  into  a 
chick. 

Abnormal  white  spots  sometimes  oc¬ 
cur  in  eggs  and  are  called  meat  spots 
or  if  they  are  red,  blood  spots.  The 
cause  is  not  fully  known,  but  seems  to 
be  due  to  heavy  production,  or  accident. 
A  piece  of  membrane  gets  into  the  ovi¬ 
duct  along  with  the  egg  and  the  albu¬ 
men  is  secreted  around  it.  Such  eggs 
are  considered  wholesome  to  eat  after 
the  spot  is  removed.  There  is  nothing 
you  can  do  to  prevent  the  condition, 
except  to  give  hens  proper  feed  and 
care. 


How  Much  Do  You  Expect  To  Make 
This  Year  From  Your  Flock? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature  quickly 
and  lay  heavily  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 


Better  send  me  your  order  at  once  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  chicks  you 
want  when  you  want  them 

FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  my  beautiful  new  book — FREE 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Box  29,  Frenchtown, 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  Stock  and 
Get  on  the  right  road  to  Success 
It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the  cost  of 
her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 
PRODUCTION  BRED  New  York  State  Certified 
Males  will  improve  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected 
certified  hen  will  make  you  a  greater  profit  by  the 
extra  eggs  laid  next  winter 

Send  for  free  Catalogue,  giving  list  of  members,  breeds 
kept  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 
M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secy.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


duality 


H Buy  your  chicks  where  you  can  depend  on  QUALITY  and 
SERVICE.  Highest  producing  strains  in  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  H,  210  Friend  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan 
.  50 


northern  New  York.  Strong 
tested,  high  producing  breed- 


100 

$13.00 


500 

$62.00 


1000 

$120.00 


R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . . . . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans . . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . I8.au 

Assorted  Chicks,  .  6.50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings,  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas, 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
Established  18S7  and  still  go!ng  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  C 


7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

Park's  Barred  Rox 
free  if  you  wish. 


Let  us  send  youCftnis 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  . 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  ....  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

Rak«  PkiVU.  Pure  Bred  Rocks,  Reds  and 
v*auy  V-niCK8  Xeghorns.  Write  for  spec¬ 
ial  prices  during  February  and  March. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM.  R3B,  Laurel,  Delaware. 


P 


[ARDEE’S  mi At/i  nt/i a 

perfect  ducklings 


AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.  Y 


Sunlight  and  cod-liver  oil  prevent  leg- 
weakness.  So  will  getting  the  chicks 
onto  the  ground,  either  outside  the 
brooder-house  or  on  chunks  of  sod  plac¬ 
ed  on  the  brooder  floor. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CH 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  “  “  *"„£»•  » 

,  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 


makes  it  possible  fox  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strain* 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few 
breeders,  if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Tancred  and  English  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first 
hatch  is  dud  February  4th.  Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  alL 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  " There’s  a  Reason." 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

No  Common  Ha,tnhprv  Chirltrct  bllt  better  hatched  selected  youngsters  from 
J.'IU  Vjummuu  XlcUUUIlUiy  unions,  healthy  pUre.brcd;  Hogan-tested,  heavy  laying 

Postpaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Circular. 


hens. 

Varieties.  Prices  on:  T. ........  50  100 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  . $7.00  $14.00 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  . 8.00  3  6  00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  16!oO 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marey  strain,  . !l3[00  25^00 


300 

140.00 

47.00 

47.00 

72.00 


500  1000 

$67.00  $130.00 

77.00  150.00 

77.00  150.00 

120.00 


Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  . i . $10.00  per  100  straight, 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael 


Sabatini 


T  TP  Broad  Street  and  along  King  Street 
they  swept  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Carteret,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
dwelt  the  sister  with  whom  Featherstone 
was  lodged.  And  as  they  went  their  num¬ 
bers  swelled,  others  joining  them,  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  angry,  excited  clamour. 

‘Featherstone !  Featherstone !’  was  the 
cry.  ‘Come  and  feather  the  stone !  Come 
and  tar-and-feather  Featherstone!  Tar- 
and-Featherstone !  Tar-and-Featherstone  1’ 
None  of  the  three  men  responsible  for 
launching  the  mob  had  any  further  part 
in  the  business.  They  were  left  behind 
in  the  now  empty  Beef  Market.  Gadsden, 
had  he  obeyed  his  instincts,  would  have 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  lads  and 
Latimer,  too,  would  have  thought  it  natur¬ 
al  to  lead  a  crowd  which  he  had  roused 
to  this  pitch  of  fury.  But  Drayton’s  legal, 
practical  mind  restrained  them  both. 

‘Let  the  mischief  run,’  he  advised.  ‘No 
need  further  to  implicate  ourselves.  We 
should  be  putting  our  necks  under  the 
knife  without  profiting  the  others.’ 

Latimer  was  faintly  indignant.  ‘I  am 
hot  by  nature  over-cautious,’  he  said. 

Instead  of  resenting  the  retort,  Drayton 
explained  himself.  ‘Legal  action  cannot 
be  taken  against  a  mob.  But  it  can  be 
taken  against  an  individual  who  leads  it. 
And  legal  action  must  not  be  provoked 
because  of  the  consequences  that  may  fol¬ 
low  out  of  it.’ 

‘He’s  right,’  said  Gadsden,  ‘although 
be  reasons  like  John  Rutledge.’ 

‘Who  already  has  enough  against  you, 
Latimer,’  Drayton  added. 

Therefore,  and  because  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  at  heart  that  the  mob  must  ar¬ 
rive  too  late  to  accomplish  its  blood¬ 
thirsty  aims,  Latimer  went  home,  ac- 
tompanied  most  of  the  way  by  Gadsden 
who  was  a  near  neighbour  of  his  own 
residing  also  on  the  Bay. 

He  would  have  sat  dowm  to  supper 
less  complacently  could  he  have  sus¬ 
pected  the  infernal  subtlety  of  Mande- 
ville.  Because  he  did  not,  because  the 
happening  was  almost  unaccountable  in 
his  eyes,  he  was  shocked  and  dismayed 
when,  an  hour  or  so  later,  Tom  Izard 
Came  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  dining¬ 
room  whilst  he  was  still  at  table. 

‘What’s  the  matter?’  Latimer  had 
greeted  him,  seeing  his  startled  face  and 
agitated  condition. 

•Hell’s  the  matter!’  Tom  blazed  out  at 
him.  ‘There’s  a  mob  of  maniacs  ent 
bn  deviltry  in  the  streets.’ 

‘Pooh!  They’ll  do  no  harm.  They'll 
sieze  an  empty  nest.’ 

‘Do  no  harm!  Let  me  perish,  it’s  the 
harm  they’ve  done  already.’ 

‘They  haven’t  got  Featherstone?’ 
'cried  Harry,  his  cheeks  blenching. 

‘Got  him,  man?  They’ve  murdered 
him.  They  broke  into  his  sister’s  house, 
and  they’ve  nearly  wrecked  it  by  their 
violence.  Featherstone  was  sitting  down 
to  supper  with  her  and  his  brother-in- 
law.  There  was  no  time  to  hide  him. 
They  .got  him.  They  dragged  him  out, 
screaming  like  a  terrified  woman,  lhey 
tore  the  clothes  from  his  back  until-  they 
had  him  stark  naked.  A  revolting  busi¬ 
ness.  They  tarred  and  feathered  him 
there  almost  under  the  eyes  of  his  sis¬ 
ter;  then  they  dragged  him  still  scream¬ 
ing,  through  the  streets  to  the  Corner, 
and  hanged  him  there  on  the  tree  in 
front  of  the  tavern.’ 

Latimer  sat  there  clutching  the  arms 
of  his  high-backed  chair,  staring  straight 
before  him,  stark  horror  on  his  white 
face. 

‘They  say,’  Tom  informed  him,  ‘that 
it  was  you  and  Gadsden  who  set  the 
mob  on.’ 

‘Aye,  aye!’  It  was  ejaculation  of  im¬ 
patience,  of  exaspiration,  rather  than 
assent.  But  how  came  the  mob  to  get 
him?-  What  has  Mandeville  been  doing? 
Didn’t  he  warn  him,  or  didn’t  the  fool 
heed  the  warnin’g?’ 

‘Nav,  how  do  I  know?  Featherstone 
may  have  got  no  more  then  he  deserved. 


But  you  should  have  kept  your  hand  o-t 
of  it,  Harrv.  You’ll  have  to  look  to 
yourself  afte*  this/ 

‘What’s  that?’  Harry  considered  him 
sharply,  horror  giving  places  to  a  sud¬ 
den  alertness.  ‘Do  you  think  .  .  .?’  he 
began. 

‘What?’ 

‘Yes,  by  Heaven!  That’s  it!  That’s 
it,  Tom!  This  infernal  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville  has  deliberately  kept  silent  and  let 
1  's  agent  Featherstone  perish,  so  as  to 
make  a  case  against  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  brought  to  account.’ 

‘Oh,  you’re  mad.’ 

‘Am  I?  What  else  is  possible?  Man¬ 
deville  was  in  Charles  Towm  two  full 
hours  before  I  denounced  Featherstone 
tu  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  Beef  Mar¬ 
ket.  In  a  quarter  of  that  time  Feather¬ 
stone  could  have  been  placed  beyond 
our  reach.  Why  wras  he  not?  Why? 
Answer  me  that.’ 

‘But  if  that  was  your  belief,  why  did 
you  trouble  to  denounce  him?’ 

‘Why?’  Latimer  stared  at  nim  for  a 
long  moment,  whilst  Ik  sought  within 
himself  for  an  answer.  ‘Oh,  I  was  just 


conscious  though  he  was  that  at  every 
word  he  put  himself  further  in  the 
wrong. 

Moultrie  intervened.  ‘You  know  what 
it  means,  Harry?’ 

‘I  know  that  I  don’t  much  care.’ 

‘But  you  must  care,’  Laurens  in¬ 
formed  him  gravely.  ‘It  is  to  make  you 
understand  that  we  have  come.  You 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Your  arrest  may 
be  ordered  at  any  moment.’ 

‘My  arrest?’ 

‘What  else?’  Rutledge  demanded. 
‘You  set  a  mob  on  to  do  a  man  to 
death,  and  think  that  nothing  is  to  hap¬ 
pen  as  a  consequence?  You  would  not 
listen  to  me  this  evening  .  .  .’ 

‘And  I  will  not  listen  to  you  now,’ 
Latimer  interrupted  him.  ‘It  is  your 
fault  largely  that  I  am  where  I  am.’ 

‘My  fault!’  Rutledge  looked  at  his 
companions  to  invite  their  considera¬ 
tion— of  this  fantastic  statement.  ‘My 
fault?  You  are  a  little  wild  in  your 
accusations,  sir.’ 

‘Mr.  Rutledge,  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
more  precise.  This  is  my  house,  and 
if  you  must  taunt  me  into  insulting  you, 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  *he  Governor  learns  of  Latimer  s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  a:  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  breaks  her  engagement  to  him.  By  means  of  a  clever 
ruse  and  disguise,  Latimer  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  and  his  confidential  advisor  Captain  Mandeville,  a  notorious 
fortune  hunter.  In  addition  to  learning  the  British  plans,  Latimer 
discovers  that  the  spy  who  has  betrayed  him,  is  Gabriel  Featherstone, 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  reports  his  findings  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  manner  in  which  Harry  is 
cross-examined  by  members  of  the  Committee  enrages  him.  Impatient 
at  their  inaction,  he  and  a  firebrand,  Gadsden,  leave  the  meeting,  de¬ 
termined  to  take  definite  action.  Believing  Featherstone  safe  under 
British  military  protection,  Harry  addresses  a  mod  of  young  rebels 
who  immediately  upon  hearing  Harry’s  story  insist  on  executing 
Featherstone. 


led  by  the  nose  by  my  annoyance  with 
Rutledge.  A  silly  gesture  of  defiance  to 
him.  And  it  was  unnecessary,  because 
if  I  hadn’t,  Gadsden  would  have  mt 
them  on.  But  I  give  you  my  word, 
Tom,  I  would  never  have  done  it,  and, 
had  Gadsden  done  it,  I  should  myself 
have  gone  to  warn  Featherstone,  if  I 
could  have  suspected  the  trap  which 
Mandeville  had  baited  for  me.’  He 
paused  a  moment;  then  added  in  a  dull 
voice:  ‘Carey  will  never  forgive  me  this.’ 

And  now  came  Julius,  to  announce 
Rutledge,  Moultrie,  and  Laurens. 

Harry  tossed  aside  his  napkin,  and 
rose  to  receive  them.  All  three,  even 
Moultrie  who  loved  him,  were  stern  and 
hostile.  » 

Rutledge  w-as  the  first  to  address  him 
and  this  abruptly,  uncompromisingly,  his 
voice  corrosively  acid. 

‘So,  sir,  you  have  had  your  way  in 
defiance  and  in  despite  of  us  all.’ 

What  was  there  that  he  could  say 
that  would  be  believed?  He  stood  in 
silence  to  receive  -whatever  reprimand 
Rutledge  chose  to  administer,  and  he 
knew  that  Rutledge  would  not  spare 
him.  Outwardly  he  strove  to  maintain 
an  air  of  impassivity,  which  the  delegate 
mistook  for  insolence. 

‘The  mob,  sir,  is  acclaiming  you  its 
hero,’  Rutledge  continued.  ‘Therefore, 
you  may  be  content,  since  that  presum¬ 
ably  is  all  that  you  desired,  all  that  you 
wrought  for.’ 

‘There,  at  least,  you  are  at  fault,’  Lati¬ 
mer  answered  firmly.  ‘Each  of  us  car¬ 
ries  in  himself  a  standard  by  which  .o 
measure  his  neighbour.  Out  of  your 
vanity,  I  must  presume,  sir,  you  find  in 
vanity  the  source  of  other  men’s  actions.’ 

‘Excellent!’  said  Rutledge.  ‘It  is  the 
very  time  for  philosophic  reflections. 
I’ll  ignore  that  insult  with  the  rest.’ 

‘I  am  sure  you  will,’  said  Latimer, 


I  prefer  that  you  do  it  in  some  other 
place.  Tom,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  ring  for  Julius.’ 

A  moment,  sir!  A  moment!’  A  faint 
colour  was  stirring  in  Rutledge’s  full 
cheeks. 

‘Indeed,  you  must  listen  to  us,’  Moul¬ 
trie  added.  ‘Don’t  ring,  Tom.  You  are 
to  realize,  Harry,  that  we  can’t  have  you 
arrested.’ 

‘But  who  is  to  arrest  me?’ 

‘If  the  Government  orders  it,  we  must 
submit.  And  if  you  are  arrested,  you 
will  be  tried;  and  if  tried,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  hanged.’ 

‘If  the  Sons  of  Liberty  permit  it,’ 
countered  Harry.  ‘You  say  they  are 
acclaiming  me,  and  I  said  I  was  indif¬ 
ferent.  I  am  not.  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  I  place  my  trust  in  the  people, 
and  so  may  you.’ 

‘But  don’t  you  understand,  Latimer,’ 
Laurens  explained,  ‘that  this  is  precisely 
what  we  desire  to  avoid;  the  explosion 
that  must  follow.’ 

‘I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to  avoid  it. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  welcome  it. 
I  shall  welcome  arrest  and  trial.  It  will 
enable  me  to  expose  the  sly,  deliberate 
villainy  by  which  I  have  been  driven 
into  this  corner.’ 

The  three  looked  at  one  another 
gravely.  Then,  in  a  firm  tone  of  final¬ 
ity,  Moultrie  expressed  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  Ml. 

‘Harry,  you  must  leave  Charles  Town 
to-night.  At  once.’ 

‘I  don’t  perceive  the  necessity.’ 

‘But  you’ll  go,  nevertheless,’  said  Lau¬ 
rens. 

‘Not  a  step.’ 

Rutledge  took  up  the  attack  once 
more.  . 

‘Are  you  so  stupid  that  you  don’t 
understand,  or  so  wilful  and  headstrong 
that  you  don’t  care?  Are  you  con¬ 


cerned  only  to  be  acclaimed  a  hero  by 
the  mob?  A  pinchback  hero!  If  you 
haven’t  the  wit  to  see  what  must  follow, 
then  God  help  you!  If  you  are  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial,  there  may  be  con¬ 
sequences  that  will  inflame  a  continent. 
From  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
brand  of  war  is  ready  to  the  burning. 
Already  it  smoulders  since  that  affair 
at  Lexington;  the  least  breeze  of  public 
feeling  will  fan  it  into  flame.  Persist  in 
this  mad  defiance  now,  and  you  may 
plunge  your  country  into  civil  war.  Can 
you  stand  there  and  calmly  envisage 
even  so  that  you  may  pander  to  your 
monstrous  vanity?’ 

‘No  sir,  I  cannot.’  Mr.  Latimer  was 
white  and  fierce. 

‘You’ll  go?’  cried  Moultrie  and  Lau¬ 
rens  together. 

‘I’ll  stay.’ 

‘But  .  .  .’ 

‘If  it  were,  indeed,  a  luestion  of  pan¬ 
dering  to  my  vanity  as  Mr.  Rutledge 
says,  I  should  bow  now  to  your  wishes. 
But  it  is  not.  I  am  moved  by  very  diffi¬ 
cult  motives.  To  you,  Mr.  Rutledge,  I 
will  explain  myself  no  further.  I  am 
weary  of  your  demands  for  explana¬ 
tions,  weary  of  your  questionings  and 
cross-questionings.  That  you  should  ask 
me  to  go  is  enough  in  itself  to  determine 
me  to  stay.  I  don’t  recognize  your 
authority  over  me,  or  your  right  to  sub¬ 
ject  me  to  the  questions  and  the  veiled 
reproaches  with  which  you  have  plagued 
me  to-day.  So  I  will  beg  you  to  spare 
yourself  and  me  any  further  harangues. 
But  if  you  will  stay,  Moultrie,  I’ll  open 
my  mind  to  you,  fully  and  completely. 
My  mind  and  my  heart,  for  both  are  in¬ 
volved.  And  if  Colonel  Laurens  cares 
to  remain,  he  is  welcome  to  hear  what 
I  shall  have  to  say.’ 

Mr.  Rutledge  bowed  with  stiff  and 
formal  dignity.  ‘Mr.  Latimer,  I  will  bid 
you  good-night.  Colonel  Laurens  and 
Colonel  Moultrie  have  the  tranquillity 
of  the  province  as  much  at  heart  as  I 
have.’  He  retired  in  good  order. 

Then,  when  he  was  gone  at  last, 
Latimer  unfolded  heart  and  mind,  as  he 
had  promised,  to  the  two  who  remained, 
and  to  Tom  Izard  also.  He  show-d 
them  how  he  must  now  appear  to  Sir 
Andrew  Carey,  and  how  the  trial  and 
the  trial  alone,  by  bringing  all  to  light, 
might  put  him  righ.  in  Sir  Andrew’s 
eyes.  It  moved  them  strongly  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him. 

‘Damn  Rutledge!’  swore  Moultrie. 
‘He  has  the  manners  of  a  curmudgeon. 
But  he’s  the  soul  of  honesty,  Harry,  and 
the  stanchest  patriot  in  South  Carolina, 
and  he  has  a  mind.’ 

‘A  mind,  perhaps.  But  little  heart. 
And  a  mind  that  is  not  supported  by  a 
heart  has  never  achieved  greatness  for 
any  man.’ 

‘It’s  no  matter  for  that  now,  Harry. 
The  fact  is  that  if  you  remain  you  place 
not  only  yourself  in  danger  but  the 
colony  as  well.’ 

‘It  doesn’t  happen  that  I  agree  with 
you,  said  Latimer.  ‘The  Governor  will 
never  dare  to  move  in  the  matter  when 
he  knows  the  part  played  in  it  by  his 
equerry.’ 

‘But  if  you  should  be  wrong  in  your 
assumption?’  Laurens  asked  him  in 
distress. 

‘If  I  am  wrong,  then  the  explanation 
is  that,  in  neglecting  to  warn  Feather¬ 
stone,  Mandeville  was  acting  under 
orders  from  Lord  William.  That  I  can¬ 
not  believe.  But  if  it  were  true,  Lord 
William  should  be  more  reluctant  than 
ever  to  proceed  against  me.  It  may  be 
an  attempt  to  scare  me  away,  to  raise 
the  very  bugbear  that  you  are  brandish¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  know.  But  I  mean  to  as¬ 
certain,  and  therefore  I  remain  in 
Charles  Town.’ 

'The  end  of  it  was  that  Moultrie  and 
Laurens  went  off  to  report  failure  to 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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YY/E  are  printing  an 
V  V  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  Harry  Phil¬ 
lips,  suggesting  a  con¬ 
tributing  contest  for 
the  A.  A.  tribe. 

I  think  this  is  a  fine 
idea  and  a  good  way 
to  stimulate  some 
friendly  rivalry.  We 
are  accepting  Harry’s 
suggestion,  so  all  who  wish  to  enter  write 
him  a  letter,  and -enclose  5c  to  get  prizes 
for  the  winners. 

There  is — still  time  to  send  in  a  letter 
for  the  contest  “The  Funniest  Experience 
I  Ever  Had.”  . 


Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  A.  A.  tribe.  My  suggestion  is  that 
we  form  a  50  point  Contributing  Contest. 

Rules  are: 

Each  scout  entering  the  contest  must 
send  his  name  and  address  to  the  writer, 
Who  will  place  it  on  the  contest  record. 

Each  contestant  must  win  at  least  10 
points  in  A.  A. 

Each  contestant  must,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest,  donate  at  least  five  cents 
(5c)  toward  prizes  for  the  three  winners. 

When  a  contestant  has  reached  50  points 
he  must  send  his  articles,  with  return  post¬ 
age,  to  the  judges  for  approval. 

The  first  three  contestants  winning  50 
points  will  be  awarded  prizes  suggested  by 
the  judges. 

Standings  of  contestants  will  pe  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  A.  A. 

Points  won  by  judges  will  not  count. 

Special  Award:  The  scout  suggesting  the 
best  title  for  this  contest  will  be  awarded 
three  points. 

Frank  Vaughn  and  Donald  Buliis,  both 
ef  Route  No.  5,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Writer  will  act  as  judges. 

Come  on,  Scouts,  show  us  your  PEP! 

HARRY  PHILLIPS, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Editor  and  Brother  Scouts: 

Again  the  Chinosehehgeh  Tribe  has  taken 
a  step  to  do  its  part  in  bringing  folks  to 
realize  that  the  L.  S.  A.  are  a  part  of  the 
World-Wide  scouting  movement. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  7th,  Boy 
Scouts  of  Troops  31  and  32  met  at  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
prepared  in  honor  of  their  sixteenth  anni¬ 
versary.  Two  other  Lone  Scouts  and  my¬ 
self  attended.  We  were  at  once  recognized 
and  admitted.  After  the  services  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Scout  Commissioner  invited  us  to  troop 
meetings  and  asked  us  to  come  to  him  at 
any  time  if  we  needed  help  in  our  scout 
work.  They  also  invited  us  to  a  scout  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  on  Jhe  following  Friday 
night. 

They  were  very  courteous  and  we,  as 
Lone  Scouts,  surely  appreciated  it.  for  it 
proved  to  us  that  we  can  live  in  friendship 
and  harmony  witth  the  Boy  Scouts  while 
each  organization  carries  out  its  own  work. 

A  brother  scout, 

LEWIS  GAY,  (5  points) 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

I  have  Just  answered  the  roil  cail  for 
1926,  and  sent  in  my  report  for  the  third 
degree.  I  expect  the  third  degree  badge  in 
about  two  weeks. 

I  agree  with  Paul  Tilford  on  the  “Radio 
Question.”  I  have  a  five  tube  Atwater- 
Kent.  On  New  Year’s  night  (January  1, 
1926)  we  heard  music  from  London.  In 
the  fall  I  used  to  get  Fort  Worth  and  St. 
Paul. 

Don’t  you  think  It  would  be  fine  to  have 
*  “Radio  Corner”  in  the  Lone  Scout  col¬ 
umn. 

Would  like  to  hear  from  someone  inter¬ 
ested  in  Radio  and  Electricity. 

From  a  Lone  Scout, 

CLARENCE  M.  OWENS  (5  points) 
Unlondale,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

When  I  come  home  at  night  from  school 
1  get  my  work  clothes  on  then  feed  chick¬ 
ens,  get  kindling  and  cobs  to  build  fires  in 
the  morning.  Then  comes  the  milking  and 


“l  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
wh  i  c  h  it  stands 
with  liberty  ana 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout. 


feeding,  and  recreation  or  scout  study  and 
school  work. 

When  we  get  up  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  I  have  a  study  time,  then  break¬ 
fast.  After  that  I  do  my  piano  practice 
then  we  watch  for  the  school  truck. 

On  Saturdays  I  take  my  music  lesson 
then  most  of  the  forenoon  I  put  to  hikes 
and  other  scout  amusement;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  do  whatever  Dad  has  for  me  to 
work  at. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  Lone 
Scouts. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

W.  A.  SHIPMAN,  (5  points) 

R.  D.  No.  7,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  have  started  stamp  collecting.  I  find 
that  it  is  a  very  interesting  occupation  and 
I  get  much  fun  out  of  it.  I  have  about  one 
hundred  stamps  in  my  collection.  There 
is  one  from  about  every  country  in  Europe 
and  I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of 
the  first  stamps  printed  in  America  and  all 
different  kinds  of  stamps  printed  since 
then. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

CARL  GREEN,  (5  points) 
Alfred  Stafion,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

How  many  of  you  are  interested  in  radios 
and  electricity? 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  all  of  you 
scouts  interested  in  these. 

I  am  13  years  old  and  in  my  first  year 
high  school. 

How  many  of  you  like  to  skii ?  I  have  a 
pair  of  skiis  6'/2  feet  long  and  a  long  hill 
to  skii  down. 

We  have  three  horses,  7  cows  and  6 
calves. 

CLIFTON  MAC  INTOSH  (5  points) 

R.  F.  D.  No  2,  Almond,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Editor  and  Scouts: 

I  am  just  studying  my  second  degree.  I 
find  it  is  getting  more  and  more  interesting. 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about  trees.  I 
am  making  a  hobby  of  gathering  wood.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  brother  scouts  send 
me  some,  any  kind  will  do.  I  think  every¬ 
body  that  can  should  help  some  other  scout 
with  his  collection.  It  creates  a  brotherly 
spirit. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

F.  MERLE  FLAUGH,  (5  points) 

R.  D.  No  6,  Meadville,  Pa. 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 
Rutledge,  and  to  receive  in  their  turn 
his  remorseless  reprimands  for  their 
own  lack  of  firmness.  When  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  reasons  which  Lati¬ 
mer  had  given  them,  and  actually  mani¬ 
fested  sympathy  with  those  reasons,  he 
was  more  contemptuous  than  ever,  and 
wondered  why  he  should  be  doomed  to 
work  with  a  party  of  emotional  senti¬ 
mentalists. 

Rutledge  went  to  bed  that  night  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  colonies  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  civil  war.  Considering  what 
was  happening  elsewhere  in  America, 
the  conviction  did  not  demand  much 
foresight. 

( Continued  Next  Week ) 


Work  With  Head,  Hand,  and  Heart 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Alfred  E.  Smith 


Here  is  a  clear ,  forceful  message  from 
'a  man  who  has  fought  his  way  to  the  top 
from  poverty.  He  is  nozv  Governor  of 
New  York  State  and  whether  or  not  we 
‘approve  all  his  policies ,  we  must  admit 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
forceful  men  in  American  public  life 
today. 

To  the  Boys  on  American  Farms:— 
hTOTHING  makes  for  greater  success 
.  than  the  habit  of  hard  work.  The  best 
things  of  life  must  be  worked  for,  not 
ialone  wished  for. 

Ambition  without  a  capacity  for  hard 


work  is  mere  day  dreaming.  Learn  to 
work  not  alone  with  your  body  but  with 
your  brain.  Let  your  head  direct  your 
hand.  That  makes  the  difference  between 
the  work  of  cows  and  of  men.  And, 
finally,  work  with  your  heart,  which  means 
with  integrity.  The  best  success  comes 
from  a  combination  of  character  and 
ability,  and  this  applies  to  anybody 
whether  farmer  or  city  dweller. 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH, 
Executive  Chamber,  State  of  New  York. 

(Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 

Copyright,  1926  by  Clarence  Poe ) 
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Hoad  that 
to  E v@xywh&Q 


The  car  and  splendid  roads  have  moved 
your  home  close  to  town  and  made  folks  like 
you  a  part  of  town.  So  the  movie  theatres,  by 
having  more  people  to  entertain,  can  afford  finer 
pictures,  like  First  National  Pictures,  bringing  drama 
and  comedy  to  you  from  everywhere — for  example,  this 
wonderful  picture,  “The  Splendid  Road.” 


^  Anna  Q.  Nilsson 
Lionel  Barryrn 
Robert  Frazer 

personally  directed  by 

Frank  Lloyd 


Brave,  beautiful  girl!  Fighting  her  way  in  the  hurly- 
burly  Gold  Rush  to  California  of  ’49.  From  Boston  and 
'way  round  Cape  Horn  on  a  clipper  ship.  Then  by  wagon- 
train  to  the  feverish  fury  of  the  mining  camps,  where  men 
struggle  for  gold,  and  gamble  gold  for  women.  And  this 
tender,  brave-hearted  girl  is  like  an  angel  of  light— you’ll 
cheer  for  her  as  she  fights  for  three  orphan  children— as 
she  fights  for  the  preservation  of  the  great  love  that  comes 
to  her.  The  biggest,  finest,  sweetest  role  Miss  Nilsson 
has  ever  played. 


You’ll  thrill  to  this  vivid  drama  of  one  of  the  great  epic 
chapters  of  America’s  history,  impressively  portrayed. 
You’ll  appreciate  the  splendid  acting  of  the  great  cast.  It’s 
inspiring — you  can’t  afford  to  miss  it. 


You*ll  Also  Enjoy — 


4  “Joanna”— featuring  Dorothy  Mackaill 
and  Jack  Mulhall.  The  girl  who  owns  a 
million  in  looks,  tumbles  into  a  million 
dollars  In  cash,  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow 
worth  a  dime.  It’s  worth  a  fortune  to  see 
what  happens. 

“Bluebeard’s  Seven  Wives”— with 
Blanche  Sweet,  Lois  Wilson,  Ben  Lyon 
and  a  great  cast.  He  looked  like  a  sheik. 


so  they  tried  to  give  him  seven  wives. 
But  when  a  fellow’s  got  one  sweetheart, 
and  he  loves  her  and  she  lo  -es  him,  you 
can’t  interest  him  in  seventy  wives. 

“Infatuation”— Corinne  Griffith  in  the 
amazing  drama  ofthe  woman  who  sought 
the  path  to  happiness  between  love  for 
her  husband  and  infatuation  for  another 
man. 
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Eat  Bread  Made  From 


Reduce  Your  Weight 

If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post. 
Prepaid. 


POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON,  Inc., BOSTON. 29MAS  ‘ 
Established  1876 


Colds 

Can  be  ended  tomorrow 

That  cold  can  be  ended  in  24  hours. 
(You  can  open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever  and  tone  the  whole  system 
quickly.  HILL’S  will  do  that  for  you, 
as  it  does  this  for  millions.  It  is  the 
supreme  help,  the  complete  help  for 
a  cold.  So  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on  a  lesser 
help,  and  don’t  delay. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
"Record  of  Invention’ ’  form.  No  charge  for 
Information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  '  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  739,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  streei  from  Patent  office),  Washington,  D.C. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


NOTICE  TO  OUR 
READERS 


Remember  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  stops  when  the 
subscription  expires. 

Look  at  the  yellow  label 
on  your  paper.  If  it  reads 
“Feb.,  1926“,  your  sub¬ 
scription  has  expired  and 
this  is  the  last  issue  you 
will  receive. 

So  don’t  delay.  Send 
your  renewal  at  once.  Then 
you  will  not  miss  an  issue 
of  the  paper. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  27,  1926 

Fish  Out  of  Cans 

3-ATested  Recipes  for  the  Lenten  Season  or  Any  Time 


/^\NE  May  live  so  far  from  seashore 
river  or  trout  stream  that  fresh 
fish  is  an  almost  impossible  luxury,  or 
even  in  more  favored  localities  fisher¬ 
man’s  luck  or  a  negligent  dealer  may 
make  it  desirable  to  use  the  fish  that 
comes  in  cans  for  a  lenten  dish. 

Any  of  the  following  dishes  will  justi¬ 
fy  the  use  of  a  can  opener  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  jokemaker  who  aims  his 
darts  at  our  modern  time-savers. — L. 
M.  T. 

Hot  Salmon  Sandwiches:  Soak  half  a 
loaf  of  stale  bread  in  hot  sweet  milk, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  half  a  small 
onion  chopped  fine,  two  stalks  of  celery 
chopped  and  one  tart  apple  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Put  a  layer  of  this  bread  dress¬ 
ing  in  bottom  of  casserole,  cover  with 
a  small  can  of  salmon,  spread  the  rest 
of  dressing  over  top  and  bake  twenty 
minutes  in  hot  oven.  Invert  over  plat¬ 
ter  on  which  it  is  to  be  served,  and  be 
careful  not  to  break  dressing  crust.  Cut 
in  three  inch  squares  and  serve  with  or 
without  a  sauce. 

Most  fish  dishes  are  improved  by  adding 
acid  in  some  form.  This  particular  sand - 
wich  is  much  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a 
tomato  sauce. 

Sardines  with  Italian  Sauce:  Remove 
sardines  from  can  and  heap  them  on 
platter  for  serving,  setting  dish  in 
warming  oven  while  following  sauce  is 
made.  Brown  two  and  one-half  table¬ 
spoonfuls  butter  in  sauce  pan,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  finely  chopped  onion, 
two  tablespoonfuls  finely  chopped  car¬ 
rot,  two  tablespoonfuls  finely  chopped 
lean  ham,  six  peppercorns,  three  cloves, 
two  sprays  marjoram,  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  flour  and  one-half  teaspoonful  salt. 
Cook  until  flour  is  brown.  Stir  in  one 
cupful  brown  stock,  and  one  cupful 
grape  juice.  Simmer  five  minutes,  stir 
in  two  teaspoonfuls  finely  chopped 
parsley  and  pour  over  fish  which  by 
this  time  should  be  warm  enough  that 
the  hot  sauce  brings  it  to  temperature 
for  serving. 

Here  is  an  unusual  sauce  but  a  good  one. 
If  you  don’t  have  the  herbs,  and  other 
seasonings,  required,  try  it  zvith  zvhat  you 
have.  But  a  well  stocked  spice  and  sea¬ 
soning  shelf  often  makes  plain  foods  more 
appetising.  The  spice  shelf  is  the  sort  of 
thing  zve  can  add  to  from  time  to  time. 

Salmon-Spinach  Balls:  Cook  spinach 
to  make  two  cupfuls  when  drained  and 
chopped  fine.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  orange 
juice.  Add  one  cupful  fine  salmon  from 
which  bones  and  skin  have  been  remov¬ 
ed.  Form  in  ball  about  the  size  of  large 
marbles  and  serve  with  a  tomato  sauce 
or  a  wdiite  sauce  well  seasoned  with  salt 
and  paprika. 

Try  this  once  and  see  if  one  doesn’t 
help  the  other,  both  from  point  of  flavor 
and  of  nutrition. 

Baked  Salmon:  To  one  can  of  salmon 
add  one  cupful  cracker  crumbs,  one- 
half  onion  chopped  fine,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
pepper,  two  teaspoonfuls  butter  and  one 
teaspoonful  chopped  parsley.  Put  in 
baking  dish  and  over  the  top  lay  very 
thin  slices  of  lemon.  Bake  twenty  min¬ 
utes  and  serve  hot  with  a  brown  sauce 
to  which  one  teaspoonful  tomato  catsup 
and  a  few  drops  Worcestershire  sauce 
have  been  added. 

Here  is  a  well  seasoned  loaf,  quite  a 
contrast  to  many  of  the  dry  “bready” 
recipes  so  often  seen. 

Tuna  Fish  Salad:  Soak  one  envelope 
gelatine  in  one-fourth  cupful  hot  water, 
and  stir  it  into  two  cupfuls  tomato 
juice,  that  has  been  brought  to  scalding 
temperature,  add  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
salt  and  half  as  much  pepper.  Chill  un¬ 
til  gelatine  begins  to  set,  add  one  small 
can  tuna  fish,  one-half  cupful  chopped 


olives,  two  cupfuls  chopped  celery,  one 
green  pepper  chopped  fine  and  one- 
fourth  cupful  mayonnaise.  Pour  into 
grape  fruit  or  apple  shells  and  just  be¬ 
fore  serving  pour  a  very  little  mayon¬ 
naise  over  top. 

If  tomato  juice  is  combined  zvith  the 
rest  of  the  mixture,  the  desirable  acid  is 
supplied.  Tomato  puree  mixed  into  the 
mayonnaise  offers  a  pleasant  variation. 


Are  You  Using1  Choice  Beef? 

ANY  woman  who  has  kept  house  at  a 
**  distance  from  market  supplies 
knows  what  a  proposition  it  is  to  have 
fresh  meats  deliciously  cooked  any  time 
she  wrants  it.  As  we  have  suggested  be¬ 
fore,  one  wray  out  is  to  can  a  supply  of 
roasted,  broiled  or  stewed  meats  and  use 


Clothes  for  the  Juniors 


Pattern  2353  shows  a  cute  little  waist  and 
trousers  for  the  small  boy.  The  pattern  can  be 
used  for  wash  suits  for  ordinary  wear  or  for 
velveteen  trousers  and  white  silk  waist  for  special 
occasions.  It  co  tes  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  1C  and 
12  years.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  26-inch 
material  for  trousers  and  collar  and  1  Vi  yards 
26-inch  material  for  waist.  Price  13c. 


these  when  it  is  not  practicable  to  get  it 
fresh. 

Not  very  long  ago  we  printed  recipes 
for  using  up  the  supply  of  fresh  pork. 
But  just  now  an  informal  and  individual 
“Kill  the  Kow”  campaign  is  going  on  in 
many  farm  families,  and  the  meat  has  to 
be  cared  for  in  one  way  or  other.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  meat  wagon  which  ped¬ 
dles  the  meat  and  Mrs.  Housewife  has 
to  do  her  best  to  choose  a  cut  which 
will  be  relished  after  she  has  done  her 
best  to  make  it  palatable. 

But  her  best  may  not  always  bring  to 
the  table  the  juicy,  flavor-full  roast  or 
steak  that  everybody  smacks  his  lips 
over  and  asks  for  more.  If  it  was  not 
a  good  piece  to  start  with,  her  efforts 
can  only  partially  hide  that  unpleasant 
fact. 

Selecting  Good  Meat 

And  how  many  women — or  men,  for 
that  matter — can  tell  a  good  cut  when 
they  see  it?  It  should  be  light  red  in 
color  with  little  streaks  of  “marblings” 
of  creamy  white  fat  mixed  through  it. 
The  outside  layer  of  fat  is  also  this  same 
healthy,  young  white  color.  For  com¬ 
monly  dark  red  is  the  color  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  part  while  the  fat  is  all  outside 
and  yellow  in  color.  It  is  the  marbled 
fat  which  gives  the  good  flavor  to  the 
meat  and  makes  it  tender  and  juicy. 

So  we  say  that  when  you  select  a 
piece  of  beef,  have  it  a  good  piece  to 
start  with  and  your  labor  will  not  be  in 
vain. 


Meat  which  is  raw  when  put  into  tha 
can  for  sterilizing  has  the  flavor  of  stew¬ 
ed  or  boiled  meat.  If  one  wants  the 
“tasty”  brown  flavor  of  a  roast  or  steak, 
the  meat  must  be  put  through  the  roast¬ 
ing  or  broiling  process  before  canning. 

As  we  have  printed  meat  canning 
recipes  before,  we  shall  not  do  so  here. 
But  if  any  reader  wishes  directions  for 
canning  or  curing  beef,  a  request  accom¬ 
panied  by  addressed,  stamped  envelope 
will  bring  them. 

The  Evergreen -like  Kochia 

TPHE  kochia  has  the  appearance  of  an 
evergreen  of  the  small  compact 
kind,  but  it  is  an  annual  and  a  very  rapid 
growing  annual  at  that.  These  plants 
shown  above  are  the  natural  habit  of 
the  kochia  when  not  pruned,  but  like 
the  privet,  arborvitae  or  cedar,  they  may 
be  pruned  into  any  form  desired.  They 
make  a  very  nice  quick  growing  lawn 
hedge  when  primed  to  form  or  left  to 
grow  natural.  In  the  fall  the  foliage 


Pattern  2630  shows  a  model  designed  for  the 
little  girl’s  general-purpose  frock,  especially 
good  for  s-'ool.  The  pattern  can  be  used  for 
woolen,  linen  or  cotton  materials.  It  comes  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  40-inch  material  with  Y\  yard, 
22-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remit¬ 
tance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  We  also  suggest 
that  you  send  12  cents  extra  for  a  copy 
of  our  Spring  Fashion  Magazine  and 
mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


turns  from  light  green  through  shades 
of  yellow  and  red  to  the  purplish  bronze 
of  autumn  leaves,  making  a  striking  ef¬ 
fect,  from  which  it  gets  its  common 
name  of  “burning  bush”.  The  seeds 
self-sow  and  in -the  spring  hundreds  of 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  waste  spots 
about  that  may  be  easily  transplanted 
to  where  wanted. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


Every  housewife  has  a  right  to  a  good 
knife  sharpener. 

*  *  * 

Strong  soap  is  not  good  for  linoleum. 


Demonstrated  All  Phases  of  Home¬ 
making 
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Farmers’  Week  Interests  Women 


Questions  from  Our  Readers  Are  Printed  tor  Your  Information 
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Extra  help  on  washdayf 
Quick,  safe  and  thorough 
cleanliness! 

Splendid  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt- loosening  naptha^ 
working  hand-in-hand, 
make  Fels-Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap,  in  any 
shape  or  form! 

Get  this  extra  help  fot 
yourself!  Isn’t  it  worth  a 
penny  more  a  week — this 
extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels-Naptha — especially 
when  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
in  the  end? 

Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


_ _ After  A  Bath, 

With 

Cuticura  Soap 

Dust  With 

CuticuraT  alcum 

Delicately  Medicated 
Of  Pleasing  Fragrance 


In  addition  to  these  very  fundamental 
subjects  of  interest,  there  were  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  winter  decorations  in  the  home, 
kitchen  and  laundry  conveniences,  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  for  home  use,  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  easy  methods  of  home  dress¬ 
making,  and  on  the  proper  way  of  setting 
a  table,  as  well  as  Easter  entertaining  of 
children. 

The  subject  of  flowers  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  to  women,  and  the  green  houses 
were  aflame  with  the  glory  of  plants  in 
full  blossom.  In  addition  to  this,  talks 
were  given  on  the  care  of  house  plants, 
and  how  to  keep  cut  flowers  fresh. 

Not  all  of  the  women,  by  any  means, 
were  interested  in  the  so-called  home¬ 
makers’  program,  but  attended  the  grange 
program,  or  the  one  especially  for  girl 
scout  leaders.  Indeed  many  of  the  wo¬ 
men  ignored  entirely  the  program  designed 
for  women,  and  went  over  to  the  men’s 
side  and  attended  lectures  dealing  with 
the  management  of  poultry  and  such  sub¬ 
jects. 

At  any  rate,  the  interests  of  Farmers’ 
Week  were  varied,  and  on  all  sides,  c  :e 
could  hear  the  women  marveling  at  the 
wonderful  things  which  a  girl  or  woman 
can  learn  in  a  week’s  time  there.  Most 
of  them  regretted  that  they  had  not  al¬ 
ways  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  in  their 
girlhood. 

What  Makes  Fudge  Curdle? 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  makes 
crown  sugar  fudge  curdle?  I  have  made  it 
several  times  but  have  the  same  results, 
•t  will  lump  and  curdle  in  the  bottom.  I 
stir  it  before  it  begins  to  boil  to  dissolve 

YorkSU9ar‘  'S  that  ri9ht?— p-  w-»  New 

’jNffE  acid  which  appears  in  brown 
sugar  or  molasses  is  responsible  for 
fhe  curdling  of  your  brown  sugar  fudge. 
If  you  wish  to  prevent  the  curdling  a 
"very  small  amount  of  soda  might  be 
mixed  with  your  brown  sugar.  How¬ 
ever  I  often  use  water  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  butter  in  making  brown 
sugar  fudge  just  to  avoid  this  curdling. 
I  am  not  particularly  in  favor  of  using 
fhe  soda  as  it  is  apt  to  taste,  and  by  us- 
,ng  the  water  the  curdling  is  avoided. 


C"pO  those  who  for  years  have  attended 
^  the  Farmers’  Week  program  at  the 
University,  the  gradual  development  of 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell 
University,  the  gradual  development  of 
women’s  interests  is  quite  apparent. 
Whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  women  were 
largely  concerned  with  matters  of  the 
home  itself,  their  present  interests  have 
branched  out  into  the  community,  and  into 
state  and  national  affairs.  Such  questions 
as  world’s  peace,  effective  prohibition  and 
practical  means  of  achieving  these  results 
formed  a  part  of  the  program. 

But  the  fact  that  these  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  received  a  due  share  of  their 
attention,  did  not  detract  one  whit  from 
the  lively  interest  displayed  in  the  feature 
most  intimately  related  to  the  home — the 
nursery  school.  Practically  any  hour  of 
the  day  when  the  school  was  in  session, 
groups  of  women  could  be  seen  wending 
their  way  to  the  1  ouse  where  Dr.  Nellie 
Perkins  and  her  specially  trained  assistants 
directed  the  activities  of  little  folks  too 
small  for  regular  school  work.  These 
visits  were  prompted  by  more  than  a  de¬ 
sire  to  see  winsome  children  at  little  tasks 
very  real  to  them.  It  was  to  observe  this 
same  winsomeness  directed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  cild  learned  self-control  there¬ 
by  becoming  a  greater  comfort  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  as  well  as  to  all  with 
whom  he  associates. 

This  trend  towards  dignifying  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  training  children,  whether  in  the 
home,  the  school  or  in  community  organ¬ 
izations,  was  the  theme  of  many  lectures 
and  demonstrations  during  Farmers’  Week. 


used  for  weights  since  they  are  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  acid  of  the  brine.  Remove 
the  scum  which  forms  on  top  when  it  is 
noticed  and  see  that  the  kraut  is  kept 
covered  with  brine.  Keep  a  clean  cloth 
over  the  top  of  the  crock  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  dust,  dirt,  and  insects  cannot 
get  in.  When  the  kraut  is  cured,  which 
will  be  from  2  to  3  weeks  in  warm 
weather  and  from  6  to  8  weeks  in  win¬ 
ter,  it  may  be  canned. 

For  canning  pack  the  kraut  into  the 
jars  and  add  no  water.  Adjust  the  rub¬ 
bers  and  covers.  Heat  the  jars  for  1 
hour  in  the  hot-water  bath  or  for  40 
minutes  in  the  steam-pressure  cooker. 


I  Make  My  Lemon  Flavoring 

T  scrub  and  clean  a  fresh  lemon 
thoroughly,  wiping  it  dry.  Then  I 
sprinkle  some  granulated  sugar  on  the 
table.  In  this  I  roll  the  lemon  round 
and  round  until  the  oil  is  taken  from 
the  skin  of  it.  I  keep  this  sugar  in  a 
covered  or  air-tight  dish  or  glass.  In 
baking  cake  or  preparing  any  dish  or 
drink  where  lemon  flavor  is  desired,  of 
this  sugar  is  used  to  give  it  the  desired 
flavor.  The  remainder  of  the  sugar 
used  is  just  the  plain  sugar.  When  I 
wish  to  use  orange  flavor  I  get  it  the 
same  way. — Mrs.  W.  E.  F. 


more  time  for  such  requests  to  appear  in 
the  paper.  We  are  printing  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  because  we  are  sure 
the  same  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  other  readers: 

Remove  the  outside  leaves  and  hard 
core  of  cabbage.  Cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  pack  in  layers,  3  to  6  inches  deep, 
in  a  crock  or  keg.  Sprinkle  every  layer 
with  salt,  repeating  the  process  until  the 
cabbage  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top.  For  every  100  pounds  of  shredded 
cabbage  use  10  to  12  cupfuls  of  salt. 
Press  the  cabbage  down  until  the  brine 
covers  it,  place  a  few  leaves  over  the 
top,  arrange  a  clean  board  or  plate  over 
the  leaves  and  weight  it  down  with  a 
heavy  block.  Lime  stones  should  not  be 


Remember  Aunt  Janet’s  Contest 

On  March  15th,  the  kitchen  work  step 
saving  contest  will  close.  Many  fine 
letters  containing  really  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  have  already  come  into  this  office. 
You  may  have  some  equally  fine  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  you  do  have  any,  they  should 
be  submitted  before  March  15th  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  not  exceeding  200  words. 
Address  your  letters  c|o  Aunt  Janet, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


— and  there’s  a  set  ot  these 
Cookie  Cutters  /or  YOU! 

CHILDREN  can  hardly  wait  until  cookies  are  out 
of  the  oven  when  they’re  made  with  these  ani¬ 
mal  cutters.  Four  in  the  set — cat,  lamb,  goose  and  bunny. 
And  they’ll  cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mailing 
cost — 15c.  With  them  we’ll  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  too. 

The  cookies  you’ll  make  are  examples  of  the  many  good 
things  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis  is  pure  and 
sure — it  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in  texture  and  more  easily 
digested.  Biscuits  feathery  light,  cakes  and  cookies  so  palat¬ 
able  and  pleasing!  And  in  addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  you 
use  no  more  than  of  any  other  high  grade  baking  powder. 

Bake  it  BEST  ivith 

AVIS 

BAKING  POWDER 


B.  DAVIS  CO. 

Dept.  M-IOHobokcn,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  As  per  y  ■'ur  offer,  please  send  mg 
the  Cookie  Cutters  and  the  Cook  Book.  I  en¬ 
close  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


Some  very  good  cooks  say  that  no  harm 
is  done  if  the  mixture  does  curdle  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  never  quite  as 
smooth  afte'r  the  curdling  takes  place. 
Use  as  much  water  as  the  recipe  calls 
for  milk  and  use  a  little  more  butter 
than  the  recipe  calls  for. 

Stirring  before  the  mixture  boils  will 
not  have  any  unfavorable  effect.  How¬ 
ever,  stirring  after  it  boils  causes  fudge 
to  be  grainy. 


How  to  Make  Sauerkraut 

Kindly  print  in  your  paper  a  good  recipe 
for  sauerkraut  making  and  canning.  Should 
it  be  put  in  a  wooden  barrel  or  a  crock, 
and  is  it  better  to  cut  it  fine  or  to  cut  it 
coarse?  How  much  salt  does  it  take? — 
New  York. 

"WYE  again  insist  that  requests  be  sign- 
”  ed  with  name  and  address  of  the 
writer.  When  this  is  done  we  can  an¬ 
swer  the  writer’s  request  directly  and 
thereby  save  time  as  it  always  takes 


E3001-2  kimono  of  Japanese  crepe  em¬ 
broidered  in  tufted  work,  just  like  the  old 
fashioned  counterpanes.  To  do  the  work 
take  a  short  stitch  in  each  dot,  where  a 
tuft  is  to  be,  running  along  from  dot  to  dot, 
as  in  darning  stitch.  Then  cut  between  the 
stitches,  and  trim  off  to  form  tufts..  Use 
the  floss  double,  if  it  is  not  coarse  enough 
to  make  a  tuft  as  large  as  you  like.  Crepe 
for  kimonos  is  supplied  in  rose,  yellow  and 
lavender.  Tuftjng  is  white.  Japanese 
crepe  stamped  for  kimono  with  material  for 
tufting  $2.50. 


For  these  cutters 
(here  shown  life 
size)  clip  this  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  to¬ 
day. 

Write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


Only  one  set  of  these  Cookie  Cutters  can  be  sent 
to  a  family ;  this  offer  expires  April  j,  1 926. 


Address.. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  fone3,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

words.  ...  , . 

Place  your  wwnts  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 

ison  “Bettei  -Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Nc  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  SHIRTS.  566  Broadway.  New  York. 

WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 

3  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN- 
TERN  ATIONAL  SILO  CO-  Mearh-ille.  Pa. 

WANTED— Reliable  agents  for  the  Griffin  Silo 
yyith  its  famous  Continuous  Door  Front.  _  Earn 
vour  Silo  by  commissions.  Exclusive  territory — 
Sold  c.  o.  d.  or  Time  Payments.  Write  for  big 
free  catalogue.  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EARN  $8.00  per  barrel  selling  Quality  Oils 

qnd  Grease  direct  to  automobile  and  tractor  own¬ 
ers,  garages  and  stores,  in  small  towns  and 
rural  district's.  We  pay  you  each  week.  All 
products  guaranteed  by  a  40-year-old  company. 
MANUFACTURERS  OIL  &  GREASE  CO., 
Dept.  6,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 

book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

CATTLE 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
%  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKTLL  FARMS.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  lr.  owner.  Hopewell  Tunetion,  N  Y 

’  MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

—We  are  offering  choice  young  bulls  and  heifers 
out  of  record  ,  of  merit  dams  sired  by  a  son  of 
Lady  Clay  3d.,  record  12000  lbj.  Farmers  prices. 
Herd  accredited.  W.  W.  CURTIS,  Hilton, 
N.  Y. _ 

50  DURHAM  HEIFERS  for  sale,  about  Vi 

freshening  this  spring,  balance  due  this  fall. 
L,  BEYER,  33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calves 

from  record  of  merit  dams.  Herd  accredited. 
J.  E.  BKEDLE.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Registered  Holstein  bull  calf  4 
to  8  months  old,  Dam  and  Sire’s  dam  must  have 
year  recorus  of  500  lbs.  butterfat.  Herd  must 
be  Accredited  and  free  from  Abortion.  State 
full  part-'culars  in  first  letter.  WM.  VOLLMER, 
Akron,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  Bull  calf, 

two  months  old,  bv  an  A.R.  Sire,  price  $40.00. 
HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— Best  farm  and 

stock  dog,  get  cows  alone,  slow  heel  drivers  that 
know  when  milking  time  conies.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS.  Belfast,  Maine. 


“IF  YOU  WERE  A  MONKEY,”  instinct 
would  tell  you  Vaccination  promotes  health  and 
beauty.  Buy  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds, 
natural  heelers,  reduced  prices  for  short  time 
for  those  who  have  waited.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon.  N.  Y.  _ 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  arid  Welsh  shepherds 

pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spared  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
PROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills.  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BRED  Newfoundland  puppies, 

fcligib’e  to  registration.  Males  $25.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N-  Y. 


TWO  fine  Pedigreed  Scotch  Collies,  females, 
age  8  months.  TRACY  NEISH,  De  Lancey, 
N.  Y.   


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


ALL  OUR  BIRDS  are  inspected  and  marked 
by  expert  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  L’niversity.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  us  postcard  for  our  big  chick 
catalogue.  liOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave. 
10,  Hoytville,  O. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


American  Agriculturist,  February  27,  192§ 
MISCELLANEOUS 


QUALITY  BREEDERS  or  baby  chicks.  State 
variety.  Thousands  pure,  .hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 
Nelson,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3  each;  also 
Fox  Terrier  dogs.  MRS.  W.  H.  COOLEYr, 
Albion,  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLJES 

BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS— Turkey  rais- 
ers  send  for  my  free  booklet  on  Blackhead.  Ad- 
dress,  J.  M.  KELSCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS— Brooder  stoves,  practically  new 
1925.  Two  No.  12  Newtowns,  $27  apiece,  cost 
$40;  2  500  chick  Imperials,  $9  apiece.  Guar¬ 
anteed  perfect.  PAUL  KTJHL.  Copper  Hill, 
N.  J. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOATS,  Toggenburg  Strain,  $25  to 
$75  each.  WALTER  V.  OLNEY,  R.  F.  D., 
No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ONE  Fox  hound.  2  pups,  6  months  old,  bred 

for  coon.  NOLAND  II.  SMITH,  R  No.  20, 
Dryden,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

TWO  proven  White  Collie  studs,  both  heel 

drivers  and  prize  winners.  Real  bargains. 
MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EGGS — POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BUFF  ORPHTNGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 

bes  stock  of  Win.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5.  per 
setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— Mammouth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 

Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  lightest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio, _ 

CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 

100%  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  of  our 
hew  and  improved  stock.  TWIN  HATCHERY, 
jVT cAlb  tervilie.  Pa. 

"  BARRED  ROCKS.  Pedigreed  and  Certified 
inales.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Highest 
Record  flock,  Ithaca  A.  R.  Breeding  Project, 
1925.  Won  three  cups  Ithaca  Production  Show, 
19?5.  White  Diarrhoea  free  flock.  8  years  NJ 
York  State  Certification.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Also  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Early 
Ohio,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn 
the  worlds  best  lavers,  Babv  Chicks,  circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 
ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY.  Elgin.  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 25  Certified  Chicks  &  Cockerels; 

75  Selected  Cockerels,  all  March-hatched,  and 
from  Certified  Stock.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Our 
stock  won  blue  ribbons  at  County  Fairs, ’and 
1st,  &  2d,  pullets  at  Cornell  College  Show,  Dec. 
2-5,  1926,  in  class  of  68  single  entries.  Price, 
$3.00-$10.00.  Also,  chicks  and  eggs.  Folder 
Free.  WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West 
Berne.  N.  Y. 

WHARTON’S  CHICKS  are  high  in  quality 
and  reasonable  in  price.  All  our  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  personal  supervision  of  hatchery 
owner.  Write  for  special  price  list.  WHAR¬ 
TON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  101.  Wharton,  O. 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  you  our  beautiful 
new  book  free  of  charge  on  baby  chicks.  It  is 
more  than  just  a  catalogue.  W.  F.  ILILLPOT, 
Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 
lings,  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS.  They  cost 
no  more  and  vou  can  feel  safe.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Write  todav.  WOLF  HATCHING 
&  BREEDING  CO..  Box  1,  Gibsonburg,  O. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  my  fine  flock  of 
200  Certified  White  Leghorns  will  assure  you 
more  net  profits  for  the  future,  $10  per  hundred. 
Also  have  eggs  from  A  grade  stock  mated  to 
Certified  cockerels.  $7  per  hundred.  H.  M. 
SCOTT.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  TancreJ  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLFR  AND  SON, 
TTughesville,  Penna. 

50  PRODUCTION  BRED  ’  Certified  White 
Leghorn  hens,  $4  each;  also  75  grade  A  selected 
breeding  hens,  $2.50  each.  Member  New  YTork 
State  Co-Operative  Poultry  Association.  H.  M. 
SCOTT.  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

YEARLING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms 
and  young  hens.'  MRS.  EDW.  H  ANNUM, 
Chester  Co..  Rosedale.  Pa. 

PUREBRED  TOULOUSE  GANDER.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Jersey  Giant  hatching  eggs.  Stock 
hatched  from  eggs  purchased  from  Marcy  Farms 
First  Prize  Winners,  Madison  Square  Garden!. 
MABEL  PRICE,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Anconas,  Jersey 
Black  Giants.  Better-hatched  Baby  Chicks. 

Cockerels.  Big  offers  on  brooders  now.  White 
Holland  Turkey  eggs.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS.  Hammond,  New  York. 

100  PURE  bred  White  Leghorn  pullets  now- 
laying.  $2  each.  Coons  furnished  free  in  lots 
of  20.  W.  ACKERMAN,  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville.  N.  Y. 

PRODLTCTION  BRED  White  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks,  trapnested  stock.  $25  per  100.  Prepaid 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  EDWARD  A.  HIRT, 
So.  Weymouth.  Mass. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $3  each.  MRS.  DAVID  JENKINS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  cockerels,  Park 
Strain:  also  Beagle  pups  for  sale.  J.  M. 
PARDEE.  North  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous 
Red  Cherry  Strain.  Choice  breeding  cockerels 
a  specialty.  SPRINGDALE'  FARM,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys.  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Free  from  disease. 
Enclose  stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs,  $2  per  15. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  ROCK  chicks  and  eggs,  18c 
up;  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14c  up.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

BOURBON  RED  toms,  $12;  also  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  $5  each  and  pullets  $2.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SO?’S’  NURSERIES.  Dept.  J., 
Rochester  N  Y. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  who  prefers 

country  work.  Good  home,  permanent  position, 
dairy  and  general  farm  work,  satisfactory  wages. 
Give  full  information  in  answering  this  ad. 
WOLFORD  BROS.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MEN  who  have  spare  time  can 

convert  it  into  cash  by  representing  a  large  and 
responsible  concern,  making  equipment  that  will 
enable  poultrymen  to  get  greater  results  and  in¬ 
creased  profits.  If  interested  address  Box  352, 
Herkimer.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Refined  girl  for  general  housework 

in  pleasant  home  where  there  are  children. 
Wages  $7.00  to  $10.00  a  week  at  start,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability.  MRS.  D.  C.  KERR,  201  Stewart 
Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 

small  dairy  of  registered  Tiolsteins.  Wages 
$75.00  per  month  with  privileges.  Good  House 
with  modern  improvements.  State  experience  and 
references.  Farm  located  near  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  Dutchess  County.  HENRY  MORGEN- 
THAU,  JR.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y"ork  City. 

HONEY 

CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here  Dark  Clover,-  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  FORD  MADE  IT  POPULAR— 
Manual  of  Old  Time  Dances.  Tells  how  to  da 
the  Portland  Fancy,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Money 
Musk,  Speed  the  Plow,  and  21  others.  Send 
25c.  Box  194,  Dept.  A,  Belfast,  Maine. 

J.  B.  COLT  light  plant,  new,  has  not  been 
uncrated,  will  sell  for  any  reasonable  offer,  with 
or  without  fixtures.  ERVIN  A.  DIETZ,  Central 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  International  Feed  Grinder, 
Type  B;  1  International  Hand  Corn  Sheller;  1 
Gould  Hand  Sprayer,  outfit.  C.  FELCH,  Flor- 
ham  Park,  N.  J. 

HERCULES  lyi  Horse  Engine,  nearly  new, 
$30;  Milker  vacuum  pump,  $40;  Universal 
double  unit,  $45.  Wasted  Delco  plant.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. _ 

FARMER  BILL  PHILOSOPHY— may  in¬ 
terest  you.  Original  anyway.  10c  brings  it  to 
you.  WM.  A.  GLASGOW,  Fabius,  N,  Y. 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER.  Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  East 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


150  NOTEHEADS.  100  white  envelopes,  print-, 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 

PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  Farmers, 

Poultrymen,  Dairymen.  Cuts  of  -Cattle,  Poultry, 
Swine  printed  free.  Rock-bottom  Prices.  Sam¬ 
ples.  ECONOMY  PRESS,  B67,  Millbury,  Mass. 

RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING" 

WANTED — Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Tallow,  Wool 
and  Skins.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Write  for 
price  list.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon, 
N.  J'.  Est.  1876. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_ WANTAC.IL  (T-  LI  N.  V. _ 

IF  you  are  interested  in  Florida,  write  us  for 

booklet  and  we  will  send  you  free  booklet  if  you 
will  mention  American  Agriculturist.  B.  L, 
KESSLER,  Fort  Pierce  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 


HORSES 


PURE  BRED  Perclieron  Stallion,  five  years, 
sound  and  gentle.  DIETZ  BROS.,  R.  D.  5, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  I  AMES  E. 
DANTE.  TR  .  East  Worcester.  N  Y 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK- 

ER  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
life  during  the  -Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  461 
4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds, 
write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  and 
educational  books  sold  at  bargain  prices.  List 
free.  (Courses  bought).  Y.  HANFLING,  799 
Broadway,  New  York. 


100  GENUINE  Aspirin  Tablets  48c  prepaid. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Sample  Free.  Agent 
Wanted,  GOSNEY,  New  Dorp,  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 
coating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  heating  boilers, 
radiators,  pri  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  water 
systems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na¬ 
tional  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
their  label  sold.  L.  P.  WORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 


“FERTILIZERS  to  Fit  Your  Needs”  is  name 
of  our  booklet.  We  will  send  you  free  of  charge. 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LET  US  SEND  you  our  new  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos”.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N, 
Y. 


IF  YOUR  ROOF  LEAKS,  let  us  send  you 
our  booklet  on  Seal-Tite  method.  MONARCH 
PATNT  CO..  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FOUR  LIGHT  BRAHMA  cockerels,  pure¬ 
bred,  May  batch,  $3  each  for  quick  sale.  Order 
from  this.  JENNIE  YOUNG,  Hamdeti,  N.  Y. 


OUR  1926  CATALOGUE  is  readv  for  you. 
Write  for  copy  today.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 
Ill  Main  St..  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO — five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twen¬ 
ty,  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Paducah,  Kv. 


VERMONT  SPRUCE  GUM,  new  crop,  pure 
gum,  healthy  to  chew,  nice  box  full,  25c;  3 
boxes  for  50c.  Postpaid.  H.  W.  HUBBELL, 
West  Hill.  Rochester,  Vt. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs., 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Vrills^Kentucky. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO  H 
PHELPS.  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 
from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W.  A.  WITHROW.  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  and 
Syrup.  Try  it.  E.  S.  KELLEY,  Orleans,  Vt. 


SALEM  COUNTY,  New  Jersey,  dainr  or 

truck  farm,  93  acres;  twenty  miles  to  Philadel¬ 
phia;  milk  shed;  good  corn  and  alfalfa  district; 
two  miles  to  church,  milk  depot  and  R.  R.  Good 
tearoom  house;  telephone;  soft-  water,  plums; 
peaches;  apples;  pears;  sclioolbus;  basement; 
barn;  twenty-six  stanchions;  boxstalls;  water-; 
bowls;  De  Laval  Milker;  silo;  horsebarn,  $10,000, 
part  cash.  CLEMENT  H.  BASSETT,  Woods- 
town,  NNJ. 

FOR  SALE:  165  acre  farm  (130  tillable;  20 

woodlot)  3  miles  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Elec- 
trically  available.  Good  buildings.  Terms. 
FRANK  J.  WALRATH,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


D  D.  WAKEMAN,  Trutnansburg  Realty  Co., 

Finger  Lakes,  Real  Estate.  Any  size,  kind,  or 
price.  Information  free.  Trutnansburg,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  TO  BE  SOLD  AS  GOING 

CONCERN — Owner  died  January  2,  1926.  Na 
sons  to  carry  on  business.  South-side  Virginia. 
Six  months  free  from  frost.  Cattle  run  out  all 
year.  Labor  cheap  and  plentiful — $1.50  day 
$20.00  to  $25.00  month.  $210.00  weekly  con. 
tract  and  retail  trade.  Contract  price  milk  $4.95 
hundred.  40c  gallon.  Contract  value  $1->0.2U 
week.  Retail,  13c  quart,  8c  pint  Creamery 
pays  45  to  47  for  butter  fat.  Will  sell  - ■ J 
acres  or  220  acres,  bounded  by  corporate  limit* 
Farmville  for  half  mile,  high  fertility,  dairy 
farm  since  1885,  well  watered.  7-room  dwelling 
with  water,  3  tenant  houses.  Land  brings  to- 
bacco,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  grass,  truck.  $18UU.uu 
worth  cantalopes  sold  one  year.  $500.00  rent 
for  10  acres  tobacco  land  1925.  Land  lie.  well 
for  tractor.  Complete  dairy  equipment.  8 
Guernseys,  15  Holsteins  to  sell  with  place,  pure- 
breds  and  grades,  fine  condition,  extra  heavy 
milkers.  15  heifers,  mostly  Guernseys  4U 
acres  alfalfa  and.  blue  grass,  8  acres  alfalfa,  /a 
acres  bottom  land  on  Appomattox  River  for  coin 
and  ensilage.  Easy  shipping  distance,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Roanoke,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Norfolk. 
Farmville  live,  growing  town;  3500  inhabitants. 
State  Teachers’  College  with  1000  students. 
Three  highways,  one  National,  two  State.  $15U,* 
000.00  hotel  erected  1925,  $180,000.00  hospital 
to  be  erected  1926.  Good  school  system.  Hamp¬ 
den  Sydney  College  for  men  seven  miles  distant 
on  State  Highway.  L.  W.  Pratt,  formerly 
LeRaysville,  Pennsylvania,  satisfied  on  adjoining 
farm  west  side  since  1918.  C.  E.  Swift,  ,t?r" 
merly  Mason,  Michigan,  satisfied  on  adjoining 
farm  north-west  since  1918.  Local  reference* 
furnished  prospective  buyers.  In  writing  tot 
terms,  give  bank  or  reliable  references.  Inis 
place  has  changed  hands  only  once  since  royal 
grant  to  members  of  John  Randolph’s  family. 
MARY  JACKSON,  305  Beech  Street.  Farmville, 
Virginia.  — 

FOR  SALE — Money  making  proposition.  165 

acres  alfalfa  and  dairy  farm  in  rich  Chenango 
Valley,  yielding  heavy  crops;  State  road;  80  rods 
to  railroad  station,  milk  plan,  school,  etc.  Dairy 
bringing  monthly  net  income  from  $300-$500  year 
round.  Also  big  income  from  cabbage,  potatoes, 
hens.  Sell  with  or  without  stock.  OLStvw, 
Sherburne  4  Corners,  N.  Y. _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  good  dairy 

farm,  190  acres,  State  Road,  one  mile  to  sta¬ 
tion  and  creamery,  five  minutes  walk  to  churen, 
ten  to  school.  Write  for  booklet.  J.  D.  BUCK* 
Beacon,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Retired  owner. 

TO  RENT — Sixty  acre  dairy  farm  from  April 

First.  Good  house  and  barns  for  about  18  heaa 

of  cattle;  half  mile  from  Syracuse,  New  Yoik. 

References  required.  Inquire— GEORGE  HLK-» 
303  Forman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ . 

FOR  SALE — 110  acre  farm,  nine  room  house, 

water,  electric  lights.  Two  large  barns,  cement 
floor,  silo,  state  highway.  Depot,  creamery; 
store,  gristmill  within  40  rods.  LEONARD  A. 
WALTMAN,  Executor,  New  Albany,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Equipped  dairy  tarm. 

Must  be  reasonable,  near  Albany.  No  agents. 
Box  364,  c|o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


^jnerican  Agriculturist,  February  27,  1926 

Service  Bureau 


Compulsory  Education  m  New  Jersey--- Addressing  Envelopes 


My  son  will  soon  graduate  from  public 
school.  He  is  12  years  old  and  we  Intend 
to  send  him  to  business  school  to  take  up 
a  course  of  study.  The  question  is  this:  In 
about  one  year  he  would  be  through  busi¬ 
ness  school.  Can  I  send  him  to  work  or 
would  he  be  compelled  to  go  co  school  until 
he  is  16  years  of  age.  He  attended  public 
school  only  five  years,  at  the  end  of  this 
term  when  he  graduates.  The  law  here 
compels  a  child  to  attend  school  until  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  objection  to  high 
school  is  a  two  mile  walk  and  then  by  trol- 

Iey  to  the  school  whereas  a  business  school 
s  nearer. — J.  D.  O.,  New  Jersey. 

'THE  Compulsory  Education  Law  in 
A  New  Jersey  requires  that  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen 
years  unless  regularly  and  lawfully  em¬ 
ployed  under  working  papers  or  unless 
excused  from  attendance  at  school  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  for  reasons  of 
health,  etc.,  shall  regularly  attend  a  day 
gchool  at  which  certain  prescribed  sub¬ 
jects  are  taught,  or  obtain  equivalent  in¬ 
struction  elsewhere  than  at  school. 

Attendance  at  business  school  by  the 
twelve  year  old  boy  you  describe  would 
probably  be  deemed  a  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law  if  there  are  taught  there¬ 
in  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Compul¬ 
sory  Education  Law  above  referred  to, 
namely,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  Eng¬ 
lish,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geogra¬ 
phy;  but  upon  the  completion  of  such' 
business  school  course  if  still  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  would  still  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  School  Law,  providing  he  could 
not  then  be  deemed  to  have  completed 
the  full  elementary  and  high  school 
course  of  study. 

Age  Limit  for  Working  Papers 

A  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  can 
only  be  employed  under  an  Age  and 
Schooling  Certificate  and  the  latter  can 
only  be  granted  to  children  at  least  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  who  have  completed 


the  fifth  grade  in  school,  have  attended 
school  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty 
days  immediately  preceding  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  working  papers,  and  are  pro¬ 
nounced  physically  fit  by  the  medical  in¬ 
spector  for  employments  lawful  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen. 


Addressing  Letter  Fake — 

ECAUSE  the  following  fake  in  var¬ 
ious  forms  catches  so  many  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  giving  considerable  space  to 
it  here  in  an  effort  to  show  our  folks 
that  if  they  want  to  save  their  money 
they  should  stay  away  from  all  kinds  of 
schemes  that  have  to  do  with  addressing 
letters  or  clipping  newspapers. 

One  of  our  subscribers  answered  an 
advertisement  in  a  cheap  publication.  In 
reply  the  subscriber  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  letter.  Notice  how  clev¬ 
erly  this  letter  is  written.  We  have 
seen  hundreds  like  it  and  never  yet  have 
found  an  honest  concern  back  of  such 
letters.  Here  it  is,  read  it  clear  through 
and  then  read  our  further  comment  on 
it: 

“Your  request  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  our  advertisement  came  this 
morning.  If  you  want  to  earn  money 
at  home  in  your  spare  time,  the  re¬ 
markable  method  of  business  we  are 
offering  will  prove  both  profitable  and 
interesting. 

“If  you  have  a  few  spare  hours  each 
day  that  you  can  devote  to  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  line  of  work  at  home 
you  will  doubtless  be  delighted  to  know 
that  the  information  we  are  offering 
should  enable  you  to  earn  $20  to  $40 
per  week.  It  can  be  started  in  your 
spare  time  and  may  be  easily  worked 
up  to  where  it  will  require  your  full 
time,  if  you  so  desire. 

“There  is  no  peddling,  canvassing  or 
outside  public  work  of  any  nature  con¬ 
nected  with  this  proposition.  Even 
your  next  door  neighbor  need  not  know 
about  your  business  unless  you  wish. 
You  work  for  yourself,  you  are  your 
own  boss,  doing  the  work  right  in  your 
own  home,  using  what  spare  time  you 
may  have  at  your  disposal. 


“The  work  consists  of  clipping  news¬ 
papers  and  addressing  postal 

cards.  Simplest  work  you  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  requiring  no  experience  or 
special  business  ability.  The  address¬ 
ing  may  be  done  with  pen  and  ink  or 
typewriter.  Every  part  of  it  is  -tarried 
on  by  mail  only. 

“Of  course,  your  earnings  will  natur¬ 
ally  depend  upon  the  amount  of  time 
you  can  devote  to  the  work.  If  you  can 
address  from  a  thousand  to  two  thous¬ 
and  cards  weekly,  you  should  make  an 
average  of  $25  to  $50  a  week.  A  lady 
who  has  been  engaged  in  this  work 
for  many  months  states  that  she  is 
making  more  than  $30  per  thousand 
cards.  She  does  the  work  in  her  spare 
time  and  we  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  so  as  well. 

“If  you  are  interested,  and  we  feel 
sure  you  are,  send  us  $1.00  for  our  in¬ 
struction  system  and  get  started  right 
away.  As  we  are  anxious  for  you  to 
engage  in  this  profitable  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  work  at  once,  we  are  making  a 
special  offer  to  include  free,  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  for  you  to  operate  a 
Name  Listing  Service  in  connection 
with  the  above,  and  which  should  add 
very  materially  to  your  earnings. 

“You  can  use  more  money.  More 
money  to  spend,  more  money  to  do  the 
things  you  want  to  do,  more  money  to 
get  the  things  you  would  like  to  get  for 
those  you  love,  more  money  to  put  in 
the  bank.  Cashing  in  on  your  spare 
moments  will  do  this  for  you.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  extra  money  and  really 
want  to  get  ahead,  your  remittance 
should  reach  us  by  return  mail.  Order 
at  once  on  our  Special  Introductory  of¬ 
fer  and  get  started  without  delay." 

It  should  be  evident  on  the  face  of  it, 
that  this  letter  is  a  swindle.  Yet,  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  will  respond  to  such  an 
appeal.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  a 
firm  would  pay  anyone  from  $25  to  $50 
a  week  for  addressing  cards  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  never  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $30  per  thousand  cards  addressed. 
American  Agriculturist  or  any  other 
business  concern  can  hire  any  amount 
of  good  clerical  help  to  address  cards  or 
envelopes  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  This  is  just  another  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  home  work  schemes  that 
have  no  object  whatever  except  to  get 
your  money.  LEAVE  THEM 
ALONE! 


Deal  Only  With  Licensed 
Brokers 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEAR¬ 

ING  STRAWBERRIES.  World’s  Largest. 
Champion  Everbearing  direct  *  from  Originator. 
Hold’s  United  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,- 
435.60 — 250  Plants  $4.00  Postpaid.  Illustrated 
Catalog  FREE.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buf- 
falo,  Michigan. 

JAPAN  ONION  SETS,  30c  per  quart;  4 

quarts,  $1.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  OVERTON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 

each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3  )4  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 

IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  free  of  charge.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 

two  rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
furnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
for  proposition.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Rainbow  Collection: 

Thirty,  All  Different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Catalog  free.  HOWARD  GIL- 
LET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  Northern 

grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have  success  with, 
12  best  varieties,  buy  from  the  growers  direct. 
Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free.  HEY  WOOD  & 
KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y, _ 

~l"ROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will 

give  you  headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars.  PIED¬ 
MONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


,  SEED  SWEET  CORN— Cheap.  Catalogue 

free.  RICHARD  B.  HARRISON,  Wrightstown, 

N  J- _ 

„  CERTIFIED  LUCE’S  FAVORITE  seed  corn, 

|--50  per  bushel.  F.O.B.  Southold.  HENRY 
JENNINGS.  Southold,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  leading  varieties.  Write  for  price  list.  A. 
ALDRIDGE  SONS  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  NEW  LAND  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS,  famous  varieties,  guaranteed;  50  Dun¬ 
lap  (early),  50  Gibson  (midseason),  $1.  50  Gib- 

*on,  50  Burrill  (new),  25  Cooper  (big),  25  Eaton 
Hate),  2  Mastodon  (new  giant  everbearing),  $2. 
Postpaid.  KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  A-3, 
bawyer,  Mich. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certifie  l  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties  including  Redpath. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — A  collection  of  50  mixed  Glad¬ 
iolus  Bulbs.  Containing  a  variety  of  colors,  $1. 
Postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N,  Y. 

POTATOES — Bliss,  ^Cobbler,  Enormous,  Ohio, 

Mountain,  Russet,  others.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTIIAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  Bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  <"* ookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. _ 

MATTRESS  MANUFACTURER,  also  reno- 
vator  of  all  kinds  of  mattresses.  Feather  mat¬ 
tresses  and  feather  quilts  made  from  your  old 
fashioned  feather  beds.  My  work  guaranteed. 
Send  postal.  FRANK  J.  FISHER,  Flagstown, 
N.  J. _ 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. _ 

LADIES’  HIGH  GRADE  LISLE  STOCK- 
INGS  3  pair  $1.25.  Colors  black,  grey,  light 
tan.  Sizes  8)4  to  10)4.  Children’s  woolmixt 
socks  3  pair  $1.00.  Bates  gingham  special  as¬ 
sortment  10  yards  $2.25.  Good  openings  for 
agents.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass. 


rPHE  firm  of  H.  Hagen  and  Company, 
71  North  Moore  Street,  New  York 
City  have  discontinued  business  in  this 
city.  Any  subscribers  who  have  clair- s 
against  them  kindly  send  them  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible  and  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  will  see  that  you 
receive  settlement  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  firm  was  licensed  and  bonded.  This 
is  another  instance  showing  that  it  pays 
to  deal  only  with  commission  merchams 
who  are  licensed  and  bonded. 


Refund  on  Coat- 

«'“p  HROUGH  your  efforts  the  Ser- 
I  vice  Bureau  has  rendered  real  ef¬ 
fective  aid  to  my  mother.  She  and  I 
wish  now  to  thank  you  for  this  help. 
You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  letter  that 
you  wrote  to  this  company  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  on  November  11  they  wrote  to 
my  mother,  the  first  response  she  had 
from  them  although  she  had  written 
three  times  during  October.  In  this  let¬ 
ter  they  claimed  that  the  coat  which  she 
had  sent  by  insured  parcel  post  and  for 
which  $10.98  was  due  her,  had  never 
been  received  by  them.  You  will  see 
that  this  one  response  from  them  was 
quite  a  satisfaction  since  it  gave  her  an¬ 
other  move.  The  Postoffice  began  to 
send  tracers,  three  in  all,  and  finally  the 
Chicago  Postoffice  reported  from  their 
records  that  the  package  had  been  de¬ 
livered,  on  October  13.  The  tracer  must 
have  jarred  them  again  as  in  a  few  days 
she  received  her  check  for  $10.98. 

“This  is  quite  a  story  over  so  small 
an  account  but  it  means  quite  a  bit  to 
her.  And  anyone,  I  think,  hates  to  be 
beaten  out'1  of  any  sum  however  small. 
We  most  heartily  appreciate  yv>ur  inter¬ 
est  and  efforts  in  our  behalf.” — A.  C., 
Pennsylvania. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 
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BETTER 

JW  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTEN  YE  AR$ 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


1  Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

ChicaQO  Dallas  Dea  Moinem 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills* 


Ho  Buckles 
Ho  Rings 


a  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harness 

on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove 
for  yourself  that  it  is  stronger,  easier  j 
to  handle.  Outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps, 
no  rings  to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes 
to  weaken  them.  Ten  years  success 
— thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Saves  Repairs-— Lasts  Longer 


Heuce  costs  less.  Walsh  special  steel  test  leather, 
which  is  explained  in  my  bigfree  book.  Easily  adjusted 
to  fit  any  size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad* 
side  backer,  breechingless,  etc.  21-26 


After  30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL— balance 
is  paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  my 
big  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms. 

Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only* 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  517 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 

With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steei  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wa^on  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  far  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  IU 


Puls  I50  OTTAWA 
Wotlcing  For  You 


—1  ever  maae.  une  man  saws  IS  cords  a  day— easy 
rails  tree3,  saws  limbs.  Make  big  money.  Us.  4  H-P 
cine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shinned 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash-  Easy 

Terms.  Write  for  30-Cay  Trial  Otter  and  bix  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURIN'}  COMPANY 
Boom  801-W  Magee  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  $22.05,"  says  I.  F.  Fisher.  Now 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save, 
j  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm ,  Pott  I  try ,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Uate* 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box203  MUNCIE,  INMAMA 


How  6 *  extra 


for  spraying  rewarded 
a  Tennessee  farmer 

A  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  farmer  has  a  ten  year  old  peach 
tree  that  never  bore  a  salable  crop  until  last  year  when  he  de-  . 
cided  to  spray  his  trees  four  times.  It  took  only  six  cents  worth  of 
spray  per  tree.  And  the  fruit  on  this  ten  year  old  tree  alone  brought 
him  $12.00. 


How  a  few  cents  extra  for  Mobiloil 

repays  any  farmer 


A  few  cents  extra  per  gallon  for  Mobiloil  has  repeatedly  paved 
the  way  to  equally  important  savings  on  the  farm. 

In  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks,  Mobiloil  often  cuts  oil 
consumption  from  10%  to  as  much  as  50%.  Many  farmers  report 
that  Mobiloil  has  more  body  after  four  days’  work  in  a  tractor 
than  ordinary  oil  has  after  two  days’  work. 

But  Mobiloil  doesn’t  rest  its  case  on  this  big  saving  alone. 
Mobiloil  has  marked  ability  to  reduce  carbon  formation,  over¬ 
heating,  and  breakdowns.  Mobiloil’s  all-around  economy  gives 
it  by  far  the  highest  standing  of  any  oil  used  on  farms  today. 


cAiake  the 
C  H  AkT 
your  guide 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 


i  M1E  corrtx  -  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for, 
X  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger! 
fears  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated] 
jby  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means] 
"argoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temper^ 
aturcs  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)  prevail.! 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except) 
ord  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete' 
[Chart  at  your  dealer's. 


W'hy  there  are  several  grades  of  Mobiloil 


'NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

■ 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer  j 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Art. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

]  “  ( other  mod’s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . ; . . . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin ......... 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson  Super  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash.  .  .  . . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Am 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  ( other  mod’s.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

W  Rickenbacker  6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc| 

Willys-Knight4.  . 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arcj 

' Knight  6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

Let  us  suggest  that  you  get  out  the  instruction  books 
that  came  with  your  tractor,  truck,  car  and  stationary 
gas  engine.  Compare  the  differences  in  the  design  of  the 
motors.  You’ll  see  why  no  one  grade  of  oil  can  possibly 
give  the  greatest  economy  in  all  your  farm  engines. 

Your  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  complete  Chart  of 
Mobiloil  Recommendations.  Through  the  Chart  he  can 
tell  you  exactly  what  grades  of  Mobiloil  are  scientifi¬ 
cally  correct  for  your  engines.  465  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment  have  ap¬ 
proved  this  Chart.  It  represents  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest  company  specializ¬ 
ing  in  lubrication.  You  will  find  that  following  this 
Chart  is  the  safest  and  the  cheapest  way  to  buy  oil. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address :  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minne¬ 
apolis. 


VA  C  U  U  M  OIL  COMPANY 


^  ji*  1»A?  ‘♦AV  ?  ^.0  W'J »  A^»!w:  *>?  ).>f/,<»  ♦  »>>  *<> ! 


WHERE  would  the  apple  indus¬ 
try  be  today  with  spraying  left 
.out,  and,  conversely,  where 
would  spraying,  sprays,  and 
spray  pumps  be  without  the  careful  work 
of  our  experiment  stations  and  their  in¬ 
vestigators  for  the  last  thirty-five  years? 

The  beginnings  in  spraying,  and  spray 
pumps  and  the  history  of  one  of  our  apple 


By  W.  A.  BASSETT 

Fruit  Grower,  Seneca  County ,  N.  Y, 

noted  no  other  crop  equaled  it  for  the  next 
twelve  years.  During  this  interval  at  times 
the  tops  of  the  trees  would  become  bare  of 
leaves  before  picking  time  and  the  fruit 
would  crack  open  and  be  almost  worthless. 
Spraying  began  to  receive  attention, 
orchards  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  we  Ways  were  being  sought  to  fight  the  cod¬ 
are  presenting  the  readers  of 


American  Agriculturist  with  a 
summary  of  its  record  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  yield  is  given 
not  with  any  thought  of  boasting, 
but  to  more  clearly  illustrate  the 
results  of  spraying. 

The  orchard  was  set  by  my 
father  in  1873.  There  were  207 
trees,  all  Greenings.  It  came  into 
my  management  in  1884  when  the 
apple  industry  was  in  its  infancy. 

Before  this  there  were  no  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  this  part  of  — 
Central  New  York,  (Interlaken, 

Seneca  County).  Not  a  carload  of  apples 
was  shipped  from  this  station  until  late  in 
the  ’80’s.  The  crop  of  1887  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was  something 
in  growing  apples.  This  crop  was  fairly 
clean  of  defects.  Spraying  had  been  heard 
of  but  not  practiced  then.  But  the  trees 
■were  young  and  vigorous. 

Scab  an  Old  Offender 

Insect  enemies  had  nothing  much  to 
work  on,  although  scab  had  done  its  work 
long  before  this.  When  a  boy  I  had  seen 
apples  brought  up  from  the  cellar  by  my 
father  literally  covered 
with  black  spots  but  we 
did  not  know'  what  it  wras. 

In  a  Cornell  bulletin  in 
1894  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
said:  “This  apple  scab  is 
no  new  pest.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  seriously  pres¬ 
ent  ever  since  apples  have 
been  growrn  in  the  coun¬ 
try  causing  many  failures 
of  crops  which  were  laid 
to  the  weather  or  the 
moon.” 

The  scab  must  have  be¬ 
gun  its  work  in  our  or¬ 
chard  soon  after  this  good 
crop  of  1887  for  it  will  be 


Why  His  Apples  Are  Good 

ONE  of  my  pleasantest  memories  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
some  years  ago  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  is  that  of  my 
frequent  visits  to  the  fruit  farm  of  W.  A.  Bassett.  I  came  from  a 
dairy  section,  where  the  production  of  good  apples  was  not 
emphasized,  so  it  always  was  a  perpetual  wonder  to  me  to  walk 
through  the  Bassett  orchards  hung  full  of  perfect  apples. 

For  almost  a  lifetime  he  has  been  growing  such  fruit,  so  I 
feel  particularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  Mr.  Bassett’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience  for  your  reading  showing  how  he  has  produced 
high  quality  apples  for  so  many  years— E.  R.  Eastman. 


ling  moth  for  this  was  the  principal  enemy. 
No  way  had  been  found  to  combat  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  banding  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  It 
remained  for  two  fruit  growers  to  discover 
by  accident  that  a  poison  spray  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  wormy  apples.  Prof.  M.  V. 
Slingerland  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on 
the  codling  moth,  (Cornell  Bulletin  No. 
142,  1898)  says  that 

“Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  in  the  summer  of 
1878  had  advised  his  neighbor,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Haynes,  living  near  Hess  Road,  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  spray  his  trees  with  Paris 
green  for  the  canker-worms.  They  discov¬ 
ered  that  where  this  was  done  it  killed  the 


codling  moth  also,  and  Mr.  Woodward  re¬ 
ported  his  discovery  at  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  1879.” 


But  news  of  this  kind  was  slow  to  travel 
then,  and  fruit  growers  were  slow  to  em¬ 
bark  on  an  experiment  especially  as  they 
had  no  equipment  at  hand  with  which  to 
do  it.  So  it  was  nearly  ten  years  after 
this  before  the  principle  fruit  growers  were 
ready  with  pumps  and  poisons  to 
do  battle  against  that  arch  enemy, 
the  codling  moth. 

Meanwhile  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  became  established.  To 
them  we  must  give  credit  for 
spreading  the  news  of  the  efficacy 
of  spraying.  They  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  formulas  for  making  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  which  by  this  time 
was  beginning  to  receive  consid¬ 
erable  attention.  In  a  Cornell 
bulletin  in  1890  Prof.  Bailey  call¬ 
ed  it  “a  specific  for  apple  scab.” 
W.  T.  Mann  of  Barker,  N.  Y., 
used  a  poison  spray  in  1889  and  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  in  1891.  Other  pioneers  in 
spraying  included  Albert  Wood,  PI.  L. 
Brown,  G.  H.  Bradley,  T.  G.  Yeomans  & 
Sons,  all  in  Western  New  York. 


First  Spray  Rigs  were  Crude 

Hand  pumps  were  used  as  no  other  kind 
was  available.  T.  G.  Yeomans  thus  des- 
scribes  his  outfit  in  1894: 


“Our  spraying  tanks  hold  about  three  hundred 
gallons  and  they  are  made  like  a  thresher  tank. 
The  men  who  spray  stand  on  a  platform  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  tank  about  nine  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  platform  is 
made  to  project  about  one 
foot  beyond  the  outside  of  the 
tank  on  each  side,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  men  to  stand  out¬ 
side  of  the  tank  proper, ''  and 
allow  them  more  room  m 
which  to  work.  A  strong  rail 
Gn  the  four  sides  of  the  plat¬ 
form  prevents  the  men  who 
spray  from  falling  off,  and  al¬ 
lows  them  to  spray  more  se¬ 
curely.  Each  man  has  about 
twenty-two  feet  of  hose,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  tied  to 
a  pole  twelve  feet  long  to 
elevate  the  nozzle.  The  driver 
pumps,  and  the  two  men  on 
the  platform  direct  the  spray. 
A  small  boy  cm  the  tank  agi¬ 
tates  the  water  with  a  hoe 
( Continued  on  page  256) 
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Farm  Seeds 


The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


and  yet,  as  we  sell  direct  to  yon,  they  usually  cost  less  than  inferior  seeds  of  unknown  origin,  bought  through  the  usual  channels 
of  trade.  There  are  over  a  thousand  acres  in  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms  and  our  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  over 


100,000  BUSHELS 

are  located  on  our  own  private  switches,  three  in  number  connecting  with  two 
great  Railroads  giving  us  facilities  for  handling  twenty  cars  daily  during  the 
rush  season. 

Our  Seed  Testing  Laboratory  is  up  to  the  minute  and  every  lot  is  tested  by 
a  graduate  Seed  Analyst,  a  member  of  our  house. 

We  grow,  handle  and  sell  only  Northern  American  Seeds  that  will  give 
best  results  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  and  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  sold 
under  Dibble’s  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to 
any  test  you  wish  to  make.  Is  there  a  fairer  way  to  sell  or  a  safer  way  to  buy 
Farm  Seeds? 

Our  leaders  which  have  built  our  reputation. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Northwestern  grown. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Grimm 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Ontario  Variegated,  Canadian  grown 
D.  B.  Medium  Red  Clover,  Michigan  grown 
D.  B.  Brand  Mammoth  Red  Clover,  Ohio  grown 

Purity  uniformly  averages  99.50%  or  better,  “The  cream  of  the  crop.” 

Fancy  Alsike,  the  best  American  grade., 

D.  B.  Timothy,  Purity  our  test  99.70%. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  &  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike, 
less  than  1%  of  weed  seeds.  The  seeding  bargain  of  the  year  at  $5.50 
per  bu. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  Heavyweight,  from  our  experience,  the  heaviest  and  most 
productive  American  Oat.  Average  weight  42-45  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
and  numbers  of  yields  have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  customers  of  from 
80-117  bushels  per  acre.  In  large  lots  as  low  as  $1.00  per  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  early,  thin  hulled  34-38  lb.  grain  and  enormously 
productive. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  eight  varieties,  best  by  test,  for  crop  or  the  silo. 
Mammoth  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  Flint  Big  Red  Dent 
Improved  Learning  Drought  Proof 

Mammoth  White  Dent  Early  Yellow  Dent 

Gold  Nugget  Flint  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Average  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  90%  and  as  long  as  our  present  stock 
lasts,  as  low  as  $2.00  per  bushel  for  some  kinds. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  the  best  dozen  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late. 
Grown  from  carefully  selected  stock  seed  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each 
variety  and  sfored  in  our  own  frost  proof  storage,  in  any  quantity  from 
barrels  to  car  loads. 


Early  Ohios 
Early  Irish  Cobblers 
Early  Rose 
Early  Manistees 


Carman  No.  3 
Rural  New  Yorkers 
Sir  Walter  Raleighs 
and 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 


Moneymakers 
Uncle  Sams 
Gold  Coins 
Green  Mountains 


the  best  ootato  now  in  cultivation  on  the  American  continent  for  main  crop. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  most  comprehensive,  beautiful  and  complete 
farm  seed  book  of  the  year,  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List  quoting 
freight  prepaid  prices  FREE. 


Aidcircss 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER, 


Box  A  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
Everything  for  the  Farm 


EVERY  BAG  ; 
hasalkb  i 

showing] 

:  PURITY! 

1  and  i! 
germination 
I  test  I 
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EVERY  year  the  farmer  has  to  answer  the 
all  important  question,  How  many  acres 
-of  the  different  crops  shall  I  plant?  His 
answer  to  that  question  together  with  the 
weather  through  the  season,  determines  the 
farmer’s  income  for  the  year. 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  enjoying  the  most 
pronounced  period  of  “Good  Times”  that  we  have 
had  since  the  war.  Even  though  that  be  true, 
farmers  as  a  whole  are  receiving  much  less  than 
what  they  should  when  compared  with  what  trans¬ 
portation,  industry,  and  labor  are  receiving.  This 
fact  is  proof  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
still  producing  more  than  the  market  demands. 
They  are  not  receiving  a  fair  return  on  the  crops 
they  are  growing  and  if  any  crop  gives  promise 
of  a  profit,  there  is  a  multitude  ready  to  jump 
in  and  grow  that  crop. 

To  illustrate,  for  several  years 
sweet  corn  ha.,  been  a  profitable 
crop  for  the  market  gardeners. 

Potatoes  have  been  unprofitable 
for  the  New  Jersey  growers,  so 
last  spring  many  of  them  planted 
sweet  corn,  with  the  result  that 
green  sweet  corn  did  not  pay  for 
hauling  to  market.  The  new  grow¬ 
ers  not  only  lost  money,  but  they 
ruined  the  market  so  those  who  had 
been  making  money  on  sweet  corn, 
also  lost  on  the  crop. 

The  Corn  Crop  An  Example 

A  year  ago  the  South  had  a 
liberal  crop  of  cotton  and  received 
a  profitable  price.  The  result  was 
a  greatly  increased  planting  in  the 
Spring  of  1925  with  the  result  that 


By  H.  R.  TALMAGE 

Potato  Grower,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

the  returns  to  the  growers  were  much  lower. 
Corn  was  scarce  and  high  a  year  ago.  The 
present  crop  is  a  large  one  and  the  corn  grow¬ 
ers  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  as  bad  off  today, 
financially,  as  they  have  been  any  time  since  Tie 
war  and  this  is  in  a  part  of  our  country  possess¬ 
ing  great  natural  fertility  and  should  be  pros¬ 
pering. 

Since  the  war  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
starved  off  of  farms  and  have  gone  to  town, 
to  become  business  men,  mechanics  or  even  com¬ 
mon  laborers.  Apparently  there  are  still  too 
many  left  on  farms,  and  thousands  more  will  go 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  clear  of  their 
farms.  I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  keep  the 


IliPi 


A  few  short  weeks  and  this  will  be  a  familiar  sight  in  some  of  the  potato  growinq 
sections  of  American  Agriculturist  territory. 


boys  and  girls  on  our  farms.  We  want  enough 
of  them  to  go  so  that  those  who  remain  on  farms 
may  receive,  for  their  products,  prices  that  are 
in  line  with  what  we  have  to  pay  when  we  hire 
a  Doctor,  lawyer  or  mechanic,  or  buy  a  binder  or 
suit  of  clothes. 

There  are.  too  many  farmers  of  that  great  class 
always  looking  for  some  way  they  can  turn  to 
grow  some  crop  that  will  show  them  a  profit. 
Therei..  lies  the  danger.  This  great  class  of 
“Shifters”  are  always  jumping  into  some  new 
crop,  trying  to  make  the  same  money  some  ne 
else  may  have  mad-  the  ye^  before.  We  are 
all  acquainted  with  them.  They  are  constantly 
changing  their  farming  plans,  to  meet  some  tem¬ 
porary  condition  of  the  market,  and  are  usually 
a  year  too  late  in  the  crop  that  pays  a  pr  Y. 
They  are  the  fellows  who  are  always  complain¬ 
ing  of  “Hard  Luck.”  It  is  the  men 
who  have  a  well  ordered  rotation  or 
plan  of  business  and  stick  to  it  year 
after  year  who  are  the  most  pros¬ 
perous. 

The  year  1924  was  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  for  our  potato  growers 
that  we  have  ever  had.  Very  few 
made  expenses  and  as  a  whole  the 
loss  ould  average  $75-00  per  acre. 
It  put  some  of  the  weaker  ones  out 
of  business.  Even  though  there 
were  big  losses  our  growers  planted 
the  usual  acreage  in  1925,  with  a 
fair  cr  x  and  a  high  price.  This 
enables  the  growers  to  pay  up  their 
old  losses  and  have  something1 
left.  * 

\\  ill  our  Long  Island  growers  in- 
( Continued  on  page  263) 


Sheep — Labor  Savers  in  the  East 

An  Interview  with  a  Man  Who  Has  Made  a  Good  Living  for  a  Lifetime  with  Sheep 


II  is  something  worthwhile  as  well  as''  un 
usual  for  a  man  at  seventy  years  of  age  to 
have  the  largest  net  income  he  has  ever  had, 
o  have  solved  many  of  the  problems  incident 
to  the  business  he  has  selected  for  a  life  work 
‘  11  to  be  able  to  look  forward,  happily  engaged 
in  a  profitable  and  congenial 
line  of  work  with  “Old  age 
superbly  rising.” 

Henry  R.  Perry  of  eastern 
New  York  state  has  had  the 
care  of  ‘sheep  ever  since  he 
can  remember  and  for  the  past 
forty-two  years  he  has  owned 

rand  made  sheep  his  chief 
source  of  income.  Mr.- Perry 
^  has  a  fine  modern  home  which 

is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  attention  to  the  depend- 
aoie  old  ewe.  When  we  cross  the 
Hudson  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy, 

^ew  York,  we  find  ourselves  m 
a  fine-wool  section.  Almost  on 
Fle  county  line  between  Wash- 
UUon  and  Rensselaer  counties, 
find  Henry  Perry  practicing 
me  old  type  of  sheep  husbandry 
:  u  .has  made  so  many  men  well- 
. m  fine  wool  sections  of 
J  Ll°  namely  the  production  of 
■  :  l-  wool  and  shorn  lambs  sold 
>earlings — these  two  items 
Yus  the  sale  of  cull  ewes  each 
ICar  constitute  the  income.  On 
1  U:  adjoining  farm  his  son  with 
fatue  tabor  available  in  raising 
u -u. -nouse  lambs  for  the  New 
_  O'k  market  which  is  verv  handy 
for  both  of  them. 


By  MARK  J.  SMITH 

When  questioned  regarding  his  breed  prefer¬ 
ence  and  his  reasons  he  said ;  “I  have  always  kept 
Delaine  Merinos  because  they  shear  a  good  fleece 
of  valuable  wool  and  the  lambs  at  one  year  old 
(shorn)  sell  at  a  good  price  for  meat.  They 
flock  well,  are  not  subject  to  catarrhal  disorders, 
can  withstand  cold  storms  and  live  to  a  good  old 
age  for  sheep.  I  have  sold  old  ewes,  fat,  that 
were  sixteen  years  old.  I  have  tried  crosses  with 
the  mutton  breeds  to  get  part  of  my  lambs  to  sell 
in  the  fall.  Of  these  crosses  I  like  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  cross  the  best.” 

Mr.  Perry  is  unique  among  all  the  sheepmen 
with  whom  I  am  familiar  in  the  East.  As  every 
one  knows  we  have  a  serious  labor  situation  on 


Mr.  Perry  believes  fn  plenty  of  exercise  for  the  sheep  In  winter,  obtaining  his  point  by 
feeding  roughage  out  on  the  snow. 


eastern  farms.  Until  the  past  two  years  .Mr.  Perry 
always  laised  10  tc  15  acres  of  corn  and  seeded 
next  year  with  the  oat  crop.  Under  his  present 
system  he  plows  nothing  but  his  garden — the 
farm  is  divided  into  fifteen  acre  fields,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  hay  and  pasture 
and  at  the  present  time  he  has  130  ewes  and  no 
lambs  which  is  just  about  what  the  farm  will 
carry.  All  grain  fed  is  purchased  delivered  at 
the  farm— 200  bu.  corn  @  $1.14,  200  bu.  oats 

r  1  ^°n  kfan  @  $40.00,  I  ton  of  oilmeal 
&  ?0°-00.  He  has  20  to  30  acres  more  to  now 
and  pasture  than  when  lie  plowed  for  grain  so 
that  he  has  something  to  offset  his  feed  bill. 

I  his  year  the  plans  are  to  have  2400  pounds  of 
wool,  8000  pounds  of  lambs,  1000  pounds  of  old 
ewes  sold  in  the  spring  fat  for  the  delectable  dish. 

mutton  or  perhaps  “lamb  chops.” 
Of  course  the  usual  farm  poultry 
and  one  cow  are  kept. 

Plenty  of  Salt  and  Exercise 

Like  most  of  the  older  sheep¬ 
men  who  have  stay'ed  by  the 
sheep,  Mr.  Perry  has  a  great 
fund  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
care  of  sheep  and  sheep  nature. 
He  says:  “Mv  sheep"  always 
have  salt  by  them  and  as  much 
exercise  as  I  can  give  them  in 
wintertime  by  feeding  roughage 
out  on  the  snow  or  frozen 
ground.  The  exercise  is  very* 
important— I  have  had  sheep* 
where  kept  closely  confined  for 
four  or  five  months,  that  could 
not  walk  forty  rods  without 
falling,  although  they  were  fat 

( Continued  on  page  264) 
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How  Much  of  Your  Living  Comes  From 
the  Farm? 

THE  first  thing  chat  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
make  is  a  living,  and  on  this  job  the  farmer 
has  what  the  boys  call,  “  a  head  start,”  if  he  but 
realizes  it  and  makes  the  best  of  his  opportunity. 
A  study  was  recently  made  by  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  the  family  living 
gained  from  the  farm  itself.  This  survey  was 
made  in  thirty  farming  localities  in  twenty-one 
states  for  the  years  1918-1922.  It  showed  that 
the  family  living  from  the  farm  at  farm  prices 
was  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  living  of 
farm  families  and  it  was  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  house  rent.  If  this  living  had  been 
brought  over  the  county  at  retail  stores,  the  cost 
would  have  been  twice  the  value’ given,  which  is 
based  on  farm  prices,  so  it  really  represents  a 
larger  part  of  the  farm  income  than  is  indicated. 

Of  course  these  figures  were  for  the  average 
farm  family.  The  family  who  paid  little  attem 
tion  to  gardening,  who  used  little  of  the  milk  at 
home  from  the  dairy,  and  who  raised  little  or 
none  of  their  own  fruit  and  meat,  received  very, 
little  of  their  living  from  the  farm.  This  kind 
of  farm  family  is  almost  always  hard  up  because 
instead  of  using  their  own  products,  they  buy 
what  they  need,  when  they  can  get  the  money, 
at  the  highest  retail  prices. 

But  there  were  other  families,  much  above  the 
average  in  the  survey  who  get  one-half  or  more 
of  their  living  from  the  farm.  These  were  the 
farm  families  who  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  growing  a  good  garden,  to  having  a  large 
amount  of  fruit  for  the  family  use,  and  to  using- 
plenty  of  milk  and  home  grown  meat  products. 


like  big  money  to  them  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  a  lot  of  them  will  “go  in  heavy.”  How*- 
ever,  the  long-headed  fellow  is  going  to  go  easy 
and  study  the  situation. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  weather  man 
was  more  responsible  for  the  high  price  we  are 
getting  now  than  any  other  factor.  The  1925 
acreage  in  New  York  State  was  fairly  normal 
and  if  we  had  had  a  better  growing  season  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  the  prices  would  not  have 
been  anything  like  what  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  But  those  fellows  who  are  talking  about 
doubling  their  acreage  on  potatoes  this  spring- 
can  well  afford  to  be  very  cautious.  It  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  every  time  you  increase  your 
acreage  you  increase  your  labor  problem  so  much 
and  that  bugbear  is  still  with  us. 

The  wise  man  will  keep  his  labor  overhead 
down  and  if  he  is  skillful  he  will  at  the  same  time 
reduce  his  cost  of  production.  This  can  be  done 
by  planting  better  seed  on  more  adaptable  soil 
and  give  us  a  greater  percentage  of  marketable 
potatoes.  Our  annual  problem  is  not  “too  many 
potatoes”  but  “too  many  poor  potatoes.” 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Sundays? 

JUDGING  from  the  letters  which  we  afe  re¬ 
ceiving  on  the  subject,  “What  Shall  We  Do 
With  Our  Sundays?”  this  is  going  to  be  a  very 
interesting  contest.  A  certain  amount  of  work 
must  be  done  on  the  farm  every  day  in  the  year. 
People  who  are  in  offices  and  shops  use  their 
Sundays  to  get  out  of  doors.  Where  shall  we 
draw  the  line  as  to  what  should  and  should  not 
be  done  on  Sundays?  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  and  it  cannot  be 
fairly  answered  without  consideration  of  all  that 
is  involved. 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject  we  will  pay 
three  dollars,  for  the  second  best  two  dollars,  and 
one  dollar  each  for  the  other  letters  we  can  pub¬ 
lish.  Any  or  all  parts  of  the  subject  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Letters  should  not  be  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length  and  should 
be  sent  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  before  April  1st. 


is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  from  us, 
he  is  in  very  frequent  communication  with  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  New  York  by  means  of 
the  wireless.  The  thing  that  especially  inter¬ 
ests  us  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  him  by  mail  it  was  necessary  to  mail 
letters  up  to  a  certain  point  in  his  travels  by 
way  of  ships  sailing  East.  But  after  he  had 
left  Europe  and  headed  eastward  across  Asia, 
in  order  to  reach  him,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
letters  westward,  across  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  and  by  Avay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Even  our  children  can  easily  understand 
why  this  is  so,  but  it  has  not  been  so  many 
years,  as  history  measures  time,  since  the 
scientists  of  the  world  condemned  Columbus 
as  a  fool  because  he  claimed  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  go  East  by  sailing  West. 


Write  For  Catalogs 

WHEN  laying  out  your’ work  for  the  com¬ 
ing  spring,  why  not  write  to  our  advertisers 
for  their  catalogs?  Every  advertisement  in 
American  Agriculturist  is  guaranteed.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  tell  the  truth  about  their  products 
and  that  their  products  are  high  grade.  The  at¬ 
tractively  written  but  not  over-stated  catalogs 
and  circular  matter  will  give  you  the  latest  and 
best  information  about  the  supplies  that  you  may 
need  in  your  coming  work.  Several  catalogs  M  ill 
enable  you  to  compare  prices  and  quality  and  help 
you  to  the  best  selection  of  the  articles  that  you 
want. 


Poor  Seed  Com  This  Year 

WE  are  getting  reports  from  the  West  that 
the  seed  corn  for  the  coming  season  will 
be  of  very  poor  quality.  This  year’s  com  is 
testing  very  low.  In  fact,  tests  so  far  report 
that  most  corn,  while  appearing  good  ,is  ab¬ 
solutely  unfitted  for  seed.  The  1926  crop  de¬ 
pends  upon  good  seed.  Good  seed  is  tested 
seed.  We  suggest  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  will  be  saved  if  you  test  all  of 
your  seed  corn  before  planting. 


Watch  Out  For  Too  Many  Potatoes 

HENRY  R.  TALjMAGE,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  potato  growers  on  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  asks  a  very  logical  ques¬ 
tion  and  answers  it  very  aptly  on  page  249.  Po¬ 
tato  growers  throughout  our  territory  can  read  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  genuine  interest.  A  few 
days  ago  we  were  talking  to  a  farmer  and  he 
told  us  how  potato  growers  were  buying  new 
cars  and  radios  and  enjoying  the  first  touch  of 
prosperity  they  had  known  in  a  number  of  years. 

All  this  is  bound  to  have  an  influence  on  those 
who  were  “light  on  potatoes”  last  year.  It  looks 


Steuben  County  Men  To  Visit  Markets 

ONE  of  the  most  sensible  things  we  have  heard 
in  some  time  is  the  proposed  trip  during  the 
second  week  in  March  of  the  Steuben  County, 
New  York,  potato  growers  to  the  New  York  City 
markets.  More  and  more  farmers  are  coming 
to  realize  that  there  is  little  point  in  growing 
products,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  grown, 
Unless  they  are  well  marketed.  The  great  market 
for  eastern  grown  potatoes  is  New  York  City  and 
there  is  only  one  way  by  which  that  market  can 
be  understood,  and  that  is  by  visiting  it  and  see¬ 
ing  the  conditions  first  hand. 

County  Agent  Stempfle  of  Steuben  County  is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  organizing  the 
potato  growers  of  his  county  for  a  visit  to  the 
wholesale  markets  of  New  York  City  that  his 
growers  may  understand  just  what  the  market  is, 
how  it  operates,  and  what  it  wants. 

A  Small  World 

EVERY  little  while  something  happens  to 
make  us  realize  how  rapid  transportation 
and  communication  have  shortened  distances 
and  made  the  world  smaller.  Mr.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  ex-ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  now 
taking  a  trip  around  the  world.  Although  he 


Two  Farmers’  Ideals 

ALMOST  every  man  or  woman  has  some 
kind  of  an  ideal  or  philosophy  of  life 
which  serves  as  a  guide.  Of  course  most  of 
us  do  not  succeed  in  reaching  our  ideals,  but 
all  of  us  like  to  have  a  star  that  we  can  shoot 
at.  Recently  we  have  heard  two  men  state 
their  ideals,  and  they  appealed  to  us  so  much 
that  we  think  they  are  worth  repeating. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  farmer  up  in  Steuben 
County,  with  whom  we  were  riding  last  sum¬ 
mer.  He  said  that  all  of  his  life  he  had  tried 
in  his  work  and  in  his  life  to  do  just  a  hue 
bit  better  than  the  average,  and  to  boost  in¬ 
stead  of  knock. 

The  other  was  told  to  us  by  a  well  known 
farmer  who  lives  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York  State,  who  said  that  his  father  gave  him 
just  two  maxims  to  serve  him  as  a  philosophy 
or  guide  in  his  conduct  toward  his  fellows. 
The  first  was,  if  you  meet  a  man  lower  in  hie 
than  you  are  and  he  speaks  to  you,  always 
make  sure  that  you  speak  to  him  first  when¬ 
ever  you  meet  again.  The  other  was,  when¬ 
ever  you  are  about  to  critise  someone,  stop  ana 
consider  whether  you  would  have  done  any 
better  had  you  been  in  his  place  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  Farmers’  Two  Greatest  Needs 

THE  Sears  Roebuck  Agricultural  Founda¬ 
tion  recently  completed  a  survey  based  on 
asking  4,000  farmers  the  one  question,  Mma 
do  you  consider  the  greatest,  single  need  J 
ao-riculture?”  Of  those  replying,  31.77c  saw 
cooperative  marketing;  14:6%  the  solution  of 
marketing  problem;  14.3%  education  of  farm 
ers  and  application  of  business  methods  t 
farmin°-  and  agricultural  industries,  -•  / 
solving*  the  farmkbor  problem;  4.27*  remov  ri 
of  inequalities  between  agneulture  and  mow 
try ;  and  4.4%  farm  credit.  _ 

A  considerable  number  mentioned  the  P>  ° 
blent  of  high  taxes.  From  the  studies  we  ha 
made  and  the  letters  we  have  received  fro 
farmers,  the  problem  of  high  taxes  stands  n 
the  head  of  the  list.  One  of  the  hopeful  signs 
from  this  survey  is  that  nearly  hall  °r 
farmers  who  reported  placed  better  market!  g 
and  education  at  the  head  of  the  list.  1 
a  majority  of  farm  people  awake  to  these  yW 
greatest  needs  of  agriculture,  it  will  not 
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Letters  to  the  Editor— 

Farmers  Must  be  on  Guard  Against  Trusts  and  Taxes 


(5)  2S1 


DURING  the  past  ten  days  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  steps  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  two  large 
combinations  having  for  their  objects 
the  control  of  certain  foodstuffs'.  It  looks  very 


Not  a  word 
All  would  go 
twice  as  bad. 


of  protest  has  been  heard,  to  any  such  an  arrangement  as  that.  But  a< 
peacefully  on  if  it  were  long  as  the  farmer  is  willing  to  stand  for  the 
Party  regularity  would  hold  present  injustice,  it  will  continue.  If  it  were 


them  to  it.  The  only  noticeable  change  will 
be  a  decreasing  population.  A  neighbor  of 


much  as  though  these  attempts  to  form  great  mine  hinted  that  the  quality  of  the  farm  popu- 
corporations  for  handling  food  supplies  are  in-  lation  is  not  improving — that  the  better  part 


tended  to  steal  a  march  on  the  farmer 
fact  that  various  business  interests,  which 
for  years  have  been  profiting  from  the 
handling  of  the  products  of  American 
farms,  have  realized  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  marketing  might  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  rich  pickings.  With 
the  foresight  characteristic  of  shrewd 
businessmen  they  have  seen  that  wid-- 
spread,  powerful  combinations  would  give 
them  the  machinery  necessary  to  forestall 
the  extension  of  large  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  into  the  wholesale  and 
probably  retail  marketing  of  food 
products. 

By  this  means  the  distributors  of  food¬ 
stuffs  could  retain  for  themselves  the 
profits,  part  of  which  the'  farmers  must 
have  to  remain  in  business.  Any 
scheme  which  by  controlling  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  their  products  com¬ 
pels  them  to  produce  at  a  loss  and 
which  furthermore  causes  foodstuffs  to 
be  sold  to  prosperous  labor  union 
workers  and  to  the  wealthy  at  prices 
which  are  below  the  level  of  the  cost  of 
wearing  apparel,  farm  implements, 
building  materials,  etc.,  purchased  by 


It  is  a  is  finding  other  means  of  living-. 


in  a  foreign  country,  the  church  would  try  to 
set  the  matter  right  thru  the  missionaries. 
Now  it  is  so  close  to  home  that  we  cannot  see 
it. — M.  L.  S.,  New  York. 


A  Poll  Tax  For  All 


This  Grange  Is  On  The  Job! 

How  About  Yours? 

WHEREAS:  The  expenses  of  the  state  government  have  in¬ 
creased  three  fold  in  the  past  ten  years,  of  which  a  great 
part  has  been  for  building  and  maintaining  highways, 

Whereas:  An  unreasonable  and  unfair  proportion  is  now 
levied  upon  real  estate,  this  increase  being  paid  largely  by  two 
classes,  first,  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  second,  those 
who  live  m  leased  quarters. 

Whereas:  Every  state  in  the  union  except  four  has  a  gasoline 
tax,  which  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  highways,  therefore  re¬ 
lieving  the  farmer  and  real  estate  taxpayer  a  portion  of  this 
burden. 

Whereas:  Thousands  of  people  from  other  states  are  using 
the  highways  in  the  state  of  New  York  without  paying  one  penny 
for  their  maintenance. 

Resolved:  That  a  law  be  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  placing  a  tax  on  gasoline  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
highways  in  the  state  of  New  York,  thereby  placing  a  portion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  highways  where  it  belongs,  that  is  on 
road  users. 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  leg¬ 
islative  leaders  and  representatives. 

J.  R.  CARSON,  Master, 

Moriah  Grange,  No.  1128. 
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The  greatest  obstruction  to 


agricultural 


the  farmer  is  not  equitable  or  economically  in 

balance.  success  is  the  unjust  method  of  taxation.  It 

Although  the  Government  has  acted  to  stop  could  be  easily  overcome  by  simply  insisting 
these  food  control  projects,  the  farmers  them-  that  country  property  be  assessed  by  the  same 
selves  must  awake  and  act.  Through  their  method  as  city  property.  That  is  valued  ac- 
organizations  they  must  employ  the  best  avail-  cording  to  its  earning  power.  The  rental  on 
able  business,  legal  and  technical  talent  and  city  property  determines  the  value  of  city 
meet  this  grueling  competition  in  the  business  property  and  should  be  the  same  in  the  coun¬ 
world.  Economical  production  and  distribu-  try.  No  one  would  have  the  audacity  to  object 
tion  of  foodstuffs  is  up  to  the  farm 


ers.  FARMERS  ON  GUARD  !- 
F.  M.,  New  York. 


-S. 


Equalize  the  Valuation 

IT  IS  not  strange  that  you  ask  in 
your  editorial  of  Jan.  9th:  “has 
anything  else  (than  talk)  been  done 
by  local  farmers  toward  standing  up 
for  their  rights  in  this  whole  farm 
tax  situation”?  To  that  question  I 
say  that  nothing  has  been  done. 

There  have  been  no  complaints,  as 
I  have  heard,  from  any  farm  organ¬ 
ization  or  farmer  in  either  Cortland 
or  Broome  Counties  on  the  subject. 
Both  are  dairying  counties  and  are 
hard  hit  by  the  present  method  of 
taxation.  But  all  is  peaceful  and 
quiet. 

Cortland  County  has  been  raised 
over  five  millions  in  tax  valuation 
during  a  spell  of  depreciation  of  over 
twice  that  amount.  While  Broome 
county  has  been  even  worse. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  in 
Broome:  $1,253,000  has  been  taken 
off  the  valuation  of  Binghamton,  the 
only  city  in  the  county,  and  fifteen 
millions  added  to  the  farming  towns. 
All  this  while  the  increase  of  aban¬ 
doned  farms  is  going  on  rapidly.  In 
many  instances,  the  gross  income  of 
the  farms  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
taxes.  In  some  of  the  towns  it  has 
made  a  20%  increase  to  the  tax  bur¬ 
den.  In  one  town  where  I  am  pay- 
mg  the  tax,  the  farm  values 

-ave  come  down  very  close  to 

zero. 


SEE  by  the  last,  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  that  you  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  wake  up  on  the  road  tax.  Now 
let  me  have  a  whack  at  it  as  I  see  it.  ff 
take  my  own  case  as  an  illustration. 

I  am  paying  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year  road  tax  to  build  roads 
and  keep  up  what  are  already  built. 
Think  of  it,  $320.00  in  all  on  a  farm 
worked  and  run  by  one  man.  Suppose 
you  ask  a  man  that  is  working  for 
wages  and  who  does  not  work  half  the 
hours  I  do,  to  give  up  $320.00  for  taxes 
and  ten  to  one  his  net  income  is  double 
what  mine  is.  This  is  the  reason  farms 
are  being  deserted  all  over  New  York. 

Here  is  a  remedy.  We  should  tax 
every  man  or  woman  voter  at  least  five 
dollars  for  a  poll  tax  to  support  the 
government.  What  right  have  I  or  any 
other  farmer,  to  bear  the  injustice  of 
paying  most  of  the  tax.  Let  all  bear 
their  portion.  Now  about  the  road  tax. 

Many  have  cars  that  cost  as  much  as 
my  farm.  Do  they  pay  $320.00  a  year 
Not  on  your  life!  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can’t 
tax  the  farmer,  who  is  the  lowest  paid  of  all, 
so  heavily  or  you  will  have  but  few  farmers 
in  a  very  short  time.  Show  me  a  young-  man 
on  a  farm  and  I  will  show  you  forty -old  ones. 
Vv  e  are  not  educating  farmers  now.  The  ris¬ 
ing  generation  doesn’t  want  work.  The  word 
work  is  the  hardest  word  we  have  in  our 
_  language. — D.  W.  L.,  New  York. 


tax? 


THE  MODERN  GINGERBREAD  MAN 

(Copyright  1926,  New  York  Tribune,  Inc.) 
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-Courtesy  of  New  York  Tritmn t 


A  Way  To  Save  On  Tax 
Collection 

N  the  first  place,  taxes  are  not 
economically  collected.  A  set  of 
tax  books  should  be  furnished  one 
bank  in  each  town  or  village  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  one  or  more  banks, 
where  taxes  could  be  paid.  All 
taxes  should  become  due  and  de¬ 
linquent  at  the  same  time  each  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  taxes  be 
paid  in  two  installments,  say  the  first 
installment  due  January  1st,  de¬ 
linquent  February  1st,  and  penalty 
attached  March  1st  each  year.  Sec¬ 
ond  installment  due  June  1st,  delin¬ 
quent  July  1st,  and  penalized  August 
1st,  or  at  any  other  time  that  the 
state  might  fix  as  being  the  proper 
time  for  collection. 

Instead  of  each  school  district  be¬ 
ing  independent  and  compelled  to 
sustain  their  own  school,  let  all 
schools  in  each  township  or  town 
be  incorporated  in  one  body.  The 
trustee  or  director  from  each  school 
or  district  (which  would  be  called  a 
sub-district)  be  called  a  sub-trustee 
or  sub-director  all  of  vvhom  acting 
together  in  one  town  be  called  the 
board  of  trustees  or  directors. 

This  board  to  meet  and  each  sub¬ 
trustee  to  furnish  a  list  of  probable 
expenditures  for  the  year;  these  sep¬ 
arate  lists  when  added  would  show 
the  entire  amount  to  be  raised  in 
taxes  for  the  support  of  all  the 
( Continued  an  page  261) 
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Two  fertilizers 
may  be  made  from 
the  same  materials, 
but  owing  to  more  scientific  compounding  and 
better  manufacturing,  one  of  these  may  have 
much  greater  value  as  a  crop  producer. 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

contain  all  the  essential  crop-producing  elements 
so  scientifically  compounded,  proportioned  and 
blended  as  to  furnish  properly  balanced  and 
continuously  available  plant  food  throughout 
the  entire  growing  season. 

Insure  the  best  crops  by  using 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  ' 

Out  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address :  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QQD  SEEDS 

a  Grown  Fronts  Select  Stock 
—None  Better- 56  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
'orders  I  fill  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’addresses. 
R.  H.  SKMMWAV  Rcckford,  fit 

450,000 


S00  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
Stock  Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25e. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  C,  Fredoma.N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  mov ey 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful 

Profitable-Itpaystogrow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

1 70  .E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Why  We  Have  a  Garden 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

OF  all  the  farming  D  M  p  this?  When  farm 

regions  I  have  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  prices  were  high  and 

traveled  through  none  lingers  more  pleas-  retail  prices  not  so  high  as  now  there  may 
antly  in  mv  memory  than  the  Dutch  in-  have  been  an  economic  reason  for  neglect- 

habitated  Cumberland  county  area  just  ing  the  farm  garden,  but  not  today.  Never 

south  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Penn-  was  the  farmer’s  economic  situation  so 

sylvania.  Tie  e  much  a  reason  for  a  good  productive  gar- 
are  many  things  to  den  as  at  the  present  time,  because  it  saves 
d  i  s  t  i  n  g  u  i  sh  it :  buying  things  at  high  prices  when  money 
beautiful,  rolling,  is  scarce. 

well  fenced,  order-  -phe  Qarden  Has  a  Double  Value 

ly  fields ;  great 

barns  with  typical  But  the  economic  reason  is  not  the  most 
overhanging  shelter  important  one  for  a  garden.  One  is  sur- 
■for  tbp  slock  sub-  prised  when  he  figures  the  value  of  the 

stantial  stone  or  small  stuff  used  in  a  season.  Several 

brick  farmhouses;  years  aS°  when  irhvued  m  .,towf  1 
but  above  all  the  a  careful  account  of  the  retail  value  oi  a 
,  x  u  A  the  green  stuff  obtained  from  a  small 
fat  “  ,frdr  garden  spot  (12x50  ft.).  It  totaled  only 
fenced  01  til  t  e  §12yg  atl(j  n10re  than  one-third  of  this 


M.  C.  Burritt 


a  .  ,  clean  white  washed  vajue  was  jn  strawberries.  The  seed  and 

flower  bordered  board  fences  They  speak  a  ]ittle  fertilizer  cost  $4.8o  and  I  put  in 

eloquently  of  an  abundance  of  fresh  vege-  hours  of  work  on  the  garden.  Of 
tables  m  season  gathered  and  prepared  by  course  with  the  larger  area  available  on  a 

thrifty  housewives  and  well  tended  by  r  i 

eomallv  thriftv  husbandmen.  What  is  more  -  .  .  .  \  ^  , 


iarm,  a  muen  greater  quantity  and  value 
equally  thrifty  husbandmen.  What  is  more  ig  obtained.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
useful  or  beautiful  ?  Yet  how  neglected  cu]ture  has  found  from  data  gathered  from 
and  unbeautiful  things  are  most  farm  th;  farming  localities  in  twenty-one 
gardens?  Donald  G.  Mitchell  long  ago  gtates  that  the  average  value  Gf  fruit  and 
remarked  of  farmers:  vegetables  used  on  farms  is  $48.00.  I  am 

“There  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  sure  ours  is  twice  that  amount.  The  great 
has  any  conception  of  a  garden,  save  reason  for  the  farm  garden  however,  is 
as  a  patch  (always  weedy)  where  the  he  health  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
good-wife  can  pluck  a  few  condiments  vegetables  ready  at  hand 

for  dinner.  If  you  visit  one,  he  may  ®.  _  ,  f  ,  , 

possibly  t:.ke  you  to  see  a  likely  yearl-  Sives-  As  Bob  Adams  puts  1  . 

ing,  or  a  corn  crop  but  rarely  his  gar-  Come  let  us  fill  our  garden  beds 

den.  Yet  there  is  no  economic  reason  With  lettuce,  chard  and  j s' 

why  a  farmer’s  garden  should  not  make  Are 'ful^of  Iron  and  Vitamins, 
as  good  and  as  orderly  a  show  as  his  ,  .  .  : .  .  r  . 

field  crops.”  ( From  My  Farm  at  Edge-  If  farm  is  not  a  fruit  farm  the 

wood).  thing  I  should  think  o<  for  the  farm  gar- 

Must  we  not  admit  the  truth  of  most  of  ( Continued  on  page  269) 


Old  Time  Customs 


SPECIAL 

$1,25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  “  '*  $2.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 
The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1858.  Have  produced  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  made  hosts  of  new 
friends  yearly.  K.  &  W.  Seeds  are 
dependable,  hardy,  just  what  you 
|  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc. 

j  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our 
profusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  326. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland,  Maine 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  J.  D.  THOMPSON.  Lewes.  Delawsr* 


What  Was  a  Good  Day’s  Work  in  Olden  Times 
THE  New  York  B  jARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

1  State  Agricul-  9  J  _  .grain  could  a  good 

tural  Society — that  oldest  and  most  note-  cradler  cut  in  a  day  under  fair  average 
worthy  of  the  agricultural  organizations  of  conditions?  How  many  acres  of  grass 
the  state — has  undertaken  the  special  task  with  a  scythe?  This  information  must 
of  preserving  to  posterity  the  implements  come  either  from  old  men  with  direct 
and  handicrafts  a:.d  history  of  our  agri-  personal  experience  (if  such  there  are) 

culture  in  pioneer  or  from  trustworthy  tradition.  I  do  not 
times.  It  is  high  want  “big  stories”  of  phenomenal  workers 
time  that  this  is  but  actual  working  data.  I  hope  I  may 
done  and  I  do  not  have  several  replies  to  this  rather  interest- 
believe  that  is  easy  ing  and  important  question, 
to  over  emphasize  Other  questions — How  late  do  you  know 
the  importance  A  cf  tbe  domestic  manufacture  of  cloth 
this  work.  Already  either  woolen  or  linen  in  your  community  ? 
the  great  mass  of  Can  you  g;ve  the  exact  year  with  names 
our  implements  and  a  little  story  concerning  it?  How  late 
which  are  the  vis-  do  y0U  know  0f  the  use  of  the  flail  in 
ible  reminders  of  threshing?— and  a  story  of  it  if  you  will- 
those  days  have  Can  you  g;ve  the  date  of  the  coming  of 
been  forever  lost.  the  first  mowing  machine  or  the  first 
Only  a  few  men  reaper  of  any  type  or  the  first  threshing 
are  left  (and  they,  machine  or  hay  press?  -  Can  you  tell  me 

.  ,  -V  J  _ _ _ 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


alas,  are  about  to  pass)  who  either  by  cf  the  charcoal  burner?  Did  any  ot  you 
direct  knowledge  or  by  oral  tradition  can  ever  see  the  itinerant  shoe-maker  work 
bear  witness  as  to  the  farm  practices  of  -m  tb€  home.  When  was  the  last  plot  of 
those  times.  If  their  word— their  knowl-  flax  ra;sed  for  fiber  in  your  locality, 
edge — is  ever  to  be  preserved  we  must  in-  ^ben  did  the  last  country  carding  and 
deed  make  haste  quickly.  Another  genera-  g0?  Can  any  woman  boast 

tion  and  their  contribution  will  be  forever  *  gtdl  skillfully  spin  either 

beyond  recall  and  oncoming  generations  indl  ,  .  honorable 

will  be  poorer  therefor.  Some  day  these  wool  or  flax-  her  name 

retold  stories  of  pioneer  times  will  be  among  women  and  I  would  like  nei 

of  priceless  worth  to  those  wrho  would  and  her  story.  _  New 

write  the  epic  history  of  that  age.  Does  anybody’s  garret  contain  a  - 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State  york  State  census  for  1845— of  anb  0  ' 

Agricultural  Society  I  have  undertaken  earjy  year  ? 

to  gather  and  put  into  permanent  form  jf  you  wiU  write  me  about  these  or  allied 
some  part  of  this  half  forgotten  knowl-  , -no.s  and  ted  me  a  little  story  I  shal 
edge  and  for  help  I  must  appeal  to  the  “  alad  Address  me  Lawyer sville, 
farm  people  of  our  state.  I  am  sure  that  ae  v  y  '  o£  American  Agricul- 

I  shall  wish  to  ask  many  questions,  some  ’  acknowledge  ah 

of  which  I  -am  anxious  to  have  answered  jurist.  I  ^ ^be  sure s  to  acknow  j  ^ 

just  now  but  more  of  which  will  come  to  replies  and  I  beli  y  .  tjonS 

my  mind  at  a  later  time.  service  in  helping  to  settle  some  quests 

For  example  I  need  information  about  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  i 
these  matters  i  beyond  human  knowledge. 
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SPRING 

— calls  to  new  work,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  out- 
of-doors  and  brings  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  needs  that 
are  all  filled  in  Ward’s 
Complete  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue.  And  always  at  a 
saving  that  often  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of 
three  things  at  the  usual 
price  of  two. 


For  the  Man 

Tents 

Automobile  Tents 
Tires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing  Tackle 
Cameras 

For  the  Boy 

Everything  for  Sports 
Baseball  Needs 
Tennis  Supplies 
Athletic  Goods 
Bicycles 
Tires 

Fashions  in 
Wearing  Apparel 

Coats 

Dresses 

Hats 

Shoes 

Silk  Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal  Needs 

Everything  for  every 
need  at  a  saving. 
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SPRING 

—plans  for  re-decorating 
the  home,  for  the  garden, 
for  the  family,  for  the 
summerpleasures,  Spring 
needs  in  wearing  apparel, 
new  clothes  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  everything  that 
thoughts  of  Spring  call 
to  the  Woman’s  mind 
are  supplied  in  Ward’s 
Spring  Catalogue. 

Spring  Work  Needs 

Garden  Tools 
Farm  Tools 
Work  Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 

Farm  Supplies 
Building  Repairs 

Home  Decorations 

Wall  Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 
Mattresses 
Screens 
China 
Linens 

Everything  needed  to 
Beautify  the  Home 

For  the  Family 

Every  Mother’s  wish 
is  filled 

Children’s  shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s  needs 
Children’s  Books 
and  Playthings 

Everything  for  every 
egs  at  a  Saving 


For  "Your  Spring  Work 
And  Spring  Pleasures 


Every  call  of  the  new  Season,  Every 
Spring  need  can  be  met  in  the  pages 
of  your  Ward  Catalogue 

jThis  Spring  your  Ward  Catalogue  will  enable  you  to  buy 
three  things  for  the  usual  price  of  two. 

You  have  a  copy  of  Ward’s  Spring  Catalogue  —  or  a 
friendly  neighbor  has.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  buy 
the  extra  thing,  the  fishing  rod,  the  camera,  the  new  tools, 
or  curtains  for  the  home,  a  rug,  or  milady’s  dress,  without 
extra  cost.  The  price  is  paid  by  the  saving  you  make  in 
using  Ward’s  Catalogue  to  buy  all  your  needs  for  Spring. 

$60,000,000  In  Cash  Was  Used 
To  Make  Your  Savings  Possible 

Wise  buying  is  largely  a  matter  of  deciding  where  to  buv* 
Who  can  make  the  lowest  prices?  Who  has  the  power  to 
buy  goods  cheapest?  • 

You  and  8,000,000  other  customers  give  us  a  buying 
power  so  vast,  so  enormous  that  we  contract  for  shoes  by 
the  hundred  thousand  pair,  we  buy  the  new  live  rubber  for 
our  tires  in  the  Orient.  $2,000,000  worth  of  rubber  was 
bought  when  prices  were  low. 

$60,000,000  in  cash  was  used  to  make  possible  these  low 
prices  this  Spring  for  you.  And  every  low  price  is  a  genuine 
low  price.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price. 
We  make  our  low  prices  by  big  buying,  by  the  use  of  cash, 
not  by  cutting  quality. 

Use  Your  Catalogue— Send 
All  of  Your  Orders  to  Ward's 

This  Spring  buy  wisely.  Compare  prices — always  remembering  that 
quality,  guaranteed  quality,  is  equally  as  important  as  price.  And 
Ward’s  quality  is  guaranteed.  For  54  years  we  have  dealt  with  our 
customers  under  the  policy  of  the  Golden  Rule.  You  always  buy  on 
approval  at  Ward’s.  “Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive j 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 
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Your  choice  of  nursery 
stock  and  the  varieties  se¬ 
lected  will  determine  in  a 
large  measure  your  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  apple  grower. 


Better  apples 

for  everyone 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  constantly  famil¬ 
iarizing  themselves  with  the  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  have  been  active  in  making  studies 
looking  to  greater  soil  fertility,  better  dairy  herds 
and  live  stock,  reforesting  cut-over  lands,  and  the 
improvement  of  other  agricultural  activities. 

The  latest  of  these  studies  is  the  Apple  Survey 
which  has  just  been  completed.  It  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  and  Canada. 

All  those  interested  in  apple  growing 
should  write  for  a  copy  immediately. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany -Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohm 


NURSERY  STOCK 

Apple —  > 

Yellow  Transparent  Early.  2  Elberta  Mid-season. 

Maiden  Blush  August.  2  J.  H.  Hale  August. 

Delicious  Winter.  2  Canne, 

Yolfmav  change  to  all  Apple,  or  all  Peach  as  you  desire  This  Stock 
is  all  grown 'in  my  own  Nurseries  and  Guaranteed  up  to  standard  in  every 
way.  8 Order  early  as  I  can  usually  begin  shipping  South  by  middle 
February  until  April  15th.  Write  tor  prices  on  larger  lots  in  all  grades 
and  varieties,  as  I  have  a  complete  assortment  to  select  from.  I  employ  no 
A  rrAntc;  hut  deal  direct  with  the  Fruit  Grower 

THOMAS  BEAN,  STATION  A.,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 


2 

2 

2 
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Nitrogen  Recommended  for 
Grapes 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  Vineyard  labor- 
■*— '  atory  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  Station,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  point  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nitrogen  is  the  element  which 
most  often  limits  the  production.  The  ex¬ 
periments  are  quite  extensive,  and  any¬ 
one  who  sees  them  and  has  the  tests  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  cannot 
fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  from 
nitrogen. 

Sodium  nitrate  or  ammonium  sulfate 
is  most  commonly  used.  Two  applica¬ 
tions  are  made,  one  just  after  the 
leaves  unfold,  and  the  second  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  The  total  applica¬ 
tion  is  from  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre, 
and  is  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in  lightly. 

The  nitrogen  makes  a  vigorous  growth 
of  vines.  The  leaves  are  the  factory  in 
which  the  sugar  is  manufactured,  and  the 
results  is  reflected  in  the  yield.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  appearance  of  the  vines  is 
easily  seen  during  the  growing  season, 
those  to  which  nitrate  is  applied  are  a 
dark  green  in  color,  and  make  more  wood 
growth.  Records  are  kept  of  the  weights 
of  wood  grown  each  year,  as  well  as  the 
yield  of  grapes,  and  the  conclusion  is  that, 
after  draining,  cultivating  and  eohtrolling 
insects  and  diseases,  the  next  step  in  profit¬ 
able  production  is  to  add  nitrogen. 


big  jumbo 

STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  y lelder 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Fanner,  Box241  Pulaski,  N.  ¥. 


POIIDCO  from  your  own  garden. 

ulCAk  L.U  Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  ©rapes  if  you 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  22,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


Certified 
“T  rue- 
to- 

Name” 


This  Seal  Stays  On  The  Tree 

This  Seal  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies  that  your  fruit 
trees  will  bear  “True-to-Name”. 

All  Kellys’  trees  have  heavy,  fibrous  roots  because  they 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots.  This  means  bigger  and  better  crops. 

There  are  Kellys’  trees  near  you.  Talk  to  their  own¬ 
ers.  We  will  gladly  send  you  their  names  and  addresses. 

To  be  fair,  wo  must  fill  all  orders  In  the  rotation  re¬ 
ceived.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guar¬ 
anteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog. 

We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  ns. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y,, 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

w  Ce/dMi&cls 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


How  Label  Wires  Injure  Trees 

By  M.  G.  Kains. 

TN  the  planting  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
*■  trees  it  is  often  a  convenience  to  leave 
the  label  wires  attached  to  the  trunks  or 
limbs.  This  is,  however,  a  '  practice 
fraught  with  danger  because  they  may  J 
be  forgotten  or  missed  and  may  thus 
injure  or  even  kill  the  trees.  How  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  wire  scarcely  a  six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  may  pro¬ 
duce  such  effects  may  not  be  apparent  at 
first;  but  when  the  method  by  which 
plants  increase  in  girth  is  understood  it 
is  easy  to-see  why  the  wire  is  a  mena*  :. 

The  great  majority  of  our  fruit  and 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Quince. 
Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 

Catalog  upon 
Application 


Established  a  Third 
of  a  Century 


T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 


MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY 


Lock  Box  144. 


PERRY,  OHIO 


"V 


Note  premature  blossoms  on  branch  at 
left  where  wire  was  not  removed. 

ornamental  trees  increase  in  diameter 
by  the  deposition  of  wood  cells  on  the 
interior  of  the  cambium  or  growing  lay¬ 
er  and  the  development  of  bark  cells  on 
the  outside  of  this  layer.  On  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  this  la}rer  is  the  main  current  of 
crude  sap  sent  up  to  the  leaves  by  the 
roots;  on  the  outside  is  the  downward 
flow  of  prepared  food  on  its  way  to 
growing  and  storage  parts  in  the  stems 
and  roots.  When  this  flow  is  stopped 
or  checked  the  parts  below  the  stoppage 
suffer  more  or  les^  but  the  parts  above 
may  show  for  a  time  at  least  increased 
activity  so  far  as  flower  and  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned.  This  is  because 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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Ask  About 
Our  New 
Cortland 
Apple 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 
Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


FWirrTKB 


Apple  Trees  2  year  6-7  ft. 

$40.00  per  100 
Cherry  Trees  2  year  5-7  ft. 

"$40.00  per  100 
Pear  Trees  2  year  6-7  ft- 
$50.00  per  100 
\  POMONA  sells  direct  to  yon  at  a 

big  saving,  all  first  class  selected 

trees  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

REGULAR  VALUE. 
10  Strong  2  yr.  Grape 
*  .  Vines,  2  Salem  (red), 

2  Worden  (blue),  (t*1j  Q-  £1 
3  Niagara  (white),  3  Concord  (black),  gfl  J.  9sJ O 

allby  mailpostpaid.C.O.D.,  for  - 

Send  no  money  — We  ship  L.u.  JJ. 
Prepaid  freight  and  express  (see  catalog) 
Bigfree  catalog.  Everything  needed  for  your  grou.'  , 
orchard  garden.  Write  today— save  half  your  money. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 
135  Tree  Ave.  Dansv.lle,  N.  Y. 


OATS 


SENSATION  -  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 

ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  Hige» 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 

quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  one 

I  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for-  sample  and  circular. 

|  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Qhi<> 

Hardy  North-  Nursery  Stock 

ern  Grown  o 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES 

Berry  Plants  and  Bushes.  Asparagus,  4* 

Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Honest  goods 

BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N  Y> 

RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

,  3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tre*J?2J 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Crape  ^  ^ 

I  Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  tor 
I  Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva, 

EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSEBJff 

mWWm  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  >  '■ 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Varieties  of  Canning  Crop  Peas 


We  are  planning  to  grow  a  few  acres 
of  canning  peas  this  spring,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  varieties  wiil  grow  us 
a  good  yield.  Will  it  be  best  for  us  to 
put  in  several  varieties  or  only  one? — 
W.  R.  A.,  New  York. 

BOUT  two  years  ago  H.  S.  Mills  and 
L.  J.  Norton  of  the  State  College 
made  an  intensive  study  of  several  canning 
crops  that  are  grown  in  western  New 
York.  They  took  actual  figures  of  yields 
of  different  varieties  of  peas  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farms.  Of  course  variety  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  influences  the  yield 
and  the  best  variety  for  one  section  may 
not  be  the  best  for  every  section.  How¬ 
ever,  the  figures  do  give  some  basis  for 
making  a  comparison.  The  figures  are 
as  follows : — 

Pounds 

Variety  Acres  per  acre 

Alaska  485.2  1,808 

Surprise  55.  1,671 

Admiral,  green  264.7  2,587 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden  167.6  2,260 

Rice’s  No.  13  43.6  2,295 

Growers  of  canning  factory  peas  usually 
plan  to  grow  part  of  their  acreage  in  early 
varieties  and  part  in  late,  because  this 
lengthens  the  season  without  making  more 
work  than  can  be  handled  at  any  one  time. 

Alaska  is  a  short  vired,  hardy,  early 
variety.  Surprise  is  an  early  variety,  not 
hardy  and  requires  a  good  soil  to  give 
results.  Admiral,  green,  is  a  long  vined 
variety,  matures  after  the  early  varieties 
and  should  not  be  grown  on  rich  soil. 
Horsford’s  Market  garden  matures  after 
the  Admiral.  The  quality  is  good.  Rice’s 
No.  13  is  short  vined  and  matures  late. 


A  Hog  That  Is  Lame 

I  have  hog  that  is  lame  on  one  hind  leg 
and  it  eats  well.  When  standing  it  trys  to 
get  its  legs  or  feet  together.  When  it  lays 
down  it  draws  its  hind  legs  under.  I  can. 
nt  see  anything  wrong.  I  have  used  sul¬ 
phur  and  Epsom  salts  and  lime  and  salt, 
but  they  do  not  do  any  good. — P.  G.  S, 
Pennsylvania. 

N  order  to  intelligently  answer  your 

question  one  has  actually  got  to  see  your 
hog  in  order  to  determine  what  is  wrong 
with  him.  There  are  .wo  possibilities.  It 
may  be  rheumatism  or  paralysis. 

Rheumatism  often  occurs  in  our  northern 
altitude  and  especially  during  cold  damp 
weather.  Poorly  ventilated  pens  are  a 
common  cause  and  overfeeding  usually 
makes  the  development  of  the  condition 
easier.  If  it  gets  real  bad  it  is  seldom 
that  a  hog  recovers. 

According  to  Dr.  Craig  tin  his  book 
“Diseases  of  Swine,”  a  very  useful  remedy 
is  salicylate  of  soda.  The  dose  consists  of 
20  or  30  grains  in  the  feeding,  three  times 
a  day,  the  larger  dose  in  rather  acute  case. 
Liniments,  he  says, -should  be  applied  to  the 
effected  parts. 

Paralysis  first  shows  up  as  a  slight  loss 
of  control  of  the  hind  legs,  as  indicated 
by  a  weaving  of  the  body,  knuckling  of  the 
fetlocks  and  finally  a  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis.  The  animal  soon  is  unable  to 
raise  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  and  as  it  moves 
about,  often  drags  the  hind  quarters. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  purga¬ 
tive  of  one  half  ounce  to  2  ounces  of  castor 
oil  followed  by  a  nourishing  food  will  help 
to  relieve  the  condition.  A  good  veterinary 
ilniment  applied  vigorously  to  the  back 
once  a  day  is  also  very  good.  Some  say 
that  this  condition  is  caused  by  kidney 
worms  but  as  yet  there  is  n  ofoundation 
tor  this  belief. 


Look  Out  for  Fertilizer  Frauds 

Two  men  representing  a  fertilizer  com- 
?  are  around  this  section,  selling  a 
,„V'.izer  which  they  say  Is  something  new 
no  ,s  macje  so  that  it  will  meet  all  of  the 
i-^O'rements  of  potatoes  which  Long  Is- 
S60  farmers  do  not  have.  It  is  a  2-5-18  at 
JL  A  ton‘  1  am  afraid  this  is  some  money 
dK.ng  scheme  because  good  fertilizers  are 
in9  at  much  less— A.  K.,  New  York. 

A  2~5-i8  at  $60  a  ton  is  not  what  we 
consider  a  fertilizer  that  you  will  need, 
you  will  recall  the  article  by  E.  V. 
.  arctenburg  entitled  Fertilizing  Potatoes 
"  0Ur  issue  of  January  23rd,  you  will  see 


that  a  5-8-7  or  one  of  a  very  similar 
analysis  is  more  to  be  desired.  The  high 
analysis  carrying  double  this  amount  of 
plant  food  is  just  as  recommendable.  We 
certainly  would  not  recommend  buying 
fertilizer  from  an  unknown  company  when 
you  can  obtain  standard  guaranteed  brands 
of  companies  of  unquestioned  reliability, 
especially  when  their  prices  for  their 
guaranteed  goods  are  so  much  less. 


Alexanders  Not  Good  for  Top 
Working 

'  We  have  some  Alexander  trees  that  are 
about  twelve  years  old  and  we  are  thinking 
of  top  working  them  into  Greenings.  Will 
this  be  a  good  thing  to  do? — G.  R.  W,, 
New  York. 

YY/E  would  not  advise  top  working 
Greenings  on  to  Alexanders,  in  fact 
Alexander  is  not  a  good  variety  to  top 
work  into  any  variety  because  it  is  subject 
to  blight. 


Chemical  for  Keeping  Down 
Soot 

“Is  there  any  common  chemical  that  may 
be  used  in  a  stove  or  furnace  to  prevent 
soot  from  accumulating  in  the  pipes?  When 
we  burn  coal,  we  have  trouble  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  section  of  the  stove  pipe.” — E.  B. 

C ODIUM  chloride  or  common  salt  is 
^  about  the  most  effective  chemical 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  forms  the 
largest  part  of  most  of  the  compounds 
sold  to  keep  down  soot.  Simply  throw 
a  handful  or  two  on  a  bed  of  red  hot, 
coals  every  few  days,  and  it  may  help 
considerably  in  keeping  down  soot.  Old 
dry  cells  also  will  often  help,  as  both 
the  zinc  covering  and  the  manganese 
dioxide  in  the  filling  are  supposed  to 
have  some  value  in  loosening  and  burn¬ 
ing  out  soot. 

The  best  preventive  of  soot,  however, 
is  to  burn  the  coal  with  as  little  smoke 
as  possible.  With  a  stove  some  smoke 
is  bound  to  occur;  but  if  the  coal  is  fired 
in  small  lots  and  often  and  part  of  the 
fire  is  left  uncovered  in  putting  on  fresh 
fuel,  more  of  the  smoke  and  gases  will 
be  consumed  and  less  soot  will  result. — 
I.  W.  D. 


How  Label  Wires  Injure  Trees 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

the  food  intended  for  other  purposes  is 
utilized  above  instead  of  below  the  con¬ 
striction. 

Use  is  made  of  this  phenomenon  in 
the  ringing  and  girding  of  branches  to 
produce  specially  large  fruit  specimens. 
But  where  done  carelessly  or  where  ne¬ 
glect  is  the  reason  for  a  constriction 
occurring  as  in  the  case  of  a  forgotten 
label  wire  we  may  have  just  such  phe¬ 
nomena  as  that  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph.  A  few  inches  from 
the  base  of  the  lowest  limb  a  label  was 
forgotten.  As  the  wire  was  of  copper 
it  did  not  rust.  The  growing  bark  be¬ 
gan  to  bury  it  and  to  constrict  the  lay¬ 
ers  through  which  the  food  intended  for 
the  trunk  and  the  roots  should  pass.  The 
result  was  a  swelling  at  the  point  of 
constriction  and  the  development  of 
blossom  buds  on  the  twigs  above.  In 
thi  spring  of  the  next  year  these  buds 
burst  into  bloom  as  seen  in  the  picture. 
Notice  that  there  is  not  one  blossom  on 
any  other  part  of  the  tree.  But  what 
happened  later?  The  branch  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  winter  because  the 
label  wire  prevented  it  from  getting 
enough  food  to  keep  it  going. 

If  it  is  ever  necessary  to  have  a  tree 
labeled  let  the  label  wire  be  formed  in 
a  loop  large  enough  to  put  one’s  fist 
through  so  it  may  hang  loosely  for  years 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  making 
any  constriction. 


Add  MATES  MANURES 

ami  MU  JL 1 1  FLY  your 


All  of  our  fertilizers  are  based  on  Bone  and  Guano — the 
plant  foods  that  produce  Quality— the  Quality  that  pro¬ 
duces  profit! 

We  announce: 


THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  TRUCKER 


Ammonia  . . 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash,  K,0  soluble . 


A  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  latest  prices  will  gladly  be 
sent  upon  request.  Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  them. 


Address 


The  Mapes  Formula  & 
Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

270  Madison  Ave.  Room  1905 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

270  Madison  Avenue,  Room  1905, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  "Add  Mapes  Manures  and  Multiply  Your 
Crops”  which  illustrates  the  splendid  results  obtained  by  using  the  Mapes 
Manures. 


Name 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The 
American  Agriculturist 


#?ULVERlZtST 

LIMESTONE 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Tree. 
The  Holden  lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  willmake  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

N  o  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

$PREADS20JF 


Soil  Tested 


Whatabout  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  a  1 1 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept 400  Peoria  Illinois 


gS6  (10> 


Productive  Pastures 

make 

Cheap  Feed 


Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverized  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re' 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle; 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non- 
caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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A  Half  Century  of  Spray  Experience 

( Continued  from  First  page ) 


THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  350,  Rockfall,  Connecticut 
Offering  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  for  1925-26 
Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  App'es 

.  Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue 


through  an  open  trap  in  top  of  tank 
when  the  team  is  standing  still,  closing 
the  trap  when  the  team  is  in  motion  to 
prevent  slopping.  We  use  a  Gould’s 
double  spray  pump,  No.  90S,  and  a 
Nixon  nozzle.” 

How  would  our  younger  generation 
of  fruit  growers  like  to  operate  a  rig  of 
this  kind?  This  illustrates  how  the 
pioneers  in  spraying  had  to  tvork.  Our 
first  spray  pump  was  bought  in  1894.  It 
was  much  less  elaborate  than  the  one 
described  above.  It  was  a  Goulds,  all 
iron  and  was  set  in  a  50  gallon  tank. 
Before  this  I  had  used  a  sort  of  squirt 
gun  to  experiment 
on  some  trees.  I 
had  read  of  the 
wonderful  power  of 
London  purple  for 
killing  worms!  It 
killed  them,  but.  it 
killed  the  apples 
also  and  the  limbs 
were  bare  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

I  had  used  it  too 
strong.  I  used  the 
Bordeaux  mixture 
for  the  first  time  in 
1898,  and  a  glance 
at  the  record  will 
show  how  the  trees 
began  to  respond 
to  this  treatment. 

At  the  Western 
New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 
meeting  in  Roches¬ 


ter  in  1899  I  heard 
Willis  T.  Mann  relate  the  wonderful 
results  he  obtained  by  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  his  orchards.  I  came  home  de¬ 
termined  to  do  likewise.  My  orchard 
had  been  in  sod  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
The  snapping  of  the  roots  began  but  it 
did  not  scare  me  and  I  finished  the  job. 
One  day  while  cultivating  the  orchard 
va  neighbor  drove  in  and  inquired  what 
I  was  going  to  raise  on  it.  I  answrered, 
“Apples”.  A  buyer  came  along  in  the 
fall  and  offered  $750.00  for  the  crop  in¬ 
cluding  some  mixed  varieties.  I  sold. 
I  began  to  think  there  was  money  in 
apples. 

In  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Geneva 
station  in  1897  a  brass  spray  pump  wras 
recommended,  The  Eclipse,  made  by 
Morrill  and  Morley  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  Iron  spray  pumps  were  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  using  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  iron  corroded  and  rusted. 
In  1903  I  bought  an  Eclipse  and  it  was 
a  great  advance  over  the  old  pump. 
Soon  after  this  power  sprayers  began  to 
be  manufactured  and  used.  One  of  the 
first  attempts  is  described  in  a  Geneva 
bulletin  of  1897.  It  says:  “The  Roch¬ 
ester  Machine  Tool  Company  manu¬ 
factures  a  steam  sprayer  which  is  listed 
at  $250.00  and  may  be  used  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wagon.  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
kerosene  heated  boiler,  a  pump  and  tank 
and  an  agitator  and  one  horse  power 
engine  to  run  it.” 

At  the  Western  New  York  meeting  in 
1901  four  different  concerns  exhibited 
spraying  machinery,  all  hand  pumps.  In 
1906  gasoline  power  machines  were 
shown  by  several  companies.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  orchardists  had  used  these  be¬ 
fore  this.  The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 
showed  a  sprayer  the  power  of  -\Vhich 
was  obtained  by  compressed  carbonic 
acid  gas.  At  the  Fruit  Growers  meet¬ 
ing  in  Geneva  in  1904  a  traction  power 
sprayer  was  shown.  This  t3T>e  proved 
inadequate  for  orchard  use. 

About  the  year  1900  the  dreaded  San 
Jose  scale  was  discovered  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Here  was  a  problem.  Four 
years  previously  a  young  plum  orchard 
h..i  been  set  alongside,  and  one  of  the 
trees  was  infested  with  the  scale.  It 
was  pulled  up  and  given  to  Prof.  Sling- 
erland  of  Cornell.  But  the  scale  had 
spread  into  the  apple  orchard.  We  tried 


to  kill  with  crude  petroleum.  spread; 
in  all  directions.  Later  we  tried  Scale-, 
cide.  It  was  said  San  Jose  scale  could 
not  be  successfully  fought  in  an  old 
apple  orchard.  In  1907  at  the  Fruit 
Growers  meeting  at  Penn  Yan,  L.  L, 
Morrell  in  an  address  advised  to  cut 
down  old  apple .  trees  infested  with 
scale.  We  cut  none  down. 

In  1906  the  lime  sulphur  and  salt  wash 
was  being  tried  quite  extensively.  We. 
bought  a  Niagara  sprayer  and  tried  out 
this  wash.  The  sprayer  did  good  work 
but  it  was  a  nerve  racking  job  preparing 
the  wash.  We  were  told  to  apply  it 

hot.  We  did.  We 
strained  it  hot.  It 
was  a  hot  time  for 
everybody!  We 
kept  the  scale  in 
check  though.  In 
1908  came  a  verita¬ 
ble  godsend.  .  It 
was  the  ,  Rex  con¬ 
centrated  lime  sul¬ 
phur  solution.  It 
was  cold.  No  more 
hot  times  in  the  old 
orchard.  The  light 
began  to  break. 
The  faith  we  had  in 
our  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  men  was  ful¬ 
filled.  Earlier  in 
1902  we  had  set  an¬ 
other  apple  orchard 
right  along  side 
this  one.  Our 
neighbors  said  it 
was  suicidal. 
“What  are  you  thinking  of,”  they  said, 
“to  set  another  orchard  with  all  that 
scale  on  your  place.”  I  said,  “I  have 
faith  that  some  day  our  station  men  •  d 
find  something  to  control  it”.  They  did. 

More  good  things  were  to  come.  In 
1909,  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel  and  Frrett 
Wallace  conducted  experiments  m  the 
Frear  orchard  near  Ithaca  with  <e 
sulphur  diluted  1  to  200  as  a  summer 
spray.  In  September  a  public  meeting 
there  to  note  the  restuts. 
sprayed  in  full  leaf  at  1  e 


OF  THE 


FIRST  AMERICAN  PICTURE 
CODLING  MOTH 

The  enclosed  picture  is  clipped  from 
Prof  M.  V.  Slinglerland’s  treatise  on  the 
codling  moth,  (Cornell  Bulletin  No.  142, 
1898,  “The  Codling  Moth”.) 

He  says:  “In  1846,  Miss  Morris  (Old 
Lady)  published  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  some  original  observations,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  first  American  picture 
of  the  insect.”  The  picture  appeared  in 
Vol.  V.,  (1849)  February,  pp.  65-66.  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. — W.  A.  B. 


THE  RECORD 


Year 

1885  . . . 

1886  . . . . . 

1887  . . . 

1888  . 

18S9  . . . . ..... 

1890  . . . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1 893  . .  . . . 

1894  (first  spray  pump)  . . 

1895  1 

1896  L  Paris  green,  London  purple 

1897  I  .  '  , 

1898  (first  Bordeaux  mixture)  . 

^ggg  . . . . 

1900  (300  barrels  blew  off)  . 

1901  . 

1903  (Eclipse  brass  pump)  .  ^ 


Bbts 
.  50 
.  20 
.  380 
.  38 

.  150 
.  0 
.  161 
.  20 

.  75 
.  145 

C 

.  100 
23 


1904 


1905  (boiled  lime  sulphur)  .  3  0 

1906  (gas  sprayer)  . •  J48 


1907 


1908  (concentrated  lime  sulphur)  .. 


1909 

1910  (power  sprayer 


1st  summer) 


777 

1211 


1911  (spray  dilute  lime  sulphur) 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


.1137 

60 

.1570 

147 


1918  (severe  hail  storm)  .  ^ 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


ISfiCO  . . .  a  c<5 

1924  (Friend  power  sprayer)  . 

1925  . . . . 


34 


above  strength  were  found  to  be  brig  m 
clean  and  free  from  rust.  Later 
strength  was  made  1  to  50.  This 
ed  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  spm T 
ing.  We  immediately  began  its  use  a11 
the  reader  will  note  the  marked  ri-  ^ 
productivity  of  the  orchard.  In  L  ’ 
Deyo  gasoline  power  sprayer  was 
chased  and  our  troubles  seemed  to  be 
over. 

But  I  soon  learned  that  troubles  nfV* 
( Continued  on  page  262) 


1INKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
ardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 
loristB,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

.merican  Farm  Machine  Co. 

69  Uni.  A.V.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog; 
Free 


All  “AGR1CO”  Fertilizers  correspond 
in  analyses  to  the  grades  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  leading  Agronomists 
and  Experiment  Stations  of  the  va¬ 
rious  states. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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How  to  Make  a  Hot-bed  or 
a  Cold-frame  for  Early 
Vegetables 


r'lpHE  use  of  hotbeds  and  coldframes  on 
i  *  farms  is  not  as  common  as  it  should 
be-  The  cost  of  construction  and  the  time 
required  for  management  of  a  hotbed  is 
greater  than  it  is  with  coldframes,  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  confine 
the  growing  of  early  plants  to  coldframes. 
Many  farms,  however,  should  make  and 
use  hotbeds.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  there  are  children  of  school  age, 
who  can  take  over  much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  caring  for  them.  In  addition  to 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  HOTBED 
A  cross-section  of  the  hot  bed  showing 
manure  base,  soil  layer  and  manure  along 
side  for  insulation. 


lightening  the  labors  of  their  parents  and 
providing  a  healthy  addition  to  the  farm 
menu,  they  will  learn  something  of  great 
value  to  them. 

The  standard  hotbed  sash  is  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  long.  A  hotbed  con¬ 
sists  of  one  or  more  sash  and  is  six  feet 
wide  ar.d  3,  6,  9  or  some  multiple  of  3  ft. 
in  width.  It  needs  to  be  located  where  it 
will  receive  plenty  of  sunlight,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  the  south  side  of  a  building.  The 
soil  should  be  well  drained,  either  natur¬ 
ally  or  with  a  tile  drain. 


HOTBED  FRAME  READY  FOR  SASH 


Here  is  the  bed  ready  for  the  soil  layer 
and  the  sash.  Southern  exposure  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 


Coldframes  are  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  the  same  rules  for  building  and  man- 
aging  apply  to  them  except  that  they  are 
built  entirely  above  ground  and  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  supplied.  The  glass  with 
which  they  are  covered  makes  the  soil 
under  it  warmer  during  the  daytime,  and 
the  glass  protects  the  plants  from  frosts 
at  night. 

In  building  a  hotbed,  dig  a  pit  six  inches 
longer  each  way  than  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  hotbed.  Makes  the  pit  two  ft.  deep. 
"The  frame  can  be  made  either  of  wood  or 


VENTILATING  HOTBED 
Showing  how  the  sash  are  lifted  to  venti¬ 
late  the  bed,  note  alternating  plan  for  uni¬ 
formity. 


concrete.  Concrete,  of  course  require 
iuore  time  to  construct  but  is  much  mor 
permanent.  The  accompanying  picture 
show  the  method  of  construction  of 
wood  frame  for  a  hotbed. 

The  most  common  source  of  heat  an 
the  only  one  that  is  practical  for  farm  us 
13  fermenting  manure.  Horse  manure  i 
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Wisest  Our  Ancestors 
Harrowed  witfs  a  Pile 
©S  Brush— 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Disk  Harrow 

McCormick- 

Deering 

Tillage 
Tools 


Very  Little  Profit  Was 
Taken  From  the  Soil 


Just  take  a  look  around  your 
neighborhood  and  notice  care¬ 
fully  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  possible  largely  through  the 
help  of  godd  farm  equipment. 
Conditions  are  not  ideal,  of 
course,  but  everybody  is  making 
a  living  and  enjoying  life  to  an 
extent  undreamed  of  not  so  many 
years  ago. 

Yes,  things  are  better,  and  the 
McCormick- Deering  dealer  sells 
the  tools  that  will  carry  progress 
still  further.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  Dunham  Culti-Packer  and  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  of  disk 
'  harrows  [both  horse-drawn  and 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


tractor  types],  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows,  field  cultivators, rotary  hoes, 
and  peg-tooth  harrows.  Each  one 
of  these  tools  meets  a  special  till¬ 
age  need.  Each  one  is  of  old-relia¬ 
ble  McCormick-Deering  quality. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  increase 
your  farm  earning  power  make  it 
a  point  to  see  these  tools.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  improvements 
made  since  you  purchased  your 
old  equipment. 

To  Fill  All  Your  Tillage  Tool  Needs  See 
the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer.  It  Pays! 

International  Harvester  Company 

to«S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


"Qood  Equipment  Makes 

a  Good  Farmer  Better” 


best,  and  should  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  straw.  The  manure  needed  for 
the  hotbeds  should  be  piled  up  near  the 
hotbed  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  it 
will  be  needed.  If  it  is  dry  add  some 
water.  It  will  begin  to  heat  in  a  few 
days  and  when  heated  through  but  not  dry, 
it  is  turned  completely  over  with  a  fork, 
making  sure  that  the  manure  that  was  on 
the  outside  of  the  pile  is  turned  into  the 
middle.  After  two  or  three  days,  the 
manure  is  ready  to  be  put  in  the  pit. 

Watch  the  Temperature 

Put  it  in  in  layers,  packing  it  firmly 
down,  especially  in  the  corners  and  around 
the  edges.  Put  on  the  sash  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  four  or  five  days.  Then  ven¬ 
tilate  by  lifting  one  corner  of  the  sash 
during  the  daytime.  When  the  temperature 
has  dropped  to  88  or  90  degrees  F.  cover 
the  manure  wfith  a  six  inch  layer  of  good 
garden  soil,  and  plant  the  seeds. 

Water  the  ground  thoroughly,  but  after 
the  plants  are  up,  water  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  sunny  days  when  the  sash  can  be 
left  open  for  ventilation.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  known  as  “damping  off.” 
As  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  the  sash 
is  opened  more  each  day  until  it  can  be 
left  off  entirely  during  the  day  time. 


The  two  principal  uses  of  hotbeds  and 
coldframes  on  the  farm  are  to  raise 
vegetables  earlier  than  can  be  done  by 
planting  direct  in  the  garden,  and  to  start 
such  crops  as  tomatoes,  melons,  cabbage 
and*  others  that  can  be  later  transplanted 
to  the  garden.  It  is  possible,  of  course 
to  buy  these  plants  all  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting,  but  it  is  impossible  on  many 
farms  to  buy  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
every  day.  The  crops  that  are  especially 
suited  to  growing  in  hotbeds  are  lettuce, 
radishes,  onions  and  perhaps  beets  and 
carrots. 

Where  it  appears  to  be  impractical  to 
take  care  of  a  hotbed  properly,  these 
crops  can  be  grown  much  earlier  in  a  cold- 
frame  than  they  can  in  the  garden,  and 
caring  for  a  cold  frame  takes  very  little 
more  time  than  caring  for  the  crops  in  the 
garden. 


Keeping  the  Grain  Drill 
Working 

V^EARS  ago  we  bought  a  grain  drill 
that  used  funnel  shaped  metal  tubes 
to  conduct  the  grain  and  fertilizer  to  the 
ground  from  their  respective  hoppers  in¬ 
stead  o£  using  rubber  tubes  as  many  drills 


do.  These  were  strung  on  leather  strips 
and  wrorked  very  well,  except  that  they 
sometimes  got  caught  up  and  they  had 
to  be 'straightened  out. 

In  the  course  of  time  many  of  these 
metal  tubes  were  so  eaten  up  With  phos¬ 
phate  and  rust  that  they  were  worthless. 
We  found  that  a  new  set  wrould  cost 
$4.50  and  transportation  charges.  A 
set  of  new  rubber  tubes  would  cost  the 
same  so  we  procured  two  old  inner 
tubes,  cut  each  into  four  pieces  of  equal 
length,  slipped  one  end  of  each  piece 
over  one  of  the  best  of  the  metal  fun¬ 
nels.  They  were  drawn  down  tight 
over  the  large  end  of  the  funnel  so  no 
other  fastening  was  needed. 

We  attached  these  to  the  drill  and 
found  that  they  woiked  as  well  if  not 
better  than  a  new  set.  The  opening  in 
the  tubes  were  so  large  that  we  had  no 
trouble  at  all  from  them  clogging.  This 
is  not  the  case  wdth  the  metal  tubes 
nor  the  regular  rubber  tubes  used  on 
grain  drills.  They  frequently  clog  and 
cause  skips  in  the  drilling. — A.  J.  L.j 
West  Virginia. 


The  New  York  city  market  uses  near¬ 
ly  twice  as  much  milk  as  it  did  in  19l0r 
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Is  Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co. 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

The  Keever  Starch  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Penick  &  Ford  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co. 

Columbus,  Indiana 

Ifi  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle 
Corn  Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  tbe  Above 
Named  Manufacturers  Will  Supply 
You. 


Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  again  proved  its  value  as  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  protein  feed  when  grain  is  cheap,  just  as  it  always  has  when 
grain  is  high  in  price.  Whether  you  are  feeding  to  make  beef  or 
milk  and  whatever  your  grain  mixture  may  be  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  makes  it  a  more  profitable  ration. 

Many  of  the  highest  producing  and  best  conditioned  dairy  cows 
this  winter  are  those  that  came  through  last  spring  and  summer 
on  a  ration  balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Successful  dairy¬ 
men  feed  it  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  should  not  cost  you  anything  to  test  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  You 
feed  less  on  pasture  than  in  the  dry  lot.  Your  cows  will  give 
more  milk,  stay  fresh  longer  and  go  through  the  summer  in 
better  condition.  The  Corn  Gluten  Feed  you  buy  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself. 

Enter  This  Great  Prize  Contest — Now 

If  you  are  milking  six  or  more  cows  or  feeding  forty  or  more  beef 
cattle  you  are  urged  to  enter  this  great  contest.  It  is  a  contest 
between  feeders.  It  is  better  than  feeding  for  your  state  fair. 

No  Entry  Fee — No  Stall  Rent 

t 


14  Prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds 
7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows 
14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders 
12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers 
24  Prizes  for  herd  managers 
37  Prizes  for  co-operating  feed  dealers 

122  Prizes,  totaling 


3,000.00 

2,100.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,650.00 

1,250.00 

2,500.00 


A. A.  Fill  Out  and 
Mar.  Mail  This 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  “Bulletin  No.  4”  governing  your  big  prize  contest 
for  feeders  and  application  blanks  to  enter  in  class  checked  below . 

Name _ _ — - - — - - - 


Street  or  R.  E- 
Town - 


State 


E 

L 


Dealer’s  Name _ 

□  Cow  Testing 
Association 

3SE 


□  Individual 
Dairy  Herds 

3EE 


□  Beef 
Cattle 

3EE 


I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

DEE 


$ 15,000.00 

No  state  fair  or  livestock  show  has  ever  offered  as  many  or  as  large  prizes 
for  any  one  definite  thing.  We  have  chosen  the  one  thing  that  interests  the 
feeder  most  of  alk and  that  is  Profitable  Production. 

A  great  number  of  feeders  who  are  balancing  their  rations  with  Com 
Gluten  Feed  will  have  better  conditioned  animals  and  they  will  make  more 
money.  Those  who  make  the  best  records  will  win  these  prizes. 

Don't  Put  It  Off — Enter  Now 

This  contest  starts  April  1  and  ends  September  30,  1926.  The  prizes  will 
be  awarded  and  paid  December  1.  In  case  of  a  tie  each  contestant  tying 
will  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  prize. 

Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  enter.  No  applications  will  be  received 
after  April  1.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW — so  we 
can  enter  you  in  the  proper  classification. 

The  simple  rules  of  this  contest  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  4 
which  we  send  together  with  a  valuable  book  on  feeding — 
free  of  charge.  Please  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.f  Chicago,  III. 

No.  32 

3EE 


GIVE 

A  Beautiful  Cloth  Bound  Copy  of 

THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

For  Country  or  City  Friend 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  you  want 
For  lather,  mother,  son,  daughter  or  for 
friend,  particularly  for  a  city  friend.  Give 
city  folks  a  chance  to  know  what  the  coun¬ 
try  is  really  like.  The  story  tells  in  a  fair 
smd  honest  fashion  about  the  folks  around 
you,  and  their  daily  problems.  Its  people 
are  alive.  Its  rapid  action  is  dramatic. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down  the 
Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 


$1.00  to  American  Agriculturist 
Readers 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named 
it  Powdr-paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water 
to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sani¬ 
tary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting. 
It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  _  It 
adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
ene-fourtb  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturerers, 
134  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  pack¬ 
age  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how' you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


I 


to  pay 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may  1 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  freo  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
poinis  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box 20- J  Bainbridgre,  N.Y. 
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Shall  We  Let  Our  Cows  Out  i» 
Winter? 

Several  weeks  ago  we  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Shall  zve  let  our  cows  out  in  winter.’’’ 

It  is  not  only  seasonable  but  of  paramount 
interest  for  it  vitally  affects  the  health  of 
our  herds.  There  are  some  zvho  state  that 
zve  are  pampering  our  cozvs  too  much  mak¬ 
ing  them  tender  and  therefore  making  them 
more  susceptible  to  disease.  Here  are  a 
fezv  opinions  of  our  readers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject-  Let  us  hear  from  some  more. 

— The  Editors. 

"YV7E  put  water  buckets  in  the  barn  for 
our  cows  two  years  ago  and  find 
it  very  beneficial  for  producing  milk  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  cows.  We  also  had 
swinging  stanchions,  but  feel  that  cows 
should  be  let  out  of  doors  each  day  unless 
the  weather  is  very  windy  and  stormy. 

We  made  a  practice  of  letting  our  cows 
out  while  we  cleaned  the  stables  in  the 
early  morning  and  let  them  back  to  a  good 
feed  of  hay.  If  it  could  be  arranged  to 
let  them  out  about  noon  they  would  get 
the  sunshine  which  is  a  great  benefit  to 
all  creatures. — L.  E.  K.,  New  York. 

*  * 

Confinement  Aids  TB. 

I  V/ES,  I  think  that  cows  should  be  out  z 
'  part  of  every  pleasant  day,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  water  them,  but  to  let  them  have 
fresh  air  and  freedom.  If  good  fresh 
|  cold  water  is  good  for  man,  I  think  that 
it  is  good  for  the  beast.  Most  of  the  cattle 
that  have  been  slaughtered  have  been  con- 
I  fined  to  close  warm  stables.  I  find  in  my 
observations  that  herds  that  have  been 
closely  confined  and  not  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  stable  all  winter  (as  in  some 
cases)  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  Cattle  should  not  be  out  in 
severe  cold  weather  for  any  length  of 
I  time.  1  remember  .Men  a  boy  of  driving 
the  cattle  to  the  riv  about  50  rods  dis¬ 
tant  and  cutting  a  hole  or  two  in  two  feet 
of  ice  for  the  cattle  to  drink.  Sometimes 
the  wind  was  blowing  down  the  river  with 
the  mercury  hanging  around  20  degrees 
below  zero.  No  pleasant  task  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you. — F.  B.,  New  York. 

*  * 

Would  Not  Go  Back  to  Old 
Watering  Methods 

T70R  several  years  after  we  began  farm- 
ing  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  cows 
out  every  day  to  water.  While  it  worked 
j  very  well  in  nice  weather,  on  cold  stormy 
[  days,  the  cows  stood  about  and  shivered 
and  often  in  their  hurry  to  get  back  into 
the  stable  did  not  drink  all  they  needed. 
On  such  occasions  we  always  noticed  a 
decided  drop  in  the  flow  of  milk. 

Now  that  we  have  water  in  the  barn 
we  would  not  care  to  go.  back  to  the  old 
way  of  turning  them  out  every  day  to 
I  water  regardless  of  weather.  Obviously 
it  is  better  for  the  cows  to  have  water 
|  always  before  then,  to  be  forced  to  fill  ud 
once  a  day  on  ice  cold  water. 

We  do  think  however,  that  cows  are 
|  better  off  for  being  turned  out  on  nice 
days  for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  I  hare 
[  known  farmers  though,  who  never  turned 
their  cows  cut  all  winter  and  there  are 
many  of  them  who  turn  them  out  every 
j  day,  sometimes  chopping  the  ice  on  the 
creek  so  the  cows  could  drink. 

On  one  farm  we  know  of  the  watering 
I  trough  is  under  a  long  shed  and  the  cattle 
can  drink  and  exercise  at  will,  being  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  wind  and  storm  on  baa 
;  days. 

Having  water  in  the  barn  has  another 
I  advantage.  We  frequently  hear  of  cows 
[  being  hurt  on  the  ice  and  if  the  water 
is  in  the  barn  one  can  easily  avoid  turning 
I  them  out  when  it  is  icy. — E.  M.  N. 

*  *  * 

Exercise  Is  Necessary 

IT  has  always  looked  to  me  like  rank 
cruelty  to  turn  c  ws  out  to  drink  through 
a  hole  cut  in  the  ice  and  lots  of  cows 
refuse  to  drink  unless  very  thirsty.  T 
certainly  can’t  be  otherwise  than  exceed- 
inedv  iniurious  and  keeping  the  dairy  m 
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the  barn  all  winter  long,  especially  in 
stationary  stanchions,  is  little  if  any  better 
—-perhaps  it  is  worse. 

Cold  water  is  often  unavoidable  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  particularly 
harmful  in  a  warm  barn,  we  drink  it  our¬ 
selves.  The  ideal  plan  is  swinging  stan¬ 
chions  equipped  with  running  water  but 
not  all  dairymen  can  afford  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  very  good  plan  is  a  pump 
with  a  trough  in  the  barnyard  where  cattle 
may  come  out  for  a  short  time  for  ex¬ 
ercise  and  a  drink.  In  any  case,  stock 
watered  inside  should  be  allowed  a  little 
freedom  in  the  open  air  every  day,  at  least 
unless  the  day  is  very  cold  and  windy 
and  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  evergreen  thicket  within  easy  reach  they 
wouldn't  mind  considerable  wind. 

Only  the  Most  Robust  Survive 

It  is  true  that  cows  did  always  used 
to  be  turned  out  to  drink  and  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  then  unknown.  But  is 
it  not  like  many  other  eliminating  pro¬ 
cesses  of  that  day — only  the  robust  sur¬ 
vived  and  these  were  able  to  throw  off 
tubercular  germs  if  any  existed?  Perhaps 
that  wasn't  just  what  happened  but  any¬ 
how  because  of  their  physicaL  superiority 
they  survived. 

Quite  similarly  the  people  were  “weeded 
out"  as  it  were  till  they  too  developed 
great  strength  of  body — a  fact  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  their  wonderful  en¬ 
durance.  How  often  we  hear  a  man  say, 
“My  grandfather  used  tc  do  thus  and  sol” 
mentioning  feats  that  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  any  man  of  this  generation ; 
yet  we  know  the  grandfathers  did  do  these 
things  very  commonly  in  their  day.  Many 
of  them  lived  and  reared  their  families  in 
houses  we  would  hardly  consider  habitable 
today  and  much  of  the  warm  clothing  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  now  was  unknown 
in  those  days.  One  old  man  of  my 
acquaintance  tells  me  that  socks  and  winter 
underwear  were  unheard  of  when  he  was 
a  boy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
must  have  been  either  personally  or  quite 
locally  that  they  were  unheard  of  because 
they  must  have  come  into  use  before  that 
time,  but  the  fact  is  remarkable  that  any¬ 
one  now  living  can  recall  not  having  such 
things.  However,  I  myself  haven’t  seen 
“sheep  coats”  long  and  I  am  sure  things 
have  changed  greatly  within  a  generation 
or  two. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York. 


Rock  Phosphate  Not  Advised  As 
A  Source  of  Minerals 

IN  the  December  26th  issue,  an  article 
1  on  minerals  for  dairy  cows  quoted 
Professor  Savage  as  recommending  the 
use  of  ground  rock  phosphate. 

Professor  E.  S.  Savage  of  the  State 
College  writes  that  some  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  thrown  some  doubt  on  the 
advisability  of  using  ground  phosphate 
rock  as  a  source  of  minerals  for  dairy 
cows.  For  the  present,  at  least,  he  does 
not  recommend  its  use. 

The  latest  information  on  minerals 
for  farm  animals  is  obtained  in  Cornell 
Bulletin  130 — The  Mineral  Nutrition  of 
Farm  Animals  of  L.  A.  Maynard.  This 
is  an  important  question.  Why  not  send 
to  the  college  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin? 


danger  of  Loss  from  Contagious 
Abortion 

!  have  a  neighbor  who  has  had  several 
cows  lose  their  calves.  If  this  is  caused 
*>y  contagious  abortion  wouid  I  be  taking 
a  risk  by  taking  my  cows  to  his  bull? 


^ONTAGIOUS  abortion  is  a  baffling 
disease,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
Cows  which  have  this  disease  may  not 
always  abort,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure 
about  how  the  disease  is  spread.  Most 
investigators  now  believe  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  carried  from  cow  to  cow  by 
[be  bull.  It  is  believed,  however  that 
d  the  bull  is  suffering  from  the  disease, 
fbat  he  may  infect  cows  by  infecting 
anything  which  they  may  later  eat. 

F  is  therefore  not  wise  to  allow  a 
•sensed  bull  to  run  with  the  herd,  and 
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Let  me  prove 

Dairy  profits  are  less 
when  you  milk  by  hand 


ft. 

President  <y 


that 


If  you  keep  ten  or  a  dozen  or  more 
cows,  and  milk  by  hand,  you  are  not 
getting  the  profits  you  should.  Your 
cows  won’t  give  down  as  much  milk 
as  they  will  under  the  "calf-sucking” 
action  of  the  Empire  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine.  Empire  milking  also  lengthens 
the  lactation  period  of  the  cows.  Be¬ 
sides  that  it  cuts  out  the  expense  of  a 
hired  hand— actually  saves  you  the 
$15  or  $20  a  week  you  pay  him,  and 
the  expense  of  his  board. 

I  ean  refer  you  to  plenty  of  dairymen 
who  have  found  this  out.  Let  me  send 


you  copies  of  their  letters.  They  are 
my  best  salesmen. 

With  these  letters  I’m  going  to  send 
you  mytbook  "How  to  Milk  for  Better 
Profits”  and  full  details  of  my  New 
Deferred  Payment  Plan  that  puts  an 
Empire  Milking  Machine  in  your 
barn  and  earning  extra  dairy  profits 
for  you.  Only  a  small  sum  down  and 
lots  of  time  on  the  balance  while  The 
Empire  is  saving  you  work  and  wages 
and  earning  extra  money  for  you.  Let 
me  help  you  to  make  your  cows  pay 
bigger  dividends  in  milk  and  money. 


Other  Empire 

Farm  Machinery 

Empire  Water  System 
B.  B.  Marvel— Cream  Separator 


A 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal,  Pcierboro,  Out. 


EMPIRE 


-  —  .  TRADE  MARK  BEG’D  ^  m 

Milking  Machines 


H.  E.  McWhinney,  Pres. 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Company,  Inc, 

72  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  send  your  booklet, 
"How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  and  explain  how  I  may 
purchase  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  on  easy  payments. 


Name 


Address. 


SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY— FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


If  more  money  would  buy  more  quality 
—more  miles  of  satisfactory  service— 
you  might  consider  paying  a  higher  price. 

Hut — when  a  “Riverside”  gives  you 
the  utmost  service — the  last  yard  of  mile- 
a£e — why  pay  more  money  for  a  tire? 


The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

Warty s  is  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in 
the  world. 

We  buy  our  own  new  live  rubber  in 
the  Orient — millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  at  a  time. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  our  own  molds,  under  our 
own  personal  inspection. 
They  are  bigger,  heavier, 
and  stronger  because  we  put 
into  them  more  strength- 
more  new  live  rubber,  the 
finest  materials. 


A  Fully  Guaranteed 
Quality  Tire 

“Riverside”  is  a  Quality  tire.  The  low 
price  is  made  by  the  lower  cost  of  selling 
and  not  by  saving  on  materials  or  labor. 
We  use  the  finest  quality  materials— and 
guarantee  Riversides  equal  to  tires  sell¬ 
ing  for  $5  to  $1 5  more. 

A  54  Year  Old  Guarantee 

Since  1872  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
has  been  dealing  with  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  under  an  iron  clad  guarantee.  We 
could  not  put  our  guarantee  back  of  this 
tire  unless  exceptional  quality  was  put 
into  the  tire. 

You  cannot  buy  a  tire  with  a  better, 
older,  more  responsible  name  and  guar¬ 
antee.  So  why  pay  more  money?  Why 
not  save  one-third  on  your  tires,  too? 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Cut  Your  Feed  Costs 

WALTER  S.  KERR ,  Mgr.,  THE  OAKS  FARM, 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  is  Right  When  He  Says: 

“From  our  past  experience  we  know  that  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  makes  an  ideal  basis  for  a  dairy  ration.  Considering  present 
prices  it  is  the  most  profitable  feed  in  the  market.  We  have  com¬ 
pared  prices,  and  are  building  our  young  herd,  our  milking  herd, 
and  our  net  profits  by  feeding  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed.” 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits 

The  opportunity  continues  for  every  dairyman  to  cut  his  feed  costs,  to  increase 
his  milk  yields  and  greatly  enlarge  his  profits.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  unusu¬ 
ally  low  priced;  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed.  Boss  Dairy  Ration  and  other  high 
protein  concentrates  are  likewise  very  low.  Combine  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
with  any  of  these  high  protein  feeds  and  secure  ideal  dairy  rations  at  lowest  costs. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

is  highly  nutritious — its  use  produces  largest  milk  yields.  It  is  palatable — cows  like 
it.  It  is  rich  in  the  necessary  minerals — cows  yield  more,  maintain  better  health, 
breed  more  regularly,  and  have  less  disease  when  fed  on  it.  It  grows  young  stock  of 
all  kinds  rapidly  and  economically.  It  fits  the  needs  of  every  farm,  and  insures  better 
results  with  every  class  of  stock. 

THE  TIME  to  make  most  money  from  your  dairy  herd  is  NOW. 

THE  FEED  to  make  most  money  from  your  dairy  herd  is  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed. 

THE  PLACE  to  get  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  from  your  feed 
merchant,  who  always  has  a  supply  on  hand  to 
serve  you. 


The  Quaker  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  -  -  -  24  %  Protein 

Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  -  -  20  °lo  Protein 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed  -  -  -  16  °fo  Protein 


The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 


Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Head  Your  Herd 
with  a  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion 

Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka, 
starting  a  305-day  test  at  the  age  of 
two  years  and  six  months  made  a 
WORLD’S  RECORD  when  she 
produced  15,416  pounds  milk  and 
678  pounds  butterfat.  She  did  not 
stop  there.  As  a  4  yr.  old  she  has 
just  completed  a  7  day  test  in  which 
she  made  30.9  lbs.  butter.  By  the 
performance  she  “carries  on”  the 
fame  of  her  distinguished  sire, 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  the  famous  milk  sire. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  dam  of 
the  hall  zve  offer  you  to  head  your 
herd. 

This  record  of  his  sire  is  just  as  im¬ 
pressive,  with  two  daughters  holding 
butter  records  of  over  28  and  29 
pounds  respectively.  Sufficient  to  say 
this  sire  is  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  a  cen¬ 
tury  sire,  and  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  greatest  of  bulls  Colantha  Joh¬ 
anna  Lad. 

This  young  bull,  born  December 
12,  1924,  gives  every  indication  of 
developing  into  a  famous  sire.  His 
immediate  ancestry  is  as  impressive 
as  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
He  has  all  that  can  be  asked  to  be 
called  really  great. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  • 


/r-r-r-r 
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EDWARDS 

■METAL 

HOOFS 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  fromr 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  Wi  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-CTimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  arc  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wondcr- 
K?  EH*  F  K?  fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac- 
k  r|?L  ^on*  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 

OARflOl  CC  9  162  °rfor  Garage  Book. 

SAIViPLtb  &  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

Roofing  Book  *  JiUn2 au!owoSt- 


POWER  MILKER 
Complete, 

with  Gasoline  Engine  or  ? 

Electric  Motor.  Ready  to  milk  j 
•when  you  get  it.  Send  for  sensa- 
tional  offer!  Milk  8  to  40  cows  an 
hour— easy.  Milks  the  human  way. 

Easy  on  the  cows.  Easy  to  clean. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Install.  No  — - 

pipes  nor  rods  used — ready  to  milk  when  uncratea* 
Immense  Bales  and  enormous  factory  production 
make  possible  this  low  offer.  Only  shipped  on  30  days 
_  -  trial.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 

yea^topay^  WrHe"todayfor 

FREE  BOOR  judge 

Milkers.”  Cel  your  eopy  now. 

OTTAWA  WSFG.  CO. 

Box  617  Magee  Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


It  doesn't  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

ThefamousUnadillaladdermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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to  take  both  cow  and  bull  to  clean 
ground  for  service.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  keep  the  cow  isolated  for  a  few  days 
so  that  discharge  from  her  genitals  will 
not  infect  feed  which  may  be  eaten  by 
other  cows.  It  is  advisable  not  to  al¬ 
low  cows  to  be  served,  if  it  is  known 
that  they  have  contagious  abortion  or 
if  they  have  any  abnormal  discharge. 

If  you  wish  to  know  whether  any  of 
your  cows  are  infected  with  contagious 
abortion,  consult  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian,  who  will  tell  you  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  in  order  to  have  a  blood  test 
made  from  each  cow. 


Ringing  a  Bull 

When  and  how  should  one  put  a  ring  in 
a  bull’s  nose?  How  should  the  herd  sire 
be  fed?  Is  silage  bad  for  him?  When 
should  he  be  dehorned? — A.  W.  S.,  New 
York. 

'“PIPE  bull  should  have  a  ring  in  his 
nose  when  about  one  year  old.  The 
nole  may  he  made  through  his  nose  by 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  a  more  pointed 
instrument  such  as  an  awl.  Needless 
to  say  it  should  be  clean,  sterile  and 
sharp.  His  head  should  be  held 
securely,  and  the  ring  inserted  at  once. 

The  herd  sire  is  frequently  badly 
neglected.  He  is  poorly  fed  and  given 
little  opportunity  for  exercise.  Plenty 
of  good  legume  hay  is  desirable.  Sil¬ 
age  is  generally  believed  to  lessen  the 
breeding  powers,  at  least  if  fed  in  large 
amounts.  Ffteen  pounds  a  day  may  be 
an  advantage.  When  used  frequently, 
he  should  he  fed  some  grain,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  high  protein  ration.  1  lie  ration 
fed  to  dry  cows  or  young  stock  is  a 
good  one.  He  should  not  he  fat,  hut  in 
good  flesh. 

Exercise  helps  to  keep  a  hull  from 
becoming  ugly.  A  paddock,  or  a  tread 
power  for  pumping  water  oi  separating 
milk  will  answer.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
dehorn  a  bull  after  he  shows  signs  of 
ugliness  rather  than  to  prevent  growth 
when  a  calf.  This  tends  to  lessen  his 
bad  temper.  Sometimes  a  dairyman  de¬ 
horns  rather  long,  so  that  a  short  stub 
will  grow,  and  then,  if  the  hull  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  ugly,  he  is  agaii  de¬ 
horned.  At  any  rate  it  is  wise  to  handle 
a  bull  like  dynamite.  Use  caution,  and 
remember  his  power  to  do  damage. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Water  Buckets  Increase  Milk 
Flow 

T  EXPECT  our  grandfathers  would 

have  laughed  a  the  idea  of  putting 
in  individual  water  buckets  for  cows. 
In  those  days  not  even  houses  had  run¬ 
ning  water.  If  water  buckets  for  cows 
had  been  possible,  the  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  would  have  staggered  the  dairy¬ 
men. 

It  is  constantly  requiring  more 
capital  to  run  a  dairy  business,  but 
where  the  capital  is  available  many  men 
have  proven  to  themselves  that  water 
buckets  are  profitable.  E.  A.  Gaun  , 
Assistant  State  Dairy  Specialist  m  New 
Jersey  states  that  water  buckets  win 
cause  a  ten  per  cent  increase  m  the 
milk  flow.  A  Holstein  cow  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  requires  300  pounds 
of  water  a  day.  She  will  not.  drink  ma 
much  ice  cold  water  even  if  water*, 
twice  a  day.  Valuable  feed  will  b<^  con¬ 
sumed  in  warming  what  water  she  w 
drink,  up  to  body  temperature. 

Another  angle  to  the  problem  is  l!,e 

fact  that  help  is  not  only  difficult  to 

get,  but  costly  as  well.  Drinking  cups 
save  labor. 

Reduces  the  Overhead 

Two  arguments  are  commonly  ad¬ 
vanced  against  their  installation.  -me 
is  that  even  though  they  might  prove 
profitable,  the  capital  to  install  them  « 
not  available.  This  is  an  argument  t  ■* 
ficult  to  overcome.  In  some  cases  i 
may  be  possible  to  borrow  the  men  1  y- 
However,  careful  consideration  shou 
first  be  used.  Many  men  do  the  insta- 
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KEEP  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  in  your  barn 
—ready  for  emergencies. 
For  42  years  a  reliable  and 
effective  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Capped  Flock,  Curb,  Splint, 
Laryngitis,  Thoroughpin, 
Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll 
Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula, 
Grease,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds,  Shoe  Boils. 

Treat  these  ills  with 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
You  can  apply  it  yourself 
easily.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’t  scar  or  discolor 
hair.  52.00  per  bottle  at  drug 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence -Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FREE 

GUERNSEY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION 


If  you  want  a  herd  sire 
If  you  want  some  foundation  animals 
If  you  want  calves,  heifers,  cows  or  bulls 
Our  members  have  them.  Be  sure  of 
reliable  information  and  service. 


Write  your  wants 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’  ASSN.  INC. 
Fayette  Park  Bldg.  Box  A 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Improve 

Your  Dairy  Herd 

Get  a  pure  bred  Guernsey  Bull. 
He’ll  quickly  make  yours  a  more  val¬ 
uable,  high  producing  herd. 

Guernsey  milk  with  its  rich  flavor 
and  color  commands  a  higher  price. 

Let  us  send  you  definite  facts  and 
figures  on  profits  from  Guernsey 
breeding. 

THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

9  Grove  Street, 

Peterboro,  -  -  New  Hampshire 

8815 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600- ib.  to  700- !b.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

*  *  * 

Accredited  Herd 
*  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’fc 


Stannox  Farm 


|  A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  6UERNSEYS  | 

Jf®  offer  some  excellent  young  bulb  from  one  te 
reLu°ttths  ol(i  out  of  A-  K-  dams  whb  high  fat 


»  c  For  Particulars  Write 

_  ‘  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


this  way  they  can  lessen  the  cost  of 
them. 

*  ' 

The  other  argument  is  that  we  pro¬ 
duce  too  much  milk  already,  so  why  im¬ 
prove  equipment  in  order  to  produce 
more?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  it 
will  never  be  possible  to  produce  milk 
or  any  other  commodity  too  economic¬ 
ally.  Keep  fewer  cows  and  make  them 
produce  as  much  as  is  profitable  for 
them  to  give. 


Pine  Tar  for  Heaves 

Mr.  M.  E.  L.,  of  New  York,  asks  how 
to  cure  heaves  in  a  horse.  I  bought  a 
horse  12  years  old  which  had  the  heaves 
very  bad.  All  I  ever  did  for  her  was  to 
buy  a  pint  can  of  pine  tar,  pour  a  little 
at  a  time  around  in  the  feed  box,  and  give 
one  handful  of  sumac  berries  in  the  feec 
three  times  a  day  until  the  horse  stops 
blowing  or  about  one  month.  My  horse 
has  never  had  heaves  since. — J.  R.  M., 
New  York. 

Editor’s  Note — We  believe  theYe  is  no 
permanent  cure  for  a  bad  case  of  Heaves. 
However,  there  are  remedies  that  relieve 
the  condition,  and  zi'e  pass  this  along. 


Ice  Should  be  Carefully  Packed 

/'"'’ORRECT  packing  of  ice .  in  the  ice 
^  house  is  fully  as  important  as  elabor¬ 
ate  and  costly  construction  of  the  house. 
A  house  single  hoarded  inside  and  out 
keeps  ice  in  good  shape  if  correctly  packed. 

The  ice  cakes  must  fit  closely  together 
and  all  crevices  must  be  closely  filled  with 
snow  or  finely  crushed  ice.  Eighteen  inches 
of  packing  material,  preferably  sawdust 
should  be  put  on  all  sides  of  the  ice.  Good 
ventilation  of  the  house  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  the  sawdust  dry.  Wet  saw¬ 
dust  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  and  so 
causes  the  ice  to  melt  rapidly. 
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EXTRA 

Wherayesi 

Itave  a 
DeLaval  Milker 


IN  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this 
question  was  asked:  “What  saving  in 
time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker?” 


DeLaval 

Agent. 


The  world’s  best  cream  se> 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner 
Dished  in  seven  sires,  witi 
,  electric  or  belt  drive. 


34*»  /o  said  it  saves  2.x  hours  per  day. 

**•7  %  said  It  saves  entire  time  ot  one  man. 

14-3  %  said  It  saves  50%  in  the  time  and 
labor  ot  milking. 

9.1  %  said  It  saves  entire  time  ot  two  men. 
*•*  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of  three  men. 

.94%  [or  only  xx  out  of  a  total  of  1160} 
said  it  saves  no  time,  and  four  of 
these  eleven  said  it  takes  longer  than 
by  hand  milking. 
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De  Laval  Milker 

*the  Better  Way  of  Milking 
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A  Way  To  Save  on  Tax  Collection 

( Continued  from  page  251) 

schools  in  said  town,  this  tax  to  be 
raised  by  levy  at  a  uniform  rate  on  all 
taxable  property  in  the  town,  and  pay¬ 
able  at  any  of  those  banks  authorized  to 
receive  taxes  when  and  at  such  periods 
as  other  taxes  were  paid. 

This  board  of  trustees  could  by  act¬ 
ing  in  concert  save  much  needless  ex¬ 
pense  and  thereby  do  considerable  to¬ 
ward  relieving  the  present  exorbitant 
taxes. — N.  G.  D.,  New  York. 


Cut  Down  the  Salaries 

READ  with  interest  your  editorial 

page,  January  2,  1926.  Farmers  must 
insist  on  lower  taxes.  The  tax  problem 
is  taking  the  energy  out  of  the  farmer 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  other  employment.  You  state  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  passing  laws 
to  help  agriculture  and  a  lot  of  other 
theories  that  are  being  put  forth  to  help 
farmers,  but  tax  reduction,  the  one 
thing  that  the  farmers  are  in  most  need 
of  at  the  present  time,  is  receiving  little 
attention.  You  cite  a  Buffalo  newspaper 
with  a  head  line.  “1926  Budget  is  in¬ 
creased  by  a  million.”  Much  of  this 
big  jump  was  due  to  salary  increase. 
The  question  is  of  course,  what  can  be 
done  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  sal¬ 
aries  of  most  of  our  town,  county  and 
state  officials  are  a  burden  that  farmers 
cannot  bear.  Passing  laws  to  help  agri¬ 
culture  will  not  remedy  the  difficulty. 
What  then,  can  be  done?  The  redi  - 
tion  of  salaries  is  one  solution,  and 
should  be  resorted  to,  without  delay. 
Cut  them  down  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
in  their  salaries.  Take  President  Cool- 
idge’s  advice  in  forming  new  offices  and 
the  Octopus  that  is  sucking  the  life  out 
of  the  nation  will  die  a  natural  death. — 
D.  V.  H.,  New  York. 

Mother  Nature  has  grown  fat  these 
many  years  laughing  at  men  who  blame 
everything  on  the  weather. 


^  Best  for 30  Years 
w  /^Distemper,  Pink-Eye, 
Influenza,  Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal  Fever,  Epizootic, 


C\  Coughs  or  Colds 

Horses, 

Mules  &  Dogs, 


Spohn  MedicalCo 

-GOSHEN,  1IMO. 


DISTEMPER 

COMPOUN® 


STOPS 

LAMENESS 


from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good 
results  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 


W.  F  ■  YOUNG,  lllC.,579LymanSt  .Springfield, Mass. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age  out  of  A.  R. 
cows  and  cows  now  on  test.  Sired  by  either  a 
son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Florham  Laddie,  or  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Ultra  May  King.  Also  a 
few  sons  of  Forge  Hill  Warrior.  .  Three  nearest 
Dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F. 

PRICE  UP  TO  $100 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  am*  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Fritzlyn  Farms 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  one  to  ten  months  old.  A.  R.  dams 
and  sires.  Blood  Lines:  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater  Stars  & 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Fran  k  Rose.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd. 

tV rite  today  for  full  description t 

FRITZLYN  FARMS 

PIpersvilie, . Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

We  offer  for  quick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  of  the 
great  bull  Knowsley  Gift 

Sire:  Fiinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

His  dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  in  a  day.  He  fa 
dark  roan,  Straight  and  a  fine  Individual.  Write  about  him. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  alwavs  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


110— P  I  G  S  FOR 

FEEDING  PIGS 


SAL  E— 110 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
also  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  All  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $G  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshire* 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 


130— FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 130 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshin* 
cross,  ill  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

Also  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  week* 

old,  $7  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  have  them  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St„  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0084 


Poland  China  bred  gilts,  gj 

80  to  100  pounds  each 
stock.  Order  now. 

STANLEY  SHORT  CHESWOLD, 


lbs.  and  larger 
up.  Young  boar* 
$25.  Best  registered 


DEL 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  March  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 


V) 

c 

<D 

Ca 

—  C5 
03  0) 

Q~J 


“U 

Etj 

<U  o 
JC  t- 

coa. 


§ 

0-a 

E  ? 
o  o 
20 


•1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80  $2.90  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ _  2.30  2.30 

2  A  Fluid  Cream . 1.90 

2  B  Ice  Cream  .  2.15 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.10 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  cheese .  1.95 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  . .. _ _  2.00  2.00 

3  B  Milk  Powder . 2.00  1.95 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  _ 2.00 

A  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 

Color  Your  Butter 

^Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  -ream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
SO  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n’t  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 
bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  sample 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Established  1898 

EGGS  WANTED 

-BY- 

IDEAL  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 

17  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City 

Bef. :  This  Paper 

Franklin  Nat.  Bank 
Your  Bank 


1.  PROMPT  RETURNS 

2.  HONEST  PRICES 

3.  “IDEAL”  SERVICE 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

MRom&  Go. 

V  Established  1893  J 

821  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping’  Tags 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Strout’s  New  Spring  Farm 
And  Business  Catalog 

JUST  OUT — World's  greatest  illustrated  real  estate  guide. 
Hundreds  equipped  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout  27 
states.  Pictures  &  details  of  BOARDING  HOUSES,  INNS, 
VILLAGE  &  SUMMER  HOMES,  STORES,  GAS  STATIONS, 
ETC.  For  example  pg.  28,  150  acres  in  rich  Mohawk 
Valley,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  equipment,  crops;  500 
fruit  trees,  700  grapes,  on  improved  road  to  city,  handy 
bus;  excellent  7-room  house,  80  ft.  barn,  etc;  exceptional 
bargain  at  $G600,  only  part  needed.  Biggest  bargains 
everywhere.  Save  time  &  money — write  today  for  free 
eopv.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


prices.  This  average  weighted  price  is  the 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  RECOVERS  STRENGTH 

CREAMERY  Feb.  24 

SALTED  Feb.  23  Feb.  16  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .44J/2-45  44  -44(/2  43>/2-44 

Extra  (92  sc)  44  -  43(4-43 /2  42'/2-43 

84-.51  score  ..41  -43'/2  41  -43  36/2-42 

Lower  G’d’s  .40  -40(4  40  40(4  35  -36 

The  butter  market  has  been  riding  along 
on  the  crest  of  a  buying  wave.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  butter  into  distributing  channels 
has  been  very  free.  During  the  week  end¬ 
ing  February  20th,  buying  was  very  active 
due  to  the  anticipation  of  the  holiday  on 
the  22nd.  At  the  same  time  retail  stores, 
particularly  the  chain  stores  have  been  do¬ 
ing  considerable  advertising  of  high  grade 
butter  at  49  cents.  There  was  an  excellent 
response  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public,  for  on  the  23rd  and  24th  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  buying  interests  was  very 
marked.  Receivers  are  reluctant  to  make 
much  of  an  advance  due  to  the  fact  that 
accumulations  at  this  tinje  of  the  year  are 
extremely  hazardous  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  national  market  is  very  flighty  and 
sensitive  at  this  time  of  the  year,  just 
previous  to  the  time  when  purchases  of 
storage  butter  are  heavy. 

Foreign  butter  markets  are  still  rela¬ 
tively  high  and  consequently  there  is  no 
fear  of  competition  from  that  quarter.  As 
we  go  to  press  the  market  is  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  but  any  talk  of  higher 
prices  would  almost  be  sure  to  throw 
things  out  of  balance. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 


Feb.  16 


STATE 

FLATS  Feb.  23 

Fresh  fancy  .. - - - — 

Fresh  av'ge  . . - — - - 

Held  fancy  .,27(4-29  27(4-29 

Held  av’ge  ..26  -27  26  -27 


WHITE 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

1925 

Selected  Extras  43-44 

39-40 

40/2-41 

Av’ge  extras 

_ 41-42 

-38 

39 

-40 

Extra  firsts 

_ 40- 

36-37 

37 

-38 

F  i  rsts  . 

.  ..  .39-391/2 

35-35/2 

35 

-36 

Gathered  . . . . 

_ 35-40 

34-37 

33 

-37/2 

Pullets  . 

_ 35-36 

-34 

33 

-34 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

_ 35-37 

36-37 

36 

CO 

CO 

1 

to  keep  up.  One  thing  is  very  certain. 
Any  man  in  nearby  territory  who  thinks 
he  can  ship  in  mixed  colors  including 
cream  colored  eggs  as  well  as  odd  sizes 
and  expects  to  get  a  good  price  he  may 
just  as  well  change  his  mind  and  sell  his 
stock  at  home  where  he  will  get  just  as 
much  and  even  more  for  his  eggs.  Mixed 
colors  even  if  they  do  come  from  nearby, 
come  into  competition  with  mixed  colors 
from  the  west  and  the  prices  on  these 
marks  are  way  down,  even  below  the 
lowest  price  of  the  nearby  gathered  eggs. 

POULTRY  MARKET  UNSETTLED 


FOWLS 


Feb.  24 


Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

1925 

Colored  ........ 

-32 

33-34 

Leghorns  . 

-30 

30-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . . 

33-40 

32-38 

Leghorns  . 

28-33 

28-32 

Broilers  . 

.  -50 

-50 

50-60 

Feb.  24 
1925 

24  - 

23  - 

25(4-26 

25  - 


The  cheese  market  is  moving  along  at 
the  same  pace  that  has  been  characteristic 
for  the  last  week  or  so.  The  market  is 
well  supported  where  high  grade  cured 
stock  is  involved.  A  small  amount  of  fresh 
state  flats  is  on  the  market  and  these  are 
being  held  anywhere  from  23(4  to  25c.  Of 
late  the  grinders  have  been  working  into 
the  storage  stocks  a  little  heavily. 

NEARBY  WHITE  EGGS  HIGHER 

NEARBY  Eeb  24 


Up  to  the  24th  the  live  poultry  market 
was  a  very  unsettled  affair.  Buyers  and 
sellers  could  not  come  to  any  agreement 
on  values  and  consequently  the  entire  mar¬ 
ket  was  up  in  the  air.  However,  it  looks 
as  though  we  will  see  a  good  market  be¬ 
fore  the  week  is  up.  Stock  on  hand  is 
not  very  heavy  and  listings  are  not  too 
burdensome  when  we  consider  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Passover,  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
day,  which  falls  on  the  28th.  Those  who 
shipped  stock  to  arrive  on  the  24th  and 
25th,  will  doubtlessly  experience  the  best 
trading  days.  The.  26th  will  be  a  little 
late  for  retailers  to  buy  and  get  delivery 
so  that  most  of  the  heavy  trading  will 
be  on  the  two  middle  days  of  the  week. 
Those  who  missed  this  special  market  have 
another  market  very  shortly.  On  March 
30th  is  the  Jewish  holiday  known  as  Pass- 
over.  The  best  market  days  will  be  March 
25,  26  and  27,  although  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  will  see  as  good  trading  on  the  27th 
as  on  the  26th.  At  this  time  fancy  fat 
fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  are  most 
in  demand. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

FUTURES  Feb.  24 

(At  Chicago )  Feb.  23  Feb.  16  1925 

Wheat  . . 1.6934  1.66(4  1.87(4 

Corn  . 7834  .79(4  1.29'/4 

Oats  . 41%  .41(4  -53(4 

CASH  GRAINS 

(A t  N env  York > 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  ..I.9934  1.96(4  2.0834 

Corn,  No.  2  Yei . 90(4  .92(4  1-45(4 

Oats,  No.  2  . 50(4  -50(4  -63 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo')  Feb.  20 

Grd.  Oats  . . 29.00 

So’g  Bran  . 28.00 

H’d  Bran  . 30.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 28.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  .....  .35.00 

Flour  Mids  . 33.00 

Red  Dog  . . 37.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 29.25 

Yei.  Hominy  . 29.50 

Corn  Meal  . 30.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 38  50 

Gluten  Meal  . 48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 37.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  ...  .7 . 44.50 


Feb.  21 
Feb.  13  1925 

- -  41.00 

-  28  80 

- -  31.00 

-  29.00 

-  35.50 

-  36.00 

-  43.00 

-  44.00 

-  44.00 

-  50.00 

-  37.75 

-  47.75 

-  40.00 

-  42.00 

-  44.00 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  market 
since  our  last  report  is  the  recovery  in  the 
egg  market.  Three  factors-  have  been 
responsible  for  the  improvement.  In  the 
first  place  fancy  nearby  white  eggs  have 
been  in  light  supply.  Consequently  the 
demand  had  a  distinct  affect  on  these  short 
'supplies  and  prices  started  upward.  At  the 
same  time  the  chain  stores  have  been  do¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  advertising  with  the 
result  that  consumers  have  jumped  in  and 
are  now  using  considerably  more  eggs  than 
they  were  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  At  the  same  time  we  are  now  in 
the  Lenten  season  when  the  consumption 
of  eggs  is  always  heavy. 

The  third  factor  involves  the  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  ar¬ 
rivals  from  the  central  and  south  west. 
Southwestern  eggs  are  generally  of  mixed 
colors  and  these  have  been  thrown  on  the 
market  at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  consumers  are  taking  to 
these  lines.  Naturally  when  egg  consum- 
tion  is  stimulated  the  whole  market  feels 
the  effect  and  the  reaction  has  been  very 
marked  on  fancy  nearby  whites.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  Pacific  Coast  whites  has  also  been 
better  and  naturally  this  also  directly  af¬ 
fects  the  nearby  marks.  With  this  sudden 
turn  in  the  market  prices  are  now  generally 
better  by  3  or  4  cents  than  fancy  whites 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  is  going 


coming  down  to  $9.50  as  their  top  figure. 
They  are  selling  now  down  to  $8.75  for 
common  marks.  Other  varieties  have  held 
the  same  positions  as  previously  reported. 

HAY  MARKET  WEAK 

The  hay  market  has  been  a  little 
weaker  of  late,  although  quotations  a'e 
generally  from  $27  to  $28  on  No.  1  and 
$24  to  $25  on  No.  2.  As  a  matter  of  tact 
there  is  no  real  No.  1  hay  in  the  market. 
The  best  we  have  is  high  grade  No.  2 
an  a  precious  little  of -that.  We  have 
had  a-  number  of  complaints  of  late 
about  treatment  of  shippers  at  the 
hands  of  hay  receivers.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  the  hay  receivers.  It  is 
the  market.  At  the  present  time,  Can¬ 
ada  is  still  shipping  a  large  amount  of 
hay  and  some  of  it  is  of  very  good  qual¬ 
ity.  As  long  as  this  Canadian  hay  is  on 
the  market  state  shippers  might  just  as 
well  hold  back  their  stock,  unless  it  is 
absolutely  U.  S.  No.  1  of  which  there  is 
none.  There  is  comparatively  little  real 
No.  2  hay  coming  in  from  the  State. 
Most  of  it  falls  into  class  3  or  sam  e 
hay.  By  April  we  will  doubtlessly  see 
the  last  of  the  Canadian  hay  moving  out. 
Canadian  hay  is  pressed  at  low  temper¬ 
atures  and  as  long  as  we  have  cold 
weather  it  is  alright.  But  when  the  mild 
days  of  April  come,  then  it  starts  to  heat 
and  mould.  It  is  at  that  time  that  State 
hay  will  begin  to  find  a  better  market, 
at  least  that  is  the  best  line  on  the  out¬ 
look  that  we 'can  obtain.  It  is  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  of  men  who  have  beat 
connected  with  the  hay  market  for  20 
years  or  over.  The  general  advice  is  to 
hold  hay  until  the  Canadian  product  is 
out  of  the  way. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  holding  uf 
very  well  under  excellent  demand.  The- 
top  of  the  market  is  $16.50  per  hundred 
for  real  choice  nearby  veals.  However, 
most  of  the  sales  range  anywhere  front 
$14  to  $16  with  undergrades  selling  as 
low  as  $8.50.  Southern  calves  are  sell¬ 
ing  much  lower,  some  bringing  as  little 
as  $4.75  per  hundred. 

The  market  is  getting  pretty  dull  ofi 
live  lambs.  At  $13.50  per  hundred  for 
primes,  the  market  is  very  weak,  with 
$10  to  $13  more  characteristic  c'  the 
actual  trading. 

Live  hogs  weighing  anywhere  front 
150  to  200  pounds  are  bringing  from  $14 
to  $14.50,  lighter  than  those  are  selling' 
from  up  to  $13.75  and  heavier  up  to 
$13.50. 

Country  dressed  veal  are  meeting 
rather  limited  trade  that  is  somewhat 
slow  with  20c  marking  the  top  of  the 
market  for  real  choice  marks,  but  with 
very  little  turning  at  that  price,  the. 
range  being  from  11c  to  18c. 


40.50 


POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

The  potato  market  has  eased  off  a  little 
bit  since  our  last  report.  Prices  have 
come  down  25c  per  180  pounds  in  bulk  so 
that  now  the  fanciest  marks  are  bringing 
$7.75.  Most  of  the  business,  however  is 
being  done  at  a  lower  figure  than  this  be¬ 
cause  only  a  small  percentage  of  states 
are  equal  to  this  No.  1  classification. 
Maines  have  also  eased  off  as  have  Long 
Islands.  In  fact  the  whole  potato  market 
has  sagged  down,  even  Bermuda  potatoes 
which  find  a  very  exclusive  market  are 
practically  at  a  standstill. 

The  time  will  soon  be  approaching  when 
we  can  begin  to  expect  the  first  arrivals 
of  new  potatoes  from  Florida.  That  marks 
the  time  when  the  fellows  who  still  hold 
heavy  stocks  in  storage  must  keep  “heads 
up.”  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  intelli¬ 
gent  estimate  on  these  reserves.  If  it 
turns  out  that  there  are  more  on  hand 
than  first  estimated,  a  lot  of  fellows  may 
rush  to  get  out  from  under.  Then  look 
out.  It  will  be  a  case  of  watch  your  step. 

Other  Farm  Produce 

Bulk  cabbage  is  still  holding  its  firm 
position.  Trading  is  good  and  the  general 
market  tone  is  very  firm. 

The  bean  market  is  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  affair  to  report.  It  is  continuing  very 
slow.  Red  kidneys  have  followed  the 
trend  we  reported  a  week  or  so  ago  by 


More  than  seven  million  cattle  hav? 
been  tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis 
throughout  the  United  States  this  year. 
That  is  an  increase  of  about  two  millio? 
over  1924. 


A  Half  Century  of  Spray 
Experience 

( Continued  from  page  256) 

er  cease  in  the  spraying  business.  On? 
discovery  which  gave  us  much  relief 
was  the  perfecting  of  the  powderec 
arsenate  of  lead.  Most  fruit  growers  o- 
today  are  conversant  with  the  history 
of  spraying  since  the  establishment  o' 
the  power  sprayer.  Did  space  permit  4 
might  go  on  and  tell  of  many  more  in' 
novations;  the  various  types  of  nozzles 
the  tank  filler,  the  spray  gun,  for  all  o- 
which  we  have  to  thank  our  men  0 
inventive  genius.  But  all  of  this  n 
familiar  history.  New  things  are  com¬ 
ing  up  every  year.  A  few  men  do  the 
thinking,  the  rest  of  us  pay  for  it.  Note 
will  be  made  that  the  orchard  reach ct 
its  peak  of  production  in  1915  when  f 
was  42  years  old;  since  then  a  gradual 
decline  has  taken  place.  No  trees  were 
lost  from  the  scale,  but  the  severe  win¬ 
ter  of  1917-18  harmed  the  trees  more 
than  all  other  things  combined. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  6,  1926 

News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Steuben  County  Potato  Growers  to  Visit  New  York  Markets 


,AN  March  7-10  inclusive,  the  Steuben 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  hold  a 
marketing  trip  to  New  York  City.  The 
trip  has  been  planned  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  potato  growers  of  Steuben 
County.  The  latest  information  available 
indicates  that  the  party  will  include  at 
least  100  growers  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  total  number  ii.  the  party  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  that  figure.  According  to  W.  S. 
Stempfle,  manager  of  the  Steuben  County 
Farm  Bureau,  if  there  are  enough  enroll¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  possibility  that  farmers 
would  have  a  special  train. 

Sometime  ago,  Mr.  Stempfle  wrote 
American  Agriculturist  and  asked  us 
to  plan  a  3-day  trip  that  would  bring  the 
party  into  the  '^se...  contact  with  the 
essential  parts  of  the  New  York  markets 
with  a  few  side  lights  to  round  out  the 
trip.  Accordingly  the  following  itinerary 
was  planned.  On  Monday  the  party  is  to 
leave  the  hotel  considerably  before  milk¬ 
ing  time,  going  directly  to  Piers  28  and 
29  where  it  will  be  possible  to  see  private 
trading  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  most  of  which  come  from  southern 
regions.  These  huge  piers  are  steam  heated 
to  prevent  perishables  from  being  damaged 
by  the  cold  temperatures  existing  at  the 
present  time.  Leaving  the  piers  the  party 
will  proceed  through  Washington  market, 
eventually  reaching  the  fruit  auction  on 
Franklin  Street,  where  they  will  see  how 
huge  quantities  of  produce  change  hands 
in  a  few  moments  and  where  buying  is  by 
sample. 

Will  See  How  State  Potatoes  Arrive 

From  the  fruit  auction  the  party  will 
proceed  to  Pier  17  where  they  will  see 
the  potato  arrivals,  most  of  which  come 
by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania.  From  there, 
they  will  proceed  to  33rd  Street  yards 
where  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  arrival  of  State  potatoes  as  well 
as  visit  the  New  York  hay  sheds.  This 
will  be  the  main  part  of  the  trip.  The  en¬ 
tire  afternoon  of  the  first  day  will  be 
spent  in  the  Harlem  potato  yards. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  order  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  visit  to  one  of  the  large 
ocean  liners,  perhaps  the  Leviathan.  She 
is  being  reconditioned  and  may  not  be 
ready.  At  any  rate  we  will  get  on  one 
of  the  big  boats.  From  there  we  shall 
journey  to  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  radio  broadcasting  station 
WEAF,  where  the  visitors  can  see  how 
American  Agriculturist  market  reports 
are  broadcast. 

A  visit  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  arranged  and  after  the 
party  has  spent  some  time  in  the  visitor’s 
gallery,  they  will  be  addressed  by  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Publicity  Jason  Westerfield,  on  the 
operation  of  the  exchange.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Produce  Exchange,  Custom 
House,  Aquarium,  Trinity  Church,  Wool- 
worth  Tower,  etc. 

Eggs  and  Chickens  Included 

The  third  day’s  trip  will  include  a  jaunt 
down  into  the  egg  market  where  they  can 
see  typical  arrivals  of  New  York  State 
eggs,  the  kind  that  come  in  and  the  kind 
that  are  wanted.  The  two  are  not  similar. 
The  party  will  be  given  an  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  visit  the  receivers  of  produce 
whom  they  may  be  anxious  to  call  upon 
personally. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  include  a  trip 
into  the  live  poultry  market,  both  freight 
and  express,  to  see  how  that  vast  industry 
operates.  The  last  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  visit  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  one  of  the  League  plants. 

The  party  will  go  from  place  to  place 
in  the  city  in  large  glass  enclosed  auto 
busses,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
every  one  to  stay  together  very  con¬ 
veniently.  <  - 

The  market  trip  of  this  kind  is  a  very 
worth  while  thing  for  every  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  adjoin¬ 


ing  states.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  farmer  has  today  is  the  intelligent  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  produce.  Naturally  each  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  cannot  get  what  he  has 
to  sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  He 
must  have  a  sales  agent  to  do  much  of  his 
selling  for  him  and  it  is  not  until  the 
farmer  knows  what  the  trade  wants  and 
when  it  wants  it,  that  he  will  be  able 
to  intelligently  apply  the  products  of  his 
farm  to  his  wholesale  distributor. 

Not  A  New  Idea 

This  marketing  trip  is  not  a  new  thought. 
It  began  to  take  shape  something  like 
three  years  ago. 

In  January  1925  the  growers  were  given 
the  results  of  the  survey  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farm  Economics  of  Cornell 
in  two  potato  marketing  meetings.  At  the 
same  time  the  growers,  shippers  and  man¬ 
agers  and  officers  of  the  cooperative  were 
called  together  in  a  country  wide  meet¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  marketing  situation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  industry 
was  then  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  three 
year  slump  and  the  situation  called  for  con¬ 
centrated  action.  In  that  meeting  plans 
for  a  campaign  of  “better  potato”  produc¬ 
tions  were  drafted,  the  details  of  which 
were  concretely  stated  in  a  code  advising 
certain  fundamentals  such  as  avoiding 
wire  worm  and  grub  infested  soils;  the 
use  of  good  seed  of  a  single  standard 
variety,  close  planting  to  give  uniformity 
size,  spraying  and  dusting  and  careful 
handling  at  digging  time.  Posters  setting 
forth  this  platform  were  prominently  dis¬ 
played  throughout  the  county  and  the  same 
“code”  was  used  as  an  insert  in  a  circular 
letter  sent  to  the  growers  early  in  the 
spring,  6500  copies  of  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  shipping  agencies. 

The  next  event  was  a  marketing  tour 
held  last  July  when  a  day  was  given  to 
the  study  of  local  marketing  problems. 
Next  four  i-day  marketing  schools  were 
held  in  as  many  communities  in  December 
at  which  the'  growers  were  told  something 
of  the  method  and  routine  of  the  handling 
of  potatoes  in  the  terminal  markets. 

The  “grand  finale”  to  this  program  is  the 
visit  to  New  York  City  by  the  farmers  of 
Steuben  County,  March  7-10. 


League  to  Buy  Back  Certificates 

HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  has  authorized  Treasurer  Young 
to  make  another  drawing  of  Series  A  of 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness,  this  time  the 
Certificates  to  be  purchased  are  ail  Series 
A  certificates  whose  numbers  end  with 
Digit  2.  These  will  be  purchased,  accord¬ 
ing  to  D.  J.  Carter,  editor  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Nczvs,  for  99  cents  on  a  dol¬ 
lar,  between  March  1  and  the  31st  with 
accrued  interest  to  March  1.  These  cer¬ 
tificates  expire  on  May  1,  1927.  It  was 
felt  advisable  to  make  this  offer  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  League  has  funds  on  hand 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  thereby  af¬ 
fecting  considerable  saving  and  interest 
charges  for  this  association. 


Farm  Notes  of  Northern 
New  York 

DAY  now  and  then  of  blue  sky  and 
unadulterated  sunshine  as  we  start  the 
last  half  of  February  brings  a  feeling  that 
spring  at  last  is  on  its  way — a  feeling  that 
is  augmented  by  the  warmth  of  the  sunny 
side  of  the  buildings  and  hills,  and  by  the 
long  sap  icicles  hanging  from  maple 
branches  broken  during  the  winter  gales. 
Northern  New  York  farmers  are  looking 
over  their  buckets,  spouts,  evaporators,  and 
other  equipment,  as  well  as  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  huge  piles  of  wood 
that  are  so  very  necessary  a  little  later. 

Some  of  the  large  syrup  producers  are 
predicting  a  large  run  of  excellent  quality 
this  spring  as  the  ground  was  well  filled 


with  water  when  winter  set  in,  and  the 
type  of  winter  that  we  have  had  so  far 
usually  precedes  a  good  season.  Northern 
New  York  Syrup  is  conceded  to  be  the 
best  that  is  made  anywhere,  and  much  of 
the  finest  syrup  is  shipped  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  well  as  nearer  by  points.  The 
poorer  grades  and  last  runs  go  mainly 
to  the  tobacco  companies  for  flavoring, 
and  to  other  similar  uses,  while  some 
vinegar  is  still  made  from  skimmings, 
washings,  and  bud  syrup. 

The  burning  of  the  old  Wise  feed  mill 
at  Redman,  on  the  banks  of  Sandy  Creek, 
a  short  time  ago,  removes  another  of  the 
old  land  marks.  These  mills,  many  of 
them  100  years  old  more  or  less,  have 
served  a  marked  purpose  in  the  farm  life 
of  Northern  New  York.  In  the  years  of 
their  inception  they  largely  ground  wheat 
and  corn,  both  for  food  for  the  farmers’ 
families  and  for  the  stock.  In  later  years 
with  the  passing  of  the  growing  of  wheat 
to  other  sections  ano  the  change  from 
husking  corn  to  ensilage  corn  they  have 
been  grinding  mainly  oats,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat,  and  small  amounts  of  other 
crops. 

The  growing  of  spring  wheat  in  these 
northern  counties,  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  World  War  and  dying 
away  after,  has  apparently  taken  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Many  small  acreages  were 
sown  and  harvested  during  1925,  and  one 
mill  alone  ground  into  flour  for  farmers 
over  half  a  carload  of  wheat  during  the 
month  of  November,  and-  correspondingly 
large  amounts  during  the  winter.  Most 
of  the  wheat  grown  is  the  Marquis  variety 
and  makes  a  very  good  flour,  as  well  as 
yielding  well. 

The  war  on  poultry  thieves  has  kept 
right  on  during  the  winter  with  another 
capture  being  made  every  few  days.  The 
sheriffs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson 
counties  have  rounded  up  many,  and  the 
police  of  Watertown  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  breaking  up  the  largest  gangs  of 
apparently  organized  men.  The  precedent 
set  by  the  Jefferson  county  courts  and 
judges  has  been  followed  by  those  of  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  result  that  most  of 
those  captured  are  serving  time  already. 

No  new  developments  have  taken  place 
in  the  milk  situation,  aside  from  the 
greatly  increased  amount  of  interest  that 
dairy  farmers  all  over  are  taking  in  their 
business,  and  the  general  discussions  that 
are  taking  place.  •  The  League  branches 
are  holding  large  meetings  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  for  discussions  on  the  League  busi¬ 
ness. — W.  I.  Roe. 


What  About  Potato  Acreage 
In  1926 

(Continued  from  page  249) 
crease  this  year?  No,  they  will  probably 
plant  less  than  1925.  They  have  learned 
that-the  “Shifters”  will  probably  jump 
into  potato  growing,  and  as  usually  fol¬ 
lows,  the  crop  may  be  grown  at  a  loss. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  big  increase  in 
the  cost  of  growing  the  potato  crop  in 
1926.  Nothing  that  enters  into  the  cost 
of  the  crop  will  be  any  lower  and  labor 
will  be  scarce  and  higher.  Seed,  if  the 
best  of  seed  is  used,  will  cost  at  least 
$30.00  more  per  acre.  Freight  rates  will 
be  higher  if  the  railroad  Brotherhoods 
succeed  in  gaining  the  half  billion  increase 
in  wages,  that  they  have  demanded. 

The  increased  cost  of  seed  alone  will 
absorb  more  than  the  usual  profit  on  the 
potato  crop.  Due  to  the  high  price  of 
seed  probably  there  will  b t  but  a  small 
increase  in  acreage  in  the  early  and  mid¬ 
season  crop  of  potatoes.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  late  crop  states.  There  the 
“Shifters”  will  plant  potatoes  trying  to 
make  some  of  the  money  their  neighbors 
made  growing  potatoes  last  season.  The 
wise  course  for  the  regular  potato  grower 
will  be  to  plant  no  more  than  his  usual 
acreage. 


I 
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The  small  farm  !s  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp — dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’’ — 
and  our  new  catalogue  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

/*/S-y  Cutaway  Harrow  .  . 

xfJfC  Company 

I G  3  Main  St,,  Higganum,  M  Y\  I  ' 

lt«irr  tf  tht  original  CUK*.  I  |? 

/  £)ut  /farrows  and  Plows 1  U  I 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Haa 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc¬ 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 


postal  today  for 
our  free  book. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
831  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  the  first  Sweet  Corn. 
One  gardener  refused  $1,000  for 
bis  crop.  Beat  your  neighbors  with 
Childs  60  Day  Corn.  3  ft.  high;  heavy 
yielder  good  size;  delicious.  Just  right 
for  small  gardens.  Best  for  market  grow¬ 
ing.  50  ct.‘  per  lb. 

SURPRISE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Packet  seeds  GIVEN  with  each  order.  Wijl 
produce  many  beautiful  flowering  plants  of 
different  kinds.  . 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Guaranteed  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
Plants.  Many  varieties  not.  obtainable  elsewhere. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO. 
36  Childs  Ave.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICED 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  113,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


WAGONS-  BUGG I ES 

Low  prices.  Sold  direct 
to  you  and  built  in  my 
own  factory.  Largest  in 
United  States.  Harness, 
Farm  Wagons, 

Buggies  and  Farm 
trucks. 

SPLIT-HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dent.  B6 

Lawrenceborg,  Ind. 


Send 
for  big 
FREE 
catalog 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

Huo^fS 

ti^dte  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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GETTING  help  at  harvest  time  is  a  problem  for 
every  farm.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for  electricity  on  farms  has  grown  so  much. 


The  Committee  on 'Relation 
cf  Electricity  to  Agriculture 
iscomposedofeconomistsand 
engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture, 
Com  merce  and  the  Interior, 
Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  National  Grange, 
Amer,  Society  ■  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Individ¬ 
ual  Plant  Manufacturers, 
General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  American 
Home  Economics  Ass’n., 
National  Ass’ n.  of  Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 


In  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  W.  A.  Cady  can  harvest  his 
corn  much  earlier  than  his  neighbors,  because 
■  he  cures  it  electrically.  He  has  equipment  which 
reduces  the  handling  of  grain  before  it  is  ready 
to  use  as  feed,  from  five  operations  to  one.  He 
has  electric  milkers,  cream  separators,  pumping 
and  heating  equipment  and  other  productive  and 
labor-saving  devices. 

Experiments  in  seventeen  states  are  helping  to 
develop  machinery  which  will  make  electricity 
profitable  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  making  life 
pleasanter  for  him  and  his  family. 

Groups  of  farmers  who  are  ready  to  buy  the 
necessary  appliances  will  always  find  their  light 
and  power  company  ready  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  any  movement  for  farm  electrification 
that  is  economically  sound. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALL  (f\ 

WOOL 

and  ati.; 

YARDSi 
WIDE 

(That  19  stuff'\ 
J.O.BALl'ARDVCO.J 
Make  theijl  Pants  and 
l  other  Garments  of. 


MALONE  PANTS 

Ask  any  one 
who  wears 
them — 

Then  your 
dealer. 


J.  0.  BALLARD  &  CO. 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  fence  —  inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  In 
2  or  '1  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


FENCING 


..r. ‘'mi/., - 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 


Csed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  1ERSEY  FENCE  CO.,'  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Dfr1  MONEY  O  A  PC 
OlU  FOR  OLD  OillliJ 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
March  27th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
100  lb.  “  "  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  . brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c. each 

Fertilizer  bags  and  Lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  2c  each 
Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair}  -  lc  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they  are 
— we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference.  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  ? 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  l*8.?8 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary- 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  fay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  24  Middletown,  O. 


■  ■■■■■  ■■■  ■  ■  '  fj<  I  «  I  I  .  I  . . —  —I—  ■  I.'  -■■■- 
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Sheep — Labor  Savers  in  the 
East 

( Continued  from'  page  249) 
and  looked  well.”  Speaking  of  roughage 
Mr.  Perry  continues :  “Listen,  10  years  ago 
I  seeded  a  15  acre  field  to  clover  and 
timothy — I  mowed  it  for  three  years  then 
pastured  it  six  years  during  the  last  two 
years  covered  it  with  sheep  manure  and 
this  past  year  cut  over  twenty-five  tons  of 
hay  from  it  and  h„ve  fed  my  no  lambs 
and  10  old  ewes  exclusively  on  this  hay 
with  their  usual  grain  ration  and  I  never 
had  a  finer  lot  of  lambs  to  look  at.  The 
lambs  are  in  two  flocks — daily  through 
December  they  had  one  and  one-half 
bushels  of  grain  and  nearly  two  bushels 
daily  through  January. 


A  Little  Grain  in  Winter  a  Help 


Mr.  Perry  stated  a  fact  that  I  have 
found,-  in  my  own  experience,  to  he  true — 
that  is  that  sheep  will  winter  very  well 
on  any  kind  of  early  cut  hay,  and  as  Mr. 
Perry  says  a  little  grain  will  certainly 
do  the  rest.  In  the  fitting  of  sheep  when 
a  lot  of  grain  is  fed,  it  has  been  found 
that  when  mixed  or  early  cut  hay  of  kinds 
other  than  the  strictly  leguminous  is  fed, 
more  grain  can  be  fed  without  causing 
the  sheep  to  scour. 

Speaking  of  stomach  worms  Mr.  Perry 
says:  “Yes,  we  have  had  stomach  worms, 
grub  in  the  head,  lung  worms,  foot  rot, 
etc.  I  change  pastures  often  .0  avoid  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  not  forgetting  to  change 
the  salt  box  also.  I  keep  them  out  of 
wet  and  muddy  places  to  avoid  foot  rot 
if  they  get  lame  I  use  plenty  of  blue 
vitrol,  paring  the  hoof  first.  I  have  had 
flocks  of  lambs  badly  infested  with  stom¬ 
ach  worms  in  August,  when  I  weaned 
them — I  killed  one  to  find  out.  The  lambs 
were  put  in  good  feed  with  boxes  of  salt 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  the  lambs 
began  to  gain  at  once  and  they  all  did  well 
and  were  a  fine  lot  by  spring. 

Good  Management  Prevents  Losses 


The  annual  losses  from  all  causes  on 
this  farm  will  not  exceed  2%.  This  is 
a  rather  small  loss  and  bespeaks  good 
management.  The  annual  culling  main¬ 
tains  a  high  standard  in  the  flock.  Mr. 
Perry  attributes  his  small  per  cent  of  loss 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  in  selecting  his 
rams  constitution  is  the  first  requisite  he 
says  that  he  would  not  breed  from  a  ram 
with  an  apparent  poor  constitution  if  he 
had  a  pedigree  back  to  King  David  s  flock. 
Quoting  him  further  he  says:  “Too  many 
men  have  registered  stock  who  do  not 
know  the  first  principles  of  breeding  and 
who  never  will — I  have  seen  more  money 
lost  through  registered  stock  than  in  anv 
other  line  of  farming.” 

Experienced  sheepmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  saying  that  the  past  four 
or  five  years  have  been  the  best  years 
known  for  sheep  owners  who  have  been 
on  a  good  basis.  Mr.  Perry  thinks  it 
has  been  the  best  time  he  has  seen  in  the 
sheep  business.  Forty-two  years  ago  he 
sold  his  wool  washed  3  pounds  for  a  dollar 
and  fat  lambs  6c  a  pound  and  he  says 
they  never  received  anymore  until  the 
world  war  came  on.  During  Cleveland  s 
time  he  sold  wool  for  16c  and  fat.  lambs 
in  New  York  at  4c  a  pound.  In  his  own 
emphatic  words :  “Of  all  black  eyes  to  the 
sheep  business  I  say  deliver  me  from  free 
wool.” 


Keeping  TB.  Cows  Under 
“Bang”  System 


-ou  consider  it  advisable  *to  keep  a 

tnber- 


IT  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
•i  possible  to  raise  healthy  calves  from 
dams  who  react  to  TB.  The  herd  at  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  was 
started  in  that  way.  However,  there  is 
some  danger  of  spreading  the  disease 
to  the' healthy  herd  unless  great  pie- 
cautions  are  taken.  The  regulations 
require  that  the  animals  be  kept  in  a 


COWS  like  the  Universal  Natur¬ 
al  Milker,  because  it  exactly 
duplicates  the  action  of  the  calf’s 
mouth  in  sucking  and  massaging  the 
teat.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
Universal  Perfect  Teat  Cup- — a  pat¬ 
ented  feature  of  the  Universal  Milker 
- — one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
of  the  finest  purebred  dairy  herds  in 
America  are  milked  daily  by  the  Un¬ 
iversal  Natural  Milker. 

Dairymen  like  this  natural  milker  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  absolutely  clean 
milk,  cuts  labor  costs  from  one-third 
to  one-half,  and  gives  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  satisfactory  service.  That 
is  why  over  30,000  Universal  Milk¬ 
ers  are  now  in  daily  use. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Complete 
Information 

THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 
Dept.  AA, 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


The  Universal  Milking 
Machine  Co.,  Dept.  AA, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  (or  Syracuse, 
N.  Y,) 


Name  . 

R.F.D.  Route  No. 
P  O . 


State. 


Hotel 

Knickerbocker 

120-128  West  45th  St. 
Just  East  of  Broadway 
Times  Square 

New  York’s  Newest  Hotel 

A  location  unsurpassed.  A  few  sec¬ 
onds  to  all  leading  shops  and  theatres 
Away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  and 
still  convenient  to  everything.  Be¬ 
tween  Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
terminals. 

RATES 

-  $3  to  $5  per  Day 

400  Rooms — 400  Baths 
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From  A.  J.  Olson,  Barnum,  Wisconsin 
Jan.  9,  1925 

“/  have  been  feeding  Kow-Kare  to  pot 
my  cows  in  good  condition  for  calving. 

I  find  Kow-Kare  a  wonderful  remedy 
for  this. It  also  increases  the  milk  flow. 

It  is]  the  only  remedy  I  look  for,  for 
cow  ailments  and  I  always  aim  to  feed 
it  about  two  weeks  before  freshening.” 

No  wonder  so  many  cows  have  serious 
trouble  at  calf  birth.  Housed  in  during  the 
long  winter  months,  little  opportunity  to 
exercise,  dry,  hard-to-digest  winter  foods— 
how  couid  they  be  expected  to  have  the 
extra  vitality  a  cow  ought  to  have  as  she 
approaches  the  severe  strain  of  calving. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  have  learned  the 
value  of  special  assistance  at  this  critical 
time.  They  have  found  that  by  giving  a 
tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the  feed 
two  weeks  before  and  after  calving,  the  cow 
freshens  without  trouble  of  any  sort  and 
produces  a  vigorous  calf. 

Kow-Kare  has  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
many  cow  owners  at  calving  time.  For  over 
thirty  years  dairymen  have  used  this  famous 
medicine  fortreating  cow  troubles  and  for 
increasing  milk-flow. 

Our  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor” 
tells  the  important  part  Kow-Kare  plays  in 
the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed  stores,  general 
stores  and  druggists — or  we  send  it  by  mail, 
postpaid.  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Order  a  can 
today. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INCERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint, 
and  Painting;  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

/  PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

,  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

452  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ECONOM 

SILOS 

X 

Ac'iii 

III  ■  iiliu 

Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last  i  S 

a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog;  ji 

and  prices.  /  | 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.  / 
Dept  607-B  Fred.mk,  MA  /  (g 

separate  place,  that  the  calves  be  re¬ 
moved  immediately  at  birth,  and  that 
the  milk  shall  not  be  used  unless  pas¬ 
teurized,  except  that  it  may  be  fed  to 
animals  that  are  intended  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  if  they  are  killed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State. 

Unless  you  have  an  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able  animal  we  would  advise  against 
keeping  her.  The  extra  care  and  the 
possibility  of  spreading  the  disease  make 
it  a  practice  of  doubtful  value  to  most 
dairymen. 


Treating  Skin  Disease  on  Mare 

I  have  a  mare  with  some  kind  of  skin 
disease.  She  will  rub  hair  and  hide  all 
off  her  legs  and  hips  when  she  can  get 
against  something  to  rub.  I  would  like  to 
know  through  your  paper  some  treatment. 
— E.  A.  L.,  West  Virginia. 

T  TNDOUBTEDLY  your  horse  is  in- 
fected  with  mange.  It  is  quite  rare 
that  horses  do  become  infected  with  it, 
but  they  are  not  immune. 

Most  authorities  first  advise  a  dip  but 
unfortunately  in  your  case  it  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  practically  completely  im¬ 
merse  a  horse  in  a  tank  and  it  there¬ 
fore  remains  to  apply  an  ointment. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  for 
making  ointments  at  home.  One  con¬ 
sists  of  sulphur,  four  drams,  zinc  oxide 
two  drams,  cerolin  (Pearson’s)  15  drops, 
yellow  vaseline  seven  ounces.  This  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  in  a 
covered  jar  or  tin. 

Another  very  good  preparation  con¬ 
sists  of  sulphur  one-lialf  pound,  zinc 
oxide  two  ounces,  creolin  (Pearson’s) 
one-half  ounce,  oil  of  tar,  stir  thoroughly 
each  time  this  is  used.  Apply  this  latter 
application  once  every  day  or  two  with 
a  paint  brush.  For  one  week  scrub 
the  parts  with  a  good  stiff  lather  of 
castile  soap  and  rub  the  bare  parts  all 
with  vaseline. 

Requires  Persistent  Treatment 

Long  and  persistent  treatment  is 
usually  necessary.  It  may  be  that  after 
the  affected  parts  have  been  cleared  up, 
new  spots  may  develop.  These  must 
be  treated  promptly.  All  bedding, 
blankets,  brushes  and  combs  that  have 
been  used  on  the  animal  should  either 
be  burned  or  thoroughly  disinfected  in 
strong  washing  soda  solution.  The  stall 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  dis¬ 
infectant  or  sprayed  to  kill  any  disease 
germs  that  may  be  there  and  may  re¬ 
infect  the  animal. 


Watch  the  Wires 

MOT  long  ago  ..  veterinary  surgeon 
remarked  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  sick  cows  that  come  under  his  care 
during  the  course  of  a  year  are  caused 
by  the  animals  swallowing  bits  of  wire 
that  are  used  in  the  fastening  of  the 
mouths  of  sacks.  The  wire  finds  its 
way  into  the  feed  and  often  the  cows 
swallow  them  and  gradually  they  find 
their  way  to  some  vital  spot,  causing 
death.  While  this  practice  is  possibly 
not  so  widely  used  as  formerly,  yet 
there  is  still  much  danger  of  trouble 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  smaller  articles  such  as  nails,  Ac., 
which  find  themselves  into  the  feed  both 
on  the  farm  and  before  it  reaches  the 
farm.  Even  a  beef  animal  is  worth  too 
much  to  be  lost  in  such  a  way.  It  pays 
to  keep  an  open  eye  for  those  things. 
— W.  E.  F„  Ohio. 


A  Remedy  for  a  Swollen  Navel 

1  SAW  in  one  of  your  past  issues  a 
question — What  is  good  for  a  swollen 
navel?  Well  for  the  past  forty  years  all 
I  ever  used  or  did  was  to  rub  over  the 
heifer’s  udder  with  molasses.  For  that 
matter  rub  him  all  over  underneath. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  molasses.  And 
when  it  is  time  for  milking,  just  wash 
it  off.  But  to  renew  the  molasses 
remedy  until  the  swelling  disappears. 
This  remedy  has  never  failed  me. — 
P.  R.  McN.,  Connecticut. 


If  You  Are  Entering  The 

$15,000.2? 

PRIZE  FEEDING  CONTEST 

and  practically  all  good  feeders  are,  you  need 
a  ration  rich  in  protein,  high  in  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  and  made  up  of  the  kinds  of 
feeds  that  are  easily  convertible  by  the  cow 
into  milk  and  butter  fat. 

25%  of  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED  is  necessary 
— one  of  the  conditions  of  this  contest.  But 
do  you  know  that  the  addition  of  only 
10%  more  of 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

will  mean  80  lbs.  more  protein  and  168  lbs. 
more  total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton  1 .  ♦ .  ♦ 
Withyour  ration  containing  25%  Buffalo  and 
10%  Diamond  you  can  fill  out  with  bran  and 
oats  almost  entirely  if  you  have  good  hay.  If 
your  hay  is  of  poor  quality,  add  10%  oilmeal 
and  10%  choice  cottonseed  meal  to  the  35% 
of  gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  fill  out  the  rest 
with  bran  and  ground  oats,  or  your  home¬ 
grown  grains.  This  makes  a  24%  protein 
ration,  which,  if  your  cows  are  good  ones, 
will  send  you  a  long  way  toward  a  prize. . . . 
Remember  the  combination: 

25%  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
10%  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


This  Service  is  Free! 

TAKE  advantage  of  our  established 

Ration  Service.  We  can  help  you  2  3  /J  Protein 

if  you’ll  let  us  know  the  kinds  of  hay,  PMiili 

silage  and  homegrown  grains  you 
have,  and  the  breed  of  your  cows. 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  N.  Y.  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 
IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK  I: 

AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


40%  Protein 
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M£TAL  SILO 


For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  thebest  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER-  IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Yottr  Own  Guarantee! 
Orders  received  now — for  Immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  M  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulline  Btumps  for  yourself 
»nd  others  with"Hercules“ 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms-- -SIC  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

>rofiLS  with  easy  work  for  you 
y  new  Bpecial  agent’ a  oSoS, 
new  big  catalog — fr<ce. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1123  29th  SL  Centerville,  lov^ 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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SENT 

FREE 


1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on  .... 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . . .  0.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas  . . 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  . 13.00 

Write  for  catalog — Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs.— Custom  Hatching- 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
before  wanted.  Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chicks — 100% 
Live  Delivery — We  are  not  chick  brokers — We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper — Curwensville  National 

Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa.  Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


.  50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

.  6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

,  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

,  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

-  140.00 

.  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

,  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

.13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

-Order 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and  JejtJjI'jdMi  by  «x: 
DCrts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBERS 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty,  if  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would 

produce  them.  ...  _  ,  .  DC 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 


Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No,  High  St-.  FOSTORTA.  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

Ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  . 

R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans,  . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 

Assorted  Chicks . . 


Get  chicks  from  stock  r 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds. 


Led  in 

northern 

New  York.  Strong 

Hogan 

tested,  high  producing  breed- 

.  .  50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

.  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

35.00 

140.00 

.  .  6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong. 


Order  today.  ‘  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 


Anconas, 

Circular 


Park's  Barred  Rox 
free  if  you  wish. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 


BOX  202, 


RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


HOROBRED”  CHICKS 

t  t  _  _  .  __  a  tm  *  a  I  • 


LIVE  AND  LAY”  , 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  ■“ 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid-  I^ember  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book* 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera¬ 
ted  high  j 
:onas,  M 
live  Jm 

A 


For  20  years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than  ever  before.  Our  great 
aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  priees  on  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  U.  1.  Reds  .  <-‘2 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  . . 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

46.00 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

76.00 

Order 


Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Choice.  $15  per  100  straight.  We  specialize  in  English  aud  Hollywood  Leghorns, 
at  once  for  early  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you.  Ref.— Kirkersville  Savings  Bank. 

KIRKERSV1LLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


OHIO  CHICKS 

at  REMARKABLE  PRICES 

]  You  can  buy  high  grade  bred- to-lay  chicks 
I  from  us  this  yearat  unusually  iow  cost.  25 
I  years  expert  breeding  experience  are  back 
I  of  these  chicks.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 
'  horns,  Barred  &.  White  Rocks,  R.C.  &S.C. 
Reds,  Anconas.  White  Wyandottes. 
Guaranteed  quality  that  satisfies.  Write 
—  „  now  for  our  unusual  money  saving  offer. 
Ohio  Hatchery;  Dept.  3  Decatur  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 


The  sturdy  kind 
with  a  growing 
|  reputation.  Your  pleasure  and  profit  spells 
■  our  prosperity.  Price  13  cents  up.  100% 
Live  Delivery  in  3rd  zone.  All  eggs  from 
inspected  culled  flocks.  Limited  number 
chicks  from  certified  flocks  25  cents  each. 
Circular.  13  Kinds. 

Discount  for  early  orders. 
OAKLAND  FARM,  SAVONA,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers 


Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
_ in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Early  Chicks  Need  Care 

Good  Feed  and  Management  Prevent  Loss 


TT  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
A  practice  of  poultrymen  to  hatch  early. 
Farmers  and  poultrymen  are  learning 
that  the  early  chicks  are  the  ones  that 
bring  down  the  cash.  If  your  flock  is 
one  of  the  general-purpose  breeds,  the 
cockerels  from  the  real  early  hatch 
should  bring  in  considerable  revenue  if 
sold  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  broilers 
and  fryers,  weighing  about  two  pounds 
each. 

Many  poultrymen  are  starting  their 
incubators  and  brooders  as  early  as  No¬ 
vember  to  supply  this  demand.  Where 
fall  hatching  is  done  it  is  customary  ’■o 
sell  both  cockerels  and  pullets  for  broil¬ 
ers.  Chicks  properly  handled  can  be 
brought  to  the  two  pound  size  at  ten 
weeks  of  age.  Some  are  marketed  even 
before  that  age,  while  the  more  back¬ 
ward  ones  may  need  to  be  kept  until 
twelve  weeks  old.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
sell  the  cockerels  from  a  good  hatch  for 
enough  money  to  feed  the  remaining 
pullets  until  the  time  they  start  laying 
at  five  or  six  months  of  age.  - 

Healthy  Chicks  the  Result  of  Care 

The  business  of  caring  for  youog 
chicks  is  a  complicated  one,  yet  perhaps 
it  is  no  more  so  than  the  business  of 
caring  for  a  dairy  cow.  One  needs  to 
study  and  understand  the  principles  of 
poultry-keeping  and  keep  everlastingly 
on  the  alert  to  ward  off  disease  and 
death.  I  hope  these  words  will  not 
frighten  anyone,  for  baby  chicks  will 
really  stand  considerable  rough  hand¬ 
ling  before  they  will  succumb.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  necessary  to  be  watchful  if 
you  would  rear  healthy  and  vigorous 
chicks.  Nothing  else  is  worth  bothering 
with. 

Chicks  should  be  left  in  the  incubator 
until  they  are  fully  dry  and  the  hatch  is 
completed.  Never  open  the  incubator 
after  the  hatch  starts.  Open  the  venti¬ 
lating  slides  wide  and  let  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  take  care  of  themselves  until  they 
are  strong  and  sturdy.  The  young 
chick  does  not  need  anything  to  eat 
right  away.  He  is  good  for  two  days 
without  feed  after  he  comes  out  of  the 
shell,  indeed  it  is  much  better  not  to 
feed  for  thirty-six  hours  at  least.  Nature 
provided  that  the  youngster  shall  not 
need  anything  to  eat  right  away.  That 
is  why  it  is  possible  to  ship  baby  chicks 
for  long  distances  without  feed. 

Clean  and  Disinfect  the  Brooder 

Have  the  brooder  all  ready  to  receive 
the  chicks  when  they  are  ready  to  re¬ 
move.  This  means  that  it  should  have 
been  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  placed 
in  the  best  kind  of  condition.  Diseases 
hang  over  in  old  brooder  houses  and 
machines  if  precautions  are  not  taken 
to  prevent.  Wash  out  with  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  or  some  sort  of  liquid  that 
will  be  sure  to  kill  all  germs.  Place  a 
half-inch  of  clean  fine  sand  over  the 
floor  of  the  brooder-house.  This  keeps 
the  pace  sanitary,  helps  to  Ik  Id  an  even 
temperature  and  provides  grit  for  the 
little  fellows.  A  little  clean  litter,  like 
clover  or  alfafa  leaves,  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  sand.  The  brooder,  be  it 
oi!  or  coal-burning  should  be  overhaul¬ 
ed  and  started.  Be  sure  the  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  maintained  at  the  proper 
degree.  This  can  be  ascertained  by 
running  the  brooder  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Do  not  feed  the  chicks  until  they 
have  had  time  to  absorb  the  yolk,  which 
will  not  be  until  they  have  been  out  of 


the  shells  at  least  thirty-six  hours.  Di¬ 
gestive  disorders  oft.en  result  from  too 
early  feeding. 

At  the  start,  have  the  temperature  at 
-100  degrees  F.  The  thermometer 
should  be  under  the  hover,  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor  and  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  source  of  heat.  Chicken  fence 
should  be  placed  in  a  circle  around  the 
brooder,  so  the  little  fellows  will  not 
stray  too  far  away  from  the  heat.  After 
a  day  or  two  this  will  not  be  necessary, 
for  they  will  learn  where  to  go  when 
they  are  cold.  Place  the  wire  enclosure 
some  two  feet  outside  the  circle  of  the 
hover. 

The  principal  reason  for  failure  with 
early  chicks  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
given  ground  to  run  out  upon.  We 
find  that  the  feeding  of  cod-liver  oil 
will  to  some  extent  overcome  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  I  would  rather  use  the  oil 
in  connection  with  an  outsidq  run.  A 
good  brooder  house  for  earl}1-  chicks  has 
an  open  shed  with  southern  exposure. 
This  gives  the  chicks  a  place  to  scratch 
and  still  be  sheltered  from  the  rigors  of 
the  winter  weather.  It  also  allows  for 
plenty  o.f  direct  sunlight  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better  for  young  chicks.  In  the 
absence  of  a  scratching  shed  a  patch  of 
ground  may  be  cleared  of  show,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  chicks  allowed  to  run 
at  will.  This  is  safe  the  second  week, 
as,  by  this  time,  they  have  learned 
where  the  warm  spot  is  located  and 
they  may  even  run  right  out  on  the 
snow  and  ice  without  danger.  They 
know  where  to  go  when  their  feet  get 
too  cold  for  comfort. 

The  Right  Feed  is  Important 

The  question  of  feeding  is  naturally 
of  some  importance.  Sour  milk  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  for  the  youngsters. 
This  is  usually  plentiful  on  the  dai.v 
farm.  Where  it  is  unavailable,  seim- 
solid  buttermilk  is  just  as  good.  For 
years  I  have  practiced  feeding  boiled 
eggs.  The  infertile  eggs  that  are  test“u 
out  of  the  incubators  at  the  first  testing 
are  saved  to  feed  the  chicks.  They  are 
boiled  hard,  then  crushed  and  chopped 
fine,  shells  and  all,  and  mixed  with  roll¬ 
ed  oats  until  the  mass  reaches  a  crumbly 
state.  If  necessary  to  add  any  moisture, 
sour  milk  is  used.  A  little  fine  charcoal 
is  also  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients. 
This  is  fed  in  small  quantities  for  a  few 
days,  then  the  chicks  are  put  upon  reg¬ 
ular  commercial  feed,  both  scratch  ar.d 
mash.  Frequent  feedings  are  necessary 
the  first  few  days  but  do  not  give  them 
more  than  they  will  clean  up. — Charles 
H.  Chesley. 


Disinfectant  for  Drinking 
Water 

Is  it  advisable  to  put  some  kind  of  dis¬ 
infectant  in  the  drinking  water  when  the 
flock  is  suffering  from  colds  or  ether 
disease?  If  so  what  is  advised  and  hoW 
is  it  used? — L.  R.  N.,  New  York. 

O  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  disin¬ 
fectant  that  can  be  given  to  poultry 
in  the  drinking  water  that  will  kill 
disease  bacteria  in  the  body  when  the 
hen  drinks  the  water.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  use  potassium  permanganate 
in  the  drinking  water,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  spreading  the  disease  from  one  hen 
to  another  through  the  drinking  water. 
This  is  a  good  precaution  to  take  when¬ 
ever  there  is  evidence  of  disease  in  the 
flock. 

It  is  used  as  follows:  Dissolve  two 

ounces  of  pc  iassium  permanganate  in  * 
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BLUE  HEN 


will  do  for  you  what 
they  are  doing  for 
thousands  of  other 
poultrymen  —  raise 
healthier,  sturdier 
chicks  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  at¬ 
tention. 


Brooders 

Write  tor 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan. 


Larger 

—yet 


&  Heavier 
cheaper— 

a  SOrc- 
extra  value 

Our  Free  ’26 
■Blue  Hen 
Books  of 
Facts’’ 

shows  you  why. 


LANCASTER  MF6.  CO. 


880  N.  Janet  St. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


McClain  Perfect  Oil  Brooder 

Get  facts,  prices  and  full  information  before  buying  your 
brooder.  Cheap,  Safe,  Satisfactory  Anywhere,  Anytime. 
30  days'  trial.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,-  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


115  EGGS  IN  156  WINTER  DAYS 

“Pullet  No.  193”,  writes  a  Pine  Tree  customer, 
“started  laying  Oct.  28,  three  eggs  for  October;  No¬ 
vember,  24;  December  24  eggs;  January,  24  eggs; 
Febnmry,  22  eggs;  March,  18  eggs.  Total,  115  eggs, 
in  156  days”.  And  the  entire  flock  of  100  birds 
averaged  60%  production  throughout  the  winter 
months. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book  and  Price  List 

We’re  booking  orders  now  for  March  and  April 
deliveries.  Make  sure  of  good  chicks  when  you  want 
them  by  making  reservations  now — a  deposit  will  do. 

It  pays  to  order  from  " The 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
United  States 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Association 


QUALITY  B  SERVICE 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKSap^BS‘kg’TD^; 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  100 

Bocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  . .  10.00  “  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  do 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  i.  Phone  1604. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L 
eds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

6.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan- 
flottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
iS.OO  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey  A 


Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekins 

Increased  production  makes  possible 
a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  price  of 
Ducklings  and  Eggs.  Ducklings  only 
$38  per  100  deUvered.  Eggs  $16 
per  100.  Discounts  on  500  or  more. 
The  “World’s  Best  Pekin  Ducks” 
won  best  display  at  the  “Garden” 
again  this  year. 

’i&Y  E.  PARDEE,  10  Cedar  St.,  1SLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 

eekly  hatches  of  fine  chicks  at  moderate 
Pnces.  Write  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

„  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop, 

"ergearitsville,  -  -  -  -  N.  J. 

Member  of  Int.  Baby  Chick  Association 

BABY  CHICKS  SINGLE  COMB 

**  1  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

t-red  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list 

»IRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J. 


BaHv  CI»i/*lr«  Pure  Bred  Rocks,  Reds  and 
>  .  ,*  V»H1CK8  Leghorns.  Write  for  spec- 

■  nc?£lces  during  February  and  March. 

FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM.  R3B,  Laurel,  Delaware. 


quart  of  water.  (It  is  best  to  keep  this 
solution  in  a  dark  bottle  or  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  light.)  Add  enough 
of  this  solution  to  the  drinking  water 
each  day  to  change  it  to  a  reddish 
purple  color.  Keep  the  drinking  water 
clean,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  hens 
but  because  dirt  in  the  water  soon  uses 
up  the  strength  of  the  disinfectant. 
Potassium  permanganate  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  drug  store.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  fine  purple  crystals  and  dis¬ 
solves  easily  in  water. 


A  Remedy  for  Bronchitis 
In  Hens 

I  am  having  trouble  with  some  of  my 
hens.  They  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  to 
breathe  and  there  is  a  rattling  sound  in 
their  throats.  Their  wings  droop  and  they 
act  sleepy.  What  can  1  do  for  them? — 
H.  T.  S.,  New  York. 

EPROM  the  symptoms  tve  believe  your 
hens  are  suffering  from  bronchitis. 
This  disease  often  follows  a  cold,  and  is 
likely  to  be  caused  either  by  a  damp 
house  or  irritation  of  the  membranes  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  from  breathing  irri¬ 
tating  vapors  or  dust. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  will  be 
to  check  up  and  see  whether  the  house 
is  damp  and  if  so  to  remedy  this  fault. 
For  immediate  treatment  remove  the  af¬ 
fected  hens  to  a  warm  room  and  clean 
out  their  throats  with  a  feather  dipped 
in  kerosene.  Give  the  birds,  once  a  day 
a  capsule  containing  10  grains  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  ammonium  chlor¬ 
ide  and  ammonium  carbonate.  Work 
the  capsule  well  down  into  the  crop. 


Baby  Chicks  Will  Get  Coal 

DOULTRYMEN  will  be  in  evidence 
A  among  those  who  are  rejoicing 
over  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike. 
Although  many  of  them  use  coal  only 
for  heating  the  brooder  houses,  there  is 
no  perfect  substitute  for  hard  coal  as  a 
source  of  heat  for  chicks,  where  the 
owners  own  coal  burning  hovers. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  making  some  tests  in 
an  attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory  way  to 
burn  soft  coal  or  coke,  but  those  who 
raise  baby  chicks  will  be  glad  that  they 
will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  making 
the  experiment. 


Ohio  Experiment  Shows  Value 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil 

'“THE  Ohio  Experiment  Statioh  has  ex- 
1  perimented  to  determine  the  effect  of 
cod  liver  oil  in  completely  replacing  sun¬ 
light  on  pullets.  The  addition  of  two 
pounds  of  oil  to  each  ioo  pounds  of  laying 
mash  increased  the  egg  production  42% 
and  decreased  the  death  rate  from  41% 
to  8%. 

The  test  ran  for  eleven  months.  The 
hens  were  confined  indoors,  and  the  sun¬ 
light  entered  through  glass  windows  so 
that  the  ultra-violet  ray  was  removed.  This 
experiment  shows  that"  cod  liver  oil  does 
replace  sunshine  to  some  extent,  at  least 
for  pullets. 

The  hens  that  did  not  get  the  oil  aver¬ 
aged  93  eggs  per  bird,  which  is  above  the 
average  production  for  the  country,  while 
those  getting  the  oil  averaged  132  eggs. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Does  Not  Totally  Re¬ 
place  Direct  Sunlight 

/^OD  liver  oil  has  for  some  time  been 
^  considered  an  effective  substitute  for 
sunlight  in  preventing  leg  weakness,  but 
some  recent  experiments  by  the  New  Jer- 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 


baBY  CHICKS 

How  Much  Do  You  Expect  To  Make 
This  Year  From  Your  Flock? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hiilpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature  quickly 
and  lay  heavily  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Better  send  me  your  order  at  once  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  chicks  you 
want  when  you  want  them 

FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  my  beautiful  new  book — FREE 

F*.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Ctualitij 
BABY  CHICKS 


QUALITY  THAT  MEANS  PROFIT 

Get  our  new  attractive  four-color  circular  which  explains  why 
Canfield  Chicks  are  the  Best  you  can  buy  for  your  money.  Highest  producing 
strains  in  13  breeds. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  H,  210  Friend  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Largest  OUialitij  Producers 


mm 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts  trained  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for 
you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and 
egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  L^^VecM  pen 

►  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

GET  GOOD  CHICKS. 


We  have  been  many  years  in  the  chick  business.  Our  breeding  stock  Is  the  be* 
that  money  can  buy.  We  have  spared  no  expense  to  make  our  chicks  tbe  best. 


Buy  from  us  and  you  will  be  pleased. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

Mixed  or  broilers  . . . $3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns . .  3.50 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . 3.75 

Barred  Bocks,  Anconas,  Wh.  Bocks,  . .  4.25 

Park's  Barred  Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds,  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  breds.  Order  now, 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  M1FFL1NTOWN,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Get  chicks  when  wanted. 


High  Bled  Quality  Chicks 


Our  hatchery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  in  the  business.  Thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  have  written  being  more  than  pleased  with  our  chicks.  Prices  are  reasonable. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  BIG  CATALOG? 

J.  Every  chick  buyer  should  have  a  copy  of  our  big  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for  it. 

Look  it  over.  It  is  well  worth  your  while  and  costs  only  a  post  card.  Learn  about  our  trap- 

nested  slock,  special  matings  and  other  items  of  our  business. 

Several  features  of  tills  book  will  be  found  in  no  other  catalog.  Write  today. 

J.  W.  0SSEGE  HATCHERY  P.  Main  St.,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 

__  200,000  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

No  Common  HatoTlRW  CVlinlres  but  bBtter  hatchecl  selected  youngsters  from 

7  VU111111U11  JlddUlieiy  L/IULJio,  healthy,  pure-bred,  Hogan-tested,  heavy  laying 

hens.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  >£%  books  order.  Circular. 

Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 50  100  300  500  1000, 

Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  . $7.00  $14.00  $40.00  $67.00  $130  0<j 

„  ,  White  Bocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  . 8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Beds  . 8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00  150  00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain,  . 13.00  25  00  72  00  1^0  00 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  . . . $10.00  per  100  straight. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PA 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16tb.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


tmm 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 
gig  ■SIwjE  my  trapnested  Iloganized  birds. 

can  T°'J-  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
V»«f IWPaw  do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 

BR£D/6r  BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
eneLlmUTY  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
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f  It  SMgelyPaysto  Bity  ,  BEAUTIFUL 

SB?  <  l  WONDERFUL 

«S.  JUT WINTER  LAYERS! 

^  V  Long,  deep  bodied — clear 

_ _ _ rffcyffws  eye,  big-looped  comb*. 

From  265  to  331  Ess  Large  white  eggs— always 
^Record Stock  command  top  market 
|  prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
„  I  every  Mate  in  union.  Backed  by  26 
years’  successful  br.eding,’ 

Special  Officia>  High  Rccorc*  Matings  contain* 
-  ing  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  -,.'ith  Official 
.  .  -’•■*"  ,*!£?.  3  ‘rorn  208  to  304  eggs.  Mated  to  males  that  trace  3  times 

to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  311  eggs. 

0R-  Chicks  — Stock  Supplies.  Big  discount  if  ordered  now — delivery  when 

Wanted.  Big  illustrated  catalog  free.  Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will  make  you  money. 

KKALIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  «  BOX  33  «  CENTER  HALLa  PA* 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG 

■Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert  trained 
and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you 
are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Prices  On:  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

6.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  .  4.00 

B.  C.  Black.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandoftes .  4.25 

H0YTV1LLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  10,  H0YTVILLE,  OHIO. 

“WHERE  THE  GOOD  CHICKS  COME  FROM.” 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


PURE  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  money  making  strain  of  Chickens  in  the  field  today.  We  import  high  egg  record 
breeders  direct  from  Mr.  Barron  and  specialize  in  this  one  variety.  R0SELAWN  is  a  real  BREEDING 
and  EGG  LAYING  FARM,  not  a  commercial  Hatchery.  Our  own  free  range  flocks  of  these  big,  heavy 
laying  Barron  hens,  produce  our  own  eggs  for  hatching  right  here  on  our  Farm.  Male  birds  sired  by 
pedigreed  birds  of  280-314  egg  records  direct  from  Barron. 

PRICES— 100  Chicks-$20.00  300-$57.00  5Q0-$90.00  1000-$175. 

Postpaid,  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  15,  $2.25;  30,  $4.00;  50, 
$6.00;  100,  510.00.  Get  our  Fine  Free  Catalog.  Reference — Dayton  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  ROUTE  10-D  DAYTON,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  Gnirersity.  Prices  on  (Postpaid) 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . ....$3.75 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Bile  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  . 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .... 

Blit.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


.  25 

50 

100 

500 

.  .$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

.  .  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

..  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

..  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

“OHIO’S  BEST”  BABY  CHICKS. 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding 
flocks.  Every  -breeder  carefully  culled  and  mated  with 
sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males.  . 

Postpaid  prices  on:  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns,  ’ . . . . .....,.$425  $7.50  $13.00  $62,50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  450  8.25  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Or.,  4.50  8.50  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Asst  for  Broilers,  $10.  per  100.  All  heavies  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R."  F.  D.  4-B  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason’’. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  -  -  -  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 

100  Good  Quality  Chicks  for  $9.00 


Leghorns  and  Anconas  .$13  per  100 

Rocks  and  Reds  .  15 

Wyandottes  and  Orping¬ 
tons  .  16 

Langshans  .  16 

Light  Mixed  .  9 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  B 


Write  us  for  complete  price  list  and 
Illustrated  Folder.  Established  for 
years.  Reference — First  National 
Bank  or  any  business  firm  in 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  You  get  REAL 
SERVICE  and  GOOD  CHICKS 
when  you  deal  with  us. 


WAUSEON,  OHIO 


QHIOtACCREDITED 


10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Batched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,.  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 

SEIDEITON  FARMS,  Washingtonviile,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
_ in  AMER ICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


sey  State  College  of  Agriculture  seem  to 
refute  the  claim. 

Eight  hundred  chicks  were  kept  under 
glass  was  fed  cod  liver  oil.  After  five 
glass  and  fed  no  oil,  and  another  lot  under 
weeks,  leg  weakness  appeared  among  the 
chicks,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
had.  the  oil.  Chicks  kept  in  direct  sunlight 
showed  no  leg  weakness. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  chicks  that 
had  both  sunlight  and  cod  liver  oil  made 
better  gains  than  those  with  only  sun¬ 
light.  Those  getting  the  oil  gained  an 
average  of  ^4  pound  more  in  twelve  weeks 
than  those  that  received  no  oil. 

The  experiments  showed  that  chicks 
kept  under  glass  and  developing  leg  weak¬ 
ness  could  be  cured  by  a  half  hour  ex¬ 
posure  to  direct  sunlight  on  four  successive 
days. 

It  is  seldom  that  chicks  are  kept  on  the 
farm  without  getting  at  least  some  sun¬ 
light,  and  good  results  have  been  reported 
from  the  use  of  the  oil.  No  doubt  further 
experiments  will  show  more  about  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  it. 


Waste  Incubator  Eggs  Makes 
Good  Chick  Feed 

INCUBATOR  eggs,  when  properly  pre- 
A  pared,  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
ration  for  young  chicks,  market  broilers, 
and  laying  hens. 

Before  feeding  infertile,  dead  germ,  and 
dead-in-the-shell  eggs  from  the  hatcheries, 
the  eggs  should  be  boiled  30  to  45  minutes 
and  passed  through  a  food  chopper  or 
sausage  mill.  The  ground  product  is  then 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
mash  to  absorb  moisture.  The  mixture  is 
fed  daily  to  chicks  after  the  first  week  in 
open  troughs  in  amounts  that  will  be 
cleaned  up  in  30  minutes. 

For  crate-feeding  broilers  for  market,  it 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  mix  45 
percent  of  the  cooked  egg  product  to  the 
dry  feed  mixture  and  add  sufficient  milk 
or  water  to  make  a  feed  batter  just  thin 
enough  to  be  poured  into  the  feed  trough. 

The  cooked  eggs  have  proved  superior 
to  the  uncooked  in  tests  at  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is  unsafe  to  feed 
the  product  raw  because  of  the  danger  of 
transmitting  disease  and  the  liability  of  its 
causing  digestive  disorders. 


Sodium  Fluoride  for  Lice 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  using  the 
dip  method  for  sodium  flouride  for  killing 
lice? — D.  S.  R.,  New  York. 

HENS  should  be  dipped  only  on  warm 
sunny  days.  Make  a  solution  of 
sodium  fluoride  by  dissolving  an  ounce 
of  sodium  fluoride  in  each  gallon  of 
water.  Fill  a  waslitub  with  the  solu¬ 
tion,  grasp  the  hen  by  the  legs  and  pull 
it  through  the  solution,  against  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  feathers,  at  the  same  time 
ruffling  the  feathers,  so  that  the  solution 
will  get  down  next  to  the  skin.  Finally 
dip  the  head  under  quickly  once  or 
twice. 

The  application  of  sodium  fluoride, 
dry  will  no  doubt  be  as  effective  as  dip¬ 
ping.  Rub  a  pinch  of  sodium  fluoride 
around  the  vent,  a  pinch  under  each 
wing,  one  on  each  side  of  the  breast 
and  one  on  the  neck. 


Chicks  Born  Into  An  Electrical 
World 

ELECTRICITY  is  proving  a  great 
■*"“*  boom  to  the  poultry  business  and 
is  proving  itself  a  ready  servant  in  al¬ 
most  all  branches  of  the  work.  Electric 
incubators  are  being  used  and  better 
chicks  and  a  larger  percentage  hatch 
are  shown  with  electric  incubators  than 
with  other  types.  Sizes  are  available 


CHICrS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 


from  proved  strains — Of¬ 
ficial  Contest  Champions 
since  contests  began.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes. 

DON'T  BUY  chicks  or  eggs 
until  you  get  our  big 
FREE  Catalog  and  special 
circular.  Write  today. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 

Box  V,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry  j 
s.  Known 

MSS, 

.ful  ? 


Banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

March  and  April  delivery  . 15c  eaer 

May  and  June  . . . . . 12c  each 

Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


W/rmWr^VAL  t£Y-  Chick 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jinny 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in 
spected  and  culled  flocLs.  Live  deliver;' 
-  guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  .  ....  25_ 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  I.eghori  " 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  . . - 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  -  - 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now.  „  .  ,  „ 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.51 

4.25 

7.75 

14. 5( 

4.75 

8.75 

16.51' 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  192t 

W  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stoc. 

R  ‘  I  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  W 

Rarred  P  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W  Wvandottes  and  hcaltliy  at  time  of  shipment. 

We  also  guarantee  100%  live  de, 
Mixed  Chicks  livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  \.. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up, 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
gox  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


n  .  nv  /aUTfVC  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
BABY  UnlLAc  Df  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

white  Brown  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar* 
Buff  R^r  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  16c  each 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each,  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parrel  P®  , 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chck  Ass  n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA.  N.  T 


100 


For  Spring 

Deliver/ 

50  25 


Reliable  Chicks 

W.  Lev.  . . Wg  S|iS  $8 

B.  Rocks  . Je'nn  s  00  4.25 

Carefully^ selected  from' Free  Range  Stock 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  ^ 
Millerstown,  Pa., _ Box  - 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

English  White^Leghorns^WhlteRMl^  Pure^trong^ch^c^. 

fully  guarantee!  'special  matings  direct  pedigree  mate. 
$18  00-100.  Smaller  orders  add  50e.  Order 

S.  W.  KLittE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


>vnr?i.xEpgig  g  pft 


ERRiS  leghorn  r  & 

Thousands  now  at  low  prices. Trapnested,  Gt/e™-"*-'*' 

oediereed.  Egg  contest  winners  for  years,  ray 
.Ifwr  you  see  Ihein.  Complete  salislecnon  RunrantccU.  fffJ-JS 

Write  to<a>-  lor  specml  sale  bulletin  and  b'S  tree  C1V  FGGlY 

„  GEO.  ».  FERRIS,  9  84  Union,  CBANP  R»pip».  MrcH.  LOo  _ 

q  C  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$15  hundred.  Special  mating  $18  ',ul'df®dj 

White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  hredqo- lay  stoc^ 
Guarantee  satist action.  100%  Deli  ry.  »  -piv/r 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa.  


—  My  Pure  Blood 

from  tuch-egg  br«d,  Inspected  nocks 

Chicks  wSFplaSU  you  and  make  you  money. 

kmimmm  , 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicts—teUs 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  ia  the  greatest  layer  and 
profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  todays  } 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  PITTSTOWH,  w 


r~»T  IIPITS  White  Leghorns  12c,  Barred  Rocks  14A 
GrnGIViJ  Mixed  10c.  Postpaid,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed:  4th  year.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  3,  MC  ALISTERViLLE,  PA 


from  little  50  egg  outfits  to  mammoth 
J5,000  egg  incubators. 

The  chicks  having  been  ushered  into 
the  -world  by  electricity  are  immediately 
greeted  by  another  electrical  device — 
the  electric  brooder.  These  are  used  in 
units  which  can  mother  from  50  to  250 
chicks,  each.  Then,  if  the  chicks  are 
hatched  early  their  eating  and  growing 
day  may  be  lengthened  by  the  use  of 
electric  lights.  Again  in  the  fall,  the 
lights  are  turned  on  to  give  them  a  full 
summer’s  day,  so  that,  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  begin  their  laying 
season  earlier. 

All  through  the  Winter  the  hen’s  day 
is  maintained  at  13  or  14  hours,  and  she 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Ap¬ 
pliances,  designed  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  ' Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  con¬ 
tains  many  new  time-saving,  labor-saving, 
money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry 
raiser.  Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO., 

Ithaca  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Quality  Higher  and  Prices 

Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
trained  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Leghorns,  $12.00  per 
100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas,  Minorcas,  $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY' 

Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 


WENE  CHICKS  FROM  BREEDERS 


Blood  tested  by  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Insure  success  by  brooding  only  Wene 
chicks. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

Box  B,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


§12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
-Ernest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


fROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION— Prices  per  100 
Mar,  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.00 

R.  L  Reds _  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  t&c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deductive  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran 

nu...  J*ed-  Postpaid  . 50  100  50 

JVtute,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7  $12  $5 

Barred  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  . .  7%  J4  6 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  8  15  7 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8  15  7 

Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed _  7  12  0 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 
SOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  0HII 


100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Of 

BABY — CHIX 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Islands  Reds,  and  Mix 
Chix,  10c  and  up. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
**•  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Box  No.  161 


BABY  CHICKS 

„  25  50  100  Lots 

•  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

■  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  8.75  7.25  14.00 

rollers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

00%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di- 
5e«Lfro®  this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  500  and 
1000  lots.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY, 
«-  l.  Ehrenzeller,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


b0S  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

i  b.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns'  12c.  Sheppard’s 
Anconas  13c.  Barred  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds  14e.  Assorted 
chicks  10e.  No  money  down  with  order.  100%  live 
aeli  very.  Postpaid. 

L.  -  ^  Catalog  free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R2C 


eats  more  and  lai's  more.  These  are 
valuable  eggs,  as  they  come  at  the  sea¬ 
son  of  highest  market  price.  Electric 
heaters  also  keep  the  drinking  water  at 
the  right  temperature.  A  chick  now 
finds  himself  born  in  an  electrical  age. — • 
H.  C.  Fuller. 


Poultry  Has  Disease  of  Heart 

I  killed  a  rooster  recently.  He  was  May 
hatched  and  weighed  about  5  pounds.  We 
did  not  eat  the  meat  because  I  found  his 
heart  filled  with  pus  and  a  hard  yellow 
substance  at  the  point  of  the  heart.  When 
I  opened  it  there  was  a  watery  substance 
in  it.  Can  you  give  me  Information  as  to 
what  caused  these  conditions! — P.  S.,  New 
York. 

HTHE  symptoms  you  give  indicate  that 
A  the  bird  was  suffering  from  one  of 
two  diseases;  either  dropsy  of  the  heart 
sack  or  inflammation  of  the_  internal 
membranes  of  the  heart!  We  expect 
that  the  bird  would  have  died  in  time 
had  you  not  killed  him  but  if  our  diag¬ 
nosis  is  correct,  you  have  no  need  to 
worry  as  this  disease  is  not  contagious. 
We  doubt  if  the  meat  was  in  any  way 
affected  by  it.  There  is  no  way  to  diag¬ 
nose  this  disease  before  the  animal  dies 
and  so  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  for  it.  The  cause  of 
it  is  not  known.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  exposure  to  cold  or  dampness  is  a 
possible  cause. 


Why  We  Have  a  G-arden 

(Continued  from  page  252) 
den  is  fruit  trees  and  plants.  There  is  no 
goor1  reason  why  every  farm  should  not 
have  a  variety  succession  of  every  fruit 
throughout  the  season  at  small  expense. 
First  write  the  experiment  station  at  Gen¬ 
eva  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca  for  their  bulletins  on  varieties  and 
culture  of  different  fruits.  Stick  to  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  and  new  well  recommended 
sorts.  Get  the  catalogues  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  and  well  established  nurserymen  and 
buy  only  from  them.  Beware  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  firms  and  agents  selling  trees  and 
plants. 

Next  to  our  tree  fruits  we  value  our 
strawberries  and  raspberries  here.  We 
have  them  steadily  from  early  June  to  late 
July  when  the  first  plums  and  apples  are 
ready. 

Next  look  to  the  perennials.  Of  these, 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  especially  because 
they  come  earlist  in  spring  as  well 
as  because  they  are  good,  are  to  me  most 
important.  A  little  Swiss  chard  for  an 
early  ^green  is  good.  Some  hotbeds  for 
real  early  letuce,  radish,  onions,  parsley, 
spinach,  etc.,  are  fine  if  one  has  a  warm 
exposure  and  is  willing  to  go  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  trouble.  The  big  substantial  value  in 
vegetables  for  the  table,  however,  is  found 
in  beans,  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes.  Farm 
gardens  should  have  quantities  of  these. 
We  happen  to  be  growing  three  of  these 
crops  for  canning  factory  and  so  have 
them  in  abundance.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  suggest  varieties  or  methods.  Cor¬ 
nell  Bulletin  No.  74  “The  Family  Garden,” 
may  be  had  for  a  postcard  and  gives  briefly 
and  clearly  the  best  up-to-date  reliable  in¬ 
formation  availabh  The  seedman’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  all  that  is  further  needed.  Again 
be  sure  that  he  is  reliable  and  well  recom¬ 
mended. 

I  never  feel  that  a  garden  is  complete 
without  flowers,  so  we  usually  take  as 
r-uch  time  and  pains  to  select  a  succession 
of  flowers  as  we  do  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  They  cover  up  the  barren  spots, 
give  the  necessary  touches  of  color  to 
make  a  real  attractive  home  and  provide 
beauty  to  grace  the  table.  Using  climbing 
Roses  and  Golden  Glow  for  a  background 
we  plant  in  front  of  these  beds  of  lower 
growing  colorful  flowers  which  are  a 
pleasure  all  summer. 


Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products 
obtainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from 
these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


RUEHLE’S  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  pleasant  valley,  box  b,  n.  y, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  TRAPNESTED  FOR  THE  LAST  19  YEARS 

Again  we  won  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Production  Class,  1st  young  pen,  26  competing, 
and  second  cockerel  in  class  of  52  birds. 

Certified  cockerels  (individual  pedigreed)  out  of  high  official  record  hens.  Certified 
hens  with  record  up  to  307  eggs  and  some  pullets.  All  out  of  the  same  blood  lines  as 
my  contest  pens  at  Storrs,  F’armingdale,  American  Poultry  School  and  Glen  Ellyn. 
ORDERS  BOOKED  NOW  FOR  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 

Catalogue  on  request 


JUST  ONE  MOMENT,  PLEASE 

IS  THERE  A  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS  WHO  DOES  NOT 

WANT  MORE  PROFIT  PER  HEN? 

More  eggs  which  they  set  to  hatch?  More  chicks  which  they  hatch  or  buy,  to  live  and 
grow  into  profitable  birds?  Yes!  Every  man  and  woman  wants  this  very  thing.  Let  US 
help  you  to  a  greater  profit  by  quoting  you  prices  on  stock.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby- 
Chicks  from  our  large,  strong,  vigorous  strain — noted  for  their  large  white  eggs,  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them. 

THE  WHITNEY  FARM,  WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS  SUPERIOR  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

are  hatched  from 
heavy  white  eggs, 
laid  by  extra  high 
producing,  large,  se¬ 
lected,  healthy,  range 
fowls. 

They  live:  They 
grow:  They  lay: 

They  pay:  They  sat¬ 
isfy:  They  are  low 
priced:  They  are 

guaranteed. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 
Bergen,  -  N.  Y. 

PORTER’S  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  FREE  BARRED  ROCKS 
Males,  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale 
M.  C.  PORTER  R.  D.,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 


FOR  SALE 

N.  Y.  S.  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Breeding  cockerels  and  cock  birds  from 
high  egg  laying  strain.  Eggs  and 
chicks  in  season. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM 
Remsen,  N.  Y. 


K  I  R  K  U  P  ’  S  POULTRY  FARM 
Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cockerels, 
I  will  have  5,000- chicks  per  week  after  March  1st.  Certi¬ 
fied  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade  A  $200.00  per 
thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 
J.  T.  KIRKUP,  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y,  S.  Cooperative  Certification  Ass’n, 


This  Is  our  20th  Season  in  hatching  and  selling  Chicks  frQm  high  egg  record  and  pur# 
bred  flocks.  Mated  and  culled  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our  Chicks  are  strong,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  hens.  You  can  place  your  order  in  full  confidence 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  with  additional 
Information.  Ref. — City  National  Bank  of  Tiffin.  100%  Live  Delivery  of  Chicks  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  ....  25 

„  .  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . $4.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5,75 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . .  3.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  4.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpington,  S.  S.  Hamburg .  4.25 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO  Established  1906. 
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BEST  BREEDS  v  Lowest  Prices 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deiiery. 
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White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . . 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 

culled 

flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJC1,  9507  Meccli  Ave.,  Cleveland.  0. 


ACE  FARM 
CHICKS 


Monroe, 
Orange  Co., 
New  York 


STANDARD  BRED 
UTILITY  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  Poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket;  we 
trap  nest  and  select  our  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  points  a  Poultry- 
man  wants.  Quality  and 
Profits. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  D 
and  price  List 


Sturdy  Chicks  / ^  ^  /  Quality 

Leading  / ^  /  Chicks 

Breeds  / Jj-  .'  /  Heavy 

Best  Blood  /  *  /  Layer* 

972c  up  /  'v  /  Special 

_  /  ^  §  /  Inducements 

/  <5?  S  /  for  early  orders 
Write  /  ^  ^  /  - 

Today  I  v  /  Catalogue  Free 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
B.  I. -Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

BIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept  4,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hates,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squab9  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
-nrices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
Wo  ship  everywhere  on  three  monthe’  trial 
oar  ftmons  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab¬ 
lish  ad  23  years.  Write  now  for  big  color-pnnted 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COi 

484  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Macs. 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Mail-Bag 

ETIMES  on  the  following  morning, 
Latimer  received  a  visit  from 
William  Henry  Drayton.  With  him 
came  Tom  Corbet,  a  member  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  Secret  Committee. 

‘Put  a  pistol  in  your  pocket,  and  come 
with  me,  Harry/  Drayton  invited  him. 

You  conceive  that  Mr.  Latimer  re¬ 
quired  explanations.  He  was  afforded 
them. 

A  week  ago  a  fairly  full  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  the  executive 
body  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  and  invested  with  the  fullest 
powers,  had  been  startled  by  Drayton’s 
proposal  that  Lord  William  Campbell 
should  be  taken  into  custody. 

This  drastic  proposal  had  found  sup¬ 
port  at  the  hands  of  only  two  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  committee.  The  re¬ 
mainder  led  by  Rawlins  Lowndes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  were  solidly 
against  it.  They  considered  Drayton’s 
assumptions  based  on  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  and  they  would  in  no  case  be 
parties  to  so  provocative  a  step  as  he 
advocated. 

The  end  of  a  protracted  debate  was 
fhat  further  evidence  should  be  sought 
Of  Lord  William’s  real  disposition.  Lati¬ 
mer’s  subsequent  visit  to  the  Governor 
having  added  on  this  subject  little  or 
nothing  to  the  information  gained  in 
the  back  country  by  Drayton,  there  re¬ 
mained  the  course  secretly  sanctioned 
l>y  the  Council  of  Safety,  which  was  that 
fhe  Governor's  mails  should  henceforth 
be  subjected  to  scrutiny.  Thomas  Cor¬ 
bet,  mainly  because  residing  upon  the 
Bay,  and  therefore  ikely  to  be  among 
the  first  to  perceive  the  arrival  of  any 
packet  from  England,  was  entrusted 
with  the  business.  And  this  morning 
Corbet,  espying  a  new  arrival  among 
the  British  shipping,  had  gone  in  quest 
of  Drayton  to  help  him  in  what  was  to 
do.  It  had  been  thought  well  to  rein¬ 
force  themselves  by  including  a  third 
in  the  undertaking,  and  Drayton  had 
proposed  Harry  Latimer. 

‘One  reason  is  that  you  were  conven¬ 
ient  to  our  hand,  your  house  lying  on 
our  way;  the  other,  that  it  is  better  to 
employ  another  man,  who,  like  myself, 
is  already  liable  to  arrest  for  last  night’s 
business  than  some  one  against  whom 
there  is  as  yet  no  charge.’ 

‘You  mean  that,  having  taken  one 
downward  step,  it  cannot  greatly  matter 
if  I  take  another,’  Latimer  laughed. 

And  whilst  Latimer  with  Drayton  and 
Corbet  went  forth  upon  that  further  act 
of  treason,  Lord  William  Campbell,  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  despair  by  last  night’s 
event,  was  listening  to  Mandeville’s  in¬ 
sistent  counsel  that  action  should  be 
taken  to  avenge  the  uurder  of  Feather- 
stone. 

Already  last  night,  when  first  the 
news  of  that  outrage  hau  been  conveyed 
to  the  Governor  by  the  mob  itself, 
which  had  paraded  under  his  windows, 
taunting  him,  and  defying  him  with 
threats  to  serve  his  othei  spies  in  the 
same  fashion,  there  had  been  an  acrim¬ 
onious  scene  between  Lord  William  and 
his  masterful  equerry. 

Bitterly  had  Lord  William  upbraided 
Mandeville  for  a  lack  of  diligence  which 
his  lordship  suspectec  to  have  been  de¬ 
liberate.  Calm,  correct,  and  dignified, 
Mandeville  had  defended  himself  with 
the  assertion  that  he  had  gone  straight 
to  Featherstone’s  lodging,  that  the  fel¬ 
low  being  absent,  he  had  sought  him 
at  the  Coffee-House  in  Saint  Michael’s 
Alley,  which  was  known  to  be  a  favour¬ 
ite  resort  of  his;  there  he  had  learn! 
that  Featherstone  had  gone  to  Goose 
Creek,  and  he  had  ridden  all  the  way 
thither,  with  a  view  to  preventing  him 
from  returning  into  the  town.  He  had 
missed  him  by  minutes. 

But  this  morning  Lord  William  had 
•eceived  further  details  of  Featherstone’s 


capture.  Fie  had  learnt  that  the  fellow 
had  been  taken  in  his  sister’s  house  and 
dragged  from  her  supper-table,  and  this 
fresh  information,  reawakening  his  sus¬ 
picious,  led  him  to  reopen  the  matter. 

‘How  came  you  to  leave  no  word  with 
Mrs.  Grigg?’ 

Mandeville  shrugged.  ‘It  would  have 
been  better  had  I  done  so,  certainly. 
But  I  saw  no  reason  to  alarm  the  wo¬ 
man  unnecessarily.  I  was  confident  of 
finding  Featherstone,  myself.’ 

Lord  William  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
in  which  suspicion  still  brooded;  and 
it  brooded,  too,  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Innes,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
in  the  Governor’s  pleasant  study  above 
the  garden. 

A  bee  sailed  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  in  the  warm  air  that  was  heavy 
with  perfume  of  the  magnolias,  and  for 
a  moment  the  drone  of  its  flight  was 
the  only  sound  in  the  room.  Then  Man¬ 
deville,  lounging  easily  on  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  day-bed  spoke  again. 

‘What  really  asks  your  consideration 
is  the  action  you  are  now  to  take.’ 

‘Action?’  quoth  Lord  William. 


‘Action.  You  will  not  allow  the  deed 
to  remain  unpunished.’ 

‘One  cannot  punish  a  mob.’ 

•  ‘No.  But  the  mob’s  instigator  is 
known.  This  man  Latimer  .  .  .’ 

Lord  William  interrupted  him  irrit¬ 
ably^. 

‘I  told  you  yesterday  what  our  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  if  this  thing  happened. 
Nothing  has  occured  to  change  that. 
We  cannot  now  take  proceedings  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  risk  of  a  riot  infinitely 
more  disastrous  than  last  night’s/ 

‘Yet  if  you  do  nothing,  there  is  an  end 
to  your  authority.’ 

‘If  only  you  had  got  Featherstone 
away!’  He  strode  to  the  window,  and  back 
again.  He  halted  bj  the  writing- 
table.  ‘Innes,  please  send  a  line  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  asking  him  to 
be  good  enough  to  wait  upon  me/  Innes 
bent  to  the  task.  ‘At  least,  I  can  save 
my  face,  as  Governor  Bull  did  when 
they  raided  the  armoury.  The  Com¬ 
mons  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  outrage.’ 

‘That,’  said  Mandeville,  ‘is  mere 
comedy.’ 

‘It’s  the  alternative  to  tragedy,  and 
that  I  am  determined  to  avoid.’ 

But  an  hour  later  came  news  which 
shook  the  firmness  of  the  Governor’s 
determination.  It  was  brought  by 
Stevens,  who  kept  the  post-office.  He 
was  white  and  trembling,  be  it  from  the 
scare  he  had  recently  undergone,  be  it 
from  natural  indignation.  Fie  came  to 
report  that  no  sooner  had  the  mail-bag 
from  the  Szvalloiv  reached  his  office  that 
morning  than  the  place  had  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  three  gentlemen  of  Charles 
Town  who  had  demanded  its  surrender. 
Peremptorily  he  had  refused,  whereupon 
one  of  them  had  clapped  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  had  held  him  motionless 
under  the  threat  of  death,  whilst  the 


other  two  had  appropriated  the  mail-bag 
and  carried  it  away.  Only  after  their 
departure  had  their  leader,  as  he  was  to 
be  supposed  from  his  action,  withdrawn 
the  pistol  and  gone  his  ways  again. 

Governor,  equerry,  and  secretary  list¬ 
ened  appalled  to  this  narrative. 

Mandeville,  whose  wits  were  less 
easily  distracted  from  essentials  than 
those  of  Lord  William,  and  who  per¬ 
mitted  himself  far  less  the  luxury  of 
indulging  his  feelings,  proceeded  almost 
at  once  to  a  pertinent  inquery. 

‘Gentlemen?’  he  echoed.  ‘You  said 
“gentlemen,”  Stevens?’ 

‘I  did  so,  your  honour.’ 

‘That  disposes  of  any  idea  of  robbery. 
The  thing  acquires  a  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  Who  were  these  gentlemen, 
Stevens?  It’s  clear  you  knew  them.’ 

‘Nay,  Captain.  I  name  no  names!’ 
cried  the  fellow  in  some  excitement. 
I’ve  no  mind  to  go  the  way  o’  Feather¬ 
stone.’ 

‘So?’  said  Mandeville,  and  drew  a  bow 
at  a  venture,  and  yet  not  quite  at  a  ven¬ 
ture.  ‘Latimer  was  one  of  them.’ 

The  assertion  flung  Stevens  into  ter¬ 


ror.  ‘I  never  said  so.  I  never  said  so.’ 
Fie  appealed  almost  wildly  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  ‘Your  excellency,  I  named  no 
names.  You,  sir’ — he  turned  to  Innes — 
‘I  take  you  to  witness,  sir,  that  I  npver 
said  who  done  it.’ 

Mandeville  thought  his  panic  said  so. 
And  at  the  same  time,  he  reviewed  a 
picture  in  his  memory  of  Harry  Lati¬ 
mer,  at  Fairgrove,  drawing  a  heavy  pis¬ 
tol  from  the  pocket  of  his  bottle-green 
riding-coat.  So  once  more  he  loosed  a 
shaft  on  assumption. 

‘Was  Mr.  Latimer’s 'pistol  loaded,  d’ye 
suppose?’ 

‘To  test  it  might  ha’  cost  me  my 
life  .  .  .’  Stevens  had  answered  before 
he  was  aware  of  how  much  he  was 
really  saying. 

‘And  the  other  two?  Who  were  they?’ 
asked  Lord  William. 

‘Don’t  ask  me,  my  lord.  They  were 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
and  it’s  before  Congress  or  one  of  its 
committees  the  mails  has  gone.’ 

They  pressed  him  no  further.  Lord 
William,  indeed,  was  too  perturbed,  too 
dismayed  by  the  fact  itself,  to  preoccupy 
himself  with  the  details  of  it;  whilst 
Mandeville  was  so  concerned  in  the  out¬ 
rage  that  he  cared  little  who  might  have 
been  the  others. 

‘And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?’ 
Mandeville  calmly  asked  his  lordship 
after  Stevens  had  been  dismissed. 

‘What  is  there  to  be  done?’  His  ex¬ 
cellency  was  reduced  to  a  despair  which 
he  did  not  trouble  to  conceal. 

‘Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  what 
should  be  done.  But  ...  I  await  your 
excellency’s  commands.’  And  he  tapped 
his  snuff-box. 

The  Governor  became  peevish. 

‘Confound  your  assumptions,  Mande¬ 
ville.’  His  mind  swung  to  what  was  no 
more  than  a  side-issue.  .  ‘Anyhow”,  I 


doubt  if  the  mails  they  have  seized  con» 
tain  any  dispatches  for  myself.  Mine 
came  in  the  Cherokee,  and  there  could 
hardly  be  anything  to  add  to  them.’ 

Mandeville  took  snuff,  and  considered. 

‘Let  us  hope  it  is  so.  But  even  if  it 

is,  it  makes  the  crime  of  tampering  w’ith 
His  Majesty’s  mails  no  less  grave  It  is 
a  capital  offense  here  as  in  England.  If 
you  take  no  action,  faith,  you  will  lose 
the  respect  and  support  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  loyal  souls  in  the  colony.  You 
may  as  well  pack  and  quit,  for  you  will 
have  ceased  completely  to  govern.’ 

‘And  if  I  arrest  Latimer — which  is 
what  you  are  really  advising — the  same 
will  happen,  and  something  more.  I 
shall  cease  to  govern,  because  I  shall 
be  flung  out;  and  I  shall  leave  civil  war 
behind  me.’ 

‘If  Latimer  continues  free  to  pursue 
his  rebel  activities,  civil  war  is  assured. 
That  is  the  other  horn  of  your  dilemma. 
You  should  perceive  by  now  wdth  wdiat 
manner  of—man  you  have  to  deal.  A 
desperate,  reckless  fellow,  a  revolution¬ 
ist,  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  pro¬ 
vince.  And  every  day  that  he  continues 
at  liberty  he  becomes  more  dangerous, 
for  every  day  he  establishes  himself 
more  firmly  in  the  favour  of  the  people. 
The  thing  to  be  done  with  him  is  clear, 
and  there  should  be  ho  delays  about  it. 
Put  him  aboard  one  of  the  English 
ships,  and  send  him  home  to  be  dealt 
with.’ 

The  Governor  stood  considering  a 
moment. 

‘If  it  was  impossible  yesterday,’  he 
said  slowly,  ‘It  is,  by  -what  you  have 
said,  yourself,  more  impossible  still  to¬ 
day.’ 

‘And  will  be  more  impossible  still  to¬ 
morrow, ’  Mandeville  countered,  ‘when 
the  need  for  it  will  be  infinitely  more 
acute.  Hesitation  to  grasp  this  nettle 
has  brought  your  excellency  into  your 
present  difficulty.  These  scoundrels 
trade  upon  your  scruples.  They  are 
cowards  that  abuse  your  generosity. 
You  have  been  meek  and  conciliatory 
with  them  ever  since  you  arrived.  Show 
them  the  strong  hand  for  once;  show 
them  that  you  are  not  to  be  scared  by 
the  'bugbear  of  civil  war  which  they 
dangle  before  you  to  cow  you  into  in¬ 
action.  That  fear  of  yours  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  they  build.  Strike 
it  from  under  them  at  one  blow,  and 
you’ll  find  them  tumbling  in  dismay. 
The  time  for  half-measures,  for  com¬ 
promising  and  temporizing  has  gone.’ 

He  infected  the  Governor  at  last  with 
something  of  his  own  firmness.  For 
firm  Mandeville  undoubtedly  w?as  and 
above  intimidation. 

‘Yes/  his  lordship  reluctantly  agreed. 
‘You  are  right,  Mandeville.  This  man 
is  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large  in 
Charles  Town.  If  I  am  to  be  trampled 
under  the  hooves  of  the  mob,  I  may  as 
well  be  trampled  for  getting  rid  of  him 
as  because  he  commands  the  mob  to  do 

it.  At  least  I  shall  have  done  my  duty 
by  the  State.  Innes,  if  you  will  prepare 
a  warrarft  for  the  arrest  of  Harry  Lati¬ 
mer,  and  have  it  ready  for  me  after 
breakfast,  I  will  sign  it.  Mandeville  will 
formulate  the  charge  for  you.’ 

Mandeville  permitted  himself  a  smile. 
‘I  congratulate  your  excellency  on  the 
decision.’ 

Lord  William’s  young  eyes  considered 
him  gloomily.  ‘I  hope  there  is  occasion 
for  it/  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  ‘God 
knows!’  And  he  went  at  last  to  break¬ 
fast,  a  meal  which  he  always  took  alone 
with  Lady  William  in  her  ladyship’s 
dainty  little  boudoir  on  the  ground  floor 
immediately  underneath  the  study. 

He  was  preoccupied  and  uncommuni¬ 
cative  throughout  the  meal.  His  mind, 
as  her  ladyship  perceived,  was  far  from 
easy,  a  fact  which  she  naturally  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  terrible  affair  of  last  night. 

She  waited  patiently  for  him  to  un- 

( Continued  on  page  273) 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

’THE  year  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  planter, 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  member  of 
the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty.  Through  the  work  of  a  spy  in  the 
organization,  •‘-he  Governor  learns  of  Latimer’s  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town.  Myrtle  Carey,  his  fiancee,  the 
daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  learns  of  Latimer’s  deception  and  rebellious 
activities  and  breaks  her  engagement  to  him.  By  means  of  a  clever 
ruse  and  disguise,  Latimer  gains  audience  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  and  his  confidential  advisor  Captain  Mandeville,  a  notorious 
fortune  hunter.  In  addition  to  learning  the  British  plans,  Latimer 
discovers  that  the  spy  who  has  betrayed  him,  is  Gabriel  Featherstone, 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  reports  his  findings  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Angered  at  the  committee’s  in¬ 
action,  Harry  believing  Featherstone  has  been  spirited  away  by  the 
British,  speaks  to  a  mob  of  young  rebels  about  his  findings.  Mande¬ 
ville  has  seen  to  it  that  Featherstone  was  not  warned  and  the  mob  finds 
the  spy  and  immediately  lynches  him.  Harry  is  held  responsible  by 
inciting  the  mob  to  action.  He  is  urged  to  leave  Charles  Town,  but  he 
refuses. 
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scription  price  is  25 
cents.  All  Lone 


Scouts  in  District  2 
should  subscribe  and 
send  in  news.  Fred 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Fred  Munich,  Coun¬ 
cil  chief  of  District 
No.  2.  We  thought 
you  would  like  to  see 
what  your  council 
chief  lodks  like.  He 
has  been  a  L.S.  since 
1915  was  admitted  to 
the  Grand  Council  in 
1924  and  was  elected 
as  Council  chief  for 
the  year  1926. 

He  is  editing  “The 
Mohawk  Scout,” 
which  is  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  and  is 
the  official  organ  of 
Council  2.  The  sub- 


Cemetery,  The  Capitoi,  The  White  House, - 
and  took  the  Blue  Line  bus  tour  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  had  a  fine  time  and  best  of  all 
I  met  several  Lone  Scouts.  Among  them 
Was  J.  Hugh  Taylor.  He  is  a  very  ardent 
Booster  and  has  passed  the  seven  degrees 
and  is  the  biggest  booster  in  Washington. 
We  had  quite  a  Pow  Wow  while  we  were 
together.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 


the  cleanliness  of  Washington  and  the 
absence  of  New  York  smoke  and  grime. 
I  didn’t  see  the  President  as  his  doctor 
would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  house  to 
go  to  Church  owing  to  a  slight  cold.  The 
trip  is  certainly  worth  taking  by  anyone 
and  a  camera  should  be  taken  along,  too. 
I  got  a  lot  of  pictures..  Most  of  them  came 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Speaks  From  His  Own  Farm  Experience 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Senator  Theodore  Burton 


Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio ,  long 
prominent  in  both  houses  of  Congress ,  is  a 
wan  who  has  won  the  respect  of  men  in 
oil  parties  by  his  courageous  warfare 
against  so-called  “ pork-barrel ”  extrava¬ 
gance  in  National  appropriations.  He  has 
won  a  high  place  among  the  distinguished 
men  of  America  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Qualities  he  here  recommends — namely,  in¬ 
dustry,  preservance,  reading  good  books , 
He  is  -a  great  student.  Next  week’s 
Success  Talk”  will  be  by  ex-Secretary  of 
Agriculture  David  F.  Houston. 

p’ROM  my  own  .boyhood,  I  know  much 
of  the  hardship  and  arduous  labor  of 
the  farmer,  but  after  all  his  happiness  and 
prosperity  are  more  thoroughly  assured 
than  that  of  any  other  element  of  our 
Population.  His  life  is  cast  in  the  most 
'vhoLsome  of  all  theaters.  In  all  the  great- 


branches  of  industry,  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  and  in  the  activities  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  the  sons  of  farmers  have  enjoyed 
the  greatest  pre-eminence.  Now  is  this 
surprising,  for  they  are  free  from  the  dis¬ 
tractions  and  the  unwholesome  surround¬ 
ings  which  often  make  life  but  a  travesty. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  farmer 
boy,  I  urge  them  to  be  faithful  in  their 
work,  and  to  spend  their  spare  time  in 
studying  scientific  methods  of  farming  and 
in  reading  good  books  which  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  day  so  that  in  their  man¬ 
hood  they  may  be  qualified  to  discharge 
their  highest  obligations  as  patriQtic  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  For  to  them  the  country 
looks  for  its  highest  standards. 

THEODORE  E.  BURTON. 

(Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service.  Copy¬ 
right  1926  by  Clarence  Poe.) 


out  fairly  well,  although  it  rained  in  the 
afternoon,  so  the  Capitol  pictures  are  poor. 

I  am  sending  a  couple  to  the  editor  of  A. A. 
so  maybe  you  will  see  a  couple  of  them. 
Well  I’ve  said  too  much  so  I  will  close. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

FREDERICK  E.  MUNICH,  GCC  No.  2 
(10  Points) 

328  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

i  have  read  with  interest  the  Lone  Scout 
letters  in  the  scout  column  so  I  thought  I 
would  put  on  a  few  logs  to  keep  the  coun¬ 
cil  fire  burning.  I  am  like  brother  Maurice 
Conner,  being  interested  in  collecting  In¬ 
dian  relics  but  have  only  one.  4  This  was 
given  to  me  by  a  friend.  I  am  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  many  other  things  such  as  col¬ 
lecting  shells,  stamps,  and  learning  for¬ 
eign  languages.  I  joined  the  Lone  Scout 
A.  A.  tribe  on  May  11,  1925.  I  have  just 
finished  my  5th  degree  and  will  start  on 
the  sixth  after  New  Years.  I  have  my  sixth 
month’s  service  bar. 

1  live  on  a  farm  of  123  acres.  It  was 
once  owned  by  the  Long  Point  Vineyard 
Company.  There  is  about  25  acres  of  woods 
in  which  1  roam  in  my  spare  hours,  stalk¬ 
ing  birds  and  animals,  and  taking  pictures. 
I  live  on  the  west  shore  of  Old  Seneca 
where  once  roamed  the  wily  red-skin.  I 
have  started  a  tribe  of  six  members.  We 
named  our  tribe  the  Seneca  tribe.  We 
have  not  so  far  applied  for  a  charter. 

Well  brothers  as  the  fire  is  burning  down 
I  think  I  shall  roll  up  in  my  blanket  and 
go  to  sleep  but  before  I  go  to  sleep  I  wish 
to  announce  I  am  in  favor  of  a  story  col¬ 
umn,  and  advertisement  column. 

Very  scoutingly  yours, 

ALBERT  PETERSON,  (10  points) 

Route  6,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

*  *  4 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  received  my  seventh  degree  book  the 


other  day.  I  think  that  the  seventh  degree 
is  very  interesting  and  very  instructive.  I 
have  picked  out  the  degree  about  woodcraft 
for  my  regular  test  but  am  going  to  study 
about  the  rest.  Gerald  Warn  and  I  go  to 
school  together  and  are  great  friends.  I 
am  going  over  to  Gerald’s  house  and  make 
a  fire  by  friction  some  of  these  days.  We 
have  great  fun  around  here  with  our  skis. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  hills  around 
my  place,  where  I  can  ski.  Most  of  the  boys 
have  skis  and  have  great  fun  with  them. 

I  have  not  set  up  a  totem  pole  yet  but 
am  going  to  as  soon  as  it  gets  spring.  I 
have  not  decided  what  my  totem  will  be 
yet  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  the  mink. 

I  studied  the  degree  test  about  the  different 
animals  and  thought  that  the  mink  was 
about  as  good  a  one  as  any. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

•  ROBERT  M.  GROUT,  (5  points) 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts  Editor  and  Brother 

Scouts: 

I  have  passed  my  second  degree  and 
have  my  second  degree  badge.  I  have  near, 
ly  completed  the  third  degree.  I  think  that 
the  farther  a  fellow  gets  in  the  degree  work 
the  better  he  likes  it. 

I  have  joined  the  National  Mail  tribe  and 
have  subscribed  to  two  Amateur  Publica¬ 
tions.  1  also  correspond  with  two  more 
scouts,  Harold  E.  Samson  and  Waldo  Ship- 
man.  We  have  had  cold  weather  enough 
up  here  to  make  the  ice  solid  enougn  for 
skating.  I  hope  that  most  every  scout  has 
a  pair  of  skates.  I  thtink  that  it  is  a  good 
healthy  sport.  When  there  isn't  snow 
enough  to  ski  there  is  ice  enough  to  sk  ite. 

I  hope  that  we  scouts  can  make  the  A* 
A.  tribe  a  big  and  better  tribe  during  the 
year  of  1926.  lam  going  to  boost  the  Lona 
Scouts  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  more 
members  for  this  good  clean  organization. 

HAROLD  C.  BISHOP.  (5  points)  . 

R.  D.  No  3,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 


Dear  Brother  Scouts: — I  was  on  a  trip 
down  to  Washington  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  and  the  editor  of  A. A.  said  that  he 
would  be  able  to  print  a  short  letter  about 
it  so  here  goes.  I  visited  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Washington’s  Monument,  Con¬ 
gressional  Library,  Arlington  National 


recently  took  a  trip 
to  Washington.  You 
will  find  an  account 
of  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  L.  S. 
column  this  week. 


■sjTc  f  ay 

f‘r  f  ry  * 
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LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


WE  have  received 
a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  which  sho\V  that 
a  lot  of  Lone  Scouts 
are  interested  in  radio. 
Clarence  Owens  says 
he  thinks  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have 
a  “radio  corner.” 

If  you  Scouts  will 
write  in  some  short 
letters,  telling  your 
experiences,  we  will 
have  a  “Radio  num¬ 
ber”  for  our  scout 
column  soon.  I  wonder 
who  can  get  reception 
from  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance,  size  of  set  con¬ 
sidered?  I  will  start  the  ball  rolling 
by  telling  you  that  we  have  a  two  tube 
set  with  headphones  and  heard  Miami 
Beach,  Florida ;  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada;  and  Davenport,  Iowa;  one 
night  last  week. 

1  wonder  how  the  Scouts  would  like  a 
Woodchuck  or  rat  shooting  contest  for 
next  summer  ? 

Don’t  forget  about  the  contributing  con¬ 
test  that  was  announced  last  week  by 
Harry  Phillips. 


Tnt  let  loose — fury  unleashed. 

Lightning  shot  through  a  tube. 
Thunder  concentrated  in  one 
tumultuous  moment.  The  mass  of 
steel  trembles  and  recoils  with  a 
terrific  lunge.  The  gun  struggles 
to  tear  itself  from  its  foundations 
— to  fling  itself  into  space.  .  .  . 

Concrete  lives  through  that  su¬ 
preme  moment  of  stress. 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will  stand 
powerful  stresses.  Whether  ce¬ 
ment  is  used  for  a  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  leaving  our  plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply 
dealer  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 

Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cement 
Company,  which  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 
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As  tough 
as  a  pigs  nose 


That’s  what  the  tread  of  a  Kelly-Springfield 
Heavy  Duty  Cord  tire  is  like. 

Here’s  a  tire  designed  for  service. 

Not  just  an  ordinary  passenger  car  tire  with 
an  extra  heavy  tread  but  built  from  the  inside 
out  to  stand  up  under  heavier  loads. 

If  you  haven’t  been  getting  satisfactory  mileage 
from  the  pneumatic  tires  on  your  truck  or  heavy 
passenger  car,  try  one  Kelly  Heavy  Duty  Cord. 

You’ll  buy  the  rest  of  the  set  without  urging. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 

KE  LEY  ^dijty  CORD 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenient  coupon  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

COUPON 

Make  of  Car  . . . .  Cylinders . .......  Year . ...... .Type. ....... 

Name  of  town  where  used,  and  if  truck,  how  used . . . . 

Your  name  . . . . . . . . . 

Address  and  Grange  . 


\ 


$12.50 


U.  S.  Army  Model  1917  Rifle 


Cal. 30.  6ve  shot.  Barrel  25  1-4 in.,  total  length  46  in., 
weight  9  1-2  ibs.  Barrel  new.  Sight  mounted  over  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  type  used  by  A. E.F.  Price,  $12.50.  Ball 
cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  Gunners  cleaning  kit  85  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens,  Knapsacks, 
haversacks.  Outing  Suits,  hats,  helmets,  Saddles, 
bridles.  Bugles, lariats.  Medals, etc.  IS  Acres  Army 
Goods.  Catalog  1925, 60th  Anniversary  issue,  372 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  military  guns  and 

Sistolsfinel. Colts)  sincelTTo.  with  all  World  War  rifles 
[ailed 50c.  Est.1865.  Spec.NewCircularfor2cstamp. 
Froncir  Bannermaa  Sons,  501  Broadway,  NewYork  City 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  In  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Intention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent/’  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-D,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington.D.C. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


h 

W  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
fg  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  bow  I 
Ms  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogt'e, 

V  5143  Bogus  Bid*.,  1147  N.  ill.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


'STAMMER 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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More  About  Radio  Aerials 


How  to  Prevent  Losses  in  Reception 

THE  simple  state-  Rv  RRAINARD  FOOTF  wave  hurtling  ov« 

3*  lent  that  a  “wave”  y  the  landscape  as  a  car 


from  a  broadcasting  station  causes  electric 
current  flow  in  your  aerial  may  cause  you 
to  wonder  whether  that  same  wave  cannot 
make  current  flow  in  other  things  besides 
aerials.  Telephone  wires,  electric  lines, 
steel  buildings,  bridges,  iron  fences  and  so 
forth?  The  fact  is  that  radio  waves  DO 
start  electric  currents  in  these  objects. 

Yoil  may  pick  up  your  portable  radio  set 
and  attach  it  to  the  bedspring,  for  instance, 
the  framework  of  an  automobile,  the  wir¬ 
ing  for  your  doorbell  and  to  countless 
other  metal  structures  and  receive  broad¬ 
casting  successfully.  It  follows,  therefore 
that  the  radio  wave  is  weakened  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  any  of  these  objects, 
just  as  a  wave  on  the  ocean  is  decreased 
in  size  or  “smoothed  out”  by  the  effort 
required  for  it  to  “rock”  a  steamship  It 
takes  some  of  the  power  out  of  a  radio 
wave  to  make  current  flow  in  the  steel 
beams  of  building,  street  wires,  etc. 

Radio  Waves  Like  Ocean  Waves 

In  the  case  of  the  ocean  wave,  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wave  that  do  not  strike  the 
vessel  go  along  with  undiminished  strength 
and  the  gap  made  in  the  wave  by  the 
steamer  is  soon  bridged  across  a  full- 
strength  wave  formed  again.  So  with  the 
radio  wave.  As  the  wave  goes  by  these 
absorbing  objects,  the  weakened  sections 
are  replenished  from  either  side  and  the 
radio  wave  speeds  past  with  practically  all 
it's  former  power. 

You  should  try  on  this  account  to  erect 
your  aerial  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
not  intercept  waves  already  weakened  by 
encounters  with  other  nearby  objects.  Of 
course,  it  isn’t  always  feasible  to  do  this, 
but  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  put 
up  your  aerial  and  get  successful  reception 
from  it  if  you  know  something  about  the 
losses  in  wave  strength  that  certain  other 
things  will  cause. 

It  may  help  you  if  you  try  to  visualize 
the  radio  wave  as  it  circles  out  like  the 
proverbial  ripple  in  the  pond  water,  started 
by  the  well-known  pebble  that  the  hoy 
dropped  in.  If  the  pond  is  smooth  as  glass 
the  little  ripple  will  spread  out  neatly  and 
lap  the  shores.  However,  if  the  pond  is 
full  of  water-lillies,  cat-tails  and  weeds  the 
ripples  will  soon  cease,  their  energy  spent 
in  moving  these  interfering  objects.  The 
radio  wave  is  like  this.  It  travels  far 
over  the  surface  of  an  ocean  because  there 
are  no  objects  sticking  up  to  interfere  with 
its  progress,  but  over  land  there  are  hills, 
trees  and  works  of  man  to  impede  the 
passage  of  radio  impulses. 

Two  Most  Important  Features  in 
Location 

The  two  most  important  items  in  the 
erection  of  an  aerial  are  (i)  height  and 
(2)  proximity  to  other  objects.  Aside 
from  interfering  objects,  the  best  radio 
aerial  has  a  maximum  of  height  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  wire  used  in  it. 
Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  wore  straight 
up  and  down  is  the  best  from  this  stand¬ 
point.  If  you  could  have  a  nice  big 
sausage  balloon  anchored  right  over  your 
home,  with  a  150  or  200  foot  wire  running 
straight  up  to  it  you  could  hear  KFI  and 
KHJ  on  a  loud  speaker  with  only  two 
tubes. 

Your  aerial  should  be  high  rather  than 
long  and  a  total  of  100  feet  should  be 
plenty  if  the  aerial  is  at  least  3  stories  from 
the  ground,  with  no  roofs  or  buildings 
much  higher  nearby.  This  length  includes 
the  lead-in. 

In  the  country  the  possibilities  for  un¬ 
impeded  reception  are  best.  Reception  is 
always  fine  in  flat  country  and  good  in 
hilly  country  where  one  is  located  on  top 
or  near  the  top  of  a  hill.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  small  sharp  valley  conditions  are 
usually  relatively  poor  and  the  aerial  has 
to  be  quite  high  to  equal  results  obtainable 
on  higher  ground. 

You  can  easily  conceive  of  the  radio 


riding  over  a  rough  road.  The  tires  “hit 
the  high  spots”  and  dip  into  some  of  the 
depressions  where  they  are  wide  and 
shallow.  Hills  partly  absorb  and  partly 
reflect  the  waves.  Trees  are  bad  “absorb¬ 
ers,”  particularly  in  summer  when  their 
sap  is  running.  An  aerial  should  never 
approach  closer  than  25  feet  to  a  tree  in 
any  direction  and,  if  possible,  the  aerial 
ought  to  be  higher  than  the  topmost  leaves. 
It  is  not  hard  to  lash  a  pole  to  the  upper 
limbs  so  that  the  supporting  wire  is  ele¬ 
vated  5  to  15  feet  above  it.  A  pulley  and 
■weight  will  take  up  all  play  caused  by 
the  movements  of  the  tree  in  the  wind. 
Never  allow  the  aerial  or  lead-in  wires  to 
run  closer  than  5  feet  to  a  gutter  pipe 
or  any  other  wires  whatever.  In  fact,  if 
you  place  your  aerial  to  have  the  greatest 
average  height  from  the  ground  and  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  to  be  as  far  away 
from  ALL  OTHER  OBJECTS  such  as 
trees,  houses,  barns,  wires,  etc.,  you’ll 
get  RESULTS. 

Never  run  wires  parallel  to  other  aerials 
or  wires.  Run  them  at  right  angles,  even 
if  this  means  placing  your  aerial  in  a  di¬ 
rection  different  from  that  of  the  desired 
stations.  It  is  proper  to  cross  another 
aerial  at  right  angles,  however.  Avoid 
steel  signs,  railings,  gutters,  pipes,  etc. 
Simply  follow,  to  your  best  ability,  the 
two  most  important  rules : — 

1.  Make  the  aerial  higher  than  other 
nearby  objects. 

2.  Space  the  aerial  and  lead-in  as  far 
as  possible  from  them. 

Now,  if  you  care  only  for  local  reception, 
you  may  violate  these  rules  as.  much  as 
you  please,  providing  your  set  is  fairly 
sensitive.  You  can  receive  via  indoor 
wires,  the  phone  line  and  so  forth.  In¬ 
deed,  local  reception  is  often  freer  from 
static  and  electrical  noises  when  you  DO 
use  an  indoor  aerial  and  the  remarks  made 
at  times  about  patented  indoor  aerial  de¬ 
vices  speak  truth  to  this  extent. 

But,  should  you  desire  out-of-town  en¬ 
tertainment  to  any  extent  and  want  cross¬ 
country  reception  for  its  thrills  and 
novelty,  the  suggestions  given  above  may 
assist  you  in  intercepting  the  maximum 
amount  of  radio  wave  “energy”  with  your 
aerial. 


Using  32-Volt  Batteries  for 
Radio 

We  have  a  32-volt  lighting  plant  and 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  trans¬ 
former  made  that  would  allow  us  to  hook 
up  directly  to  the  plant.  Is  a  receiving 
set  of  more  than  five  tubes  usually  satis¬ 
factory?  We  have  bought  no  radio  as  yet 
and  would  appreciate  any  information. 
W.  G.  M. 

HE  ordinary  transformer  to  work 
properly  must  have  the  reversal  of 
magnetism  due  to  the  reversal  of  ciu- 
rent,  such  as  we  have  in  an  alternating 
current,  and  will  not  operate  on  steady 
direct  current,  such  as  we  have  on  a 
storage  battery  and  direct  current  plant. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you 
can  use  your  lighting  plant  battery  for 
A-battery  supply.  One  is  to  have  two 
clips  with  strong  springs  and  sharp 
teeth,  such  as  storage  battery  men  use 
for  charging  purposes,  attach  these  to 
your  A-battery  leads,  and  then  snap 
the  clips  on  to  your  storage  battery  ter¬ 
minals,  having  three  cells  between  the 
clips.  About  once  a  week,  these  clips 
should  be  moved  along  to  the  next  three 
cells  and  so  on.  The  odd  cell  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  rotate  the  use  of  cells 
in  good  shape. 

Five  tube  sets  give  very  satisfactory 
loud  speaker  operation  on  a  good  out¬ 
side  aerial,  but  is  rather  weak  on  far 
distant  stations,  especially  with  a  loop 
or  inside  aerial.  Six  and  eight-tube  sets 
give  much  better  results  on  loop  opera¬ 
tion  at  distant  stations. 
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The  Carolinian 

(Continued  from  page  370) 


burden  himself,  too  wise  to  attempt  to 
force  his  confidence.  But  when  break¬ 
fast  had  come  to  an  end,  and  still  he  sat 
wrapped  in  his  gloomy  abstraction,  she 
abandoned  the  ways  of  pure  wisdom, 
find  gave  the  reins  to  her  concern. 

Her  questions  drew  from  him  the  tale 
pf  the  raid  on  the  mails  and  of  the  war¬ 
rant  he  was  to  sign  in  consequence  of 
that  and  other  things.  It  shocked  her 
profoundly.  Harry  Latimer  had  been 
her  friend — as  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
@11  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  Tom — from  childhood.  Myrtle 
Carey,  too,  was  her  friend.  And  al¬ 
though  she  knew,  being  in  Myrtle’s 
confidence,  that  there  was  at  present  a 
cloud  between  the  lovers,  she  also  be¬ 
lieved  their  affection  strong  enough  to 
dissipate  that  cloud  in  the  end. 

‘Is  it  ...  is  it  wise,  Will?’  she  asked. 

‘I  hope  it  is,’  he  answered  wearily. 

‘Ah!  You  don’t  know?’ 

‘I  know  only  that  it  is  necessary.  It 
is  impossible  that  my  authority  should 
continue  to  be  flouted  and  that  Latimer 
should  be  left  free  to  pursue  what 
amounts  to  a  career  of  crime.’ 

‘That  sounds  like  Captain  Mandeville,’ 
she  said.  ‘Has  he  persuaded  you?’ 

*  *  * 

Lord  William  had  not  the  courage  to 
admit  it.  In  his  soul  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  weakness  which  permitted  his 
equerry  to  dominate  him  so  completely. 
His  answer  was  an  equivocation.  ‘He 
tried  to  persuade  me  yesterday,  and  I 
refused  to  listen  to  him.  To-day,  after 
Featherstone’s  terrible  end  and  this  out¬ 
rage  on  the  mails,  I  no  longer  need  per¬ 
suading.’ 

‘Have  you  counted  the  cost?’  she 
asked  him  gravely. 

‘I  have  counted  the  cost  of  not  doing 
it.’  v 

‘Do  you  think  there  is  any  court  in 
Carolina  would  convict  Harry  Latimer 
at  present?’ 

His  answer  relieved  her  fears.  ‘No. 
I  do  not.’ 

‘Then  why  make  yourself  ridiculous 
by  arresting  him?’ 

‘He  is  not  to  be  tried  in  Carolina.  He 
shall  go  to  England  as  by  law  pre¬ 
scribed  for  offenders  in  his  class.’ 

The  announcement  changed  her  grav¬ 
ity  to  panic. 

‘Will,’  she  ejaculated.  ‘You  can’t  do  it!’ 

‘Either  that,  or  I  must  throw  up  the 
governorship  and  sail  for  England,  my¬ 
self.  Charles  Town  cannot  hold  Mr. 
Harry  Latimer  and  myself  at  the  same 
time.  That  has  now  been  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated.’ 

♦  *  * 

She  was  still  staring  at  him  in  utter 
dismay  when  her  brother-in-law,  Miles 
Brewton,  was  announced,  and  she  wel¬ 
comed  his  advent,  persuaded  that  here 
was  a  very  valuable  ally. 

But  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  very  different  matter's,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  private  with  Lord 


William.  And  when  presently  they 
sauntered  forth  together  into  the  garden, 
her  discreet  ladyship  made  no  attempt  to 
join  them. 

She  was  not  destined  to  be  long  alone 
with  her  thoughts,  for  presently  she  had 
another  visitor  in  the  person  of  her 
brother  Tom,  who  brought  into  the  little 
room  with  him  some  of  the  careless, 
boisterous  high  spirits  with  which  his 
large  person  normally  abounded. 

He  had  resolved  to  spy  out  the  land, 
and  ascertain  how  far  Harry  might  be 
justified  of  his  estimate  of  Mandeville’s 
deliberate  endeavors  to  enmesh  him.  He 
approached  the  subject  with  the  subtlety 
of  a  calf. 

‘What’s  this  I’m  told,  Sally,  of  Harry 
Latimer’s  being  blamed  for  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Featherstone?’ 

*  *  * 

She  looked  up  from  the  couch  on 
which  she  was  seated,  with  the  window 
immediately  behind  her. 

‘Where  did  you  hear  it?’ 

‘Where?’  Master  Tom  was  non¬ 
plussed.  He  took  refuge  in  the  truth. 
‘Why,  from  Harry,  himself.’ 

‘And  how  does  he  know?’  • 

Tom  stood  over  her,  large  and  benign. 
‘I  came  here  to  ask  questions,  not  to  be 
questioned,’  said  he.  And  asked:  ‘Is  it 
true?’ 

‘I’m  afraid  it  is,  Tom.’  She  was  sud¬ 
denly  inspired.  ‘The  best  service  you 
can  render  Harry  is  to  go  to  him  at 
once,  tell  him  to  leave  Charles  Town 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  Will  is  sign¬ 
ing  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Featherstone  business  and 
because  of  his  share  in  the  raid  on  the 
post-office  this  morning.  Hurry  to  him, 
Tom.’ 

*  *  * 

But  Tom  showed  no  disposition  what¬ 
ever  to  hurry.  Instead  he  sat  down  be¬ 
side  her,  and  smiled  phlegmatically  upon 
the  sister  whom  his  conduct  was  alarm- 
ing. 

‘Not  until  I’ve  seen  Will,’  he  said. 

‘What  can  you  have  to  say  to  Will?’ 

‘For  one  thing  I  can  tell  him  to  make 
out  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  at  the  same 
time.  For  I  was  with  Harry  at  the 
Beef  Market  last  night.  All  Charles 
Town  knows  I  was  there.  And,  be¬ 
tween  ourselves,  I  was  also  concerned 
in  the  raid  on  the  post-office  this  morn¬ 
ing.’ 

‘Are  you  mad,  Tom?  How  could  you? 
Have  you  no  thought  for  me?’  Her 
handsome  opulent  figure  appeared  vis¬ 
ibly  to  swell  with  indignation.  ‘How 
could  you  place  me  in  this  cruel  posi¬ 
tion!’ 

‘It  isn’t  you  that’s  in  a  cruel  position. 
It’s  Will.  He’ll  have  to  arrest  his 
brother-in-law  or  change  his  mind 
about  arresting  Latimer.’ 

Mr.  Tom  Izard,  you  see,  was,  after 
all,  not  entirely  without  subtlety. 


(To  be  continued ) 


Teacher:  Willie,  did  your  father  write  this  essay t 

"No,  Ma’am.  He  started  it  but  mother  had  to  do  it  all  over  again” 


— LIFE. 


You  pay  for  poor  light  in 
the  extra  hours  of  labor  in 
the  early  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  You  pay  in  the  added 
weariness  of  your  wife  when 
her  kitchen  workshop  is 
poorly  lighted.  You  pay  in 
the  ruined  eyes  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  The  least  of  these  is 
more  expensive  than  Colt 
Light. 

Colt  Light  costs  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  install  and 
little  to  operate.  With  it, 
you  can  light  not  only  your 
house,  but  the  barn  and 
poultry  buildings. 

And  the  Colt  Hot  Plate 
is  always  ready  for  immediate 
use  for  breakfast  or  an  emer¬ 
gency  when  the  kitchen  range 
is  out. 

The  Colt  Light  Plant  has 
nothing  to  wear  out.  It  has 


No  other  proposition  offers  as 
great  an  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  as  selling 
the  Colt  Light  Plant.  Write 
our  nearest  office  for  full 
particulars. 


no  expensive  parts  to  replace. 

The  cost  of  Colt  Light  can 
be  financed  to  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  months  if  you 
own  your  own  farm.  And 
it  practically  pays  for  itself 
by  the  hours  of  labor  it  saves 
every  day.  With  a  large 
200-lb.  capacity  Colt  Light  • 
Plant,  the  average  user  need 
replace  the  Union  Carbide  but 
an  average  of  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Union  Carbide 
is  quickly  available  at  factory 
prices  from  one  of  1 75  ware¬ 
houses.  Investigate  Colt 
Light.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet,  “Safest  and  Best  by 
Test.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  •  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  •  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  •  1001  Monadnock  Block 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  -  6th  and  Market  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  -  8th  and  Brannan  St*. 


LIGHT 


V. 


at  Factory  Prices 


Brighten  Up  Your  Home 


Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  vis¬ 
iting;  sewing  and  card  parties  seem 
so  much  better  in  a  bright,  cheerful 
home.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  re¬ 
paper  your  walls.  We  sell  finest  yall 
paper  at  factory  prices.  Saves  you 
considerable  money.  Large  double 
rolls,  latest  patterns. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 
Large  book  of  actual  samples  of 
paper  and  borders  free.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

Act  quickly  to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  Today 

SM0RT0N  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  A.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Start  Your  Spring 
Garden  Right! 

THE  HOME 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

By  ELLA  M.  FREEMAN 


Is  a  practical  manual  for  amateur 
and  experienced  farm  gardeners, 
covering  every  detail  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Save  yourself  costly  mis¬ 
takes  and  time  by  consulting  this 
authoritative  guide. 

Price  $1.75 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  BandrufT— Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  j 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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SLEEP  is  the  period  for  rest 
and  recuperation — the  time 
when  tired  nerves  and  muscles 
are  made  over  for  the  coming 
day.  Why  then  hinder  Nature’s 
efforts  to  give  you  a  better  mind 
and  sounder  body?  Why  not 
giv6  your  spine  the  benefit  of 
perfect,  sagless  sleep  support? 
Why  not  give  yourself  addi¬ 
tional  comfort  and  at  the  same 
time  help  Nature  in  her  efforts 
to  help  you? 

You’ll  find  the  FOSTER 
IDEAL  SPRING  a  benefit  in 
many  ways  because 

IV s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY; 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


A  WOMAN’S  HARDY  GARDEN 

By  HELENA  RUTHERFORD  ELY 

What  you  should  plant,  and  when  you  should  plant  it,  how  to  care  far  it  after  it  is 
planted  and  growing;  what  to  do  if  it  does  not  grow  and  blossom;  what  will  blos¬ 
som,  when  it  will  blossom,  and  what  the  blossom  will  look  like — Mrs.  Ely  tells  this 
all  here.  So  many  of  her  friends  to  whom  she  is  an  authority  on  gardening  have 
said  to  her,  “Please  write  it  down,”  that  she  has  answered  that  request  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  volume  which  formulates  the  practical  knowledge  gained  through  much 
experience  with  plants. 

Price  $2.00 — Order  direct  from 
THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  New  Easter  Frock 


Patterns  for  Almost  Any  Age  or  Size 


CPRINGTIME  and  Easter  with  their 
joyous  sunshine  and  bursting  buds 
make  us  all  want  to  blossom  forth  in  crisp 
new  silks  and  comfortable  woolens  in  the 
lighter  shades.  Here  are  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  that  are  the  vogue. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 

* 


clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new 
spring  fashion  books.  Send  all  orders 
to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Pattern  2190 shows  an  adorable  pert  little  frock  for  wee  misses  of  2,  4,  and  6  years.  Mad* 
of  dotted  swiss,  polka-dotted  silk ,  gingham  or  lace-trimmed  organdie ,  this  pattern  is  just  right. 

The  four-year  size  requires  2/  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with  yard  32-inch  contrasting. 

Price  13c. 

Pattern  2665  features  the  new  collar  which  may  be  tied  close  to  the  neck  or  left  open  as 

in  the  picture.  The  circular  skirt  is  much  in  vogue  and  becoming  to  most  ligures.  It  lends  it¬ 

self  to  either  silk  or  cloth  material.  This  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  takes  3-/k  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  %  yards  of  40 -inch 
contrasting  and  2 J4  yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

Pattern  2545  shows  a  straight  line  front  effect  especially  good  for  full  figures.  The  rippling 
jabots  should  be  of  chiffon  or  other  soft  material  while  the  dress  itself  is  best  made  of  a  dark , 
heavy,  silk  crepe.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36  to  48  inches  bust  measure.  The  36  inch  takes  3  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  1 J4  yards  of  27  inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

Pattern  2650,  shows  a  lovely  frock  for  a  junior.  It  can  be  made  of  jersey,  silk  crepe  or 
velveteen.  It  cutsrin  sizes  6  to  14  years.  The  8  year  size  only  takes  2%  yards  of  32  inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Embroidery  pattern  No.  712  (.blue  or  yellow)  is  15c  extra.  Pattern,  13c. 
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How  to  Make  Hooked  Rugs 


This  Homecraft  of  Our  Grandmothers  Is  Again  Popular 


THE  country  wide  revival  of  domestic 
rug  making  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  Perhaps  the  re-appearance  of 
the  highboy,  the  drop  leaf  table,  and  the 
four  poster  bed  in  the  modern  home,  de¬ 
manded  the  hooked  and  braided  rugs  to 
complete  the  picture.  Whatever  the  cause, 
—from  the  attic  of  many  a  cottage  and 
stately  home,  the  rug  frame  has  been 
brought  down  and  restored  to  usefulness. 
Happy  indeed  are  the  possessors  of  really 


old  rugs,  but  perhaps  even  happier  are 
those  who  make  the  “new  old  rugs”  for 
themselves.  For  there  is  a  fascination  in 
the  work,  and  who  can  deny  that  there  is 
a  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  worker,  in  the 
creation  of  something  beautiful.  Though 
one  may  make  the  rugs  by  a  stamped  de¬ 
sign,  there  is  always  the  matter  of  color¬ 
ing,  material  for  filling,  the  matter  of 
whether  it  shall  be  clipped  or  just  left 
in  the  loops  as  worked, — many  ways  in 
which  to  display  one’s  preference  and  ex¬ 
press  one’s  personality. 

The  present  day  workers  make  them  in 
the  same  way  our  grandmothers  did.  The 
pattern  is  first  traced  or  stamped  on  bur¬ 
lap,  or  some  other  material,  coarse  enough 
to  allow  the  loops  to  be  drawn  through. 
Many  of  the  old  rugs  were  made  on  coarse 
homespun  linen.  Burlap  is  almost  uni¬ 


rows  aroum.  the  edge,  then  outline  the 
pattern  in  the  desired  colors,  and  fill  it  in; 
last  of  all  fill  in  the  background. 

If  rag  strips  are  to  be  hooked  in — hold 
the  hook  in  the  right  hand  above  the  bur¬ 
lap,  and  the  strip  in  the  left  hand  under 
the  burlap,  and  directly  under  the  point  of 
the  hook,  at  the  same  time  folding  the 
edges  of  the  strip  to  make  a  smooth  round 
loop.  Put  the  hook  through  the  material, 
beginning  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rug 
as  possible,  and  catch  the  strand  you  are 
holding  in  the  left  hand.  Hold  the  hook 
horizontally,  and  pull  through  the  loop 
with  a  quick,  short  movement  of  the  hand. 
Make  the  loop  the  thickness  you  want  the 
rug  to  be,  (about  J4  to  %  inches  usually). 
Now  pull  up  another  loop  close  to  the 
last  and  of  even  length.  Make  the  loops 
in  straight  rowrs,  across  or  around  the 
background,  except  when  following  the 
pattern.  The  knack  of  making  smooth 
even  loops  is  easily  acquired,  and  you  will 
soon  be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  the 
work  can  be  done. 

Cotton,  or  woolen  pieces  can  be  used  for 
strips,  but  wool  is  better,  and  can  more 
easily  kept  clean.  Thick  and  thin  pieces 
can  be  used  in  the  same  rug,  but  the 
thin  pieces,  must  be  cut  enough  wider  to 
make  the  strands  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  heavier  material.  Ordinary  woolen 
cloth  is  cut  in  strips  about  1-3  of  an  inch 
wide. 

If  the  piece-bag  cannot  produce  the 
necessary  material,  mill  ends  in  neutral 
tones  suitable  for  backgrounds,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  35  cents.  Bits  of  white  and 
light  material  can  be  dyed  for  the  flowers 
and  other  bright  parts.  If  you  have  no 
light  colored  cloth,  there  is  a  new  sub- 


Here  the  pattern  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  rug,  and  loops  are  pushed  through  to 
form  loops  on  the  under  side,  which  will 
be~  the  right  side  of  the  rug.  The  yarn 
is  threaded  through  the  hollow  handle  and 
the  tube-like  needle  point  which  regulates 
the  loop.  The  yarn  can  be  had  in  light  and 


dark  blue,  rose,  old  gold,  green,  garnet 
and  camel.  The  last  of  a  greyish  tan  for 
backgrounds.  It  is  supplied  in  4  ounce 
skeins  prices  60c. 

A  patterned  and  colored  burlap  simpli¬ 
fies  the  matter.  An  expert  can  mark  their 
own  patterns  on  the  burlap. 

The  pattern  being  ready,  next  estimate 
the  amount  of  filling  needed,  am*  the 
quantity  of  each  color.  About  one  and 
one  half  yards  of  thirty-six  inch  flannel  is 


E  34-3 

sufficient  for  a  square  foot  of  filling.  From 
this  you  can  estimate  the  material.  Six 
ounces  of  yarn  will  fill  about  one  square 
foot  of  burlap.  If  material  is  to  be  dyed, 
be  sure  to  color  enough  at  one  time  to  com¬ 
plete  the  rug. 

All  of  the  rugs  illustrated  are  copies  or 
are  adapted  from  old  rug  designs.  A 
stamped  foundation  marked  in  crayons  to 
indicate  the  color  arrangement,  can  be 
had  for  all  of  them.  No.  E36-3  is  36  by 
56  inches.  The  burlap  is  priced  $1.25.  The 
threshold  rug  E38-3  with  its  quaintly 
Colonial  semi-oval  shape,  is  20  by  31 
inches.  Burlap  foundation  75  cents. 

A  more  modern  design  appears  in  the 
conventional  border  pattern  E34-3.  This 
is  an  excellent  design  for  two  colors,  al¬ 
though  a  third  color  can  be  introduced  for 
the  flower  motifs.  The  rug  is  28  by  40 
inches,  burlap  foundation  $1.00. 

Two  small  rugs  E347-3  and  E345-3, 
show  the  massed  flower  arrangement  in 
the  center,  that  was  so  popular  in  colonial 
rugs.  The  oblong  nr  t  E347-3  is  17  by  34 
inches  and  the  oval  mat  E345-3  is  18  by  27 
inches.  Foundation  for  either  of  these 
rugs  can  be  had  for  60  cents. 

The  same  foundation  can  be  used  for 
the  yarn  or  for  the  filling  of  cloth  strips. 
A  transfer  pattern  of  any  rug  illustrated 
can  be  had  for  50  cents. 


versally  used  today.  This  stamped  founda¬ 
tion  is  stretched  taut  over  a  frame,  which 
may  be  simply  four  strips  of  wood,  long 
enough  so  that,  when  nailed  together,  the 
space  in  the  center  is  large. enough  to  admit 
the  rug,  with  a  narrow  margin  all  around. 
A  large  rug  can  be  finished  across  one  end 
and  moved  along,  as  the  work  progresses. 
Keep  the  ends  rolled,  rolling  up  the  finished 
part  and  unrolling  the  burlap.  Auger 
holes  at  intervals  will  make  the  frame 
adjustable  to  different  sizes.  Screw  bolts 
can  be  used  to  fasten  the  corners.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  frames  that 
can  be  purchased.  A  very  simple  frame 
about  36  to  45  can  be  had  for  $1.25  . 

A  small  rug  can  be  tacked  directly  to  the 
frame  with  thumb  tacks.  A  large  rug 
that  is  to  be  moved  along  should  be  bound 
all  around,  along  the  line  that  is  to  be  the 
outside  edge  of  the  rug  when  finished. 
Strips  of  webbing  or  other  stout  material 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
Then  stretch  the  ug  into  the  frame  by 
lacing  the  sides  to  these  strips  of  cloth 
on  the  frame. 

Some  prefer  to  bind  a  small  rug  and 
fasten  it  into  the  frame  all  around  in  this 

tvay. 

Be  sure  the  rug  is  straight  in  the  frame, 
and  the  surface  is  as  taut  and  smooth  as 
possible.  This  helps  greatly  toward  good 
and  rapid  work.  First  work  two  or  three 
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stance  to  be  had  to  bleach  dark  cloth,  so 
it  can  be  re-dyed  to  the  desired  color.  It 
is  as  easy  to  use  the  new  dip  dyqs,  and  is 
said  not  to  harm  the  material. 

In  response  to  thj  great  demand  for  rug 
filling,  a  rug  yarn  has  been  prepared 
especially  for  this  purpose.  This  yarn  can 
be  hooked  in  just  as  the  rag  strips,  but 
there  is  a  new  device,  called  a  needle,  made 
especially  for  this  purpose.  If  the  needle 
is  used  the  process  is  exactly  reversed. 


Get  Fe  1  s-N  a  p  th  a’s 
extra  help  in  your  wash¬ 
ing  machine  I 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap  in  any  form! 

Safe  help!  Thorough  help! 

Isn’t  it  worth  the  little 
effort  of  chipping  to  get  the 
extra  help  of  Fels-Naptha 
— this  extra  help  you  can 
get  only  in  Fels-Naptha? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


Colds 

Millions  end  them  at  once 

There  is  a  way  to  stop  a  cold, 
check  the  fever,  open  the  bowels 
and  tone  the  system-all  at  once. 
Results  come  in  24  hours.  The  way 
is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,000 
for  it.  It  is  so  well-proved  that 
millions  now  employ  it.  That  way 
is  HILL’S — the  perfect  remedy  for 
colds.  Get  it  now.  Take  it  to¬ 
night  and  the  cold  will  end  tomor¬ 
row.  Don’t  trust  a  lesser  help. 


Be  Sure  It’s 


Price  30e 


CASCARAj.  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Sena  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Ranges 

*37I§ 


New  FREE  book 

Quotes  you  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Quality 
heating  stoves,  furnaces, 
porcelain  enamel  combi¬ 
nation  ranges,  coal  and 
wood  ranges  and  gaa 
stoves.  200  stylesand  siz¬ 
es.  Cash  or  easy  terms— 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
80  days  FREE  trial;  360  days 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  560,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Make  a  $25 
to  $75  saving:  by  sending 
postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ZINNIA 
SEED  FREEk 


NEW,  Huge  Dahlia  % 

Flowered  Zinnias  of  , 
amazing  colors.  V 
Originated  by  Cal-  i 
ifornia’s  flower-wiz¬ 
ard.  Bloom  gloriously  all  % 

Summer  l/>n IT  in  any  climate.  Send  Name  am 
5£?r.e.?5iorFREE  SAMPLE  PACitET.mil  NEW 
BIG  XS’G  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog 

. ,  Address  Bos  892 

_  JTARKBRO^^i^ 

I^TARK.  BRO’S.  Box  892  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

L*  Send  me  6  Dahlia-Zinnia  Seed  and  1926  Seed  Book  FREE 

B  NTamz%  . . . . . 

HjP-  o . . . St.  or  R.  R.  No _ State . . 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name'  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B  Jones.  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  tollowing  the  style  ot  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell.  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  ot 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  youi 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


WANTED.  Every  farmer  who  does  not  own 
a  silo  to  write  us  for  our  agency  plan  whereby 
he  can  sell  enough  to  get  his  own  free.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Reliable  agents  for  the  Griffin  Silo 
with  its  famous  Continuous  Door  Front.  Earn 
your  Silo  by  commissions.  Exclusive  territory— 
Sold  c.  o.  d.  or  Time  Payments.  Write  for  big 
free  catalogue.  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 
book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

CASH  in  on  value  of  your  acquaintance 
among  farmers  and  poultrymen  in  your  county. 
Be  our  agent  on  part  time,  full  time  or  as  a 
sideline.  Samples  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Sea¬ 
son  coming  on  now.  BOX  365  c|o  American 
Agriculturist. _ 

AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway-, 
New  York. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISH  KILL  FARMS.  Henry  Morgeu- 
thau.  Tr..  owner.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
• — \\  e  are  offering  choice  young  bulls  and  heifers 
out  of  record  of  merit  dams  sired  by  a  son  of 
Ladv-  Clav  3d.,  record  12000  lbs.  Farmers  prices. 
Herd  accredited.  W.  W.  CURTIS,  Hilton, 
N.  Y, _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calves 
from  record  of  merit  dams.  Herd  accredited. 
J,  E.  BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N,  Y. _ _ 

FINE  OWL  INTEREST  BULL,  2  years  old, 

S'  Sibley  Farm  blood.  Average  R.  M.  records  of 
6  nearest  dams,  over  11,600  lbs.  milk  and  600 
lbs.  fat.  Dams  R.  M.  8,479  milk,  464  lbs.  fat 
on  light  herd  feed  and  two  milkings.  Price,  $100. 
Registered  and  warranted  a  breeder.  Also  few 
young  heifers.  Herd  accredited.  SHLLAH 
VALLEY  FARM.  Claremont.  N.  H. _ _ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  ten 

months  old.  two-thirds  white.  Soon  ready  for 
service,  $100.  Registered  and  transferred  certi¬ 
ficates  accepted.  TOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully T}l0«seb™!S 
en  Write  for  information,  MAINE  LEI 
SHOPS.  Belfast,  Maine. _ _ _ _ 

IF  YOU  WERE  A  "MONKEY”  instinct 

would  tell  you  Vaccination  promotes  health  and 
beauty  Buy  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds, 
natural  heelers  reduced  prices  for  slmH  tune 
for  those  who  have  waited.  GEO.  BOOKMAN, 
Marathon.  N.  Y.  - 

ctrOTPH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 

b»™  heX.  Female  .  $5  00  ma.ea  *8  00 
Soayed  females  $10  00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills.  N ■  V 


puppies, 

MAPLE 


CHOICE  BRED  Newfoundland 

ligible  to  registration.  Males  S-M 

IRQ VE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  proven  White  Collie  studs,  both  heel 
rivers  and  prize  winners.  Real  bargains. 
1ABEL  TILBURY.  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  X.  ft. 

T  \KE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y., 

,fters  Fox,  Coon  and  Rabbit  hound  pups,  on  ap- 
al. 


prov 


f\T  \TF  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  10 

“old  S6  F  O.  B.  STUART  B.  PHELPS, 
?olsville,  ,N.  Y. _  - 

COLLIE  PUPS,  males,  $5;  females,  $2.  CARL 

yC.HWARTZ,  West  Kendall,  N.  Y. _  - 

RABBITS;  Cavies; 

Circular  for  stamp.  SUMMIT.  RABBI  I R  , 
Barnharts,  Pa.  _ _ 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 

les  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  C5.  per 
setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151.  Kingston,  N.  Y.  _  - 

ALL  OUR  BIRDS  are  inspected  and  marked 

jv  e-pert  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  De- 
yartment,  Ohio  State  University.  Satisfaction 
mararleed.  Send  us  postcard  for  our  big  chick 
;ata!ogue.  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave. 
10.  Ho'tville.  O. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
'30,  McAlis'ernfle,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn 
the  worlds  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks,  circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 
ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY.  Elgin.  Iowa. 

WHARTON'S  CHICKS  are  high  in  quality 
and  reasonable  in  price.  All  our  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  personal  supervision  of  hatchery 
owner.  Write  for  special  price  list.  WHAR- 
TON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  101,  Wharton,  O. 

A  POST  CARD  will  bring  you  our  beautiful 
new  book  free  of  charge  on  baby  chicks.  It  is 
more  than  just  a  catalogue.  W.  F.  HILLPOT, 
Box  29,  Frenclitown,  N.  J, 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 
lings,  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio. _ 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS.  They  cost 
no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING 
&  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  my  fiiie  flock  of 
200  Certified  White  Leghorns  will  assure  you 
more  net  profits  for  the  future,  $10  per  hundred. 
Also  have  eggs  from  A  grade  stock  mated  to 
Certified  cockerels,  $7  per  hundred.  H.  M. 
SCOTT,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

MAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyaudottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  ICAHLER  AND  SON, 
Hughesville,  Penna. _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Anconas,  Jersey 
Black  Giants.  Better-hatched  Baby  Chicks. 
Cockerels.  Big  offers  on  brooders  now.  White 
Holland  Turkey  eggs.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS,  Hammond,  New  York. 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER.  Stanfordville,  N,  Y. _ 

PRODUCTION  BRED  White  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks,  trapnested  stock,  $25  per  100.  Prepaid 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  EDWARD  A.  III RT, 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys.  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Free  from  disease. 
Enclose  stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond, 
N.  Y. _ 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs,  $2  per  15. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland.  N,  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  ROCK  chicks  and  eggs,  18c 
up;  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14c  up.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffev,  Pa. _ 

BOURBON  RED  toms,  $12:  also  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  $5  each  and  pullets  $2.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon.  N.  Y. _ . 

QUALITY  BREEDERS  or  baby  chicks.  State 
variety.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 
Nelson,  Pa. _ 

'BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  S3  each;  also 
Fox  Terrier  dogs.  MRS.  W.  H.  COOLEY, 
Albion.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — 25  Certified  Cocks  &  Cockerels; 
75  Selected  Cockerels,  all  March-hatched,  and 
from  Certified  Stock — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Our 
stock  won  blue  ribbons  at  County  Fairs,  and 
1st,  &  2d,  pullets  at  Cornell  College  Show,  Dec. 
2-5,  1926,  in  class  68  single  entries.  Price, 
$3.00-$10.0G.  Also,  chicks  and  eggs.  Folder 
Free.  WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks;  Reds,  $4.75,  $9.00,  $17.00;  White 
Leghorns.  $4.00,  $7.50,  $14.00;  Rocks,  $4.50, 
$8.50,  $16.00;  heavy  mixed,  $3.50,  $6.50,  $12.00; 
light  mixed,  $3.25.  $6.00,  $11.00.  Free  range, 
100%  delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER, 
McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania, _ _ 

I1ILLVIEW  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Large  standard  bred  birds. 
Lay  and  win.  1st  production,  pen,  young  pen, 
cockerel,  Steuben  County  Fairs,  1925.  Folder 
free.  Custom  hatching  wanted.  FLOY  D  OWEN, 
Hillview  Farms,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs. 
Stock  carefully  bred  for  quality,  type,  size  and 
production.  Personal  supervision.  For  further 
particulars  and  prices,  address  H.  LURENA 
HELLINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  1. 


WESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  pedigreed  from  high  producing  stock, 
March,  April  and  May  delivery.  Write  for  price 
list.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure 
bred  Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett  and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan-  Point,  Ohio. 

PULLETS,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  laying. 
1  Magic  Brooder.  YARMOND  FARM,  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


HATCHING  F.GCS  for  sale.  White  Rocks  ex- 
clusively.  Price  reasonable.  J.  H.  FEGAN, 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Lakenveider  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giant  eggs.  MRS.  A.  F.  BONHAM, 
Chilhowie,  Va. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms, 
$15;  hens,  $10;  also  registered  Guernsey  bull 
calf.  J.  A.  ANSLEY,  Himrod,  N.  Y. _ 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $3.50  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. _ 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS — Leghorns,  12c;  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  13c.  Thirty  breeds, 
100  eggs,  $5;  breeders,  $1.25.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. _ 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  purebred,  large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Very  prolific  breeders  either  sex,  $5 
each.  Eggs,  40c  each.  CARR  FARM,  Edmes- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four  pure  bred  Narragansett 
turkeys;  3  Toulouse  geese;  3  B.  R.  cockerels, 
(Thompson’s  Strain).  ROY  E.  HILTS,  Gouvern- 
eur,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
and  hens,  turkevs  from  the  best  strain,  free  from 
all  diseases.  MRS.  CIIAS.  T.  ABBEY,  R.  F. 
D.  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  H. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  for  breed¬ 
ing  purpose,  $10.  F.  L.  ABBOTT,  Great  Bend, 
Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS— Turkey  rais¬ 
ers  send  for  my  free  booklet  on  Blackhead.  Ad¬ 
dress,  J.  M.  ICELSCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS— Brooder  stoves,  practically  new 
1925.  Two  No.  12  Newtowns,  $27  apiece,  cost 
$40;  2  500  chick  Imperials,  $9  apiece.  Guar¬ 
anteed  perfect.  PALTL  KUHL.  Copper  Hill, 
N.  J.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE— One  Johnson  hot  water  incubator 
in  perfect  shape;  also  two  Cyphers  brooders.  ROY 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  V. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES.  Dept.  J., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMEN  who  have  spare  time  can 
convert  it  into  cash  by  representing  a  large  and 
responsible  concern,  making  equipment  that  will 
enable  poultrymen  to  get  greater  results  and  in¬ 
creased  profits.  If  interested  address  Box  352, 
Herkimer,  N.  V. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  dairy  of  registered  Holsteins.  Wages 
$75.00  per  ’month  with  privileges.  Good  House 
with  modern  improvements.  State  experience  and 
references.  Farm  located  near  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  Dutchess  County.  HENRY  MORGEN- 
THAU,  JR.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HONEY 


CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here  Dark  Clover,  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  QATS  STRAW;  All  kinds.  Clov- 
r  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
or  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
)ANTE,  TR..  East  Worcester.  N  Y. 

SEND  $1.00  and  get  THE  TROUBLE  MAK- 
xR  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  a  great  novel  of  farm 
ife  during  the  Dairymen’s  League  Strike.  Send 
uders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
■  th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds,' 
vrite  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 
IEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  and 
iducational  books  sold  at  bargain  prices.  List 
ree.  (Courses  bought).  Y.  HANFLING,  799 
3roadway,  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 
sating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  heating  boilers, 
idiators,  pil  valves  and  pipe  fittings,  water 
ystems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na- 
onal  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
leir  label  sold.  L.  P.  WORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
f.  Y.  


‘FERTILIZERS  to  Fit  Your  Needs”  is  name 
our  booklet.  We  will  send  you  free  of  charge, 
post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  INTERNA- 
ONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A, 
Broadway,  New  \rork  City. 


LET  US  SEND  you  our  new  book,  “Saving 
ith  Silos”.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
ARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N. 

IF  YOUR  ROOF  LEAKS,  let  us  send  you 
ir  booklet  on  Seal-Tite  method.  MONARCH 
AIN'T  CO..  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OUR  1926  CATALOGUE  is  ready  for  you. 
rite  for  copy  today.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 
1  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO— five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twen¬ 
ty,  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Paducah,  Ky. _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs., 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 
om  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
\  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  and 

Syrup.  Try  it.  E.  S.  KELLEY.  Orleans,  Vt. 

HENRY  FORD  MADE  IT  POPULAR— 
Manual  of  Old  Time  Dances.  Tells  how  to  do 
the  Portland  Fancy,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Money 
Musk,  Speed  the  Plow,  and  21  others.  Send 
25c.  Box  194,  Dept.  A,  Belfast,  Maine. 


HERCULES  1J4  Horse  Engine,  nearly  new, 
$30;  Milker  vacuum  pump,  $40;  Universal 
double  unit,  $45.  Wanted  Delco  plant,  H, 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


FARM  DITCH  DIGGER.  Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  East 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


DON’T  DESTROY  grandfather’s  old  letters 
used  before  1870.  Postage  stamps  on  them,  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Canada,  foreign,  may  be  worth  3c  to 
$100  each.  Don’t  take  stamps  off  envelopes. 
Write  FRED  NORTHRUP,  Route  2,  Middle- 
town,  New  York. 


SPRAY  MATERIALS,  all  kinds.  Price  list 
free.  Arsenate  of  Lead  15c  lb.  W.  A.  ALLEN 
CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Canadian  Cluster  Oats,  large, 
stiff  straw,  excellent  yielders,  recleaned,  ready  to 
sow,  80c  bu.  R.  HONDORF,  Churchviile,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDER— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free! 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 
REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_ WANTAC.H,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  165  acre  farm  (130  tillable:  20 
woodlot)  3  miles  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Elec¬ 
trically  available.  Good  buildings.  Terms. 
FRANK  J.  WALRATH,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


D.  D.  W AKEMAN,  Trumansburg  Realty  Co., 
Finger  Lakes.  Real  Estate.  Any  size,  kind,  or 
price.  Information  free.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY'  FARM  TO  BE  SOLD  AS  GOING 
CONCERN— Owner  died  January  2,  1926.  No 
sons  to  carry  on  business.  South-side  Virginia. 
Six  months  free  from  frost.  Cattle  run  out  all 
vear.  Labor  cheap  and  plentiful — -$1.50  da>  — 
$20.00  to  $25.00  month.  $210.00  weekly  con¬ 
tract  and  retail  trade.  Contract  price  milk  $4.95 
hundred.  40c  gallon.  Contract  value  $1  10.20 
week.  Retail,  13c  quart,  8c  pint.  Creamei  :■ 
pays  45  to  47  for  butter  fat.  Will  sell  2:0 
acres  or  220  acres,  bounded  by  corporate  limits 
Farmville  for  half  mile,  high  fertility,  dairy 
farm  since  1885,  well  watered.  7 -room  dwelling 
with  water,  3  tenant  houses.  Lane",  brings  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  grass,  truck.  $1800.00 
worth  cantalopes  sold  one  year.  $500.00  ent 
for  10  acres  tobacco  land  1925.  Land  lie.  well 
for  tractor.  Complete  dairy  equipment.  8 
Guernsevs,  15  Holsteins  to  sell  with  place,  pu  e- 
breds  and  grades,  fine  condition,  extra  heavy 
milkers.  15  heifers,  mostly  Guernseys.  40 
acres  alfalfa  and  blue  grass,  8  acres  alfalfa.  75 
acres  bottom  land  on  Appomattox  River  for  corn 
and  ensilage.  Easy  shipping  distance,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Roanoke,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Norfolk. 
Farmville  live,  growing  town;  3500  inhabitants. 
State  Teachers’  College  with  1000  students. 
Three  highways,  one  National,  two  State.  $150.- 
000.00  hotel  erected  1925,  $180,000.00  hospital 
to  be  erected  1926.  Good  school  system.  Hamp¬ 
den  Sydney  College  for  men  seven  miles  distant 
on  State  Highway.  L.  W.  Pratt,  formerly 
LeRaysville,  Pennsylvania,  satisfied  on  adjoining 
farm  west  side  since  1918.  C.  E.  Swift,  foi  - 
merly  Mason,  Michigan,  satisfied  on  adjoining 
farm  north-west  since  1918.  Local  references 
furnished--  prospective  buyers.  In  writing  f)r 
terms,  give  bank  or  reliable  references.  -This 
place  has  changed  hands  only  once  since  royal 
grant  to  members  of  Tolm  Randolph’s  family. 
MARY"  JACKSON.  305  Beech  Stree*  Farmville. 
Virginia.  _  _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  good  dairy 

farm,  190  acres,  State  Road,  one  mile  to  sta- 
tion  and  creamery,  five  minutes  walk  to  chuich* 
ten  to  school.  Write  for  booklet.  J.  D.  BUCK., 
Beacon,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Retired  owner. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acre  farm,  nine  room  house, 
water,  electric  lights.  Two  large  barns,  cement 
floor,  silo,  state  highway.  Depot,  creamery, 
store,  gristmill  within  40  rods.  LEONARD 
WALTMAN,  Executor,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI- 

’ORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
f  moderate  means,  wlio  desires  to  establish  ■-* 
ome  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a 
ood  living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lauds  are 
easonable  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops 
est  suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proven, 
ifficient  marketing  organizations  are  -  at  your 
ervice.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you 
-ill  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  sea- 
bn.  There  are  ’thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
oads.  Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recrea- 
on  for  everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  ilnu- 
:ated  folder  containing  dependable  information 
n  Southern  California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVE-> 
leneral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  o1-' 


FOR  SALE— 100  acre  farm,  two  minutes  from 
depot,  ten  from  school  and  Cooperstown;  Oneonta 
bus  line;  50  acres  heavy  timber;  9  acres  maple 
groves;  250  apple  trees;  camp-sites  bordering 
lake;  11  room  house;  large  barn;  garage;  evapor¬ 
ator-buildings,  ice-house.  Also  1 10  acre  moun¬ 
tain  farm  with  growing  timber.  M.  S.  TOWJV 
SEND,  R.  1,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  


NEAR  KINGSTON  on  the  Hudson,  only  * 

min.  out.  One  of  the  finest  farms  in  this  neigh 
borhood.  Farm  and  boardinghouse.  Border* 
Esopus,  bathing,  fishing.  140  acres.  Running 
water,  electricitv.  Finest  of  buildings.  Excellent 
for  grade  “A”  milkroute.  With  machinery, 
stock  and  horses.  Write  owner,  B.  HOLSG 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7  acre  farm,  1  mile  from  Corona 
Typewriter  factory.  House,  barn,  hen  house, 
fruit,  spring  in  pasture,  spring  and  cistern  water 
in  kitchen.  Horse,  wagons,  etc.,  if  taken  at 
once.  ANNA  BINGHAM,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  some  time  the  New  York  State 
Attorney  General’s  office  has  been 
busy  collecting  evidence  and  taking  action 
against  stock  swindlers.  The  extent  of 
the  operations  of  these  “white  collar 
bandits”  developed  by  these  investigations 
are  perfectly  astounding.  The  stories  as 
told  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  are 
heart-breaking.  In  one  case  the  swindler 
took  fifteen  years’  earnings  of  a  woman 
victim.  In  another  case,  an  aged  widow 
was  fleeced  out  of  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  all  of  her  savings  which  had  been 
left  her  by  her  husband.  All  of  this  money 
was  spent  for  worthless  stocks.  Another 


Service  Bureau 

O Attorney  General  After  Stock  Frauds 


set  of  swindlers  caused  a  girl  employee  of 
a  bank,  to  rob  it  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  order  to  invest  :n  fraudulent  securities. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  have  been  taken  in  in  one  year 
by  swindlers  of  various  kinds  in  different 
kinds  of  get-rich-quick  schemes. 

Farm  Country  a  Fruitful  Field 

These  operation  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  New  York  City.  In  fact,  the 
rural  field  seems  to  be  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  swindlers  for  one  reason  prob¬ 
ably,  because  it  is  not  so  well  policed. 

On  February  18,  New  York  State  At- 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


REAL  ESTATE 


 WANTED — Tenant  man,  160  acre  farm  ad- 

joining  small  village,  $700  a  year,  garden,  garage, 
milk,  tractor  and  milker.  BOX  A.  C.,  Mace- 
don,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  farmer  to  rent  69  or  91 
acre  farm,  good  buildings  and  water,  5  miles  to 
SYRACUSE  markets.  MRS.  ROSA  WALCH,  E. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. _ 

JAPAN  ONION  SETS,  30c  per  quart;  4 
quarts,  $1.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  OVERTON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3#  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 

IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES. 
Let  us  send  you  our  book  free  of  charge.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  McL 

GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 
two  rowed,  stiff  strawed,-  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
furnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
for  proposition.  LONG  ACRE  FARM,  Phelps, 
N,  Y. _ _ _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  All  Different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1  postpaid.  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Catalog  free.  HOWARD  GlL- 
LET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  Northern 
grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have  success  with, 
12  best  varieties,  buy  from  the  growers  direct. 
Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free.  HEYWOOD  & 
KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. _ 

SEED  SWEET  CORN— Cheap.  Catalogue 
free.  RICHARD  B.  HARRISON,  Wrightstown, 

N  J, _ _ 

CERTIFIED  LUCE’S  FAVORITE  seed  corn, 
$2.50  per  bush-1.  F.O.B.  Southold.  HENRY 
JENNINGS,  Southold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  SEED  POTATOES. 
All  leading  varieties.  Write  for  price  list.  A. 
ALDRIDGE  SONS  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N,  Y. 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;.  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certifi-  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties  including  Redpath. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

„  CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O,  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Open 
field  grown  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home 

J  grown  plants,  will  head  three  weeks  earlier.  Early 
ersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen- 
agen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid: 
100,  40c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express  col¬ 
lect:  1000,  $1.50;  5000,  $6.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Plant  Cata¬ 
log-  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

SPRING  SPECIALS,  $1  each  prepaid.  8 
frgeous  Cannas,  asst,  colors;  20  superb  Gladiolus 
bulbs,  asst,  colors;  6  Double  Dahlias,  mixed  col- 
bps  unlabeled;  12  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
4UcS’  ®  .Delphinium  plants  (Hardy  1  year); 

*  5  specials,  only  $4.50.  Illustrated  catalogue 

l£ge-  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 

ALPHA  BARLEY,  VICTORY  OATS.  Write 

lor  samples  and  prices.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
<>mestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  from  our  strong,  high 

germinating  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  ton¬ 
nage  of  excellent  storage  cabbage.  Home  grown, 
disease  treated  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED 
FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  and  CORNEELIAN 
OATS:  Our  stock  meets  all  requirements  for 
Registered  Certified  seed,  the  highest  grade  rec¬ 
ognized.  Write  for  general  farm  and  garden 
catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N. 
Y. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  Can  save 
you  $.  M ANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS  25— $2;  75— $5;  not  labeled,  15— 
$1.50;  50 — $5,  labeled;  all  different  varieties. 

Perennial  Phlox,  cannas,  mixed,  15 — $1;  50 — $2. 
TUCKAIIOE  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Denton, 
Md. 

EARLY  FORTUNE  CUCUMBER  SEED. 
Tops  the  market  for  color,  shape  and  size.  Vines 
very  productive  and  disease  resistant.  Seed  se¬ 
lected  only  from  the  best  specimens,  lb.,  $1.50; 
Yt  lb.  80c;  54  lb.  45c  postpaid.  Supply  limited. 
JACOB  SCHREIBER,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed,  99.50% 
purity,  $40  per  100  pounds.  I  pay  the  freight. 
S.  H.  BOBER,  Newell,  So.  Dak. 

ASPARAGUS — Washington  rust  proof,  good 
sturdy  roots,  $1.25  hundred;  $8.50  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Seed,  $3  per  lb.  PLEAS ANTVIEW 
FARM,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected  high 
yielding  strains,  grown  by  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Seed  Potatoes,  get  our  prices. 
GROVER-SCHULTIIEIS  COMPANY,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Cobblers  grown  from  certified 
seed.  WARNER  AMES.  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Spaulding, 

Sixweeks,  others.  FORDS,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARM  MANAGER — Wants  position  on  large 
modern  farm  or  private  estate.  Young  married 
man,  Protestant,  wife  expert  bookkeeper,  take 
absolute  charge,  relieve  owner,  lifetime  practical 
experience.  I  understand  general  farming  thor¬ 
oughly,  breeding  livestock,  crop  rotation,  excel¬ 
lent  result  handling  men,  also  buying  and  selling. 
Can  furnish  references  as  to  character  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Write  BOX  136,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 
nold  package,  Dright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  r'ookingware.  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  Particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland. 
Maine. 

MATTRESS  MANUFACTURER,  also  reno¬ 
vator  of  all  kinds  of  mattresses.  Feather  mat¬ 
tresses  and  feather  quilts  made  from  your  old 
fashioned  feather  beds.  My  work  guaranteed. 
Send  postal.  FRANK  J.  FISHER,  Flagstown, 
N.  J. 

LADIES’  HIGH  GRADE  LISLE  STOCK¬ 
INGS  3  pair  $1.25.  Colors  black,  grey,  light 
tan.  Sizes  8)4  to  10J4.  Children’s  voolmixt 
socks  3  pair  $1.00.  Bates  gingham  special  as¬ 
sortment  10  yards  $2.25.  Good  openings  for 
agents.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass. 

MEN!  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME  WEAVING  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fancy  fabric,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now 
as  low  as  $9.90.  Liberal  Pay-as-You-Weave 
terms.  Solves  YOUR  more-money  problem  by 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  TODAY!  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St„  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 


torney  General  Ottinger,  transferred  the 
activities  of  his  office  against  swindlers, 
to  Buffalo  and  Western  New  York.  It 
seems  that  the  sellers  of  fake  stock  have 
been  particularly  active  among  the  farmers 
and  city  folks  of  that  section.  The  in¬ 
vestigators  in  Western  New  York  have 
already  found  a  mass  of  evidence  against 
bucket  shops  in  Western  New  York  cities 
which  have  been  busy  selling  fraudulent 
stock  to  country  and  city  people.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  announces  that  it  will  be 
the  aim  of  his  office  to  pursue  these 
criminals  wherever  they  may  go  and  to 
procure  their  indictment  for  grand  larceny 
whenever  he  can  get  the  evidence. 

May  we  remind  you  again,  wherever  any 
person  attempts  to  sell  stock  of  any  kind 
to  you  or  to  your  neighbors,  write  this 
Service  Bureau  immediately,  giving  us  all 
of  the  facts.  If  the  stock  sale  is  all  right 
we  will  know  it  and  no  harm  will  be  done. 
If  it  is  all  wrong,  we  will  put  the  evidence 
into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General’s 
office  in  order  to  stop  it  immediately. 

Also,  may  A/e  suggest  again,  that  every- 
.one  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  YOU  IN¬ 
VEST  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
you  take  the  advice  of  a  stock  salesman 
or  even  of  an  uninformed  friend  about 
stock  that  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but 
a  fraud.  Ask  your  banker  about  it  or 
better  still,  write  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  our  invest¬ 
ment  expert  Avill  tell  you  frankly,  whether 
the  proposed  investment  is  any  good  or  not. 


A  Real  Estate  Agency  Objects 

TN  our  August  15th  issue  we  published 
A  a  letter  from  a  farmer  telling  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  representative  of  the 
Richard  Lippert  Real  .Estate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Waterloo,  N.  Y  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  stated  that  a  representative 
of  this  Company  had  been  canvassing 
in  his  neighborhood  in  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  and  that  the  plan  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cash  fee  of  from  $10  to  $15  from 
farmers  who  wished  to  sell  their  farms, 
which  fee  was  to  be  used  to  list  an  ad 
of  their  property  in  a-  catalog.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  was  excited  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  because  the  representative  of  the  real 
estate  agency  became  impudent  after 
our  correspondent  had  refused  to  list  his 
property  with  him. 

When  we  published  the  letter  we  com¬ 
mented  on  it,  advising  our  people  not  to 
deal  with  real  estate  men  whom  they 
did  not  know  and  stated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pay  an  advance  listing  free 
when  listing  a  farm  to  be  sold  with  a 
real  estate  agency. 

Know  Your  Man! 

We  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
this  agency  objecting  to  our  statements 
about  his  business.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Service  Bureau  to  injure  any 
reputable  business.  When  we  wrote  to 
several  of  the  farmers  whose  property 
a  .s  listed  in  the  catalog  which  Mr.  Lip- 
pert  published  in  October,  1925,  every 
one  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  had  nev¬ 
er  received  any  inquiries  from  anyone- 
interested  in  buying  his  farm,  but  it  is 
possible  that  there  had  not  been  time 
enough  for  such  inquiries  due  to  the  fact 
th„t  the  catalog  was  published  a  short 
time  before  our  writing  the  parties  men¬ 
tioned  therein.  < 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter  our 
conclusions  are  as  follows:  We  must 
stand  on  our  advice  to  our  people  not  to 
deal  with  real  estate  men  living  at  a  dis- 
fance  whom  they  do  not  know,  particu¬ 
larly  when  a  listing  fee  is  required  on 
the  property  to  be  sold;  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  Mr.  iichard 
Lippert  himself  is  an  honorable  and 
reputable  business  man  of  Waterloo,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  well  regarded  by  the  men 
who  know  him.  His  agency  does  pub¬ 
lish  a  catalog  containing  a  description  of 
the  property  listed  as  agreed. 
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Does  the  Work 

of  lO  Men! 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

Itm  one- profit  WIlTE  Log  Saw  osca  Kerosene, 
Saa-OL  Distillate  ot  Gasoline  and  will  cut  froib 
»  co  it  cords  at  wood  •  day  Easy  to  operate  anS 
aaova  New  device  maxes  easy  starting  in  anp 
temperature.  Tronbie-orool  Fells  trees  andsawfe 
tiler* *  mtc  blocks  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Fast  money  maker  and  big  ador  saver  Complete* 
tv  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  powet 
regulator,  throttling  governor  and  Z  fly  wheels. 

Change  to  Tree  Saw 
in  3  Minutes  JTiEm 

tree.  Saws  them  down  (eve)  to  the 
ground. 


“Felled  fifty  18-Inch 
trees  in  less  than  S 
hours."  f 

Eart  McBurney. 

Days9  Iowa- 

FREE  TRBAL— Lifetime 

HiiOManlaA  Sold  direct  from  factory 

you.  An  all-purposi 
outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at* 
tached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 

C'w  4%.  4%  Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
f  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

*  “  ^  ^  Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 
Interested,  ask  for  our  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig 
M  Pump  catalogs. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6806  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  (City.  Mo. 
6806  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
. .  . -  ...  — ■  ■  — ■■  ....a. 


BARGAIN 

K 


By  all  means  send 
Tor  my  NewCut  Pricey 
Catalog  and  see  the  money  I  save  j 
you  on  Fence, Gates, Steel  Posts,/ 

!  BarbWire,  Metal  and  Ready 
Roofing,  Paints.  Remember— 

I  PAYTHE  FREIGHT' 

,  and  guarantee  the  quality.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  this  money  sav¬ 
ing  catalog— see  my  lower  prices 
and  my  money-back  guarantee. 

It’s  free  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dspt.3005CI«vehwl,  Ohio 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  *4-  aaty 
40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Dele  van,  N.  Y. 


Look  PE 

for  This 
Tag 


on 
Steel 

_ _  Wheel* 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  ft  illustrated  in  colors  describe* 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quinc?.f»: 


KITSELMAN  FENG 

"Saved  About  $15,"  says  L,  M.  B 
•well,  Jamestown,  N.  V.  You,  too,  cansa- 
Wo  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catal 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gat 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 203  MUNCiE,  IN 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tg 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


AT  LAST  something-  new  has  happened  in  the  history  of  machine 
milking ! 

For  15  years  milking  machine  makers  have  been  bringing  out  new 
models — telling  of  the  grand  improvements  they  have  made — BUT 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  proved  to  be  mostly  talk,  which 
didn’t  mean  a  thing  to  the  farmer. 

!Now — the  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company  has  brought  out 
something  really  new. 

iThe  wonderful  SURGE  Milker  has  changed  all  old  ideas  of  what  a 
milking  machine  ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge  this  ma¬ 
chine  by  anything  you  ever  knew  of  milking  machines  in  the  past, 
breeders  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  machine  on  their  record 


making  pure  breds  are  using  the  SURGE.  They  tell  us  they  are 
making  wonderful  records — and  the  udders  have  never  been  kept 
in  better  condition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade  who  couldn’t  make  pure, 
clean  milk  with  old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums  for  low 
bacteria  count — and  spend  no  more  time  washing  the  SURGE  than 
they  used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  SURGE  is  sweeping  everything  before  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  dairy  industry  for  many  years. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  details  of  our  surprising  offer  that  gives 
you  a  chance  to  prove  out  these  things  for  yourself  before  you 
obligate  yourself  to  buy  a  thing. 


&)“s 


Think  of.  that !  You  men  who  have  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
old  “Long  Tube”  milker  clean — and  couldn’t  get  by 
with  it.  Only  these  four  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash. 
No  long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  milk  to  lodge  and 
breed  bacteria.  Milk  travels  only  4  inches  from  teat  to  pail. 
Another  thing!  You  take  the  machine  all  apart  for  washing  in  20 
seconds.  No  tools  needed.  And  you  put  it  all  together  ready  for 
use  in  half  a  minute.  If  you  have  ever  handled  a  milk 
ing  machine,  you  know  what  this  means.  The 
one  old  objection  to  milking  machines  is 
wiped  off  the  slate.  Any  man  can 
make  a  grade  of  milk  equal 
Certified  standards  with  the 


Mail 


Why  Do  We  Cali 
It  the  “SURGE"? 

You  will  know  at  once  when  you  see  it  work.  That  surg¬ 
ing  action— back  and  forth,  gets  the  milk  as  no  milker 
ever  got  it  before.  Cows  that  would  never  give  down 
their  milk  to  a  machine,  milk  out  DRY  with  this  won¬ 
der  milker.  It  sucks  from  the  front,  just  like  a  calf.  It 
gets  the  strippings  as  no  machine  ever  got  them.  For 
two  years  it  has  been  milking  a  herd  of  freak  cows  that 
we  got  together  to  put  this  machine  to  the  most  difficult 
test  that  any  milker  ever  had  to  meet. 


Coupon  for  FREE 

Demonstration  OFFER ! 

You’ve  been  reading  here  the  most  surprising  statements  you  have  ever  read  about  a 
milking  machine.  But  you  will  never  believe  them  as  we  believe  them  until  you  see 
this  wonder  milker  working  in  your  own  barn,  on  your  own  cows.  That’s  why  we  are 
ready  to  offer  you  a  chance  to  have  a  FREE  demonstration  without  obligating  your¬ 
self  to  buy  anything.  We  want  you  to  see  the  Surge  Milker  milk  out  a  cow  that  you 
are  ready  to  bet  can’t  be  milked  by  machine.  We  want  you  to  take  the  machine  apart 
and  wash  it,  yourself.  Just  to  see  how  quick 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  °ep1-30'63 

523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
special  offer  on  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 


and  easy  it’s  done. 

Once  you  see  these  things  for  yourself,  we 
don’t  have  to  spend  any  time  trying  to  “Sell” 
you  an  outfit.  You’ll  never  let  us  take  it  out  of 
jrour  barn.  But  we’re  taking  the  chance  of  that 
— not  you.  Our  FREE  demonstration  offer 
leaves  you  open  to  do  exactly  what  you  want 
to  do.  It  is  the  most  surprising  offer  ever 
made  in  milking  machine  history.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  full  details. 


Easy  Terms 

Anv  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  after  our  free  demonstration,  can  make  a 
deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy  terms.  Well 
figure  with  you  to  keep  the  cost  down  by  using 
any  equipment  you  may  have  already  installed 
in  your  barn.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  little 
it  will  amount  to.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  right  now.  It  doesn’t  obligate  you  to  do  a 
ithing  but  listen  to  the  proposition  we  have 
ready  to  make  you.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


I  milk 


COWS 


Name 


Address 


-R.  F.  D. 
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PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  30-63,  Chicago,  Ill. 

523  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1518  First  Ave.  So..  Seattle,  Wash.  2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal, 

222  E.  11th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,,  Pa. 
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Why  W e  Must  Have  V eterinarians 


Decline  in  Numbers  a  Serious  Menace  to  the  Livestock  Business 


IN  these  days,  a  man  past  middle  age, 
advocating  veterinary  medicine  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  some  as  a  modern  Rip  Van 
Winkle  who  has  just  regained  conscious¬ 
ness  after  twenty  years  of  slumber,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  astonishing  progress  and  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  been  made.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  regarding  veterinary  medicine 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  service  of  the  past, 
no  longer  needed  because  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  electric  power. 
Automobiles  that  have  made  it  possible  for 
veterinarians  to  extend  their  services  are 
often  looked  upon  as  the  exterminators  of 
the  profession.  The  absence  of  horses  from 
our  city  streets  has  been  assumed  to  be  a 
signal  for  the  closing  of  veterinary  schools. 
In  fact,  recently  a  colleague  in  an  engineer¬ 
ing  department  asked  me  how  much  longer 
I  expected  oui  veterinary  college  to  run, 
nov  that  the  horses  werv.  all  gone.  7 
would  seem  that  modern  changes  in  local 
transportation  have  given  rise  to  the  im¬ 
pression  that  orses  have  disappeared  and 


By  Dr.  V.  A.  MOORE 


Dean,  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Cornell  University. 


tional  and  professional  plane  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  maintained  elsewhere  in  this  country.  It 
grew  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best. 

It  is  true  that  when  veterinary  medicine  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country  it  was  occupied  largely 
w^h  the  diseases  of  equines.  The  growing 
cities  demanded  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
me  spread  among  them  of  infectio  .s  diseases, 
in  addition  to  the  sporadic  ones,  required  the 
services  of  many  veterinarians. 


Veterinarians  Protect  Animal  Life 


work  for  veterinarians  no  longer  exists 


The  stud)’  of  veterinary  medicine  began 
in  France,  in  762,  for  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  men  to  save,  so  far  as  possible,  horses 
injured  in  battle.  The  motive  was  both 
humane  and  economic  in 
character.  Veterinary 
schools  were  organized 
throughout  Europe  to.  train 
men  not  only  to  treat  army 
horses  and  the  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  other  animals,  but 
also  to  combat  the  destruct¬ 
ive  epizootics,  such  as  rind¬ 
erpest,  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  'of  cattle  and 
foot  and  mouth  disease  that 
were  devastating  the  animal 
population. 

In  1857,  a  private  veter¬ 
inary  school  was  opened  in 
New  \  ork  City.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  objective  was  to 
teach  men  how  to  care  for 
'ick,  lame  and  injured 
horses.  Following  this,  in- 
st'tutions  of  a  like  character 
came  into  existence  in  sev- 
wal  cities.  In  1884  at  your 
°  vn  great  University  there 
'v  as  established  a  veterinary 
school  on  a  higher  educa¬ 


With  the  development  of  animal  husbandry, 
veterii  arians  settled  in  the  country  to  protect 
the  health  and  life  of  animals  in  the  same 
fashion  that  physicians  render  service  to  the 
human  family.  Thus  the  profession  grew 
rapidly,  both  in  numbers  and  importance. 

Ir.  the  eariy  years  of  American  agriculture, 
food  producing  animals  were  abundant  and 
'heap.  They  increased  in  numbers  and  grew 
with  little  loss  because  the  soil  was  not  con¬ 
taminated.  Gradually  the  infectious  diseases- 
gained  entrance  and  the  maladies  due  to  long 
occupancy  of  the  land  became  more  numerous 


"Veterfnarlcins  function  today  as  a  factor  of  safety  to  the  nation . in  safeguarding 

public  health  against  the  diseases  of  animals  communicable  to  man  by  means  of  livestock 
sanitary  regulations,  dairy  and  meat  inspection."  This  shows  the  interior  of  one  of  the  meat 
inspection  rooms  where  veterinarians  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  examine  i*ressed  meat 
before  It  Is  shipped  into  the  distributing  channels  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


and  the  losses  from  disease  multiplied.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  replaced  largely  the  horses  in  the 
cities  and  the  larger  amount  of  work  for  vet¬ 
erinarians  shifted,  rather  quickly,  from  horses 
in  the  cities  to  farm  animals  in  the  country. 

A  further  sidelight  on  the  situation  i  the 
fact  that  about  sixty  years  ago  our  animal 
owners  began  to  develop  flocks  and  herds  of 
purebred,  high  priced  animals,  securing  their 
breeding  stock  from  Europe.  This  enhanced' 
the  introduction  of  many  diseases.  We  had 
no  veterinarians  in  the  rural  districts  to  in¬ 
struct  owners  in  the  danger  associated  with 
these  importations  and  :o  live  stock  sanitary 
regulations  01  quarantine  to  safeguard  our 
animal  husbandry.  Among  the  serious  mal¬ 
adies  to  enter  at  that  time  were  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  and  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  former  spread  gradually  in  the 
East  until  finally  its  seriousness  was  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  was  organized  to  control  it,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  veterinarian  as  its  chief.  In  1893, 
Secretary  Rusk  issued  a  proclamation  that 
this  disease  had  been  eliminated  from  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000. 

Tuberculosis  continued  to  be  disseminated 
in  our  cattle  to  sue!  an  extent  that  for  the 
last  years  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  annually  to  hold  it 
check,  and  now  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  to  eradicate  it.  This 
year  $15,000,000  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  federal 
and  state  government,  for 
this  purpose.  Many  times 
that  sum  will  be  needed  to 
accomplish  the  task.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  it  calls 
for  the  destruction  of  large 
numbers  of  high  bred  cattle 
that  have  cost  the  lifetime 
efforts  of  many  breeders  to 
produce.  I  have  referred 
briefly  to  these  plagues  as 
examples  of  what  animal 
diseases  actually  have,  and 
are,  costing,  because  in  early 
years  America  neglected  to 
provide  adequate  veterinary 
service. 

Veterinarians  function  to¬ 
day  as  a  factor  of  economy 
and  safety  to  the  nation  in 

( Continued  on  289) 
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Sweepstake  Prize 
Potatoes  in 
Wisconsin 

Qrand  Championship * 

Corn  in  Missouri 
and — 

First  Premium 
Tobacco  in  North 
Carolina 

are  some  of  the  notable  awards  to  crops  grown 
with  “A A  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  in  1925. 

Year  after  year  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
produce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  crops. 
Their  uneqmled  crop-producing  records  clearly 
reflect  the  practical  value  of  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  more  than  half  a  century  of 
scientific  research  and  actual  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turing  experience.  To  insure  the  largest  yields 
and  best  quality  of  all  crops  use 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address :  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Season’s  Prospects 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 
By  M.  C.  BURRITT 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 

■'Saved  About  $15."  says  I*.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save, 


I  vjf  Pav  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

'  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence;P0sts,Gate^ 

•KITSELMAN  BROS.  BoxaOS  MUNCIti,  INDIANA 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines 

and  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

OIDf'e,  Grown  expressly  to  meet 

.\\  VyUljC  A/f  the  requirements  of  the 

dcOy;  large  Fruit  grower  and 

Home  Maker  unequalled  in 
■iN"  price  and  quality.  War- 

H.-  i:.-a  v-L  ranted  true  to  name.  Our 

forty  years  experience  In 
the  orchard  and  nursery 
enables  us  to  know  and 
produce  the  kind  of  trees 
required  by  the  planters  to 
insure  their  success.  Write 
today  for  our  large  56 
page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog. 

It  ivill  save  you  disappointment  and  money 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SMiirc-lSES 

66  varieties.  Also  bmail  Kurts,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  C.Freedonia.N.Y. 
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FEBRUARY  with 
*•  us  here  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  was  a  good  winter  month, 
steady  cold  and  snow  with  extremes  of 
storm  or  temperature.  It  hardly  thawed 
the  whole  month  through  until  the  26th 
when  we  had  a  heavy  rain  which  took  off 
some  of  the  snow.  The  roads  have  been 
open  at  all  times  and  good.  There  has 
been  much  fine  weather  for  pruning  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  done.  We  have 

about  one-fifth  of 
our  trees  and  acre¬ 
age  pruned  and  the 
brush  piled,  or  50 
per  cent,  more  than 
a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  Most  of  our 
seasons  wood  sup¬ 
ply  is  also  piled 
behind  the  houses 
and  more  manure 
than  usual  has  been 
hauled  to  the  fields. 
It  is  a  pleasant 
feeling  to  be  on 
top  of  or  ahead  of  the  work. 

Farmers  are  now  making  plans  for  the 
season  to  come  and  speculating  on  the  out¬ 
look.  I  have  read  a  number  of  official 
and  private  reports  on  the  agricultural 
outlook  and  I  have  talked  with  a  number 
of  farmers.  While  the  farmer’s  situation 
appears  to  be  gradually  but  continually 
growing  better,  practically  the  outlook  for 
1926  doesn’t  seem  to  be  very  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  1925.  The  livestock 
situation  is  stronger,  but  the  crop  out¬ 
look  is  little  if  any  better. 

Many  May  Flock  to  Cabbage  and 
Potatoes 

The  good  returns  for  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes  to  those  who  had  them,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fortunate  weather  conditions  and 
it  may  lead  to  overplanting  and  resultant 
low  prices  for  these  crops  in  1926.  Wheat 
prices  promise  to  be  rather  stronger  but 
this  depends  on  spring  wheat  planting  and 
yields.  Canning  crops  prices  appear  to 
average  lower.  Beans  are  problematical, 
so  is  fruit.  There  is  no  noticeable  decline 
in  farm  wages,  the  prices  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  seeds,  fertilizers,  or  other  farm 
supplies.  Barring  unexpected  conditions, 
such  as  drouths,  flood,  etc.,  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  about  the  same  general  returns  as  in 
1925,  probably  no  worse,  maybe  slight  j 
better.  This  is  of  course  in  general.  In¬ 
dividual  returns  will  vary  with  location, 
crops  and  circumstances. 

Farmers  seem  to  be  preparing  for  the 
coming  season  with  their  usual  conservat¬ 
ism.  Few  improvements  are  contemplated. 
Old  equipment  is  being  repaired  and 
necessary  replacement  secured  at  auctions 
as  far  as  possible.  Many,  I  judge  more 
than  usual,  are  refusing  to  hire  men  at 
prevailing  wages,  prefering  to  do  what 
they  can  and  let  the  rest  go.  Dr.  Warren 
reports  900  less  hired  men  than  a  year 
ago  in  this  state.  Many  farms  are  for 
sale  and  several  have  been  sold  pretty 
cheap.  Auctions  are  numerous  and  ten¬ 
ants  hard  to  secure.  The  immediate  out¬ 
look  is  rather  discouraging.  Not  long  ago 
I  greeted  a  friend — a  good  Christian  citi¬ 
zen,  a  progressive  farmer,  not  given  to 
criticism.  He  has  sent 
three  children  through 
college  (two  in  agricul¬ 
ture)  and  all  are  gone 
from  the  community. 

“What  have  you  been  do¬ 
ing  this  week,”  I  asked. 

“Raising  more  stuff  to  sell 
at  less  than  cost,”  he  re¬ 
joined,  “and  waiting  for 
my  pay  at  that.”  (Many 
dealers  were  slow  to  pay 
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fidence  to  a  few  years 
hence.  In  its  last 
news  letter  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Spyngfield  pointed  out  that  preliminary 
returns  from  the  Census  indicate  a  de- 
crease  of  2%  in  the  number  of  farms  and 
7%  in  farm  lands  in  New  York  State 
from  1920  to  1925,  and  a  total  decrease 
of  16%  in  combined  acreage  of  grain 
crops,  corn  silage  and  potatoes.  The  larg- 
est  acreage  ever  in  farms  in  New  York 
State  was  in  1880.  Since  that  time  and 
up  to  1925  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
52,304  farms,  a  decline  of  22%.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  land  amounted  to  over  four  and 
one  half  million  acres  or  19%  in  the  last 
45  years.  There  are  17,600  less  men  and 
boys  on  farms  in  New  York  than  one  year 
ago.  What  is'  happening  in  New  York  is 
happening  elsewhere  in  greater  or  lesser 
degrees.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  time— 
when  will  enough  farmers  quit  or  be 
put  out  of  business  to_  bring  production 
into  such  balance  with  consumptive  de¬ 
mand,  as  to  command  a  cost  price  plus  a 
small  profit  for  those  efficient  farmers  who 
are  still  left  in  {he  business  of  farming? 

Better  Times  Coming 

Undoubtedly  the  high  pressure  under 
which  many  farmers  are  now  compelled 
to  work  to  make  ends  meet,  and  the 
efficiency  in  production  whicn  others  have 
acquired  through  the  use  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  modern  scientific  methods  is 
holding  off  that  day.  But  it  will  event¬ 
ually  come.  And  more  than  that,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  will  very  likely  swing  too  far,  as 
it  has  before  and  again  attract  too  many 
farmers  back  into  the  business. 

To  keep  happy  and  reasonably  con¬ 
tented  with  farming  as  a  business  one  needs 
to  keep  this  long  look  ahead  constantly  in 
mind.  It  is  the  hope  of  young  men.  I 
fancy  that  many  of  our  older  and  sub¬ 
stantial  farmers  who  have  lived  through 
poor  times  and  good,  as  have  their  fathers 
before  them,  are  not  much  disturbed. 
They  go  right  on  with  their  business  fol¬ 
lowing  good  established  practices  year 
after  year  and  their  average  is  good.  It  is 
the  young  man  without  adequate  capital, 
with  a  growing  family  to  support  and  op¬ 
portunities  elsewhere  to  compare  with 
farming  who  suffers  and  who  is  filled  with 
doubts  in  these  times  of  depression.  I 
have  faith  to  believe  thac  the  young  men 
who  have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to 
weather  the  storm  will  come  out  all  right 
in  the  end. 


Do  you  know  how  much  timber  you 
have  and  what  it’s  worth?  “Estimat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  timber  in  the  farm  wood- 
lot,”  a  bulletin  of  the  state  college  ot 
agriculture  at  Ithaca,  may  help  you 
figure  it.  Ask  for  E  49. 

*  *  * 

The  Greening  is  still  one  of  the  best 
commercial  apples  for  western  e 
York  or  any  other  part  of  the  state 
where  it  can  be  successfully  grown. 

*  *  * 

The  king  of  optimists  is  the  man  who 
expects  a  good  crop  from  seed  of  un¬ 
known  origin. 


last  fall.)  This  represents 
a  widespread  attitude  and 
point  of  view. 

For  the  long  pull,  how¬ 
ever,  farming  conditions 
are  steadily  improving  and 
I  look  forward  with  ccn- 


Young  Husband — We’ve  quarreled  the  last  tu  > 
all  is  over,  I  leave  now — forever t  . 

“ You  can’t  go,  dear,  I’ve  burned  a  hole  m  y 
pants.” — Judge.  _ - 
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Let’s  Think  About  Farm  Machinery 

Few  Realize  Tremendous  Progress  Made  in  Our  Generation 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


WE  live  in  a  little  village  out  on  the 
South  Shore  of  Long  Island  that  still 
retains  much  of  its  original  rural  at¬ 
mosphere.  Just  north  of  the  village 
is  a  very  prosperous  agricultural  community.  In 
fact  farm  land  adjoins  our  property,  although 
there  is  no  telling  when  it  will  pass  into  building 
lots.  Naturally  this  land  is  high  priced  and  the 
men  Avho  work  the  land,  from  our  place  north 
up  through  Jerusalem,  where  the  old  Quaker 
meeting  house  still  stands,  on  up  to  Hicksville 
and  beyond,  across  the  Hempstead  plains — those 
men  have  to  use  every  means  imaginable  to  re¬ 
duce  their  overhead — to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  per  acre  at  the  lowest  labor  cost.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  use  a  lot  of  machinery. 

The  other  evening  on  my  way  shome  from  the 
depot,  one  of  the  potato  growers  from  just  north 
of  us  was  pulling  away  from  the  freight  siding 
with  a  “swinging”  motor-truck  load  of  fertilizer. 
When  he  got  out  on  the  hard  road  he  “threw7  her 
into  high”  and  away  he  went.  A 
youngster  on  a  bicycle  tried  his  level 
best  to  keep  up  with  him,  but  failed. 

I  could  not  help  but  recall  the  days 
when  a  span  of  husky  drafters  could 
have  handled  only  a  fraction  of  the 
load  on  that  truck  and  their  speed 
would  have  been  a  walk. 

But,  say  those  who  claim  that 
farming  has  been  neglected  in  the 
development  of  machinery,  a  motor 
truck  is  not  strictly  a  farm  machine. 

Very  -ell — allow  meQo  cite  another 
incident. 

Last  fall,  Mart  Sauer  had  quite  a 
patch  of  sweet  corn .  back  of  our 


place.  Ben  Reincke,  Mart’s  right  hand  man, 
pulled  into  that  piece  with  a  tractor  and  1}  the 
first  nightfall  had  turned  over  more  land  than 
three  or  four  teams  and  their  drivers  trudging 
along  at  the  handles,  could  have  plowed — step¬ 
ping  right  along.  When  the  crop  had  gone  to 
market  and  the  stover  was  ready  to  cut,  Ben 
again  went  into  the  field  this  time  with  a  corn 
binder  attached  to  the  tractor.  He  sailed  along 
as  fast  as  an  ordinary  team  would  jog  and  by 
nightfall  the  job  was  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

Years  ago,  the  Fussells  used  to  farm  that  same 
land — w7hen  there  was  no  farm  machinery.  Dave 
Fussell  and  I  watched  Ben  as  he  sailed  along, 
whittling  down  that  crop.  We  both  must  have 
thought  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
“Fred/’  said  Uncle  Dave,  “when  we  farmed  that 
land.  w7e  had  a  whole  gang  of  men  out  there 


with  corn  knives  and  we  couldn’t  begin  to  do  what 
that  machine  is  doing — and  Ben  is  riding  all  the 
while.”  It.  wasn’t  play.  By  night,  Ben  was  a 
tired  boy,  but  he  had  been  doing  a  whale  of  a 
job.  And  so  it  is,  down  along  the  line.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  put  in  by  machinery,  cultivated  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  dug  by  machinery,  graded  by  machinery 
and  hauled  to  market  by  machinery. 

Not  all  sections  are  situated  as  fortunately  as 
is  Long  Island.  Tractors  may  not  be  adaptable 
to  all  sections  and  conditions.  But  the  idea  of 
machinery  is— unless  a  man  has  an  unusual  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheap  labor  available  and  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Horse  drawn  machinery  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  as  any  other.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  dis¬ 
card  “old  Dobbin.” 

Lake,  for  instance  the  lowly  gasoline  engine. 
Think  of  the  aching  backs  it  has  saved  by  the 
elimination  of  the  old  buck  saw,  as  it  drives  a 
buzz  saw  that  eats  through  a  log  in  the  proverbial 
“twinkling  of  an  eye.”  Think  of  the  back  aches 
it  has  saved  pumping  the  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  that  are  needed  to 
water  the  herds  that  grace  our  hill¬ 
sides.  Think  of  the  farm  women 
whose  lives  have  been  made  easier 
because  a  gasoline  engine  brings 
water  through  pipes  and  a  faucet  into 
their  kitchens,  where  years  ago  it  was 
lugged  in  by  the  bucketful.  And  then 
think  of  those  same  little  engines 
r  unning  washing  machine  and 
wringer,  relieving  the  back  breaking 
task  of  standing  over  a  wash  tub 
trying  to  get  a  heavy  pair  of  overalls 
looking  respectable. 

( Continued  on  page  300) 


Keeping  the  Old  Farm  Fertile 

Prize  Winners  and  Other  Letters  in  Our  Contest 


KEEP  all  the  cows  I  can  on  our  farm,  feed- 
ing  good  grain  so  as  to  have  good  manure  and 
make  milk.  T  feed  all  roughage  raised  on 
farm.  I  cut  hay  on  shares,  feeding  my  share. 
I  feed  all  the  pea-vine  ensilage  the  cows  can 
handle.  I  use  all  straw  produced  on  the  farm 
besides  buying  what  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
We  produce  all  the  manure  possible,  spreading 
as  soon  as  possible  after  making,  to  avoid  loss,  and 
spread  where  needed. 

I  save  all  wood  ashes  in  gocd  tight  containers 
and  spread  when  containers  need  emptying,  I 
inoculate  all  legumes  when  they  need  it,  sow  al¬ 
falfa  and  sweet  clover  and  change  the  fields  often. 
I  spread  all  the  pea-vine  manure  I  can  get,  where 
peas  are  not  to  be  grown.  I  practice  crop  rota¬ 
tion,  plowing  under  clover  at  least  every  four 
years.  We  cut  out  brush  and  trees  along  fence 
rows  and  in  cultivated  fields,  make  compost 
heaps  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  spread  this 
when  well  rotted.  I  use  good  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  enough  of  it,  and  sow  lime  when  needed. 
We  are  draining  out  all  wet  spots  in  our  fields 
as  soon  as  wg  can  economically. 

I  keep  three  hundred  hens,  feeding  all  wheat 
and  corn  raised  on  the  farm.  Also  buy  some  feed. 
Li  the  summer  I  fatten  broilers.  All  manure 
from  this  source  is  spread  as  soon  as  the  coops 
are  cleaned  and  spread  very  thin. 

I  put  more  back  on  the  farm  than 
I  take  off.— L.  W.  H.,  New  York. 

>j<  :jc 

It  Pays  to  Feed  the  Land 

EEPING  the  old  farm  fertile, 

■«-■*.  or  rather  making  a  worn  out, 
run  down  farm,  productive,  was  my 
problem  in  the  spring  of  1919  on 
my  arrival  from  the  rich  loam  of 
iowa.  I  keep  all  the  cattle  the  farm 
;V : ' carry,  xemove  manure  daily  with 


a  spreader  and  spread  on  new  seeding  and  seed¬ 
ing  left  for  more  than  two  crops  of  hay,  when  it 
is  turned  over  for  corn.  I  follow  with  oats,  peas 
and  barley  mixture,  then  reseed.  At  this  time 
one  ton  ground  lime-stone  is  applied  and  150 
pounds  of  16%  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  Expen¬ 
sive?  Yes,  but  it  pays.  How  many  acres  per 
year — about  25.  That  gives  us  25  for  corn  also 
25  for  oats,  peas  and  barley — just  about  100  acres 
of  farm  land  with  forty-two  cattle.  Four  horses 
with  a  tractor  does  the  job. 

Is  the  farm  better?  We  cut  more  hay  from 
50  acres  now  than  was  formerly  cut  from  this 
100.  Can  we  grow7  corn?  Yes.  Have  several 
hundred  bushels  of  sound  Iowa  dent  corn,  saved 
our  own  seed  every  year  since  1919.  Is  oats,  peas 
and  barley  a  good  crop?  Yes.  Raise  nearly 
1,000  bushels  yearly  which  w7e  grind  for  our 
cattle— C.  E.  W.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Making  “ Hard-pan”  Productive  a  Man’s 

Size  Job 

HOW  we  have  built  up  and  keep  the  soil  highly 
productive  seems  a  simple  matter  as  we  look 
back.  But  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  when  our 
family  bought  this  farm  it  looked  like  a  man 
sized  job. 

The  farm  had  been  sold  at  sheriff  sale  several 
times  and  with  a  soil  that  had  a  hard-pan  that 


came  up  to  the  third  rail  of  the  fence  we  had  to 
“knuckle  down.”  My  grandfather  followed  a 
strict  five  year  rotation.  One  year  corn,  peas 
or  potatoes,  one  year  oats  with  seed  (timothy,  2 
parts,  medium  red  and  alsike  clover,  one  part) 
and  three  years  hay.  The  new  seeding  was  top- 
dressed  with  plenty  of  manure,  of  which  we  al¬ 
ways  have  a  large  amount,  as  this  is  a  dairy  farm 
and  we  keep  about  forty  head.  Since  1911  we 
have  hauled  out  and  spread  the  manure  daily  with 
very  few  exceptions  the  yea*-  around.  This  last 
item  I  think  has  bee  the  most  important  of  all. 
^  Then  we  have  used  good  fertilizer  wisely  (The 
Farm  Bureau  way).  On  corn  w7e  use  16%  acid 
phosphate  and  manure,  or  4-12-4,  on  peas  we  use 
4-12-4,  on  potatoes  4-8-5  or  2-8-10,  and  on  oats 
and  seeding  16%  acid  phosphate.  I  will  not  give 
the  amount  used  as  it  varies  with  the  soil’s  need. 
We  also  use  some  ground  lime-stone  if  the  soil 
needs  it  and  if  we  can  afford  it,  and  now  and  then 
we  “plow  down”  some  green  manure,  mostly 
clover.  We  have  lowered  the  hard-pan.  Our 
crops  are  our  pride  and  our  neighbor’s  pride  and 
envy. — P.  C.  E.,  New  York. 


;k 


“I  put  more  back  on  the  farm  than  I  take  off.’ 


They  Do  Not  Sell  Hay— Or  Buy  It 

THE  farm  that  I  now  own  has  been  in,  the 
Family  for  fifty  years.  It  consists  of  297 
acres  of  which  35  is  timber,  75  acre,:  that  we  work 
and  the  rest  is  pasture.  We  began 
dairying  in  a  small  way.  Every  year 
raising  calves  from  our  best  milk 
producers  until  now  we  have  60  head 
of  cattle  and  6  horses,  60  hens  and 
one  brood  sow.  In  all  these  years 
two  carloads  of  hay  were  sold. 

We  have  never  bought  a  pound  of 
hay  and  have  always  had  plenty.  The 
manure  has  been  drawn  to  the  field 
every  day  since  we  owned  the  farm* 

( Continued  on  page  288) 
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Editorial  Page  oi  the  American  Agriculturist 

It  •miwrwxwr' I  It  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  the  New  The  third  most  important  proposition  before 

iljtljC/KlljAimj  York  State  Veterinary  College,  the  New  York  the  Legislature  is  whether  or  not  any  reduction 

«  ^mriTITITPI Sfltl  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  the  New  York  will  be  made  this  year  in  the  direct  state  tax  on 

y~|\jKIv U  I/iy  -g-j  gtate  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  the  State  real  estate.  As  our  readers  know,  American 

Founded  1842  F.vneriment’  Stations,  and  all  of  the  State  Schools  Agriculturist  has  been  fighting  for  years  to  do 

•  >r  T  of  4 sericulture  be  transferred  to  the  Department  away  with  this  tax  entirely.  It  probably  will  be 

e'r  E,SSTHC'.,K:  .V  :  :  *.  /  EdfS  of  Education.  impossible  to  do  this  entirely  this  year  but  if 

Fred  W  Ohm . -  -Associate  Editor  in  OTHER  WORDS,  IT  IS  PROPOSED  farm  people  put  up  fight  enough,  it  ought  to  be 

Hugh  L.  Cosline . Assistant  Editor  XPI4T  ALL  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  possible  to  get  a  substantial  reduction  m  this 

G£“Waikiks  HCCKEIT  AdvSSna  MaLagef  EDUCATIONAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  STATE  direct  tax. 

IT  Weaxherby  '  -  -  -  o32  Manager  BE  PUT  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  Now  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  in  every 

'  ■  contributing  staff  '  .  NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD  OF  RE-  possible  way  on  this  whole  tax  situation.  1  he 

Jared'  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  M-  C.  Burntt  CENTS ;  This  will  mean,  if  carried  through,  question  is,  what  are  you  and  what  are  your 

H.  E.  Cook  _  u  i.  tiugies  a  Board  of  Regents— not  a  memoer  of  which  local  organizations  doing?  We  cannot  do  it  all 

*^7)UR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  {s  a  farmer  or  has  any  particular  agricultural  alone.  We  need  your  help.  Are  you.  discussing 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  training  or  sympathy — will  have  control  of  all  and  taking  action  in  yom  local  oiganizations  on 

»,hic!i  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest..  Gf  tpe  state  agricultural  activities  except  those  this  important  tax  problem?  Have  you  written 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  now  under  tbe  management  of  tlie  Department  to  your  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature 

purchased  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Not  only  will  this  in-  urging  that  the  gasoline  tax  be  passed?  Have 

by  our  "subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  elude  your  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Veter-  you  written  demanding  that  the  direct  State  tax 

good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  jnal-y  Medicine,  Home  Economics  and  Forestry,  on  real  estate  be  reduced  greatly  or  abolished  en* 
advertised.  „T  but  d  wfH  include  all  of  the  extension  activities  tirely?  Are  you  studying  your  local  tax  situa- 

Of  these  institutions,  including  the  local  Farm  tion? 

SILiS ?  from  our  advertisers.  _  Bureaus.  H  you  are  doing  none  of  these  things,  how 

g -  ~  .  .  The  farm  peopie  of  this  State,  whether  rightly  can  you  complain  when  your  ruinous  tax  bill 

..Jte-SSfflS*' be  iddrS^S’efthL  mg  °r  SU  SCn  ’  or  wrongly,  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  comes  along?  Taxes  will  continue  to  go  higher 

42=5  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  way  the  Board  of  Regents  has  managed  our  until  farmers  themselye.:  stop  the  present  tendency 

4*1  PWh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  public  schools.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  proposed  toward  too  great  expenditure  of  public  money. 

_ _ _ _ ...  _  _ _  now  to  centralize  and  extend  still  turther  the 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6,  1924,  at  the  Post  power  of  the  Regents  Board  by  putting  all  the  Dean  Cook  Talks  CHI  COWS 

Office  at  Elmira,  n.  Y.,  under  the  Artof  March  6,  1879.  agricultural  education  activities  of  the  State  S~\N  page  290  we  call  your  attention  to  the  first 

0  ,  .  .  .  „  . .  •  cT  3  VPar  under  it.  of  a  series  of  short  discussions  by  your  old 

fhrSeebSyea?sI0forP$2!’ fi?ey years  forV  Canadian  and  There  are  twelve  members  of  the  Board  of  friend,  H.  E.  Cook.  We  are  calling  these  discus* 
foreign,  $2  a  year.  _  Regents,  appointed  for  life  by  the  Legislature,  sions  ’Look’s  Cow  Talks. 

rVuL— ^ inofi  if  Last  year  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  the  farmers  Dean  Cook  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  the 

VUE.  117  Marcn  IcS,  x  of  the  gtete  made  a  determined  effort  to  try  to  Eight  to  talk  about  cows,  for  he  makes  money 

■  ~  “  ‘  z  ~  ~  get  at  least  one  farmer  member  on  the  Board  from  them.  Our  readers  have  always  appreciated 

This  Must  Be  Stopped  of  Regents.  Agriculture  is  not,  and  never  has  Dean  Cook’s  Plowhandle  Talks.  In  these  discus- 

TMe  Hughes  Commission  has  made  its  report  been  recognized  in  the  administration  of  the  De-  sjons  about  cows  and  the  problems  of  dairy- 
to  the  Legislature,  and,  as  usual,  agriculture  partment  of  Education.  Since  1914  there  have  jng,  we  think  Mr.  Cook  has  surpassed  even  his 
gets  a  aw  deal.  Last  mil  the  people  of  New  set  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  sixteen  lawyers,  past  writings  in  American  Agriculturist. 
York  State  voted  to  amend  the  constitution  to  eight  newspaper  men,  one  banker,  one  engineer,  Don’t  miss  them. 

provide  for  the  consolidation  of  the  one  hundred  one  manufacturer,  and  one  physician — and  not  a  - - 

and  nineteen  existing  departments,  commissions  single  farmer.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  patrons  of  Butter  Consumption  Increasing 

and  bureaus  of  the  state  departments  into  twenty  rural  schools  have  so  much  difficulty  with  the  qj^CE  1920  the  consumption  of  butter  in 
or  less  main  departments.  A  Commission  of  Departments?  ^  the  United  States  has  increased  about  thir- 

prominent  men,  headed  by  the  Honorable  Charles  IF  ..HIS  IS  TRUE  OF  YOUR  SCHOOLS,  .  mjjjjon  pounds  per  month.  The  United 
E.  Hughes,  former  United  .States  Secretary  of  WHAT  CHANCE  DO  YOU  THINK  ACR1-  states  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
State,  was  appointed  by  the  State  Legislature  to  CULTURE  WILL  HAVE  RULED  BY  A  statement  that  this  increased  consumption  has 
make  recommendations  to  carry  out  the  spirit  STATE  BOARD  OF  THIS  KIND;  greatly  stimulated  the  American  dairy 

of  the  amendment.  K  mosf  dangerous  proposition  so  tar  as  industry. 

In  the  main,  and  so  far  as  the  general  govern-  the  public  affairs  of  agriculture  aie  concerned  But  there  is  much  room  for  even  greater  use1 
ment  is  concerned,  the  recommendations  of  the  that  has  been  seriously  proposed  and  we  intend  0£  butter.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  but- 
Commission  are  excellent,  but  if  its  recommenda-  to  fight  it  to  the  last  ditch.  We  know  that  when  ter  jn  Canada,  for  example,  is  around  twenty- 
tions  bearing  upon  agriculture  are  carried  out,  the  proposition  is  once  thoroughly,  understood  seven  pounds  a  year,  compared  with  only  sev- 
IT  WILL  BE  THE  WORST  BLOW  THAT  there  will  be  such  a  burst  of  indignation  from  the  enteen  pounds  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
THE  FARMERS  OF  THIS  STATE  HAVE  people  of  the  State  from  St.  Lawrence  to  Suffolk  the  p]aces  where  the  consumption  of  butter 
RECEIVED  IN  A  GENERATION.  and  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  that  the  Legislature  might  well  be  increased  is  right  on  the  farm 

The  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  gov-  will  never  dare  to  put  this  1  ©commendation  into  itself. 

erned  by  the  State  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar-  effect.  .  - 

kets  is  left  much  as  it  is  now,  with  the  additional  The  place  for  agriculture,  whether  it  be  agricul-  Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

recommendation  that  the  present  State  Fair  Com-  tural  administration  or  agricultural  education,  is  Country  of 

mis  ion  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  in  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Other-  A™  up  m  the  famous ^  ^er  "ho/  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  in  a  division  to  be  wise,  why  have  an  agricultural  department?  *  a  fri^d  of  mine  that  he  likes 

known  as  the  Division  of  State  Fair.  It  is  recom-  these  chestnuts,  and  in  particular  liked  the  story 

mended  that  the  State  Fair  Commission  should  The  Tax  Situation  At  Albany  j  toj(]  a  while  ago  about  the  boys  whose  father 

bf  VtLt  b She  Comniissioner  o /^Agriculture  LJERE  is  the  way  your  tax  situation  stands  at  was  not  satisfied  with  the  cat  hole  they  had  cat 

of  the  Senate  1  he  Commissioner  ot  Abicu  t  U  thi  4riting  Owing  largely  to  the  into  the  barn  because  the  barn  door  covered  it 

will  be  the  chairman  ot  the  State  Fatr  Com, ms-  Altagr  made  when  the  door  was  open.  This  made  him  think  o 

SI  The^ecomn^ndation  to  leave  as  it  is  at  present  for  several  years,  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  the  following  yarn,  which  pleased  me  and  mayb 

the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  is  most  hooks  providing  for  nine  million  dollars  more  willow  yom  mill 

CounciA'of  ^  hW  was'fl^.trdlob,  dtere  was  a  Dntch  fanner 

Council  ol  I  aims  and  lUaiKers  are  re  a  ,  1  factor  in  reducing  who  one  day  was  unable  to  make  the  trip  to  hie 

lhf%h?kZeVhavLv?L“ceNed  from' WeTtaJe  the  taxes  in  country  school’districts,  particularly  distant  mill  and  so  had  to  send  his  boy.  He  put 

Department;  ^  ^  V™  <***-  ^  “p  is  most  £"****^8 

„„  JeLhTDepTrtmem'is  alsoP  a  slop  in  the  right  Fa.m  people  should  keep  an  eagle  eye  or  the  miller  to  see  that  he  returned  the  right  amount 

Z  re  S  ruing  angrily 

F=£  "^Commendation  which  will 

arouse  the ’wrath  of  every  farmer  in  the  State  ways  and  will  be  another  help  to  farmers  m  re-  CORN  TO  DE  MILL  I  \  ILL  GO 
when  he  knows  about  it  is  that  the  New  York  dueing  the  very  high  road  taxes.  bLU  * 
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Foundations  Laid  for  Great  Dairy  Federation 


Fairness  the  Outstanding  Feature  of  Big  Utica  Meeting 


EVERYONE  who  has  at  heart  the  interests 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  milk  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  has 
every  reason  to  be  greatly  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting  at  Utica,  Wednesday, 
March  3.  More  than  two  hundred  elected  dele¬ 
gates  from  most  of  the  important  milk  producing 
counties  in  New  York  State  and  several  dele¬ 
gates  from  other  states  in  the  territory,  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  it  is  hoped  may  become  a 
federation  of  all  the  several  milk  marketing 
groups.  All  of  these  marketing  groups,  including 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Sheffield  Farms  Pro¬ 
ducers,  the  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  the 
Eastern  States  Assn.,  and  the  independent  produc¬ 
ers,  were  represented  by  large  delegations  of  real 
cow  milking  farmers. 

In  addition  to  the  delegates,  there  a /ere  around 
three  hundred  interested  farmers,  organization 
representatives  and  others  who  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  by  invitation  of  Chairman 
Peter  Ten  Eyck,  but  voting  privilege  was  restrict¬ 
ed  to  delegates  approved  by  a  credentials  commit¬ 
tee  of  five,  consisting  of  one  from  each  of  the 
marketing  groups. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Woodcock,  of  Edwards,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Watertown  delegates  conference 
of  Feb.  4,  explained  that  his  committee  wished  to 
nominate  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  for  several  reasons :  “Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  is  a  milk  producer ;  he  is  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  existing  groups ;  he  has  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  excellent  ability  in  conduct¬ 
ing  affairs  of  this  kind  and  is  president  of  •  — 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureau  Associations.”’ 


No.  1  Properly  organized. 

No.  2  With  membership  available  to  actual  pro¬ 
ducers  or  producers  organizations  operating  in  the 
territory  commonly  known  as  the  New  York  milk 
shed. 

No.  3  Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for  the 
sale  of  milk  and  its  products. 

No.  4  Equalized  payment  plan  subject  to  grade 
and  differentials. 

No.  5  Comprehensive  financing  plan,  just  and 
equitable  to  all  members. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  following  organizations 
appoint  a  committee  of  eleven  delegates  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  develop  a  plan  for  effecting  such  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  existing  organizations,  and  be  it, 

RESOLVED,  that  this  committee  consist  of  two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  following  groups, 
viz.:  Eastern  States,  Sheffields  Producers,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Non-Poolers,  Independents,  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  Mr.  Peter  G.  TenEyck  be 
asked  to  act  as  chairman  of  said  committee. 

A  resolution  from  the  floor  recommended  that 
when  this  committee  is  formed  its  findings  be 
restricted  to  those  things  upon  which  it  is  able  to 
reach  unanimous  agreement.  Other  resolutions 
voiced  a  request  to  the  representatives  and  sena¬ 
tors  in  Congress  from  states  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  to  take  measures  to  increase  the  tariff 
on  milk  and  milk  products,  and  a  request  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge  to  raise  the  tariff  rate  on  butter  in 
the  tariff  schedule  now  before  him. 

The  delegates  were  given  very  able  assistance 
by  Prof.  Ross  of  Ithaca  in  their  consideration  of 
the  danger  of  western  milk  invading  the  New 
York  market.  Prof.  Ross  is  associated  with  Prof. 
G.  F.  Warren,  author  of  the  “Warren  Formula”, 


For  a  United  Dairy  Industry 


in  the  Dept,  of  Rural  Economics  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Pie  explained  that  while  some 
whole  milk  is  being  shipped  from  Canada  and 
from  western  producing  centers,  the  l  .rgest  ship¬ 
ments  consist  of  cream  and  that  competition  in 
this  direction  is  increasing  rapidly  and  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  about  this  meeting 
was  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  tolerance  which 
was  evident  throughout,  and  the  very  evident  de¬ 
sire  of  all  these  lay  dairymen  from  throughout 
the  territory  to  get  together  on  common  ground. 
Frank,  open,  dispassionate  discussion  failed  to 
reveal  outstanding  differences  in  the  basic  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  producers  in  the  different  groups. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  provided  for  the 
proposed  committee  of  eleven.  Through  this 
committee  it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  all  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  territory  may  be  united  for  their  com¬ 
mon  advancement. 

Federal  Tax  on  Automobiles  Reduced 

NE  of  the  good  features  of  the  tax  bill  which 
has  just  passed  Congress  is  the  reduction  in 
the  Federal  tax  on  automobiles.  Before  the  re¬ 
duction,  the  Federal  tax  was  five  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacturers’  prices.  Under  the  new  law,  this 
has  been  reduced  to  three  per  cent.,  and  the  tax 
on  trucks  and  on  all  parts  and  tires  has  been 
removed  entirely.  This  reduction  will  amount  to 
a  considerable  saving  to  ever  purchaser  of  a  new 
car,  and  to  all  present  owners  of  cars  by  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  repairs  and  tires.  In  this  saving,  farmers, 

_  who^  are  large  users  of  automobiles  and 

trucks,  will  have  a  big  share. 

This  reduction  gives  American  Agri- 


Mr.  Ten  Eyck’s  evident  fairness  in  pre¬ 
siding  was  widely  commended  by  dele¬ 
gates  of  all  groups. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting  is  due  the  committee  which  ar¬ 
ranged  for  it.  They  are:  W.  B.  Wood¬ 
cock,  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  (Inde¬ 
pendent)  ;  J.  A.  Harter,  Parish,  Oswego 
Co,,  (Non-Pool)  ; "E.  B.  Johnson,  Clair- 
mont,  Jefferson  Co.  (Dairymen’s  Lea¬ 
gue)  ;  James  Lomber,  New  Brenan,  Lewis 
Co.,  (Sheffield  Farms)  ;  Earl  Laidlaw, 
Gouyeneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  (one  farm 
m  pool,  3  farms  independent)  ;  Louis 
Branche,  Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  (Dairy¬ 
men  s  League)  ;  F.  O.  Ross,  Lowville, 
Cewis  Co.,  (Independent)  ;  W.  M.  Slack, 
black  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  (Independ¬ 
ent )  ;  Frank  Taylor,  Dexter,  Jeffer  son 
Co.,  (Independent). 

A  host  of  suggestions  all  aimed  to  pro¬ 
mote  closer  relations  ’among  the  groups 
'vere  made  to  the  meeting  by  the  dele¬ 
gates.  ihese  suggestions  were  crystaliz- 
ed  by  a  Resolutions  Committee  and  adopt- 
tu  by  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  accepting  with  slight  changes  the 
so-called  “Johnson  plan”  as  presented  at 
Vatertown  on  Feb.  4,  and  creating,  in 
a<  "-'tion  a  committee  to  develop  a  plan  for 
t  Acting  a  federation  of  existing  organi¬ 
sations. 

- J  F  ^eso^lltions  Committee  consisted 
J)  U  Ross  (Independent),  Lowville, 

‘  ( elected  from  the  floor  to  be  chair¬ 
man,  and  five  members  nominated  by  the 
Van°us  groups  in  caucus.  These  five 
'vere  M.  B.  Garlock,  Eastern  States;  G. 

‘  pimmock,  Dairymen’s  League;  J.  L. 

,.  ra,g,  Sheffields;  W.  S.  Woodcock,  In¬ 
dependent;  R.  C.  Baldwin,  Non-Pool. 

( he  resolutions  follow.: 

that  we  acting  as  such 
inter?*?®®  -d°  unanJm°usly  agree  that  the 
*  ‘e,  ,  ot  all  dairymen  can  best  be  con- 

7  i  through  one  United  Dairymen’s  Asso- 
ble»°il.°Pieratin®  under  fundamental  princi- 
foIlL?-1.  1  we  recommend  and  endorse  as 


HPHE  Utica  milk  meeting  was  all  we  hoped  it  might  be.  It  was 

representative.  It  was  fair  and  tolerant.  It  was  constructive.  It 
laid  foundations.  A  structure  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  East  may  be  built  on  these  foundations  if  the 
same  spirit  and  willingness  to  meet  the  other  fellow  half  way 
continues.  If  any  men  or  group  of  men  through  selfish  or 
demagogic  reasons  tries  to  block  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  eastern 
dairymen  to  iron  out  their  difficulties  and  get  together,  it  would 
be  better  that  a  millstone  be  tied  about  the  necks  of  such  ob¬ 
structionists  and  that  they  be  “cast  into  the  uttermost  depths 
of  the  sea!” 

This  is  no  time  to  bicker  and  whine  and  find  fault.  Of  course 
there  are  mistakes.  Of  course  there  will  be  mistakes  but  let  him 
who  has  never  made  any  cast  the  first  stone.  This  is  the  time 
to  overlook  the  other  fellow’s  mistakes  and  the  other  dairy 
organizations’  faults.  It  is  a  time  for  all  to  work  together  to  find 
and  carry  out  a  plan  which  may  solve  the  problem  of  better  mar¬ 
kets  for  dairy  products. 

In  1783  the  United  States  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  which  ended  the  Revolution.  But  while  the  war  was 
over,  it  seemed  that  the  country’s  troubles  had  just  begun.  The 
thirteen  separate  states,  like  the  present  milk  organizations,  be¬ 
gan  quarreling  among  themselves.  For  six  long  years  pande¬ 
monium  and  chaos  reigned.  European  countries  refused  to  make 
treaties  with  a  nation  that  was  a  nation  in  name  only.  Quarrels 
sprang  up  about  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  The  states  that  had 
no  seaports  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  states  where  the  goods  were 
received..  Trade  wars  and  boycotts  reigned  between  the  states. 
A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Rhode  Island.  The  farmers’  garrets 
were  filled  with  continental  currency  but  they  saw  their  cattle 
driven  off,  their  homesteads  sold  and  mortgages  foreclosed. 

Instead  of  presenting  a  bold  united  front  to  the  world,  we 
were  a  joke,  preyed  upon  and  laughed  at  by  all  nations — just  as 
all  the  commercial  world  is  laughing  at  the  dairymen  now. 
Alexander  Hamilton  said:  “There  is  scarcely  anything  that 
can  move  the  pride  or  degrade  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation  which  we  do  not  experience.”  Washington  declared  that 
we  were  “Moving  upon  crutches  and  tottering  to  our  fall.” 

But  finally  common  sense  began  to  assert  itself.  Wise  men 
saw  that  the  quarreling  among  men  whose  every  interest  lay  in 
cooperation  was  ruining  everybody,  so  these  men  met  and  drew 
up  the  most  perfect  instrument  ever  written  by  men,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution  they  wrote  this  preamble: 

IVe  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare;  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America ” 

How  often  in  the  past  few  years  have  I  thought  how  similar 
conditions  among  dairymen  and  their  organizations  here  in  the 
East  are  to  that  troubled  time  of  the  Nation  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  But  there  are  some  glimmerings  of  light  ahead. 
The  Utica  meeting  and  the  wise  men  from  ail  the  different  or¬ 
ganizations  have  started  to  build  some  foundations.  In  the 
name  of  your  home,  of  your  prosperity,  I  plead  with  you  to  for¬ 
get  animosity,  past  mistakes,  and  rally  together  to  build  a  united 
dairy  industry. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


culturist  considerable  pride  because  we 
have  worked  steadily  for  it  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  of  reduction  of  farm  taxes.  Sever¬ 
al  months  ago  we  stated  in  an  editorial  in 
part  as  follows : 

Here  is  another  way  in  which  most 
farmers  pay  a  rather  heavy  tax,  from  which 
they  receive  little  or  no  benefit.  In  1917, 
as  a  war  act,  the  Federal  government  levied 
a  tax  on  automobiles.  *  *  *  These  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  manufacturer,  who  simply  adds 
-them  to  the  original  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  car  and  thereby  passes  these  taxes  on 
dire'ctly  to  the  buyer  of  cars. 

“If,  for  instance,  you  buy  a  car  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  you  pay  fifty  dollars  tax. 
As  this  is  a  Federal  tax,  it  is  of  little  of  no 
benefit  to  the  average  citizen.  The  average 
farmer  will  not  object  to  ordinary  state  li¬ 
cense  tax  on  his  car  nor  to  a  gasoline  tax, 
from  which  money  he  receives  some  benefit 
in  the  building  of  roads.  But  the  automobile 
has  now  come  to  be  a  farm  necessity,  used 
as  much  for  business  as  it  is  for  pleasure, 
and  the  placing  of  an  unnecessary  tax  bur¬ 
den  on  it,  which  brings  no  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  is  unjust  and  unnecessary.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  revenues  are  now  adequate  without  this 
tax.  It  was  levied  as  a  war  emergency  act, 
but  no  emergency  longer  exists  and  it  should 
be  repealed.” 

Later,  we  wrote  another  editorial 
favoring  repeal  of  the  tax,  and  urging  our 
people  to  write  their  Congressmen  about 
it.  Many  did  write  and  telegraph.  The 
reduction  does  not  take  effect  until  thir¬ 
ty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but 
many  of  the  automobile  companies  have 
already  given  their  customers  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction. 


If  youth  only  knew;  if  old  age  only 
could  do. — Proverbs  of  France. 

*  *  * 

“Beware  of  one  who  is  always  laugh¬ 
ing,  as  a  fool;  and  of  one  who  never 
laughs,  as  a  knave.” — Proverbs  of  Spain. 
*  *  * 

“Life  is  good  when  in  the  world  we  are 
a  necessary  link,  and  one  with  all  the  liv¬ 
ing.” — Maykov. 
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the  Experts 

recommend 

A  CASEIN 
SPREADER 

do  you  know 
how  to  buy  the 
right  kind  ? 

Every  grower  who  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  government  bulletins  and 
farm  journals  for  the  past  few  years 
has  learned  the  value  of  adding  a 
Casein  Spreader  to  the  spray.  With¬ 
out  a  spreader,  the  ordinary  spray 
mixture  is  deposited  in  drops,  and 
leaves  much  of  the  surface  exposed 
to  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 
And  a  spotty  spray  often  causes 
blotches  that  lower  the  grading  of 
the  fruit. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
experts  recommend  the  addition  of 
a  Casein  Spreader,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “calcium  caseinate.” 


The  Right  Kind  is  Important 

What  is  the  best  way — the  sure 
way — to  buy  it? 


KAY50 


SPRAY  SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


Above:  Arsenate  of  lead  without  Kayso: 
note  uneven  coating. — At  Left: 
Arsenate  of  lead  'with  Kayso. 


Scientific  tests  and  actual  field’  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  prov¬ 
ed  that  Kayso  is  the  ideal  spreader 
and  adhesive.  Many  authorities  speci¬ 
fy  Kayso  by  name,  and  we  have 
letters  that  indicate  the  successful  use 
of  Kayso  on  thousands  of  acres  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  shade  trees. 

For  every  spraying — in  any  sea¬ 
son — or  with  any  kind  of  material 
—Kayso  spreads  the  spray  and  males 
it  stay.  It  is  equally  effective  with 
Lime  -  Sulfur,  Bordeaux,  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  Nicotine,  Whitewash,  and 
as  an  emulsifier  in  the  home-making 
of  oil  sprays. 

Kayso  costs  so  little  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  spray  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  it  is  poor  economy  not  to 
put  Kayso  into  every  mixture. 

So  when  you  buy  your  spray  mate¬ 
rials  always  protect  your  investment 
by  buying  enough  Kayso  for  all  your 
spraying  and  dusting.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  full 
particulars. 


GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 
175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Overhauling  the  Spray  Kig* 

A  GGRAVATING  delays,  due  to  break- 
1  V  downs  of  the  spray  rig  may  be  largely 
avoided  by  a  thorough  overhauling  before 
the  spraying  season  begins.  The  engine 
will  need  some  repairs,  such  as  grinding 
valves,  putting  in  new  piston  rings,  tighten¬ 
ing  bearings,  and  an  overhaul  of  the  igni¬ 
tion  system. 

The  pump  is  the  part  of  the  actual 
sprayer  most  likely  to  need  repair.  The 
boxes  will  probably  need  new  packing, 
the  pistons  are  likely  to  need  new  plunger 
washers,  or  perhaps  entirely  new  pistons, 
and  valve  seats  and  valves  may  need  to 
be  replaced.  Bearings  on  the  pump  and 
agitator  should  be  examined  or  replaced, 
new  packing  placed  in  -the  boxes  and  any 
broken  paddles  on  the  agitator  replaced. 

The  pressure  regulator  will  need  to  be 
cleaned  and  greased,  new  packing  placed 
around  the  stem  and  a  new  rubber  dia- 
phram  at  the  base  if  this  type  of  regula¬ 
tor  is  used. 

All  hose  should  be  tested  at  a  pressure 
above  what  will  be  used  in  the  field.  New 
brass  or  copper  strainers  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  and  all  hose  connections  should  be 
made  tight.  After  overhauling  it  is  good 
insurance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  the  repair 
parts  most  likely  to  be  needed,  such  as 
packing,  hose  clamps,  bolts,  spark  plugs 
and  washers. 


“Dehorning”  Weakens  Fruit 
Trees 

We  have  an  old  orchard  that  has  had  lit¬ 
tle  care  for  a  number  of  years.  The  trees 
are  so  tali  that  it  is  a  lot  of  work  to  pick 
the  apples.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
whether  it  will  pay  us  to  try  to  lower  the 
tops  of  these  trees  by  dehorning.— D.  R., 
New  York. 

'  |  ’HIS  will  depend  mainly  on  the  type 
1  of  growth  of  your  trees.  If,  as  some 
we  have  seen,  it  is  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  to  the  first  branches,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  be  profitable  to  try  to  lower  them. 
Such  trees  were  caused  by  too  close  plant¬ 
ing  and  improper  pruning  when  the  trees 
were  young. 

Where  the  tree  has  some  good  vigorous 
side  branches,  it  will  probably  be  possible 
to  cut  back  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
danger  in  cutting  back  trees  severely  is 
that  the  leaf  area  is  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  trees  are  weakened  and 
they  winter  kill.  The  danger  of  this  is 
lessened  if  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  one 
year  and  the  rest  the  following  year. 
Some  orchardists  feel  that  they  do  not 
want  the  trees  unless  they  are  lowered  and 
so  cut  them  back  and  take  a  chance  that 
they  will  survive.  The  branches  should  be 
cut  back  near  strong  lateral  branches.  This 
will  promote  the  vigor  of  this  branch  and 
there  will  be  fewer  water  sprouts. 


Sweet  Cherries  Will  Not  Stand 
Cold 

Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  frost  cracks 
in  the  trunks  of  sweet  cherry  trees? — 
L.  B.  R.,  New  York. 

'  |  ’HE  sweet  Terry  wil.  not  stand  hard 
A  winters.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent 
such  frost  injury  and  sweet  cherries  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  grown  where  the  cold  is 
severe  enough  to.cause  cracking. 


Add  Hydrated  Lime  to  Lime 
Sulphur 

Will  the  addition  of  hydrated  lime  to  lime 
sulphur  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage?  If 
so  how  much  should  be  mixed  with  the 
spray? — H.  L.  B.,  New  York. 

'  I  ’HE  addition  of  hydrated  lime  to  lime 
*■  sulphur  will  partially  stop  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  according  to  repo.ts 
from  the  Geneva  experiment  station.  In¬ 
jury  from  lime  sulphur  is  more  likely  to 
occur  when  lead  arsenate  is  added.  This 
causes  a  chemical  change  which  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  lime.  Five  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  in  each  ioo  gallons  of  spray 
is  enough. 
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Quic% 

Germination 


This  year  much  northwestern  alfalfa 
germinates  only  45  to  50%  because  it 
has  an  unusually  hard  seed  coat.  In 
order  to  get  a  higher  percentage  of 
immediate  germination,  G.  L.  F.  Seed 
Service  double  scarifies  G.  L.  F.  alfalfa 
seed.  Scarification  breaks  the  seed 
coat  and  permits  the  soil  moisture  to 
get  thru  it.  Tests  show  as  high  as  92  % 
immediate  growth.  As  a  result,  with 
G.  L.  F.  seed  you  get  a  quick  catch  and 
a  bounteous  crop,  and  need  less  seed 
to  the  acre. 

Double  Single  Dn- 
Scarified  Scarified  treated 


Ontario 

Variegated  818.00 
Grimm  28.40 

N.W.  Common  15.00 


Prices  Per  Bu. 

$17.10 

27.60 

14.40 


$16.20 

26.40 

13.80 


Put  up  in  pecks;  half  bushels;  bushels;  one 
and  a  half  bushels;  and  two  bushel  packages. 


G.  L.  F,  Seed  Corn 


90  to  98%  Quick,  Vigorous  Sprouts 


Sweepstakes 
Luce’s  Favorite 
Learning 
Pride  of  North 
G.  L.  F.  High  Bred 
Early  Golden  Glow 
Cornell  No.  11 
Yellow  Flint 
King  Phillip 
Golden  Nugget 


$4.00  Bu. 

4.00 

2.60 

}% 

2.85 

It 

3.75 

It 

3.50 

»» 

3.75 

n 

3.50 

>8 

3.50 

It 

3.50 

II 

FREIGHT  PAID— SACKS  FREE 


Order  now  for  later  shipment 
Pay  on  arrival 


Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


tAWBEW^j, 

asssgJgp 

/Delicious— Healthful 

»ble.Itpaystogrowthem 

ie  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 


THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO 

Box  350,  Rockfall,  Connecticut 
Offering-  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 

Dr.  Shaw,  for  1925--b  s 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  APP 

Tihiii  /y f  TiVnit  Tvpp.s.  Ornamenuw 


e “REBPATH” 

New  Raspbern 

ds  a  crop  in  Fall  oflst 5 ^fal 
jy  crop  2nd  Summer. 

notpurple)RaspberryJp 

ids  shipping  well.  Cdt;‘'  ", 
11  Fruits,  free.  Write  today 
r _  Pulaski,  ru 
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stay  up  with  the  stars  / 


Stars  of  the  screen! 

— First  National’s  galaxy  of  brilliant 
players— all  the  world  admires  them. 

Waiting  up  to  see  them  PAYS!  The 
biggest  thrills! — the  richest  fun!  —  the 
highest  class  entertainment. 

Yes!  great  stars!— and  great  Dramas 
and  choice  Comedies  for  the  stars  to 
enact.  That’s  the  combination  First 
National  Pictures  give  you. 

First  National  —  America’s  great  creative  insti¬ 
tution  of  entertainment  —  believes  in  using  the 
finest  talent  in  every  detail  of  picture-making. 
That’s  why  you  see  so  many  stars  under  this  en¬ 
tertainment  trade-mark. 

—and  why  First  National  finds  the  great  picture- 
themes — with  a  big  staff  of  story-finding  experts 
forever  reading,  reading  the  world’s  greatest 
books  and  plays  —  for  stories  that  inspire  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  stars. 

That’s  why  First  National 
Pictures  are  always  worth 
while. 


First  National  Pictures 
that  You’ll  Enjoy 


“Graustark”  —  Norma  Talmadge  In  a  glorious 
modern  romance  —  from  the  wonderful  novel  by 
George  Barr  McCutcheon.  The  love  of  a  princess 
and  a  gallant  American.  The  clash  of  swords  In 
royal  halls, 

“The  Live  Wire”— Johnny  Hines,  the  famous 
comedian  of  pep,  action  and  nerve,  In  the  biggest 
package  of  laughs  and  thrills  he  has  ever  offered. 
A  New  York  reporter  in  the  cogs  of  a  Kentucky 
mountaineers’  feud. 

“T he  Dark  Angel”— Ronald  Colman  and  Vilma 
Banky  —  the  screen’s  great  lover  and  the  world 
famous  beauty  in  an  inspiring  drama  of  heart 
beats  and  drum  beats  In  war  time. 

‘‘The  Pace  that  Thrills” — Ben  Lyon  and  Mary 
Astor  in  the  fastest  moving  movie  your  eyes  have 
seen.  A  prize  fight, a  bull  fight  and  a  real  auto  race 
—and  romance,  too. 

“ Classified ”  —  Corinne  Griffith,  the  orchid -like 
beauty  in  a  big  pulsing  drama  of  the  working 
girl  of  today— from  Edna  Ferber’s  great  story. 

“Why  Women  Love” — Blanche  Sweet  and  a  great 
cast  In  a  thrilling  drama  of  rum  runners  and  a 
big  battle  for  love  in  a  lighthouse.  The  girl  who 
waits  while  the  man  wanders  on  the  sea. 

“ The  Beautiful  City” — Richard  Barthelmess  and 
Dorothy  Gish  portray  a  wonderful  romance  of 
the  Ghetto— the  heart-beats  of  hidden  humanity 
—a  brave  pair  winning  their  way  tothesunlight 
of  happiness. 

“The  New  Commandment”—  Blanche  Sweet  and 
Ben  Lyon  portray  the  girl  who  fled  from  the 
wolves  of  Montmartre,  and  the  boy  who  had 
tried  to  reshape  a  wealth-warped  life.  From  Col. 
Frederick  Palmer’s  novel  “invisible  Wounds.” 

“The  Scarlet  Sain  t”— with  Mary  As  tor  and  Lloyd 
Hughes.  The  revelation  of  young  womanhood 
rebelling  against  a  marriage  that  would  tie  her 
to  old  age !  A  drama  of  New  Orleans  society,  the 
race  track  and  the  Mardi  Gras. 

“We  Modems”— Colleen  Moore  in  an  adaptation 
from  Israel  Zangwill’s  stage  success.  Fifty  laughs 
for  every  tear,  and  thrills  galore.  Showing  that 
"flappers’”  are  out  of  date— that  “moderns”  are 
here  to  stay. 

“The  Unguarded  Hour ”  —  Milton  Sills  as  the 
bachelor  who  had  fled  from  love, and  Doris  Ken¬ 
yon  as  the  madcap  maid  who  is  out  to  win  his 
heart.  What  happened  in  the  unguarded  hour  of 
this  glorious  romance  will  thrill  you. 

“ Clothes  Make  the  Pirate”— Leon  Errol,  the  fa¬ 
mous  stage  comedian,  and  Dorothy  Gish  in  a 
side-splitting  comedy.  Love-taps  from  a  rolling 
pin  in  the  hands  of  his  damejurned  him  into  a 
bold  buccaneer. 

“The  Splendid  Road”— Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Lionel 
Barrymore  and  Robert  Frazer  in  a  pulsating 
romance  of  the  California  Gold  Rush  in  '49.  A  tre¬ 
mendous,  thrilling  portrayal  of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  chapters  in  American  history. 

"Joanna”— Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Jack  Mulhall. 
What  would  you  do  If  you  got  a  million  dollars  to 
spend?  She  got  it  —  and  spends  it  right  before 
your  eyes.  Your  money’s  worth  in  laughs  and 
thrills. 


fyarthebness. 


of  the  Stars  You  Enjoy 
when  you  follow 
First  Notional  Pictures 
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Twice  the  Value 
in  Plant  Food* 


but  not 


Twice  the  Price/ 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow.  Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 

For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8-4  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  the  station — haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the 
held — drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 


“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food 
— but  not  twice  the  price.” 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 

Multiple-Strength 

fertilizers 


Dealers : 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 


Sell'  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 


MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day. 


better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-EOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


International  Agricultural  (orporation 

MANUFACTURERS  •  1  OF  Hl^H  GRADE  V-/  FERTILIZERS 


Dept.  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name . 


Address. 


Town- 


State. 
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The  Cream  of  the  Crop 

All  Northern  Grown  from  selected  Stock 
Seed,  planted  on  soils  especially  adapted  to 
each  variety. 

Our  Early  Ohios,  for  instance,  are  grown 
ip  one  certain  section  where  the  average 
yield  is  200-300  bushels  per  acre,  our  Irish 
Cobblers  in  another  where  the  production  is 
around  100  barrels  per  acre  year  after 
year,  and  our  famous  Dibble’s  Russet  seems 
to  give  wonderful  results  wherever  grown. 
As  grown  by  us,  however,  they  usually 
grow  rank  and  green  till  killed  by  frost, 
untouched  by  bugs  and  blight.  Last  year,  on 
the  farm  of  our  Treasurer,  tlie  crop  of 
Russets  was  over  4,000  bushels,  while  on 
many  near-by  farms,  some  other  varieties  were  hardly 
worth  digging  and  several  crops  were  never  harvested. 
»  Don’t  you  want  to  try  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  on 
your  farm  this  year? 

Early  Ohios  Dibble’s  Russets  Carman  No.  3 

Irish  Cobblers  Dibble’s  Moneymakers  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Early  Manistees  Green  Mountains  Rural  New  Yorker 

Early  Rose  Gold  Coin  Uncle  Sam 

In  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads,  and  the  price 
is  right. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  special  price  list.  Free. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Soy 
Beans,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 
“Everything  for  the  Farm” 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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oMore  About  Clover  Seed 

Northern  Grown  Survives  Winter  Weather 


'  I  ’HE  relative  value  of  northern  grown 
A  domestic  clover  seed  as  it  compares 
with  the  foreign  product,  was  very  em¬ 
phatically  brought  out  by  Professor  R. 
G.  Wiggans  in  one  of  his  talks  during 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Professor  Wig¬ 
gans  has  been  conducting  a  number  of 
tests  that  have  been  running  since  1920. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
he  has  obtained: 


Source  of  Seed 

Dry  Wt.  Yield 
1920-21  1922-23 

Per  Acre 
1924-25 

DOMESTIC 

Michigan  . 

2537 

7051 

Oregon  . 

— 

5805 

All  others  .  .  . . 

,  . - - 

2233 

6660 

FOREIGN 

French  . 

1522 

6915 

Chilean  . 

833 

6984 

Italian  . 

79 

4501 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1924- 
25,  foreign  seed  was  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured  and  produced  a  good  crop.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wiggans  pointed  out  however, 
that  the  season  in  question  was  an  un¬ 
usually  good  clover  year  so  that  even 
Italian  seed  produced  a  crop.  To  show 
the  unreliability  of  this  foreign  seed, 
however,  he  called  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  the  season  of  1922-23  which 
was  a  bad  year  for  clover.  In  that  year 
French  seed  which  is  the  best  of  the 
foreign  grown  clover  seed,  produced 
only  60  per  cent  as  much  per  acre  as 
American  seed  while  Chilean  seed  pro¬ 
duced  half  as  much  as  that  and  Italian 
seed  practically  failed  entirely. 

There  is  not  domestic  seed  produced 
to  supply  the  demand. 

French  Seed  Survives  Mild  Winter 

During  his  talk  on  clover  seed,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wiggans  referred  regretfully  to 
the  fact  that  some  seed  companies  have 
taken  the  figures  for  last  year  and  used 
them  quite  freely  as  a  basis  for  the 
statement  that  foreign  seed  does  as  well 
as  domestic  seed.  He  said:  “Under 
ideal  conditions  French  seed  might  pro¬ 
duce  a  splendid  crop  but  conditions  in 
New  York  State  are  not  ideal.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  have  a  year  like  last  year 
which  is  so  favorable  that  even  Italian 
seed  does  well.  Then  we  go  ahead  the 
next  year  and  buy  our  seed  from  the 
same  source  and,  if  conditions  are  un¬ 
favorable,  we  lose  our  clover  crop.  In 
New  York  State  where  conditions  some¬ 
times  are  very  severe,  foreign  seeds  are 
not  suitable.” 

Professor  Wiggans  went  on  to  say 
that  during  the  past  thirteen  years  an 
annual  average  of  10,200,000  pounds  of 
seed  was  imported.  He  declared  that  at 
the  same  time  with  the  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  importations  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  have  been  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  clover  failures.  There 
is  onty  one  answer, — guaranteed  north¬ 
ern  grown  domestic  seed. — M.  F.,  New 
York. 


“runts”.  One  can  not  afford  to  waste 
time  cultivating  diseased  plants  which 
will  yield  only  a  few  small  potatoes. 
Even  the  smallest  grower  will  find  good 
disease-free  seed  the  most  profitable  at 
digging  time.” 

Good  Seed  is  Cheapest 

Professor  Hardenburg  of  Cornell  . says 
that  good  seed  is  always  the  cheapest 
and  that  all  experiments  favor  planting 
seed  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s 
egg.  Experiments  as  to  the  amount  of 
seed  to  use  per  acre,  indicate  that  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  give  the  best  results.  It  costs  as 
much  to  care  for  a  poor  stand  as  for  a 
good  one.  Over  half  the  total  cost  i$ 
for  labor.  Costs  can  be  reduced  by 
planting  better  seed  and  plenty  of  it  per 
acre. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  tq 
use  more  than  16^4  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  Although  the  yield  is  increas¬ 
ed  by  planting  more  seed,  the  increase 
does  not  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of 
seed.  Their  tests  show  that  the  dis-. 
tance  apart  of  the  seed  pieces  in  the  row 
ha:,  an  important  effect  on  yield.  They 
advise  that  the  experiments  indicate  that 
it  is  most  profitable  to  use  16j4  bushels 
of  seed,  cut  into  1  oz.  pieces  and  spaced 
12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  gave 
them  better  results  than  planting  the 
same  amount  of  seed  in  bigger  pieces, 
spaced  farther  apart. 

These  tests  are  being  continued  and 
later  results  may  modify  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 


New  Jersey  Potato  Growers 
Go  South 

ISIONS  of  potatoes  at  $10  a  barrel 
next  summer,  before  the  big  crop 
states  begin  marketing  spuds,  has  started 
some  South  Jersey  potato  kings  down 
south  to  plant  large  acreage  months  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  this 
vicinity.  Carloads  of  seed  are  now  rolling 
southward  as  fast  as  the  railroads  can 
carry  it,  large  tracts  of  virgin  potat  o  soil 
in  Central  Alabama  has  been  purchased  or 
leased  and  these  farmers  themselves  have 
made  all  arrangements  to  be  in  the  sunny 
south  at  the  time  to  plant  potatoes  for 
the  Northern  markets.  J.  Harry  Kandle 
and  Andrew  Schnetzler  of  Elmer,  con¬ 
sidered  the  potato  kings  of  South  Jersey 
are  the  local  men  who  are  taking  this 
venture  to  make  a  killing  with  potatoes 
long  before  the  New  Jersey  or  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  crops  are  ready  to  dig. 

The  short  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  north, 
the  mounting  prices  of  spuds  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  report  of  no  great  increase  in  the 
Florida  acreage  has  led  to  the  development 
of  a  new  potato  belt  in  Alabama,  ’'hey 
( Continued  on  page  293) 


What,  Size  Seed  Potatoes  Shall 
"  We  Plant? 


r  |  ’HE  price  of  seed  potatoes  will  be 
1  high  this  spring  and  growers  will 
be  tempted  to  use  small  “runts”  for  seed 
potatoes. 

Paul  Tilford  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
has  the  following  to  say  about  this 
problem: 

“Small  potatoes,  if  from  high  yield¬ 
ing,  disease-free  hills,  are  as  good  for 
seed  as  large  potatoes.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  degenerate  or 
‘run  out’  plants  produce  only  small  pota¬ 
toes.  Hills  affected  with  leafroll  yield 
only  40  to  60  percent  as  much  as  healthy 
hills  and  the  tubers  produced  are  small. 
When  small  tubers  are  used  for  seed 
regardless  of  their  ancestry,  a  large 
amount  of  disease  is  sure  to  appear  in 
the  crop. 

“The  ordinary  grower  can  not  hill 
select  his  potato  seed  so  that  he  knows 
the  small  tubers  to  be  from  good  hills. 
It  is  not  advisable  then  to  plant  the 


SENSATION  -  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

Yo«  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Bart  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Okie 


“AZT'  Nursery  Stork 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS. 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES 
Berry  Plants  and  Boshes.  Asparagus.  * 
Illustrated  Catalog  jree- 
,  Honest  goods 

A.  Q.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  * 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25e.  3  foot  Peach 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  . 
Ererytbing  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva  W* 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 


Canteloupes  for  the  Home  Garden 


Is  tt  practical  to  grow  muskmelons  for 
(home  use  in  Western  New  York?  If  so 
can  you  give  us  a  few  hints  about  how  to 
grow  them. — R.  N.  Y.,  New  York. 

-W/E  have  Seen  canteloupes  success- 
fully  grown  for  home  use  and 
local  market  as  far  north  as  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  so  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  western  New  York. 

It  helps  to  plant  the  seed  inside  or  in 
a  hotbed  three  or  four  weeks  before  they 
are  safe  from  frost  outdoors.  This  can 
be  done  by  planting  in  berry  baskets  or 
on  an  inverted  sod.  When  transplant¬ 
ing  it  is  important  not  to  disturb  the 
roots. 

A  rich  soil  is  necessary  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  they  must  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  of  weeds.  If  manure  is  add¬ 
ed  be  sure  it  is  free  from  ■weed  seeds. 
The  plants  grow  slow  at  first  but  grow 
rapidly  when  they  get  started.  If  the 
soil  is  well  supplied  with  organic  matter, 
a  high  grade  commercial  fertilizer  will 
give  better  results  than  manure. 

After  the  vines  are  well  started  a  very 
small  handful  of  some  readily  available 
nitrate  carrier  will  help  if  used  as  a  side 
dressing. 

Cucumber  beetles  will  be  the  worst 
pest,  covering  the  vines  till  they  get 
started  will  help.  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
repel  the  .insects. 

Canteloupes  are  not  difficult  to  grow 
and  the  home  grown  ones  are  of  better 
quality  than  those  that  are  shipped  in. 


of  waiting  until  the  discharge  is  firmly 
organized.  Unless  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  a  firing  iron  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  better  to  have  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  do  this. 


The  Composition  of  Barnyard 
Manure 

How  much  plant  food  is  contained  by 
the  average  run  of  barnyard  manure?  Is 
it  true  that  manure  is  practically  worth¬ 
less  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a  year? — J.  R.  W.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

'  ^  ’HE  actual  per  cent  of  plant  food  in 
farm  manure  is  rather  low,  about 
.5%  of  nitrogen  .25%  of  phosphorus  and 
.6%  of  potash.  This  means  that  a  ton 
of  manure  contains  about  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen  about  5  pounds  of  phosphorus 
and  12  pounds  of  potash.  It  would  be 
possible  to  buy  this  amount  of  plant 
food  for  about  a  ton  of  manure  a  month 
during  the  season  when  she  is  in  the 
stable  one  sees  that  the  value  of  manure 
is  too  great  to  neglect. 

No  account  has  yet  been  taken  of  the 
value  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
manure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  a 
value  on  it.  However,  we  know  it  is 
essential  for  a  fertile  soil,  and  that  it 
Is  destroyed  to  some  extent  when  left 
in  a  pile. 

Rotted  Manure  Valuable 


Fertilizing’  and  Re -setting 
Rhubarb 

Our  pieplant  grew  a  lot  of  small  stalks 
last  year.  Is  this  caused  by  lack  of  manure 
or  should  the  roots  be  dug  up  and  reset. 
Should  seed  stalks  be  removed? — B.  C.  R., 
New  Jersey. 

DERHAPS  the  condition  is  due  to 
*  both  causes  you  mention.  If  the 
roots  are  reset,  it  will  be  a  year  or  two 
before  you  can  pull  much  rhubarb.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  will  be  to  prune  the 
roots  from  each  side  of  the  clump  with 
a  spade.  You  may  be  able  to  use  the 
pruned  roots  to  start  a  new  bed. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  fertilize 
rhubarb  too  heavily.  Poultry  manure 
is  excellent  or  if  manure  is  not  available 
a  high  grade  commercial  fertilizer 
(about  4-8-6  can  be  used.) 

It  requires  little  work  to  keep  rhu¬ 
barb  in  good  shape  and  the  quality  of 
the  stalks  from  a  vigorous  well  fertilized 
bed  is  much  better.  All  seed  stalks 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
as  they  draw  heavily  upon  the  vitality  of 
ihe  plant. 


Treating  Curb  on  a  Horse 

Will  you  please  send  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  directions  on  how  to  treat  a 
curb  on  a  horse. — -E.  J.  C.,  New  York. 

\Y/HEN  a  curb  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  it  shows  nothing  more  than 
an  acute  inflammation.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  subdue  it  by  the  use 
of  cold  applications,  either  constantly 
bathing  it  or  using  an  ice  poultice. 
When  these  cold  applications  no  longer 
have  an  effect  and  the  swellings  have 
assumed  definite  proportions,  then 
methods  must  be  employed  to  effect  an 
absorption  and  reduction  of  a/purb  by 
means  of  pressure. 

The  agencies  most  to  be  trusted  are 
cantharides  or  massage  with  ointments 
of  iodine  or  better  still  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Sometime  mercurial  agents  alone 
will  give  satisfactory  results  by  a  single 
application  and  often  by  repeated  appli¬ 
cations.  The  mercurial  agents  form 
something  like  a  bandage  through  their 
mcrustations  when  the  blistering  effects 
are  exhausted. 

^'ery  often  the  use  of  a  firing  iron 
rnust  be  resorted  to.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  the  application  of  the  firing 
lron  should  be  resorted  to  in  preference 


It  is  not  true  that  manure  that  has 
stood  in  a  pile  has  no  value.  It  is  true 
that  a  large  loss  is  sustained,  frequently 
figures  at  a  loss  of  50%  in  six  months, 
but  this  loss  comes  as  a  loss  in  the 
volume  of  manure,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  months  one  has  about  half  the  ton¬ 
nage  that  one  had  at  the  start,  but  the 
value  of  each  ton  has  not  greatly  de¬ 
preciated.  In  fact  quicker  results  are 
obtained  from  manure  that  has  stood  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decay  which  has  gone  on, 
making  the  plant  food  available  for  the 
use  of  plants. 

Manure  also  has  value,  due  to  the  bac¬ 
teria  in  it.  Manure  acts  as  an  inoculanf  to 
the  soil,  adding  bacteria  which  oelp  to  de¬ 
cay  organic  matter  and  make  plant  food 
available. 


Controlling  Pea  Blight 

We  suffered  considerable  loss  In  our  can¬ 
ning  crop  peas  last  year  from  a  i  isease 
that  has  been  called  “Pea  Blight.”  Can 
you  tell  us  what  causes  this  disease  and 
what  to  do  for  it. — H.  J.  W.,  New  York. 


DEA  blight  is  caused  by  a  parasite 
A  fungus,  which  is  carried  from  one 
year  to  another  in  the  seed  or  in  pea 
refuse  which  may  lay  over  in  the  field. 

The  principal  method  of  control  is  to 
plant  disease-free  seed.  A  method  has 
been  devised  for  testing  the  seed  for 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  Tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  seed  from  some  western  states 
is  free  from  the  disease. 

The  disease  will  spread  in  the  field 
during  the  growing  season.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  ask  your  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  about  sources  of  disease 
free  seed. 


Save  the  Ashes 

J  JNLEACHED  wood  ashes  contain 
about  100  pounds  of  potash,  40  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  600  pounds  of  lime 
per  ton.  A  cord  of  hard  wood  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  40  pounds  of  ashes.  Soft  wood 
produces  a  little  less  and  the  potash  con¬ 
tent  per  ton  is  about  one-third  less.  The 
potash  in  ashes  is  all  water  soluble  and  the 
ashes  must  be  kept  under  cover  or  the 
potash  will  all  be  leached  out. 


“Manure,  acid  phosphate  and  lime,  at 
the  Ohio  Station  for  more  than  27  years, 
have  maintained  a  yield  of  70  bushels 
of  corn,  30  bushels  of  wheat,  and  5000 
pounds  of  clover  an  acre.” 
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An  Invention,  —  Not  an  Imitation 


'Balloon  Tires~fd? 


and  U^ktsrDraft! 

TUTEW  IDEA  leads  again — in  improving  spreader* 
-*■  ^  construction.  Our  new  models  are  all  equip¬ 
ped  with  “Balloon  Tires” — extra  wide,  easy-run¬ 
ning  wheels  with  continuous  cleats.  This  latest 
improvement  makes  it  easy  to  handle  the  spreader 
on  soft  ground  without  cutting  up  the  soil — pre¬ 
vents  “skidding” — and  insures  smoother  runj 
ning — lighter  draft — and  longer  life. 

You  want  the  utmost  in  spreader  quality.  To  be 
sure  of  getting  it,  insist  on  the  genuine  New  Idea.* 

See  your  dealer — or  write  for  full  information. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Coj| 

Coldwater,  Ohio 

The  largest  independent  spreader 
factory  in  the  world — not  in  any 
trust  or  combination. 

Covered 


Original  > 
Patent*.! 
Widely 
Imitated-* 
Never  ' 
j  Equalled^  j 


%ofa  silo  of  Com 

for  H.50 


A 


fcf^ 


CO 


’rnSoA % 


Prices: 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  seed 
or  drug  store  does  not  havfe  it  in 
stock,  order  direct  from1  us. 


£KS 


Up  in  Remsen,  N.  Y„  Webb  A.  Browne  & 
Son  plant  about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30x 
18  ft.  silo.  They  were  troubled  with  crows, 
and  looked  around  for  something  that  would 
rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each  year 
from  crows  and  other  pests.  So  they  tried 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what 
they  write  us: — “No  more  trouble  with 
crows.  Would  not  plant  corn  without  it. 
The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they 
have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  1  /3  to  y2  of  the 
crop.  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the 
bugbear  of  replanting.  And  if  a  certain 
acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you  don’t  have  to 
plant  from  1/3  to  ^  more  to  cover  the  loss 
by  crows.” 

Think  of  it!  From  1/3  to  Ye  of  your  corn  crop 
saved  by  expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent! 

Further,  they  save  the  time  they  formerly 
wasted  in  having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a 
farmer’s  time  at  planting  season  is  worth  MON¬ 
EY!  Mr.  Browne  further  says: — “It  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  seed  corn  treated  with  Stan¬ 

ley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per  cent 
germination.” 

Your  Money  Back! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  rid  you 
of  the  crow  nuisance.  But,  if.  you  are  not  willing  to  take 
our  word  for  it,  or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Browne’s 
and  hundreds  of  other  unsolicited  letters  we  have  from 
corn-raisers  who  have  tried  it  out  and  know,  then  we  are 

willing  to  back  up  our  faith  in  it  by  as  liberal  guarantee  as 

was  ever  made  by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 
does  not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do,  then  we  will 
gladly  refurfd  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You  are  to  be 
the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be  fairer  than  that? 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Quince* 
Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs* 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 


Established  a  Third 
of  a  Century 

MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY 


T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 


Lock  Box  144. 


Catalog  upori 
Application 

PERRY,  OHIO. 
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To  make  more 
profit  with 
field  crops 
on  muck  soils 


If  your  oats 
and  other 
small  grains 
tend  to  lodge 
.  .  remove  the 
cause. 


If  your  corn 
plants  are 
dw  arfed  or 
produce  mostly 
nubbins  •  •  • 
remove  the 
cause. 


Many  of  the  growers  in  New 
York  State  are  raising  special¬ 
ized  crops  on  their  muck  soils. 
Some,  however,  prefer  to  plant 
a  small  part  of  their  muck  acre¬ 
age  to  corn,  hay,  and  other 
fold  crops.  If  you  have  plan¬ 
ned  to  do  this,  use  a  fertilizer 
which  analyzes  o-io-io. 

'  In  the  middle  western  states, 
where  fold  crops  enter  largely 
in  cropping  muck  soils,  0-12-12 
and  0-8-24  fertilizers  are  used 
by  many  of  the  most  successful 
growers. 


Release 

more  profit! 

Corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  hay  and 
other  field  crops  have  responded  well  .  .  and 
returned  good  profit  on  muck  soils  .  .  when 
the  right  fertilizers  were  applied. 

By  making  a  slight  change  in  your  fertilizer 
you  may  be  able  to  release  more  profit  from 
your  muck  soil  .  .  just  as  many  other  growers 
have  done. 

Pay  special  attention  to  the  fertility  of  your  soil  now! 

If  your  muck  land  is  low  lime  peat —  which  some 
growers  call  “add”  or  “sour”— it  will  yield  bigger  re¬ 
turns  if  phosphoric  add,  potash,  and  lime  are  applied. 

But  if  your  soil  is  high  lime  peat — sometimes 
called  “non-add”  or  “sweet”— it  is  probably  lacking  in 
potash  alone  and  the  application  of  potash  may  be  aa 
that  is  required  for  good  yields.  On  this  type  of  soil, 
some  growers  use  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  potash. 

Lodging  of  small  grains  and  chaffy,  starchy  com 
seldom  occur  when  potash  is  readily  available.  Check 
up  your  fertilizer  now  .  .  a  slight  change  may  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  profit. 

FREE.  Our  Soil  and  Crop  Service  has  prepared  a  book¬ 
let  called  “Muck  Lands ".  If  you  would  like  to  receive 
a  copy,  just  write  to  the  address  below . 

POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
10  Bridge  Street  Dept.  M2  New  York,  N.Y. 

ATLANTA  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.  BALTIMORE 

Sales  Agents,  H.J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  SI  Fulton  St.,  NewYork 

West  of  Rockies,  Meyer,  Wilson  Of  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaU 


Genuine  (  ^  German 


USE 

AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 

For  All  Crops 

“AGRICO”  Fertilizers  contain  all  the  elements 
of  plant  food  which  have  long  been  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  fertilization  of  growing  crops, 
as  well  as  other  elements  which  have  not  been 
so  generally  recognized.  They  may  be  fairly 
called  the  “Premier  Fertilizers* *  of  the  age. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  Hew  York 


Keeping  the  Old  Farm  Fertile 

( Continued  from  page  281) 

We  take  the  soil  bedding  and  droppings 
from  the  horse  stable  and  put  in  the 
gutter  to  absorb  all  moisture  so  there  is 
none  lost  there.  All  the  straw  that  we 
raise  is  used  in  bedding  for  the  cows  and 
horses.  The  manure  is  put  on  with  a 
spreaded. 

We  raise  about  14  acres  of  ensilage 
corn,  14  acres  of  oats,  barley  and  peas, 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  three  acres  of  wheat 
and  a  large  garden  and  the  rest  is  meadow. 

I  seed  with  half  clover  and  timothy  and 
sow  lime.  Fourteen  acres  of  oats  is 
grown  every  year.  We  use  two  tons  of 
fertilizer  to  help  start  the  seeds  a  little 
faster  and  if  cold  weather  comes  they 
keep  growing. 

Last  year,  from  14  acres  of  new  seeded, 
we  cut  a  second  crop  of  20  tons  clover 
which  produced  more  winter  milk.  I  re¬ 
seed  every  four  years.  We  are  now  try¬ 
ing  out  sweet  clover,  last  year  we  seeded 
two  and  one-half  acres  on  soil  inoculated 
for  alfalfa. — C.  A.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

More  Crops  Make  More  Manure 

OUR  farm  has  been  in  the  family  85 
years,  and  each  year  sees  it  pro¬ 
ducing  bigger  and  better  crops.  How 
has  this  been  accomplished?  Chiefly  by 
crop  rotation  and  fertilizing,  though 
drainage  has  an  important  relation  to 
soil  fertility. 

As  ours  is  a  dairy  farm,  our  crops  are 
ensilage,  oats,  and  hay,  grown  in  that 
sequence.  Corn,  a  plant  going  deep  for 
its  food  and  requiring  cultivation,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oats,  a  light,  shallow  crop. 
With  the  oats  we  sow  grass  seed  for 
hay  the  next  year. 

Cutting  hay  for  many  consecutive  sea¬ 
sons  from  the  same  meadow  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  poor  soil.  We  try  to  plow 
our  meadows  at  least  every  three  years. 
Alfalfa  and  clover  are  very  important  in 
the  hay  mixture  as  legumes  are  the  only 
plants  able  to  convert  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air  into  such  form  as  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  plants.  Thus  they  enrich  the 
soil.  A  heavy  sod  plowed  under  is  also 
an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Inasmuch  as  all  food  taken  in  by 
plants  must  be  in  a  soluble  form  either 
too  much  or  too  little  water  in  the  soil 
can  ruin  a  crop.  The  amount  of  moist¬ 
ure  can  be  partially  controlled  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  by  drainage.  Open  ditches 
carry  off  excess  water  in  the  Spring,  and 
our  hilly  country  has  sufficient  wood 
land  to  prevent  serious  drought. 

I11  addition  to  the  manure  from  90  odd 
head  of  stock,  we  use  lime  as  that  gives- 
plants  a  more  rapid  and  sturdy  growth. 
We  find  that  the  more  we  produce,  the 
more  we  are  able  to  produce  by  consum¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  the  crops  grown  there 
— L.  V.  S,  New  York. 
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Have  You  a  Flashlight  At 
Your  Barn? 

C1  VERY  farmer  should  have  a  flasli- 
G-1  light  to  use  around  the  barn.  It 
is  so  much  safter  to  use,  than  a  match 
or  a  kerosene  lantern,  especial!.,  in  hunt¬ 
ing  stolen  hens’  nests,  in  the  hay  mow 
or  in  looking  around  in  dark  corners, 
where  a  light  is  necessary  and  it  isn’t 
safe  to  use  a  match. 

And  it  is  best  to  have  one  at  the 
house,  too.  I  find  mine  very  handy  to 
use,  especially,  if  I  have  to  go  down  in 
the  cellar,  after  night  or  have  to  hunt 
in  a  dark  closet  after  something. 

You  will  find  a  flashlight  so  much 
safer  to  use  than  a  kerosene  lamp  or 
lantern  and  it’s  easier  to  carry.  I  even 
carry  mine  to  bed  with  me,  so  if  I 
should  have  to  come  down  stairs,  after 
something,  I  have  a  safe  and  sane  light 
to  bring  with  me. 

And  there  is  no  danger  from  fire, 
from  matches  or  kerosene  lamp  ex- 


Mowers 

Are  Clean  Cutters 

IF  you  wish  to  do  your  cut¬ 
ting  with  only  one  horse, 
you’ll  find  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  11  Mower  exactly 
fitted  to  your  needs.  It  is  light 
of  draft  ye  t  cuts  all  kinds  of  hay 
as  clean  as  any  large  machine. 

Nos.  20  and  21 
for  Large  Farms 

If  you  use  a  team  or  a  Fordson, 
then  you  need  one  of  these  larger 
Mowers.  They  are  strongly  built  for 
hard  service  by  an  organization  that 
has  been  making  Mowers  practically 
ever  since  scythes  went  out  of  fashion. 

These  Mowers  are  splendidly  bal¬ 
anced  and  are  free  from  side  draft. 
Special  construction  permits  the 
Cutter  bar  to  follow  rough  ground 
readily.  The  cutting  begins  the  in¬ 
stant  the  wheels  start.  Special  Ford- 
son  Hitch  for  tractor  work. 

See  the  Masseyt-H5rris 
dealer  during  ‘Better 
Farm  Equipment 
Week,”  March  15-20. 

Write  for  our  large 
Ca  talog — today 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery 
Since  1850 

Dept.  A  Batavia,  New  York 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in- 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  "live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  suecu- ' 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

631  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OOD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stoch 
-None  Better- 56  years 

selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  fret  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  ft®*  ca*a° 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  oi 
vegetables  and  flowers,  beno 

your  andneighbors’ addresses. 

R.  H.  SKUMWAY  Rockford,  HL 


grown/  CERTIFIED! 

Exclusive  packers  OIL 
GROWN  certifiedclovers. 

The  pure  hardy  type  that  return  you  dividendf. 
Headquarters  for  the  best  to  be  had  in  all  field  seeos* 
grains  and  soy  beans.  Ask  about  our  freight  paid  onen 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co..  Wade  St.  Fostoria,  O, 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 

trom  the  largest  Berry  Box  ana  _ 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country.  '  ~  ~7 „ „„  t 

u.u,  Ilk.au  Bov  Rotlrpt  r.n  Rfl*  108.  New  Albany,  <" 
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Why  We  Must  Have  Veterinarians 

( Continued  from  first  page ) 


hree  distinct,  though  somewhat  overlap¬ 
ping,  directions:  (i)  in  rendering  a  pallia¬ 
tive  and  advisory  service  in  the  treatment 
of  sick  and  injured  animals  and  instruct¬ 
ing  their  owners :  (2)  in  safeguarding 

public  health  against  the  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  communicable  to  man  by  means  of 
live  stock  sanitary  regulations,  dairy  and 
meat  inspection;  and  (3)  in  protecting  the 
animal  husbandry  of  the  country — by  far 
the  greatest  industry  in  agriculture — 
against  losses  from  infectious,  epizootic 
and  parasitic  diseases. 

“Vets”  Save  Many  Animals 

The  practitioners  aid  directly  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  individual  owners  and  save 
large  numbers  of  animals,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  determined  at  all  accurate¬ 
ly.  Replies  to  a  questionaire  sent  to  about 
303-  practitioners,  largely  in  New  York 
State,  showed  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  work  for  which  they  were  sought 
was  to  treac  the  common,  or  sporadic,  dis¬ 
eases  and  injuries — those  irregularities  that 
in  the  aggregate,  if  they  are  not  properly 
cared  for  will  result  in  many  deaths.  While 
the  value  of  this  service  is  measured 
largely  in  dollars — the  moneyed  value  of 
the  anknals  saved — it  has  nevertheless  an 
important  bearing  on  public  health.  The 
lowered  mortality,  especially  in  children, 
is  due  in  part  to  better  milk,  which  is 
made  possible  by  veterinary  inspection  of 
the  cows  producing  it  and  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  animals. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  United  States 
sought  a  market  for  her  surplus  pork. 
Certain  foreign  countries  demanded  veter¬ 
inary  inspection  of  the  animals  at  the  time 
of  slaughter  to  detect  and  remove  dis¬ 
eased  carcasses.  To  satisfy  the  demand 
our  Federal  Meat  Inspection  service  was 
established.  At  first  it  applied  to  meat 
shipped  to  foreign  markets  only,  but  after 
the  packing  house  investigations  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1905,  initiated  by  an  expert  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  Lancet,  a  leading 
London  medical  journal,  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  inspection  of  all  animals  at 
the  time  of  slaughter  to  be  shipped  inter¬ 
state,  as  well  as  for  export  trade.  This 
inspection  includes  from  60  to  7oVc  of  all 
animals  slaughtered  in  this  country  for 
food. 

Disease  Causes  Big  Loss  In  Meat 
Products 

The  reports  show  that  in  1924  there 
were  condemned  for  disease  and  injury 
under  federal  inspection,  83,928  carcasses 
and  176,000  parts  of  carcasses  of  beef, 
12,736  calves,  12,853  sheep,  321  goats,  233,- 
670  carcasses  and  1,179,000  parts  of  car¬ 
casses  of  hogs.  We  have  no  data  on  the 
condemnations  that  were  made  by  local, 
municipal  and  state  inspectators.  To  put 
it  differently,  there  were  69  freight  trains 
of  50  cars  each  of  cattle  and  23  trains  of 
50  cars  each  of  hogs  collected  from  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sent  to  market  for  human  food 
that  were  converted,  because  of  disease, 
into  fertilizer.  Imagine  for  yourselves 
what  might  have  happened  in  our  families 
and  those  of  our  friends  if  this  vast 
amount  of  meat  from  condemned  animals 
had  not  been  detected  and  removed  by 
veterinary  inspectators. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  rejected  at 
tune  of  slaughter,  there  were  condemned, 
m  I923,  on  reinspection,  before  leaving  the 
establishments  for  market,  14,161,000 
pounds,  or  7,000  tons  of  meat,  because  of 
its  being  sour,  tainted  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  food.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring 
the  economic  benefits  derived  by  the  pre- 
ventation  of  sickness  and  death  through 
minimizing  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
meat  from  diseased  animals.  The  advant- 
ages  already  obtained,  suggest  that  the 
tune  will  soon  come  when  dairy  inspection 
will  be  more  thorough  and  frequent  and 
a;t  local  meat  food  products  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  carefully  as  those  from  packing 
houses  under  government  control.  I  am 
giad  to  state  that  it  is  being  done  in  many 
mties.  Recently  made  discoveries  indicate 
tuat  there  are  dangers  in  the  consumption 
°*  from  uninspected  dairies  which 


cannot  be  eliminated  except  through  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  examinations.  The  con¬ 
dition  that  everybody  wants  to  prevail, 
namely,  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows,  and 
wholesome  meat  from  sound  animals,  de¬ 
pends  on  veterinary  service.  Researches 
in  comparative  pathology  are  pointing  to 
a  much  closer  relation  between  human  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  maladies  of  food  producing 
animals  than  was  thought  heretofore. 

The  total  losses  among  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  from  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  placed 
conservatively  at  5%.  In  some  species, 
especially  poultry,  they  are  very  much 
higher.  Dr.  John  Mohler,  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  states 
in  a  letter  recently  received  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  loss  to  the  country  from  communic¬ 
able  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  infec¬ 
tious  abortion,  hog  cholers,  dourine,  and 
the  like,  approximate  $200,000,000  annually. 
If  we  add  to  that  enormous  sum  the 
losses  due  to  the  common  ailments  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  which  the  services  of  veterin¬ 
arians  are  in  greatest  demand,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  veterinary  problem  will  be  in 
evidence  and  some  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  animal  owners  can  be  apprec¬ 
iated.  It  is  believed  that  with  competent 
veterinary  service,  properly  distributed 
through  the  live  stock  districts,  the  losses 
from  diseases  could  be  reduced  by  at  least 
50%.  The  task  of  veterinarians  is  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  well  as  to  treat,  disease;  but  to  do 
this  they  must  be  within  reach  and  have 
the  co-operation  of  animal  owners,  and 
they  must  become  an  intregal  part  of  the 
state  and  federal  live  stock  sanitary  ser¬ 
vice  for  they  are  the  first  to  make  the 
diagnosis.  Another  essential  in  keeping 
these  enormous  economic  wastes  at  a  min¬ 
imum  are  well  supported  institutions  for 
research  in  animal  diseases  and  for  the 
instruction  of  veterinary  students. 

Protect  Against  Foreign  Diseases 

The  protection  of  our  animal  husbandry 
against  the  epizootics  of  foreign  origin  is 
a  highly  important  function  of  the  veter¬ 
inary  profession.  Our  country  is  spending 
annually  large  sums  of  money  to  eradicate 
diseases  that  gained  entrance  before  we 
had  an  American  veterinary  profession. 
We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  new 
diseases  are  appearing,  which  if  allowed  to 
spread,  may  in  the  future  be  as  destructive 
an3  costly  as  those  I  have  mentioned.  Had 
contagious  pi  euro-pneumonia  of  cattle  been 
permitted  to  spread  without  restrictions, 
we  cannot  imagine  the  damage  it  would 
have  done  to  the  industry  of  this  country. 
Dr.  Gamgee,  a  distinguished  veterinarian 
of  England,  stated  that  this  disease,  to¬ 
gether  with  rinderpest,  had  cost  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  more  than  $400,- 
000,000.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  several  occasions,  but  each  time 
it  has  been  exterminated  through  the  active 
efforts  of  the  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  co-operation  with 
the  live  stock  sanitary  officials  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states. 

Animals  Must  Be  Kept  Healthy 

The  success  of  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
pends  on  keeping  our  animals  in  a  sound 
and  healthy  condition.  In  these  days  of 
specialization-  the  only  persons  qualified  to 
do  this  are  thoroughly  educated  and  trained 
veterinarians.  I  hope  I  have  made  clear  the 
need  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  profession  in  saving 
animals  that  otherwise  would  be  lost,  in 
protecting  the  vast  live  stock  industry  of 
the  country  against  the  plagues  from  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  safeguarding  public 
health.  These  are  the  essential  functions 
of  veterinary  medicine,  and  while  they  are 
largely  economic,  they  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  human  life  that  no  man  is  bold 
enough  to  measure  with  a  monetary  scale. 
The  activities  involving  veterinary  aid  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  many  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
large  sections  of  the  country.  A  profes¬ 
sion  that  is  rendering  such  a  variety  of 
service,  beneficial  to  the  entire  population, 
can  be  nothing  less  than  a  positive  force 
in  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
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Leadclad  Wire  Co.,  12  Plainfield  St., 

Mounds* i He,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  Leadclad 

Fence,  price  list  and  detail*  of  5%  Club  Offer. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 

Town  . .  State 


There’ll  be  no  trouble  with  your  stock  getting  into 
your  neighbor’s  field  or  your  neighbors  stock  injur¬ 
ing  your  crops  if  your  farm  is  fenced  with  LEAD¬ 
CLAD. 

LEADCLAD  Fence,  once  up,  is  up  for  good. 
LEADCLAD  wire  is  protected  with  a  packet  of 
pure  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the  coating  of 
zinc  on  ordinary  fence.  Heat,  frost  or  dampness 
have  no  effect  on  lead.  Rust  can’t  get  through. 
The  small  illustrations  at  the  side  show  how  the 
pure  lead  jacket  protects  LEADCLAD  Fence.  It 
doesn’t  crack,  chip  or  peel  off. 

Some  of  your  neighbors  may  be  using  LEADCLAD; 
thousands  of  fanners  are.  Mr.  Vankirk  is  pne  who 
knows  what  LEADCLAD  means  to  his  pocketbook — 
read  what  he  says— 

Leadclad  Wire  Co.,  t 

Sirs:  I  was  among  the  first  in  this  section  to  use 
your  Leadclad  fence.  I  put  it  up  on  my  farm  about 
four  years  ago  and  It  still  Is  free  of  rust  and  seems 
as  good  as  when  put  up. 

I  believe  it  will  last  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
galvanized  fencing.  I  don't  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  farmers  as  the  best  and  most  economical  fence 
on  the  market. 

LEROY  W.  VANKIRK, 

622  N.  Main  St. 
Washington,  P*. 

Our  big  catalog  shows  all  styles  of  LEADCLAD 
for  farm,  poultry  and  lawn  use. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  priced  Factory  to  You, 
Freight  Paid. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and  our  5% 
Club  Offer 


Take  your  knife  and  shave  a  piece  of 
LEADCLAD  wire.  Note  how  thick  the 
pure  lead  jacket  is.  You  can’t  scrape 
all  the  lead  off,  even  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Bend,  twist  and  hammer  a 
piece.  Note  that  it  can  be  complete¬ 
ly  flattened  without  chipping,  cracking 
or  peeling  the  protecting  lead  jacket. 


K>nS 


THICK 


OFFICE  1923 


THE  FENCE  WITH  THE  JACKET  OF  PURfJeAD 


YOU  NEED  LIME 


to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon' 
ates,  is  furnace-dried  and  non-caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  lime  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  100-lb.  bags. 


oena  ror  tne  new  ooivay 
booklet  on  lime — it’s  free! 

*-  The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

t  Syracuse,  New  York 

Sold  by 

.  w 

‘5if  l°CAL  dealers 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

>  ■■■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refa 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


-'■MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE' 
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Cook’s  Cow  Talks 


There  is  A  Bigger  Problem  Than  Western  Milk 

THE  dairy  interests  By  H.  E.  COOK  adapt  our  practices 

„-,of  to  these  problems 

mentioned,  so,  will  we  succeed  in  meeting 
the  expected  competition  that  seems  to  be 
before  us  as  I  write.  The  one  outstand¬ 
ing  thing  to  do  at  present  in  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  I  come  into  contact  is 
the  formation  of  a  giant  merger  of  dairy, 
men  to  match  up  with  the  giant  combina¬ 
tion  of  dealers.  This  will  be  a  masterful 
thing  to  do  and  is  worth  trying  out.  No 
one  will  deny  that  we  have  been  scrapping 
when  we  should  have  been  working  to- 
gether. 

$  *  * 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  method  alone, 
laudable  as  the  idea  is,  will  be  -disappoint¬ 
ing  because  it  does  not  reach  the  funda- 
mentals  of  farm  and  dairy.  We  have  to 
deal  in  this  case  with  a  weakness  in  hu¬ 
man  kind— that  we  will  do  those  things 
that  we  are  forced  to  do  first,  and  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  get  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  trusting  to  George  to  do  the  work 
My  conclusions  that  selling  is  first  in 
importance,  only  after  farm  requirements 
have  been  carried  out,  is  not  theoretical 
at  all  but  is  drawn  from  my  own  every 
day  experience. 

While  I  feel  from  day  to  day  that  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  problem  nearest  at  hand,  if  our 
farm  and  production  problems  are  not  most 
carefully  done  every  minute  of  each  day 
we  wouldn’t  have  milk  to  sell  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  market  and  so  quite  naturally  I  say 
that  ouc  own  house  must  be  put  in  order 
and  in  this  work  no  organization  can  help 
me.  If  I  shirk  the  least  of  these  responsi¬ 
bilities  my  markets  are  gone. 

Certified  milk  producers  have  their  or¬ 
ganizations  and  I  attend  their  meetings 
but  the  questions  discussed  are  not  oi  the 
combine  type  at  all,  they  have  to  do  with 
economics  of  production  of  the  minutest 
sort,  the  improvement  and  uniformity  in 
quality  and  better  service  from  farm  to 
consumer.  These  -questions  are  not  con¬ 
troversial — accept  them  or  quit.  Now  I 
am  saying  that  there  is  hardly  a  single 
question  in  the  whole  scheme  of  dairy 
farming  for  the  production  of  market 
milk  or  for  butter,  cheese  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  production  that  is  not  controversial. 
And  I  want  to  carry  an  idea  through  this 
discussion  that  we.  who  wish  to  remain 
dairymen  in  the  east  will  have  to  more 
nearly  standardize  methods  so  far  as  liey 
effect  results  or  many  dairymen  will  have 
to  quit  too. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  that  rules  that  now  govern  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk  must  eventually 
control  in  the  production  of  all  milk,  but 
I  do  mean  that  rules  of  hygiene  and  econ¬ 
omic  rules  controlling  profit  in  the  pro¬ 


of  the  east  are 
wrought  up  over  the  probable  invasion  of 
western  milk.  And  we  have  a  right  to  be 
worried.  Whether  or  not  we  gain  or  lose 
no  one  can  tell.  New  factors  are  sure 
to  come  into  our  experience  and  they  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits 

just  as  any  other 
problem  has  to  be 
met.  Anyhow  if  we 
lose  our  heads  we 
shall  fail.  Giving 
advice  I  know  is 
always  pretty 
dangerous  espec¬ 
ially  if  it  comes  in 
detail  for  much  of 
it  is  misunderstood 
and  hence  misap¬ 
plied  and  turns  out 
bad. 

I  don’t  want  to 
get  anyone  into 
H.  E.  Cook  trouble  but  I  do 

want  to  talk  over  in  some  detail,  before 
we  finish,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  and  will  have  to  he  dealt  with  by 
each  one  of  us  according  to  our  own 
conditions,  and  makeup  of  our  own  farms. 
Are  they  hilly  or  level,  stony  or  not,  clay, 
clay  loam,  sand  or  sand  loam,  hills  with 
an  eastern  or  western  exposure,  or  are 
they  of  the  richer  valley  lands? 

What  sort  of  farmers  have  we  been  in 
the  past?  Is  our  inheritance  of  the 
farmer  kind,  were  our  ancestors  thinking 
and  acting  iff  a  real  farm  atmosphere,  or 
were  they  just  staying?  Have  we  been 
surrounded  by  good  things  or  common 
things?  What  has  been  our  every  day. 
education?  Are  we  still  living  in  the  13 
year  old  class  no  matter  what  our  age  may 
be?  Have  we  farm  ambition  and  vision? 
To  express  it  in  present  day  parlance,  does 
a  gas  tank  in  front  of  our  house  catch  our 
eye  and  represent  a  more  exalted  idea  of 
country  life  than  a  cultured  field  which 
has  been  developed  from  an  abandoned  one 
to  a  sturdy  growth  of  alfalfa? 

*  *  * 

Is  a  cow  a  cow  and  does  the  science 
of  feeding  appear  to  us  as  worth  while? 
Have  we  stored  our  hay  crop  for  winter 
and  allowed  the  herd  to  go  dry  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time?  And  do  many  other  things 
in  this  classification  get  into  our  mental 
system  or  are  they  foreign  to  our  makeup? 
Do  we  faithfully  believe  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  one  big  union  of  dairymen  will  pro¬ 
mote  our  welfare  and  fit  us  to  battle  on 
equal  terms  with  the  giant  financiers  who 
will  handle  our  products? 

As  we  wisely  form  our  judgment  and 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condftloi* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $  1.21 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nowton  Remedy  Oe» 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Free  Trial  of 
Proved  Swedish 
Abortion  Treatment 

Famous  Foreign  Formula  quickly  relieves 
badly  infested  herds.  Gives  amazing 
results  in  cases  believed  hopeless. 

^Thousands  of  American  Farmers  say  the  Fro- 
berg  Swedish  Abortion  Treatment  has  saved  their 
herds  from  destruction.  This  remarkable  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  big  dairy 
country  Sweden,  and  has  cleaned  up  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  over  there  literally  rotting  with  abortion. 
Frank  Halfman.  Crown  Point.  Ind..  writes:  Two 
years  ago.  I  lost  every  calf  from  my  herd  of  forty 
cows  All  remedies  failed  until  I  used  yours.  I  have 
never  lost  a  calf  since.’' 


C.  C,  C  (Cow,  Calf.  Control)  is  guaranteed  to 
*bso.  ut#y  stop  abortion  or  the  treatment  cost  is 
refunded  Write  today  for  full  details  explaining 
our  free  trial  offer 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address,  without 
further  obligation  011  your  part  to  Froberg  Rem 
edy  Co..  14  Lincoln  St.  Valparaiso.  Ind 


No  small  part  of  the  “knack’*  of  making 
money  from  dairying  lies  in  keeping  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  of  the  udder  and  teats.  If  the 
delicate  tissues  of  this  important  organ  are 
always  normal  and  comfortable  the  milk-flow 
is  free  and  generous — the  job  of  milking  is 
made  easy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  healing,  pene¬ 
trating  ointment — prepared  especially  for  the 
quick  healing  and  restoring  of  injured  udder 
or  teats.  For  chaps,  teat  sores,  cracked  or 
stepped-on  teats,  cuts,  inflammation,  caked 
bag,  bunches  or  cow  pox  Bag  Balm  has  no 
equal.  Healing  begins  at  once;  all  irritation 
goes  promptly. 

Bag  Balm  cannot  taint  the  milk;  it  is  clean 
and  pleasant  to  use.  Big  10-ounce  package 
goes  a  long  way  and  has  hundreds  of  uses  for 
all  animal  sores,  harness  galls,  etc.  60c,  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists — or  di¬ 
rect  from  us  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Blustery,  cold  days  with  the  thermometer  way  down  and  feed 
prices  way  up!  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  aUnadilla  and  prepare 
against  such  a  costly  combination.  The  Unadilla  makes  and 
•keeps  a  good,  green,  succulent,  palatable  silage  that  will  take 
the  place  of  grass— and  put  profit  into  your  milk  pail. 

Its  air-tight,  frost  repellant,  storm-defying  construction  will 
keep  your  silage  good  to  the  last  forkful. 

No  sticking  or  freezing  of  doors.  The  continuous  opening 
at  the  level  of  the  silage  saves  heavy,  tiresome  pitching. 
Simply  push  the  silage  out. 


Write  today  for  inter¬ 
esting  Unadilla  Catalog 
and  learn  the  exclusive 
Unadilla  features. 

Our  water  tubs,  stor¬ 
age  tanks  and  vats  are 
sturdily  built  and  at¬ 
tractively  priced. 

Early  cash  orders  sub¬ 
ject  to  liberal  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

(ox  B  Unadilla, 


BIG  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  3rd,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
100  lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  . brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c. each 

Fertiliser  bags  and  Lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  2c  each 
Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  lc  each 
We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PaY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they  are 
— we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“MoIHe”  Champion  grade  Holstein.  Her  story  is  on  the  opposite  page. 
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THE  winter  lay-off  softens 
horses— makes  them  easy 

preyfor  strains, bruises  and  minor  ail¬ 
ments.  That’s  why  it’s  important  to 
keep  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  on 
your  shelf — ready  for  instant  use.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  than  firing  and  doesn’t  discolor 
the  hair  or  leave  the  slightest  scar. 
Don’t  let  your  horses  suffer  from  something 
you  can  cure  yourself.  Buy  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  today.  $2.00  at  all  druggist*, 
or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 

The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

Borden  home  farm 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 

forge  hill  farm  guernseys 

Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Hull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age  out  of  A.  R. 
cows  and  cows  now  on  test.  Sired  by  either  a 
son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  a  daughter  of 
■tiorham  Laddie,  or  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Ultra  May  King.  Also  a 
tew  sons  of  Forge  Hill  Warrior.  Three  nearest 
Dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B  F. 

PRICE  UP  TO  $100 

USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams— Ayrshire— Guernsey— Holstein— 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

*t  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  Now  Y«rk 


Stan nox  Farm 


[ 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 

records. 

»  _  For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LL1ST0N,  MASS. 


Fritzlyn  Farms 

GLERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

irom  one  to  ten  months  old.  A.  R.  dams 
T  nLSlr?s’  Blood  Lines:  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
StHn^aor,.,Ca^lier’  Langwater  Stars  & 
AcSted  flerd.eCre  ’  Frank  Rose’  ^deral 
Write  today  for  full  description l 

.  fritzlyn  farms 

Pipersville,  .  Pa 

FOR  SALE 

L  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
L.  BEYER, 

33  EdSar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 

We  offer  fMIL.KING  SHORTHORNS 

Weat  buU  Knowsley  Gift.  “  ^  d°UWe  8™*°“  0f  “** 
Sire:  Flinstone'  Gift 
His  a®*?1  Knowsiey’s  Betty 

dark  rn»n  l?,3  m;Aked  fifty-five  pounds  in  a  day.  He  la 
Fi  ant*  a  Ann  Individual.  Write  about  him. 

-IINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H,  Cande,  Mgr. 


duction  of  milk  for  other  purposes  will 
have  to  be  observed  with  the  same  regu¬ 
larity  and  consistency  as  those  now  ob¬ 
served  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
certified.  And  furthermore  until  we  have 
been  trained  to  observe  these  laws  it  will 
be  difficult  to  hold  us  together  under  a 
general  moral  obligation. 


Mollie  —  Champion  Grade 
Holstein  Cow 

FAR.  C.  W.  Larson,  chief,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Dairying,  analyzed  the  general 
dairy  situation  over  the  United  States 
recently  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Dairy  Club  at  Chicago  as  a 
case  of  too  many  poor  cows.  He  said 
the  average  cow  is  not  good  enough  and 
that  the  greatest  need  in  this  industry 
today  is  to  increase  not  the  number  of 
dairy  cows,  but  the  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow.  He  emphasized  economy 
of  production  as  the  greatest  factor  in 
correcting  existing  conditions,  which 
could  be  brought  about  most  practical¬ 
ly  by  increasing  the  production  per  cow. 
Less  numbers  of  cows  would  then  be 
needed  to  supply  the  nation’s  needs  for 
dairy  products. 

The  ratio  of  1920  cow  population  to 
human  population  in  New  York  was 
one  cow  to  every  seven  people.  In  1924 
the  ratio  was  the  same,  each  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  an  average  5,223  pound  milk. 
A  study  of  yearly  milk  and  income  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  21,000  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tion  cows  in  America  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  showed  that  a 
cow  should  produce  at  least  8,000  pounds 
milk  a  year  in  order  to  yiel<J  an  reason¬ 
ably  good  profit  over  cost  of  her  feed 
and  care.  If  all  New  York  cows  were 
capable  of  producing  8,000  pounds  milk 
each  annually,  547,000,  or  35  per  cent, 
less  cows  would  be  required  to  produce 
the  1924,  production  of  milk. 

Grade  Holstein  Produces  11,824  Pounds 
of  Milk 

A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  cow 
Dr.  Larson  has  in  mind  is  Mollie,  the 
champion  grade  Holstein  at  the  1925 
National  Dairy  Show.  This  cow  is  a 
five-year-old,  owned  by  James  E.  Lar- 
rowe,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Not  only 
does  Mollie  possess  desirable  dairy 
type,  but  Her  cow  testing  association 
records  prove  her  to  be  a  good  practical 
and  profitable  producer  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat  that  readily  can  be  duplicated  on 
any  average  farm  by  the  use  of  good 
purebred  bulls,  proper  feeding,  careful 
selection  and  good  herd  management. 
Last  year  this  cow  in  322  days  produced 
2.5  times  more  than  the  average  New 
York  cow  and  made  a  profit  of  $172  over 
cost  of  feed,  or  $2.83  for  every  $1  ex¬ 
pended  for  feed.  While  the  profit  made 
by  this  cow  is  not  sensational,  it  is 
what  practically  every  cow  should  do 
year  after  year,  if  dairy  farming  in  New 
York  state  is  to  be  a  profitable  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Mollie  is  a  grand  daughter  of  Cedar 
Lawn  Canary  Paul,  grand  champion 
Holstein  bull  at  the  1920  National  Dairy 
Show.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  grade 
Holstein  cow,  who  at  13  years  of  age, 
made  a  cow  testing  association  record 
of  11,824  pounds  milk  and  436.2  pounds 
butterfat. 


A  brood  sow  should  have  plenty  of 
exercise  during  the  winter  months.  The 
sow  that  keeps  out  of  doors  most  of  the 
time  when  the  weather  is  good  is  much 
more  likely  to  produce  a  strong  litter 
than  the  sow  that  lays  around  in  the 
barn  or  shed. 


Each  farmer  cannot  raise  the  price 
of  milk  to  suit  himself,  but  he  can  make 
more  money  by  cutting  costs.  “Reduc¬ 
ing  the  feed  cost  of  milk  production”  is 
all  that  the  name  implies,  and  can  be 
had  by  asking  the  state  college  at  Ithaca 
for  E  118. 
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F  you  had  a  hired  man  who  did 
this  to  your  cream  you  would 
fire  him  quick.  Yet  your  cream 
separator  may  be  doing  the  same 
thing  and  you  don’t  realize  it. 
You  can  easily  tell,  without  a  cent 
of  cost,  whether  your  old  separator 
is  robbing  you  or  not.  Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to 
bring  out  a  new  De  Laval  and  try  this  simple  test; 

After  separating  with  your  old  separa¬ 
tor,  wash  its  bowl  and  tinware  in  the 
skim-milk.  Hold thesklm-mslkat normal  1 
room  temperature  and  run  it  through  a 
new  De  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus  re¬ 
covered  weighed  and  tested  t  then  you 
can  tell  exactly  if  your  old  machine 
is  wasting  cream,  and  what  a  new 
De  Laval  will  save. 

Thousands  have  tried  this  plan  and  many 
have  found  a  new  De  Laval  would  increase  their 
cream  money  from  $25  to  $200  a  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator  made 
in  48  years  of  De  Laval  manufacture  and  leadership. 
It  has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl” — the  greatest 
separator  improvement  in  25  years.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  It  also  runs 
easier  and  lasts  longer. 


Send  coupon  for  name 
of  De  Laval  Agent  and 
FREE  catalog. 
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The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  of  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

More  than  35,000  in 
use  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Send  for 
complete  information. 


SeeYour 
De  Laval 

AseatA. 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay  i 
for  That  New  Silo 


They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  siffige 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  nut  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos,”  and  particu¬ 
lars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study 
Harder  construction, 
with  a  better  silo. 


r _  _  the  strong  points  of 

Learn  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP, 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  alwavs  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


110— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 110 

FPPniNfr  PIC  4  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
1  LLI/inu  1  UW  ais0  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  AH  large  and  healthy  weaned  and  good  feeders. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  25  Chesters  pure  bred  and  20  pure  bred  Yorkshires 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arriral 
at  your  depot.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 

Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1415. 


130— FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 130 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  ail  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs.. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $G  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 
Also  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks 
old,  $7  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  eratgs.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  hare  them  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  1). 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Poland  China  bred  gilts,  g8  uPbs-  youVK 

80  to  100  pounds  each  $25.  Best  registered 
stock.  Order  now. 

STANLEY  SHORT  CHESWOLD,  DEL, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  RENT — 79  acres.  Delaware  River,  flat, 
level,  for  general  farming.  Chickens,  hogs,  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberries,  asparagus, 
grapes,  8  room  house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  other 
buildings,  all  farm  machines  and  tools,  near  town 
and  station.  Easy  terms.  RIVERSIDE  FARM, 
Pond  Eddy,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

FARM  of  105  acres  for  sale.  Good,  tillable 
land,  good  buildings,  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries,  40  miles  from  Troy,  26  miles  from  Glens 
Falls.  JOHN  DARFLER,  owner,  Box  86,  East 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  are  interested  in  Florida,  write  us  for 
booklet  and  we  will  send  you  free  booklet  if  you 
will  mention  American  Agriculturist.  B.  E. 
KESSLER,  Fort  Pierce  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

FOR  RENT — A  productive  farm  of  138  acres 
for  cash  or  on  shares,  4(4  miles  from  Nunda  and 
154  miles  from  Tuscarora  market.  Apply  to  Box 
367,  cjo  American  Agriculturist. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  ONION  SETS,  30c  per  quart;  4 
Quarts,  $1.  Postpaid.  W.  E.  OVERTON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3  54  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
Strictly  first,  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 

GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 
two  rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
furnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
for  proposition.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  Northern 
grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have  success  with, 
12 ’best  varieties,  buy  from  the  growers  direct. 
Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free.  HEYWOOD  & 
KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


SEED  SWEET  CORN— Cheap.  Catalogue 
free.  RICHARD  B.  HARRISON,  Wrightstown, 
N  J.  _ 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certifi  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties  including  Redpatli. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTIIAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SPRING  SPECIALS,  $1  each  prepaid.  8 
gorgeous  Cannas,  asst,  colors;  20  superb  Gladiolus 
bulbs,  asst,  colors;  6  Double  Dahlias,  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  unlabeled;  12  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
plants;  6  Delphinium  plants  (.Hardy  1  year); 
All  5  specials,  only  $4.50.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 


ALPHA  BARLEY,  VICTORY  OATS.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD  from  our  strong,  high 
germinating  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  ton¬ 
nage  of  excellent  storage  cabbage.  Home  grown, 
disease  treated  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED 
FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA  BARLEY  and  CORNELLIAN 
OATS:  Our  stock  meets  all  requirements  for 
Registered-  Certified  seed,  the  highest  grade  rec¬ 
ognized.  Write  for"  general  farm  and  garden 
catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N. 

y. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  25— $2;  75— $5;  not  labeled,  15— 
$1.50;  50 — $5,  labeled;  all  different  varieties. 
Perennial  Phlox,  cannas,  mixed,  15 — $1;  50 — $2. 
TUCKAHOE  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Denton, 
Md. 


GENUINE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed,  99.50% 
purity,  $40  per  100  pounds.  I  pay  the  freight. 
S.  II  BOBER,  Newell,  So.  Dak. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


ASPARAGUS — Washington  rust  proof,  good 
sturdy  roots,  $1.25  hundred;  $8.50  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Seed,  $3  per  lb.  PLEAS  ANT  VIEW 
FARM,  Sadsburyvflle,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected  high 
yielding  strains,  grown  by  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  mature  hard  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  your  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefields.  Succession  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to 
4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to  9000  at  $1.25 
per  1000.  10,000  and  over  at  $1.00  per  1000. 

Order  now.  Prompt  shipments,  first  class  plants. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloom- 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  tor 

32-page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  ^ow  to  grow. 
Contains  30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New  Le¬ 
banon,  N.  Y. 

DANISH  CABBAGE  SEED,  grown -from  se¬ 

lected  heads,  a  superior  strain  of  Danish  Cab¬ 
bage  and  a  heavy  yielder  of  uniform  heads,  price, 
$6  per  lb.,  $5  per  lb.  in  5  lb.  or  over.  Delivered. 
GROWER  JOHN  DONK,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEARING. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST.  Strawberries  summer 

and  Fall  First  Year.  Champion  Originator.  Unit- 
ed  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,435.60.  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Write,  Illustrated  Cata- 

logue  Free.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buffalo, 
Michigan. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  how  the  1926  potato  crop 
will  sell-  But  we  know  Blue  Tag  certified  seed 
will  enable  you  to  grow  yours  cheaper.  Will  send 
delivered  prices.  All  varieties.  SEED  POTATO 
ASSOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  lead¬ 

ing  varieties,  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Postpaid  100 
-30c;  300-75c;  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  Not  pre¬ 

paid  5,000,  $4.50;  1 0,000-$8.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

EARLY  Sweet  Squash  or  Cheese  Pepper  seed 

for  sale.  True  to  name,  very  productive  strain, 
price,  oz.  75c;  54  lb.,  $2.50;  1  lb.  $7.50.  LOUIS 
PLANT  FARM,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seed  Oats- 

Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  for 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaid. 
H.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt. 

SEED  POTATOES— Hill  selected  and  certified 

seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxtqn, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES.  Let 

us  send  you  our  book  free  of  charge.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

PEAS!  Alaskas.  Order  now.  Packet,  10c;  2 
lbs.,  34c  postpaid;  bushel,  $8  here.  S.  S.  SPEN¬ 
CER,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

'STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  roots,  Grape  Vines  and  California  Privet 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  BASIL  A.  PER- 
RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Rural  Russets 
and  early  Irish  Cobblers.  Hundreds  of  pleased 
customers  every  year.  IRVING  COOK,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Alpha  barley, 
germination-  test,  97%;  purity,  98.84%.  T.  D. 
WHITNEY,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Heaviweight,  Russett, 
Triumph,  others.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  /x . 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

SWINE 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE.  Address  ROCK- 
WATER  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 
nold  package,  Dright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

LITTLE  WOOL  DOLLS;  very  amusing  novel¬ 
ty  for  the  children.  Six  for  $1.  By  mail  post¬ 
paid.  MRS.  RAY  GOLD,  Box  233,  Hurleyville, 
N.  Y. 

WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies’  weaf  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
Camden,  Me. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

In  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  March  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 
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fact  that  in  some  quarters  stocks  were, 
actually  short. 

The  next  Jewish  holiday  will  be  Pass- 
over  which  falls  on  March  30th,  The 
best  market  days  for  this  holiday  will  be 
March  25,  26  and  27th  and  turkeys,  fat 
fowls,  ducks  and  geese  will  be  most  in 
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Fluid  Milk  . 
Fluid  Cream 
Fluid  Cream 


Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

.Hard  Cheese .  1.90 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  .  2.00 

Milk  Powder . 2.00 

Hard  Cheese  _ 2.00 

Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based 
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NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

$2.80 

1.83 
.  2.15 
2.10 

$2.85 

2.00 

$2.70 

2.30 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  pota¬ 
to  market  since  our  last  report.  The 
general  tone  of  the  market  is  just  about 
steady  but  trading  is  moving  along  very 
slowly.  In  fact  in  some  quarters  in  the 

3  B 

3  C 

4 


2.00 

1.95 


market  trade  is  actually  sluggish. 

Other  Farm  Produce 


There  is  no  change  in  the'bean  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report.  Quotations  are 

_ _  New  as  follows:  Marrows  $7.75  to  $8.50;  peas 

York  City  Market  quotations  on  $5  to  $5.50;  Red  kidneys  $8.75  to  $9.50; 
butter  and  American  cheese  white  kidneys  $7.25  to  $8.  Trading  is 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  very  sluggish  and  the  market  is  more 

the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  than  supplied.  In  fact  the  tone  is  some- 

final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the  ,  There  are  renorts  -hat 

result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class  wnat  easier.  .  mere  aie  reports  nat 

one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool  price  concessions  are  being  made  in 
Price  marrows  and  peas,  red  kidneys  are  said 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  that  ,  trending  downward  and  white 

the  butter  fat  differential  for  Class  2A  has  be  trending  downward  and  white 

been  changed  from  4  cents  a  point  to  5/2  kidneys  are  also  very  weak. 

cents  a  point.  The  onion  market  is  dull,  weak  and 

irregular,  especially  where  ordinary 
qualities  are  concerned.  It  may  be 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As-  imagined  how  it  affects  anything  that  is 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan),  poor.  It  is  rarely  that  States  are  over 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or  $2.25  a  hundred  and  values  range  down 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210-  to  $1.30.  Orange  County  stock  is  get- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk  ting  very  little  attention  with  prices 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone,  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  hundred, 


Interstate  Producers 


the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  HIGHER 


depending  on  color.  To  indicate  the 
trend  in  the  onion  market,  Indiana  white 
boilers  are  dragging  and  top  quotations 
of  $5.25  are  very  extreme,  most  of  the 
business  being  done  at  $4.50  to  $5,  prac¬ 
tically  under  the  market  of  only  relative¬ 
ly  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Cabbage  market  is  fairly  steady  and 
35  -3&V2  trading  is  moderate.  Quotations  are  a 
little  lighter  than  they  were  a  week  ago, 
Ihe  butter  market  has  advanced  ma-  having  eased  off  about  $5  a  ton.  Florida 
terially  since  our  last  report,  due  pri-  cabbage  is  getting  a  little  more  plentiful 
manly  to  a  very  satisfactory  consuming  ancj  easier.  Cabbage  is  still  meeting  a 
market.  Retail  stores,  especially  the  steady  market,  showing  very  good  qual- 
chain  stores,  have  been  making  special-  j^y. 
ties  of  butter  of  late  and  consumers 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  Mar.  2 
Higher 

than  extra  ..4692-47 
Extra  (92  sc)  46  - 

84-91  score  .  .41'/2-45(/2 
Lower  G’d’s  401/2-41 


Feb.  23 

44'/2-45 
44  - 

41  -43  '/2 

40  -40 /z 


Mar.  3 
1925 

46  J/2-47 
-46 

37  -45/2 


have  been  taking  hold  very  willingly. 
There  has  been  enough  confidence 
among  buyers  to  take  on  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  which  is  a  very  good  indication 
for  the  immediate  future. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADY 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


STATE 

FLATS  Mar.  2 

Fresh  fancy  . .— - 

Fresh  av'ge  .. - - — - — 

Held  fancy  .  ,Z7Zz-29 
Held  av’ge  .  .26  -27 


Feb.  23 


27/2-29 
26  -27 


Mar.  3 
1925 
23%  -24 
23  - 

25%-26 
25  -  25/a 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Mar.  2 

Wheat  . 1.58% 

Corn  . 77%. 

Oats  . 40% 

CASH  GRAINS 

{At  V err  V  rl;' 

Wheat,  No  2  Red  1.88% 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel  ,89/2 
Oats,  No.  2 . 49/2 

FEEDS 


Feb.  23 


1.9934 

.90(4 

■50/2 


The  cheese  market  is  maintaining  its  ' 

characteristic  steady  tone  on  cured  Grd.  Oats 

cheese,  particularly  on  whole  milk  state  sp’g  Bran 

flats.  The  western  goods  however,  have  H’d  Bran 

been  a  little  easier  due  to  the  arrivals  loft  w.  * 

of  some  low  cost  cheese.  Flour  Mic 

NEARBY  EGGS  WEAKER  w?  Homi 


NEARBY 
WHITE 
Selected  Exti 
Av’ge  extras 
Extra  firsts  . 
Firsts  . 


Mar.  3 


BROWNS 


Mar.  2 

Feb.  23 

1925 

5  38-39 

43-44 

39/2-40 

.  .37- 

41-42 

-39 

.  .36-36/2 

40- 

37 

-38 

.  .35-35/z 

39-39/2 

34 

-36 

.  .34-36/2 

35-40 

32 

-37 

35-36 

30 

-31 

.  .34-36 

35-37 

33 

-35 

Yel.  Homir 
Corn  Meal 


36% 

41% 


S.  Meal 
S.  Meal 


34%  O.  P. 
Oil  Mea 


Linseed 


:b.  27  Feb.  20 

.  .29.00 

29.00 

.  .28.00 

28.00 

. .30.00 

30.50 

.  .28.00 

28.50 

.  .34.00 

35.00 

.  .32.00 

33.00 

.  .36.50 

37.00 

.  .29.00 

29.25 

..29.00 

29.50 

.  .31.00 

30.00 

.  .38.50 

38.50 

.  .48.50 

48.00 

.  .35.00 

35.00 

.  .  36.50 

37.00 

.  .38.50 

39.00 

.  .44.00 

44.50 

the  local 

Buffalo 

Mar.  2 

1925 

1.99(4 

1.353/8 

.54% 

Mar.  3 
1925 

2.07% 

1.40(4 

.61 

Feb.  23 
1925 

41.00 
28.80 
31.00 
29.00 

35.50 
36.00 
43.00 
44.00 
44.00 
50.00 

37.75 

47.75 
40.00 
42.00 
44.00 

40.50 


The  egg  market  has  broken  quite 
sharply  since  our  last  report  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  has 


Kei  as  reporveu  uy 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
The  live  calf  market  is  firm  and  the 


FOWLS 


Leghorns  , . 
CHICKENS 


Broilers 


Mar.  2 

Feb.  23 

1925 

.35-36 

28-31 

-37 

.  -35 

28-30 

-36 

.35-40 

33-40 

35-40 

.33-35 

28-33 

30-32 

-60 

-50 

50-70 

switched  to  cheaper  lines  of  mixed  col-  me  uve  can  j 

ors  from  the  west.  These  cheap  mixed  demand  is  generally  good  vain  _ 
colored  eggs  from  the  west  which  are  prime  stock  topping  the  market  at  -  • 

of  fairly  good  quality,  are  a  wonderful  However,  most  of  the  trading  is  * 
inducement  for  bargain  sales  and  con-  done  at  prices  ranging  downwara  • 
sequently  due  to  their  low  price  are  fair  to  good  stock  bringing  any  ■ 
forcing  the  nearby  into  a  tight  situa-  from  $13  to  $16  and  culls  and  cj 
tion,  necessitating  lower  quotations  to  marks  from  $8  to  $12  _  ,  <it 

effect  satisfactory  clearances.  The  live  lamb  market  is  a  1  “ 

LIVE  POULTRY  SELLING  WELL  Topf  a^uotedV' a ^tttebetter  than 

Mar.  3  $15  but  most  of  the  business  is  F-ing 
19?37  done  at  that  one  figure  with 
36  grades  ranging  down  to  $11.  oO  f°l  ^ •’ 
1110ns  and  culls  still  lower. 

Live  hogs  are  meeting  good 


I70  and  a  steady  market.  Prices  are  m 
the  same  range  as  it  was  last 
During  the  first  week  in  March  the  Stocks  ranging  up  to  150  pounds  • 
live  poultry  market  was  in  the  seller’s  been  bringing  as  much  as  $L  -:  ' 

favor.  Although  freight  listings  were  a  marks  varying  from  160  to  -00  P°1’ >5 
little  heavier  than  at  first  expected,  nev-  worth  anywhere  from  $14  to  .  ^ 
ertheless  there  was  an  indication  that  Heavier  marks  are  ranging  downvwn  ■ 
there  would  be  no  over  supply  due  to  the  $12.75. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  13,  1926 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

New  Jersey  Poultrymen  Organize  Protective  Association 


DOULTRYMEN  of  Salem  County  in 
New  Jersey  have  formed  a  protective 
association  to  break  up  the  bands  of  or¬ 
ganized  chicken  thieves  operating  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  The  plan  comes  as 
a  sequel  to  efforts  of  poultrymen  and 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey 
this  year  to  combat  the  increasing  menace 
of  poultry  stealing.  Organized  bands 
have  been  preying  upon  poultrymen  and 
farmers,  sometimes  stealing  an  entire  roost 
of  Soo  to  1500  hens  in  a  single  night. 

The  Salem  County  plan,  which  includes 
employment  of  the  services  of  a  national 
detective  agency  for  use  in  tracking  the 
thieves,  is  as  follows :  each  member  pays 
I  cent  for  each  bird  in  his  flock,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  $5  per  year.  Each 
member  of  the  association  receives  a  sign 
designating  that  his  place  is  protected  by 
the  detective  agency.  Rental  of  the  signs 
is  covered  by  the  initial  fee  the  first  year, 
after  which  the  annual  rental  fee  is  $3 
per  sign.  Protective  associations  similarly 
organized  have  been  talked  about  for 
southern  and  central  New  Jersey  counties 
including  Gloucester,  Burlington  and 
Mercer,  although  no  final  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  in  these  sections. 

Mercer  County  Holstein  Men  Meet 

Holstein  producers  in  western  New  Jer¬ 
sey  who  sell  on  the  Philadelphia  market 
have  been  agitated  in  recent  weeks  be¬ 
cause  the  Philadelphia  market  pays  a 
higher  premium  on  butter  fat  content  than 
on  low  bacteria  county  and  quality.  The 
market  milk  situation  for  the  Holstein 


Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


.1  f  JL  V  JL  JiM  M  V''* 

Established  1892 

821  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


Fancy  Eggs  Wanted 

Best  Prices  Prompt  Returns 

Herschel  Jones  Marketing  Service, 

INC. 

127  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Farms  &  Markets 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
BEFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
858  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


POWER  MILKER 


Complete  WHEHVYO«?  GETMT 


35 

PbU  It 


Send  for  aensa-, 
tlonal  offer  I  Milk1 
18  to  40  cows  bd  hour— easy.  Costa 
nothing  to  install.  Easy  to  clean. 
—  Milks  the  human  way— easy  an 
.the  cows.  30  Days  Trial— 
10  Tear  Guarantee—  Caslx 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  t< 
pay.  Write  for  FRIi 
BOOK,  "How  to  Jodac 
Milkers".  Get  yours 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  61 1  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Strout’s  Spring  Farm 
And  Business  Catalog 

PBEE  COPIES  now  ready.  Pictures  &  details,  hundreds 
of  bargains  in  many  states.  Money-making  equipped  farms 
for  boarders,  poultry,  fruit,  grain,  dairy,  etc.,  etc. — big 
variety  SPLENDID  BUSINESS  CHANCES.  Pg.  2§  shows 
100  acre  farm,  splendid  home,  good  farm  bldgs.,  75  acres 
sloping  fields,  spring  water,  choice  fruit,  woodlot;  phone 
&  mail  service,  city  markets;  $3500  takes  it,  horses,  7 
eattle,  poultry,  hogs,  auto,  machinery,  crops,  furniture  in¬ 
cluded,  only  $1000  needed.  Many  others  just  as  good, 
fHr ®  to  go  if  you  delay.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
8TB0UT  AGENCY,  255-B,  4th  An.,  New  Y«K  City. 


men  in  this  region  is  such  that  they  claim 
discrimination  is  sufficiently  marked  to  war¬ 
rant  definite  action.  The  Mercer  County 
producers  met  recently  at  Trenton  with 
officials  from  the  national  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 

Local  producers,  county  agents  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  national  association  are 
making  an  intensive  survey  of  the  Holstein 
situation  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
with  the  view  to  presenting  facts  to  all 
Holstein  producers,  at  an  early  date. 

Spray  Residue  Scare  is  Over 

Apple  growers  in  southern  New  Jersey 
anticipate  no  market  prejudice  against  their 
fruit,  due  to  spray  residue  on  the  apples, 
as  developed  at  the  close  of  last  year’s 
shipping  season.  The  findings  of  two  State 
Department  inspectors  who  opened  up  a 
branch  laboratory  at  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  at 
the  close  of  last  season,  show  that  suf¬ 
ficient  measures  have  been  taken  to  avoid 
repetition  of  the  trouble  this  year.  Grow¬ 
ers  last  season  were  compelled  to  apply 
late  sprays  to  protect  their  fruit  ant.  the 
product  was  condemned  in  several  instances 
as  unfit  for  consumption,  with  attendant 
city  publicity  which  temporarily  created 
a  serious  situation  against  New  Jersey 
apples. 

The  matter  was  taken  care  of  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  oi  Agriculture. 
Conferences  were  held  which  called  in 
various  Pennsylvania  officials  and  several 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
as  well  as  a  committee  of  commission  men 
handling  New  Jersey  fruit.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  work  that  followed  resulted  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  153  samples  of  apples  represent¬ 
ing  186,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  apples 
in  storage  at  that  time,  worth  nearly 
$1,000,000,  were  marketed  without  serious 
hindrance,  under  recommendations  de¬ 
veloped  by  these  conferences.  Officials 
now  assure  New  Jersey  producers  that 
the  apple  spray  residue  scare  is  over. 

Poultry  Certification  Work  Progresses 

Certification  of  poultry  under  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets;  plan  as  developed 
several  years  ago,  has  been  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received  that  the  Bureau  has  employed 
a  specialist  to  take  personal  direction  of 
the  work.  Standard  egg  grades  and  gen¬ 
eral  poultry  and  egg  marketing  problems 
are  receiving  further  attention  as  correla¬ 
tive  effort  to  the  certification  work. 

The  baby  chick  and  hatchery  business  in 
New  Jersey  is  running  at  full  capacity 
despite  the  complaint  of  fuel  shortage 
among  hatchery  operators '  a  short  while 
ago.  Governor  Moori  of  New  Jersey  co¬ 
operated  with  the  State  Bureau,  the  State 
Baby  Chick  Association  and  the  hatchery 
men  on  the  problem  of  using  efficient  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  coal.  Settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  has  relieved  the  /pressure  of  this 
situation,  but  a  recent  survey  shows  that 
the  hatchery  operators  had  secured  suf¬ 
ficient  fuel  and  practically  all  incubators 
for  the  early  hatch  have  been  operating 
to  capacity. 


New  Jersey  Potato  Growers 
Go  South 

(Continued  from  page  286) 
have  gone  to  a  part  of  the  state  which  is 
noted  for  fine  quality  potatoes  and  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  in  fine  tilth  for  the 
growing  of  big  potatoes.  In  this  part  of 
the  south,  the  farm  land  can  be  bought 
very  cheap,  labor  can  be  hired  at  low  wages 
and  fertilizer  can  be  delivered  at  low 
freight  rates  from  the  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Southern  Potatoes  on  Market  by  May 

Planting  will  start  early  in  February 
and  the  potatoes  will  be  ready  to  dig  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of-  May.  These  potatoes 
will  be  on  the  market  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  are  high  and  the  demand  for  new 


potatoes  is  strong.  They  will  come  mid¬ 
way  between  the  early  crop  from  Florida, 
when  potatoes  are  often  $12  and  $15  per 
barrel,  and  the  crops  from  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  When  potatoes  usually  take 
a  tumble  in  prices.  Potato  prices  next 
Spring  are  sure  to  be  high  until  the  middle 
of  July  when  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  begins  to  market  its  100,000  acres  of 
potatoes.  The  crop  from  Alabama  will 
be  put  on  the  market  a  month  L  ^fore  South 
Jersey  begins  to  harvest  potatoes.  Po¬ 
tatoes  from  these  southern  states  have 
sold  for  high  prices,  and  Alabama  grow- 
'  ers  have  stood  fourth  in  rank  as  a  high- 
price  potato  state.  What  it  has  lost  on 
yield  it  has  always  made  up  on  price. 

The  use  of  the  high-yielding  seed,  such 
as  these  two  men  have  grown  in  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  the  following  of 
the  same  methods-  of  cultivation,  spraying 
and  marketing  will  assure  them  of  a  crop 
they  expect  will  be  much  better  than  the 
average  from  the  south.  They  also  have 
planned  to  have  the  same  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  sent  down  south  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  using  in  New  Jersey,  in¬ 
cluding  tractors,  cultivators,  sprayers, 
diggers  and  graders.  If  things  go  right 
they  will  make  money  the  year  around 
in  the  potato  game.  C.  H.  Umoselle. 


League  Cancellations  Small 

'  |  'HE  League  received  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  of  cancelled  contracts  in  its  his¬ 
tory  during  the  cancellation  period,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  to  28,  just  closed.  Only  1,694 
active  poolers  cancelled.  A  total  of  2,992 
contracts  were  cancelled,  but  many  of 
these  were  from  dairymen  who  are  not 
in  active  pool  at  the  present  time.  The 
number  of  cancellations  was  less  than  last 
year  and  was  well  scattered  throughout 
the  section  where  the  League  operates. 

During  the  year  from  April  1,  1925  to 
February  15,  1926  the  League  received  and 
accepted  3,297  new  contracts  from  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  become  active  poolers,  so 
the  year  represented  some  gain  in  member¬ 
ship  to  the  organization. 


County  Notes 

Ontario  County — The  weather  for  th 
month  has  been  quite  wintry  an< 
changeable.  The  mercury  has  been  10 
below  at  times.  Last  Monday  we  had  ; 
heavy  rain  which  has  left  it  very  icj 
We  have  had  quite  a  good  run  of  sleigh 
ing.  Wheat  and  grass  have  been  wel 
protected.  Nothing  doing  on  the  farm 
but  chores  and  trying  to  keep  warn: 
Quite  a  large  number  of  auctions  hav 
taken  place.  Property  is  selling  well 
No  farms  being  sold  only  by  foreclosure 
Some  good  farms  are  without  tenants 
Grange  work  doing  well. — E.  T.  B. 

Broome  County — We  have  had  an  un 
usual  amount  of  cloudy  gloomy  weather 
The  roads  have  been  rather  better  thai 
common  in  this  section.  Flock  of  wil< 
geese  have  been  seen  going  north.  Ic< 
houses  are  generally  filled  and  ice.  is  o 
good  quality.  There  has  been  mucl 
wood  and  lumber  cut  in  this  vicinity 
this  year.  Butter  50  cents  per  poum 
and  eggs  around  40  cents  per  dozen.- 
Mrs.  L.  K.  C. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

March  20 — Chemung  County  Annua 
Booster  day  at  Elmira,  held  by  th 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  Granges 
and  Association  of  Commerce,  wil 
be  held  in  the  Southside  Higl 
School.  Dinner  will  be  served  a 
noon  and  after  dinner  music,  read 
ings,  a  play  by  a  Home  Bureai 
group. 

April  6-10 — Saratoga  County  Farm  Bu 
reau  meetings  at  Ballston,  Schuyler 
ville.  Rock  City,  Groom’s  Corners 
Greenfield,  Halfmoon,  Pomon; 
Grange  and  Bacon  Hill  Grange.  Dr 
Earl  Bates  of  Cornell  will  be  th< 
speaker.  - 
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Keep  your  horses  working 

New  free  boot,  tells  how  to  keep  lame  horses  at 
work.  100%  guarantee-bond  protects  you  fully.  No 
risk,  no  worry,  no  big-  doctor  bills. 

Save-the-Horse  permanently  ends  spavin;  high  ring¬ 
bone;  thoropin;  shoulder,  knee,  ankle,  boof  or  tendon 
disease. 

The  1926  Save-the-Horse  book,  64  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  beats  anything  we've  ever  issued.  Simple  direc¬ 
tions  tell  how  to  diagnose  every  case,  how  to  treat  66 
different  ailments. 

Veterinary  questions  answered  without  charge.  Write 
today — book  and  advice,  both  free! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ever  had  sick,  or  ailing  cows?  Then  you  sure 
need  the  new  Cura-Bos  book,  too. 

IT’S  FREE— ask  for  it. 


FARQUHAR 

Grain  Threshers 

Do  a  nice,  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind 
of  grain.  The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives 
a  uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine. 
Practically  all  the  grain  is  separated  im¬ 
mediately  back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample 
room  for  cleaning. 

Equipped  with  self-feeder,  weigher,  bag¬ 
ger,  wind  stacker,  and  every  device  for 
clean,  rapid  threshing. 

A.  B.  Farquhar.  Limited 


BOX  566,  YORK,  PA. 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  needed. 

We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds  are  Spec¬ 
ial.  Always  have — and  we  expect,  always  will  give 
satlsfection. 

SPECIAL  j  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
OFFERS  I  $1.25  “  "  $1.00 

for  seeds  in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
226).  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  Systpm.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
e  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept507-B  .  Frederick,  MA 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the  wonderfal 
medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  Yo* 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nag* 
ging  foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of 
acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injur* 
,  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing-.  Big  spool, 
60  square  inches,  lasts  most  families  year  or  more. 
Send$l  and  if  not  natisfled  after  trying,  ire  t  full  re  fond 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  A,  Burlington,  Vt 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Haw  Much  Do  You  Expect  To  Make 
This  Year  From  Your  Flock? 

Many  experienced  poultryir.en  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature  quickly 
and  lay  heavily  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 


Better  send  me  your  order  at  once  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  chicks  you 
want  when  you  want  them 

FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  my  beautiful  new  book — FREE 

W.  F .  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Every  Eagle  Neat  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  100  300  500 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns - 5  7.25  13.00  38.00  62.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rooks,  Anconas,  _ 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  G.  and  R.  G.  Reds -  8.25  15.00  43.50  72.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes -  8.7S  16.00  47.00  75.00 

Jumbo  Brahmas  and  Bnff  Minorcas _  11.00  20.00  58.00  95.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  ;  Heavy  12o.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10$  down.  Balance  10  days  before  sktpment.  Postage  Paid.  100$  Live 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
IRE  EAGLE  HEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  22  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


1C00 

120.00 

140.00 

145.00 


before  wanted, 
live  Delivery — We  are 
Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa. 


1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on  .... 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . .  .$6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . . .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  .  . ,  „  , 

Write  for  catalog — Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs. — Custom  Hatching — Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders— They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chicks — 100% 
not  chick  brokets — We  hatch  everv  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper — Curwensville  National 
Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

H0R-0‘BRED”cmats 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
r  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  , 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  A 
tinorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^!  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY.204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock. 

Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  -C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 4.00 

’s.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds..,.  4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  |.25 

White  Orpingtons  . . . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamhurgs,  .  ‘-un 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  .  .  o.&u 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited  .  o.uu 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1, _ _ 

Irig mw®  * 

WF  OFFER  YOU  REAL  BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  in  America’s  best  bred-to-Iay  Strains.  We  breed  espec¬ 
ially  for  early  maturity  and  Heavy  Winter  layers.  PEDIGREED  MALES  from  Dams  with  records  of  200 
eggs  and  better  head  our  flocks.  We  specialize  in  these  FOUR  GREAT  BREEDS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices:  25 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . rH'lr 

Barred  Rocks,  Parks  &  Thompsou  Strains  . •  4.2o 

R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Owen-Thompkins-Danlel  Strains  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Real-Dorcas  .  ,  ... 

Place  your  orders  early  direct  from  ahove  prices  to  insure  getting  High  Egg  Bred  Chicks  when  you  went  thenr 
Circular^  Free.  Bef.— State  Bank.  CACKLEBERRY  FARMS,  J.  W.  Kelley,  Prop.,  Route  1-D,  KENSINGTON,  OHIO 
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3.50 
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GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 
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8.00 
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1A1IIAIP  nrCTH  D  A  DV  ruicvc  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding 
UmU  5  DE.M  DADi  LHILIka.  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled  and  mated  with 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


$7.50  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 


flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled  and  mated  with 
sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  25 

White  Leghorns,  . $425 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  450 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Or.,  .4-50  „„  ^  7 — T  -  v,>- 

A«t  for  Broilers,  $10.  per  100.  All  heavies  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4-B  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


8.25 

8.50 


15.00 

16.00 


72.50 

78.00 


140.00 

150.00 


How  the  Flock  Should  NOT  Be 
Managed 

A  FEW  days  ago  ^  I  visited  a  farm 
where  I  found  one  of  the  best — or 
should  I  say  worst? — examples  of  how  not 
to  care  for  and  feed  poultry  that  I  have 
seen  in  many  a  day. 

Probably  the  most  regrettable  feature 
of  it  all  was  the  poultry  house.  Last 
sunr.r.er  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  all 
the  farm  buildings,  except  the  farm  house. 
When  a  new  poultry  house  was  built,  the 
farmer  made  the  big  mistake  of  leaving 
the  choice  of  type  and  design  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  carpenter  who,  as  final  results 
proved,  certainly  was  not  up  with  modern 
ideas  of  poultry  house  construction.  And 
a  building  more  in  accord  with  up-to-date 
ideas  could  actually  have  been  built  at 
less  cost ! 

The  house  was  of  the  shed-roof  type, 
14  by  24  feet  in  size.  This  house  had  six 
small  square  windows,  four  on  the  south 
side  and  one  each  on  the  east  and  west. 
Near  the  south  wall,  a  small  square  open¬ 
ing  had  been  cut  into  the  roof  to  allow 
for  ventilation.  The  roosts  were  the  old- 
fashioned  incline  affair  made  of  poles, 
with  no  droppings  board  underneath.  The 
nests  were  a  few  boxes  and  nail  kegs  scat¬ 
tered  about. 

Fr  Walls  Show  Lack  of  Ventilation 

When  I  opened  the  door  of  the  hen 
house,  the  first  thing  that  took  my  at¬ 
tention  at  once  was  that  the  walls  and 
ceiling  were  covered  with  frost  and  the 
air  was  steamy  with  dampness.  The 
little  straw  oruthe  dirt  floor  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  wet,  sodden  mass.  The  birds 
were  purebreds  of  a  dual-purpose  breed. 
A  house  of  this  size  would  comfortably 
quarter  about  eighty-five  such  fowls;  in 
this  case  there  were  twice  that  number. 

The  chickens  were  fed  and  watered 
when  all  the  other  stock  on  the  farm 
had  been  attended  to  each  morning.  A 
pail  of  water  dipped  from  the  stock  tank 
and  containing  floating  pieces  of  ice 
was  poured  into  a  small  though.  The 
feed  was  a  pail  of  oats  and  shelled  corn, 
mostly  oats.  This  was  also  their  last 
feed  of  the  day,  but  often  they  got  it  too 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Once  in  a  while 
they  received  a  half  pail  of  skimmilk. 
A  good  part  of  the  day  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  in  the  water  trough.  A  few, 
narrow  boards  had  been  nailed  against 
the  2x4  studding  and  in  these  two  or 
three  spaces  between  the  2x4s  a  mash 
was  fed.  This  consisted  of  ground  oats, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  tankage. 

The  tankage  improved  the  mash  by 
adding  protein  but  oats  are  altogether 
too  high  in  fibre  and  the  tankage  is  not 
palatable  to  hens.  They  ate  very  little 
of  the  mash. 

One  of  the  small  windows  on  the 
south  side  was  always  open  about  two 
inches  to  provide  fresh  air,  but  it  was 
directly  in  line  with  the  roosts,  only  a 
few  feet  away,  and  so  was  really  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  draft. 

Hens  Often  Had  No  Supper 

No  green  feed  was  provided  for  the 
fowls,  nor  was  there  any  grit  or  oyster 
shell.  I  also  learned  that  frequently 
the  farmer  and  his  family  would  be 
away  for  the  afternoon,  coming  home 
after  dark,  in  which  case  the  fowls  were 
entirely  out  of  luck.  Which  means  that 
they  had  no  evening  feed  and  so  had  to 
go  to  roost  with  empty  crops. 

The  egg  production?  Two  to  three 
eggs  per  day. 

Those  readers  who  manage  their  farm 
flocks  as  they  should  be  managed  may 
feel  that  the  above  is  an  exaggeration ; 


RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

Produced  Under  Super¬ 
vision  of  Men  Trained  by 
Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State 
University. 

When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University- 
agreed  to  train  and  authorize 
men  as  inspectors  for  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  of  hatcheries  which 
come  up  to  their  standard  Mr. 
R.  E.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put  his 
flock  under  such  supervision.  This  is  his  second 
year  producing  accredited  chicks  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  say  they  were  well  pleased 
with  his  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has  been  in  the 
poultry  business  23  years.  His  flocks  are  care¬ 
fully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  produces  are  healthy 
and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds  at  a 
fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks  from  the 
Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel  sure  that  they 
will  get  honest  and  square  treatment. 

Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  line  illustrated  catalog  on 
request,  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 

Box  25,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION — Prices  per  100 

Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  . . . . :  12.00 
Barred  Bocks  . .  14.00 

B.  I.  Reds _  15.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  chick. 
Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct  %c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  1c  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


11.00  10.00  9.00 

13.00  12.00  11.00 
14.00  13.00  12.00 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  . 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyando 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled 
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flocks. 


JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS  with 


sturdy  kind 
with  a  growing 
reputation.  Your  pleasure  and  profit  spells 
our  prosperity.  Price  13  cents  up.  100% 
Live  Delivery  in  3rd  zone.  All  eggs  frorfl 
inspected  culled  flocks.  Limited  number 
chicks  from  certified  flocks  25  cents  each. 

\  Circular.  13  Kinds. 

Discount  for  early  orders *, 
OAKLAND  FARM,  SAVONA,  NEW  YORK 


ACE  FARM 
CHICKS 


Monroe, 
Orange  Co., 
New  York 


STANDARD  BRED 
UTILITY  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  Poultry  Plant  run  fo? 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket;  wo 
trap  nest  and  select  our  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  points  a  Poultry- 
man  wants.  Quality  ana 
Profits. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  u 
and  price  List 


00,000  CH1CKS-1926 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices  n 

100  500  1000 

"Young’and’BJUTM?  strains”  $13.00  S62.50  *U0.» 

■%SSW .  14.00  67.50  150.00 

roiler  Clucks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  1®  ■  , 

rder  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
iox  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

arron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

brch  and  April  delivery  . each 

!ay  and  June  . 12c  eaca 

Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Of 

BABY— CHIX 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Islands  Reds,  and  Mix 
Chix,  10c  and  up. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

J.  N.  NACE.  Richfield,  Pa.,  Box  No.  161, 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed- 
s.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Beds. T Jvy.  - 
>ttes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrate* 
italog 

EIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  r*. 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The'  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tried  ma-  y 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  I  used  two  50c  packages, 
raised  300  white  Wyandottes  and 
never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
giving  the  medicine  and  my  chickens 
are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  (Coccidiosis)  is 
caused  by  a  protozoal  organism  of 
microscopic  size  which  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of 
diseased  birds  and  enormous  numbers 
are  discharged  with  the  droppings. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  .of 
White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it 
kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Remember, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some 
infected  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few 
infect  your  entire  flock.  Prevent  it. 
Give  Walko  in  all  drinking  water  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  xhick  where  you  lost  hundreds  be¬ 
fore.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I-  have  lost  my  share  of 
Chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.”  _ 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  'dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  wflth  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  .king 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 
We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — 
postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking 
water  an  ’  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
Tou  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund*  your  mor  y  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  & 
Johnson  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 


WALKER  remedy"  CO.,  Dept.  437^  . 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
larrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
mi  your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund 
my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I-  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  *1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

Nam  °r  CUrrency  accePtable.) 

Town  ....... j [ . . 

StMark  ‘  i yY  ’  • ' '  ’  ’ '  *  •  *  ’•  V- •  •  ‘  K  F. ' d" ! ! ! ! 

_  7y  Lg)  m  square  indicating  size  package 
nrYtY-  ,.arge  Package  contains  about  two  and 
e-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


that  such  conditions  were  not  found  on 
one  farm,  but  are  simply  a  composite 
picture  of  conditions  on  several  farms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  described 
with  exactness  just  what  I  found  on  one 
farm.  It  should  serve  admirably  as  a 
horrible  example  of  how  poultry  should 
NOT  be  managed — W.  C.  Muilenberg. 


More  About  Pullets  Versus 
Hens 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in 
A  your  articles  with  reference  to  hens  ver¬ 
sus  pullets.  Here  is  the  situation.  For  my 
choice  I  say  pullets  pay  better  than  hens 
and  here  is  my  experience.  In  June,  1922, 
I  bought  29  chicks  hatched  May  loth.  I 
raised  all  of  them,  but  only  had  i2  pullets. 
Three  began  laying  November  x.  Between 
November  x,  1922,  to  November  1,  1923, 
these  pullets  averaged  183  eggs  for  the 
year.  Keeping  an  account  of  the  price 
of  eggs  during  that  time,  they  were  worth 
$5.70,  an  average  of  36  cents  and  a  fraction 
per  dozen  for  the  year. 

I  kept  these  over.  They  began  laying 
again  in  December,  figuring  in  yearly  per¬ 
iod,  which  is  the  only  way  to  figure  from 
November  1,  1923,  to  November  1,  1924, 
these  same  chickens  laid  154  eggs  each  on 
an  average. 

Will  Keep  the  Hens  Another  Year 

As  I  am  going  to  make  a  thorough  test 
of  this  pen  I  am  going  to  keep  them  ever 
another  year  to  see  what  they  will  do  in 
the  3rd  year.  These  are  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Barron  strain.  As  I  do  not 
keep  chickens  as  a  business  proposition  I 
never  cull  the  flock.  On  the  other  hand  if 
they  were  a  losing  proposition  I  would  not 
keep  on.  I  contend  that  if  you  have  a 
flock  of  chickens  that  will  average  150 
or  more  eggs  per  year  they  are  a  paying 
proposition.  Chickens  are  a  hobby  with 
me  and  I  keep  about  25,  just  to  get  our 
own  eggs  and  have  some  to  sell  to  our 
neighbors.  You  will  note  with  this  flock 
they  layed  29  eggs  more  the  first  year  than 
the  second,  90  cents  difference.  This 
would  be  a  fair  profit  per  hen.  My  hens 
cost  me  about  $2  per  head  per  year.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  other  expense  con¬ 
nected — building,  feeding  and  water  equip¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  there  is  some  money  to  be  made  in 
chickens  with  proper  housing  conditions 
and  care.  But  in  the  first  place  the  same 
must  appeal  to  you.  Suppose  some  young 
man  was  courting  a  girl  in  a  haphazzard 
way.  She  didn’t  appeal  to  him,  but  he 
finally  married  her.  Do  you  suppose  their 
married  life  would  be  a  success.  No.  The 
same  applies  to  any  vocation  that  a  man 
may  follow. 

One  more  word  about  chickens  and  I 
will  dose :  the  care  of  your  chickens.  First, 
a  good  ventilated  house,  next  feed.  Here  is 
my  way  of  feeding.  Scratch  feed :  Morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  Noon,  wet  mash.  Have  a 
food  chopper  grind  up  all  offal  from  the 
kitchen  that  are  fit  to  feed  to  chickens  and 
mix  with  bran.  Have  mash  before  them 
all  of  the  time. 

I  sprinkle  my  hen  houses  twice  a  year 
with  kerosene  oil,  using  a  sprinkling  can, 
for  lice  and  mites. — R.  H.  W. 


Who  Should  Enlarge  Their 
Poultry  Business? 

MANY  New  York  State  farmers  have 
enlarged  their  poultry  business 
during  the  past  few  years.  Some  have 
been  very  successful,  others  have  made 
some  profit,  while  still  others  have  gone 
out  of  the  business  entirely. 

No  doubt  others  are  studying  their 
problems  and  wondering  whether  or  not 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  poultry 
flock.  From  some  experience  and  some 
observation,  I  have  discovered  a  few 
things  that  should  be  taken  into  account 
before  increasing  the  size  to  any  extent. 

The  first  thing,  I  think,  is  that  a  man 
should  demonstrate  that  he  can  make  a 
profit  from  a  few  hens,  before  he  goes 
into  the  business  on  a  large  scale.  Hens 
sure  can  get  away  with  a  lot  of  feed, 
and  the  owner  notices  it  a  lot  more 
when  they  are  not  laying.  I  know  of 
(Continued  on  page  296) 
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PANACEA 

prevents  and  relieves 

little-chick  ailments 


Indigestion,  bowel  troubles,  leg 
weakness  and  gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Nux  Vom-* 
ica ;  that  promotes  digestion ;  calls 
into  healthy  action  every  little-* 
chick  organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Quassia, 
which  creates  a  healthy  appetite, 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  laxative 
salts,  which  help  the  bowels  carry 
off  the  trouble-making  poisons, 

Pan-a-  ce-a  contains  iron  to  en¬ 
rich  the  blood,  so  essential  to  chick 
growth. 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  minerals 
so  necessary  to  chicks  during  that 
period  of  rapid  growth,  bone  and 
feather  development. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration, 
then  you’ll  forget  all  about  the 
ailments. 

Costs  little  to  use  Pan-a-ce-a 

You  just  add  5  tablespoonfuls  to 
each  1 0  pounds  of  mash — only  1 
pound  to  every  50  pounds  of 
mash. 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  doe * 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  tact. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Le  t  us  send  you  th  is 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Blaek  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk  Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  . 5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  WTrite  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying-  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  bi*eeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Blaek  Minoreas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

»Ask  for  our  catalog.  " There’s  a  Reason". 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  -  -  .  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 

FREE  CHICK  OFFER 

Write  us  for  circular  telling  you  how  you  can  get  good  quality  Chicks. 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

We  hatch  14  leading  breeds.  Established  for  years.  Reference — First 
National  Bank  or  any  business  firm  in  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
v  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  FREE 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Dept.  B,  WAUSEON,  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . . . 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . . . $6.75 

Anconas,  Black  Minoreas,  . . .  7.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Eoeks  . . . .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans,  .  9.25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  . . .  6.50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Ror 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Pro**.> 
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Getting  started  right,  with 
the  right  kind  of  chicks, 
is  the  way  to  success  iu 
raising  poultry. 

This  hook,  written  in  response  fa  * 
real  demand  for  it,  contains  the  in¬ 
formation  that  will  enable  anyone  to 
•elect  and  buy  baby  chicks  intelligently 
—-in  other  words,  to  get  started  right. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  an  experi¬ 
enced  poultry 
raiser  or 
just  a  beginner 
—you  will  find 
a  vast  amount 


of  valuable  and  helpful  hints 
in  this  book. 

Get  this  book  now, 
before  you  place  your 
orders  for  ,  1926  baby 

chicks.  It  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  to  you  on  request 
without  any  charge  or 
obligation.  It  will  an¬ 
swer  your  question  as  to 

why  some  poultry  raisers 

make  so  much  more  than 

others. 

IT  WILL  HELP  YOU  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield.  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Dept.  10 


SENT 
tFREEJ 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Ctuatiti] 
BABY  CHICKS 


QUALITY  THAT  MEANS  PROFIT 

Opt  our  new  attractive  four-color  circular  which  explains  why 
Canfield  Chicks  are  the  Best  you  can  buy  for  your  money.  Highest  producing 
strains  in  13  breeds.  -  —  - 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  H,  210  Friend  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Largest  Ctualitu  Producers 


7ft '  .  * 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Obit 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on—  25 


State 

University. 

You 
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Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks  4.00  7.75  15 

S.  C.  Blk  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . .  4.25 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any  chick 
buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  -  AVENUE  10  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From’’ 


i mwM 

Leaders  in  Egg  Production  and  Show  Winners.  High  Flock  averages.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
r.y,  TiggsTTwx  tomers  everywhere.  Careful  breeding,  culling  and  mating  by  Expert  Inspectors  make  these  results 
■  ■  possible.  If  you  have  just  been  keeping  chickens,  now  let  our  “Invincibles”  keep  you.  Full  live  De¬ 
livery  Guaranteed  Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

irfC/BOSj  s.  C.  Wh.  &  Buff  &  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns, 

Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $60.00  $118.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  70.00  138.00 

(  White  W’yandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  5.00  9.50  17.00  50.00  80.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  100,  $10;  300,  $29;  500,  $48;  1000,  $95.  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $13;  300,  $38; 

800,  $63;  1000,  $120.  Buy  “Invincibles”  this  season  and  make  money.  Ref.  F.  and  M.  State  <Bank,  Postmaster 

or  any  business  men  in  Archbold.  Circular  Free. 

THE  ARCHBOLO  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  RUPP,  MGR.,  BOX  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

k  — — »  . -  -  ■■  ■  1  .  ■  ■  —  — . ■  -■  . .  ■  ..-.■■■■  i  ...m.  ■  m  iii  in 

500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  . 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Mixed  or  broilers  . $3.25  -  $6.00  $11.00  $53.00  $100.00 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

HoIIy-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas.  WTi.  Rocks,  . .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  breds.  Order’  now.  Get  chicks  when  wanfpd. 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


vsm 


Vir^-w. 


NO  iVLOlMlE'V'  vS’HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100S  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas, . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.., .  4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.25 

Assorted,  Heavy . . .  3.25 

Assorted.  Light . 3.00  _ 

THE  AD  A  HATCHERE  ROUTE  21  AI>A.  OHIO.  Reference, B’irat  National  Bank. 
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BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c.  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Reds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  deliver)’.  Postpaid. 

Catalog  Free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  •  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


DARY  PHIPYQ  SINGLE  COMB 
DAD  I  LU1LAO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  that  pays. 

Send  for  price  list 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  B,  LONG  BRANCH,  R,  i. 


no  more  depressing  sight  than  a  flock  of 
hens  sitting  on  the  roosts  with  their 
heads  drawn  in  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
a  general  look  as  though  they  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  life,  and  wheezing  badly, 
because  of  an  attack  of  colds  or  roup.  It 
is  better  to  make  the  mistakes  and  learn 
the  lessons  with  a  small  flock  where 
they  are  not  so  costly. 

Neglect  Kills  Profits 

Second — A  man  should  carefully --con¬ 
sider  whether  there  will  be  time  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  flock.  If  the  farm 
business  has  formerly  been  large  enough 
to  keep  everj'body  busy,  it- will  be  nec¬ 
essary  either  to  have  more  help,  or  to 
drop  some  other  line,  if  the  hens  are  to 
get  the  right  care.  Neglect  will  kill  off 
all  the  profits. 

Third — When  enlarging  the  flock, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  be 
sure  that  it  will  be  possible  to  provide 
them  with  enough  floor  room  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  possible  to  get  by  for 
a  year  with  crowded  conditions,  but  dis¬ 
aster  will  surely  come  sooner  or  later. 
There  should  be  at  least  3J4  square  Jeet 
of  flour  space  per  hen,  a  nest  for  each 
four  hens,  eight  inches  of  roost  space  per 
hen,  enough  water  buckets  so  they  have 
water  before  them  all  the  time,  and  hop¬ 
per  space  so  that  the  hens  will  not  be 
crowded  away  when  they  want  to  eat. 

Fourth — There  is  more  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  large  flock  than  with  a  small 
one.  The  ground  around  the  house  be¬ 
comes  foul,  it  is  more  difficult  to  venti¬ 
late  properly,  and  more  difficult  to  watch 
each  individual  lien. 

Hens  Need  Protein 

Fifth — More  care  will  be  needed  in 
feeding.  I  have  known  cases  where 
the  flock  was  doubled,  but  the  amount 
of  feed  given  was  not  doubled.  A  care¬ 
ful  check  will  need  to  be  made  to  see 
that  they  are  getting  enough,  and  the 
right  kind.  A  few  hens  may  pick  up 
enough  bugs  when  on  range  to  balance 
their  ration.  With  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  hens  the  bug  population  is 
likely  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  some 
form  of  protein  must  be  supplied  with 
their  feed,  if  profits  are  expected. 

The  poultry  business  is  much  like 
any  other  business  in  this  respect.  Some 
men  make  a  profit,  others  break  even, 
while  still  others  take  a  loss.  IF  one 
has  the  knowledge  and  experience,  the 
time  and  the  inclination  to  keep  Lens,  he 
will  make  a  profit,  PROVIDED  he  is  a 
little  more  efficient  than  the  average. 
Some  Ohio  records  show  that  the  feed 
cost  per  hen  is  higher  in  the  more  profit¬ 
able  flocks  but  the  feed  cost  PER  DOZ¬ 
EN  EGGS  is  lower.  That  tells  the 
whole  story. 
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LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares.  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


$12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


V  t  t  fAti  Y  X/ACkL  tY  Cfi/  CKS 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


ACTIVE.  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  .  .  10.00  “  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  do 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

Our  Republic  Chicks 

Are  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  free 
range  that  we  have  PERSONALLY  Inspected  and 
Culled  for  Health,  Vigor  and  Laying  type.  These 
flocks  contain  the  blood  of  the  best  laying 

strains  in  the  country.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Postpaid  . 

Whites,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  ..$12.50 

Anconas  . . .  12-50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  .  14.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorca  14.00 
White  &  Buff  Wyandottes 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Rocks . - 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  12,00 

Light  Mixed  . .  9.00 

Silver  Wyandotts,  100,  $16.  Light  — 

Minorcas,  100,  $21.  Order  right  from  this  ad  at  once. 

Ref. — Republic  Banking  Co.  _ 

REPUBLIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  54,  REPUBLIC  OHIO 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
The  kind  that  lay 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons  Black 
Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  $2.00  per  year  a  hen  from 
large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit  makers 
the  most  desirable  breed  for  you?  Order  now  for ’  AprH 

chicks  at  $17.50  per  100;  $85.00  per  500;  $165.00 

per  1,000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100;  $77.oO 
per  500;  $150.00  per  1,000.  Terms  25%  with  order. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  within  lion 
miles.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns,  lie 

da  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 

be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chics 

from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
hkhk^bI  heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Bocks,,, 

Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICK: 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 
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A  New  Remedy  for  Tapeworms 
In  Poultry 

A  LTHOUGFI  tapeworms  in  poultry  are 
1  not  'common,  they  cause  a  lot  of  loss 
and  are  difficult  to  kill  when  they  do  occur. 
The  symptoms  are  a  general  lack  of  thrifti¬ 
ness  and  sometimes  paralysis  resulting  in 
death. 

Dr.  Maurice  Hall  and  Dr.  J.  E,  Shil- 
linger  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  have  been  conducting  experiments 
to  find  a  method  of  treatment  and  report 
that  tapeworms  can  be  controlled  by  a  drug 
known  as  Kamala.  This  is  a  brownish 
powder  obtained  from  a  plant  in  India 
and  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  this 
country  as  a  drug. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  doses  of  a 
gram  for  each  chicken  have  resulted,  in 
ridding  them  of  the  parasite  in  nineteen 


Sturdy  Chicks 
Leading 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
9J/2c  up 


Quality 

Chicks 


W  rite 
T  oday 


for  early  orders 


Catalogue  Free 


PTITrU C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  12c;  Barred  Rocks 
LJ11LIVO  14c;  Mixed  10c.  Postpaid  delivery 
guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


O  *  nv  rUIflfQ  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Dim  1  Ll  U  v-IVO  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100.  Write 
for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100 
add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  par¬ 
cel  post.  „  „ 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N._  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association^ 
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cases  out  of  twenty.  The  dose  for  turkeys 
is  two  grams  a  bird. 

They  recommend  individual  treatment, 
making  the  drug  into  pills.  The  cost  of 
treatment  is  about  one  cent  a  bird.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  buy  the 
drug  at  all  stores,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  soon  be  put  up  in  a  convenient  form 
for  this  purpose. 


A  Mash  for  Chicks 

Can  you  give  us  the  mash  recommended 
for  baby  chicks  by  the  Farmingdale  State 
School  of  Agriculture?  What  is  'a  good 
scratch  feed  for  baby  chicks?  Do  you  ad¬ 
vise  home  mixing  of  chick  feed? — H.  L.  R. 
New  York. 

’“PHE  ration  used  for  chicks  at  Farm- 
*  ingdale  as  well  as  some  notes  on 
their  management  of  feeding  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  a  chick  mash  nothing  we  have 
used  equals  our  laying  mixture  plus 
an  extra  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
meal  and  the  same  of  wheat  bran. 
This  makes  the  mash  formula  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


The  chicks  receive  condensed  or 
semi-solid  buttermilk  from  the  start, 
at  first  only  about  two  to  three 
ounces  per  one  hundred  chicks,  un¬ 
diluted.  After  the  chicks  are  five 
weeks  old  we  mix  two  parts  of  germ¬ 
inated  (no  sprouted)  oats  with  the 
milk. 

Last  year  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks 
on  this  ration  averaged  21A  pounds 
each  at  8^4  weeks  old. 

Cod  liver  oil  and  green  feed  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  chicks  until(they  are  put 
otjt  on  the  free  range. 

Anyone  who  is  raising  chicks  should 
do  some  careful  studying  before  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  mix  their  own  feed  or 
buy  ready  mixed.  One  thing  to  be 
watched  is  to  be  sure  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  all  the  ingredients  when  you 
want  them.  Another  point  is  whether 
you  will  use  enough  mash  and  scratch 
feed  to  make  it  worth  while  to  mix  the 
feed  yourself. 


When  Should  Chicks  Be 
Hatcind? 


200  wheat  bran 
200  corn  meal  (fresh 
ground  yellow  corn 
if  possible) 

100  Red  Dog  flour 
100  Diamond  Gluten 
meal 

100  hulled  ground 


oats 

50  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
50  meat  scrap 
30  edible  (steamed) 
bone  meal 
15  fine  charcoal 
3  powdered  sulphur 
3  fine  salt 


Chicks  may  be  started  on  the  mash 
if  preferred  or  on  chick  grain.  We 
use  200  pounds  fine  cracked  corn,  100 
pinhead  or  steelcut  oats,  100  fine 
cracked  wheat  as  the  first  scratch 
grain. 


Reliable  Chicks  F<"^S 

100  50  25 

W.  Leg . $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

B.  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Reds  &  Wyan .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Carefully  selected  from  Free  Range  Stock. 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


OHIO  CHICKS 

at  REMARKABLE  PRICES 

]  You  can  buy  high  grade  bred-to-lay  ctaickB 
1  from  us  this  year  at  unusually  low  cost.  26 
l|  years  expert  breeding  experience  are  back 
I  of  these  chicks.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 
l  horns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.C.  &S.C. 
Reds,  Anconas,  White  Wyandottes. 
Guaranteed  quality  that  satisfies.  Writ* 
-u-  \jr  now  for  our  unusual  money  saving  offer. 

The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dept.  3  Decatur,  Ohio. 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  We  also  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

the  van  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
3.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Bunner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red-  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


What  is  the  best  month  to  hatch  chicks 
for  the  general  farm  flock?  Some  of  our 
neighbors  hatch  in  March,  but  we  cannot 
see  much  advantage  in  such  early  chicks.. 

HTHE  Ohio  State  College  has  just  pub- 
lished  some  interesting  figures  on 
the  number  of  chicks  that  die  when 
hatched  in  the  different  months.  They 
report  that  fewer  chicks  die  when  hatch¬ 
ed  in  April.  Beginning  in  February,  the 
mortality  rate  decreases  until  April  and 
then  begins  to  increase  again. 

The  problem  seems  to  us  to  be  one 
of  getting  the  pullets  mature  in  time  to 
begin  laying  fairly  early  in  the  fall,  at 
least  during  October.  Some  people  seem 
to  be  able  to  grow  them  faster  than  oth¬ 
ers,  but  leghorns  should  begin  to  lay 
when  they  are  five  months  old,  and  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  in  April  should  begin  to  lay 
in  September.  Early  hatched  pullets 
may  begin  to  lay  in  August  and  then 
molt  in  September  thus  taking  a  long 
rest  and  laying  fewer  eggs  than  later 
hatched  pullets. 

We  would  say  that  April  is  a  good 
month  for  hatching.  Of  course  chicks 
hatched  earlier  produce  in  the  fall  when 
prices  are  high,  but  they  usually  go 
through  a  molt  in  the  fall  just  as  old 
hens  do. 


What  Causes  Spring  Molt? 

We  have  a  flock  of  about  two  hundred 
hens,  most  of  them  about  a  year  old.  Many 
of  them  are  molting,  and  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  has  dropped  to  about  half  what  it 
was.  What  is  the  cause  of  hens  molting 
in  the  spring,  and  is  there  anything  we  can 
do  to  get  them  back  into  laying  condition. 
— W.  G.  M.,  New  York 

-  #- 

TTENS  are  likely  to  molt  if  they  stop 
A  A  laying.  The  idea  is  common  that  they 
stop  laying  because  they  start  molting,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  they  stop  laying 
first.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
may  cause  them  to  stop  laying  and  molt. 
Any  change,  either  in  the  feed  they  are 
getting,  or  in  the  way  they  are  fed,  too 
sudden  stopping  of  lights,  if  they  have  had 
artificial  illumination,  or  a  change  in 
housing. 

Probably  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
which  of  these  causes  applies  in  your 
flock,  or  it  may  be  some  disturbance  that 
I  have  not  mentioned. 


McClain  Perfect  Oil  Brooder 

lift  facts,  prices  and  full  information  before  buying  your 
orooder.  Cheap,  Safe,  Satisfactory  Anywhere,  Anytime. 
o0  “ays’  trial.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


THICKS,  EGGS— Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
T':,  T;  Reds.  Barred  Bocks,  W.  Leghorns,  Utility  and  ex- 
^U°n  grades.  Catalog  free. 

BiVEBDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Biverdale,  N.  1. 


PlTfl  DUCKLINGS 


The  only  way  to  get  them  back  to  laying 
is  to  feed  and  care  for  them  as  well  as 
you  can.  If  thefr  ration  has  been  changed, 
be  sure  that  they  are  getting  a  good  egg 
laying  ration,  with  plenty  of  water.  This 
will  get  them  into  laying  condition  and  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  lay,  they  will  stop 
molting.  It  will  take  some  time  to  do 
this,  probably  four  or  five  weeks. 


AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
Roy  Pardee,  iifip,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YO^K  STATE  C O-OPERATIVE 


POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc 


Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred’’  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITNEY  FARM 

HATCHING  EGGS  DAY  0LD  CHICKS 

Obtain  prices  from  a  flock  of  over  600  certified  birds  that  have  been  certified  for  seven  consecutive  years 
and  tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  _  , 

It  may  be  true  that  we  are  well  known  in  poultry  circles  because  of  our  consistent  winning  at  Production  Shows 
and  our  dealings  with  hundreds  of  persons  from  many  States  and  Porto  Bieo. 

The  person  we  want  to  know  is  you,  the  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  few  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or  stock.  We 
want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  doing  business  with  friends  who  are  interested  in  giving  you  good  values  and 
good  service.  _ _  __  __ 

WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  STOCK 


PULLETS 


RUEHLE’S  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  BOX  B,  N.  T. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  TRAPNESTED  FOR  THE  LAST  19  YEARS 

Again  we  won  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Production  Class,  1st  young  pen,  26  competing, 
and  second  cockerel  in  class  of  52  birds. 

Certified  cockerels  (individual  pedigreed)  out  of  high  official  record  hens.  Certified 
hens  with  record  up  to  307  eggs  and  some  pullets.  All  out  of  the  same  blood  lines  as  my 
contest  pens  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale,  American  Poultry  School  and  Glen  Ellyn. 

ORDERS  BOOKED  NOW  FOR  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

Catalogue  on  request 


ROGERS  SUPERIOR  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


s 


are  hatched  from 
heavy  white  eggs, 
laid  by  extra  high 
producing,  large,  se¬ 
lected,  healthy,  range 
fowls. 

They  live:  They 
grow :  They  lay : 

They  pay:  They  sat¬ 
isfy:  They  are  low 
priced:  They  are 

guaranteed. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


B  PORTER’S  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  FREE  BARRED  ROCKS 
B  Males,  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale 

M.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

N.  Y.  S.  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Breeding  cockerels  and  cock  birds  from 
high  egg  laying  strain.  Eggs  and  chicks 
in  season. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM 

Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March 
1st.  Certified  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade 
A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

Duality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 
J.  T.  KIRKUP,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mefnber  AT.  F.  S.  Cooper.  Certification  Ass’n 
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THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO. 

I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For  20  odd  years  I  have 
been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have  gone  out  to  thousands  of 
Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous 
to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated  with  M.  Uhl,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio 
making  the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely  taken  by 

dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  X  have  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL  PUBLIC  an 

opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  1  am  in  a  position  t* 
furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

For  quick  action,  you  can  or¬ 
der,  from  this  advertisement  in  *  100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on 

perfect  safety.  Reference:  Farm-  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  . 

ers  State  Bank,  Duns  or  Brad-  Brown  Leghorns,  (Everlay)  Buff  Leghorns,  (Heasly)...,  8.50 

Improved  Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, . 9.00 

Thompson  &  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  . 9.00 

Pape  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas  .  9.00 

Tompkins  Reds,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Very  Best  Light  Brahmas  . . . 13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . r . 16.00 


street.  Or  get  our  free  Catalog 
and  further  details  as  to  prices 
on  Chicks.  Write  your  exact 
wants  at  once  if  you  cannot 
make  up  your  order  from  this, 
price  list.  I  want  your  business 
this  season  and  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  we  will  take  eare  of 
you  BIGHT.  I  am  now  the  ONLY  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  Be  sure  to  address  as  below. 
LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BOX  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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100 

500 

$8.50 

$16: 00 

$78.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

9.50 

18  00 

87.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

16.00 

30.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  Lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 3.75  7.25  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  500  and 
1000  lots.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Weekly  hatches  of  fine  chicks  at  moderate 
prices.  Write  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop. 

Sergeantsville,  -  -  -  -  N.  J. 

Member  of  Int.  Baby  Chick  Association 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 
Islis'llSiWfe  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 
d>Uadt(C  So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
tPIIWiMb  do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
BRCDj6r  BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
on<4UTlUTY  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  G.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  0EL. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  8 aw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’* 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHAPTER  XI 
Stalemate 

AMONGST  them  they  shattered  at 
least  in  part  the  Governor's  resolve. 
For  Miles  Brewton’s  visit,  too,  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  last  night’s  business  and  the 
possible  action  Lord  William  might  feel 
himself  compelled  to  take  in  conse¬ 
quence.  He  came  to  impose  caution 
upon  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  William, 
an  amiable  weather-vane  to  turn  oblig¬ 
ingly  with  any  wind  that  blew,  as  ah 
ready  wobbling  undecidedly  when  he  re¬ 
joined  his  wife,  to  be  faced  by  Tom 
Izard’s  ultimatum,  and  to  be  reminded 
unpleasantly  that  Tom’s  name  was  also 
on  that  list  of_  rebels  who  had  raided  the 
armoury  last  April. 

The  distraction  of  his  mind  was  sud¬ 
denly  pierced  by  a  recollection  of  some¬ 
thing  that  Mandeville  had  said:  Show 
them  the  strong  hand  .  .  .  that  you  are 
not  to  be  scared  by  the  bugbear  of  civil 
war.  That  fear  of  yours  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  build.’ 

If  Mandeville  were  right,  and  of  this 
Mandeville  had  persuaded  him,  then  the 
threat  of  action  should  be  as  effective 
as  action  itself  in  ridding  him  of  this 
pestilent  Harry  Latimer.  If  only  this 
were  achieved  one  wa>  or  another,  his 
difficulties  would  be  largeiv  at  an  end 
for  the  present.  Upon  that  he  now  took 
his- resolve,  and  he. announced  it  to  them 
with  son  e  firmness. 

‘The  warrant  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

I  shall  sign  it  to-day.  I  have  no  choice. 
The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  with 
evidence  before  him  of  acts  of  robbery 
and  high-treason  all  in  one,  dare  not 
refuse  to  take  action.  But  the  action 
shall  be  delayed.  I  will  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  warram  for  twenty- 
four  .  .  .  for  forty-eight  hours.  And  I 
shall  formally  communicate  this  to  Mr. 
Latimer  to-day.  Provided  that  he  will 
leave  South  Carolina  within  the  time  I 
give  him,  I  shall  be  content.’ 

‘An  act  of  banishment,’  said  Brewton, 
pursing  his  Ups. 

‘It  is  the  utmost  clemency  I  dare 
phow.  More,  indeed,  than  I  have  any 
right  to  show.  If  you  are  his  friend, 
Tom,  and  mine,  you  will  persuade  him 
to  take  advantage  of  it.’ 

The  more  Lord  William  considered 
this  solution  of  the  riddle,  which  had 
come  to  him  with  the  suddenness  of  in¬ 
spiration,  the  better  he  liked  it.  It  as¬ 
sumed  in  his  eyes  the  proportions  of  a 
diplomatic  masterpiece.  At  a  stroke,  he 
saved  his  face,  rid  the  country  .  of  a 
mischief-maker,  and  gave  provocation  to 
none.  He  was  uplifted  out  of  his  des¬ 
pondency,  exalted,  in  fact,  when  he  le- 
traced  his  steps  to  his  study,  and  sent 
for  Mandeville,  When  the  equerry 
came,  he  found  Lord  William  humming 

he  refrain  of  a  song. 

‘The  warrant  is  signed,’  said  his  lord- 
ship  airily.  But  it  is  not  to  be  executed 
until  Friday  morning — forty-eight  houis 
hence.  You  are  to  intimate  the  same  to 
Mr.  Latimer  at  once.’ 

Mandeville  thought  him  mad,  and 
very  nearly  said  so.  His  loi  dship  ex¬ 
plained  himself,  and  Mandeville  changed 
his  mind.  Almost  he  admired  the  nim¬ 
bleness  with  which  Lord  William  had 
dodged  both  horns  of  his  dilemma,  and 
since  he  could  desire  for  himself  nothing 
more  than  the  removal  of  Mr.  Latimer, 
it  did  not  very  much  matter  whether 
that  removal  were  affected  in  this  way 
or  another. 

Content,  therefore,  Captain  ’  Mande¬ 
ville  sallied  forth,  and  went  on  foot 
down  Broad  Street  and  then  northward 
along  the  wide  Bay  Stree  with  its  bas¬ 
tions  and  courtine  lines  above  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  waters  of  the  Cooper 
River,  here  merging  into  the  ocean.  At 
anchor  a  mile  away,  beyond  most  of  the 
lesser  shipping  in  the  bay,  he  discovered 
the  black-and-white  hull  of  the  sloop 
Tamar,  and  reflected  that  with  half  a 
dozen  such  warships  riding  there  it 


would  be  an  easy  matter  to  quell  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  these  colonial  upstarts. 
Past  the  crowded  busy  wharves  he 
went,  past  the  foot  of  Queen  Street  and 
on  into  the  quieter  region  beyond  the 
Custom  House,  where  at  last  he  came  to 
the  stately  mansion  of  Mr.  Hairy  Lati¬ 
mer. 

Julius  in  his  sky-blue  livery  laced  with 
silver  ushered  the  Captain  into  the  li¬ 
brary,  that  he  might  admire  there,  whilst 
waiting,  the  evidences  of  the  culture 
with  which  the  Latimers  surrounded 
themselves. 

And  he  was  kept  waiting  some  little 
time.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  de¬ 
liberate  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Latimer. 
When  at  last  the  3-oung  master  of  the 
house  made  his  appearance,  he  came 
clad  in  a  coat  of  apricot  velvet  above 
black  satin  smalls  and  black  silk  stock¬ 
ings.  The  lace  at  his  throat  and  wrists 
was  finest  Mechlin,  a  diamond  of  price 
flashed  in  his  solitaire,  and  buckles  of 
French  paste  adorned  the  red-heeled 
shoes  that  had  certainly  come  all  the 
way  from  Paris. 

Whilst  Julius  held  the  door  for  him, 
he  bowed  gracefully  from  the  threshold 
to  his  visitor. 

‘I  am  honoured,  Captain  Mandeville.’ 


I  am  perhaps  detaining  you.  And  you 
will  have,  I  take  it,  some  communica¬ 
tion  to  make  to  me?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Mandeville.  ‘I  think  it  may 
be  best  if  we  keep  to  that.  There  is  a 
warrant  signed  for  your  arrest,  Mr. 
Latimer.  If  that  warrant  is  executed, 
you  realize  what  must  happen  to  you  ?’ 

‘If  it  is  executed?’  Mr.  Latimer  stared 
at  him.  ‘It  is  usual  to  execute  war¬ 
rants,  is  it  not?’ 

The  Captain  did  not  choose  to  deliver 
a  direct  answer.  ‘In  this  case  Lord 
William  has  been  persuaded  to  deal  len¬ 
iently  with  you,  and  to  spare  you  the  full 
rigour  of  the  law,  provided  that  you  will 
submit  to  the  condition  he  imposes.’ 

‘That  will  depend  upon  the  condition,’ 

‘His  excellency  will  be  satisfied  if  jrnu 
will  accept  a  sentence  of  banishment 
from  South  Carolina.  He  gives  you 
foiW-eight  hours — a  generous  measure 
of  time — in  which  to  quit  Charles  Town. 
But  he  desires  you  to  understand  quite 
clearly  that  if  you  are  still  here  by  ten 
o’clock  on  Friday  morning  the  warrant 
will  be  executed  and  the  law  will  take 
its  course.’ 

Mr.  Latimer  took  a  turn  in  the  long 
room,  considering  his  reply,  but  not  his 
course  of  action.  That  required  no  con- 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775  and  the  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  Colonial 
planter  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty,  which  associations  have  caused 
his  fiancee,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  to  break  her 
engagement  to  him.  Through  the  work  of  a  British  spy  in  the  Caro¬ 
linian  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  Royal  Governor  and  his  aide.  Captain 
Mandeville,  a  notorious  soldier  of  fortune,  Latimer’s  part  in  a  raid  on 
the  Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town  is  revealed.  Latimer  learns  that 
this  spy  is  Gabriel  Featherstone  and  reports  his  findings  to  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  first  warning  Mandeville,  in  Myrtle’s  and  her  father’s  presence 
to  get  Featherstone  under  British  protection.  Believing  that  Feather- 
stone  has  been  warned,  Latimer  tells  of  his  findings  to  a  mob  of  young 
rebels,  who  immediately  seek  and  find  Featherstone,  immediately  lynch¬ 
ing  him.  Latimer  is  held  responsible  for  the  spy’s  death.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  Governor  learns  that  Latimer  is  a  member  of  a 
group  of  raiders  on  the  royal  postoffice.  The  Governor  is  induced  by 
Captain  Mandeville,  who  is  seeking  Latimer,  to  sign  a  warrant  for 
Harry’s  arrest.  One  of  Harry’s  companions  in  the  Featherstone  episode 
and  the  raid  on  the  postoffice,  is  Tom  Izard,  a  brother  of  the  Governor’s 
wife.  The  Governor  is  between  two  fires,  whether  to  take  the  advice 
of  Mandeville,  which  means  Civil  War,  or  to  let  the  matter  pass,  which 
means  the  Colonists  will  have  the  upper  hand  and  he  will  be  forced 
from  office. 


‘Your  humble  obedient,  sir.’  The  Cap¬ 
tain  made  a  leg  in  his  turn.  ‘I  am  sent 
by  his  excellency  the  Governor.’ 

Mr.  Latimer  advanced.  Julius  closed 
the  door,  and  the  two  were  alone  to¬ 
gether. 

‘A  chair,  sir?’ 

Captain  Mandeville  sat  down.  ‘I  will 
come  straight  to  business,  Mr.  JLatimer. 
You  have  been  guilty,  if  you  will  forgive 
the  liberty  of  the  criticism,  of  a  grave 
imprudence.’ 

‘Of  many,  sir,  I  do  assure  you.’  Mr. 
Latimer  was  airy. 

‘I  allude  to  your  address  last  night  to 
the  mob  in  the  Beef  Market  as  a  result 
of  which  a  man  has  been  done  to  death.’ 

‘You  are  sure,  Captain  Mandeville, 
that  it  was  as  a  result  of  that?’ 

‘Of  what  else,  then?’ 

‘I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  of  your 
own  deliberate  neglect,  sir,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  warning  you  had  at  Fair- 
grove.  It  was  not  I  who  acted  as 
Featherstone’s  justiciary,  but  you  who 
acted  as  his  murderer.’ 

‘Sir!’  The  Captain  was  on  his  feet. 

Blue  eyes  smiled  serenely  into  dark 
eyes.  Mr.  Latimer  appeared  to  be  mild¬ 
ly  amused. 

‘Do  you  deny  it?  To  me?’ 

The  Captain  commanded  himself.  ‘I 
am  not  concerned  to  deny  or  admit.  It 
is  not  I  who  am  in  danger  of  being  put 
upon  my  trial.’ 

‘But  that  may  follow,’  said  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer. 

Almost  the  Captain  was  taken  aback. 
‘How?  What  do  you  mean?* 

‘Ob.  hut  does  it  matter  very  much? 


sideration. 

‘Would  it  be  impertinent,  Captain 
Mandeville,  or  indiscreet,  to  inquire  by 
whom  his  excellency  has  been  persuad¬ 
ed  to  so  much  clemenay?’  i 

‘Chiefly,  I  believe,  by  Lady  William.’ 

‘Ah!’  Mr.  Latimer  considered  him 
very  searchingly.  ‘For  a  moment  I 
almost  suspected  it  might  have  been 
yourself.’ 

‘Myself?’  Mandeville  stared  hard  in 
his  turn.  ‘On  my  soul,  Mr.  Latimer,  you 
think  too  well  of  me.’ 

‘I  was  not  thinking  well  of  you  at  all 
wh^n  I  thought  that.  Has  it  occurred 
to  you,  Captain  Mandeville,  that  if  I  am 
brought  to  trial  upon  this  charge,  I  shall 
urge  in  my  own  defence  that  I  gave 
full  and  timely  warning — to  you  and  to 
Sir  Andrew  Carey — of  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  Featherstone  if  he  were  not  re¬ 
moved  from  Charles  Town?’ 

‘What,  then  sir?’  asked  the  Captain, 
with  the  least  hint  of  challenge. 

‘You  will  be  required  to  admit  it,  and 
so  will  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  and  at  need 
even  Miss  Carey,  who  was  also  present.’ 
Mandeville’s  eyelids  flickered.  Latimer 
watching  him  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that  single  flaw  in  the  man’s  iron  self- 
control.  ‘You  will  all  three  be  upon 
oath,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  three  of  you  will  commit  perjury.’ 

‘Where  is  the  need?  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  will  but  further  incriminate  you.’ 

‘No  sir.  It  will  incriminate  you,  and 
of  a  singulary  heinous  and  atrocious 
deed.  Why  did  you  not  take  steps  to 
save  Featherstone?  Why  did  you  not 


clear  from  the  manner  in  which  he  wai 
taken — peacefully  at  supper  with  his  sis¬ 
ter  and  her  family.  You  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  answer  that  question,  and  all  the 
other  questions,  all  the  abominable  im¬ 
plications  arising  out  of  it.’  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  uttered  a  short  laugh.  ‘You  delib¬ 
erately  sacrificed  Featherstone,  your 
spy,  your  own  man,  that  you  might 
weave  a  rope  for  my  neck.’  Fie  came  a 
step  nearer,  and  smiled  a  little  grimly 
into  the  soldier’s  set  face.  ‘Are  you 
quite  sure,  Captain  Mandeville,  that  you 
have  not  woven  one  for  your  own?  Do 
you  doubt  that  when  your  conduct  is 
made  clear,  yours  will  be  the  fate  of 
Featherstone  himself?  That  there  will 
be  tar  and  feathers  for  you,  as  there 
were  for  him?  Can  you  really  doubt  it? 

Mandeville  fell  back  a  step.  He  had 
changed  colour  at  last,  and  his  e\es 
looked  darker  than  ever  in  the  pallor  of 
his  face. 

‘Your  questions  are  impertinent,  Mi. 
Latimer.’  He  changed  his  tone  to  one 
of  utter  formality.  ‘I  have  had  the 
honour  to  deliver  the  message  with 
which  I  am  charged  by  his  excellency,  a. 
shall  be  happy  to  bear  him  your  an¬ 
swer.’ 

‘You  have  it,  Captain  Mandeville.  Tel 
him  that  he  need  not  hold  his  hand  until 
Friday  morning.  That  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  obeying  his  decree  of  banish¬ 
ment,  and  that  here  in  Charles  Town  i 
remain,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
taken  in  your  own  dirty  springe. 

‘Mr  Latimer!’  Mandeville’s  self-con¬ 
trol  gave  out.  ‘By  God!  You  shall  meet 
me  for  this.’ 

‘It  is  what  I  am  suggesting.’  Mr. 
Latimer  smiled  sardonically.  ‘I  shah 
certainly  meet  you.  In  the  court-house. 
But  nowhere  else,  Captain  Mandeville. 
And  he  pulled  the  bell-rope. 

Mandeville  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
dark  fury  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  turned, 
and  strode  to  the  door.  On  the  thres¬ 
hold  he  halted  again.  Only  the  truth 
and  his  apprehension  of  the  truth  could 
have  moved  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  angei. 
He  was  caught,  and  he  knew  Latimer 
had  proved  too  astute.  He  had  discern¬ 
ed  the  vulnerable  Achilles’  heel,  o 
which  Mandeville  himself  had  been  un¬ 
conscious.  And  so  the  Captain  now 
thanked  Heaven  from  Ins  heart  that 
Lord  William  should  not  have  listened 
to  him  when  he  had  urged  the  immed¬ 
iate  arrest  of  Latimer.  That  arrest  he 
was  now  as  anxious  to  avoid  as  Lore 
William  himself.  At  all  costs  Latum, 
must  be  driven  off,  scared  away.  Iheic- 
fore,  at  the  door,  he  played  his  last  card. 

‘Mr.  Latimer,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
you  that  you  build  on  sand.  The  con¬ 
summation  you  imagine  mig  it  °  mv 
you  were  to  be  tried  here  in  Chailes 
Town.  But  if  you  are  arrested,  you 
will  he  taken  to  England  for  trial  as 
the  law  requires  in  the  case  of  men 
charged  with  such  an  offence  as  yours. 

For  an'  instant  that  gave  Latimer 
pause.  But  only  for  an  instant  untd  his 
mind  had  surveyed  the  thing. 

‘Captain  Mandeville,  I  do  not  beliem 
that  Lord  William  would  perpetrate  any 
such  rashness.  The  law  you  invoke  is 
one  of  the  grievances  that- have  caused 
the  disturbances  in  these  colonies, 
you  dared  in  the  present  state  of  thing, 
to  attempt  to  enforce  it,  you  would  pro¬ 
voke  an  explosion  that  would  shatter 
you  all  to  pieces.  You  say  this  to  scare 
me.  But  even  if  it  were  as  you  say, 
should  apprehend  as  little  as  I  do  io 
trial  here.  There  is  justice  in  England. 
The  English  are  just,  and  they  are  not 
too  sympathetic  with  a  government  a. 
is  endeavouring  to  curtail  the  libeities 
Englishmen  overseas.  Whatever  miglij 
happen  to  me,  be  sure  that  you  won  - 
fare  none  too  well  at  the  hands  ot  an 
English  court,  Captain  Mandeville.  Ana. 
that,  I  think,  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you. 


Ai’An  worn 


L  <  m  ^  r T'  Lof 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


YV7E  have  had  a 
W  fine  response  to 
the  contest,  “The  fun- 
niest  experience  I  ever 
had.”  There  is  still 
just  about  enough 
time  for  those  who 
have  not  already  sent  • 
us  a  letter.  We  will 
accept  all  entries  up 
to  and  including  those 
postmarked  March  15. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  that 
irK.de  me  feel  a  little  blue.  I’ll  tell  you 
why.  The  letter'came  from  a  Lone  Scout 
who  is  having  a  serious  disagreement  with 
a  brother  scout.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
tell  who  is  in  the  wrong,  but  we  will  try 
to  straighten  the  matter  out. 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  who  wrote 
the  letter.  I  am  mentioning  it  to  remind 
you  all  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  for  the  good  name  of  the  Lone  Scouts 
that  there  should  not  be  such  disagree¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  some  of  you  know  that 
some  men  interested  in  the  Lone  Scouts 
feel  that  you  have  too  much  freedom  and 
that  there  is  too  much  of  a  chance  for 
you  to  do  things,  without  supervision,  that 
will  reflect  harm  to  the  organization.  The 
only  way  to  convince  them  that  you  de¬ 
serve  their  confidence  is  to  use  the  greatest 
care  and  thought  that  nothing  is  done  that 
will  hurt  the  name  “Lone  Scouts.” 

Think  Before  You  Act 

Of  course  all  normal  boys  have  dis¬ 
agreements.  However,  you  can  all  be  fair, 
think  things  over  carefully  before  you  act, 
and,  when  you  make  a  decision,  be  sure 
that  it  is  made  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  and  not  serve  any  selfish  in¬ 
terests. 

If  you  do  have  disagreements  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  have  you  write  me  about 
them  and  I  will  give  you  the  best  advice 
I  can  without  being  on  the  spot  to  see  the 
situation. 


"I  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout/1 


from  Rock  Hollow  at  7  :oo  P.  M.,  and 
got  there  about  7:45  P.  M.  We  bought 
our  tickets  which  cost  50  cents.  We  then 
went  in.  The  Minstrel  was  held  at  the 
Elks  Auditorium  at  15th  and  Oak  streets. 

We  got  a  close  seat  downstairs  so  we 
could  see  good.  While  sitting  there  I 
saw  a  man  all  dressed  up  in  a  Boy  Scout 
uniform  come  in.  Not  noticing  him,  I 
thought  _  of  the  Scout  Executive  of  the 
Huroquis  Council.  I  asked  where  he  was 
(K.  L.  Brown).  The  ones  I  asked  pointed 
to  the  man  I  had  1  first.  We  went  up 
to  him  and  told  him  who  we  were.  He 
then  asked  us  a  few  questions  which  we 
answered  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Then  the  Minstrel  began.  Such  comics 
and  plays.  It  had  five  acts  and  all  were 
dandy.  They  were  well  worth  the  50 
cents.  We  left  there  about  11:00  P  .M., 
and  got  hor.  :  about  12:00  I.  M. — SOME 
TIME. 

HENRY  KLEE  (10  points) 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


A  Scout  Minstrel  Show 

VY7E  first  heard  of  the  Boy  Scout 
™  Minstrel  (to  be  given  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1926,  8:15  P.  M.)  through  a  local 
Sunday  paper.  It  described  it  fairly  good, 
but  I  thought  I  could  go  so  I  called  up 
the  headquarters  and  asked  them  about  the 
Minstrel.  Mr.  Childs  the  Field  Executive 
answered  the  call  telling  me  how  to  get 
there  from  Bellaire  and  all  about  it. 

I  then  called  a  special  meeting  to  be 
given  at  Donald  Robinson’s  home  to  de¬ 
cide  if  we  could  go  and  how  many  could  go. 
Donald  and  myself  were  the  only  ones 
present  so  I  let  it  slide  till  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  school.  At  school  we  got  together 
and  got  the  names  of  those  who  could  go. 
They  were  Donald  Robinson,  Edwin  John¬ 
son,  Norman  Meager  and  I. 

Donald’s  brother  took  us.  We  started 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  have  Just  read  the  last  Agriculturist 
and  am  impressed  by  our  editor  asking  for 
suggestions  on  trapping. 

I  am  making  a  suggestion  on  trapping 
skunks.  Take  a  piece  of  meat  and  fasten 
it  above  a  clean  hole  that  isn’t  filled  up. 
Then  fasten  a  trap  in  the  side  of  the  hole. 
Then  if  a  skunk  comes  along  he  will  eat 
the  meat  and  usually  he  will  go  in  the  side 
of  the  hole  to  take  a  nap.  Then  he  will 
step  into  the  trap  and  if  it  holds  you  will 
have  a  skunk  the  next  morning. 

If  you  have  some  skunks  around  your 
place,  I  recommend  your  trying  thtis  trick. 

Your  brother  scout, 

LAWRENCE  SCOTT,  (5  points) 

R.  D.  No  2,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


Join  the  Lone  Scouts  of 
America 

All  boys  who  are  interested  in  Out¬ 
door  Life  can  have  a  lot  of  fun 
and  can  learn  much. 

Join  This  Organization 

Write  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City  and 

Ask  for  an  Application  Blank 

Help  Us  Make  the  Tribe  a  Success 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Honesty,  Perseverance,  Teamwork 

A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  David  F.  Houston 


It  is  a  privilege  to  have  ■  this  iveek  a 
message  to  our  farm  boys  from  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  David  F.  Hous¬ 
ton.  Dr.  Houston  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina  and  was  educated  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  at  Harvard  College,  He  served 
for  sometime  as  President  of  the  A.  &  M. 
College  of  Texas ,  and  later  of  the  Uni¬ 


in  their  larger  activities  as  mature 
farmers. 

The  farm  boys  have  demonstrated  that 
they  have  exercised  intelligence  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  soil-building,  in  the  discriminating 
use  of  fertilizers,  and  in  the  employment 
of  approved  agricultural  methods.  Their 
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versify  of  Texas — then  as  Chancellor  of  plans,  made  two  or  three  years  in  advance 

FV  n  cham  T  _ j.  r»x  T •  rr  a.  t_  «  *  * 


W ashington  University  at  St.  Louis.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  men 
**  President  Wilson's  Cabinet.  Next 
week’s  “ Success  Talk”  mill  be  by  Dr. 
Ihomas  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University. 

fHE  same  qualities  which  make  for 
success  in  other  businesses  are  essential 
for  successful  farming.  Among  them  I 


to  build  up  the  land  have  revealed  unusual 
forethought.  Every  boy  who  has  made 
his  demonstration  of  good  farming  is  not 
only  helping  himself  and  his  family,  but 
is  also  serving  his  community  and  his  state. 
He  has  furnished  valuable  object  lessons. 
To  the  great  army  of  farm  boys  who  are 
actively  studying  and  practicing  improved 


M1  xauxmig,  iilllUlJg  UlClU  J.  J  o  avtivuig  IllJJII  UVCU 

Mould  mention  (i)  honesty,  (2)  a  spirit  me&ods  of  production  and  demonstration, 


careful  inquiry,  (3)  team  work  or  co¬ 
operation  with  neighbors  both  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing,  (4)  industry,  and  (5) 
Perseverance.  Unquestionably,  the  farm 
boys  who  have  made  fine  records  m  all 
foe  country  have  revealed  these 
tfyalities  and  will  continue  to  manifest  them 


the  South  will  look  in  no  small  measure 
for  the  further  rapid  advancement  of  its 
agriculture.  They  must  help  to  make  agri¬ 
culture  profitable  and  rural  life  comfort¬ 
able,  healthful,  and  attractive. 

DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 

(Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service.  Copy¬ 
right  1926  by  Clarence  Poe). 


Carbon  trouble 
in  your  Ford 
can  be  a  rarity! 

r\ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are  little  bon- 
A-/  fires  of  fuel  and  oil  in  your  engine  when  it  is  oper¬ 
ating?  Drop  by  drop  the  lubricating  oil  is  thrust  up  by 
the  rings.  It  may  encounter  a  heat  of  2000°  F.  to  3000° 
F.  in  the  combustion  chambers. 

Naturally,  each  bonfire  leaves  a  little  carbon.  But  if 
your  engine  is  operating  properly  and  the  oil  is  suitable , 
the  carbon  will  blow  out  the  exhaust  pipe. 

To  minimize  carbon  in  your  Ford  or  Fordson  engine, 
four  factors  are  important: 

1.  Avoid  too  rich  a  mixture  of  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

2.  Avoid  unnecessary  idling. 

3.  Avoid  carrying  the  oil  at  a  level  higher  than  the  upper 

pet-cock. 

4.  Use  only  an  oil  of  the  highest  quality  whose  body  and 

character  are  scientifically  correct  for  the  Ford  or 
Fordson  engine. 

An  economical  demonstration — 

Mobiloil  E  is  the  V acuum  Oil  Company’s  specialized 
oil  for  Ford  engines.  Their  oil  for  Fordsons  is  Mobiloil 
“BB”  in  summer,  and  “A”  in  winter. 

For  economy’s  sake,  why  not  try  a  crankcase  of  the 
correct  grades  of  Mobiloil  in  your  Ford  and  Fordson? 
A  week  s  use  of  Mobiloil  will  show  you  how  it  conserves 
power  and  adds  to  smooth  running.  And  as  the  weeks 
become  months,  your  new  freedom  from  carbon  will 
prove  a  big  comfort  to  your  pocketbook. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in 
principal  cities.  Address:  New  York, 

Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 

yy 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


too  (22) 


To  make  your  Ford  start  at  once 

HOOK  an  Eveready  Columbia  Hot  Shot  to 
the  battery  side  of  your  ignition  switch  and 
hear  that  happy  purr  at  the  first  turn  of 
the  Ford  crank.  There  are  millions  of 
sparkling  hot  sparks  locked  inside  Eveready 
Columbia  Dry  Batteries,  shouting  “Let’s 
go !”  They  make  the  motor  fire  at  once,  good 
weather  or  bad.  Put  in  Eveready  Columbias 
and  let  them  save  your  strength  and  time. 
There  is  an  Eveready  Columbia  dealer 

nearby.  Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


1%  volt • 
Fahnestock 
spring  clip 
binding  posts 
on  the  Ever* 
eady  Colum¬ 
bia  Ignitor  at 
no  extra  cost . 


evEREady 

COLUMBIA 


Popular 

uses 

include— 

j 

gas  engine 
ignition 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
heat  regulators 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
running  toys 

Ever  eady  Colum- 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4, 5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
water -proof  steel 
case.  It  is  not  a 
“Hot  Shot "  un¬ 
less  it  is  an  Ever¬ 
eady  Columbia. 
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NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC, 


New  York® 


San  Francisco 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


$ 


Dowa  and  You  San  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engi 

Up  to  lO  H-P 
30  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

PROVE  that  this 


TO 


"super-powered”  one-profit, 
light  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
work  of  8  to  6  hired  hand3. 


IMearly  a  YEAR  TO  PHY 


Scrap  the  Old  One — Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  Hew  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself,  increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make  —  simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 
FPEf— WrIte  me  toc*ay  ^or  my  new,  illustrated  engine  book 


and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

1806 
1806 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasolene,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  or  Gas — 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compactandeasilymoved. 
Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY— a  postal 
will  do  — for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  < 
Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


QUICK  SHIPMENTS  made  from  nearest  of  these 
warehouses:  ALBANY ,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not-  handle 


Write Le Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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Let’s  Think  About  Farm  Machinery 

-  (Continued  from  page  281) 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the 
gas  engine  will  do,  for  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  other  tasks  to  which  it  can 
be  and  is  applied,  such  as  grinding  feed, 
shelling  corn,  running  the  grindstone  to 
sharpen  the  mower  knives,  running  the 
cream  separator  and  lasting  running  the 
electric  generator.  Electricity  only  ex¬ 
tends  the  value  of  the  gas  engine  for  it 
makes  possible  the  conveniences  of  that 
great  super-power  which  brings  clean 
light  into  the  home  instead  of  the  old 
kerosene  lamps,  safe  light  in  our  barns, 
and  makes  possible  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
the  electric  iron  and  the  many  other 
household  appliances. 

*  *  * 

Now  all  this  I  haven  mentioned  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Let’s  go  outdoors 
and  into  the  barn.  I  have  mentioned 
the  tractor,  possibly  the  greatest  and 
most  conspicuous  development  in  the 
last  25  years.  Its  application  is  many 
fold  especially  when  we  consider  its  dou¬ 
ble  duty  of  hauling  and  belt  drive.  But 
there  are  other  developments  all  around 
us.  The  corn  planters,  potato  planters, 
seed  drills,  lime  spreaders,  two  row  cul¬ 
tivators,  tractor  mowers,  hay  loaders, 
grain  binders,  corn  harvesters,  corn 
huskers,  corn  shellers,  feed  grinders, 
threshing  machines,  power  hoists,  horse 
forks,  ensilage  cutters,  power  sprayers 
and  dusters,  mechanical  graders,  milking 
machines,  water  bowls  and  cow  stanch¬ 
ions  and  those  great  back-savers,  the 
manure  carrier  and  manure  spreader. 
And  so  on, — we  could  name  more.  But 
these  are  enough  to  illustrate  how  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  adapted  to  the  farm 
business.  I  could  go  on  and  tell  of  the 
new  harvester-thresher  combines  in  the 
West,  new  cotton  machinery  in  the 
South, — but  these  are  not  adaptable  to 
our  section. 

It  is  true  that  many  farmers  do  not 
use  more  modern  equipment  because 
they  cannot  afford  it  or  because  the 
acreage  farmed  does  not  justify  it,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  more  farmers  do  not 
use  it  because  they  have  not  realized 
that  it  is  poor  economy  and  poor  busi¬ 
ness  to  cling  to  an  old,  obsolete,  and 
perhaps  badly  worn  machines  when  a 
new  machine  of  greater  capacity  would 
materially  cut  down  costs.  They  have 
not*  yet  grasped  the  significance  of  sav¬ 
ing  time.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
country  has  too  much  small  capacity 
equipment.  It  is  true  that  horses  will 
always  have  a  very  necessary  and  defin¬ 
ite  place  in  the  farm  business.  There 
are  still  too  many  small  implements 
with  handles  on  them  insteads  of  seats. 

We  find  a  recent  statement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  effect  that  the  average  agri¬ 
cultural  worker  who  could  formerly  care 
for  only  12  crop  acres  now  handles  34. 

*  *  'e 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  we 
are  producing  too  much  now.  Perhaps 
that  is  true.  But  if  a  man  can.produce 
by  means  of  machinery,  better  seed  and 
the  wise  application  of  fertilizer  and 
lime,  on  five  or  ten  acres,  what  he  for¬ 
merly  produced  on  double  the  area  and 
thereby  proportionately  cut  down  his 
labor  overhead,  THAT  IS  GOOD 
BUSINESS. 

But  it  is  just  as  good  business  and 
just  as  important  to  take  care  of  our 
present  farm  equipment  as  it  is.  to  in¬ 
stall  new  machinery.  It  is  said  that 
the  farm  machinery  on  the  average  farm 
represents  an  investment  of  something 
like  $2,000.  Appreciating  this  fact,  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  has 
fixed  the  week  of  March  16  as  “Farm 
Machinery  Repair  Week”,  advocating 
the  liberal  use  of  the  oil  can,  wrench 
and  paint  brush. 

The  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  in  cooperation  with  other  agricul¬ 
tural  agencies,  including  the  farm 
bureaus,  New  York  State  Grange  and 


the  New  York  State  Implement  Dealers 
Association,  will  strive  to  interest  farm¬ 
ers  generally  in  placing  their  machinery 
and  farm  equipment  in  the  best  of  re¬ 
pair. 

With  proper  care  and  housing,  farm 
machinery  may  be  made  serviceable  for 
a  long  term  of  years.  Neglect  causes 
deterioration  and  leads  to  reduced  or 
inferior  production.  The  proper  time 
for  placing  machinery  in  repair  is  in 
the  blustery  days  of  March,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  holds,  and  urges  that  the  wood¬ 
work  be  painted  and  worn  or  broken 
castings  replaced  by  new  ones  so  that  all 
of  the  implements  will  be  in  condition 
for  use  in  the  busy  spring  agricultural 
season. 

“Farm  Machinery  Repair  Week”  will 
be  observed  in  this  state  this  year  at  the 
same  time  as  “Better  Machinery  Week,” 
which  is  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Charles  H. 
Baldwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  State 
Institution  Farms,  made  the  arrangements 
last  year  for  “Farm  Machinery  Repair 
Week”  and  will  be  in  charge  this  year. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  place 
posters  in  conspicuous  places  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  urging  farmers  to 
look  after  repairs  during  this  week. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Baldwin  that 
eastern  farmers,  on  account  of  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  labor,  use  more  machinery  and 
have  more  money  per  acre  invested  in 
farm  machinery  than  farmers  in  sec¬ 
tions  remote  from  the  manufacturing 
centers. 

Better  care  and  repair  of  machinery  is 
the  goal  on  the  plans  for  “Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Repair  Week.” 


How  Electricity  Saves  Us 
Mountains  of  Drudgery 

UCH  is  being  said  in  these  days  of 
hydro-electric  energy,  about  elec¬ 
trifying  the  farm.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
the  fanner  who  is  in  sufficient  proximity 
to  a  public  service  power  company  to 
avail  himself  of  this  power. 

However,  independent  light  and  water 
systems,  that  are  being  sold  by  different 
companies,  place  electric  service  in  the 
reach  of  farmers  everywhere.  I  have 
such  a  system  on  my  own  farm  and 
have  had  it  so  long  it  would  be  like 
dropping  back  into  antiquated  methods 
of  farming  to  try  to  get  along  without 
it.  My  home  is  equipped  with  all  the 
city  conveniences.  When  I  get  ready 
to  go  to  bed  I  light  up  the  bed  room 
by  pressing  a  switch  at  the  door.  The 
light  can  be  snapped  on  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  by  merely  sticking  my 
hand  from  under  the  cover  and  work¬ 
ing  the  switch.  I  start  the  cream  separ¬ 
ator  by  turning  another  switch.  I  grind 
mower  blades,  knives,  plow  points,  etc., 
on  a  motor  driven  emory.  My  bath 
room  is  equipped  with  a  tub,  lavatory, 
kimode  and  hot  and  cold  water  is  on  tap 
at  all  times.  My  water  is  pumped  with 
a  motor  and  water  is  piped  to  the  stables 
and  nearby  lots. 

A  Matter  of  Dollars  and  Cents 

Figure  this  out  in  the  time  and  labor 
saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
afforded  and  see  how  much  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  worth  to  you.  Any  ordinary  200 
acre  farm  is  worth  $2000  more  with  a 
running  stream  of  water  than  without 
it.  Yet  this  system  and  a  good  well 
will  put  running  water  anywh'ere  it  is 
wanted  for  half  that  amount  ,  with  all 
the  other  conveniences -thrown  in.  When 
a  man  pays  $20,000  for  a  farm  it  looks 
like  sheer  nonsense  not  to  put  $1000 
more  in  it  to  annihilate  nine-tenths  of 
the  drudgery  such  a  farm  can  provide. 

Such  a  system  will  also  lessen  con* 
siderably  the  fire  risk  that  goes  with  the 
use  of  the  old  kerosene  lamp.  If  fire  does 
start  the  water  system  provides  withm 
easy  reach  an  abundance  of  water  with 
which  to  fight  it. — R.  L.  Holman. 
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Questions  About  Radio 


What  Causes  Lack  of 

T  TOW  often  the  radio  question  and 
answer  man  is  confronted  with  the 
query,  “My  set  sounds  clear,  but  it  is  too 
weak.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?”  Of 
course,  an  exact  diagnosis  cannot  be  given 
unless  each  set  is  inspected  by  itself,  but 
the  more  common  troubles  are  as  follows : 

1.  Defective  or  worn-out  tubes.  Have 
them  tested  by  a  radio  dealer  and  replace 
the  bad  ones.  You  can  buy  your  own  tube 
tester  very  cheaply,  too. 

2.  Dead  “B”  batteries.  Test  them  with 
a  voltmeter  and  replace  a  22^4  volt  .unit 
that  is  less  than  19  volts.  Replace  a  45 
volt  unit  that  is  less  than  38  volts. 

3.  Small  aerial.  Enlarge  it  or  use  more 

turns  of  wire  on  the  primary  coil  of  the 
coupler.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  tuning 
will  be  excessively  sharp,  even  on  local 
stations.  — 

4.  Wrong  connection  of  the  “A”  or 
lighting  battery.  Try  reversing  it. 

5.  No  “C”  battery  in  the  case  of  dry 
cell  tubes.  Install  one  or  have  it  installed 
by  a  radio  repairman. 

6.  Defective  transformers.  You  can 
test  them  yourself.  Each  one  has  two  coils, 
posts  P  and  B  being  the  primary  coil  and 
posts  G  and  F  the  secondary.  Take  a 
pair  of  phones  or  loud  speaker  and  a  dry 
cell.  Connect  one  phone  tip  to  one  post 
on  the  dry  cell.  Connect  a  wire  to  the 
other  post  on  the  dry  cell.  Touch  the  re¬ 
maining  phone  tip  to  post  P  of  the  trans¬ 
former  and  the  wire  to  post  B.  A  strong 
click  should  result.  Do  the  same  with 
G  and  F  and  another  click,  slightly  fainter, 
should  be  heard.  Absence  of  the  click  or 
a  very  faint  click,  signifies  aburned-out 
coil. — Brainard  Foote. 


Radio  Storage  Battery 
Charging  Systems 

1WIOST  listeners  use  storage  batteries 
vlfor  lighting  their  radio  tubes.  Charg¬ 
ing  the  storage  battery  is  always  a  prob¬ 
lem,  a  nuisance  and  often  an  expense. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  have  two  batteries 
and  engage  the  service  man  to  replace  and 
recharge  at  definite  intervals,  to  insure 
untroubled  and  constant  operation  of  their 
sets. 

Charging  at  home  is  very  economical — 
five  to  fifteen  cents  worth  of  current 
charging  the  battery.  The  vibrator  type 
of  charger  is  the  cheapest,  but  requires 
adjustment  now  and  then  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  silvered  contacts.  Moreover,  some 
object  on  account  of  its  buzzing  noise. 
The  alkaline  type  of  charger  is  silent  and 
the  chemicals  do  not  require  renewal  very 
often.  Usually,  the  charging  rate  of  such 
a  charger  is  rather  low,  so  that  it  takes 
longer  to  complete  the  charge. 

The  tube  type  of  charger  is  silent  also, 
but  requires  a  new  tube  now  and  then. 
Tube  chargers  are  the  most  expensive,  but 
usually  the  most  reliable.  Of  late,  a  new 
type  of  charger  has  come  out.  This  is 
called  the  “trickle  'larger”  and  is  so 
named  because  it  charges  very  slowly — al¬ 
lowing  the  current  to  “trickle”  through  the 
battery.  Both  tube  and  alkaline  trickle 
chargers  are  made. 

The  trickle  charger  may  be  left  con¬ 
nected  all  the  time — a  hydrometer  reading 
once  a  week  or  so  being  sufficient  to  note 
whether  the  charger  is  being  left  on  too 
much  or  not  enough.  Combination  stor¬ 
age  batteries  and  trickle  chargers  with 
“master  switches”  are  now  available  and 
solve  the  -  tube  lighting  problem  per¬ 
fectly. — Brainard  Foote. 


Volume- --Battery  Care 

A  radio  battery,  while  it  may  have  as 
many  “ampere-hours”  on  its  nameplate 
as  the  auto  battery,  is  made  in  lighter 
fashion  and  will  not  stand  the  rough  jar¬ 
ring  the  auto  battery  undergoes.  It  has 
thinner  walls  and  plates,  too.  Therefore 
the  radio  battery,  even  though  of  the  same 
voltage  as  the  car  battery,  is  not  suitable 
for  use  in  the  auto.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  auto  battery  will  do  for  the  radio  set, 
even  when  rather  poor  in  the  car,  since 
radio  service  is  less  exhausting. 

Most  cars  use  a  6  volt  storage  battery — 
the  same  as  is  used  on  a  radio  set.  The 
storage  battery  voltage  can  be  determined 
by  counting  the  vent  caps — one  to  a  cell. 
Each  cell  yields  2  volts  and  they  are  con¬ 
nected  in  “series”  to  add  up  to  6.  There 
are  3  cells  in  the  usual  car  and  radio  bat¬ 
tery.  The  Dodge  and  a  few  other  makes, 
have  a  12  volt  battery  (6  cells).  To  use 
it  on  a  radio,  one  would  have  to  make  a 
“tap”  at  the  center  and  use  half  at  a  time. 

How  to  Tell  Positive  Terminal 

Be  sure  to  mark  the  polarity,  if  you 
haven't  a  good  voltmeter  which  will  tell 
it  to  you.  The  positive  is  always  the 
dirtiest  terminal — the  one  that  is  very  hard 
to  unfasten  in  the  car.  Clean  the  battery 
thoroughly — a  good  wash  with  soap  and 
water  and  scrub  brush  outdoors  will  do 
the  job.  To  make  contact  with  the  termi¬ 
nals  heavy  copper  wire  may  be  wrapped 
around  a  number  of  times  and  twisted. 
Or,  a  hole  can  be  drilled  into  the  lead 
terminal,  tapped  and  a  machine  screw  in¬ 
serted.  Another  good  scheme  is  to  make 
a  side  cut  with  a  thin  hacksaw  and  hammer 
a  Fahnestock  clip  into  the  slot  thus 
formed.  Mark  the  polarity  by  scratching 
plus  and  minus  signs  on  the  wax  coating 
or  else  paint  the  plus  pole  red. 

You  won’t  be  able  to  charge  the  old  auto 
battery  fully,  but  will  get  a  lot  of  service 
out  of  it. 


Care  of  Radio  “B”  Batteries 

T’HE  “B”  batteries  are  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  accessories  you  have.  It  is  econ¬ 
omical  to  purchase  the  largest  size  for 
sets  using  3  or  more  tubes  since  the  bat¬ 
teries  last  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
original  cost.  “B”  batteries  are  composed 
of  a  number  of  small  cells  like  those  used 
in  flashlights,  all  connected  together  with 
soldered  wires  and  packed  in  a  box.  Each 
cell  delivers  volts,  so  that  you  <  an 
understand  that  a  45  volt  “B”  battery  con¬ 
tains  just  30  of  these  little  cells.  Although 
these  are  called  “dry”  batteries,  they  really 
ar,e  not  dry,  but  filled  with  a  moist  pasti . 
Should  this  become  dried  by  long  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  dealer’s  store  or  by  excessive 
heat  ir  one’s  home,  the  water  evaporates 
from  this  paste  and  the  cells  are  weakened. 

— Brainard  Foote. 


An  Old  Auto  Battery  Will  Run 
the  Radio 

■yHERE  are  so  many  automobiles  in  use 
nowadays  that  almost  everybody  has 
something  to  do  with  one.  The  automo¬ 
bile  storage  battery  receives  such  severe 
duties  that  it  generally  doesn't  last  so  very 
long  before  it  fails  to  turn  the  starter  over 
snappily.  Ordinarily,  the  battery  is 
thrown  away  when  the  new  one  is  installed 
in  the  car. 


Questions  and  Answers  About 
Radio 

1  heard  that  you  recommended  snow  and 
rain  for  storage  battery  water.  Is  this 
suitable  for  the  purpose? — F.  E.  K.,  New 
York. 

YES.  Get  clean  snow  by  scrapping  off 
the  top  a  few  inches  and  digging  down 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  ground. 
Melt  it  over  a  stove.  Rain,  if  caught  after 
a  half-hour’s  rainfall  (to  clean  the  air) 
is  also  good.  Naturally  distilled  water 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

— Brainard  Foote. 

*  *  * 

I  have  a  5  tube  set.  Sometimes  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  suddenly  decrease  and  I  have  to 
retune  the  left-hand  dial.  Then  it  will 
come  back  to  normal  all  of  a  sudden. — G. 
T.  N.,  Pennsylvania. 

"YOUR  aerial  may  be  swinging  against 
1  some  object.  There  may  be  a  loose 
joint  in  the  aerial  or  ground  wires.  '  The 
ground  connection  may  be  loose  and  in  this 
case  the  left-hand  dial  would  probably  be 
affected  by  hand  capacity.  Your  aerial 
might  also  be  very  close  to  some  other 
aerial  or  wires  thai  either  swing  against 
metal  objects  or  have  loose  joints  in  them. 

— Brainard  Foote. 


For 

silent 

operation 

QUALITY  of  performance 
depends  very  much  on 
the  tubes.  And  the  silent 
operation  of  a  tube  depends 
very  much  on  the  filament. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest 
developments  in  radio  was 
the  X-L  filament  evolved  for 
RCA  Radiotrons.  A  tube 
that  needs  much  heat — much 
current — for  its  operation, 
tends  to  be  noisy.  But  a 
Radiotron  UV-aoi-A  or  UV- 
199,  with  its  X-L  filament, 
needs  little  current  and  oper¬ 
ates  silently. 

To  be  sure  of  the  last  word 
in  research  and  in  careful 
manufacture,  for  finest  per¬ 
formance,  be  careful  to  get 
genuine  RCA  Radiotrons. 


Radiotron  UV-199 

is  the  standard  tube  for 
dry  battery  Sets. 

Radiotron  UX-199 ; 

is  exactly  like  it,  but  has 

the  new  standard  base. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


KCARad  iotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  RAD  1 0  LAS 
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STARK  BRO’S, 

Box  992  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  6  Dahlia-Flower  Zinnia  Seed 
FREE  and  also  FREE  copy  of  your  BIG 
1926  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Calalog. 


Name 


St.  or  R.  R.  No. . 


P.O.- 


State- 


Seeds  FREE 

of  our  NEW 

Dahlia-Flower 

ZINNIAS 


NEW,  huge  Zinnias  that  closely 
resemble  Dahlias.  Originated  by 
California’s  flower-wizard.  Bloom 
gloriously  all  Summer  long.  Charming  colors 
and  shapes.  Blooms  often  5  inches  across! 
Succeed  in  any  climate.  Send  Name  and  Ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Coupon — or  a  postcard — for 
FREE  Sample  Packet  —  and  a  FREE  copy  of 
our  wonderful  1926  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed,  a  book  that  will  show  you  bow  to 
have  the  finest  garden  you  ever  grew. 

Address  Box  S92 

STARK  BRO’S 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  110  Years 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


SPRING 
MUSKRATS  WANTED 

We  have  a  big  demand  for  Spring  rats 
and  other  pelts  of  all  kinds.  We  need  them 
at  once  and  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
them. 

Send  your  pelts  now,  satisfaction,  prompt 
payment  and,  honest  grading  guaranteed. 
No  commission  charges. 

Write  now  for  our  Muskrat  Special 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  E  333  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 


This  New  FREE  Book 

Quotesyou  the  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Qualityheat- 
tog  stoves,  furnaces,  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  combination 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  ranges 
and  gas  stoves.  200  styles  and 
sizes .  Cash  or  easy  terms— as 
low  as  $3.00  monthly.  30  days 
FREE  trial;  360  days  approval 
test.  24  hour  shipments.  06O.OQO 
pleased  Kalamazoo  customers* 
Make  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  send¬ 
ing  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO-.Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73 -D,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington, D.C. 


3©  Days  FREE  Trial 

Rangers  direct  from  our  factory,  express 
prepaid„Save$10to$15.  Many  models.  Easy 
payments— only  $5  a  month.  Write  today 
for  bicycle  catalog  and  marvelous  offers # 

MEAD  Cycle  C«M  Dept.  R-20 5  ,  CHICAGO 


802  m) 

Charles  William  Stores 

New  York  City  *“*• 
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J^nd  it  at 

The  Charles 
William, 
Stores 

TO  be  able  to  find  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it  .  .  . 
that  is  convenience. 

To  be  able  to  find  what  you  want 
at  the  price  you  can  afford  to  pay 
•  ,  .  that  is  convenience. 

To  be  able  to  find  what  you  want 
— and  to  know  that  it  will  be 
shipped  promptly  . . .  that  is  con¬ 
venience. 

And  to  be  able  to  know  that  satis¬ 
faction  is  guaranteed  in  every  one 
of  these  particulars  .  .  .  that,  too, 
is  convenience. 

And  “Convenience”  is  what  The 
Charles  William  Stores  offer  you 
1 — just  as  2,000,000  families  now 
enjoy  it. 

Ask  our  customers  —  there  are 
many  in  your  neighborhood. 
Then  turn  to  your  catalog  today 
and  see  for  yourself.  If  you 
haven't  a  catalog,  use  the  coupon 
below  NOW  !  A  copy  will  then 
be  mailed  FREE  and  postpaid. 

Act  TODAY! 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  inc. 
New  York  City 

m _ _ _ 

;  Many  or our  orders  are 
shipped  the  same  day 
they  are  received  — 

8-HOUR-  SERVICE- 1 


and  practically  ail  o 
the  valance  on  the 


of 


folio  win  t 


ng  day — - 

24-HOUR-SERVICE 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES.  Inc., 
981  Stores  Building,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  new 
catalog  for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Name  ... 

Address 

Town . 

State  . . . . — . 

f 

Snail  we  send  you  a  copy  of  our  T 
New  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book? 

YES  □  NO  □ 

\ 


It  is  Easy  to  Buy 

by  Mail  and  Save  Money 


Our  Friend  the  Carrot 

3- A  Service  Answers  Reader’s  Request  for  Recipes 


DECENTLY  we  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 

•  S.  M.  N.,  of  New  Jersey,  asking  for 
carrot  recipes.  We  are  glad  to  accede  to 
her  request  because  too  often  carrots  are 
the  little  “orphant”  of  the  kitchen  and 
never  realize  their  full  possibilities. 

Here  are  some  carrot  recipes  simple 
enough  for  family  use  and  yet  with  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  that  they  need  not  become 
tiresome. 

For  cooking  15  to  30  minutes  should  be 
allowed  for  young  carrots  while  30  minu¬ 
tes  to  an  hour  would  be  required  for  the 
old  ones.  But  much  of  the  family  objec¬ 
tion  to  carrots  would  be  avoided  if  this 
vegetable  were  harvested  while  “young  and 
innocent”  instead  of  being -allowed  to  be¬ 
come  old  and  tough. 

Carrots  with  Brown  Sauce 

Slice  carrots  and  boil  in  small  amount 
of  water.  To  make  the  brown  sauce — 
brown  butter  and  flour  together  before 
adding  the  milk.  When  carrots  are  done 
mix  with  the  brown  sauce.  If  flour  and 
butter  are  blended  without  browning,  a 
white  sauce  is  the  result. 

Carrot  Salads 

Grate  crisp  raw  carrots  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  serve  with  French  salad  dressing.  For 
cooked  carrots  in  salad,  combine  finely 
diced,  cooked  carrots  with  twice  as  many 
cooked  green  peas  and  serve  with  French 
or  Mayonnaise  dressing  on  lettuce.  Diced, 
cooked  carrots  and  turnips  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  also  form  a  good  salad  com¬ 
bination.  Almost  any  vegetable  salad  is 
improved  by  a  dash  of  onion  juice  or  by 
the  chopped  onion  itself. 

Grated  raw  carrot  combined  with  finely 
shredded  white  cabbage  and  dressed  with 
French  dressing  is  a  good  cheap  winter 
salad.  Chopped  apples  (skins  left  on  if 
still  crisp  and  not  tough)  added  to  this 
combination  make  it  both  look  and  taste 
better.  Plumped  raisins  also  help  this  mix¬ 
ture. 

Finely  chopped  carrots,  raw  or  cooked, 
dress  up  a  dish  of  meat  or  salad  besides 
adding  desirable  vegetable  minerals  and 
bulk. 

Croquettes  of  Carrots  and  Peas 

Delicious  carrot  and  peas  croquettes  are 
made  by  combining  masked  carrots  and 
whole  peas  with  hot  thick  white  sauce. 
The  mixture  should  be  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste  (onion  juice  too  if  de¬ 
sired).  The  croquettes  should  be  shaped, 
rolled  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  crumbs,  and 
fried  in  deei  fat.  Use  just  enough  white 
sauce  to  make  the  vegetable  hold  together. 


one  day  and  this  is  how  I  solved  the  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

I  procured  18  strong  2  inch  safety  pins 
and  a  couple  of  yards  of  stout  cord.  I 
threaded  the  cord  through  the  eye  at 
the  end  of  a  pin  and  a  few  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  cord  I  made  a  single 
knot  thus  fixing  the  pin  in  that 
one  place.  I  repeated  with  the  rest  of 
the  pins  knotting  them  about  1)4  inches 
apart.  In  severe  or  damp  weather  this 
cord  is  strung  behind  the  kitchen  stove. 
Each  one  as  he  comes  in  simply  secures 
his  pair  of  mitts  on  a  pin.  He  can  be 
sure  of  finding  them  there  when  he 
wants  them  all  nicely  warm  and  dry. 
Often  there  is  room  for  a  damp  cap  also. 

When  the  weather  is  dry  the  cord  can 
be  very  simply  unfastened  and  hung 
between  two  hooks  above  the  coats  111 
the  hall. 

By  having  the  pins  knotted  in,  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  one  taking  them 
out  as  would  surely  happen  if  any  of  us 
was  in  a  hurry  for  one. — Flora. 


If  You  Make  Soap 

KTOW  that  butchering  jobs  are  mostly 
A  ’  over,  some  of  the  left-over  fatxan 
well  be  utilized  for  soapmaking.  And 


soap  making  need  not  be  an  event  to  b£ 
dreaded,  either. 

At  our  house  we  keep  a  few  tin  cans 
for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  all 
left  over  fat  from  frying  or  broiling.  Not 
even  a  spoonful  is  wasted.  This  fat 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  not 
allowed  to  become  rancidl  When  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  fat  is  on  hand,  it  is  a 
fairly  quick  and  easy  thing  to  make 
soap  by  the  following  process: 

1  pound  can  of  lye,  dissolved  In  3  pints 
of  cold  water. 

5  pounds  fat,  melted  and  strained 

IZ2  tablespoonfuls  of  borax 

Zz  cupful  of  ammonia,  added  to  the  lye 
mixture  when  cold. 

When  the  lye  mixture  is  cooled,  add 
it  to  the  fat.  "Stir  until  as  thick  as  honey 
then  pour  into  molds.  Set  away  to  hard¬ 
en.  Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  the 
lye  mixture  to  protect  hands,  eyes,  and 
nose. 

Do  not  use  tin  or  aluminum  utensils 
for  making  soap.  Use  enamelled  or 
crockery  dishes  instead,  and  a  smooth 
stick  for  stirring.  All  soap  should  stand 
in  a  moderately  warm  temperature  until 
hard  and  then  it  may  be  cut  into  cakes. 
Homemade  soap  should  “ripen”  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  using,  thus  giving  the 
water  time  to  evaporate  so  that  the  soap 
will  not  dissolve  so  rapidly. 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  298) 


In  the  absence  of  regular  flats,  sauce 
pans,  such  as  the  above,  serve  weU  for 
early  plants.  It  is  not  wise  to  crowd 
and  mix  plants  of  different  habits,  for  it 
will  often  result  in  poorly  formed  plants. 

A  Place  for  the  Mitts 

ONE  of  the  things  that  has  bothered 
me  on  the  farm  in  winter  was 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  mitts  and 
gloves  of  my  numerous  family.  I  had 
a  bag  with  a  wooden  frame  round  the 
top  which  served  after  a  fashion  to  hold 
them  but  there  was  often  grumbles 
heard  of  not  being  able  to  locate  one 
or  both  mitts  in  the  pile.  When  they 
were  wet  the  stove  shelves  and  floor 
were  cluttered  with  them,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  one  would  drop  on  the  stove  with 
disastrous  results. 

I  set  my  thinking  cap  on  my  head 


CHAPTER  XII 
Revelation 

nnOWARDS  noon  of  that  same  Wednes- 
day,  a  vast  lumbering  mahogany  coach, 
with  a  coat  of  arms  on  the  panel,  and  two 
liveried  negroes  maintaining  themselves 
on  the  platform  behind  by  their  grip  of 
a  couple  of  broad  straps,  made  its  way 
down  the  comparatively  narrow  Tradd 
Street,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Sir 
Andrew  Carey’s  town  house.  The  coach 
contained  Sir  Andrew  and  his  daughter. 
It  was  followed  by  a  second  one,  almost 
as  large,  but  of  leather  stretched  over  a 
wooden  frame,  and  of  more  antiquated 
design.  This  contained  Remus  the  butler, 
Abraham  the  valet,  Miss  Carey’s  mauma 
Dido,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  luggage. 

Thus,  more  or  less  in  state.  Sir  Andrew 
reentered  Charles  Town,  coming,  as  we 
know,  to  lend  by  his  loyal  presence  support 
to  the  King’s  representative  in  these  sedi¬ 
tious  times. 

Within  a  half-hour  of  his  arrival,  al¬ 
most  before  the  holland  covers  had  been 
taken  from  the  furniture,  he  was  waited 
on  by  Captain  Mandeville. 

The  equerry  came  spurred  by  panic.  He 
realized  that  he  had  overreached  himself. 
Lord  William  had  definitely  committed 
himself  to  a  threat,  and  retreat  was  ini- 
possible.  Wherefore,  upon  quitting  Lati¬ 
mer,  Mandeville  had  gone  straight  to 
Colonel  Laurens  with  whom  he  had  found 
John  Rutledge. 

Knowing  their  temperate  views,  their 
ardent  desire  for  conciliation,  their  horror 
of  anything  that  might  precipitate  a  crisis 
destructive  of  all  hope,  he  sought  them  in 
some  confidence.  He  left  them  in  despair. 

Rutledge  had  summed  up  the  brief  dis¬ 
cussion. 

‘We  honour  Lord  William  for  his  for¬ 
bearance,  and  for  this  forty-eight  hours’ 
grace.  It  is  far  more  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  from  him,  and  we  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  motives  which  in¬ 
spire  him.  Inspired  by  the  same  desire 
to  maintain  peace,  we  will  use  with  Mr. 
Latimer  what  influence  we  have.  But 
neither  Colonel  Laurens  nor  myself  can 
be  deluded  by  any  hope  of  success.  What 
you  suggest  that  we  should  do,  we  have 
already  done.  Already,  last  night,  before 
there  was  any  question  of  a  warrant,  we 
urged  Mr.  Latimer  to  depart  at  once.  He 
was  obdurate  and  obstinate  in  his  resolve 
to  remain.’ 


So  Captain  Mandeville  took  his  leave, 
already  persuaded  that  from  this  quar¬ 
ter,  despite  obvious  good-will,  nothing 
was  to  be  expected.  Gloomily  he  took 
his  way  to  Tradd  Street  to  ascertain  if 
Sir  Andrew  had  yet  reached  town.  If 
Carey  failed  him,  he  would  have  to 
study  his  position  carefully.  He  might 
force  a  personal  quarrel  upon  Latimer, 
and  chance  the  issue.  But  he  could  not 
chance  the  effect  of  it  upon  Myrtle.  If 
he  were  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  kill 
Latimer  in  a  duel,  he  would,  he  knew — 
and  the  knowledge  intensified  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  his  feelings — set  up  between 
himself  and  Myrtle  a  barrier  which  per¬ 
haps  no  subsequent  patience  could  ever 
overcome. 

That  Sir  Andrew  would  fail  him 
seemed  foreshadowed  by  the  Baronet’s 
greeting. 

‘So  that  scoundrel  had  his  way  with 
poor  Featherstone  in  spite  of  all  that  you 
could  do !  I’ll  never,  never  forgive  him.’ 

Mandeville  was  gently  remonstrant. 
‘Sir  Andrew,  I  understand  your  feelings. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  be  just.' 

‘That  is  what  I  intend  to  be.  Just! 
And  I’ll  see  justice  done  on  him  for 
this.  His  black  ingratitude,  his  loath¬ 
some  treachery  shall  be  brought  home 
to  him.’ 

‘And  yet  you  must  not  forget  that  he 
came  to  Fairgrove  yesterday  to  warn 
you,  so  that  Featherstone  might  be  re¬ 
moved  in  time  .  .  .’ 

‘Did  he?’  Sir  Andrew  interrupted  him. 
‘Have  you  forgotten  that  we  have  his 
own  admission  that  he  came  to  spy,  to 
obtain  from  us  a  confirmation  of  his 
suspicions.  God  in  Heaven!  The  black¬ 
guard  has  made  us  parties  in  his  deed  of 
murder.’ 

‘No,  no,  Sir  Andrew.'  The  Captain 
heard  the  door  open  behind  liim.^  But 
he  went  on  without  heeding  it.  ‘I  am 
as  much  to  blame  as  any  man  for  what 
has  happened.  It  was  two  full  bouts 
after  my  return  to  Charles  Town  be¬ 
fore  the  mob  moved  to  take  Feather¬ 
stone.  If  only  I  had  not  blundered, 
Featherstone  could  easily  have  been 
saved,  as  I  honestly  believe  that  Lati¬ 
mer  intended.  In  judging  him,  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  you  must  lose  sight  of  nothing 
that  may  tell  in  his  favour.’ 

( Continued  Next  Wee ff) 
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Women’s  Property  Rights 

Are  Explained  and  Some  Wedding  Ring  History  Given 


ALTHOUGH  questions  -of  this  sort 
are  handled  through  our  Service 
Bureau,  the  Household  Editor  specially 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  put  this  let¬ 
ter  and  its  reply  on  the  Household  Page. 
Many  times  just  such  legal  questions 
arise  in  the  minds  of  women  and  our 
attorney  has  answered  so  clearly  that  we 
thought  the  letter  deserved  to  be  put 
where  the  women  would  surely  see  it. 
The  fact  that  the  attorney  expresses 
himself  as  being  in  sympathy  with  laws 
favoring  women’s  property  rights  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  our  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  letter. 

The  bit  of  history  and  advice  concern¬ 
ing  wedding  rings  cannot  fail  to  be  of 

interest : 

“Will  you  kindly  answer  through  your 
service  bureau  how  much  of  a  woman's 
property  her  husband  can  hold  at  her 
death,  providing  there  are  no  children. 
This  applies  to  New  York  State. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  will 
away  the  entire  property  from  him  provid¬ 
ing  she  owned  this  property  before  her 
marriage? 

During  the  ring  marriage  ceremony 
would  it  be  proper  to  use  a  ring  set  with 
an  emerald  or  other  precious  stone?’’ — 
J.  E.  S.,  New  York. 

When  a  woman  dies  in  New  York 
■without  a  will,  leaving  real  and  personal 
property^  it  is  distributed  as  follows:  If 
she  had  a  husband  and  no  children,  her 
husband  gets  one-half  of  the  personal 
property  absolutely  and  the  use  of  or  all 
©f  the  income  from  her  entire  real  prop¬ 
erty  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At 
his  death,  the  real  property  is  distribut¬ 
ed  among  her  next  of  kin.  The  other 
half  of  the  personal  property  is  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  wife’s  next  of  kin  im¬ 
mediately  upon  her  death. 

If  the  wife  leaves  a  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  next  of  kin  pass  out  of  the 
picture.  The  husband  still  gets  his  life 
interest  in  her  entire  real  property,  but 
It:  gets  only  one-third  of  her  personal 
property.  The  other  two-thirds  go  to 
th  children,  as  does  the  real  property 
on  the  husband’s  death. 

The  law  now  permits  a  wife  to  will 
everything  away  from  her  husband 
whether  acquired  before  or  during  the 
marriage.  Of  course  the  rule  used  to  be 
different.  But  since  woman  has  reached 
the  ascendency,  she  has  dictated  many 
changes  in  the  manner  of  her  treatment. 
And  rightly  so! 

As  to  the  ring  used  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  it  makes  no  difference  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  lead  or  platinum,  set  with  the 
most  costly  of  gems  or  fashioned  in 
pristine  simplicity.  Once  all  the  requir¬ 
ed  “I  do’s”  are  said  and  the  mariners 
set  sail  in  their  frail  bark  upon  the  tur¬ 
bulent  sea  of  matrimony,  there  is  no  port 
that  will  offer  a  haven  of  escape  simply 
because  the  ring  was  a  little  unusual. 
The  words  of  the  ceremony  once  read 
“With  this  ring  I  thee  buy”.  In  that 
far-off  time,  can  you  imagine  a  bride 
hesitating  because  she  was  being 
“bought”  with  a  costly  ring  rather  than 
one  much  less  expensive?  No  longer 
is  the  word  “buy”  used  in  the  ceremony, 
but  in  theory  brides  are  still  “bought” 
and  the  modern  wedding  ring  is  the 
remnant  of  that  ancient  custom.  Hence, 
our  advice  to  all  brides  is  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  should  be  as  great  as  the 
traffic  will  bear. 


Who  Should  Wear  Short  Skirts 

OT  many  rural  women  will  go  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  wearing  skirts 
fifteen  inches  off  the  ground,  even 
though  some  fashion  authorities  say 
that  is  the  “average”  length.  It  may  be 
average  and  even  attractive  for  some 
figures,  but  extremes  of  any  sort  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  for  a  figure  that  is 
very  short  or  very  tall,  or  exceedingly 
thin  or  exceedingly  stout. 

ft  is  well  enough  to  know’  what  is  the 


general  rule,  and  still  more  important  to 
discover  what  is  just  right  for  one’s 
own  build.  The  skirt  length  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  waist  length,  as  well 
as  to  the  height  of  the  figure.  To  find 
out  just  what  is  this  proportion,  the 
home  dressmaker  has  to  experiment 
considerably  with  her  hem-line  which  is 
not  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  floor,  strangely  enough. 


Shall  We  Grow  or  Buy  Our 
Roses? 

WILL  grow  my  own  hardy  roses, 
thank  you.  The  price  of  the  two-year- 
old  field-grown  hardy  rose  ranges  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  each  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties.  You  can  buy  the  small 
pot  grown  plants  of  the  very  same 
varieties  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  or  per¬ 


haps  twenty  at  some  places.  I  have 
purchased  the  small  plants  by  the  thous¬ 
ands,  and  the  two-year-olds  by  the  doz¬ 
ens.  I  have  planted  both  kinds.  I  have 
sold  both  kinds.  It  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  are  about  ten  chances 
for  a  small  plant  to  live  and  thrive  to 
one  that  the  two-year-old  will  do  so.  Of 
course  you  have  to  cultivate  the  soil 
around  the  small  plants  well,  but  you 
will  lose  very  few  if  you  do  so.  The 
nursery-grown  hardy  roses  are  taken 
up  and  stored  in  tree  cellars  during  win¬ 
ter,  and  a  large  percentage  either  make 
a  very  slow  growth  the  first  year  or  die 
outright.  I  have  sold  hundreds  of  two- 
year-old  field  grown  roses,  but  I  have 
grown  them  mj’self  and  sold  them  direct 


from  the  ground,  and  they  grew.  The 
only  ones  I  sold  that  I  purchased  were 
varieties  called  for  that  I  did  not  have 
and  ordered  specially,  and  then  I  made 
it  plain  that  cellar  stored  roses  were  less 
likely  to  start  readily  and  grow  off  well 
the  first  year.  Because  of  this  you  real¬ 
ly  gain  nothing  in  time,  pay  more,  and 
seldom  have  as  good  a  plant  when  done. 

The  best  plan  is  to  buy  the  roses  you 
want  of  the  small  sizes  and  plant  in  a 
row  in  the  garden,  spacing  a  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  and  then  transplanting  to 
where  wanted  during  the  next  winter 
or  early  the  next  spring,  taking  up  and 
setting  without  permitting  the  roots  to 
drj-  or  be  exposed  much. 

Another  thing  to  avoid  is  grafted  or 
budded  roses.  Roses  in  small  pots  are 
usually  rooted  cuttings  and  make  roses 
on  their  own  roots,  and  there  is  no  dan¬ 


ger  of  their  sending  up  sprouts  of  a  wild 
rose  stock. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


When  soft  coal  is  to  be  used  in  a 
heating  stove,  much  dust  and  dirt  is 
saved  by  filling  the  small  paper  bags 
that  come  from  the  grocery  with  the 
fine  coal  and  setting  them  in  a  row  in 
the  cellar.  When  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  fire  after  the  stove  and  floor 
have  been  cleaned  for  the  day  drop  in 
one  of  the  filled  bags — L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

One-half  cup  good  vinegar  will  set 
pink  color  in  cloth. 


At.-TvCtive  and  Serviceable 


which  is  cut  to  stay  in  position  on  the 
shoulders.  It  cuts  in  sines  36,  40,  44  and 
48  inches  bust  measure.  Sine  36  requires 
2}£  yards  36-inch  material.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2651  shows  a  modified  Princess 
line  which  is  very  becoming  to  both  slender  and 
full  figures.  Made  of  flat  crepe ,  trimmed  with 
buttons  and  with  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  this 
pattern  can  be  used  for  many  purposes.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  3J4  yards 
of  40-inch  material  with  yard  of  21  -inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  spring  fashion  books.  Send 
all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Extra  washing  help  in 
Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

Plenty  of  naptha  and  good 
soap  working  hand-in- 
hand,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap  in  any  form!  You 
can  smell  the  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha. 

Quick!  Safe!  Thorough! 

Isn’t  this  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  worth  a 
penny  more  a  week— this 
extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels-Naptha?  Cheaper 
in  the  end,  anyway ! 

Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

—or  will  get  it  for  you 


Colds 

Do  the  utmost — tonight 

A  cold  calls  for  quick  help.  Stop  it 
at  once.  Open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever,  tone  the  system. 

HILL’S  is  the  best  way  knowiS* 
It  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,- 
000  for  it.  Millions  now  employ  it.  It 
stops  the  cold  in  24  hours,  then  does 
all  else  you  need.  Take  it  today,  and 
tomorrow  you  will  have  that  cold  in 
hand.  Don’t  rely  on  any  help  les* 
complete,  less  effective. 

Be  Sure  It’5  Pric«  30c 

OSCAR*  B  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Parirut 


MPT 

Eat  Bread  Made  From 


^  DIET-EASE  | 
JGIuten  Flou rj 


) 


Reduce  Your  Weight 

If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  ol  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post, 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON,  lnc.,B0ST0N  .29  MASS 
Established  1876- 


Prominent  physicians  seek  data  oi* 


asthma — sufferers  are  requested  to  write  to 
the  Asthma  Relief  Foundation,  78  Wall  St., 
New  York,  giving  name  of  family  physician. 
Send  no  money — asthma  should  be  treated 
only  by  reliable  physicians.  Ask  for  book¬ 
let  “C”  which  will  be  sent,  you  in  return 
for  information.  This  interesting  booklet,1 
written  by  medical  asthma  experts,  ex¬ 
plains  the  causes  and  relief  of  asthma  and 
how  family  physicians  can  help  banish 
asthma. 


Clear  Yonr  Skin 

Cuiicura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothin*?  Bet 

wnrT**— *icw ■rayiTwir  irr»  rw  1  ■■■  1  nr— 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to' 
mention  the  American  Agriculturi*t 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

\  DVERT1SEMENTS  arc  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  oi  5  cents  a  word 
A  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  ana 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

W°rpiace  your  wants  by  following  the  style  ot  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agricui-turist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


agents  wanted 

~  WANTED — Reliable  agents  for  the  Griffin  Silo 

with  its  famous  Continuous  Door  Front.  _  Earn 
vour  Silo  by  commissions.  Exclusive  territory— 
Sold  c  o  d.  or  Time  Payments.  Write  for  big 
free  catalogue.  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 

book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. _ _ 

CASH  in  on  value  of  your  acquaintance 

among  farmers  and  poultrymen  in  your  county. 
Be  our  agent  on  part  time,  full  time  or  as  a 
sideline.  Samples  sent  free._  No  obligation.  Rea¬ 
son  coming  on  now.  BOX  36S  c|o  American 
Agriculturist. _ _ _ _ 

AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

EARN  $8.00  per  barrel  selling  Quality  Oils 

and  Grease  direct  to  automobile  and  tractor  own¬ 
ers,  garages  and  stores,  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts.  We  pay  you  each  week.  All 
products  guaranteed  by  a  40-year-old  company. 
MANUFACTURERS  OIL  &  GREASE  CO., 
Dept.  6,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated'  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto- , 

matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. _ _ _ ■ 

AGENTS — Territorial  rights  given,  100%  pro¬ 

fits-  sell  “Sho-Coo”  products.  Necessary  house¬ 
hold  articW  Write  SHOEMAKER  &  COPPER, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE _ 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  LTSHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Tr„  owner,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

k-We  are  offering  choice  young  bulls  and  heifers 
out  of  record  of  merit  dams  sired  by  a  son  of 
Lady  Clay  3d.,  record  12000^Jbs.  Farmers  prices. 
Herd  accredited.  W.  YY.  CURTIS,  Hilton, 
N.  Y. _ '  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calves 

from  record  of  merit  dams.  Herd  accredited. 
J.  E.  BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FINE  OYVL  INTEREST  BULL,  2  years  old, 

«  Sibley  Farm  blood.  Average  R.  M.  records  of 
6  nearest  dams,  over  11,600  lbs.  milk  and  600 
lbs.  fat.  Dams  R.  M.  8,479  milk,  464  lbs.  fat 
on  light  herd  feed  and  two  milkings.  Price,  $100. 
Registered  and  warranted  a  sure  breeder.  Also 
few  young  heifers.  Herd  accredited.  SHLEAii 
VALLEY  FARM,  Claremont,  N.  H. _ _ 

HEAD  YOUR  HERD  with  a  pure  bred  bull. 

Four  head  of  Big  Tvpe  Ayrshire  bull  calves  from 
2  months  to  1  year  old  from  the  best  of  strains 
and  pure  clean  herd.  Farmers  prices.  JAMES 
FARRELL,  R.  2,  Box  48,  Bradford,  Pa. _ 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS,  14  mo. 
old  $75.  Bull  calves  and  cow.s  to  offer.  P.  L. 
DWIGHT,  DeRuytcr,  N.  Y„ _ 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. _ _ _ 

IF  Y'OU  WERE  A  MONKEY,”  instinct 

would  tell  you  Vaccination  promotes  health  and 
beauty.  Buy  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds, 
natural  heelers,  reduced  prices  for A’Tt6 
for  those  who  have  waited.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y7.  _ 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BRED  Newfoundland  puppies, 
eligible  to  registration.  Males  $25.  MAPLE 
GROYNE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Ilimrod,  N.  Y7., 
offers  Fox,  Coon  and  Rabbit  hound  pups,  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


RABBITS;  Cavies;  Pigeons.  (1000  animals.) 
Circular  for  stamp.  SUMMIT  RABBI  PRY7; 
Bernharts,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  HOUND,  2  yrs.,  $10.  Good 
watch  dog  and  hunter.  A  real  pal.  Female 
Hound,  1  yr.,  $8.  Male  puppies.  Collie  hound, 
ready  for  shipment,  $4.  “Dandies”  make  best 
farm  dogs.  NORRIDGEYVOCK,  N.  Stonington, 
Conn. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males, 
•paved  females,  all  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 
best  stock  of  YVm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5  per 
setting.  H.  YY7.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 
ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin.  Iowa. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  YV.®P.  Duck¬ 
lings,  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  my  fine  flock  '  of 
200  Certified  White  Leghorns  will  assure  you 
more  net  profits  for  the  future,  $10  per  hundred. 
Also  have  eggs  from  A  grade  stock  mated  to 
Certified  cockerels,  $7  per  hundred.  H.  M. 
SCOTT.  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


XAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLER  AND  SON, 
Hughesville,  Penna. 


FREE  RANGE  White  YVyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  YVhite  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks,  trapnested  stock,  $25  per  100.  Prepaid 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  EDYVARD  A.  HIRT, 
So.  Y\reymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — -Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys.  Gold  Bank  Strain,  Free  from  disease. 
Enclose  stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs,  $2  per  15. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  chicks  and  eggs,  18c 
up;  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  14c  up.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BREEDERS  or  baby  chicks.  State 
variety.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKYVELL, 
Nelson,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2S  Certified  Cocks  &  Cockerels; 
75  Selected  Cockerels,  all  March-hatched,  and 
from  Certified  Stock — S.  C.  YV.  Leghorns.  Our 
stock  won  blue  ribbons  at  County  Fairs,  and 
1st,  &  2d,  pullets  at  Cornell  College  Show,  Dec. 
2-5,  1926,  in  class  68  single  entries.  Price, 

$3.00-$10.00.  Also,  chicks  and  eggs.  Folder 
Free.  YVILLOW  BROOK-  EGG  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y.  


BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks;  Reds,  $4.75,  $9.00,  $17.00;  White 
Leghorns,  $4.00,  $7.50,  $14.00;  Rocks,  $4.50, 
$8.50,  $16.00;  heavy  mixed,  $3.50,  $6.50,  $12.00; 
light  mixed,  $3.25,  $6.00,  $11.00.  Free  range, 
100%  delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUY^ER, 
McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


HILLVIEW  Single  Comb  YVhite  Leghorn 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Large  standard  bred  birds. 
Lay  and  win.  1st  production,  pen,  young  pen, 
cockerel,  Steuben  County  Fairs,  1925.  Folder 
free.  Custom  hatching  wanted.  FLOYD  OYVEN, 
Hillview  Farms,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs. 
Stock  carefully  bred  for  quality,  type,  size  and 
production.  Personal  supervision.  For  further 
particulars  and  prices,  address  H.  LURENA 
HEELINGS.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  1. 


TURKEY7  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure 
bred  Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett  and  YVhite  Holland  flocks.  Order  early. 
YV  ALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


HATCHING  EGGS  for  sale.  YVhite  Rocks  ex¬ 
clusively..  Price  reasonable.  J.  H.  FEGAN, 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $3.50  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS — Leghorns,  12c;  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  13c.  Thirty  breeds, 
100  eggs,  $5;  breeders,  $1.25.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY7,  York,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  purebred,  large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Y'ery  prolific  breeders  either  sex,  $5 
each.  Eggs,  40c  each.  CARR  FARM,  Edmes- 
ton,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE — -Four  pufe  bred  Narragansett 
turkeys;  3  Toulouse  geese;  3  B,  R.  cockerels, 
(Thompson’s  Strain).  ROY  E.  HILTS,  Gouvern- 
eur,  N.  Yr. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


ALL  OUR  BIRDS  are  inspected  and  marked 
by  expert  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  University.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  us  postcard  for  our  big  chick 
catalogue.  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave. 
10,  Hoytville,  O. 


A  POST  CARD  will  bring  you  our  beautiful 
new  book  free  of  charge  -on  baby  chicks.  It  is 
more  than  just  a  catalogue.  W.  F.  HILLPOT, 
Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

MAPLE  LAYVN  FARM  YVhite  Leghorn  chick- 
ens,  $14;  eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Jersey  Black 
Giant,  Upham  strain,  $25;  eggs,  $12  per  hun¬ 
dred.  MONROE  H.  FLINT,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS.  They  cost 
no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Write  todav.  Y\7OLF  HATCHING 
&  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  Gibsonburg,  O. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS — At  fair  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Gaints.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list.  CHAS. 
TAY’LOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


200  pure  bred  White  Leghorn  pullets  now  lay¬ 
ing,  $2  each.  In  lots  of  20  will  include  one 
tom  barron  cockerel.  F.  F.  HARRIS,  Moira, 
N.  Y. 


MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS.  Eggs, 
$2,  15;  $10,  100.  Won  first  third  cockerel,  second 
pullet,  three  entries,  Peekskill,  1925.  H.  D. 
PINCKNEY’,  Mahopac,  N.  Y7. 


A  LIMITED  AMOUNT  of  YVhite  YVyandotte 
quality  chicks  or  eggs  from  special  matings. 
Regal  Dorcar  foundation.  HILLY  IEW  FARM, 
YVallkill,  N.  Y7. 

S.  C.  YV.  LEGHORN  healthy  chicks,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
FREE  RANGE  POUI.TRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Richfield,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS— Giant  Black  Minorcas 
premium  eggs,  good  winter  layers.  YVrite  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BACHELIER  BROS.,  Box  18,  Gram¬ 
pian,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  strain  direct.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  heavv  laying  hens,  $6  per  100. 
NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Puritas  Springs  White 
Leghorns  bred  for  winter  eggs  exclusively.  YViite 
for  circular.  BAOHF.LIER  BROS.,  Box  18, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— White  and  Brown  Leghorn, 
11c.  Free  circular.  MISS  BARBARA  C. 
BLUM,  New  YVashington,  Ohio,  Dept.  K. 

ROSE  COMB  YVHITE  LEGHORNS,  heavy 
laying  300  egg  strain,  eggs,  $1.25  setting.  Post¬ 
paid.  E.  JONES,  Hartland,  Vt. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS — Turkey  rais¬ 
ers  send  for  my  free  booklet  on  Blackhead.  Ad¬ 
dress,  J.  M.  KELSCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y7. 


WHARTON’S  CHICKS  are  high  in  quality 
ar.d  reasonable  in  price.  All  our  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  personal  supervision  of  hatchery 
owner.  Write  for  special  price  list.  WHAR¬ 
TON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  101,  YVbarton,  O. 


FOR  SALE — YY7eber  Hot-Air  Brooder.  200  chick 
capacity,  $8.  Also  Putnam  Brooder  Heater,  $4. 
ROY  HALLER,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  YVANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J„ 
Rochester,  N.  Y7. 


HONEY 


CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here  Dark  Clover,  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  YVILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY7— YVhite  Amber  Chunk  Comb,  5  lb. 
pail,  $1.35,  delivered  third  zone;  Buckwheat  Am¬ 
ber  Comb  H'oney.  $4  case,  24  sections,  here.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  HONEY’— Send  one  dollar 
for  five  pounds,  two  dollars  for  ten,  prepaid  third 
zone.  Clover,  Amber  and  Buckwheat.  OSCAR 
WOODRLTFF,  Towanda,  Pa. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Percheron  Stallion  Carnot  No. 
150610,  dark  brown,  age  seven,  weight  1800,  good 
colts  to  show.  Reason  for  selling,  sold  the  farm. 
HARRY7  ROSS,  Centreville,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa., 
Route  5. 


FISTULA — Horses  Cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE.  JR..  East  V\rorcester,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  NEED  HAY  or  straw',  any  kinds, 
write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  F.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 
•coating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  heating  boilers, 
radiators,  pir  valves  and  pipe  _  fittings,  water 
systems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na¬ 
tional  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
their  label  sold.  L.  P.  YVORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  / 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs., 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100.  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 
from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  and 
Syrup.  Try  it.  E.  S.  KELLEY7,  Orleans,  Vt 


HENRY  FORD  MADE  IT  POPULAR— 
Manual  of  Old  Time  Dances.  Tells  how  to  do 
the  Portland  Fancy,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Money 
Musk,  Speed  the  Plow,  and  21  others.  Send 
25c.  Box  194,  Dept.  A,  Belfast,  Maine. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER.  Build  your  own" 

For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  Easi 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

DON'T  DESTROY  grandfather’s  old  letters 
used  before  1870.  Postage  stamps  on  them,  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Canada,  foreign,  may  be  worth  3c  to 
$100  each.  Don’t  take  stamps  off  envelope- 
Write  FRED  NORTHRUP,  Route  2,  Middle- 
town.  New  Y’oik. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free! 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. _ 

OLD  MONEY  YVANTED— Will  pay  $100.00 
for  1894  Dime,  S.  Mint.,  $50.00  for  1913  Liberty 
Head  Nickel  (not  Buffalo).  Big  premiums  paid 
for  all  rare  coins.  Send  4c  for  Large  Coin  Fold¬ 
er.  May  mean  much  profit  to  you.  NUMIS- 
MATIC  CO.,  Dept.  502,  Ft,  Worth,  Tex. 

ALL  OUR  ADVERTISERS  ARE  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  their  cata¬ 
logue  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  information  the  catalogues  prepared  by  our 
advertisers  contain.  Remember,  when  writing  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  mention  American  Agriculturist 
and  be  protected  by  our  guarantee.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  something  and  do  not  find  it  ad¬ 
vertised,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  get 
catalogue  for  you  free  of  charge.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT,  American  Agricultur- 


GRANGE  MEMBERS  TAKE  NOTICE-We 
can  insure  your  automobile  aginst  personal  liabil¬ 
ity  and  property  damage  at  cost.  Let  us  quote 
premiums  on  your  car.  Send  us  name  of  cat-, 
vear  and  tvpe.  NATIONAL  GRANGE  MIL 
TUAL  LIABILITY  CO.,  Keene,  N.  II. 


“FERTILIZERS  to  Fit  Y’our  Needs”  is  name 
of  our  booklet.  YVe  will  send  you  free  of  charge. 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP,  new  crop, 
strictly  pure,  put  up  in  new  cans,  full  weight 
guaranteed,  first  runs,  $2.50  gal.  Not  prepaid. 
Cash  with  order.  HOYVARD  HUBBELL,  Cold 
Spring  Farm.  Rochester,  Y7t. 


FOR  SALE — Cletrac  Tractor  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  $300;  Disc-harrow  for  same;  also  Iron  Age 
Power  Spray  and  potato  digger  with  engine  for 
both,  combination,  $225.  ROGER  PENNOCK, 
Medford,  N.  J. 


PUBLIC  SALE  APRIL  5TH.  All  my  dairy, 
several  horses,  fifty  hogs,  my  hens.  Will  sell 
my  milking  machine  by  mail-  or  at  sale,  perfect 
condition.  RUSSELL  ALBERTS,  Bangor.  Pa. 


LET  US  SEND  you  our  new  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos”.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
HARDER  MFC.  CORP.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N. 

Y. _ _______ 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  of  500  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  typewritten.  Be  your  own  ship¬ 
per  and  get  first  price.  35c  brings  them. 
GEORGE  BUMPUS,  Fabius,  N.  Y7. 

LARGE  QUANTITY  Seven  Jewel  Elgin 
watches,  20  yr.,  gold  .cases,  full  guarantee,  price 
$10.50.  Latest  styles.  Send  money  or  C.  O.  D. 
Subject  to  inspection.  JOHN  K.  LEDERACH, 
Lederach,  Pa. 

IF  YOUR  ROOF  LEAKS,  let  us  send  you 
our  booklet  on  Seal-Tite  method.  MONARCH 
PAINT  CO.,  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  _  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y7. 


SAVE  HALF  Your  Paint  Bills.  Write  us 
for  our  paint  catalogue.  PATRON’S  PAIN! 
CO.,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

OUR  1926  CATALOGUE  is  ready  for  you. 
Write  for  copy  today.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO-, 
111  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y7. _ 

MAPLE  LABELS-—Four  sizes:  $1.85,  $2.30, 
$2.75,  $3.00,  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples!  HON¬ 
ESTY7  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Y^ermont. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPING 

YVANTED — Raw  furs,  especially  muskrats, 
$1.75;  Brown  Weasels,  $1.50.  Prices  net  to  .you. 
YVe  hold  separate,  pay  postage.  IRA  STEK: 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
YVANTAGH,  (L,  I.)  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  165  acre  farm  (130  tillable:  20 

woodlot)  3  miles  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Elec¬ 
trically  available.  Good  buildings.  Terms. 
FRANK  J.  WALRATH,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ 

D.  D.  WAKEMAN,  Trumansburg  Realty  Lo., 

Finger  Lakes,  Real  Estate.  Any ‘size,  kind,  or 
price.  Information  free.  Trumansburg,  N.  t.  _ 

FOR  SALE— 110  acre  farm,  nine  room  house, 

water,  electric  lights.  Two  large  barns,  cemer- 
floor,  silo,  state  highway.  DeP°t’  creameiy, 
store,  gristmill  within  40  rods.  LEONARD 
YVALTMAN,  Executor,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE:— Due  to  poor 

health,  intensive  148  acre  dairy  farm,  on  state 
road,  Va  mile  from  flourishing  village,  near  slt^ 
large  water  project.  Milk  route,  modern  dair.- 
barn,  silo,  two  family  house,  steam  equipped 
creamery,  milking  machine,  tractor,  truck,  a- 
farm  machinery,  electricity,  running  water  presS1 
ure-  Box  366,  c|o  American  AoiucuumRiST. 

50  ACRES  productive  tillage;  creek  watered 

pasture;  woods;  fruit;  3  miles  village;  Grade  -- 
markets;  near  school,  church,  neighbors.  7  rod 
cottage;  concrete  floor  barn;  silo;  modern  poult 
house;  garage;  6  tested  cows;  team;  50  hens; 
equipment.  To  settle  affairs  quickly,  $3,000  take 
all.  Liberal  terms.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N 
Y.  _ _______  - 

‘  PEACE  AND  CONTENTMENT— This  home- 

stead  with  large  stock  barn  and  smaller  buudiUo 
nestling  on  165  acre  farm  near  Boston.  Excelie 
water  supply.  Good  roads.  Quick  transpo. 
tion.  Plenty  labor.  Gentleman’s  farm  adjoini'  v 
RALPH  YV.  PERKINS,  College  House  Offices, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  _ 

( Additional  Classified  Ads  on  page  293) 
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Service  Bureau 


Cherry  Valle yl  No  Klondike 


o 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  apparent  #  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
swindles  that  has  been  tried  in  this  C.  A.  Hartnagel,  Assistant  State  Geologist, 
state  in  years  is  the  so-called  Cherry  Val-  who  has  analyzed  hundreds  of  samples 
ley  gold  boom.  The  matter  has  beer  from  this  district,  and  after  finding  no 
brought  to  our  attention  by  an  inquiry  gold  in  any  of  these  samples,  has  been 
from  a  subscriber  asking  if  this  gold  active  in  giving  the  public  the  facts  in 
boom  in  historic  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  order  to  save  people  from  losing  their 
County,  New  York,  is  a  swindle.  It  most  money, 
certainly  is  a  swindle,  or  at  least  it  will 


friends  always,  for  your  valuable  maga¬ 
zine.” — W.  S.  D.,  New  York. 


Not  Licensed 

“Enclosed  please  find  papers  in  regard  to 
two  shipments  of  eggs  to  the  Eisen  Butter 
and  Egg  Company,  28  Jay  Street,  New 
York  City.  * 


One  case  was  shipped  on  March 
A  letter  from  the  State  Geologist’s  office  27,and  the  other  on  April  3  1925.  j  have 
be  when  the  promoters  get  ready  to  unload  answering  our  inquiry  and  writen  by  Mr.  written*  this  firm"  se veral™  times6  "but  have 


their  scheme  on  the  public,  unless  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  the  state  author¬ 
ities  can  put  a  stop  to  it. 

We  wrote  our  subscriber  that  there  was 
not  one  chance  in  a  million  that  there  was 
any  real  merit  back  of  the  claims  that 
there  is  gold  i;  Cherry  Valley  in  quantities 
that  would  pay  toAnine  it.  But  in  order 
to  make  certain  of  our  facts,  we  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  office  of  the  State 
Geologist  and  have  received  the  letter 
which  follows,  which  ought  to  be  enough 
to  prevent  anybody  losing  their  money  by 
getting  mixed  up  in  this  so-called  gold 
boom. 

Only  “Fool’s  Gold”  There 

The  only  possible  way  that  any  money 
can  be  made  will  be  in  the  sale  of  farms 
to  some  poor  deluded  people  who  have 
been  fooled  by  slick  salesmen  into  think¬ 
ing  that  there  is  gold  in  paying  quantities 
in  the  farms  which  they  purchase.  We  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  farmers  who 
would  be  guilty  of  having  a  part  in  such 
swindles,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  this 
warning  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  any  of 
our  friends  from  losing  their  money. 

WE  SAY  AGAIN,  DO  NOT  LET 


Hartnagel  follows : 


not  received  any  answer  to  my  letter.  We 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  express  com¬ 
pany  and  the  company  was  able  to  prove 
delivery  on  both  shipments.  So  I  'hink  the 
commission  merchant  is  trying  to  skin  me 
out  of  both  cases.  Will  appreciate  your 
help  very  much.’' — C.  E.  G.,  New  York. 


fAN  receipt  of  this  letter  we  made  an 
v-/  immediate  investigation  only  to  find 


“I  appreciate  your  letter  regarding  the 
Cherry  Valley  gold  boom.  Your  reply  is  to 
the  point  and  the  whole  truth.  There  is  no 
gold  in  paying  amounts  anywhere  about 
Cherry  Valley. 

“I  have  known  about  the  Cherry  Valley 
(Roseboom)  gold  operations  for  some  time. 

Until  recently  operations  have  been  carried 

on  quietly  and  in  a  more  or  less  secret  ,  ..  ■  .  ■  „ 

manner.  A  so  called  experimental  plant  that  this  commission  firm  was  not  licensed 

has  been  in  operation  and  naturally  the  or  bonded  and  that  they  were  evidently 
curiosity  of  the  local  residents  has  been  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

aroused.  As  I  understand  the  situation  a  bunch  of  crooks  who  had  conducted  this 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  float  stock,  business  for  a  short  time.  After  they 
a  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  pro-  u  j  ii  j  ■  ,  ,,  ,  . 

moters  under  present  lawsi  The  fact  that  had  collected  considerable  money  and  things 

no  stock  was  offered  for  sale  created  con-  had  gotten  too  hot  for  them,-  they  closed 
siderable  speculation  and  led  many  to  be-  .  „  j  „  j  ,  .  ,  , 

lieve  that  perhaps  after  all  they  were  get-  UP  and  moved  to  some  place  to  open  under 
ting  real  gold  which  made  it  unnecessary  to  a  new  name.  There  is  nothing  that  can 

ha“|6t  now  sreams'athabtathentime  Is  ripe  for  be  done  to  collect  the  claim  we  are  sorry 
unloading  and  efforts  are  being  made  for  to  say,  because  the  crooks  cannot  be  lo¬ 
ti1®  sale  of  the  “gold  lands’’  at  fancy  prices.  ratPr|  This  is  another  rase  where  “AM 
The  outcome  will  be  the  same  as  with  caiecL  J-nis  ls  anotner  case  where  AJN 

the  many  other  gold  mining  schemes  in  the  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  IS 
state— some  persons  may  be  richer,  others  WORTH  A  POUND  OF  CURF  ” 
poorer  but  wiser.  After  that  the  Cherry  rf  .  „  ,UI  ,  ,  ,UKt’  ,  . 

VaMey  gold  operations  will  be  a  matter  of  If  folks  would  only  heed  our  advice 

'“^number  of  facts  relating  to  the  Cher-  f*  »ever  ship  produce  to  commission 
ry  Valley  gold  boom  is  contained  in  the  hrnls  m  New  York  Statq  who  are  not 
Th^ S Q c '.TP! n  ?  _  ^  Pi  c.h  . 1  am  enclosing,  licensed  and  bonded,  they  would  save 

thousands  of  dollars. 

Look  Up  Your  Man 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  want 


,  ■  ■  ■  •  ■■  •  M«I«  VIIVIUOIIIUi 

The  article  was  printed  in  many  of  the 
papers  of.  the  state  and  was  intended  as  a 
warning  to  the  public. 

“We  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  co- 
operation  in  presenting  the  Cherry  Valley 
affair  in  its  true  light.”  * 

vvr,  _  “  - -  to  call  your  attention  to  another  very  sad 

ANYONE  TELL  you  that  there  Help  Us  Put  the  Crooks  Out  of  case  which  has  just  been  brought  to  our 
is  GOLD  IN  PAYING  quantities  Business  attention.  One  of  our  farmers  shipped 

IN  CHERRY  VALLEY.  The  State  three  car  loads  of  apples  to  a  commission 

Geologist’s  office  has  analyzed  literally  wife  several  nlfghtJrT  man  in  an  0hio  ciG  without  first  making- 

hundreds  of  samples  and  has  not  fopnd  money  back  and  run  down  a  crook?  On  any  kind  °*  an  investigation  whatever  cf  " 

any  gold  in  a  single  one  of  them.  The  m . P  L  ."s  ml  t  J5 '  r ep rest n t  ?n  g  ‘ "  h  eh Be 1 1  e  ™  s  3S  thiS  broker’s  standinff-  A  short  time  after 

samples  submitted  are  mainly  those  with  vice  Hosiery  Company,  Mineral  Springs'  the  shipments  were  made,  the  broker  failel 
glittering  particles  of  yellow  iron  pyrites  taking ko rd  ™'s  To’r ^t^ckin^s.09^ yH wif e " V'' S°  that  OUr  fa‘mer  wdl  at  best,  lose  more 
or  mica.  One  sample,  said  to  be  white  her  an  order  and  paid  in  fuli  $9.90  for  stock-  tban  hjdf  of  the  value  of  his  apples,  when 
gold,  proved  to  be  metallic  lead.  Another  ,fj|d  to  $3.40  °’ore  came  an<*  tbe  CSSe  is  settled  through  the  receiver, 

sample  of  alleged  yellow  gold  was  copper,  was  in  it.  When  we  open°ed  it°there  were  When  the  situation  was  brought  to  our 
But  none  of  these  metals  were  present  in  thesePfour0paSitr0<hadScost  a*t  packaae  and  attention,  we  found  that  this  broker’s  corn- 
quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  mining.  The  agreement  was  for  sixteen  °pafrs’3iri  mercial  rating  before  he  failed  was  only 

Geologists  Review  the  Fraud  “  **  N9W  Y°rk'  a.  fc'v,  TT;“d  ‘’“"V  /T*  totally  A 

.  "THE  above  letter  stared  -  . .  adequate  to  the  amount  of  business  which 

Fifteen  persons  in  Cherry  Valley  and  1  -  1  Ves.'  '  he  was  doing.  His  rating  was  very  poor. 

Roseboom  districts  have  recently  filed  min-  gureau  ,  1  ,  .  our  ^rvice  Had  farmer  taken  the  matter  up  first 

ing  claims  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  {ng  ^  ^  b  bas  resuJ  ^d  J?  our  learn-  with  our  Service  Bureau,  we  could  w 
The  State  Geologist’s  office  reports  that  a  _ •  _  ,  ,  ,  .  osiery  Com-  saveft  wjm  hundreds  nf  dollars  and  whst 


good  many  mining  ventures  have  been  woAingaonU1tffis°case°aUSwimlr  a  world  of  worry  and  trouble  by  simply 

started  in  the  state,  many  m  the  region  f  ,  ,  .  an  investigating  the  broker’s  commercial  rat- 

of  the  Adirondacks.  One  of  the  most  re-  \ort  to  hnd  these  people  and  either  make 


of  the  Adirondacks.  One  ot  the  most  re-  them  ,  Ke  ing  and  then  advising  our  farmer  to  ship 

cent  was  the  famous  Yonkers  gold  mine.  jn  ..j  WePwere  .^i,de^tS  ,°r  P  ihem  to  a  man  with  a  better  commercial  stand- 
The  development  and  sale  of  stock  in  this  *  th^Lr  Z  T  in-  We  are  of  course>  always  8lad  to 

swindle  finally  resulted  m  the  arrest  and  Postoffic/  authoriti's  rec etod  restigations  free  of 

.  a  letter  which  *e  give  below  from  the  “d.h°"  ”“?!  “?ler  .*°.  take,a  P’'- 

Postmaster  at  Binghamton  caution  like  this,  than  it  is  to  lose  so  much 

’  in  time,  trouble  and  money. 

Replying  to  your  letter  stating  that  you  _ _ _ _ 

are  receiving  complaints  against  a  firm— 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  Better 


conviction  of  the  promoters. 

Remember  that  any  assayist  who  tells 
you  that  samples  from  Cherry  Valley  or 
Roseboom  show  good  traces  of  gold  is 
probably  in  the  employ  of  those  who  are 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


(Z7)  305 

BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEAR? 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  fluto  oiled 
Asr  motor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-ciling  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  v/ill  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  _  Dee  Moinm 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 

in  building  stceJ  windmills. 


Write  today  for  my 
NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
I  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing:  and  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  and 

^  I  Pay  the  Freight 

£§!  Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write. 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.3002Ci«valand.O. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IK6ERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  hr  50  Yean.) 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLI.  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Pains 
and  Paintine:  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  witU, 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY.) 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  I8fi 

2S2  {Plymouth  Streot.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


gullible  public. 


trying  to  put  over  the  enterprise  upon  a  service  Hosiery  Company  of  Cobleskill,  N. 
J  s  v  V  beg  to  advise  that  the  Detective  Bureau* 

Police  Department,  this  city,  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  of  a  similar  .nature. 
Their  Investigations  shows  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  by  William  J.  Carville  and 
Mrs.  Ollie  Smith,  and  they  have  a  warrant 
Tor  the  latter.  They  have  been  unable  to 
locate  her  as  yet,  but  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Troopers  hope  to  get  her  into 
custody  in  the  near  future.  They  have 
been  operating  In  this  vicinity  to  quite  an 
extent,  also  in  Johnson  City.  This  office 
has  not  received  any  specific  complaints 
against  them,  so  we  have  not  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  Inspection  Division  of 
the  Postoffice  Department.  However,  if 
you  have  complaints,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  submit  them  to  the  Chief  Inspector, 
Postoffice  Department,  Washington,  D.  C., 
giving  ali  the  information  in  your  posses¬ 
sion  relating  to  their  scheme.” 


CURE  ANYTHING 
Slender — Say,  old  man,  how  would 
you  st o*  a  beastly  chimney  from 
smoking  l 

Bulk — I’d  give  it  one  of  your 
cigars .■ — Sydney  Bulletin. 


On  Enlarging  Portraits 

“We  received  your  reply  to  our  com¬ 
plaint  regarding  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company  and  we  thank  you  for  taking 
up  this  matter  in  our  behalf.  We  will 
gladly  pay  you  for  any  expenses  incur¬ 
red  or  other  charges,  but  as  we  have 
read  so  many  times  in  your  A.  A.  re¬ 
garding  this  free  service,  we  can  only 
express  our  thanks  to  you  for  service 
rendered  and  speak  a  good  word  to  our 


Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

WHERE  the  principal  will  be  safe  and  the  interest  promptly  paid  twice 
yearly.  Buy  Bonds  that  are  issued  under  U.  S.  Government  super¬ 
vision  by  the  world’s  largest  mutual  farm  mortgage  banking  system.  The 
entire  proceeds  are  used  to  build  up  the  farming  business  through  loans 
to  active  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

Safe  —  Marketable  —  Tax-Free 

You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
from  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  tax-free. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Baltimore,  Md.  Louisville,  Ky.  Springfield, Mass. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  New  Orleans,  La.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Houston,  Texas  Spokan-^  Wash.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No.  16 
Addressing  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or 

CHAS.  E.  LoBDELL,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C* 

Total  Assets  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  Exceed  One  Billion  Dollars 


IT  IS  a  fundamental  truth  that  effi¬ 
cient  producers,  provided  they  are 
properly  organized  and  not  working 
against  each  other,  can  hold  their  market. 

You  dairymen  in  the  New  York  City 
Milk  Shed  are  today  the  most  efficient 
dairymen  in  the  world;  and  you  have  the 
means  at  hand  to  become  even  more 
efficient . 

Your  definite  advantages  are  these: 

Your  location  enables  you  to  put  your 
product  into  the  New  York  City  market 
at  less  expense  and  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  can  any  other  dairymen. 

You  are  milking  the  best  cows  in  the 
world. 

You  know  more  about  the  care  and  feeding 
of  cows  than  do  dairymen  elsewhere. 

You  are  skilled  in  the  production  of  clean 

milkk. 


You  are  eliminating  tuberculosis. 

You  own  or  have  the  use  of  adequate  and 
efficient  milk  marketing  equipment. 

You  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
working  together  and  even  though  you 
are  split  into  groups,  ultimate  unity  is 
more  possible  than  if  you  were  operating 
as  individuals. 

Finally ,  in  the  G.  L.  F.,  you  have  avail » 
able  for  buying  your  farm  supplies  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  cooperative 
purchasing  organization  in  the  United x 
States . 

Thru  G.  L.  F.  Service  you  are  assured  a 
permanent  supply,  at  cost,  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  your  basic  soil  requirement. 

Thru  G.  L.  F.  Service  you  are  assured  a 
supply  of  the  kind  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
seed  which  will  produce  a  good  crop; 
legume  hay  is  of  first  importance  in  milk 
production.  You  can  also  get  the  seed 


com  necessary  to  furnish  rich  and  succtw 
lent  silage. 

Finally,  G.  L.  F.  Feed  Mixing  Service 
makes  available  to  you  dairy  feeds  mixed 
on  College  Feed  Conference  Board  form* 
ulas.  This  enables  you  to  feed  your  cows 
according  to  proven  scientific  standards. 

As  you  make  greater  use  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
to  buy  these  supplies,  the  service  cost  will 
decrease.  In  other  words,  your  farm 
supplies  will  cost  you  less  and  less  as  you 
build  up  a  large  volume  of  purchasing; 
save  yourselves  order-getting  costs;  and 
cut  out  idle  mill  hours. 

Your  opportunity  to  use  the  G.  L.  F* 
effectively  comes  thru  local  G.  L.  F.  Ser¬ 
vice.  If  you  haven’t  a  G.  L.  F.  agency  in 
your  community,  establish  one.  If  you 
have  one,  support  it. 

G.  L.  F.  Service  is  a  definite  means  of 
protecting  your  market.. 
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When  the  Sap  Begins  to  Run 

Let  Us  Not  Destroy  the  Fine  Old  Maples 

5  have  long  since  passed  away  Bv  MABEL  G.  FEINT 


go  back  to  the  old  farm.  I’ve  been  there. 
I  was  there  last  night  and  I  could  never 
stand  it  to  go  again.” 

But  it  was  only  a  dream.  Yes,  but  that 
is  just  the  way  the  old  farm  looks,  I  know 
for  I  have  heard  reports,  down  through 
the  quick  flying  busy  years.  And  I’ve 
dreamed  about  the  old  woods  more  than 
any  other  spot  on  the  farm. 

And  as  I  have  thought  about  them,  I 
have  wondered  if  there  isn’t  some  way  to 
use  my  love  for  the  old  trees,  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  step  in  the  making  of  syrup 
and  sugar,  to  interest  those  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  today  to  own  a  sugar  bush, 
or  even  a  small  grove  or  roadside  trees,  in 
preserving  them. 

They  are  valuable,  those  maple  trees — as 
Income  producers  now, — and  will  be  more 
so  in  the  future.  Don’t  let  one  of  them  be 
cut,  unless  it  is  so  ripe  and  old  that  it  is 
on  the  westward  side  of  its  life  span — and 
unless  you  replace  it,  not  by  one,  but  by 
several  newly  set  trees,  to  fill  up  the  dreary 
void  where  once  it  reigned. 

-The  making  of  syrup  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  occupations  on 
the  farm.  Its  season  is  a  forerunner  of 
better  things  to  come,  of  shrub,  leaf,  bud 
and  blossom.  Its  melti’  g  snow,  its  fitful 
rain  and  promised  sunshine,  its  springing 
green  of  sprout  and  grass  whisper  of  a 
spring’s  work,  a  summer’s  toil,  and  an 
autumn  harvest  to  come.  And  its  promise 

has  never  failed. 

/  WM  It  then  brought  the 

-  Jilt  first  real  cash 


that  was  perhaps  richest  in  memories — the 
old  road  that  branched  off  across  the  creek 
into  the  sugar  bush  and  led  to  the  old 
sugar  house.  But  what  a  scene.  The 
bridge  over  the  creek  was  gone.  The  creek 
itself  was  a  dried  up  gully.  The  grand  old 
virgin  trees  had  been  “logged  over”.  It 
was  a  “slashing”  indeed. 

Dreaming  of  Youthful  Joys 

There  was  but  a  pile  of  rust,  red  stones 
where  the  old  arch  had  supported  its  mer¬ 
rily  boiling  pans  and  where  my  mischievr 
ous  brother  had  entertained  their  boyish 
neighbors  at  stolen  repasts  of  eggs  boiled 
in  hot  sap  with  toasted  sandwiches  and 
whatever  could  be  secured  in  the  various 
pantries  of  the  neighborhood — and  where 
I  as  a  child  had  delighted  in  helping  to 
build  the  roaring  fire  on  crisp  spring  morn¬ 
ings,  to  help  gather  sap,  to  dip  the  spite¬ 
fully  snapping  branch  of  hemlock  into  the 
syrup  when  it  threatened  to  boil  over,  to 
pick  spring  flowers,  to  watch  the  frolics  of 
the  red  squirrels  and  to  learn  of  my 
father  more  of  the  spring  birds  and  of  the 
flowers  and  of  real  woodlore  than  I  learned 
since  in  all  my  late  life. 

As  I  saw  the  modern  desolation  here 
rampant  I  sat  me  down  by  the  old  “boiling 
place”  and  wept  such  anguished  tears  that 
my  good  helpmate  wakened  me.  Next 
morning  I  said,  “I’ve  stopped  wanting  to 


THE  old  farm  is  deserted  and  its 
commodious  buildings  fallen  into 
decay.  Its  fences  are  gone.  Its 
once  fair  and  richly  productive 
fields  are  full  of  brush  and  so  overgrown 
with  briers  and  washed  out  gullies  that  the 
hands,  the  dear  dead  hands  of  the  “Dad” 
who  once  with  all  the  high  hopes  of  youth 
cleared  these  fields  of  virgin  forest  and 
made  them  yield  bountiful  crops  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  many  living  creatures, 
both  man  and  beast  in  this,  his  little  king¬ 
dom — would  itch  to  get  at  them  could  he 
see  them.  The  smiling  fruitful  orchard  of 
other  days  has  but  a  few  fallen  or  twisted 
stumps  and  broken  arms  to  show  where 
grew  the  old  “winesaps”  the  luscious 
“Meacham  Sweets”  the  juicy  “Snows”  and 
the  scores  of  other  favorites  of  the  old 
days,  now  so  seldom  found  in  the  home 
orchard.  The  grove  of  trim  young  maples 
that  as  we  knew  them  were  hardly  in  their 
prime  and  that  was  hand  set  in  regular 
order  back  of  the  buildings  as  a  wind 
break,  has  hardly  a  tree  remaining,  as  the 
result  of  marauding  tenants  who  wanted 
“handy”  firewood  more  than  beauty  or 
shelter  or  anything  so  ^ 
intangible  as  atmos- 


income 
of  the  year  and  it  will 
now.  It  called  for 
youth  and  hopeful  en¬ 
ergy,  more  than  other 
tasks.  It  even  created 
hope  and  energy  and 
imagination  in  those 
older  persons  in  whom 
these  things  were 
sleeping  or  resting. 

The  gathering  of 
the  sap  on'  foot,  or 
with  a  team  was  back¬ 
breaking  anci  limb 
straining — but  it  was 
always  a  happy  task. 
It  led  to  a  quick  and 
Continued  on  page  329 


But  I  fear  that  pio¬ 
neer  heart  would  at 
least  flinch  if  it  saw 
whcj,t  I  saw  last  night. 
I11  my  dreams  I  left 
this  place  of  snow  and 
cold  and  landed  in 
sunny  spring  on  the 
old  “log  road”  leading 
up  from  the  main  val¬ 
ley  to  the  old  farm, 
-which  was  one  of 
those  institutions 
known  as  a  “hill  farm” 
— hence  its  present 
condition.  My  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  had 
taken  me  to  the  scene 
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All  of  our  fertilizers  are  based  on  Bone  and  Guano — the 
plant  foods  that  produce  Quality — the  Quality  that  pro¬ 
duces  profit! 

We  announce: 


THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  TRUCKER 


Ammonia  . 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash,  KoO  soluble . 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 
270  Madison  Avenue,  Room  1905, 

New  York  City,  N,  Y. 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “Add  Mapes  Manures  and  Multiply  Your 
Crops"  which  -illustrates  the  splendid  results  obtained  by  using  the  Mapes 
Manures. 


Name 


Hearny6row°nrth'  Nursery  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES 
Berry  Plants  and  Bashes.  Asparagus,  ete. 

Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Honest  goods 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hasting#,  N.  Y. 
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Looking  Toward  Spring 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


IT  has  been  a  week 
^  of  steady  winter  *5y  L 

weather,  with  cold  and  snow,  which  dis¬ 
appointed  many  of  us  who,  in  spite  of 
precedent,  looked  for  the  beginnings  of 
spring  when  March  arrived.  Though 
the  days  were  cold,  we  got  quite  a  bit 

of  pruning  done 
and  more  wood 
cut  up  and  added 
to  the  woodpile. 
On  stormy  days 
now  we  are  over¬ 
hauling  the  farm 
equipment  piece 
by  piece,  wagons, 
harnesses,  stone- 
boat,  roller,  etc., 
replacing  worn 
and  broken  parts 

M.'C.  Burritt  and  making  th«m 
serviceable  for 

another  season.  We  have  also  laid  in  a 
supply  of  bolts  of  all  sizes,  nuts,  wash¬ 
ers,  screws,  cockeyes,  etc.,  etc.,  for  quick 
repairs  as  need  arises.  Our  local  har¬ 
ness  maker  has  long  since  departed  and 
the  nearest  harness  shop  is  so  far  away 
that  we  have  purchased  the  necessary 
harness  repairing  tools  and  are  doing 
the  work  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  all  equipment  into  condition  for 
use.  It  saves  time  and  promotes  effici¬ 
ency  in  the  midst  of  the  spring  rush. 

We  Close  the  Year’s  Accounts 

The  closing  up  of  the  year’s  account- 
ing  (our  business  year  ends  March  1st) 
has  occupied  our  spare  evenings  for 
two  weeks  now.  The  summarizing,  on 
paper,  of  the  year’s  business  gives  the 
truest  picture  of  the  year’s  results  one 
can  secure.  It  not  only  shows  the  exact 
gain  or  loss  but  what  enterprises  con¬ 
tributed  to  each,  thus  revealing  weak¬ 
nesses  and  strong  points.  Margins  of 
profit  and  loss  are  also  important  as 
showing  where  to  put  future  emphasis. 
One  may  have  a  general  idea  of  these 
facts  without  an  accounting  system,  but 
with  it  they  are  made  to  stand  out  in  a 
way  to  impress  one  and  stimulate  action. 

Many  cooperatives,  especially  the 
larger  ones  have  been  much  in  the  lime¬ 
light  of  late.  Perhaps  those  that  have- 
had  troubles  or  failed  have  been  even 
more  in  the  public  eye  than  the  success¬ 
ful  ones.  There  are  however,  a  large 
number  of  little  known  cooperatives  that 
are  functioning  well  and  performing  real 
service  to  farmers.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  these  are  the  cooperative 
farmers’  fire  insurance  companies  of 
which  there  are  69  county  and  66  town 
companies  with  $4,975,532,000  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  at  an  average  cost  of  only 
$2.75  per  thousand. 

Another  group  of  cooperatives  which 
is  growing  rapidly  and  which  is  destined 
to  render  as  large  and  important  service 
to  farmers  as  the  cooperative  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  now  rendering,  is 
the  local  cooperative  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Associations  operating  with  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  of  which 
our  district  bank  for  this  section  is  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  On  November  30, 
1925,  these  associations  139  in  number, 
had  13,073  loans  in  force  with  a  total 
of  $41,762,305  loaned.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  $19,000,000  was  in  New  York 
State. 

Local  Farm  Loan  Associations 

The  operation  of  these  associations 
are  not  generally  well  understood.  Their 
membership  is  made  up  of  the  borrow¬ 
ers  in  that  immediate  section  or  county. 
They  elect  their  own  officers;  receive  ap¬ 
plications  for  loans;  appraise  and  select 
the  risks  which  they  care  to  approve 
and  then  pass  them  on  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  for  further  consideration. 
The  first  duty  of  a  local  farm  loan 
association,  by  reason  of  the  charter  un¬ 
der  which  it  operates,  is  to  render  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farmers  in  its  district  who 
want  to  borrow,  but  it  is  under  no  obli- 
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gation  to  make  loan* 
which  in  its  opin- 
ion  are  not  perfectly  sound  and  which 
will  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  recipient. 
Its  second  duty  is  to  see  that  its  loans 
ire  kept  in  good  standing  and  that  the 
farms  which  are  the  security  for  the 
loans  are  unimpaired  by  mismanage¬ 
ment  or  wastefulness  in  farm  operations. 
The  association  is  democratic  and 
representative  of  the  community’s  needs 
(  and  has  a  large  amount  of  freedom  to 
develop  its  own  business,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  judgment  is  checked  and 
its  safety  insured  through  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  district  Federal  Land  Bank, 
How  to  Use  the  Loan  Association 
I  A  farmer  who  desires  to  obtain  a  loan 
through  this  system  should  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  his  local  association  whose 
name  and  address  is  usually  known,  but 
which  may  be  found  in  advertisements 
in  local  papers  or  the  county  Farm 
Bureau  News.  He  should  apply  in  per¬ 
son  when  possible  that  the  working  of 
the  association  may  be  explained  to  him 
and  that  he  may  secure  help  in  filling 
out  the  application  blank.  The  local 
association  then  sends  its  appraiser  to 
value  the  farm  and  to  study  the  business 
and  its  owner  and  operator  with  a  view 
to  the  safety  and  amount  of  the  loan. 
His  report  is  then  brought  before  the 
association’s  loan  committee  which  ap¬ 
proves,  rejects  or  reduces  the  loan.  If 
approved  and  the  amount  accepted  by 
the  applicant  the  loan  is  then  sent  to  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  which  sends  its 
own  appraiser  to  go  over  the  farm  inrfe- 
1  pendently  of  the  aassociation.  On  his 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
association  the  loan  is  made.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  5)4  per  cent  and  one  per 
cent  amortization  by  which  the  loan  is 
paid  up  in  thirty-three  years. 


Mr.  Burritt  Answers  Questions 

“If  I  remember  correctly  you  wrote  last 
spring  of  seeding  alfalfa  with  canning  crop 
peas.  Would  like  to  inquire  what  kind  of 
a  stand  you  had  this  last  fall?  Don’t  the 
peas,  when  they  make  a  good  stand  and 
.  growth  shade  the  young  alfalfa  too  much 
and  how  do  the  young  plants  stand  the  sun 
after  the  peas  are  cut? 

1  have  had  good  success  with  alfalfa  seeo- 
ed  with  barley  but  have  been  rather  afraid 
to  try  with  peas. 

I  am  in  the  lime  stone  section  south  or 
Medina,  do  you  Innoculate  your  seed?  Also 
do  you  buy  scarified  seed?  . 

Another  question  I  would  like  your  advice 
on,  I  have  a  block  of  Ben  Davis  Gano  (1/ 
years  old)  that  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth  but  when  they  have  a  crop,  the 
trees  are  loaded  to  the  ground  and  the  fruit 
too  small  to  sell  at  any  advantage,  only  for 
cider  apples.  I  had  thought  of  top-work¬ 
ing  these  trees  to  McIntosh  or  Corttana. 
Which  would  you  advise?  I  have  McIntosh 
In  bearing  now,  there  are  not  Cortlana 
trees  in  bearing  near  here  that  I  know  of. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  Cortland?  Are 
they  as  good  a  bearer  as  the  McIntosh. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  scions 
of  Cortland  that  would  be  true  to  name  and 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  price  for  these 
scions?’’ — Mr.  A.  B.  H.,  N.  Y. 

T  SEEDED  alfalfa  last  spring  with  early 
*  and  late  peas  and  with  oats  and  barley 
and  got  a  good  stand  with  all  three — best 
probably  with  oats  and  barley  of  which  I 
sowed  only  five  pecks.  Late  peas  were 
heavy  and  I  feared  would  smother  alfalfa, 
but.  owing  to  good  timely  rains  did  not. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  recommends 
t  waiting  until  peas  are  harvested  and  then 
sowing  alfalfa  alone  after  peas,  rather 
than  sowing  with  peas  and  this  may  be 
best.  I  always  innoculate  seed, — it  is  too 
inexpensive  insurance  to  omit.  I  much 
prefer  scarified  seed  as  it  comes  more 
quickly  and  more  seed  grqws. 

Either  McIntosh  or  Cortland  would 
probably  grow  on  Ben  Davis  O.  K. 
would  hesitate  to  advise  which  to  use.  I 
am  expecting  that  McIntosh  will  be  over- 
done,  especially  in  Western  New  York 
Cortland  has  not  been  fruited  long  enough 
yet  to  be  sure  of  its  bearing  qualities.  I 
have  but  one  Cortland  tree  and  it  nas 
,  borne  two  years  in  succession.  For  scions 
write  to  “Fruit  Testing  Association, ”  {jj,en* 
eva  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  ^  • 
s*  don't  know  what  prices  are. 
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THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  350,  Rockfall,  Connecticut 

Offering  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  for  1925-26 
Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apples 
.  Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue 


A  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  latest  prices  will  gladly  be 
sent  upon  request.  Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  them. 

The  Mapes  Formula  & 
Peruvian  Guano  Co. 
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What  Farmers  Can  Do  To  Reduce  Taxes 


Suggestions  tor  Thought,  Discussion  and  Action 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


EVERY  farmer  who  owns  any  property 
well  knows  that  what  the  farmer 
really  needs  to  help  him  out  of  his  hard 
times,  is  not  a  lot  of  fool  laws  but  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  ruinous  tax  bur¬ 
den.  The  trouble  is,  though,  that  farm  people 
seem  particularly  helpless  in  knoAving  just 
hoAv  to  bring  any  effective  pressure  on  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  reduce  taxes.  I  have  just 
come  back  from  a  meeting  where  I  heard  a 
man,  who  Avas  once  an  assistant  clerk  in  the 
Assembly,  say  that  whenever  there  Avas  a 
measure  up  relating  to  agriculture  there  would 
not  be  a  single  letter  or  telegram  on  the  desks 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  But  on 
the  contrary,  when  there  were  measures  up 
that  affect  the  fortunes  of  city  people,  the  Leg¬ 
islators’  desks  Avould  be  buried  Avith  mail  and 
telegrams.  Farmers  dislike  to  write  letters, 
but  Ave  have  come  to  the  time  Avhen,  if  the 
business  of  farming  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
tax  collector,  something  besides  talk  must  be 
done.  What  shall  we  do?  What  can  Ave  do? 
American  Agriculturist  is  in  constant  re¬ 
ceipt  of  letters  from  Grange  lecturers  and 
others,  wanting  suggestions  for  putting  on  a 
Grange  program  on  the  tax  situation.  This 
article  is  an  attempt  to  state  a  few  definite 
things  that  Granges  and  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individual  farmers,  themselves,  can 
do  immediately  on  this  great  problem  of 
taxation. 

FIRST,  LET  US  LEARN  THE  FACTS. 
We  can  easily  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.  We  must  expect  that  taxes  noAv  Avill 
be  higher  than  years  ago.  Some  of  the  things 
being  done  by  the  government,  national,  state 


and  local,  must  be  done.  We  want  good  roads. 
We  want  good  schools  and  it  Avould  be' a  mis¬ 
take  to  take  action  that  would  hold  up  all 
progress.  What  we  do  need  to  do,  what  we 
must  do,  is  to  take  action  that  will  result  in 
continuing  the  actual  necessary  government 
services  and  cut  out  that  which  is  unnecessary, 


and  extravagant,  resulting  in  the  ever-mo**H 
ing  tax  burden.  You  say,  “That  is  all  right, 
but  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  facts?”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  not  many  good  sources 
of  information  about  taxes,  but' here  are  a  few: 

First:  Write  to  the  New  York  State  Federal 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck, 
President,  74  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  Nerv 
York;  Mr.  H.  C.  McKenzie,  tax  expert,  Wal¬ 
ton,  NeAV. York.  These  men  are  taking  the 
leadership  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation’s 
work  to  reduce  farm  taxes. 

Second:  You  can  get  some  information  on 
specific  questions,  by  writing  to  Mr.  Mark 
Graves,  New  York  State  Tax  Department, 
Albany,  New  York. 

Third:  You  can  get  information  about  local 
taxation  by  Avriting  to  the  County  Treasurer 
in  your  OAvn  toAvn  and  by  talking  to  your  own 
Town  Supervisor. 

Fourth:  American  Agriculturist  will  be 
glad  to  .answer  any  questions  to  give  you  any 
information  which  we  have  on  the  tax  situa¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  studying  and  working 
on  this  problem  for  a  number  of  years,  as  you 
know,  and  you  will  find  by  consulting  columns 
of  past  issues,  a  great  deal  of  information 
Avhich  you  can  read  for  your  own  information 
and  which  can  be  used  on  programs  in  your 
local  farm  meetings. 

Now,  here  are  a  fevv  topics  that  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  study  and  discussion  in  your  own 
home  or  on  programs  at  your  local  meetings : 

I  do  not  think  that,  at  the  present  time,  them 
is  much  that  you  can  do  on  federal  taxes.  The 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  congratulated 

( Continued  on  page  321) 
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Cook’s  Cow  Talks 

Corn  for  Silage  Is  A  Farm  Rather  Than  A  Feeding  Problem 


mad 

wh 


S  a  body  of  dairymen  are  we  thinking 
and  acting  straight  on  the  ground 
work  of  economical  and  physiological 
feeding?  Dr.  Jordon  many  years  ago 
i  Avhat  seemed  to  me  a  startling  statement 
1  he  said  that  coav  feeding  Avas  an  econ¬ 
omic  ‘instead  of  a  scientific 
question.  As  a  statement 
to  a  group  of  dairymen  us¬ 
ing  popular  language  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  I  have  come 
to  believe  he  spoke  truly. 
Dr.  Jordon  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
chemical  make  up  of  a  ra¬ 
tion  Avas  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  but  that  the  cost  of 
the  make  up  and  the 
amount  fed  together  with 
an  every  day  supply  would 
lead  to  a  Avide  difference  of 
grains  or  by-products  in 
connection  with  the  coarse  fodders  at  hand. 

In  our  own  herds  Ave  have  found  the  rather 
low  percentage  protein  grain  feeds  more  profit¬ 
able  even  when  fed  with  our  aver¬ 
age  hay  which  is  composed  of 
about  50%  timothy ;  that  approxi¬ 
mately  a  20%  condonation  is  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  one  carrying 
more  proteins.  In  the  summer  time 
I  have  fed  a  combination  of  corn 
and  bran  Avith  hay  and  pasture 
grass  as  a  good  ration.  We  invari¬ 
ably  feed  corn  during  the  pasture 
season.  There  is  never  a  pasture 
period  whether  early  or  late  in  the 
Season  that  our  milking  cows  do 
not  lose  in  weight  and  just  as  sure¬ 
ly  lose  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  milk  Avhen  they  lose  in  flesh. 


il.  u.  COOK 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

Every  feeder  and  laboratory  Avorker  knows 
that  no  combination  of,  feeds  will  materially 
change  the  fat  percentage  of  milk  but  I  do 
know  when  cows  carry  a  condition  pleasing  to 
look  at  and  fine  to  the  touch  Ave  get  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat  from  the  individuals  and  from 
the  herd  as  a  whole.  I  have  often  observed 
v  that  farmers  who  feed  corn  Avere  likely  to  have 
better  testing  coavs  for  the  reason  that  their 
coavs  would  carry  more  fat  on  their  bodies  and 
is  probably  responsible  for  a  farmer  belief  that 
corn  Avould  put  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  high  price  of  corn  during  the  past  year, 
noAv  cheaper,  and  the  making  of  high  protein 
dairy  feeds  has  some  Avhat  got  us  off  the  habit 
of  corn  feeding  in  the  dairy  sections.  Grow- 
ing  as  we  do  all  of  the  barley  and  oats  possible 
in  connection  with  the  course  fodders  to  feed 
our  stock  Ave  are  able  to  haA'e  horse  feed  for 
the  entire  year  and  a  part  of  the  coav  feed  mix¬ 
tures. 

Our  practices  are  somewhat  different  from 


the  average  producer  of  market  milk  Avhictf 
has  an  influence  upon  our  farm  practices.  Do¬ 
ing  the  Avork  entirely  by  employed  labor  we 
have  to  keep  production  at  a  standard  required 
to  maintain  overhead  and  to  supply  the  amount 
of  milk  sold.  Othenvise  Ave  should  produce  a 
larger  percentage  of  home  grown  concentrates 
which  I  believe  is  one  Avay  to  compete  Avith 
our  western  producers.  We  will  not  be  able 
in  my  opinion  to  cut  doAvn  costs  by  light  feed¬ 
ing. 

FeAver  and  better  cows  plus  home  grown 
feeds  is  the  surest  competition  we  can  put  up 
against  the  invaders.  Nor  does  the  most  pro¬ 
fit  come  from  a  maximum  feeding  of  concen¬ 
trates.  Coavs  can  be  safely  trusted  to  eat  what- 
ever  of  coarse  dry  feeds  they  may  -desire  with 
silage  running  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds 
or  forty  pounds,  for  large  cows.  If  feeders 
would  standardize  their  feeding  by  moderate 
amounts  eArery  day  in  the  year  they  could 
make  a  Avide  variation  in  selection  and  content 
of  the  ration  and  often  economize.  Maybe  this 
advice  is  not  of  the  highest  order  and  can  be 
criticised  from  the  best  of  feeding  science  and 
ethics  but  the  general  returns  will 
be  satisfactory. 

How  often  the  following  story 
can  be  reported.  Coavs  freshen 
poor  in  flesh  during  the  Avinter  and 
spring,  are  liberally  fed  for  a  time, 
improving  in  condition  until  the 
time  passes  that  nature  has  lost 
the  milk  giving  function  and  be¬ 
gins  to  quit.  Then  the  extra  feed 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  going 
Avhere  most  needed  and  continues 
to  help  the  body  but  not  the  milk 
/flow. 

The  milk  checks  are  absorbed  in 
( Continued  on  page  317) 
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Who  Shall  Control  the  State  College? 

AST  week  we  discussed  on  this  page  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hughes  Commission 
that  when  the  various  departments  and  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  State  government  are  consolidated 
all  of  the  agricultural  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  be  put  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Education  Department  and  the  Board  of  Regents. 
We  pointed  out  in  our  discussion  the  absurdity 
and  the  danger  of  putting  our  public  agricultural 
institutions  in  the  control  of  the  Regents. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  there  will  be 
ho  danger  in  such  an  arrangement  because  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Education  will  be 
purely  nominal,  that  is,  that  the  control  will  exist 
in  name  only  and  will  not  extend  much  in  actual 
practice,  and  that  the  real  control  of  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Stations, 
including  all  of  the  extension  work,  will  still 
be  largely  directed  as  at  present,  by  the  Trustees 
of  Cornell  University. 

Such  an  argument  has  no  weight.  The  principle 
is  wrong  in  theory  and  practice,  both  nominally 
and  actually,  for  nominal  control  may  at  any  time, 
if  the  leaders  of  the  Department  of  Education  so 
desire,  become  actual  control.  The  present  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  is  a  brilliant,  capable  and 
fair  executive.  The  same  may  be  said  for  most 
of  the  personnel  in  the  Education  Department. 
But  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  agricultural  minded 
men.  Under  the  control  of  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  there  is  probably  no  danger  of  actual  in¬ 
terference  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
agricultural  affairs.  But  the  Commissioner  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  this  Board  can  change  the  Com¬ 
missioner  at  any  time  or  it  can,  we  think,  in¬ 
terfere  under  the  proposed  Hughes  plan  with 
agriculture,  even  without  changing  the  present 
Commissioner. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  who  are  constantly 
criticising  the  State  Education  Department.  The 
Department  makes  mistakes  and  it  has  enemies, 
but  it  has  a  hard  job  to  perform  and  in  the  main, 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  it  has  performed 
i  well.  But  we  are  opposed  to  extending  its 
influence  and  control  to  the  agricultural  affairs  of 
this  State.  The  Board  of  Regents  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with  agricul- 
't  iral  affairs. 

,  The  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Stations  will  find  manv  more  difficulties  in  secur¬ 


ing  proper  appropriations  for  carrying  on  agri¬ 
cultural  teaching  in  the  extension  work  if  such 
appropriations  have  to  come  through  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  for  then  these  appropriations 
will  have  secondary  consideration  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  which  are  secured  by  the  Department 
for  strictly  educational  purposes. 

The  question  before  the  people  of  this  State 
is:  Do  you  want  the  Regents  Board  to  have  the 
final  management  and  say  on  all  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  educational  affairs  of  New  York  State?  If 
the  answer  is  “yes,”  then  the  Hughes  recom¬ 
mendation  is  all  right.  If  it  is  “no,”  where  should 
this  control  rest? 

We  believe  so  far  as  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  are  concerned,  it  should 
be  kept  where  it  is  now,  that  is,  under  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  and  that  such 
control  as  is  exercised  by  the  State  should  come 
from  the  State  Detriment  of  Farms  and  Markets 
where  the  management  and  personnel  are  largely 
farmer  trained  and  farmer  minded  men. 


More  Injustice  to  Farmer  Taxpayers 

EGISLATIVE  leaders  announced  last  week 
chat  the  New  York  State  income  tax  for  the 
year  1925  will  be  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  the  exemptions  will  be  increased  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  unmarried 
people  and  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars  for  those  who  are  married. 
It  was  announced  in  the  same  statement  that  if, 
after  the  income  taxes  are  reduced,  there  is  money 
enough  to  pay  the  state  expenses,  then  maybe 
the  direct  tax  on  real  estate  will  be  reduced 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

No  words  of  ours  are  strong  enough  to  express 
our  contempt  of  such  unfair  treatment  of  the 
farmer  taxpayer.  Under  this  proposal,  thousands 
of  people  who  are  well  able  to  pay  their  share 
of  State  government  will  be  exempted  entirely 
from  paying  any  tax  by  the  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
emptions,  and  the  remainder,  those  with  big  in¬ 
comes,  are  also  benefitted  by  a  twenty-five  per 
cent  decrease.  Then  the  farmers  are  insulted  by 
a  “maybe”  promise  that  if  there  is  money  left 
after  everybody  else  has  theirs,  a  small  reduction 
will  be  made  in  the  direct  State  tax. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  such  treatment  of 
the  farmer  taxpayer  is  that  he  continues  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  treatment  without .  any  serious  protest. 
Farmers  grumble  among  themselves,  but  as  we 
have  pointed  out  many  times,  when  it  comes  to 
writing  letters .  and  sending  telegrams  to  the 
State  capitols  they  fail  to  do  it,  while  the  city  men 
flood  the  legislators’  desks  all  of  the  time  demand¬ 
ing  this  and  demanding  that.  This  is  another 
illustration  of  the  old  adage,  “if  you  make  your¬ 
self  a  sheep  the  wolves  will  eat  you.”  If  even 
half  of  the  farmer  taxpayers  of  this  State  should 
sit  right  down  now  after  reading  this  editorial  and 
write  their  legislators  and  the  legislative  leaders 
demanding  the  elimination  of  the  direct  State  tax, 
there  would  be  a  different  story  to  tell  when 
the  legislation  is  finally  passed.  After  all,  if 
farmers  are  unwilling  to  go  even  to  the  extent  of 
writing  a  few  letters,  have  they  ymvthing  to  say 
when  they  get  the  bad  end  of  the  deal? 


s+Q-iben  County  Farmers  in  New  York  City 

N  another  page  you  will  find  an  interesting 
account  of  the  visit  of  one  hundred  prominent 
farmers  of  Steuben  County,  New  York,  to  New 
York  City  to  study  the  markets.  The  trip  was 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Steuben 
County  Farm  Bureau,  led  by  Mr.  William 
Stempfle,  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent. 

We  believe  bringing  these  farmers  to  this  great 
market  was  one  of  the  best  jobs  any  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  ever  did  for  its  farmers.  Marketing  is  the 
farmer’s  biggest  task  and  generally  speaking,  he 
knows  the  least  about  it.  Those  hundred  Steuben 
County  farmers,  who  spent  three  strenuous  days 
and  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  market  in 
the  world,  went  back  home  tired  out.  but  with 
more  real  practical  knowledge  of  how  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  sold  and  handled  in  New  York  and  of 


how  to  prepare  these  products  for  these  markets 
than  any  similar  group  ever  got  before. 

American  Agriculturist  through  our  market 
editor,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ohm,  cooperated  with  the 
Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau  in  making  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  laying  out  the  trip  in  New  York 
and  in  helping  to  conduct  the  men  through  the 
markets.  We  were  glad  to  cooperate  and  will  do 
so  with  any  other  group.  We  extend  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  the  Steuben  County  farmers 
to  come  again,  and  to  farmers  of  other  counties 
to  do  likewise. 


Mayor  William  S.  Hackett 

EW  YORK  State  and  the  City  of  Albany 
ost  a  valuable  citizen  and  a  good  man  in  the 
untiihely  death  of  William  S.  Hackett,  Mayor  of 
Albany,  who  died  from  the  results  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

The  several  hundred  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
who  attended  the  old-fashioned  farm  supper  held 
in  Albany  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  will 
remember»how  Mayor  Hackett,  one  of  the  guests 
of  honor,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
by  carving  the  turkey  at  his  table  and  by  his 
humorous  and  brilliant  speech.  At  this  supper,  he 
presented  the  State  Agricultural  Society  with  a 
mansion  in  the  city  of  Albany  which  the  Society 
hopes  to  use  as  a  museum  of  old  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  implements  used  by  farm  people  in  early 
times. 

Mayor  Hackett  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  efficient  mayors  that  Albany  ever  had  and  his 
outstanding  service  there  had  marked  him  for 
even  higher  positions  in  the  state  and  national 
government. 


Coming  Next  Week 

LAST  week  we  told  you  our  March  27th  issue, 
the  one  which  you  will  get  next  week,  will 
be  our  “reference  number,”  and  we  told  you 
some  of  the  good  things  that  this  number  will 
contain.  The  more  we  work  on  it  to  get  it  ready 
for  you  the  more  enthusiastic  we  are  about  it. 
The  handy  information,  well  indexed  so  that  you 
can  find  it  at  a  minute’s  notice  on  almost  any 
problem  of  the  farm  that  will  be  in  this  issue, 
will  be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  whole  year.  Be  on  the 
lookout  for  this  issue  and  then  save  it,  for  you  will 
want  to  refer  to  it  constantly. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

HOPE  that  none  of  the  hundred  farmers  from 
Steuben  County  who  have  just  returned  home 
after  a  strenuous  trip  to  visit  New  York  City 
will  find  themselves  in  the  same  embarrassing 
situation  that  a  farmer  once  did  who  went  on  a 
trip  to  Chicago  to  visit  one  of  his  old  bachelor 
friends. 

After  he  had  returned  home  he  was  not  at  all 
well  and  his  wife  becoming  anxious  about  him 
persuaded  him  to  visit  the  family  doctor.  The 
latter  after  examining  his  patient,  diagnosed  his 
complaint  and  prescribed  for  it. 

“The  wife  will  want  to  know  what  I  am  suf¬ 
fering  from,”  said  the  patient  as  the  medical  man 
showed  him  out. 

“Oh,  tell  her  it’s  merely  syncopation,”  was  the 
reply. 

On  his  return  home  Smith  repeated  to  his  wife 
what  the  doctor  had  said.  She  did  not  know  what 
the  word  meant,  so  she  looked  it  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  found: 

SYNCOPATION— AN  UNEVEN  MOVE¬ 
MENT  FROM  BAR  TO  BAR. 


"Life  is  good  when  in  the  world  we  are  a 
necessary  link,  and  one  with  all  the  living.”—* 
Maykov. 

*  *  * 

“Beware  of  one  who  is  always  laughing,  as  a 
fool ;  and  of  one  who  never  laughs,  as  a  knave. 

— Proverbs  of  Spain. 

*  *  * 

Friends  may  be  got  by  promises,  but  they  ar3 
kept  bv  fulfillment. 
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Would  You  Live  Your  Life  Over? 


More  Letters  from  the  Most  Interesting  Contest  A.  A.  Has  Ever  Conducted 


We  wish  we  had  room  to  print  a  majority  of 
the  hundreds  of  fine  letters  that  came  to  us  in  this 
contest.  They  are  all  worth  reading.  They  all 
■made  us  stop  and  think,  and  wonder  if  we  our¬ 
selves  have  anywhere  near  made  the  most  of  our 
opportunities. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  as  many  of 
these  letters  as  we  would  like,  but  we  want  to 
thank  all  of  the  contributors  again,  who  took  the 
time  to  set  down  their  thoughts  on  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  subject. — The  Editors. 

SHOULD  the  Lord  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  live  life  over  again,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  jump  at  the  opportunity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  is  just  what 
ought  to  happen  to  me,  anyway,  for  as  far  as 
I  can  remember  I  was  never  consulted  about 
my  coming  here*  and  judging  from  all  _____ _ 

that  has  happened  to  me  and  all  that  is 
going  to  happen  to  me,  I  figure  I  must 
have  gotten  here  at  the  wrong  time  and 
set  off  to  a  bad  start.  I  have  eyes  to 
see  with,  but  I  can  never  tell  where  I 
am  heading  for.  Not  that  I  am  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  way  u.ings  are,  but 
the  only  constant  companion  that  I 
had  on  my  travels  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  has  been  trouble.  Trouble 
hangs  on  to  me  like  my  pup  to  a  bone : 
chewing  it,  shaking  it  and  then  bury¬ 
ing  it. 

Nobody  would  call  me  good-looking*. 

I  was  born  bowlegged  and  I  have 
added  to  my  beauty  by  losing  my 
teeth  and  most  of  my  hair.  Not  being 
born  handsome  is  a  big  handicap  in 
these  days  for  most  folks  expect  a  man 
to  act  the  way  he  looks.  When  I  think 
of  what  a  mess  I  have  made  of  things 
and  realizing  that  getting  older  will 
not  increase  my  popularity,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that 'dying  is  slow  and  painful 
compared  with  being  born,  I  reckon 
this  idea  of  living  live  over  again  and 
going  back  to  the  cradle  instead  of  to 
the  grave  is  a  WOW,  if  it  only  could 
be  worked ;  but  as  it  cannot,  I  suppose 
I  must  submit  and  suffer. 


In  the  bitter  sweet  of  life,  I  find  the  sweets 
outlive  the  bitter  and  I  would  like  to  live  mine 
over  again. 


It  Would  Need  Courage 

LIFE  is  interesting  of  course — the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world;  but  to  go 
back  to  infancy  after  one  has  become  old,  and 
live  it  all  over  again,  oh,  that  would  require 
courage.  — 

The  nightly  boogeyman  from  the  darkest 
corner  of  a  frozen  bedroom,  an  awful  horror 
that  etched  itself  on  our  J;hree-year  old 
memory ;  the  leather  boots  and  frozen  toes  of 
our  early  school  days;  the  struggle,  poverty 
and  dogged  determination  of  young  manhood 
as  we  strove  for  our  place  in  the  sun ;  then 
success  that  still  had  to  be  bolstered  with  four¬ 


again  if  I  had  somethings  to  do  over,  I  should 
hope  to  do  them  better. 

But  why  go  back?  Life  stretches  before  us 
— “immortal  life,”  if  we  earn  it.  The  mis¬ 
takes  of  today  may  be  righted  tomorrow.  As 
we  go  down  through  the  years  approaching 
the  “Great  Divide,”  we  feel  a  strange  eager¬ 
ness,  a  yearning  to  be  on  our  way,  for  after 
all,  the  greater  adventure  is  before  us,  the 
mightest  discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  and' 
“Faith  is  the  Victory.” 


N 


The  Land  of  Beginning  Again 

I  wish  that  there  were  some  wonderful  place 
Called  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 

Where  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  heartaches 
And  all  of  our  poor,  selfish  grief 

Could  be  dropped,  like  a  shabby  old  coat,  at  the  door, 
And  never  put  on  again. 

I  wish  we  would  come  on  it  all  unaware, 

Like  the  hunter  who  finds  a  lost  trail ; 

And  I  wish  that  the  one  whom  our  blindness  had  done 
The  greatest  injustice  of  all 

Could  be  at  the  gates,  like  an  old  friend  that  waits 
For  the  comrade  he’s  gladdest  to  hail. 

We  would  find  all  things  we  intended  to  do 
But  forgot  and  remembered — too  late, 

Little  praises  unspoken,  little  promises  broken, 

And  all  of  the  thousand  and  one 
Little  Duties  neglected  that  might  have  perfected 
The  day  for  one  less  fortunate. 


“Hope  Springs  Eternal” 

I  WOULD  indeed,  even  though  com¬ 
paring  my  past  life  with  that  of 
others,  some  would  wonder  why.  Mine 
was  not  an  easy,  carefree  childhood, 
but  I  like  best  to  remember  riding  in 
the  back  seat  of  the  old  democrat 
wagon  on  my  way  to  the  fair,  or  the 
circus  parade. 

And  the  glory  of  my  first  box  of 
candy !  Bought  for  me !  Cheap  and 
ornate,  but  to  me  beautiful,  as  it  was 
thrust  into  my  hands  by  the  sheepish 
uncomfortable  boy,  the  boy  husband 

with  whom  I  started  housekeeping  on  . 

next  to  nothing.  Still  we  were  rich  in 
love  and  youth  and  optimism. 

I  believe  I  would  live  my  whole  life  over 
just  for  those  first  two  years,  even  though  the 
old  farm  house  was  impossible  with  its  clumsy 
back-breaking  kitchen,  devoid  of  even  the 
simplest  conveniences,  but  cheery  and  bright 
in  the  winter,  with  a  roaring  fire  in  the  old 
stove.  And  close  to  the  oven  door,  in  his 
Warm  nest  in  the  clothes  basket  slept  our  tiny 
son.  He  left  us  in  the  spring,  but  I  would 
live  my  life  over  for  the  six  months  we  were 
privileged  to  keep  him.  Though  the  boy  I 
married  never  became  the  man  his  boyhood 
promised,  and  we  never  owned  the  farms  we 
worked  because  of  bad  crops,  and  bad  manage¬ 
ment,  still  we  keep  alive  that  “hope  that 
springs  eternal”  (or  rather  annually)  in  the 
farmer’s  breast,  that  next  year  will  put  us  on 
bur  feet. 


It  wouldn’t  be  possible  not  to  be  kind 
In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again; 

And  the  ones  we  misjudged  and  the  ones  whom  we 
grudged 

Their  moments  of  victory  here. 

Would  find  in  the  grasp  of  our  loving  handclasp 
More  than  penitent  lips  could  explain. 


Not  Masters  of  Our  Destiny 

O,  I  don’t  believe  I  would.  Not  if  I  knew; 
what  I  know  now,  for  experience  has 
taught  me  that  we  are  not  the  masters  of  our 
destiny.  There  are  many  unseen  forces  which 
urge  us  backward  and  forward  and  cause  us  to 
______  change  our  course  many  times.  We 

float  liko  bubbles  on  the  tide  of  life* 
and  the  packages  of  joys  and  sorrows 
which  life  crowds  towards  us,  we  are 
usually  helpless  to  refuse. 

I  am  glad  for  the  gift  of  life  and  will 
cherish  it  as  long  as  I  have  it,  so  I 
do  not  complain  of  my  lot,  though 
many  men  are  more  successful  than  I, 
in  a  monetary  way ;  life’s  circum¬ 
stances  account  for  that.  Fortunately 
for  all  of  us,  everything  is  not  equal, 
or  life  would  lose  its  zest. 

When  we  speak  of  living  our  life  over 
again  and  the  changes  we  wa-uld  make. 
Do  we  know  for  certainty  whether  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  what  we  desired?  Some 
of  us  have  much  of  our  life  before  us. 
Nevertheless  the  idea  still  lurks  in  our 
minds,  that  while  the  present  and  future 
holds  possibilities  equal  to  the  past  we 
would  be  happier  undoing  the  past. 

Taking  life  with  its  ups  and  downs 
few  want  to  relinquish  it,  and  it  is  my 
suggestion  that  if  one  lives  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  well  the  past  is  taken  care  of,  and 
the  future  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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For  what  had  been  hardest  we’d  know  had  been  best. 
And  what  had  seemed  loss  would  be  gain; 

For  there  isn’t  a  sting  that  will  not  take  wing 
When  we’ve  faced  it  and  laughed  it  away; 

And  I  think  that  the  laughter  is  most  what  we’re  after 
In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again ! 

So  I  wish  that  there  were  some  wonderful  place 
Called  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 

Where  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  heartaches 
And  all  of  our  poor,  selfish  grief 

Could  be  dropped,  like  a  shabby  old  coat,  at  the  door, 
And  never  put  on  again. — Louise  Fletcher  Tarkington. 


teen  hours  of  daily  toil  and  backbreaking  en¬ 
deavor;  a  large  family  to  be  raised  and  edu¬ 
cated,  and  then  a  calm  as  nature  wisdom  and 
experience  bring  competency. 

One  who  has  endured  the  worst  that  life 
could  bring  while  striving  for  the  best,  does 
not  lack  courage,  but  the  peace  and  rest  of 
Death  seem  preferable  to  reincarnation.  If 
one  could  go  back  and  begin  over  again  with 
the  wisdom  of  fifty,  if  he  could  select  his 
environment,  his  parents,  his  nurse,  his  in¬ 
structors,  and  have  the  “one  woman  in  all  the 
world  for  a  wife,”  well,  then  there  might  be 
some  temptation. 

Of  course  a  new  life  might  be  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  one  and  infinitely  better. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  lure  of  it.  I  have 
had  some  mighty  close  calls  in  the  past  and 
escaped.  In  the  next  I  might  not.  And  then 


Human  Nature  About  the  Same 

OULD  I  live  my  life  over?  I 
would  say,  No.  It  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  nature,  to  the  plans  and  laws 
of  the  Great  Creator.  Now,  gentlemc  ;, 
if  you  mean  to  start  a  fellow  in  again 
with  what  little  stock  of  knowledge  he 
has  gathered  up  to  this  time,  you  would 
also  have  to  rig  up  some  kind  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  or  this  human  machine  would  sure 
run  on  to  chaos  in  this  fac  age.  It  seems 
to  me  he  would  be  going  some  by  the  time 
he  was  twenty-one.  Don’t  you  think  so, 
brother  ? 

I  think  human  nature  is  about  the  same 
all  the  way  down  the  line  from  Adam 
and  “getting  no  better  fast.”  To  live  it 
over  would  depend  greatly  upon  the  mo- 
_____  tive.  If  it  were  for  the  betterment  of 
the  world  and  humanity  in  general  that 
might  count  a  point  of  credit,  and  if  it  were  for 
self,  selfishness,  maybe  that  would  count  two  or 
more  points  or  credits  on  the  other  side.  For  my 
part,  I  am  glad  and  well  satisfied  if  I  can  get 
through  this  once  and  finish  up  clear  of  debt  and 
having  a  whole  hide.  Mr.  Editor,  if  any  of  your 
folks  of  the  American  Agriculturist  get  a 
chance  to  take  the  second  trip,  tell  them  to  go  to 
it,  but  caution  them  that  they  have  changed  the 
way  in  many  places  and  it  is  so  crooked  they  are 
liable,  to  meet  themselves  coming  back. 

Would  Stick  to  the  “Straight  and  Narrow’** 

YES,  I  would  like  to  live  my  life  over,  if  I 
knew  as  much  as  I  do  now. 

Just  to  show  everyone,  I  could  be  an  honest, 
respectable,  law-abiding  citizen  a  credit  to  my 

( Continued  on  page  3 27) 
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DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

Experienced 
Potato  Growers  are  Dusting 

The  Potato  Plant  is  a  factory  for  producing  potatoes  in  the  soil.  The  size, 
quality  and  yield  which  the  potatoes  make — will  depend  upon  how  well  the 
“Potato  Factory”  has  been  erected  and  how  long  it  has  been  correctly  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  late  “tuber  making”  period. 

Experienced  growers  everywhere  have  found  that  Dusting  lends  itself  to 
this  problem  better  than  any  other  practice  and 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way 

Insures  that  the  vines  are  working  to  their  maximum  efficiency  and  capac¬ 
ity  and  so  protects  your  investment  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  cultivation. 

Because:  1.  You  can  dust  with  a  4-row  Niagara  Duster  20  acres  in  7  hours. 

2.  The  Niagara  Duster  is  so  light  you  can  get  “in  and  over” 
even  a  hillside  planting  during  those  wet  cloudy  times  when 
Blight  comes  to  destroy  your  crop. 

3.  Niagara  Dusters  are  always  ready  — no  mixing — no  water 
hauling— no  clogging  nozzles — no  hold  ups. 

4.  Niagara  Potato  Dusts  increase  the  output  of  the  potato  vines, 
prevent  Blight  and  kill  Bugs  and  so  put  sound  marketable 

-  potatoes  in  the  ground. 

It  will  pay  you  to  Dust  the  Niagara  Way 

Investigate  now  today.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us.  Remember 
Blight  and  resultant  rot  are  no  longer  feared  by  growers  who  dust. 

.  cNiagam  Sprayer  Company  Middieport,  n,  y, 

cMaqara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


For  the  largest 
yields  and 
best  quality 
of  all  Crops 


AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  PREMIER  CROP  PRODUCERS 
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ALFALFA 


Utah  Grown  •  $14.50  a  bo. 

Grimm,  Certified  27.00  a  bu. 
Canadian,  Variegated  17.00  a  bo. 

Freight  paid  on  2  bushels.  Bags  free. 

Alfalfa  is  not  germinating  good  this  year;  ours 
is  scarified  to  insure  good  strong  sprouts. 

All  our  stocks  of  above  are  northern  grown — 
very  hardy,  free  from  dodder  and  trefoil.  Ask 
for  sample. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

*06  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Scud  for  Seed  Catalog 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

’harRGWS 

Write  LeRoyPlowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Undesirable  Grape  Varieties 
May  Be  Changed  by 
Grafting 

JTIK  \ ineyard  Laboratory  of  the  New 
York  State  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station  which  is  located  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  has  done  some  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  work  on  the  grafting  of  grapes.  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  E.  Gladwin  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  work  at  Fredonia,  reports  that  the 
tnonth  of  March  is  the  best  time  for  graft¬ 
ing  in  the  vineyard  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  undesirable  varieties.  Better  re¬ 
sults  are  secured  by  grafting  before  the 
flow  of  sap  starts  although  grafting  may 
be  successfully  done  after  this. 

Another  interesting  use  of  grafting  is 
the  giafting  of  common  commercial  varie- 
ties  on  to  more  vigorous  root  stocks. 
W  lere  this  has  been  done  experimentally 
in  the  Station  Vineyard  the  vines  so 
gi  a  fled  have  shown  more  vigor  and  better 
production  than  those  which  have  grown 
°n  their  own  root  stocks.  The  cost  of 
such  grafted  vines  is  naturally  greater 
than  those  not  grafted,  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  try  out  this  propo¬ 
sition,  at  least  on  a  small  scale.  Experi¬ 
ments  may  prove  that  it  is  profitable  even 
though  it  is  more  costly.  It  is  slightly 
more  difficult  to  graft  grapes  successfully 
than  it  is  to  graft  most  of  the  common 
fruit  trees.  However,  with  experience 'a 
good  percentage  of  living  plants  are 
obtained. 

The  Geneva  Station  has  published  a 
bulletin  which  describes  the  method  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  Station  Vineyard.  This  is 
bulletin  No.  520  and  may  be  secured  by 
directing  a  request  for  it  to  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  or  to  the  Vineyard 
Laboratory  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Spraying*  for  Rosy  Aphis 

^ou  Qive  us  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  way  to  control  rosy  aphis?  What 
spray  is  best,  when  should  it  be  applied 
and  howl— R.  F.  H.,  New  York.  P 

O  sprays  are  used  for  rosy  aphis, 
either  lime  sulfur,  1-8  to  which  is 
added  1  ,  ..  of  nicotine  sulfate  to  each  100 
gallons,  or  an  oil  emulsion.  Oil  emulsion 
may  be  either  koine  made  or  a  commercial 
mixture.  The  Geneva  station  recommends 
that  if  a  commercial  oil  is  used  that  it  be 
applied  before  the  tips  of  the  leaves  pro¬ 
ject  as  much  as  %  inch  in  order  to  prevent 
possible  injury. 

Control  depends  upon  killing  the  nymphs 
of  the  first  brood.  If  this  is  done  there 
is  little  danger  of  them  migrating  from 
other  orchards.  The  time  for  application 
is  rather  short,  usually  froi.i  five  to  ten 
days,  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  show. 
This  is  called  the  delayed  dormant  spray. 
At  this  time  the  asphids  are  sucking  the 
juice  from  the  buds.  If  the  spray  is  de¬ 
layed  the  developing  leaves  protect  the 
aphis  and  the  spray  is  also  more  likely  to 
injure  The  tree. 

For  effective  control  every  bud  must  be 
coated.  It  is  not  wise  to  spray  from  the 
windward  side  of  the  tree  only.  The 
weather  is  usually  chilly  and  the  aphids 
collect  on  the  side  of  the  buds  away  from 
the  wind.  One  man  on  the  ground,  and 
another  on  a  spray  tower  will  give  good 
x-esults  if  the  work  is  done  with  care. 


Calcium  Arsenate  May  Burn 
Foliage 

Is  it  safe  to  use  calcium  arsenate  instead 
of  lead  arsenate  in  dusts  and  sprays?  It 
would  save  quite  a  bit  of  money  if  we  could 
do  this. — H.  L.  M.,  New  York. 

EAD  arsenate  is  less  likely  to  burn 
*“*  foliage  than  calcium  arsenate.  It  is 
the  arsenic  that  is  soluble  in  water  that 
does  the  burning  of  the  foliage  and  there 
is  more  of  this  in  calcium  arsenate. 

There  seems  to  be  less  danger  of  dam¬ 
age  when  calcium  arsenate  is  applied  as  a 
dust  than  when  it  is  applied  as  a  spray. 
If  it  is  used  as  a  dust,  it  would  be  wise 
to  watch  the  trees  for  foliage  injury  and 
if  burning  occurs,  to  use  lead  arsenate 
instead. 
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Cut  Easily 
and  Last 
for  Years 

Fine  materials, 
expert  work¬ 
manship,  and 
con  venience 
distill  g  u  ish 
Wiss  Pruning 
Shears.  They 
cut  easier  and 
last  longer 
than  ordinary- 
shears  selling 
at  the  same 
price.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for 
WISS. 

No.  209V'.  A  one- 
piece  tool,  with  die- 
pressed  handles  and 
hammer-  forged 
blade.  Extra  wide 
bevel,  insuring  easy 
cutting.  Volute  steel 
spring.  Non-pinch¬ 
ing  handles.  $1.50. 

No.  309.  A  new  pat- 
ern,  hammer  forged, 
and  tempered  to  hold 
its  edge  a  long  time. 

Unbreakable  frame, 
non-pinching  han¬ 
dles.  Blade  remova¬ 
ble  for  sharpening 
or  replace  ment 
$2.50. 

Seven  Styles  from  $1.50  to  $4.25 


w 

No.  309 
A.  $2.50 


lUxmderiul  Cutters 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark.  N„  J< 


The  Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


Be  Sure  of 

Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name"  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
j/„>  -jAAA  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears. 
JcoKrt-Ai-gjl  And  whether  certified  or  not,  you  can 
Jujm  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better  crops  because 
cCryQZv  every  Kelly  tree  Is  guaranteed  and  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings— 
noj  by  grafting  on  .piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  In  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose  named 
we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 
Write  now  for  your  copy .  of  the  big 
Kelly  -catalog.  Then  order  soon  to  in¬ 
sure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaran¬ 
teed  “True-to-Name"  stock.  We  han 
no  agents — you  deal  dircet  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1130  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

lLas 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


THE 


ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
m  ll|>  &  Red  Mite 


Send  for  booklet 


SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 


_  _  _  SENSATION  —  One 

I*  m  gj  of  the  most  procluc- 

I  ll  I  tive  oats  in  cultivation. 

Ill  I  75  bushels  and  up- 

%ll  ■  ■  ward  per  acre  are 

frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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Baltimore 
House 


Do  Your  Shopping  In 

This  Big  Baltimore  House 


If  this  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s  were 
just  around  the  corner  from  your  home— where 
would  you  do  your  shopping? 

Yet  that  is  almost  true.  Your  Catalogue  en¬ 
ables  you  to  visit,  to  see  every  room  in  this  big 
building,  to  note  the  price  of  every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  shop  at  will  for  everything  you  need. 

Do  you  really  use  your  Catalogue?  Study 
each  page  just  as  you  would  visit  each  mer¬ 
chandise  room  in  this  big  building. 

$50  Can  Be  Your 
Saving  This  Season 

Just  consider  that  $60,000,000  in  cash  was  used 
in  buying  the  merchandise  for  your  Catalogue. 
Think  of  this  vast  buying  power  at  work  for  you 
—to  make  low  prices  for  you,  not  only  on  tires, 
or  furniture,  or  clothes,  but  on  almost  every¬ 
thing  you  buy. 

Every  time  you  look  at  your  Catalogue,  remember 
that  you  and  8,000,000  other  customers  made  this  all 
possible.  That  together  you  have  given  us  the  buying 


power  to  secure  these  low  prices  for  you.  Such  is  the 
advantage  of  your  cooperative  buying,  all  together, 
through  Montgomery  Ward  85  Co. 

"Ward  Quality”  Assures 
Lasting  Satisfaction 

We  try  to  buy  only  goods  of  standard  quality.  We 
make  low  prices  by  big  buying  for  cash.  We  do  not 
cut  quality.  We  never  sacrifice  your  satisfaction  or  the 
wear  any  article  will  give  in  order  to  quote  a  low  price. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  low  price  by  sacrificing  quality. 
It  takes  millions  in  cash,  and  a  complete  buying  or¬ 
ganization  to  visit  every  market  in  America  and 
Europe,  to  enable  us  to  quote  these  low  prices — and 
maintain  Ward  Quality. 

These  are  the  facts  to  consider  when  you  look 
through  your  Catalogue.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
you  should  turn  to  your  Catalogue  for  everything  you 
need  to  buy.  The  Catalogue  brings  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  saving.  This  big,  convenient  Baltimore 
House  is  ready  to  serve  you  quickly.  There  is  a  saving 
this  season  of  at  least  $50  in  cash  for  you — if  you  use 
your  Catalogue — and  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  Our 
big  Baltimore  House  is  near  to 
you.  Your  letter  reaches  us  quicker. 
Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It 
is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


j!H  TO 


For  Over  Fifty 
Years 


For  over  fifty  years 

these  double-run  and  fluted- 
feed  grain  drills  have  been  known 
and  used  by  American  farmers. 

Each  year  has  brought  improve¬ 
ments;  today  these  good  drills 
represent  the  finest  seeding  equip¬ 
ment  the  market  offers.  This 
nation-wide  popularity  is  based 
on  their  excellent  design,  long  life, 
and  ability  to  do  good  work  in 
every  soil.  See  these  good  drills  at 
the  store  of  your  local  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Plain  Drills 
Fertilizer  Drills 
Double- Disk  Drills 
Single-Disk  Drills 
Hoe  Drills 
Shoe  Drills 
Tractor  Drills 
Horse-Drawn  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
One-Horse  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Grass  Seed  Drills 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

DOUBLE-RUN  AND  FLUTED-FEED 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


Northern  Grown,  acclimated,  vig¬ 
orous,  hardy,  especially  adapted  to 
the  farms  of  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States,  either  for  a  husking 
crop  or  the  silo. 

Every  lot  is  tested  in  our  own 
Laboratory  for  moisture  content 
and  germination  and  the  average 
germination  of  all  lots  tested  to  date 
is  above  90%  and  thoroughly  dry. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Big  Bed  Dent 
Gold  Nugget  Flint  Drought  Proof  Dent 

Early  Yellow  Dent  Mammoth  White  Dent 

Improved  Learning  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Many  varieties  as  low  as  $2.00  Per  Bushel. 

Bags  Free  and  Freight  Prepaid 

as  per  page  30  of  our  Catalog  which  with 
samples  for  testing  and  Special  Price  List 
is  free. 

Address — 

EDWARDF. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
HEADQUARTERS 

Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Grass  Seeds 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  C,  Fredonia.N.Y. 
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Field  Bean  Hints  for  1926 

Varieties ,  Seed  Supply,  Outlook 

NEW  Y0RK  state  By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG  to  the  prospective 

bean  growers  last  market  for  certain 


year  experienced  one  of  the  worst  seasons 
since  1917.  Eight  years  ago,  wet  weather  at 
both  planting  and  harvest  time  resulted 
in  poor  stands  and  beans  of  very  inferior 
quality.  Last  fall,  a  large  part  of  the 
crops  grown  could  not  be  harvested  and 
thousands  of  bushels  of  the  harvested  crop 
were  so  badly  discolored  and  wet  as  to 
seriously  reduce  the  value  of  the  crop.  In 
counties  where  the  red  kidney  variety  is 
grown,  the  loss  was  less  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  red  beans  to  discolor  less  than 
the  white  type.  Many  growers  were  un¬ 
able  to  cure  the  crop  sufficiently  for 
threshing  until  well  into  the  winter. 
There  is  the.  added  danger  that  some  of 
these  beans  will  be  unfit  for  use  as  seed 
because  of  poor  germination.  There  is  a 
decided  tendency  at  Ike  present  time  to 
increase  plantings  of  red  kidney  beans 
and  some  corresponding  inclination  to  re¬ 
duce  the  acreage  of  the  white  varieties. 
These  factors  should  be  of  some  concern 
to  bean  growers  generally,  in  planning  for 
the  1926  crop. 

The  following  figures  are  deduced  from 
the  December  1925  number  of  Crops  and 
Markets  as  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture: 

DRY  BEAN  ACREAGE  IN  U.  S.— 1925 


State 

Acres 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Per  cent 
Increase 
over  1924 

Michigan  .... 

614,000 

39 

none 

Colorado  . 

320,000 

20 

14 

California  - 

240,000 

132,000 

15 

34 

New  York  .... 

8 

none 

Total  above. 

1,306,000 

82 

12.0 

Total  U.  S.  . 

1,579,000 

100 

2.2 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total 
dry  bean  acreage  of  the  country  is  now 
planted  in  the  three  states  of  Michigan, 
Colorado  and  California.  New  York 
growers  will  do  well  to  kee^  informed  of 
the  plans  and  the  trend  of  production  in 
these  three  states.  In  contrast  to  the 
serious  i-eduction  in  the  New  York  crop 
on  account  of  wet  weather  and  disease, 
the  crop  in  the  above  states  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  1924  crop  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  short  crop  in  New  York, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  mean  profit¬ 
able  bean  prices.  In  view  of  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  acreage  over  the  last  three 
years,  New  York  growers  can  well  afford 
to  be  conservative  in  planning  the  1926 
planting. 

Good  Cultural  Practice  Important 

Care  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
soil,  in  the  choice  of  seed  of  the  best  type 
or  variety  and  in  the  time  and  method  of 
planting  will  all  help  insure  against  another 
year  as  disastrous  as  the  last.  Bean  blight 
was  especially  serious  last  year,  hence  if 
the  same  land  is  to  be  used  for  beans  in 
1926  caution  is  urged  against  infection 
of  the  new  crop  from  the  old  infected 
bean  trash  left  in  the  field.  The  bean 
maggot  causing  ‘‘snake-heads”  is  more 
prevalent  where  beans  are  planted  too  early 
or  on  cold,  wet,  heavy,  poorly  prepared 
soil.  Avoid  such  conditions  strenuously 
in  selecting  the  field  for  1926. 

New  York  and  Michigan  have  always 
been  primarily  pea  bean  states.  Although 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Michigan  crop  is  still 
pea  beans,  the  remainder  is  largely  red 
kidney,  with  a  tendency  to  increase  this 
variety.  Probably  not  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  New  York  crop  is  now  pea  beans 
and  the  tendency  during  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  to  increase  the  acreage  of  red 
kidneys  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  growers  who  plant  beans  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  for  the  first  time,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  use  this  kind.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  market  for  most  of  our  red 
beans  has  been  the  export  trade  of  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
there  is  possible  danger  that  this  market 
may  be  over- supplied.  We  are  not  recom¬ 
mending  that  growers  plant  something 
other  than  red  kidneys.  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  suggest  that  before  deciding  the 
variety  question,  two  things  should  be 
done.  Consult  the  local  bean  buyers  as 


varieties  and  next  determine  whether  seed 
of  good  quality  is  available. 

Other  things  equal,  pea  and  medium 
beans  and  white  marrows  are  better 
adapted  to  the  lighter  soils,  in  regions  of 
relatively  low  growing-season  rainfall  and 
in  the  rotation  preceding  winter  wheat. 
Red  kidney  beans  require  a  somewhat 
longer  season,  and  because  of  the  red  color 
do  not  discolor  so  badly  when  grown  on 
the  heavier  soils.  Yellow-eye  variety  has 
about  the  same  adaptation  as  the  white 
marrow  and  the  pea  bean.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  variety  to  grow  because 
it  is  fairly  resistant  to  most  bean  diseases, 
and  holds  its  pods  off  the  ground  well, 
thus  avoiding  weathering  to  a  large  degree. 

Adaptations  of  Varieties 

Where  pea  beans  are  grown,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Robust  variety  should  be  used.  It  is 
immune  to  mosiac,  a  disease  to  which  the 
common  pea  bean  is  very  susceptible  and 
it  is  also  resistant  to  other  bean  diseases, 
excepting  possibly  dry  root-rot.  In  regions 
growing  white  marrow,  the  Perry  mar¬ 
row  or  Nova  Scotia  marrow  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  common  or 
State  marrow.  If  possible  to  procure  seed 
of  Perry  marrow,  use  this  in  preference  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Perry  marrow  is  an  im¬ 
proved  strain  of  white  marrow  developed 
from  a  cross  between  Wells’  red  kidney 
and  a  good  strain  of  common  marrow.  It 
is,  therefore,  anthracnose  resistant  and 
high  yielding.  In  preference  to  common 
strains  of  red  kidney,  the  Wells’  strain 
should  now  be  used.  Considerable  seed 
is  available.  This  strain  is  a  field  selection 
noted  for  its  resistance  to  anthracnose. 

The  Seed  Supply 

Owing  to  the  extremely  wet  weather 
last  fall  and  the  very  severe  epidemic  of 
bacterial  bean  blight  last  season,  the  seed 
situation  is  somewhat  acute.  Professor 
Gloyer  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  states  that  seed  affected  with  blight 
will,  when  planted,  rot  in  20  per  cent,  or 
more  cases  depending  on  soil  moisture  and 
temperature.  Much  of  the  available  seed 
supply  may  be  unfit  both  on  account  of 
blight  infection  and  the  fact  that  the  germs 
have  already  been  sprouted  from  excess 
moisture  in  the  seed  or  injured  from  freez¬ 
ing  when  still  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
more  of  moisture. 

It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important 
that  growers  conduct  a  simple  germination 
test  of  their  supply  of  seed  before  decid¬ 
ing  to  use  it.  Beans  suitable  for  seed 
should  germinate  at  least  90  per  cent, 
strong  germination  or  if  slightly  less,  the 
deficiency  should  be  made  up  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  usual  rate  of  seeding.  1  he  test 
can  be  simply  conducted  by  placing  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  seeds  chosen  at  random  on 
moist  blotting  paper  or  cotton  wadding 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  pan  and  covering 
this  over  to  provide  a  moist  chamber, 
temperature  of  80  0  to  90 0  Fahrenheit 
should  complete  the  test  in  5  to  7  days. 

Pick  Out  Discolored  Seed 

Seed  affected  with  blight  or  anthracnose 
may  be  detected  by  a  wrinkling  or  deep 
discoloration  of  the  seed  coat,  especially 
in  white  beans.  Stocks  containing  over 
10  per  cent,  of  such  discolored  seed  prob¬ 
ably  should  not  be  used  for  planting. 
Otherwise,  the  diseased  seeds  should  be 
picked  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  L 
possible  to  choose  seed  from  fields  known 
to  be  free  from  either  blight  or  anthrac¬ 
nose  last  season,  this  should  be  done. 

Growers  expecting  to  buy  seed  should 
inquire  at  once  of  the  County  Agent  for 
possible  sources.  Not  over  two  or  three 
thousand  bushels  of  seed  beans  were  cer ti¬ 
ffed  out  of  last  season’s  crop.  These  were 
mainly  Wells’  red  kidney  and  Michigan 
Robust  varieties  grown  in  Wayne,  Genesee, 
Orleans,  and  Cayuga  counties.  The  best 
sources  for  the  Perry  marrow  seed  are  in 
Wyoming,  Livingston  and  Monroe  counties. 
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The  Outlook  in  the  Potato 
Market 


BLACKHAWK 

the  SUPERIOR  Spreader 


JUST  as  other  Superior  products  are  leaders  in  their  class,  so  also 
is  the  Superior  Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader.  One  look  at  this 
great,  big  two-horse  spreader  will  convince  you  that  it  is  a  Superior 
product  and  a  worthy  companion  of  the  many  other  profit  making 
farm  implements  which  are  made  in  the  same  factory. 


The  Superior  Black  Hawk  does  a  perfect  job 
of  distribution.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
manure,  spreading  it  as  widely  and  smoothly 
as  laying  down  a  carpet,  with  a  spreading 
range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre.  And  it 
operates  as  effectively  on  hillsides  as  on 
level  ground. 


A  Manure  Spreader  without  a  peer  — 
Lightest  Draft  —  Greatest  Flexibility — - 
Simplest  to  Operate  —  Shortest  Turning 
Radius — Strong  and  Positive  Feed — these 
and  many  other  qualities  make  the  Superior 
Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  stand  out  in 
front  of  all  others. 


I  have  been  waiting  for  a  report  on  the 
potato  situation  to  see  how  many  potatoes 
have  been  shipped  and  how  many  are  still 
in  the  farmers’  hands.  Could  you  give  us 
a  report  on  how  many  are  still  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  in? — E.  P.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

rTTHE  foregoing  question  is  a  very 

popular  one.  Ever  since  last  fall  when 
crop  estimates  indicated  a  light  potato  crop, 
growers  have  been  keeping  their  ears  to 
the  ground  to  get  a  line  on  the  daily  and 
future  development  of  the  market.  Any 
statements  relative  to  the  future  market 
are  nothing  more  than  an  approximation 
at  the  very  best  and  one  man’s  guess  is 
as  good  as  another’s. 

There  are  available  however,  definite 
figures  that  may  indicate  the  trend  in  the 
future  market.  These  however,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  and  modification.  It  gives 
us  a  statistical  picture  of  the  present  mar¬ 
ket.  The  actual  market  may  be  vastly 
different  for  we  have  tc  count  on  that 
more  ojr  less  unknown  quantity,  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Just  as  soon  as  prices  go  high, 
due  to  a  limited  supply,  the  consumer  is 
going  to  economize  on  potatoes  in  the  diet, 
or  turn  to  some  less  expensive  substitute. 
Today  a  very  popular  substitute  is  mac¬ 
aroni,  spaghetti,  or  noodles. 

Movement  to  Market  Has  Been  Heavy 
We  can  get  a  fairly  good  picture  otthis 
when  we  consider  a  year  ago,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  ist  up  to  the  present  time  something 
like  100,000  cars  entered  the  trade,  while 
this  year  during  the  same  period  less  than 
85%  of  that  number  have  been  distributed. 
In  spite  of  that  however,  the  shipments  so 
far  this  season  have  been  relatively  heavy 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  crop.  In 
other  words  late  potatoes  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  to  market  fast  enough  to  leave  rather 
diminished  stocks  back  in  the  country. 

To  estimate  the  reserves  back  in  the 
country  is  a  physical  impossibility.  For 
instance  this  year’s  cabbage  crop  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extremely  light,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  approximately  1,000  cars  more 
have  been  shipped  than  were  estimated. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  high 
prices  have  drawn  on  every  available 
source  of  cabbage.  According  to  the  Pro¬ 
duce  News ,  in  the  middle  of  February  the 
market  generally  estimated  that  there  were 
something  like  300  cars  left  in  New  York 
State,  but  by  the  first  of  March  360  had 
rolled  in  and  it  is  only  a  guess  how  many 
more  may  roll  before  the  season  closes. 
The  same  may  happen,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  in  the  case  of  potatoes.  States  other 
than  the  35  late  potato  producing  states 
will  almost  surely  have  some  to  ship  if 
the  price  get  high  enough. 

Government  Reports  Bullish 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  are  bullish.  One  re¬ 
port  states  that  the  holdings  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes  on  January  1,  in  growers  and 
dealers’  hands  approximated  67  million 
bushels  compared  to  119  million  bushels  ^ 
year  ago  on  the  same  date.  In  addition 
to  the  statements  relative  to  the  old  crop, 
forecasts  indicate  that  the  early  potato 
acreage  in  the  10  leading  early  producing 
states  is  10%  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
In  addition  to  that  the  crop  in  the  south 
is  late  which  means  that  the  public  will 
have  to  depend  on  the  old  crop  for  a  longer 
time.  . 

Taking  all  these  facts  then  we  have 
this  picture  (1)  estimated  short  holdings, 
(2)  a  late  and  curtailed  new  crop  and  (3) 
a  variable  market  that  will  shoot  from  one 
commodity  to  another  as  the  pocketbook 
is  affected. 

Men  in  the  trade  are  cautious  in  making 
any  statements  relative  to  the  future  and 
cautious  in  their  actions.  To  get  an  idea 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  receiver, 
F.  A.  Withington,  president  of  L.  A.  With- 
ington  Company,  prominent  potato  re¬ 
ceivers,  states  that  men  in  the  market  are 
not  inclined  to  accumulate  heavy  supplies 
but  are  keeping  stocks  moving  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  quite  freely.  They  are 
watching  developments  very  closely.  “If 
the  market  does  take  a  boom,”  says  an¬ 
other  of  the  prominent  handlers,  “there  is 


Buckeye  Cultivators 

Cultivating  with  a  Buckeye  is  the  direct  route  to  better  crops  and  bigger  profits. 
Buckeye  cultivation  means  easier  work  and  best  possible  results  —  always.  These 
highest-quality  implements  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  operation,  lightness  of 
draft,  balance  and  flexibility.  Sturdily  built  of  finest  materials,  they  insure  long 
years  of  dependable  service. 

The  Buckeye  line  is  unusually  complete.  It  includes  both  Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators,  One  and  TwoRow —  and  horse  and  tractor  drawn  machines. 

See  the  complete  line  of  Superior  farm  implements  at  your  dealer’s 
—  or  check  and  mail  coupon  below  for  circular  and  fidl  details . 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

424  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  WEEK 

March  15th  to  20th,  Inclusive 
See  the  Special  Displays  at  Your  Dealers  1 


— Grain  Drills 
— Alfalfa  Drills 
— Beet  &  Bean  Drills 

—  Corn  &Coiton  Drills 
—Com  Planters 

—  Lime  Sowers 
— Black  Hawk 

Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators 

NOTE  :  Complete 
Buckeye  line  includes  ArWrc?* 

one  and  two  -  row, - 

h  or  s  e  and  tractor , 

^walking  and  riding 
cultivators.  _ 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
424  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  covering  machines  checked. 

Name 


no  doubt  but  what  it  will  be  short  lived 
because  stocks  will  be  scraped  together 
from  every  possible  corner  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  advancing  prices. 

Southern  Crops  Later  and  Lighter 

Obviously  the  Florida  crop  is  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  situation.  Florida  potatoes  are 
rolling  in,  but  at  the  moment  they  are  a 
minor  factor.  It  will  be  at  least  a  month 
before  they  will  be  able  to  exert  any 
definite  influence.  At  the  present  time,  the 
average  consumer  who  really  breaks  or 
makes  the  market  is  reluctant  to  buy  new 
potatoes  for  the  high  prices  they  are  bring¬ 
ing,  For  instance,  the  average  housewife 


will  not  pay  12  or  15  cents  for  a  pound  of 
new  potatoes  when  she  can  get  4  or  5 
pounds  of  old  potatoes  for  a  quarter.  How¬ 
ever,  just  as  soon  as  the  price  begins  to 
climb  and  the  spread  between  the  old  and 
new  potatoes  is  reduced,  then  consumption 
begins  to  slow  up.  This  does  not  always 
happen  in  ’every  market  for  sometimes  a 
jump  causes  a  temporary  increase  and 
demand. 

Statistical  Condition  Is  Strong 

Taking  all  .things  into  consideration,  the 
potato  market  is  undoubtedly  in  a  stronger 
position  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The 
general  sentiment  is  that  we  are  not  going 


to  experience  any  price  decline  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  tangible  reason  why  we  should 
look  for  an  immediate  sharp  advance. 
Statistically  the  market  is  extremely  strong 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  less 
easy  to  interpret  the  situation.  Once  the 
shortage  begins  to  be  actually  felt  there 
is  going  to  be  a  revision  in  prices.  How; 
soon  that  will  come  no  one  knows.  The 
shortage  may  not  come  to  within  a  week  or 
two  before  the  new  crop  from  Florida  be¬ 
gins  to  pour  in,  which  would  undoubtedly 
make  the  advance  a  short  lived  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  run  for  twice 
the  period.  One  man’s  guess  is  as  good 
(Continued  on  page  322) 


$16  no) 


SOLVAY 


Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
//  Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  in' 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  tO'day 
for  FREE  copy. 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 

Potato  Cutter  Potato  Planter  Traction  Sprayer 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  One  man  machines  Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
Operates  with  both  doing  five  operations  in  4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
hands  free  for  feed-  one.  Over  twenty-three  gallon  tanks.  Many 
ing.  years’  success.  styles  of  booms. 

Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  in  stock  near  you 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue 

Box  1110,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Potato 

Machines 


potato  cotter 


RJDIN&. 

MULCHEP 


COMBINED 
HARROW- 
ROLLER 

Two  implements  in  one — two  operations  at  one  time,  and 
performed  by  one  man  with  a  single  team.  The  harrow  levels 
the  ground,-  brings  the  clods  to  the  surface  while  the  roller  crushes 
the  clods  and  packs  the  soil.  A  fine  implement  with  which  to 
prepare  the  seed  bed  for  any  cultivated  crop. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  825.  Ask  about  our  Sled  Runner 
Harrow,  Wood  Frame  ^Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  Grain 
Drills,  and  one  and  two-row  Corn  Planters.' 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  866,  YORK,  PA. 

CANADA  FIELD  PEAS 

Our  peas  are  grown  in  the  Northtwest,  and 
are  the  genuine  Canadian  variety.  Fine  to  sow 
with  Oats  and  Barley  or  to  be  plowed  under  for 
fertilizer. 

$jAj>  per  bu.  Freight  Prepaid  on  3  bu.  Bags  free. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Seed  Catalog 


“SPECIAL” 

AN  ORCHARD  FOR  $1.00 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  parcel  post 
you  12  choice  Apple  trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  6  Peach,  best  varieties.  True  to 
name.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers 
and  get  our  free  catalog. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A.  Eaton,  O. 
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Growing  Early  Plants 

How  to  Push  the  Season  Ahead 


'T’HE  best  place  to  grow  cabbage,  to¬ 
mato,  melon  and  other  plants  for 
transplanting  is  in  a  hotbed.  The  seeds 
can  be  planted  earlier,  the  light  is  better, 
and  the  temperature  can  be  controlled 
better,  than  in  the  kitchen  or  cellar.  The 
next  best  place  is  a  coldframe,  but  of 
course  seeds  can  not  be  planted  there  as 
early  as  in  the  hotbed  or  in  flats  in  the 
house. 

Good  soil  is  needed  to  grow  the  best 
plants  and  this  needs  to  be  provided  in 


Good  soil  is  essential  for  growing  good 
plants.  It  should  be  well  firmed  down  and 
marked  off  ito  rows  with  the  edge  of  a 
board.  The  seed  can  be  evenly  sown  by 
cutting  off  the  end  of  a  packet  and  shaking 
the  seed  out  slowly,  at  the  same  time  mov¬ 
ing  the  packet  back  and  forth  along  the 
row. 

the  fall  if  a  real  early  -start  is  planned. 
The  best  soil  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  sand,  good  garden  soil  and  well 
rotted  manure.  The  market  gardener 
uses  “flats”  for  growing  plants.  They 
are  shallow  boxes  about  six  inches  deep, 
12  to  18  inches  wide  and  about  30  inches 
long.  “Flats”  can  be  easily  made  from 
boxes  obtained  at  the  grocery  store,  al¬ 
though  they  will  not  be  as  permanent  as 
those  made  from  cypress  lumber. 

Transplanted  to  Give  More  Room 

Where  plants  are  grown  in  the  house, 
the  flats  should  be  turned  half  way  around 
each  day  so  that  the  light  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  evenly  as  possible  and  the  plants 
will  not  become  onesided.  The  plants 
need  plenty  of  water  but  care  is  needed 
in  supplying  it  so  as  to  prevent  “damping 
off”  a  disease  that  attacks  and  kills  the 
young  plants.  Water  thoroughly  once  in 
a  while,  preferable  on  sunny  days  when 
the  surface  of  the  dirt  will  dry  off  quickly. 
Thin  out  the  plants  so  that  they  will  have 
room  enough  to  develop  properly  or  trans- 


tem. 

plant  them  to  other  flats  as  soon  as  they 
get  crowded. 

A  comparatively  new  development  in 
growing  plants  that  are  disturbed  by  trans¬ 
planting  is  to  buy  or  make  paper  boxes. 
These  are  filled  with  soil  and  either  re¬ 
moved  from  around  the  roots  at  trans¬ 
planting  time,  or  the  box  set  right  into 
the  dirt  with  the  plant  in  it. 

Where  plants  are  transplanted  from 
flats  the  soil  should  be  well  soaked  with 


water  first  as  this  will  cause  more  dirt 
to  stick  to  the  roots  and  the  plant  will  be. 
disturbed  less  in  the  transplanting  process, 


Growing  Sweet  Clover 

YY7E  have  grown  white  sweet  clover  on 
VVour  farm  since  1918,  when  we  had 
sown  about  two  quarts  per  acre  with  red 
clover  in  April  of  that  year  in  growing 
wheat. 

On  a  16  acre  field,  on  which  had  beer, 
sown  these  two  clovers  and  two  quarts 
of  timothy  seed  with  the  wheat,  we  cut 
and  hauled  to  the  farm  40  loads  of  hay, 
and  left  uncut  enough  to  make  two  loads 
more.  Some  stalks  of  the  white  sweet 
clover  measured  7^4  feet,  and  the  farm 
agent  took  stalks  with  him  to  his  office 
of  that  length.  It  grows  very  rank,  heavy 
in  the  stalk  and  is  harder  to  cure  than 
other  hay.  Being  so  coarse  cows  do  not 
eat  readily,  but  horses  will  clean  it  up 
very  well  except  the  thick  stems.  It  makes 
very  good  pasture  or  may  be  cut  for  hay  in 
a  fair  growing  season  after  a  wheat  crop 
has  been  taken  off. 

Heavy  Seeding  Improves  Quality 

By  seeding  it  thicker  it  will  not  grow 
so  rank  or  heavy  in  the  stem,  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  before  it  is  in  full  bloom,  it  will 
not  be  so  rank,  but  may  be  harder  to  cure. 
It  is  claimed  to  make  good  pasture  when 
turned  on  early  and  will  last  a  whole  sum 
mer,  though  cows  must  learn  to  eat  it, 
and  there  seems  to  be  less  danger  from 
bloat  than  from  rank,  red  clover.  It  will 
grow  where  red  clover  will  not  grow, 
because  of  acid  condition  of  soil.  Being 


Stocky  sturdy  tomato  plants  such  at 
these  are  secured  by  good  soil,  and  careful 
attention  to  watering  and  hardening. 


a  strong  grower  with  a  long  tap  root  it 
has  a  wonderful  fertilizing  effect  on  soil 
for  the  following  crop  of  corn  or  any 
crop.  We  have  sown  some  sweet  clover 
with  alsike,  alfalfa  and  red  clover  every 
year  since  then. 

The  yellow  sweet  clover  does  not  grow 
so  tall  or  rank  as  the  white  sweet  clover, 
but  it  makes  good  hay. — J.  N.  Glover. 


An  Emergency  Hay  Crop 

In  looking  over  my  new  seeding,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  will  be  almost  a  total  loss. 
What  is  the  best  crop  I  can  use  to  grow 
some  hay  this  summer. — R.  J.  K.,  New 
York. 

YY7HERE  the  season  is  not  too  dry  a 
vv  good  yield  of  fine  hay  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  planting  oats  and  spring  vetch, 
1  bushel  of  oats  and  ^4  bushel  of  spring 
vetch  per  acre.  It  will  be  a  good  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  crop  to  inoculate  the  seed  or 
soil  for  vetch. 

A  mixture  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
also  makes  good  hay.  One  bushel  of  each 
in  sown  per  acre.  Either  of  these  two 
mixtures  should  be  out  when  the  oats  is 
in  the  milk. 

Millet  can  be  sown  later  in  the  season 
but  in  our  opinion  will  not  make  as  good 
hay  as  either  of  the  mixtures  already  give©-- 


m  m 


On  the  Farm  of  J.  D.  Calms 
St,  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Cairns  Says: 

“I  have  only  three  cows,  but  I  could  not  have  these,  were  it  not  for  the  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  a  necessity,  for  my  business  is  such  that  I  cannot  always  be  home 
for  milking  and  when  1  bought  the  machine  my  boys  were  too  young  to  milk  by 
hand.  It  has  helped  the  boys  to  grow  up'  with  enthusiasm  about  cov  e  and 
has  kept  them  interested  in  farming.  C.  It  milks  the  cows  clean  and  always 
the  same.  C.  Our  Burrell  Separator  also  is  an  absolutely  satisfactory  and 
serviceable  machine.  C,  As  far  as  trouble  goes  we  don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

Only  3  Cows— But  He  Uses  a  Burrell  Milker! 


Mr.  Cairns  has  only  three  cows — but  he 
wants  them  milked  right — he  wants  them 

milked  clean — so  he  uses  a  Burrell  Milker.  And 
there  are  thousands  like  Mr.  Cairns— dairymen  who 
have  small  farms  and  small  herds,  but  who  want  a 
milker  of  which  they  can  say— “It  Milks  the  Cows 
Clean”  and  “As  far  as  trouble  goes  ive  don’t  know 
what  it  is  ln 

That  is  why  Burrell  Milkers  are  used  in 
small  dairies  as  well  as  in  large  dairies; 
and  that  is  why  men,  like  Mr.  Cairns,  who  have  had 


long  experience  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  and  who 
are  using  the  Burrell  Milker  year  in  and  year  out. 
put  their  entire  faith  in  it. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  the  result  of  more 
than  65  years  of  improvement  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  Today,  wherever  it  is  used,  it  can  be  depen¬ 
ded  upon,  and  is  depended  upon,  to  render  superla¬ 
tive  service— af  no  higher  cost.  For  the  Burrell  Milker, 
although  in  a  class  by  itself  in  both  quality  and  per¬ 
formance,  seldom  costs  more— installed — than  in¬ 
ferior  machines — installed. 


Send  for  These  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  tells  about  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine  and  the  other  about  the  Burrell* 
Simplex  Cream  Separator.  You  should  have  both,  even  though  you  are  not  going  to 
buy  either  a  milker  or  a  separator  just  now.  If  you  ever  want  a  milker  of  which  you 
can  say,  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”,  or  a  separator  of  which  you  can  say,  “It  Skims 
the  M ilk  Clean”— then  you’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  these  catalogs.  Don’t  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that,  because  Burrell  machines  are  so  superior,  they  cost  a  lot  more. 
They  do  not.  Invest  two  cents  in  being  right,  and  send  for  these  catalogs  today. 

D.H.BURRELLXGO.lNC.  2  7  Albany  St.  LlTTLE  FALLS,  NewYoRIC 
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Cook’s  Cow  Talks 

( Continued  from  page  309) 

paying  the  feed  bill.  Feed  is  taken  off, 
cows  go  dry  and  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  carry  a  calf  because  they  are  gaining 
during  the  breeding  period  and  are  off 
in  condition  again  when  freshening  time 
comes  around.  That  dairy  can’t  meet 
competition  whether  from  east  or  west. 

Another  picture.  Cows  freshen  dur¬ 
ing  thhe  year,  are  fed  all  the  coarse  feed 
they  want  each  day  and  from  four  to 
eight  pounds  of  concentrates,  always  in 
condition.  Their  milking  machinery 
functioning  steadily,  no  change  from 
condition  to  poverty,  some  of  them  will 
hardly  go  dry  every  other  year  from 
which  no  serious  harm  comes  if  bags 
have  attention,  fed  a  part  or  wholly  up¬ 
on  home  grown  feeds.  The  owner  of 
this  herd  if  the  cows  are  fairly  well  bred 
and  he  is  otherwise  thrifty  can  with 
our  present  markets  compete  with  the 
world  and  live  like  a  king. 

I  have  fed  silage  for  over  forty  years 
and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  silage  is  a  farm  ques¬ 
tion  and  not  one  of  nutrition  in  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  milk  production.  I  have  fed 
cows  with  and  without  silage  on  every 
known  stage  of  corn  maturity,  under  all 
sorts  of  animal  conditions  and  from  this 
variety  of  experiences  my  conclusions 
are  drawn.  I  know  of  farms  in  the  east 
where  the  more  corn  is  grown,  the  less 
will  the  ow-ner  be  able  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition.  These  localities  are  as  a  rule 
farms  where  corn  must  have  the  best 
of  attention  to  secure  a  crop. 

On  the  lower  lands  where  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  temperatures  are  congenial 
corn  may  be  the  cheapest  course  feed, 
and  under  these  conditions  it  will  gen¬ 
erally  ripen  fit  for  good  silage. 

No  doubt  these  statements  will  be 
severely  criticized  but  I  want  to  repeat 
that  corn  for  silage  is  primarily  a  farm 
rather  than  a  cattle  feeding  problem. 


Why  A  Good  Bull  Is  Worth 
More 

HE  results  gained  at  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  as  a 
result  of  fifteen  years  of  breeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  bring  home  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  good  bull  is  half  of  the  herd. 
The  average  production  of  the  scrubs  at 
the  start  was  44  cans  of  milk  per  year. 
The  pure  bred  sire  used  on  these  scrubs 
resulted  in  daughters  which  gave  83%  more 
milk  and  85%  more  butter  fat.  The  grand 
daughters  in  turn  gave  180%  more  milk 
than  their  grand  dams  and  128%  more  fat. 
The  milk  measured  in  comparative  pails 
would  be : — 

Scrubs  . 31/2  pails 

Daughters . . . . .  .5/2  “ 

Granddaughters  . 3. . 8/2  “ 

The  paramount  question  then  is ;  what 
kind  of  a  bull  shall  I  select  to  increase 
the  milk  flow  over  that  of  the  dams.  Too 
many  bulls  are  bought  because  they  are 
pure  breds  and  the  results  are  a  gamble. 

The  average  production  of  the  nearest 
dams  is  often  used  as  a  selling  point  and 
is  often  misleading.  Let  us  take  as  an 
example  a  man  who  has  a  herd  averaging 
6000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  and  he 
wishes  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
prospective  daughters.  He  finds  a  bull 
w-hose  owner  advertises  that  the  bull’s  six 
nearest  dams  average  12,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year.  If  he  is  a  good  individual 
and  his  six  nearest  dams  do  averagb  around 
12,000  pounds  each,  well  and  good.  But, 
as  is  often  the  case,  one  of  these  dams 
may  have  a  record  of  2,500  pounds,  thus 
bringing  the  average  of  the  others  down 
nearer  6,000.  In  this  case  the  bull  would 
have  one  chance  in  six  of  materially 
bettering  the  herd  or  in  other  words  the 
bull  would  be  a  one  to  five  bet. 

In  selecting  a  bull  he  should  not  only 
be  a  good  individual  but  the  records  of  his 
dams  should  be  fairly  uniform  and  better 
still,  improving  with  each  generation.  The 
good  bull  costs  little  more  than  a  poor 
one  and  the  results  are  wrorth  many  times 
the  difference. — R.  J.  Clark. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


How  to  Improve 

Your  Dairy  Herd 

Get  a  pure  bred  Guernsey  Bull. 
He’ll  quickly  make  yours  a  more  val¬ 
uable,  high  producing  herd. 

Guernsey  milk  with  its  rich  flavor 
and  color  commands  a  higher  price. 

Let  us  send  you  definite  facts  and 
figures  on  profits  from  Guernsey 
breeding. 

THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

9  Grove  Street, 

Peterboro,  -  -  New  Hampshire 

8815 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age  out  of  A.  R. 
cows  and  cows  now  on  test.  Sired  by  either  a 
son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Florbatn  Laddie,  or  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Ultra  May  King.  Also  a 
few  sons  of  Forge  Hill  Warrior.  Three  nearest 
Dams  have  over  600  lbs.  B.  F. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Stannox  Farm 

A  HOME  OF  PUREBREO  GUERNSEYS  9 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  K.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


Fritzlyn  Farms 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  one  to  ten  months  old.  A.  Ft.  dams 
and  sires.  Blood  Lines:  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater  Stars  & 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Frank  Rose.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd. 

Wnte  today  for  full  description! 

FRITZLYN  FARMS 
Pipersville, . Pa. 


Auction  Sale  to  Settle  Estate 

Accredited  Herd  of  high  grade  and  registered 
Guernsey  Cattle.  Thirty-eight  head.  Three  rich¬ 
ly  bred  Sires  with  strong  show  and  A.  R.  back¬ 
ing.  Also  the  well  six  year  old  prize  winning 
Percheron  Stallion  FEI  No.  165104  Modern 
Farm  equipment,  Tools,  etc. 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1926,  10  A.  M.  at 
SPENCER'S  ACRES  FARM, 
Coxsackie,  ....  New  York 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, —  ' 

GUERNSEYS  am*  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls'* 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Phone  3787 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

We  offer  for  quick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  of  till 
great  bull  Knowsley  Gift. 

Sire:  Flinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

His  dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  in  a  day.  He  fi 
dark  roan.  Straight  and  a  fine  Individual.  Write  about  him, 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS* 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


PRICE  UP  TO  $100 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  The  American  Agriculturist” 


£18  (12) 
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Cows  Ret 
Away  Milk 


*MsmB»9a«aHsss«sias 


1  8. 


CHANGE  a  cow  from  uncomfort¬ 
able,  dirty  quarters  to  clean, 
sanitary  quarters  and  she  im¬ 
mediately  responds  with  more  milk. 

This  has  been  proved  by  thousands 
of  dairymen  and  experiment  stations. 

In  clean,  comfortable  Louden  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions  the  cow  can 
devote  to  the  manufacture  of  milk  the 
wasted  energy  that  would  be  other¬ 
wise  used  up  in  fretting  and  striving 
for  physical  comfort. 

An  increase  of  only  a  few  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  helps  many  a  cow  over 
the  profit  line  and  soon  pays  for  these 
comfortable  and  sanitary  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions.  You  profit  from 
this  increased  production  for  many 
years  because  Louden  Equipment  is  long-lived.  High 
carbon,  open-hearth  steel  tubing  and  certified  malleable 
iron  make  it  strongest  and  longest-lasting — real  quality. 

Cow  Comfort — More  Milk  to  Sell 

The  Louden  Stanchion  is  known  as  the  “pasture  com¬ 
fort”  stanchion.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it  holds  the 
cow  securely  yet  allows  her  just  enough  freedom  for 
her  necessary  natural  movements.  She  can  get  up  and 
lie  down  comfortably,  without  struggling,  worrying, 
bruising  her  knees  or  jamming  her  shoulders. 

In  addition,  the  Louden  Stanchion  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
used  successfully  in  the  feed-saving  manger  curb  —  a  feature 
that  saves  several  dollars  worth  of  feed  per  cow  each  y  ear. 

Greater  production  and  less  waste  of  feed  mean  larger  profits. 
That  is  why  so  many  thousands  of  practical  dairymen  have 
equipped  with  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Let  us  send 
you  full  information  about  them.  Write  us  today. 

Let  Us  Send  You  This  Book 

And  if  you  are  going  to  remodel  your  barn  or  build  a  new  one, 
get  a  copy  of  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book.  It  will  help  you  save 
money  and  get  a  barn  that  suits  your  needs  exactly. 

112  pages  on  methods  of  framing,  types  of  roofs,  con¬ 
crete  work,  ventilation,  floor  plans,  etc.  Shows  50 
up-to-date  barns.  Sent  post  paid  to  farm  owners  and 
without  charge.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Louden  Manure 

Carrier  takes  out 
big  loads:  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Easiiyin- 
stalledinanybam. 


Louden  Water  Bowls  in¬ 
crease  milk  flow  within  24 
hours.  Lengthen  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  Pay  big  profits. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
4506  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  Albany ,  N.Y.  Chicago ,  111.  SL  Paul,  Minn . 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN5 


Send  Coupon  for  Quick  Reply 


Louden, 4506Conrt  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me  postpaid  and  without  obligation, 
information  on 


Name 

Louden  Stalls  &  Stanchions 
Louden  Water  Bov/ls 

Louden  Manure  Carriers 

Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 

Town. 

RFD. . 

I  have*  •  *  •  •  •  ■  tin  cows  •*•*,.  houses 

1  Increase  Your  Share 

of  the  Milk  Check 

The  part  of  the  milk  check  that  stays  with  you 
measures  your  profit. 

Using  the  Empire  Milking  Machine,  with  its 
sucking-calf  action,  scores  of  dairymen  report 
that  they  get  more  milk  per  day,  that  the  lacta- 
pMHtyus.  tion  period  of  their  cows  is  lengthened,  and  that 
they  can  cut  out  a  hired  man  who  costs  $15  to 
$20  a  week  and  add  his  wages  to  their  share  of 
the  milk  check.  — 

Let  me  send  you  copies  of  their  letters,  my  book 
"How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  and  my  New 
Deferred  Payment  Plan  that  allows  you  to  pay 
for  the  Empire  Milking  Machine  while  it  is  sav¬ 
ing  and  earning  money  for  you.  Don’t  delay, 
write  today. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
78  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Other  Empire  Farm 
Machinery 

Empire  Water  Systems 
B.  B.  Marvel  Cream 
Separators 


EMPIRE 

TNADE  HAW  AEOTU. 

Milking  Machines 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY  — FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  if.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry ,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

(ITSELMAN  BROS.  BoxgOS  MUNCiE,  INDIANA 


Meridale  Farm  Manager  Dis¬ 
cusses  Island  V  .  American 
Jerseys 

TN  a  talk  recently  delivered  before  the 
Chester  Country  Cattle  Club,  Mr. 
P.  A.  Dutton,  Manager  of  Meridale  farms 
gave  an  interesting  comparison  of  Island 
and  American  Jerseys. 

Mr.  Dutton  stated  that  at  one  time  he 
was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  American 
Jerseys,  but  that  experience  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  Island  cattle  are  little 
if  any  smaller  than  American  Jerseys,  that 
they  are  finer,  and  that  they  take  the  prizes 
in  the  show  ring  and  have  a  better  sale. 

Concerning  production,  Mr.  Dutton  said 
that  in  comparing  records  between  the 
Island  and  American  Jerseys  in  the  Meri¬ 
dale  herd,  he  found  less  than  five  pounds 
of  fat  in  favor  if  the  Island  type.  Seventy- 
two  daughters  of  Dairylike  Majesty  have 
an  average  production  of  510  pounds  of 
fat.  Records  at  Meridale  are  now  made 
with  timothy  hay.  According  to  Mr.  Dut¬ 
ton,  they  realize  that  larger  records  could 
be  made  with  clover  and  alfalfa  hay,  but 
they  are  convinced  that  timothy  reduces 
breeding  troubles  to  a  minimum. 

In  commenting  on  the  trend  in  breeding, 
Mr.  Dutton  said  that  the  present  demand 
is  for  a  cow  of  good  size,  with  straight 
back  line,  a  good  tail  setting,  a  body  large 
enough  to  support  heavy  production,  a 
good  udder  with  well  placed  teats,  and  all 
combined  with  a  maximum  of  type  and 
finish.  It  is  difficult  to  get  all  these  things 
in  one  cow  but  they  must  be  linked  to¬ 
gether  to  get  a  winner.  So  the  trend,  to¬ 
day  is  to  produce  a  cow  with  maximum 
production  combined  with  maximum  type 
and  finish. 


Disinfectants  for  Milking 
Machines 

What  Is  the  most  satisfactory  all  around 
disinfectant  for  using  to  keep  milking  ma¬ 
chine  teat  cups  and  tubes  clean.  How  is 
chloride  of  lime  used? — G.  L.  D.,  New  York. 

rT'’HE  Geneva  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends  Chloride  of  lime  and  salt.  A 
number  of  commercial  solutions  are  very 
similar  in  their  action  and  are  equally  satis¬ 
factory  where  used  with  brine. 

Chloride  of  lime  can  be  purchased  in 
12  ounce  cans,  care  being  taken  to  see 
that  the  can  is  not  rusted,  nor  the  powder 
lumpy.  A  single  can  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  added  to  a  gallon  of  water  in  t.  earthen 
crock  and  stirred  thoroughly.  After  stand¬ 
ing  a  few  hours  the  white  powder  settles 
to  the  bottom.  The  tubes  and  teat  cups 
can  be  kept  in  a  thirty  gallon  jar  which  is 
filled  with  clean  water,  to  which  30  or  40 
pounds  of  salt  is  added,  and  a  pint  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  solution  already  mentioned 
is  added  twice  a  week. 

Brine  alone  will  keep  "the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  in  fairly  good  condition  but  some 
kinds  of  bacteria  thrive  in  salt  solutions. 
The  chloride  of  lime  or  commercial  disin¬ 
fectant  alone  are  not  satisfactory  because 
they  weaken  rapidly.  Clean  milk  can  be 
produced  with  milking  machines  but  care 
is  required  not  only  to  keep  the  solution 
clean  and  of  the  right  strength,  but  also 
to  keep  the  machines  clean.  The  steriliz¬ 
ing  solution  will  not  reach  bacteria  that 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  dirt. 

The  requirements  for  a  disinfectant  for 
teat  cups  are  rather  severe.  It  must  be 
non-poisonous.  It  must  not  injure  rubber, 
and  it  must  not  leave  an  objectionable 
flavor  or  odor  in  the  milk.  Chloride  of 
lime  and  salt  meets  all  these  requirements 
and  will  give  good  results  if  directions  are 
followed. 


Properly  Cured  Hay  Necessary 
for  Healthy  Cows 

CEVERAL  Experiment  Stations  have 
discovered  that  green  pasture  grass  is 
important  in  supplying  a  vitamin  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  cow  to  assimilate 
minerals.  Other  Stations  have  discovered 
that  calves  will  not  develop  properly  un¬ 
less  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  rough- 
age  in  their  ration. 

The  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  some 


You  pay  once  only  for  any 
Concrete  Farm  Improvement 


How  Much 
Mud  Do  You 
Track  In? 


No  other  improvement 
around  the  house  will 
please  your  wife  more 
than  a  concrete  walk 
and  pavement  at  the 
back  door. 

It  will  save  hours  of 
hard  labor  by  keeping 
floors  and  rugs— in  fact, 
the  entire  house,  clean. 
And  you  only  have  to 
build  a  concrete  walk 
once. 

Complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  building 
concrete  walks  and 
floors  as  well  as  many 
other  farm  improve¬ 
ments  of  concrete  is  con¬ 
tained  in  our  illustrated 
booklet,  “Concrete 
Around  the  Home.” 
Write  for  free  copy 
today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  30  CITIES 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  all  know  it  pay» 
to  sow  double,  re- 
cleaned,  h  e  a  v  y  , 
g  seed.  We  have  it 
and  it  does  not  cost  you  any  more. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  Timothy,  $4.50  per 
bushel.  Freight  prepaid  on  5  bushels. 
Bags  free. 

Your  money  back  if  it  does  not  please  you  when 
you  see  it.  Send  for  sample  and  our  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY 

plump,  high  germinati 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Merit 

proved  by  time 


Twenty  years  and  a  Globe  Silo 
is  still  in  service.  Why?  They 
are  built  of  the  finest  materials 
—spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  match¬ 
ing  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Not 
only  now,  but  a  generation  from 
now.  The  extension  roof  makes 
a  Globe  Silo  the  cheapest  per 
ton  capacity — an  exclusive  Globe 
feature.  Increases  value  of  farm. 
Durable,  convenient  and  profit¬ 
able — these  are  the  time-proved 
merits  of  a  Globe.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  price-list;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Bsi  t  (Jsadilla,  New  York 


Making  and 
Marketing  Milk 


DAIRY  FARMING 

By  C.  H.  Eckles  and  G.  F.  Warren 

A  complete  manual  on  dairy  farming, 
written  especially  for  the  use  of  stud¬ 
ents.  It  will  prove  highly  useful  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  wish  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  successful 
operation  of  dairy  farms. 

Postpaid  $1.60 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

_ 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
0apt.607-B  Frederick,  MdL 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues,  Curbs,  Filled 
Tendons,  Soreness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain.  Does  not 
blister,  remove  the  hair  or  lay  up  the  horse, 
$2.50  a  bottle"  at  druggists  or  delivered. 

Book  1  R  free 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. ,  B79  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 


SWEET  CLOVER  BLOSSOM 

Sweet  Clover  is  coming  into  general  use  as  a 
•oil  renovator — as  pasture  for  all  stock — to_  in¬ 
oculate  the  soil  for  alfalfa.  Our  stock  is  scarified 
and  clean. 

$8.75  per  bu.  Freight  paid  on  2  bu.  Bags  free 
Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 


mak e  money] 

Pulling  stumpsfor  yourself 
*nd  others  with“Hercules“ 
— the  fastest  easiest  op- 
gating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— Down.  I 


1123 


'  -.  .  •-*  .  .  "T.  .  .  . 

Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Q  ufc  k  fo  r  Agent ’s  Offer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
la  my  new  special  agent's  offoV* 
Also  get  ray  new  big  catalog — £r«g, 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  CantervHle,  8ow$ 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
.mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


dairymen,  whether  the  vitamins  or  the 
roughage  was  the  important  part  of  pas¬ 
ture  grass  and  hay.  Professor  Hart  of 
Michigan  has  recently  done  some  work 
that  demonstrates  that  in  the  vitamin  in 
grass  or  good  hay  is  necessary,  and  that 
the  method  of  curing  hay  has  a  big  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  amount  of  this  vitamin  that 
is  retained  in  the  cured  hay. 

Heifers  were  fed  a  good  grain  ration, 
were  turned  out  in  the  sunshine  every 
day  that  it  was  not  cloudy,  but  were  given 
a  roughage  very  poor  in  quality.  One 
heifer  died  with  a  convulsion  after  270 
days  of  this  ration.  Some  calved  pre¬ 
maturely,  some  gave  birJi  to  dead  calves 
and  several  had  retained  afterbirth.  The 
heifers  had  swollen  joints  and  were  stiff 
and  lame. 

The  addition  of  cod  liver  oil  to  such 
a  ration  for  one  heifer  had  a  remarkable 
effect  on  her  health,  but  although  she  car¬ 
ried  her  calf  for  the  full  time,  the  calf 
was  born  blind  and  paralyzed. 

Cure  Hay  With  Little  Exposure  to 
Sunlight 

Hay  that  is  cured  with  as  little  exposure 
to  sunlight  as  possible  retains  much  of  the 
vitamin  mentioned.  The  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion  says  that  feeding  good  quality  hay 
will  do  more  to  keep  the  cows  in  good 
health  during  the  winter  than  any  other 
one  factor,  and  that  the  feeding  of  mineral 
supplements  is  of  little  value  unless  the 
vitamin  mentioned  is  supplied  either  in 
pasture  or  well  cured  hay. 

A  trial  has  also  shown  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  ration  and  the 
shedding  of  hair.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  cows  shed  their  hair  in  the 
spring,  but  cows  fed  a  ration  lacking  in 
green  feed  or  good  hay  never  shed  their 
coats.  When  cod  liver  oil  was  added  to 
the  ratiori  they  soon  shed  their  old  hair. 
Sunlight  or  mineral  mixtures  did  not  cause 
shedding  unless  the  cows  also  received 
green  grass  or  well' cured  hay. 


When  a  Cow  Chokes 

T  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  the  old  reliable 

for  a  long  time.  Have  taken  it  for  28 
years,  and  my  father  before  me,  and  I  am 
now  73  years  old,  and  have  been  a  farmer 
most  of  my  life,  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  good  old  St.  Lawrence  County.  I  have 
got  a  great  many  good  things  from  the 
paper  and  now  will  pass  along  one  of  the 
things  I  have  never  known  to  fail  and  I 
have  had  many  chances  to  try  it  for  my¬ 
self  and  neighbors. 

When  a  cow  chokes,  reach  your  right 
hand  over  the  cow’s  neck,  take  her  by  the 
under  jaw,  turn  her  head  toward  you  and 
have  about  a  pint  of  hot  water  as  hot  as 
you  can  hold  your  hand  in  and  turn  it  into 
the  cows  ear  that  is  upon  top  as  soon  as 
the  water  is  in,  let  her  head  go.  She  will 
shake  her  head  and  blow  and  out  comes 
the  object;  the  muscles  relax  in  the  throat 
and  that  lets  them  throw  out  the  object. 
I  have  had  a  great  many  cases  of  choke 
for  myself  and  neighbors  and  I  never 
knew  it  to  fail.  So  pass  it  along.  Long 
life  to  the  old  A. A.  I  always  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  don't  know  which  is 
best  for  it  is  all  good. — W.  L.  New  York. 


A  Remedy  for  Persistent  Sores 

TF  you  have  a  horse  or  a  cow  that  has 
■*'  a  sore  on  it  that  humors  up  and  can’t 
be  healed,  try  the  following  method: 
Take  some  blue  stone,  pound  it  up  as 
fine  as  you  can  with  a  hammer  pounding 
enough  to  make  a  poultice  the  size  of 
the  sore.  Then  milk  some  fresh  milk 
on  it — just  enough  to  dampen  it  and 
keep  it  together.  Put  .his  on  the  sore 
and  tie  it  on  so  it  won’t  come  off,  leav¬ 
ing  it  on  over  night.  The  next  morning 
it  will  be  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  A  good 
healing  salve  is  to  take  some  mutton 
suet  and  rend  it  out  on  the  stove  and 
apply  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Let 
this  cool.  This  will  heal  and  clean  at 
the  same  time.  This  bluestone  poultice 
and  salve  can  be  used  on  man  as  well  as 
beast. — T.  J.  B. 
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If  Cows  CouldTalk 

^7/tilh  me  with 
a  DcLaval 

They  would  Say 

IT  IS  a  fact  proved  by  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  on  more  than  half  a  million 
cows,  that  the  cows  like  it  better  than  any 
other  method  of  milking. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this  question 
was  asked :  “How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows?” 
98.52%  answered  this  question  favorably* 
358  said  “Fine.” 

804  “  “All  right.” 

143  “  “Good.” 

138  “  “  Better  than  hand  milking.” 

All  the  rest  —  except  13  out  of  1*6®  — 
gave  favorable  answers. 

The  De  Laval  pleases  the  cows  because  it 
milks  them  with  the  same  uniform,  gentle  and 
soothing  hut  stimulating  action  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  without  variation.  Cows  almost  / 
invariably  produce  more  milk  when  milked  the  ^ 
De  Laval  Way  than  with  any  other  method, 
and  f  wcers  say  they  have  less  udder  and 
teat  trouble  with  a  De  Laval.  And  of 
course  the  De  Laval  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  is  easy  to  keep  in 


a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 


<? 


De  Laval  Milker 

<lhe  Better  Way  of  Milking 


|De  Laval  Cream  Separator  | 

The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.’’ 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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Wfie  Cutfer7fiat2>oesMfCic§, 

«  Cutter  never  clogged  and  we  had 

no  trouble  with  it  whatsoever,”  writes 
p.  C.  Petersen,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  after 
two  years’  use  of  a  Papec  Cutter.  The  Feeding 
mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  man 
is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table,  saying 
the  wages  of  one  man,  and  doing  a  better  job. 

Needs  Less  Power — Lasts  Longer 

Any  good  two-plow  tractor  will  run  an  N-13  or  L-16 
Papec  Cutter  to  capacity  without  danger  of  clogging. 
Where  there  is  no  tractor,  the  R-ip  Papec  can  be  used  with 
any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.p.  or  more.  The 
Papec  lasts  a  great  many  years  with  very  little  upkeep 
cost.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Southboro,  Mass.,  bought  his  Papec 
Cutter  in  1917,  cut  from  25  to  30  acres  of  corn  every 
year,  also  lots  of  hay  and  straw  for  bedding  and 
eight  years  writes:  “To  date  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 
repairs.” 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

It  shows  why  the  Papec  ha9  won  the  praise  of  men  who  know 
machinery.  It  demonstrates  that  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
or  two  seasons  under  favorable  conditions. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 


Ill  Main  Street 
Shortsville  New  York 

Over  jo  Distributing  Centers 
Assure  Prompt  Service 
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—To  Make  the  Best 
Use  Of  Corn — 


FEED  IT  WITH  LINSEED  MEAL.  With  com  low  in  price,  the 
logical  outlet  is  in  feeding  it — selling  it  “on  the  hoof.” 

But  the  danger  lies  in  getting  an  unbalanced  ration — too  much 
carbohydrates,  insufficiently  balanced  with  the  proper  protein  con¬ 
centrates.  Which  protein  will  prove  the  most  profitable  in  balancing 
a  heavy  corn  ration?  Let  these  men  tell  you: 


Mr.  Fred  Stemm,  Head  Cattle 
Buyer  for  Swift  &  Co.,  says:  “For 
a  concentrate  in  connection  with 
corn,  you  can’t  beat  Linseed  Meal 
for  cattle  feeding.” 

Frank  H.  Shields,  Cattleman,  of 
Lewistown,  Ill.,  writes:  “Linseed 
Meal  has  a  tendency  to  improve  di¬ 
gestion,  sharpen  the  appetite,  give 
the  hair  a  more  glossy  appearance, 
and  make  cattle  sell  better  when 
sent  to  market.” 

R.  J.  Barrett,  Cattleman,  Dallas 
Center,  Iowa,  says:  “Linseed  Meal 
shortens  the  finishing  period  thirty 
to  forty  days  over  straight  corn  and 
clover  hay.” 


Bill  Burns,  Sheep  Buyer  for 
Alexander,  Conover  fe?  Martin,  Chi¬ 
cago,  writes:  “Millions  of  bushels 
of  corn  have  been  wasted  because 
Linseed  Meal  was  not  used  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration.” 

L.  C.  Shuman,  Dairyman,  White 
Water,  Wis.,  says:  “Linseed  Meal  is 
the  cheapest  feed  on  the  market,  con¬ 
sidering  the  returns.  I  think  I  can 
double  my  money  by  feeding  it.” 

M.  C.  McClung,  Dairyman,  Ru¬ 
pert,  W.  Va.,  writes:  “The  cow 
using  Linseed  Meal  can  use  a 
greater  quantity  of  other  feed,  keep 
at  it  longer,  and  keep  in  better 
condition.” 


..  t 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  PROFIT  is  often  realized  in  feeding  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal.  It  pays  splendidly  in  feeding  to  ALL  CLASSES  OF  FARM 
ANIMALS, — cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  horses.  Send  for  the  books 
listed  in  the  Coupon  below  and  find  out  how. 


Linseed  Crushers  Mea!  Advertising  Committee  SZ 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  bool t?  I  have  chec\ed,  with  an  “X”  below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  tola 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.”  Name. . . . . . . 

□  Booklet,  ‘‘How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town . . . . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding— “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  R.  F.  D . . State . 

w-  —  '  v*tm  .  .  _ 

Feed  aHIS/  Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 

EAL 


130— FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 130 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  eross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
«ross,  all  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs. 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  eld,  $6.50  each. 

ALso  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  week? 

eld,  $  7  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  hare  them  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St-  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

90— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 90 

FFFniNr.  PIflQ  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
A  LiLUinu  1  1VJD  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
eross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$8.75  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  sbij  any  mnnber  oi 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 
return  at  my  expense. 

A-  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


POWER  MILKER 
Complete 

with  Gasoline  Engine  Off 
Electric  Motor.  Ready  to  milk 
when  you  get  it.  Send  for  sensa¬ 
tional  offer!  Milk  8  to  40  cows  an 
hour — easy.  Milks  the  human  way. 

Easy  on  the  cows.  Easy  to  clean. 

Costs  Notbing  to  Install.  No 

pipes  nor  rods  used — ready  to  milk  when  uncrated. 
Immense  sales  and  enormous  factory  production 
make  possible  this  low  offer.  Only  shipped  on  30  days’ 
trial.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 
Cash  or  easy  terms — a  whole 
year  to  pay.  Write  today  for 

FREE  BOOK  S 

Milkers.”  Get  your  copy  new. 

OTTAWA  MFC. CO. 

Box  617  Magee  Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Caring  for  Spring  Pigs 


Most  Economical  Gams  Made  Belore  Weaning 

'"‘PHE  first  and  most  By  F.  E.  FERRIN  if  the  hair  on  the  pigs’ 

important  point  loses  its  smoothness 


concerning  the  care  of  small  pigs  is, — 
Do  you  like  the  job?  If  you  do,  the 
pigs  will  be  given  the  chances  they  de¬ 
serve  to  get  a  good  start  in  a  cold  and 
cheerless  world.  If  you  don’t  like  to  lose 
sleep,  if  you  haven’t  the  patience  to  spend 
hours  in  seeing  that  'the  newly  arrived 
pigs  Start  life  without  being  chilled  and 
empty  of  stomach;  then  raising  pigs  is  a 
job  someone  else  can  do  better  than  you. 
But  supposing  that  you  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  some  time  and  work  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  partially  helpless  brood ; 
that  you  take  a  delight  in  trying  to  save 
as  many  as  possible  of  each  litter,  then 
you  will  make  a  success  of  the  work  a-  d 
your  neighbors  will  say,— I  don’t  see  how 
John  does  it.  He  always  has  such  good 
luck  with  his  pigs  while  more  of  mine 
die  than  live. 

Farrowing  Pen  No  Place  for  a  Bad 
Temper 

What  is  your  mental  attitude  toward  the 
sow  and  her  offspring?  Do  you  approach 
the  pen  with  a  pitchfork  in  your  hand  and 
forceful  words  already  on  tap  to  release 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  unfriendly  reception? 
If  you  do,  there  will  be  frequent  fights 
and  more  often  than  otherwise  you  will  not 
come  out  with  even  as  credible  a  finish 
as  a  draw.  Then,  you  are  no  hog  man 
and  you  will  probably  make  more  money 
in  another  line  of  endeavor. 

But  if  you  have  a  genuine  friendly  in¬ 
terest  in  the  brood  sow  and  her  troubles; 
if  you  enter  the  farrowing  pen  quietly, 
anticipating  no  quarrel  and  resolved  to 
forget  you  have  a  temper,  you  will  rarely 
make  an  immediate  exit  over  the  top  of 
the  partition.  The  brood  sow  could  give 
the  professor  of  psychology  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  sizing  up  a  man’s  mental  attitude 
if  he  only  could  communicate  with  her. 
The  farrowing  house  is  one  of  the  two 
most  disastrous  places  on  the  farm  to  re¬ 
lease  a  grouch  and  exhibit  a  bad  temper. 
As  many  know,  the  other  unfavorable 
location  for  displaying  inherent  quarrel¬ 
someness  is  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse. 


and  glossiness,  in  addition  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  sow,  each  pig  should  be 
given  a  teaspoonful  of  mineral  oil. 

When  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old  the 
pigs  need  exercise.  Access  to  the  out¬ 
doors  and  the  sunshine  is  the  best  place 
for  them.  If  the  weather  is  bad  the  alley- 
way  in  the  house  can  be  used  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  ground.  Sometime,  it  is  necessary 
to  chase  the  pigs  with  a  sack  or  a  broom 
to  make  them  stir  about  if  the  house  is 
cold  or  they  have  begun  to  get  too  fat. 
Thumps  causes  the  loss  of  many  pigs. 
There  is  no  good  treatment.  Prevention 
consists  in  trying  to  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  more  milk  than  is  good  for  them  the 
first  two  weeks  and  in  forcing  them  to 
exercise  to  avoid  the  over-fat  condition. 

When  the  sow  begins  to  show  a  loss  of 
weight,  from  suckling  her  litter  _she  can 
be  fed  all  her  appetite  demands.  Shelled 
corn  is  the  most  suitable  grain  if  it  is 
properly  supplemented  by  a  good  slop. 
Corn  is  rich  and  high  in  energy  and  a  fine 
feed  if  used  with  proper  judgment.  Bran 
needs  to  be  supplied  in  small  amounts  only 
and  is  not  necessary  if  the  shorts  are  of  a 
bulky  nature.  The  slop  should  not  be  thin 
and  watery  but  may  be  reasonably  thick 
and  composed  partly  of  skim  milk  if  this 
is  available.  A  good  grade  of  alfalfa  hay 
is  much  appreciated  in  small  quantities  by 
the  sow  and  helps  in  producing  milk.  Milk 
flow  can  be  stimulated  in  sows  just  as  it 
can  in  cows  by  judicious  feeding  and  the 
policy  of  feeding  the  sow  should  now  be 
to  get  her  to  give  all  the  milk  possible  for 
the  pigs  which  are  old  enough  to  use  it 
to  good  advantage. 

Early  Gains  are  Cheapest 

The  gains  of  pigs  before  they  are 
weaned  are  the  cheapest  they  make  at  any 
period  of  their  lives.  By  the  time  the 
litters  are  three  weeks  old  several  sows 
and  their  pigs  are  usually  running  together. 
A  creep  to  let  the  little  pigs  eat  slop  and 
grain  undisturbed  by  the  sows  pays  good 
dividends.  At  this  time  the  danger  of 
thumps  is  largely  over. 


First  Care  of  the  Brood  Sow 

For  a  few  hours  after  fa.  owing  a  brood 
sow  is  feverish  and  irritable.  Water  only, 
with  no  feed  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  is  the  best  schedule  to  start  on. 
Sometimes  the  pigs  need  to  be  helped  to 
nurse,  especially  to  see  that  the  smaller 
ones  get  some  milk  to  put  strength  into 
them  to  help  in  elbowing  their  way  at  the 
lunch  counter.  It  is  remarkable  how  con¬ 
sistently  the  larger  stronger  pigs  appro¬ 
priate  the  teats  nearest  the  sow’s  fore 
legs.  Nobody  seems  to  know  how  they  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
choicest  locations.  If  in  fighting  to  hold 
the  places  they  have  chosen  the  pigs 
scratch  each  other  or  the  sow,  it  is  well 
to  nip  off  the  ends  of  the  four  needle 
teeth  or  pig  tusks.  This  will  help  in  over¬ 
coming  the  restlessness  of  the  sow  and 
possibly  save  some  of  the  pigs  from  being 
trampled. 

Generosity  in  feeding  the  sow  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  unless  the  litter  is 
large  is  mistaken  kindness.  If  she  is  a 
good  mother  the  pigs  do  not  need  all  the 
milk  she  will  produce  and  they  will  quickly 
become  fat  and  subject  to  thumps  from 
too  much  feed.  If  the  sow  is  kept  just 
hungry  enough  not  to  be  restless  and  root¬ 
ing  about  her  pen  in  search  of  feed  the 
pigs  will  be  better  for  it.  A  thin  slop  of 
water  and  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  shorts 
and  one-third  bran  is  good  for  the  bulk 
of  the  ration.  Only  grain  enough  to  satisfy 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  sow’s  appetite  is 
desirable.  This  can  be  one-half  oats  and 
one-half  corn. 

Sometimes  the  sow  becomes  constipated 
and  through  the  milk  the  pigs  are  affected 
in  the  same  way.  If  noticed  in  time,  a 
handful  of  Glauber’s  salts  in  the  feed 
given  the  sow  will  correct  the  trouble.  If 
j  this  condition  is  neglected  and  especially 


Most  of  the  pigs  which  reach  a  month 
of  age  should  live  to  go  to  market.  The 
big  losses  amounting  to  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  of  the  live  pigs  farrowed  come 
in  the  first  thirty  days  of  their  lives.  The 
greatest  care  and  the  biggest  returns  are 
both  coupled  with  the  critical  thirty  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  pigs’  lives. 

It  may  ound  discouraging  to  mention 
such  heavy  losses  as  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  occurring  in  the  first  month.  These 
are  of  course  average  figures  and  the  man 
who  likes  his  job  and  works  at  it  cheer- 
fully  and  willingly  may  reasonably  expect 
better  results  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
put  forth. 


Skim  Milk  for  Pigs 

rTHE  feeding  value  of  skim  milk  is 
influenced  by  age  of  pigs,  kind  of 
ration  with  which  used,  whether  the 
pigs  have  green  pasture  or  green  feed, 
and  other  factors.  It  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  weanling  pigs. 

About  three  pounds  of  milk  will  bal¬ 
ance  each  pound  of  grain  for  pigs 
weighing  50  to  100  pounds,  with  some¬ 
what  more  milk  for  lighter  pigs,  two 
pounds  for  those  weighing  100  to  150 
pounds,  and  less  for  those  weighing 
more  than  150  pounds. 

W.  L.  Robison,  in  charge  of  swine 
investigation  at  the  Ohio  Station,  says 
that  9  or  10  pounds  of  skimmilk  is 
worth  as  much  as  one  pound  of  tank¬ 
age,  .when  used  as  the  only  protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  grain  for  fattening  shotes. 
It  is  worth  much  more  when  used  to  re¬ 
place  part  of  the  tankage.  A  little  less 
than  one-half  gallon  of  milk  per  head 
daily  with  half  the  usual  amount  of  tank¬ 
age  with  corn  showed  a  value  of  59 
cents  a  100  pounds  for  the  milk. 
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What  Farmers  Can  Do  to 
Reduce  Taxes 

( Continued  from  page  309) 

tipon  the  splendid  progress  it  has  made 
in  reducing,  taxes.  Just  recently  Con¬ 
gress  has  voted  to  reduce  the  federal 
manufacturer’s  tax  on  automobiles  and 
■tj  do  away  entirely  with  the  federal  tax 
jn  trucks,  automobile  tires  and  other 
repair  parts.  This  is  something  that 
American  Agriculturist  has  advocated 
for  a  long  time  and  it  will  result  in  sav¬ 
ing  to  every  farmer  who  owns  a  car  or 
truck,  or  who  contemplates  buying  one. 

The  State  Tax  Situation 

As  we  get  nearer  home,  the  more 
pressing  becomes  the  tax  problem.  The 
Federal  taxes  are  being  rapidly  reduced, 
but  the  State  taxes  are  increasing.  The 
Michigan  Farmer  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  only  four  years  ago  the 
cost  of  government  was  divided  ap¬ 
proximately  60  per  cent  for  Federal 
Government  and  40  per  cent  for  Local 
and  State  Governments.  Now  this 
ratio  has  been  more  than  reversed,  the 
Federal  Government  requiring  but  36 
per  cent  of  our  total  taxation,  while 
the  Local  and  State  Government  taxes 
60  per  cent!  New  York  State  has  more 
than  doubled  its  expenditures  in  the 
brief  space  of  ten  years  and  the  county, 
township  and  district  taxes  have  multi¬ 
plied  themselves  from  three  to  five  tim.s 
during  the  same  period. 

Here  are  topics  for  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  under  the  general  subject  of 
State  Taxes: 

FIRST— SHOULD  THE  DIRECT 
STATE  TAX  ON  REAL  ESTATE 
BE  ABOLISHED?  A  man  and  a  wife 
residing  in  the  State  of  New  York  may 
have  $41,666.66  and  have  it  all  invested 
at  six  per  cent  and  pay  no  direct  t..x 
while  a  person  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital  in  real  estate  in  either  city  or 
country,  is  compelled  to  pay  at  least 
$1,612.50.  Every  man  and  his  wife  who 
reside  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
jointly  pay  personal  income  ta.-  on  an 
income  of  $3,000.00  or  more,  have  had 
their  total  income  tax  reduced  since 
1920  in  various  percentages  ranging  from 
27  per  cent  to  72  per  cent,  while  the 
general  taxpayers  in  Cortland  in  the 
same  time  have  had  their  general  tax 
increased  38.7  per  cent.  There  is  any 
amount  of  argument  for  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  direct  State  Tax  on  real 
estate  and  for  maintaining  the  tax  on 
income  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary 
State  expenditures.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  carried  a  great  deal  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  this  subject. 

SECOND— SHOULD  A  TAX  BE 
LEVIED  ON  GASOLINE  IN 
ORDER  THAT  THE  INCOME  OF 
THE  TAX  MAY  BE  USED  TO 
CONSTRUCT  AND  MAINTAIN 
HIGHWAYS?  We  think  that  so  much 
has  been  said'  in  this  paper  and  by  the 
farm  organizations,  on  this  subject  that 
farm  people  are  convinced  of  the  good 
sense  of  this  move.  While  farmers 
would  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
tax  on  gasoline,  the  reduction  of  high¬ 
way  taxes  would  offset  their  gas  tax 
many  times  over.  All  states  in  the 
Union  has  a  gas  tax  except  three,  one 
of  which  is  New  York.  Thousands  of 
tnotorists  from  other  states  wear  out 
our  roads  without  paying  a  cent  to 
maintain  them. 

THIRD— SHOULD  ANY  PROP¬ 
ERTY  BE  EXEMPTED  FROM 
TAXATION?  The  exemptions  on  real 
property  alone  in  New  York  State 
amounts  to  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  property  in  the  State.  There 
are  constant  proposals  being  made  to 
carry  the  exemption  of  property  from 
taxation  still  farther.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  great  housing  properties 
in  New  York  City  and  exempt  them 
from  taxation.  American  Agriculturist 
has  maintained  that  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
emption  is  unfair  and  wrong  and  that 
no  more  exemption  should  be  granted. 
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SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  plus  high  protein  con¬ 
centrates,  makes  milk  most  economically  and  turns  a  certain 
sure  profit  for  the  dairyman. 

W.  F.  Whittier,  Stockdale  Guernsey  Farm,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  writes: 

“With  my  milking  herd  I  use  the  following  mixture: — 

800  lbs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  200  lbs.  Gluten 
Feed,  200  lbs.  Oil  Meal.  My  herd  returns  me  $3.26 
for  every  dollar  expended  for  feed,  which  is  very 
satisfactory  indeed.” 

SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  improve  the  value 
of  high  protein  feeds  and  rations  by  widening  their  variety, 
adding  to  their  palatability,  enriching  their  mineral  content,  and 
increasing  their  total  food  value. 

MOST  OF  ALL,  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  WILL 
DISTINCTLY  LOWER  FEED  COSTS,  MAINTAINING 
HIGHEST  PRODUCTION  and  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  stands  ready  to  serve 
every  dairyman.  Get  your  needed  supply  today. 

Sold  by  Feed  Dealers.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 


The  Quaker  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  -  -  -  24%  Protein 


Big  Q  Dairy  Ration 
Quaker  Dairy  Feed  - 


•  20%  Protein 

-  16%  Protein 


The  Quaker  Qars  (Jmtpany 


Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Find  out  what  property  is  exempted  in 
your  own  neighborhood  and  discuss  it 
at  your  local  meetings. 

FOURTH— THE  QUESTION  OF 
GOOD  SCHOOLS.  The  education  of 
our  children  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  it  is 
a  burden  cheerfully  borne  by  all  of  those 
who  have  the  children’s  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation  at  heart,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  money  for  schools  is 
well  expended.  American  Agriculturist 
has  worked  for  rural  school  legislation 
which  would  give  to  local  rural  districts 
more  money  from  the  State.  There  are 
thousands  of  districts  in  the  State  that 
are  unable,  by  local  taxation,  to  maintain 
good  schools  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  assessed  valuations  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
American  Agriculturist,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  year,  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
nine  million  dollars  a  year  of  State  money 
to  help  rural  district  schools.  The  poorer 
the  district,  the  larger  the  help  will  be. 

FIFTH— WHAT  ABOUT  GOOD 
ROADS?  All  farmers  want  good  roads 
and,  like  schools,  the  only  question  is,  do 
we  get  benefit  for  the  money  expended. 
American  Agriculturist  believes  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  times  of  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  and  ruinous  taxation,  we  should  hold 
up  the  building  of  good  roads  for  the  time 
being,  particularly  of  the  long  trunk  lines. 
We  believe,  also,  that  good  serviceable 
roads  can  be  built  at  less  than  the  tremend¬ 
ous  costs  that  the  State  is  put  to  in  build¬ 
ing  the  trunk  lines.  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  had  a  most  excellent  discussion  on  this 
problem  in  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
we  began  to  build  good  roads  leading  off 
from  the  trunk  lines  to  those  farmers  in 
the  side  valleys  and  on  the  hills  who  have 
paid  their  big  share  of  building  the  trunk 


lines  and  who  have  received  little  benefit 
from  them?  Maybe  we  are  wrong.  Any¬ 
way,  we  are  suggesting  this  topic  for  a  fair 
discussion  at  your  local  meeting. 

SIXTH — Another  principle  of  State 
taxation  which  I  want  to  suggest  and  have_ 
before  suggested,  is  that  every  voter  in 
the  State  who  is  not  a  taxpayer  should 
be  made  one  by  levying  on  him  or  her,  A 
SUBSTANTIAL  POLL  TAX  OF  POS¬ 
SIBLY  AS  MUCH  AS  $5.00  PER  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL.  Representation  without 
taxation  is  as  wrong  as  taxation  without 
representation.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  tendency  in  this  country  for  people 
to  rush  to  the  government  for  every  kind 
of  aid.  We  are  getting  so  we  cannot  turn 
around  on  our  own  individual  initiative 
without  thinking  we  must  have  a  law  or 
government  bureau  to  help  us.  If  .very 
voter  had  to  pay  his  share  of  all  this  gov¬ 
ernment  activity  I  believe  we  would  have 
less  of  it,  and  there  would  be  less  tendency 
on  the  part  of  voters  to  vote  through  some 
of  these  government  activities  that  cost  so 
much  money. 

So  much  for  suggestions  on  the  State  Tax 
problem.  What  about  the  local  situa¬ 
tion?  Here  it  is  worse  still.  Our  next 
issue  will  be  our  reference  issue.  The 
week  following  we  will  suggest  topics  for 
discussion  and  action  on  local  taxation. 
In  the  meantime,  why  not  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  your  local  organization  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  tax  fight,  to  interview  local 
officers,  to  lead  the  tax  discussions,  and 
to  formulate  resolutions  stating  your 
views  to  local  and  state  officers?  Also, 
we  want  to  urge  again  the  necessity  of 
your  writing  or  telegraphing  to  your  own 
representatives  in  the  State  Legislatures 
urging  the  passing  of  the  gasoline  tax  and 
a  'substantial  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  direct  state  tax  on  real  estate. 


Head  Your  Herd 
with  this  Young 
Holstein  Bull 

whose  dam  is 
a  25  lb.  cow 

Old  Inn  Lilith  Pontiac,  the  dam 
of  this  bull  has  a  7  day  record  of 
25.24  lbs.  of  butter  and  494  lbs.  of 
milk.  She  produced  nearly  800  lbs. 
of  butter  and  over  17,300  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months,  carrying  a  calf 
225  days  of  this  time.  She  has 
2  A.  R.  Daughters. 

His  sire  is  Toyon  Galaxy  Model 
Segis  with  14  A.  R.  Daughters.  One 
has  a  record  of  33  lbs.  of  butter.  5 
have  records  between  25  and  27 
pounds. 

This  young  bull  was  born  Nov. 
19,  1925,  and  gives  every  promise  of 
developing  into  an  outstanding 
sire.  His  ancestry  is  of  uniform 
high  quality. 

Write  for  pedigree  and 
Particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


$22  (16) 

Color  Your  Butter 

dPimdelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  Thttt 
Golden  June  Shade  which 

Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  ‘  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  foi 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n’t  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 

bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  oi 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  sample 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington.  Vt. 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  Farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in  the 
largest  show  rings,  they  are  alwavs  win¬ 
ners  “Knollwood”  represents  the  best 
in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS, 

Dent.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 

MONEYinRAISING  peas 

Our  stock  of  Seed  Peas  is  of  high  quality  and 
shows  strong  germination.  We  offer 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  $8.00  per  bu. 
Thomas  Laxton  -  -  $9.00  per  bu. 

Freight  Paid  on  4  bushels  or  over.  Bag*  free 
Idaho  Grown  Stock. 

Ask  us  for  prices  on  other  varieties. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

KRom&  Go. 

v  eJ  Established  1893  J 

621  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORIi 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
BEFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
158  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Strout’s  New  Spring  Farm 
And  Business  Catalog 

JbST  OUT — World's  greatest  illustrated  real  estate  guide. 
Hundreds  equipped  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
27  states.  Pictures  &  details  of  BOARDING  HOUSES, 
INNS.  VILLAGE  &  SUMMER  HOMES,  STORES,  GAS 
STATIONS,  ETC.  Lowest  prices,  easy  terms.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  pg.  20  shows  picture  &  details  320  acres,  estimat¬ 
ed  300,000  ft.  timber,  $30,000  wood  to  market,  broad 
field-;,  mammoth  pasture,  bldgs,  valued  $9000,  markets  at 
door;  all  goes  $8800  with  29  cattle,  pr.  $500  horses, 
reg.  bull,  valuable  equipment,  furniture  included  to  close 
quickly,  part  cash.  Many  others  just  as  good,  sure  to  go 
if  you  delay.  Write  today  for  your  free  catalog..  STR0UT 
AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  A  SELLING  JOB 
LIND  OUT  WHAT  I  CAN 
OLLER  YOU  AS  AN 
AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  FIELDMAN. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

’""THE  following  are  the  March  prices 
*  for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 
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1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80  $2.85  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  2.00  2.30 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ....  1.83 

2  B  Ice  Cream  . 2.15 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.10 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  . .  1.90 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  ........  2.00  2.00 

3  B  Milk  Powder . 2.00  1.95 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  that 
the  butter  fat  differential  for  Class  2A  has 
been  changed  from  4  cents  a  point  to  5(4 
cents  a  point. 

Sheffield  Farms  Weighted  Price  for 
February 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  weighted  price  for 
3%  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone 
for  month  of  February  is  . 2.60 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  RECOVERS 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 


Mar.  9 


Mar.  2 


Mar.  9 
1925 


CHEESE  STEADY 


Mar.  2 


STATE 

FLATS  Mar.  9 

Fresh  fancy  .. - — - — - - 

Fresh  av’ge  .. - — - 

Held  fancy  ...  .27i/2-29  27(4-29 

Held  av’ge  ....26  -27  26  -27 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  9 
1925 

Selected  Extras 

.36  -37 

38-39 

38-39 

Av’ge  extras  . . . 

.34(4-35 

37- 

36-37 

Extra  firsts  . . . 

.33  -34 

36-36(4 

34-35 

Firsts  . . 

.32  -33 

35-35(4 

32-33 

Gathered  . 

.32  -34 

34-36(4 

32-35 

Pullets  . . 

.31  - 

33-34 

29-29(4 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . 

.33  -35 

34-36 

33-35 

dined  below  a  parity  with  Pacific  coast 
under  pressure  to  keep  stocks  cleared. 
Quality  of  nearby  eggs  is  irregular, 
showing  the  effects  of  selecting  for  in¬ 
cubators.  As  usual  prices  on  the  best 
qualities  are  sustained  better.  Reports 
are  that  some  eggs  are  already  being 
put  into  storage.  Trading  is  especially 
active  in  the  lowrer  grades  so  that  re¬ 
tailers  can  meet  competition  of  chain 
stores. 

LIVE  POULTRY  FLIGHTY 


FOWLS 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  9 
1925 

Colored  . 

35-36 

-33 

Leghorns  . 

CHICKENS 

-35 

-32 

Colored  . 

35-40 

-38 

Leghorns  . 

33-35 

30-32 

Broilers  . . . . 

-60 

40-50 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been 
flighty.  Since  our  last  report  heavy 
shipments  the  last  of  the  week  forced 
prices  down.  The  market  recovered 
somewhat  the  last  of  the  week  but  was 
still  uncertain  on  Mar.  8.  Receipts  of 
capons  were  heavy  and  values  declined. 
Broilers,  pullets  and  old  roosters  were 
scarce  and  in  demand.  Geese  were  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  and  had  a  poor  sale. 
Ducks  were  active. 

Express  fowls  in  light  supply  and 
generally  firm.  Express  broilers  in 
larger  supply  and  trade  fair. 

The  next  Jewish  holiday  will  be  Pass- 
over  which  falls  on  March  30th.  The 
best  market  days  for  this  holiday  will 
be  March  25,  26  and  27th  and  turkeys, 
fat  fowls,  ducks  and  geese  will  be  most 
in  demand. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


Higher 

than  extra  .  .44  -  44 (4  46(4-47  49(4-50 

Extra  (92  sc)  43(4-  46  -  -49 

84-91  score  ..40(4-43  41(4-45(4  38(4-48(4 

Lower  G  d’s  3914-40  40(4-41  35(4-38 

Butter  took  a  slump  since  our  last  re¬ 
port,  but  has  recovered  some  of  the  lost 
ground.  Some  firmness  developed  be¬ 
fore  the  close  on  Saturday,  Mar.  6. 
Factors  tending  to  strengthen  the  mar¬ 
ket  included  light  receipts,  advices  indi¬ 
cating  low  receipts  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  take  hold.  The  fact  that  the 
President  has  ordered  an  increase  on 
the  duty  on  imported  butter  Torn  8c  to 
12c  also  had  some  effect.  The  slump  in 
price  was  carried  along  to  the  consumer 
which  increased  consumption  and 
strengthened  the  market.  On  Mar.  9, 
the  demand  was  steady  and  prices  firm. 

Stocks  in  storage  in  New  York  were 
4,585,123  lbs.  as  compared  with  4,662,- 
165  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


CASH  GRAINS 

Mar.  9 

Mar  9 

Mar  2 

1925 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..1.885/8 

1.88% 

2.07% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 

,  .90(4 

.89(4 

1.40(4 

Oats,  No.  2 . . 

.  ..  .49/2 

.49/2 

.61 

FEEDS 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  6 

Feb.  27 

1925 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grd.  Oats  . 

29.00 

40.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

28.00 

28.00 

.  .29.00 

30.00 

29.00 

Stand  d  Mids  . 

.  .27.00 

28.00 

35.50 

Soft  W.  M ids  .... 

. .33.00 

34.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .30.50 

32.00 

43.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .35.50 

36.50 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.  .29.00 

29.00 

43.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

29.00 

49.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.  .  - - - 

31.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .37.00 

38.50 

47.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.  .47.00 

48.50  • 

— 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .34.00 

35.00 

40.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .36.50 

36.50 

42.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

.  .38.50 

38.50 

44.00 

34%  O  P.  Linseed 

Oii  Meal . 

.  .43.00 

44.00 

40.50 

Feed  prices  are  of 

the  local 

Buffalo 

Mar- 

Mar.  9 
1925 

24- 24(4 

26-26(4 

25- 25(4 


The  cheese  market  is  steady,  espec- 
ialR  on  well  cured  state  flats.  The  re¬ 
serve  in  storage  \of  colored  flats  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  relatively  light,  probably 
more  so  than  on  whites.  Stock  is  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  warehouses  gradually  and 
the  make  is  not  believed  to  be  heavy  for 
the  time  of  year.  A  few  fresh  state 
flats  arriving  but  not  much  interest 
shown  at  24c. 

EGGS  ARE  LOWER 


the  previous  day.  Top  prices  were  quot¬ 
ed  at  $12.00  and  $13.00. 

The  market  for  live  lambs  is  slow.. 
Prime  lambs  are  quoted  at  ’$14.25  t© 
$14.50. 

Country  dressed  veals  were  in  light 
receipt  on  Mar.  9,  and  notwithstanding 
the  slow  market,  they  ruled  higher  on 
high  grades.  A  few  selected  veals  ex¬ 
ceeded  20c.  Veals  mostly  sold  for  17c 
@  19c. 

The  demand  for  live  hogs  is  good  and 
the  market  is  steady.  Yorkers,  light  to 
medium  $13.75  @  $14.25.  Heavy,  $13.5®! 
@  $13.75. 


Wheat  treated  with  copper  carbonate 
to  prevent  stinking  smut  is  not  harmful! 
to  chickens,  at  least  if  fed  for  only  a 
short  time.  Neither  is  it  harmful  to 
hogs  when  fed  in  small  amounts. 


Receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal  but 
below  those  of  last  year.  Low  retail 
prices  have  stimulated  demand  and 
there  has  been  little  accumulation  of 
stock.  A  number  of  orders  have  been 
filled  for  export. 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  have  shown 
a  substantial  increase  and  prices  de- 


ket  as  reported  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

No.  1  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $27  with 
little''  receipts  of  that  quality.  Sample 
hay  is  quoted  at  $14  @  $15.  Prices  for 
other  grades  range  between  these 
prices.  The  market  is  steady  and  the 
demand  fair. 

POTATO  MARKET  SLOW 

The  potato  market  continues  slow. 
Long  Islands  are  quoted  at  $7.00  @ 
$7.25  per  150  lb.  sack.  Maines,  $6.50  @ 
$6.85.  States,  $6.00  @  $6.35.  Some  im¬ 
portations  are  reported  from  Bermuda 
and  Cuba. 

Other  Farm  Produce 

New  York  white  cabbage  in  bulk  is 
quoted  at  $60.00  (2)  $65.00  for  best  and 
ordinary  and  poor  qualities  at  $50  @ 
$55.00. 

The  onion  market  is  weak.  The  top 
price  for  Orange  Counties  is  $1.75,  New 
York  State  Yellows  $1.75  $2.50,  New 

York  State  Red,  $1.00  @  $1.50.  Moder¬ 
ate  receipts  of  domestic  onions  but  poor 
to  ordinary  in  quality  and  the  ’  market- 
weak  and  irregular  except  in  the  best 
marks. 

The  bean  market  is  very  dull,  and 
some  price  concessions  have  been  made 
to  move  stocks.  Domestic  Marrows  are 
quoted  at  $7.75  @  $8.50.  Red  Kidneys, 
$8.75  @  $9.25.  Pea  Beans  $5.00  @ 
$5.35. 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCKS 

The  demand  for  live  calves  is  slow 
and  the  market  is  weak  with  $15.00  the 
top  price  for  nearbys.  Medium  grades 
range  from  $13.00  to  $14.00. 

The  market  for  hothouse  lambs  is 
weak.  Shipments  were  lighter  on  Mar. 
9  but  there  was  some  carryover  from 


The  Outlook  in  the  Potato  Market 

( Continued  from  page  315) 

as  another's.  The  man  who  holds  back 
all  of  his  potatoes  for  one  great  slam,  is 
speculating  and  he  is  taking  just  as  much 
chance  on  the  market  as  the  city  man  wh© 
is  buying  stocks,  and  holding  them.  The 
grower  who  follows  this  practice  however, 
is  at  a  slight  disadvantage  for  he  cannot 
throw  his  holdings  on  the  market  as  quickly 
as  the  man  who  is  right  there  on  the  job. 

Review  of  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets 

Here  is'  what  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  says  about 
the  situation. 

The  official  report  of  potato  stocks  on 
hand  January  1  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
the  relatively  light  supplies  of  this  product. 
On  January  1  the  growers  and  local  deal¬ 
ers  in  35  iate-potato  States  are  estimated 
to  have  had  available  for  sale  only  67,127,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  110,223,000  last 
year  and  a  January  1  average  of  104,307,000 
for  the  past  six  years.  Merchantable  stocks 
on  hand  were  only  slightly  more  than  those 
remaining  on  January  1,  1920,  from  the 
similarly  light  crop  of  1919.  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  this  season  is  comparable  to  the 
1919-1920  season. 

In  the  19  surplus-producing  States  oniy 
26%  of  the  total  crop,  or  60,707,000  bushels, 
remained  for  sale  at  the  first  of  the  year» 
compared  with  34%,  or  103,890,000  bushels, 
on  January  1,  1925.  The  six-year  average 
holdings  for  this  group  of  States  has  been 
92,757,000  bushels.  It  is  this  group  whicn 
furnishes  practically  a  1 1  of  the  cariot  ship¬ 
ments  of  old  potatoes  between  January  i 
and  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  spring 
of  1920,  when  supplies  were  Just  about  as 
short  as  this  season,  these  19  leading  States 
shipped  51%  of  their  merchantable  holdings. 

In  the  first  half  of  1923,  the  cariot  move¬ 
ment  of  old  potatoes  was  48%  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1  holdings.  In  1924,  the  percentage  in¬ 
creased  to  58,  and  last  year  it  was  about 
56.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  opening  “IS 
were  equal  to  101,180  cars  of  600  bushels 
each.  If  only  half  that  quantity  is  shipped 
before  the  season  ends,  it  would  mean  50,- 
590  cars,  and  if  as  much  as  60% is  for¬ 
warded  in  carlots  the  total  outPuAt„ AvY 
January  1  would  be  60,708  cars.  Approx 
imately  30,000  cars  were  shipped  dur -mg 
January  and  February,  leaving  20 000 to 
30,000  cars  yet  to  come,  provided  the  re 
tive  movement  is  anything  like  that  in 
cent  seasons. 

After  March  1st  of  the  last  j[eaFS’ 

shipments  of  old  stock  averaged  00, 000  cais 
and  in  1923  about  59,000  moved  after  that 

date,  because  of  the  light  ?r°P  ^he  same 
If  it  happens  that  approximately  the  sam 

percentage  of  the  January  1  stockstJ* 
shipped  from  the  principal  late;P°,L!;e 
States  as  moved  last  year,  somewhere 
around  8,000  cars  should  still  be  aval  lab 
?n  Maine,  about  2,000  in  New  York  3  000 
each  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  2,ru 
Minnesota,  and  about  2,300  each  in  C^l 
ado  and  Idaho,  or  a  total  of  1 around 
cars  In  the  seven  Stfltesi  comps 
48 000  after  March  '1,  1925.  It  IsPOSS.ble, 
however,  that  the  huh  prices  and  the 
layed  movement  of  Southern  J^rs 

draw  considerably  more  than  23  000  cars 

from  these  important  sh  X"gedStyeSstocks 

Sr  6SSSo  ’bus'hllT  of 
stock  on  hand  January  1,  as  ave^ 

333  000  the  year  before  and  a  six-yea  . 
aae  of  11,550,000  bushels.  January  1  stocks 
were  only  9%  of  the  total  crop  in  this 

group,  compared  wl.th  J6%,  last.  Le’re  a 

their  supplies  available  for  sale  , 

f!a’f ’ million  bushels  loss  than  |ven  duri»0 

the  short-crop  season  of  I919'19/'’  heavier 
ply  this  deficiency,  it  is  l,ke|y  UUJje sur- 
shipments  will  be  necessary  fn °m  the  ^ 
plus-producing  States,  all  of  cariot 

tend  to  increase  the  uitlmate  tot;fi  03^^ 
movement.  There  is  no  dlsPa4'"g  an,d  the 
however,  that  holdings  are  shott,  _arMy 
old-potato  market  will  be  influenced  P  or 
by  this  condition  during  the  next 
fhrPA  mnnths. 


for  Economical  "Transportation 


SSs  &9-,. 


The  Coach 

$ 


f.  o.  b.  Flint ,  Michigan 


... .  -  ■  . 


k  • 


Touring 
Roadster 
Coupe  • 

Sedan  * 

Landau  - 
V2  Ton  Truck  395 

(Chassis  Only) 

1  Ton  Truck  550 

( Chassis  Only) 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich . 


J 
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Chevrolet  has  become  the  world’s 
greatest  builder  of  gear-shift  auto¬ 
mobiles  by  building  a  quality  car 
to  sell  at  a  low  price — by  pro¬ 
viding  the  greatest  value  for  your 
automobile  dollar. 

Now,  in  the  Improved  Chevrolet, 
there  is  greater  quality  than  ever 
before,  a  performance  never  be¬ 
fore  approached  in  any  low-cost 
car. 

The  new,  flexible,  three-point 
motor  suspension  makes  for  quiet¬ 
er,  smoother  operation.  Lighter 
pistons  and  pins  give  a  quickness 
of  throttle  response  that  is  re¬ 
markable.  A  re-designed  motor 
head  with  larger  cooling  area 
around  the  valves  provides  greater 
motor  efficiency. 


— a  type  of  Performance 
Never  Before  Equaled  in 
Any  Low  Priced  Car — 

—more  Than  Ever  Before 
the  Greatest  of  all  Values 


The  generator  is  now  driven  with 
an  endless  V-shaped  silent  belt. 
The  oil  pump  is  located  in  the 
crankcase  so  as  to  insure  positive, 
noiseless  motor  lubrication  under 
all  conditions. 

Long  semi-elliptic  springs 
of  new  design  provide  pillowy 
comfort  on  rough  roads.  Strik¬ 
ing  new  colors  in  Duco 
finish  lend  a  new  beauty  to  all 
models. 

Drive  this  car  where  you  will — 
over  country  roads  or  boulevards. 
Subject  it  to  the  most  rigorous 
tests  you  can  devise.  Plow  through 
mud  and  sand.  Rush  up  hills 
that  balk  bigger  and  higher 
priced  cars.  It  is  only  by  actually 
driving  the  Improved  Chevrolet 


that  you  can  experience  the  rev¬ 
elation  it  affords. 

But  this  is  not  all.  True,  Chevro¬ 
let  offers  you  the  world’s  finest 
low  priced  car.  True,  the  Im¬ 
proved  Chevrolet  surpasses 
anything  you  ever  believed  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  car  in  this  price  class. 
But  in  addition  Chevrolet  has 
actually  lowered  its  prices!  Here 
is  a  distinct  achievement  that 
establishes  a  new  record  in  the 
automobile  industry — that  estab¬ 
lishes  a  new  measure  of  motor 
car  value,  beyond  question  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

Seethe  Improved  Chevrolet.  Ride 
in  it  at  your  first  opportunity. 
Call  on  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 

— — - — . . .  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■  - - -  - _ _ _ ...  .  I 


WHY  you’ll  like  these  paints 


FIRST,  because  you  know  that  any 
product  under  the  Cover-the-Earth 
trade-mark  is  exactly  as  represented. 

Second,  because  you  know  that  every 
product  is  the  best  product  of  the  kind 
it  is  possible  to  make. 

Third,  because  such  extraordinary 
long  life  as  Sherwin-Williams  put  into 
their  products  gives  the  sort  of  real 
economy  that  a  good  business  man 
recognizes. 

You  will  find  these  products  in  the 


live  paint  store  known  as  Paint  Head¬ 
quarters ,  at  your  trading  center.  Look 
for  the  sign  and  for  the  famous 
“Painting  Guide”  which  gives  the  au¬ 
thorized  Sherwin-Williams  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Be  sure  to  fill  in  the  coupon  given 
below  and  get  a  free  book  of  valuable 
information. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  largest 
■ paint  and  varnish  makers  in  the  world , 
66 1  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SH ERWIN-  WILLIAMS 


Flat-Tone  for  Walls 


Beautiful,  Economical,  Washable,  Fade¬ 
less.  Your  choice  of  plain,  blended  or 
beautiful  multicolor  effects  to  harmonize 
with  your  furnishings.  Readily  handled 
by  following  directions.  Specified  on  the 
Farm  Painting  Guide. 


SH  ERWIN  WILLIAMS 

“Porch  and  Deck”  and  SWP 

“Porch  and  Deck”  is  made  expressly  to 
stand  tramping  feet  and  exposure.  Dries 
with  a  tough,  long-wearing  surface. 
Splendid  gloss— eight  attractive  colors. 

SWP  is  the  best  house  paint  money 
can  buy.  It  goes  farther  than  cheap 
paints  and  far  outlasts  them— a  double 
economy.  Thirty-two  beautiful  colors- 
all  non-fading. 


SH  ERWIN-  WILLIAMS 


Ebonol  and  Roof  Cements 

Ebonol  is  a  black  paint  for  general  util¬ 
ity  and  is  specially  valuable  for  roofs. 
Elastic  Roof  Cement  (plastic)  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  repairing  flashing  of  walls 
and  chimneys — Liquid  Roof  Cement  for 
re-surfacing  leaking  metal  and  composi¬ 
tion  roofs. 


f  FARM  f  I 

PAINTING  GUIDE  jjg) 

SPI  STOPS  MISTAKES  IN  PAINTING  W** 

SURFACE 

TO  PAINT- 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  VARNISH— 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN - 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  ENAMEL- 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

AUTOMOBILES . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
AND  SEATS . 

S-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT- 
BUILDINGS,  Etc. 

S-W  Commonwealth  Paint : 
S-W  Roof  and  BridgePaint: 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

BRICK . 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CEILINGS,  Interior. .  . 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlae 

Enameloid 

Exterior  . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CONCRETE . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

DOORS,  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlae 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

Enameloid 

Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  1 1| 

FENCES . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

FLOORS,  Interior 

(wood) . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlae 

S-W  InsideFloor  Paint  1 

Concrete .... 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

Porch  . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

FURNITURE,  Indoors 

Enameloid 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlae 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

Porch 

Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

HOUSE  OR  GARAGE 
Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS,  TRACTORS. 
WAGONS,  TRUCKS1 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-WInside  Floor  Paint  ]  | 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W  Preservative. 
Shingle  Stain 

Composition  . 

SCREENS  . 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel  | 

WALLS,  Interior 
(Plaster  or  Wallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  1 

Enameloid 

WOODWORK 
Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 
Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
S-W  Oil  Stain 
Floorlae 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

For  removing  paint  and  varnish  use  Taxite.  For  cleaning  painted  and  varnished  surfaces  use  Flaxsoap. 


SHE R  WIN-  WILLIAMS 

Enameloid 

The  splendid,  moderate-priced,  decora¬ 
tive  enamel  with  a  wide  range  of  beauti¬ 
ful  colors.  Flows  on  smoothly — ideal  lor 
home  use.  Dries  with  a  porcelain-like 
finish  that  can  be  cleaned  again  and  again 
without  injury.  Use  it  on  wooden  furni¬ 
ture  ,  wicker,  woodwork,  brass  and  iron 
beds,  etc. 


SHER  WIN-  WILLIAMS 

Commonwealth  Barn  Red 

A  handsome  red  with  superior  protective 
qualities  but  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 
It  works  easily,  covers  well,  dries  rich 
and  smooth.  Splendid  value.  If  a  gray 
paint  is  desired  ask  your  Paint  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Commonwealth  Barn  Gray, 


Free  Book 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  and  receive 
a  remarkably  valuable  and  beautitul 
book  on  painting  and  other  farm  in¬ 
terests.  Don’t  miss  it— send  now. 


Sher  win? 

PAINTS  AND 


COVER 

THE 

EARTH 


Williams 

VARNISHES 


6 


Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

661  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  me  free  copy  of  your  new 
Color  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
painting. 

□  House  nSiio  □  Wagons  DFloor 

□  Bam  □  Auto □  Roof  DTractor 

And  in  Insecticides  □ 

□  Fly  Spray  OCattle  Dips 

Name. 

Address. 

it a g g— t-SCJL. 


©  1926,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Trade-Mark 


BOOTS  •  WALRUS  •  ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 


The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  li\e  a  boot.  Made  in 
red  or  blac\—4  or  5  buddies- 


Blue 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  are 
made  with  sturdy  gray  soles. 
The  uppers  are  either  red  or 
blac\ — \nee  to  hip  lengths. 


olid  Wear 

At  ^  ^  ^ 

built  into  every  U.  S. 
Blue  Ribbon  boot 
and  overshoe, 


THESE  new  “u.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  built  to  give  the  longest  wear 
a  boot  or  overshoe  can  give. 

They’re  made  with  a  thick,  oversize  sole— tough 
as  an  automobile  tire.  In  the  uppers  is  put  rub¬ 
ber  live  as  an  elastic  band—  so  that  constant 
bending  and  wrinkling  won’t  crack  or  break  it. 
The  reinforcements  are  the  strongest  ever  used 
in  boot  construction.  They  give  you  all  the  rug¬ 
ged  strength  you  need. 

“  U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbons  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of 
how  much  wear  can  be  built  into  a  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe.  They’ll  stand  the  wear  and  tear.  You  can 
depend  on  them  every  time.  And  they’ve  got  all 
the  flexibility  and  comfort  you  could  ask  for. 
Try  a  pair  and  prove  it! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


FIVE  TIMES  ITS  LENGTH!  That's 
how  much  you  can  stretch  a  strip 
of  rubber  cut  from  any  “ U .  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe.  It  re' 
sists  crac\ing  or  breaking — stays  flex' 
ible  and  waterproof. 


A  SUPERIOR  RUG  OF  GENUINE  CORK  LINOLEUM 


On  the  Floor — 

Armstrong’s  Printed 
Linoleum  Rug,  Pat- 
tern  No.  827. 


She  could  hardly  believe  a  rug 

so  pretty  could  be  so  inexpensive 


“Not  only  pretty — it’s  pretty  enough  for  any  room  in  the  house — hut  so  easy  to 
clean,  and  there  hardly  seems  to  be  any  wear-out  to  it  at  all.  Ids  real  linoleum.” 


Above:  Armstrong’s  Printed  Lino¬ 
leum  Rug,  Pattern  No.  926 


IT’S  a  wise  and  happy  housekeeper  who 
can  say  her  smooth-surface  rug  is  real 
linoleum.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world!  Softer,  more  resilient  and  flexible,  it 
will  out-last  a  rug  made  of  inferior  material. 

Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs  are  genuine  cork 
linoleum,  from  the  printed  pattern  on  the 
surface  right  through  to  the  sturdy  burlap 
back.  Cork  to  make  it  springy  and  wear- 
resisting,  burlap  to  give  it  strength.  The 
moment  you  feel  an  Armstrong’s  Linoleum 
Rug,  you  know  it  is  a  better  rug.  Bend 
it  in  your  hands.  Note  how  soft  and 
flexible.  Compare  it  with  any  other  smooth- 
surface  rug.  There  is  little  difference  in  price, 


yet  an  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug  gives  so 
much  longer  wear  and  far  greater  satisfaction 
— and  that  means  better  value  for  your 
money!  Its  cost  is  surprisingly  low,  too. 

Remember,  when  you  are  buying  a  smooth- 
surface  rug  if  it  hasn’t  a  burlap  back  it  isn’t 
linoleum.  Remember  too,  that  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rugs  come  in  the  larger  room 
sizes,  12  ft.  x  12  ft.,  and  12  ft.  x  15  ft.,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  sizes. 

“Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty”— Twenty- 
eight  pretty  patterns  to  choose  from,  all  illus¬ 
trated  in  full  color  in  this  attractive  booklet. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  is  free. 


Beloui :  Armstrong’s  Inlaid  Lino¬ 
leum  Rug,  Pattern  No.  1010 


Linoleum 


ARMSTRONG 

Division  1003 


CORK  COMPANY 
Jackson  Street  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Armstrong’s 

(^Linoleum 


THEY  WEAR  ~  AND  WEAR' - 'AND  W  E  A  FO 


American  Agriculturist,  March  20,  1926 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 


Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau  Members  Visit  New  York  Maikets 


of  the  best  jobs  ever  done  by  a 
Farm  Bureau  was  the  one  performed 
by  the  Steuben  County^  N.  Y.  organiza¬ 
tion  when  it  conducted  a  trip  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  City  on  March  8,  g  and 
io. 

Approximately  ioo  men  were  in  the 
party.  The  trip  actually  included  March 
7,  which  was  spent  on  the  train,  making  it 
possible  for  the  party  to  start  in  bright 
and  early  Monday  morning.  The  idea  took 
form  in  “Bill”  Stempfle’s.  mind  some  time 
ago.  He  is  county  agricultural  agent  in 
Steuben  County  and  in  his  contact  with 
the  many  potato  growers  in  that  territory 
he  realized  more  and  more  that  the  only 
way  for  the  farmers  of  his  county  to  get 
the  right  perspective  on  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  marketing,  was  to  get  them  into  the 
markets  and  let  them  see  “what  was 
what.” 


A  Three  Day  Market  Trip 


To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  asked 
American  Agriculturist  to  plan  a  3-day 
visit  to  the  markets  that  would  be  com¬ 
prehensive  and  still  give  the  party  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  (i)  what  the  market 
wants;  (2)  what  it  gets;  (3)  how  it 
handles  it  and  (4)  the  kind  of  men  who 
are  selling  the  products  of  our  farms. 

The  idea  met  with  unanimous  approval 
and  Fred  W.  Ohm,  associate  editor  of 
A.  A.  was  delegated  to  plan  and  arrange 
the  program.  It  was  only  through  the 
whole  hearted  and  generous  support  of 
George  M.  Dallas  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express,  E.  R.  French  of  the  New 
York  Food  Marketing  Research  Council, 
L.  A.  Withington,  President  of  the  L.  A. 
Withington  and  Co.,  Alfred  Hills  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Far.ns 
and  Markets  and  numerous  others  that  the 
program  was  possible. 

On  Monday,  March  8,  the  party  left  the 
headquarters,  the  Hotel  Albert,  for  the 
produce  markets  at  4:45  A.  M.  You  see 
they  were  not  on  any  picnic.  They  were 
out  for  business.  The  first  stop  was  at 
steamship  piers  28  and  29  where  they  saw 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  produce,  the  famous 
variety  of  diet  that  the  New  York  con¬ 
sumer  demands.  Here  the  party  saw 
these  great  steam-heated'  piers,  filled  high 
with  perishables,  and  the  traders,  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  in  action.  It  would  take 
quite  a  booklet  to  adequately  describe  these 
piers  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
the  produce  market. 

A  modern  cold  storage  plant  was  next 
en  the  program.  The  Merchants  Refriger¬ 
ating  Company  was  visited,  where  the 
whole  crowds  got  a  chill.  Some  rooms 
were  entered  where  the  temperature  stood 
at  eight  degrees  below  zero.  The  whole 
cold  storage  game  was  seen  here. 


A  Visit  to  the  Piers 


The  next  stop  was  a  fruit  auction. 

From  the  fruit  auction  the  party 
again  went  to  the  waterfront,  this  time 
to  Pier  17  of  the  Pennsylvania  where 
they  got  their  first  good  look  at  pota¬ 
toes.  They  had  enough  of  them  by 
nightfall  for  they  saw  more  at  the  33rd 
Street  yards  as  well  as  in  the  Harlem 
yards.  They  saw  good  potatoes  and 
potatoes  not  so  good — in  bulk,  in  sacks, 
ears  upon  cars  of  them. 

At  noon  on  Monday  the  entire  party 
was  entertained  at  lunch  by  the  J.  C. 
Penny  Company  in  their  magnificent 
new  building  at  330  West  34th  St.  Mr. 
Penny  is  well  known  to  livestock  men 
not  only  of  the  East  but  of  the  entire 
country,  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest  Guernsey  herds 
in  country.  He  owns  the  famous  Em- 
niadine  Farms  at  Hopewell  Junction. 


RADIO  TUBE  RENEWER  FOR  USE  ON  FARMS  ob  IN 
.OPERATES  ON  THE  BATTERIES  OF  THE  RADIO  SET 

NO  CITY  LIGHTING  CURRENT  REQUIRED 

RESULTS  EQUAL  ANY  REJUVENATOR  RECARDLESS  OF  PRICE 

RUN-DOWN  TUBES  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 

Nu-UFE  LASTS  FOR  YEARS  SAVES  MANY  TIMES  ITS  COST 
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The  stop  at  the  J.  C.  Penny  Co.  was 
most  enjoyable.  The  lunch  was  delici- 
ouj  and  well  served.  Short  talks  fol¬ 
lowed  the  repast,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Sams, 
president  of  the  J.  C.  Penny  Co.;  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist;  E.  R.  Eastman,  edi¬ 
tor  American  Agriculturist;  Seymour 
Bridge,  president  of  the  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau;  C.  G.  Royce  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

Seeing  How  Eggs  are  Packed 

On  Tuesday,  the  party  started  the 
day’s  jaunt  by  getting  over  bright  and 
early  to  the  express  terminal  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  Here  Mr.  Dallas  of  the 
American  Express  Company  showed 
the  men  just  what  kind  of  produce  is 
arriving,  in  the  way  of  nearby  eggs, 
poultry,  etc.  Mr.  Dallas  opened  cases 
of  eggs  to  show  what  not  to  do  when 
you  ship.  There  were  no  cases  of 
“What  to  do.” 

From  Jersey  City,  the  way  lead  back 
across  the  river  to  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  where  practically  all  of  the 
participants  saw  a  microphone  for  the 
first  time,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  a 
broadcasting  station  and  control  room. 
Mr.  Randall,  who  is  head  of  WEAF, 
the  radio  department  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  was  on 
hand  and  gladly  explained  the  features 
of  the  station. 

The  financial  district  was  next  on  the 
program — down  Broadway  to  Trinity 
Church,  thence  down  Wall  St.,  Broad 
St.,  (the  old  Curb  Market)  passing  the 
site  of  the  old  Federal  Building  where 
Washington  was  first  inaugurated,  to 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  into 
“the  land  of  the  bulls  and  bears”,  that 
greatest  mart  in  all  the  world. 

Poultry  and  Cheese  Markets 

Following  lunch,  the  first  stop  was 
at  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Association.  Here  the 
men  from  Up-State  got  right  down  to 
brass  tacks.  To  show  how  thoroughly 
Mr.  Cooley,  the  manager  of  the  Cooper¬ 
ative,  held  his  audience,  the  stop  over¬ 
ran  the  schedule  exactly  30  minutes.  It 
would  take  columns  to  report  this  stop 
in  its  entirety. 

The  last  stop  in  the  market  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  was  at  Phenix  Cheese 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  cheese 
houses  and  grinders  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  Here  the  visitors  saw  cheese, 
domestic  and  imported,  in  storage,  and 
in  process  of  being  made  up  into  small 
packages.  Today  the  trade  demands 
small  packages,  individual  portions,  etc., 
of  fancy  cheese.  Mr.  Pope,  of  the 
Phenix  Company  treated  every  one  to 
samples  of  whatever  kind  of  cheese 
they  preferred.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
some  of  the  boys  away. 

The  day  ended  with  a  visit  to  Aquar¬ 
ium,  and  a  motor  bus  ride  over  the 
bridges  and  up  through  the  city. 

At  midnight,  they  were  “on  the  go” 
again,  this  time  to  19th  St.  plant  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative.  From 
this  it  can  be  imagined  how  earnestly 
the  party  followed  the  purpose  of  the 
tomato  see  the  markets  and  channels 
of  distribution  that  the  products  of  the 
farm  enter. 

The  Live  Stock  Yards 

On  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M.  found  the 
four  big  bus  loads  of  farmers  headed 
for  the  New  York  Central  60th  St.  live 
poultry  and  live  stock  yards.  Here  is 
where  the  freight  shipments  of  poultry 
from  far-western  points  arrive  in  the 
city.  There  are  other  similar  yards  over 
on  the  Jersey  Shore,  where  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  and  Erie  deliver  the  cargoes. 

Before  lunch  an  hour  was  spent  in  the 
establishment  of  A.  Silz,  on  14th  St., 
where  fancy  dressed  poultry,  game,  ven¬ 
ison  and  other  trade  specialties  are 
sold.  A  number  of  other  features  were 


seen  here  but  space  prevents  complete 
discussion. 

The  early  afternoon  program  wTas  not 
strictly  a  farm  program  but  a  trip  to 
New  York  would  not  (is  complete  w:Ui- 
out  it.  The  first  stop  was  to  the  gigan¬ 
tic  trans  Atlantic  liner  S.  S.  Majestic. 

The  next  stop  was  just  as  interesting, 
where  the  potato  growers  saw  a  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  go  to  press.  It  included 
a  journey  through  the  plant  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  one  of  the  most 
modern  newspaper  printing  plants  in 
the  country. 

The  last  stop  was  at  the  offices  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

The  Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Steuben  County  Potato  Crow- 
ers  Association  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  progressiveness.  They  have 
tackled  the  most  vital  problem  that 
farmers  have  to  face.  Too  long  have 
the  problems  of  production  been  the 
chief  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  value  to  produce,  if  we  do  not  know 
what  the  market  wants,  in  what  shape 
it  wants  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
when  it  wants  it. 


WG-Y  Agricultural  Program 
March  22 

7:00  p.  m. — Weekly  farm  letter,  O.  M. 
Kile,  agricultural  economist. 

7:05  p.  m. — Weekly  market  and  crop 
review,  by  the  New  York  ■  State 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

7:15  p.  m. — Address:  “Progress  Being 
Made  in  the  Eradication  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis,”  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

7:25  p.  m. — Paper:  “The  Effect  of  Ex¬ 
portation  and  Importation  of  Farm 
Commodities  on  American  Farm 
Life”,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

7:30  p.  m. — Address:  “Farm  Mechanics 
for  Farm  Boys,”  by  Prof.  F.  G. 
Behrends,  Dept,  of  rural  engineer¬ 
ing,  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

7:40  p.  m. — News  items,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist. 


School  for  Milk  Testers 
April  5-10 

’  |  *0  meet  the  demand  for  testers  for  cow¬ 
testing  associations,  a  five  day  school 
will  be  held  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  on  April 
5-10.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
work  can  obtain  further  particulars  by 
writing  to  G.  W.  Tailby,  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Would  Stick  to  the  “Straight 
and  Narrow” 

( Continued  from  page  31 1) 

family,  my  friends  and  my  country.  In¬ 
stead  of  bringing  disgrace  and  shame  on 
them  all  and  serving  time  behind  gray 
stone  walls  and  prison  bars.  The  result 
of  bad  company,  that  my  parents  always 
advised  me  against  keeping. 

Had  I  only  heeded  their  advice,  I 
would  have  saved  myself  and  family 
many  a  tear  and  a  heartache. 

I  have  learned  my  lesson  at  a  costly 
price,  but  perhaps  it  will  also  be  a  lesson 
to  others. 

My  advice  to  everyone,  especially  the 
boys  and  girls,  to  stick  to  the  straight 
and  narrow  path.  You’ll  find  as  I  have, 
It’s  the  best  in  the  “long  run.” 

Make  the  most  of  your  time  in  school. 
It  will  help  to  make  your  place  in  later 
life;  as  a  good  education  will  enable  you 
to  make  an  honest  living. 

If  you  are  honest  in  every  way,  you 
will  have  the  love  and  respect  of  every¬ 
one. 

I  think  that  would  be  worth  living 
my  life  over  to  gain.  Don’t  you  agree 
with  me? 


Sow 
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QUALITY  SEEDS  AT 
ADVANTAGEOUS  PRICES 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth-while  reputation  for  re¬ 
sults.  Join  the  thousands  who  annually 
reap  a  satisfactory  harvest  from  K.  & 
W.  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  f  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
OFFERS  J  $1.25  “  “  $1.00 

in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 

Select  from  our  illustrated  catalog  No. 
126,  we  mail  FREE  immediately  on  re¬ 
quest.  What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


|  The  FARMERS’ 

.A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Fanners  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.’"  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  On® 
of  Many 
Iron  Ago  Tools 


No .  S06 


The 
most 
complete 
Harden  tool 
made 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

63tSo.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  113,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  "Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big  bean* 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ferenc 
Dials,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241  Pulaski,  N. Y. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  \pple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20« 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1920 

Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  §L„ 

and  true  to  name.  Catalog  FREE. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  -  CLYDE,  N.  Y, 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
toda.v  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Ce.  rptEa- 5ta.  24, Middletown,  Ohio 


LEARN— 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  of  character  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  30.  If  you  are  ambitious,  willing  to 
learn,  physically  and  morally  fit,  love  nature,  like 
to  travel  and  want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men — 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  to 

THE  BARTLETT 
CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

F’or  the  training-  of  tree  experts 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Under  direction  of  the 

F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Next  Class  Begins  in  March 


ANTRIM  FARMS  DISPERSAL  SALE 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

C.  L.  AMOS,  OWNER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Herd  fully  accredited  four  years. 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1926 
Starting  promptly  at  10  A.  M. 

The  greatest  long  distance  bred  herd  ever  sold  in 
the  east.  Rich  in  the  blood  of  the  $11,000  bull. 
Sir  Aaggie  Mead  DeKol. 

Many  fresh  cows  and  heavy  springers.  A  nice  offer¬ 
ing  well  bred  yearlings. 

Write  at  onee  fir  catalogue  to  the  Sales  Manager,  R. 
Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

For  other  particulars  write 

C.  L.  AMOS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Next  December  the  first  prize  dairy  herd  in  our  great 
Feeders’  Contest  will  be  pictured  something  like  this  and 
sent  to  five  million  farm  families.  How  would  you  like 
to  win  this  honor  and  the  $1,000.00  prize? 

Some  dairy  cow  owner  is  going  to  win  first  place  on  his  good 
feeding  record.  Will  it  be  you  or  some  one  else?  Enter  now  and 
feed  right  for  some  of  this  prize  money. 

122  Cash  Prizes — $15,000.00 

14  Prize*  for  Cow  Testing  Association*  5  3,000.00 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds  2,100.00 

7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows  1,000.00 

14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  2,500.09 

12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers  2,650.00 

24  Prizes  for  herd  managers  1,250.00 

37  Prizes  for  co-operating  feed  dealer*  2,500.00 

122  Prizes,  totaling  $15,000,00 

These  prizes  are  for  feeders  who  make  the  best  production 
records.  If  you  are  feeding  six  or  more  dairy  cows,  or  forty  or 
more  beef  cattle  you  can  enter  this  contest — just  as  you  enter 
your  state  fair. 

No  Entry  Fee — No  Stall  Rent 

Feed  any  ration  you  like  just  so  it  contains  Com  Gluten  Feed. 
You  will  make  money  by  entering  this  contest  because  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  makes  more  meat  or  milk  per  dollar  of  cost  than  any  other 
high  protein  feed  you  can  buy. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  made  wholly  of  sound  com.  It  is  the  gluten 
and  bran  of  corn.  There  is  less  than  8  pounds  of  bran  in  i  oo 
pounds.  One  ton  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  gives  you  the  best  feeding 
part  of  three  tons  of  whole  com. 

Don’t  Put  It  Off — Write  Now 

This  contest  starts  April  1  and  ends  September  30,  1926.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  and  paid  December  I.  Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  but  write  today 
for  application  blanks  and  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt ,  Director 

20S  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down  the 
Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
JT.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named 
it  Powdr-paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry- 
powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water 
to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sani¬ 
tary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting. 
It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It 
adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Maimfacturerers, 
134  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  pack¬ 
age  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
Save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


Improve  Your  Poultry 
Increase  Your  Profits 

FARM  POULTRY 

By  George  C.  Watson 

Every  phase  of  the  poultry  industry 
for  the  amateur,  the  farmer  and  the 
professional  is  discussed  in  this  com¬ 
plete  manual.  The  hook  covers  all 
varieties  of  fowls,  their  improvement, 
care  and  breeding;  the  marketing  of 
eggs  and  poultry;  the  construction  of 
poultry  equipment.  Every  raiser  of 
hens  ought  to  have  this  volume  for 
reference. 

Postpaid  $2.00— Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


BIG 


MONEY 
FOR  OLD 


BAGS 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  10th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  tb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 

100  lb.  “  "  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  . brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c. each 

Fertilizer  bags  and  Lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  lc  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 

not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they  are 
—we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference.  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  -  Buffalo,  H. 


Y. 


Keep  your  horses  working  with 
'‘SPOHN’S.”  Standard  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, 
Strangles,  Influenza*  Coughs  and 
Golds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 

order  from  us.  Small  bottlo  60  cents,  large 
$t  20.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.Dept  I  GOSHEN,  INO. 


HORS 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  in 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Dsed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highway! 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

How  To  Thoroughly  Disiniect  A  Stable 

How  should  we  go  about  the  Job  of  thor-  year.  The  disease  usually  causes  more 
oughly  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting  our  .  .  .  _nnar„nf  looking  at  the. 

barn?  la  whitewash  sufficient,  or  should  loss  o>an  1S  apparent  oy  looking  at  tne 

we  add  a  disinfectant  to  the  whitewash? —  field  of  oats.  Every  normal  oat  plant 
J.  R.  T.,  New  York.  ‘'stools”  out  and  produces  several  heads. 

'"THE  first  thing  Is  to  remove  everything  A  plant  affected  with  smut  produces  only 

1  that  can  be  removed.  Sweep  down  all  one  ,head  and  this  is  shorter  £an  normai 
cobwebs  and  sweep  out  thoroughly.  After  80  that  IS  not  ver-v  noticeable. 

this  is  done  there  will  be  dirt  and  manure  1 -  4 

that  has  hardened  on  so  that  it  cannot  be 
swept  out.  A  power  sprayer  is  a  great 
help.  Spray  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  four  cans  of  lye  and  13  quarts  of  some 
cresol  disinfectant  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Drench  every  part  of  the  stable  and  fol¬ 
low  this  up  with  brooms,  stiff  brushes  and 
shovels  to  remove  the  dirt  that  has  been 
loosened.  . 

After  the  dirt  has  been  entirely  removed, 
the  barn  should  be  again  sprayed  with 
whitewash  to  which  has  been  added  a  dis¬ 
infectant.  A  gallon  of  cresol  disinfectant 
to  30  gallons  of  whitewash  is  about  right. 

One  fourth  pound  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  sometimes  added  to  30  gallons  of  spray. 

Bacteria  which  are  protected  by  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  dirt  will  not  be  killed  by  white¬ 
wash  or  spray  which  explains  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  removing  all  dirt  before  disinfecting. 

Whitewash  for  a  spray  pump  needs  to 
he  very  thin.  A  number  of  substances  can 
be  added  to  improve  the  whitewash.  One 
ounce  of  alum  to  a  gallon  will  make  it 
stick  better.  A  pint  of  molasses  to  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  whitewash  makes  it  penetrate 
better.  A  pound  of  laundry  soap  dissolved 
in  a  gallon  of  water  and  added  to  five 
gallons  of  thick  whitewash  will  give  it  a 
gloss  finish. 

There  are  a  number  of  preparations  on 
the  market  that  make  excellent  whitewash 
with  less  trouble  than  one  can  make  it 
from  quicklime  or  hydrated  lime. 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


A  Gaik  Wound  Becomes 
Infected 

While  working  three  abreast  one  of 
our  horses  had  his  front  foot  step¬ 
ped  on  The  one  which  did  have  a 
ring  bone  but  has  been  cured  for  some  few 
years.  A  soft  tumorous  sore  started  and 
has  spread  and  grown  until  it  is  as  large 
as  one-half  of  a  paoer  dollar.  My  father 
who  is  an  M.  D.  and  has  only  been  driving 
the  roads  55  years,  says  it  will  perhaps 
have  to  be  burnt  off  but  said  to  consult 
a  aood  veterinarian  and  find  out  how  and 
with  what. — F.  M.  G.,  Delaware. 

/'"’’ALK  wounds  are  a  very  troublesome 
condition  to  treat  at  times.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  apply  cold  astringent 
baths,  by  adding  2  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Allow  the 
foot  to  stand  in  the  baths  and  follow  with 
poultices,  if  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the 
cleansing  of  the  part. 

When  the  wound  is  of  the  condition 
of  which  you  write,  we  think  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  your  local  veterinarian  re¬ 
move  the  growth  of  horn,  so  that  the  in¬ 
jured  tissues  may  be  exposed  and  allowed 
to  heal  from  the  bottom. 


Handling  Seed  Potatoes  to 
Prevent  Sprouts 

TTIE  last  two  issues  of  the  A.  A.  ar* 
sure  winners.  I  venture  to  say  that 
I  read  my  farm  papers  at  least  three  times 
and  get  something  from  them  each  time. 

In  your  issue  of  February  13th,  page 
14  G.  F.  R.  asks : — Does  it  weaken  seed 
potatoes  to  remove  sprouts  before  plant¬ 
ing?  The  answer  is,  yes.  But  why  sprout 
them?  Why  not  keep  them  in  condition 
so  that  you  don’t  have  to  sprout  them.  Now 
the  average  farmer  doesn’t  plant  over  20 
bushels  a  year  and  also  the  average  farmer 
does  not  have  any  too  good  a  place  to 
keep  potatoes. 

We  put  ours  in  our  main  cellar.  Our 
cellar  is  in  three  parts — partitioned  off 
with  tile  wall.  The  main  cellar  is  on  the 
west,  and  laundry  and  furnace  room  on 
the  east,  with  hot  water  plants  and  pipes 
running  all  through  the  cellar.  These  • 
pipes  are  covered  with  an  asbestos  cover¬ 
ing,  but  by  paying  a  little  attention,  we 
can  keep  the  main  cellar  about  40  degrees. 

Here’s  how  we  handle  all  our  potatoes 
that  we  have  on  hand :  When  they  began 
to  sprout,  we  take  our  potato  scoop.  If 
you  have  no  potato  scoop  a  coal  shovel  will 
do.  We  move  them  or  shovel  them  over 
about  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  when¬ 
ever  they  begin  to  shoot  sprouts  and  you 
hold  back  the  sprouts  and  hold  all  the 
vitality  in  your  potatoes.  Just  as  soon 

as  danger  from  frost  is  past  we  spread 
our  seed  potatoes  out  on  the  barn  floor 
and  green  sprout  them.  In  our  case  we 
use  the  garage.  You  can  find  room  for 

vour  car  some  place  for  two  or  three 

weeks.  If  you  can’t  you  can  use  your 

barn  floor.  We  have  kept  potatoes  in  this 
way  until  the  first  of  August  by  shoveling 
them  from  one  pile  to  another.  It  doesnt 
fake  long  to  handle  say  5°  bushels  and  the 
gain  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  time 
it  takes  to  do  the  work. — R.  H.  W.,  Pa. 


Treating  Oats  for  Smut 

Can  oat  smut  be  controlled  as  well  by 
spraying  the  formalin  on  the  oats  as  it  can 
by  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of  formalin? 
Is  it  necessary  to  treat  the  seed  every  year? 
— W.  H.  F.,  New  York, 

WE  believe  that  experience  has  shown 
the  spray  method  to  be  as  effective 
as  the  soaking  method  and  it  certainly  is 
much  easier.  One  man  we  know  uses 
a  small  hand  sprayer.  One  man  shovels 
the  oats  from  one  pile  to  another,  all- 
lowing  them  to  run  slowly  off  the  shovel 
while  the  other  man  works  the  plunger 
of  the  spray  pump  tw'ice  for  each  shovel 
of  oats;  one  pint  of  formalin  and  1  pint 
of  water  is  used  to  fill  the  sprayers. 
After  this  is  done  the  pile  is  covered  with 
a  canvas  for  a  few  hours.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  this  method  is  that  the 
oats  do  not  swell  and  can  be  drilled  the 
next  day  without  any  trouble.  A  pint  of 
formalin  will  treat  obout  30  bushels  of 
oats. 

Many  farmers  find  that  they  control  this 
disease  by  treating  every  second  or  third 


Grain  Mixture  for  Calves 

What  is  a  good  grain  mixture  to  feed 
calves?  At  what  age  should  I  start  to 
give  calves  grain? — G.  W.,  New  York. 

CALVES  will -begin  to  eat  dry  grain 
when  about  three  weeks  old.  A  good 
mixture  is  90  pounds  of  ground  oats  to 
10  pounds  of  oil  meal  or  3°  pounds  each 
of  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  and  cornmeal 
and  10  pounds  of  oil  meal.  Feed  the  grain 
mixture  in  a  feed  box,  not  in  the  skim- 
milk,  as  the  calf  will  eat  it  too  rapidly 
and  without  chewing  when  put  in  the  milk. 
The  calf  will  eat  very  little  at  first,  but 
the  amount  can  be  gradually  increased  until 
at  the  age  of  four  months  it  will  eat  about 
three  or  four  pounds  a  day. 


Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa 

What  is  the  origin  of  Ontario  Variegated 
Alfalfa  and  will  it  stand  New  Y°rk,D 
winters?  Where  can  we  get  seed?— I- 
New  York. 

ONTARIO  variegated  alfalfa  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Canada.  Tests  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  on  farms  indicates  that  it  is  a 
hardy  variety,  that  it  will  stand  New  York 
State  winters  and  that  it  yields  ell.  Your 
County  agent  should  be  able  to  tell  you 
where  you  can  secure  seed  of  this  variety. 


Northern  European  clover  seed  yields 
about  eighty  per  cent,  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic  seed,  and  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  home-grown  kind  to  supply  the 
market  this  year.  The  early  bird  gets 


o 
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When  the  Sap  Begins  to  Run 

( Continued  from  first  page ) 


sweet  reward.  The  “sugaring  offs” 
never  palled  on  young  or  old.  The 
spectator  of  dieting  or  “reducing”  never 
appeared  in  remotest  shadowy  form  to 
any  of  the  sundry  workers,  neighbors 
or  city  visitors  who  always  found  it  an 
interesting  and  a  hospitable  place  and 
who  never  refused  to  share  in  the  amber 
product  “grained” — or  “waxed”  on  great 
rounded  pans  of  snow. 

Quality  with  Meagre  Equipment 

What  could  compare  to  the  happy 
satisfaction  at  the  end  of  a  long,  busy 
day  in  the  woods,  to  the  bumping  home 
at  night  on  a  bob  sled,  tigthly  clinging 
to  the  stake  at  one  side — with  a  barrel 
or  huge  can  of  hot  new  syrup,  that  had 
already  been  strained  and  restrain:  1  and 
later  “syruped”  or  sugared  down  in  the 
house,  my  father  driving.  My  mother 
had  none  of  the  scientific  bulletins  of 
today  to  tell  her  the.  secrets  of  success 
in  each  step  in  the  process  of  making 
the  “best  sugar  and  syrup  on  the  mar¬ 
ket”  any  more  than  my  father  had  books 
to  teach'  him  bird  lore.  Yet  she  was 
keenly  observant  and  analytical  of  mind 
and  by  herself  she  had  worked  out  the 
real  reason  back  of  the  steps  necessary 
for  the  making  of  a  high  class  product, 
with  none  but  crude  equipment  that 
took  many  awards  for  excellence  and 
that  would  put  to  shame  for  sparkling 
clearness  and  purity  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  on  exhibits  in  these  days  at  county 
and  even  state  fairs. 

For  this  extra  quality  product  was 
made  when  they  still  used  wooden  sap 
spouts,  wooden  buckets  and  open  arch 
(cut  not  banked  with  ashes)  the  flat  boil¬ 
ing  pans  that  did  not  permit  of  the  al¬ 
most  instantaneous  evaporation  of  the 
modern  equipment  and  Wooden  paddles 
for  stirring  the  sugar.  My  mother  it 
was  who  divined  the  principles  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  product.  If  we  brought  to 
the  house,  as  we  rarely  did  after  a  day’s 
time,  a  batch  of  strong,  .dark,  red  syrup, 
she  would  say:  “You  have  used  ashes 
to  bank  the  boiling  pans  with  and  the 
wind  has  sifted  it  into  the  pans  and 
spoiled  the  color,”  or  “Your  fire  has 
been  too  slow.  You  have  boiled  it  too 
long  and  haven’t  syruped  off  often 
enough.”  Or,  if  later  in  the  season  it 
would  be  “your  buckets  are  sour.  (This 
might  have  applied  equally  well  to  tin, 
both  in  buckets  and  spouts).  You  need 
to  retap  the  trees,  clean  the  spouts  and 
scrub  the  buckets  and  the  gathering 
and  storage  tubs.”  And  she  was  right. 
Late  spring  sap,  unless  the  buds  have 
actually  started,  need  not  make  a  strong, 
dark  colored  product  if  the  utensils  are 
all  kept  fresh,  clean  and  free  from  fer¬ 
ment  or  slime.  Cloudiness  of  sap  is 
due  to  lack  of  cleanliness  and  ferment, 
and  cannot  possibly  result  in  a  good 
product,  no  matter  how  skillfully  or 
quickly  it  is  made  up. 

Care  in  “Sugaring  Off” 

•She  was  equally  modern  in  her  own 
operations  in  her  part  of  the  work  in  the 
house.  Her  big  sugaring  off  pan  was 
kept  free  of  lime  deposit  on  the  bottom. 
She  never  filled  it  half  or  two  thirds  full 
of  thin  syrup  that  had  been  seated  and 
Poured  carefully  off  the  mineral  deposits 
m  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  did  her 
neighbors,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that 
hy  so  doing  they  would  rush  the  work, 
nstead  she  put  into  her  pan  on  the 
stove,  but  a  scant  two  inches  or  so  of 
syrup.  This  was  quickly  brought  to 
foiling  point  and  carefully  watched.  A 

of  butter  kept  it  from  boiling  over 
jmtd  the  test  (a  drop  or  two  in  the  bot- 
om  the  old  tin  dipper)  showed  it 
ready  to  remove  from  the  fire. 

Instead  of  pouring  it  into  one  big 
.  eeP  Pan>  as  her  neighbors  did,  where 
5  Jtowly  cooled,  and  was  leisurely  stir- 
fe<  and  poured  into  the  moulds  she  turn- 

*(ho  two  shining  shallow  tin  pans 
with  a  paddle  in  each  hand  she 
m  ^dexterously  and  with  great  vigor 


proceeded  to  get  the  grain  as  quickly 
as  possible,  turning  it  into  the  molds 
when  it  -was  still  a  thin  batter,  instead 
of  waiting  till  it  was  a  stiff  mass,  rough 
in  surface  when  patted  into  the  tins. 
The  result  was  a  beautiful  sparkling 
cake  as  smooth  on  top  as  on  bottom — 
and  one  that  city  customers  delighted 
in  after  they  once  learned  that  this  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  delicious  flavor  was  obtained  by 
cleanliness  and  skill  rath  •  than  by 
adulterating  with  cane  sugar.  In  those 
days  before  the  roads  w'ere  fairly  open 
in  the  spring,  my  father  would  make  the 
long  trip  to  his  Syracuse  customers  with 
his  faithful  and  quick  stepping  team, 
several  times  with  big  loads  of  sugar — 
wrould  ‘get  his  hard  earned  cash  for  it 
and  the  year  was  on  and  properly  fin¬ 
anced  to  a  good  start. 

•The  same  conditions  of  early  financial 
returns,  enjoyable  work  and  “good 
money”  if  not  “easy  money”  still  hold 
good — along  with  increased  demand  and 
improved  equipment.  The  woods  are 
being  blown  down  and  cut  off  so  fast 
that  the  future  assures  less  and  less 
competition  or  production  and  better  re¬ 
wards.  The  high  wage  of  the  city  labor¬ 
ing  man  and  the  luxury  types  make  it 
an  increasingly  attractive  cash  crop  for 
the  New  York  State  farmer  who  is 
lucky  enough  to  own  the  trees. 

A  Good  Cash  Crop 

“Take  a  flier  in  cash  crops.  Grow 
some  extra  quality  food  articles  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  enough  of  the  stable  crops,  to 
insure  the  usual  farm  income,”  said  Dr. 
G.  F.  Warren  in  a  recent  address  to 
Farmers’  Week  visitors,  wherein  he  gave 
hints  as  to  methods  of  making  a  reason¬ 
able  income  on  the  farm  in  these  times 
of  low'  prices.  “Grow  something  choice, 
that  the  city  man  can  spend  his  good 
wages  on.  And  sell  more  from  the 
roadside  stands  and  on  the  public  mar¬ 
kets.” 

In  my  opinion  one  couldn’t  p'ck  a 
better  “flier”  than  maple  products.  Only 
don’t  sell  them  all  at  one  time  just  as 
soon  as  the  season  is  over.  Feed  them 
out  gradually  as  the  market  demands  to 
the  best  groceries  and  confection  shops, 
to  private  customers  from  time  to  time, 
made  up  fresh  in  sugar  or  candy  in 
small  choice  containers.  Maintain  a  fre¬ 
quent  advertisement  in  your  favorite 
farm  and  city  papers,  include  maple 
delicacies  and  hot  pancakes  from  home 
grown  buckwheat  flour,  real  buttermilk 
and  choice  amber  maple  syrup  on  your 
roadside  bill  of  fare  instead  of  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  and  objectionable  “hot  dogs” 
and  if  you  can  go  farther  and  serve 
home  made  sausage,  home  cured  ham  or 
fried  chicken  with  it,  with  some  crisp 
vegetables — you  will  need  several  maids 
to  take  care  of  the  demands  for  “eats”. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  haggle  on  price 
either,  if  you  are  never  failing  in  high 
quality  and  if  you  provide  prompt,  clean 
attractive  service.  And  you  can  get  the 
“maids”  too,  even  if  “hired  girls”  are 
extinct,  as  there  is  more  interest  in 
tending  a  roadside  stand,  with  its  fre¬ 
quent  contacts  with  the  travelling  public 
than  there  is  in  prosy  dishwashing  in  a 
back  kitchen.  There  will  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  too,  for  extra  help  for  the  house¬ 
keeper,  in  the  odd  hours  wThen  traffic 
is  light.  Save  the  trees  and  try  it! — 


TYhy  A  New  Set  of  Plugs  Pays 

AFTER  a  year  or  more  of  regular  use 
sometimes  the  engine  of  a  tractor 
or  car  gradually  loses  its  pep  and  power. 
Everything  apparently  is  all  right  and 
yet  it  hasn’t  the  sn:.p  it  once  had.  The 
spark  plugs  are  clean  and  yet  installing 
an  entire  new  set  makes  an  astonishing 
improvement  in  engine  performance. 
This  may  be  mystifying  but  the  reason 
is  better  understood  when  we  remember 
that  the  plugs  must  deliver  from  600  and 
upward  perfectly  timed  intense  sparks 
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WATER  SYSTEM 
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PS  -  WTEP  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOLS  -  OOPS  HANGER! 

For  more  than  fifty  years 
Myers  has  been  making 
“Honor-Bilt”  Well,  House 
and  Cistern  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Power  Pumps, 
Pumping  Jacks,  Cylinders, 
Hand  and  Power  Spray 
Pumps,  Hay  Tool  and  Door 
Hangers. 

Get  in  touch  with  your 
Myers  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration,  or  write  us  today 
for  our  catalog. 
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_  THE  R  E*  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

265  Orange  Street  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


m 


PERFECT  water  service — 24 

hours  a  day - that’s  what- 

you  get  if  you  own  a  Myers 
‘‘Self-Oiling”  Water  System. 

The  ideal  system  for  shallow  or 
deep  wells.  Self- s tar ting~self* 
stopping  —  self-oiling. 

A  Completely  Dependable’Vt&ter  Supply 

Think  of  having  a  modem  bathroom — running  water  in 
your  kitchen  and  washroom — an  ample  water  supply  for 
fire  protection — for  watering  the.  stock,  sprinkling  the 
garden  and  washing  the  car  without  carrying  or  hauling  water. 
Kunning  water — all  you  want — where  you  want  it — when  you 
want  it.  A  Myers  “Self-Oiling”  W ater  System  will  make  this  a  reality. 


per  minute  the  while  they  are  subjected 
to  continuously  splashing  hot  oil,  the 
fierce  heat  of  explosions  and  the  regular 
pounding  of  compression.  As  a  result 
deposits  of  soot,  carbon  and  iron  accu¬ 
mulate  and  are  burned  gradually  into 
the  surface  of  the  insulator  core,  thus 
allowing  surface  leakage  of  current.  Cor¬ 
rosion  likewise  gradually  sets  in  caus¬ 
ing  an  electrical  resistance  in  the  elec¬ 
trodes  and  there  can  be  but  one  result — a 
reduced  and  less  intej.sefy  hot  spark  at 
the  plug  points. 

There  follows  imperfect  combustion, 
but  part  of  the  gas  is  burned  and  con¬ 
verted  into  power.  The  balance  is 
wasted,  some  of  it  passing  out  with  the 
exhaust  and  the  rest  works  past  the 
pistons  and  rings  down  into  the  crank¬ 
case  where  it  thins  the  oil,  interferes 
with  proper  lubrication,  making  more 
frequent  changes  of  oil  necessary  which 
is  an  added  expense.  Correct  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  carburetor  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  The  engine  becomes  increasingly 
sluggish  with  poor  acceleration,  loss  of 
power,  and  lack  of  speed.  Yet  it  has 
all  come  on  so  slowly  the  change  was 
hardly  noticeable. 

It  follows  that  if  a  new  set  of  plugs 
give  more  power  and  speed,  insure 
quicker  starting  and  better  hill-climbing, 
it  should  be  evident  they  will  not  only 
pay  in  the  fuel  and  oil  they  save  but  also 
in  redticed  wear  and  tear. — Ed.  Henby. 


Roses  and  Their  Culture 

By  S.  C.  Hubbard 

Department  of  Floriculture,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College 

HTHIS  is  another  of  the  series  called 
“The  Farm  and  Garden  Library.” 
Roses  and  Their  Culture  is  written  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  amateur  grower.  It  treats 
of  the  history,  care  and  exhibition  of  this 
beautiful  flower,  and  will  prove  a  help  to 
those  who  wish  reliable  information  in  a 
fairly  small  space. 

The  list  price  is  $1.25.  Orange  Judd 
Company,  15  E.  26  St.,  New  York  City. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  *ny 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IN6ERS0LL  PAINT  ■ 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  enderted  by  Grange  far  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tolls  ail  about  Paint' 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER.! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY.* 

PATRONS7  PAINT  WORKS  I 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  184*! 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.  DON'T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing, 
Faults,  etc.,  until  you  get  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog.  I 
wSr.rSH  to,Bee  th®.  kur  savings  I’m  giving  this  season. 
Write  today  for  my  Big  112-pago  Bargain  Book.  Getmycut 

SSity  -  jf®  C,wn.y'  1  P3y  th®  freUrht-  guarantee  the, 


quality.  - .... 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  l  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.3004,  Cleveland,  0 
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High  or  low  who 
steel  or  wood— 
or  narrow  t  i  i 

wagon  p 
to  fit  any 
.  Catalo 
in  colors  t 
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How  To  Make  A 

i 

Brooder  At  Home 


•“THERE  are  probably  more  chicks 
hatched  during  the  month  of  April 
than  any  other  month  of  the  year  but 
March  is  -a  close  second.  Of  late  there 
are  being  more  and  more  March  chicks 
brought  out  and  those  hatched  this  :  onth 
are  considered  the  best  money  makers. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
general-purpose  breeds  like  the  R.  I.  Reds 
Chicks  of  these  breeds 


A14-YEAR-OL.D  boy  can  make,  in  an 
hour,  a  brooder  that  'will  raise  husky, 
healthy  chicks.  The  materials  needed 
are  a  shoebox,  one-sixth  yard  of  oil-cloth, 
a  handful  of  nails  and  a  Putnam  Brooder; 
Heater.  A  hammer  and  a  saw  are  the  only 
tools  you  need.  The  cost  of  this  practical 
home-made  brooder,  complete  with  Heater, 
will  not  be  more  than  $4.96. 

After  making  and  using  such  a  brooder. 
Joseph  Sevigny,  a  breeder  of  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas  at  Arctic,  R.  I.,  writes:  “I  never 
lost  one  chick  and  raised  over  100,  and  with 
these  made  a  clean  sweep  at  Providence 
and  Arctic  Shows.” 

This  home-made  brooder  will  care  for 
from  35  to  60  chicks.  For  a  larger  number, 
simply  use  more  brooders.  The  chicks  do 
better  when  divided  into  small  flocks. 


Write  for  it  today—  ^ 
it  means  bigger  profits  for  you 

valuable  book.  It  tells  you 
all  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  breeds.  It 
tells  you  what  you  hare  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  hatchery 
when  you  order  baby  chicks. 

Send  for  it  now.  It  is  one 
of  the  rr?c~K — ft-, 

most  val- 

u  a  b  1  e  jjSgfl r- 

books  JESaslAi  TaSsfe, 
you  ever  r" 

read.  V.jsSvpA 


and  the  Rocks, 
hatched  this  month  should  make  good 
lajrers  during  the  late  fall.  Commercial 
poultrymen  plan  their  hatchings  so  the  pul¬ 
lets  begin  laying  at  the  time  the  eggs  are 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that 


produce.  It  is  just  full  of 
the  kind  of  information  that  poultry 
raisers  hare  always  wanted,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  baby  chicks  Intelligently. 

Don’t  order  your  baby  chicks  this 
year  before  getting  your  copy  of  this 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES, 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Trenton,  N.  1. 

Address  Dept.  10 


most  profitable, 
they  plan  for  a  continuous  supply  of  eggs 

The  expense 


practically  the  year  around 
of  feeding  goes  on  for  twelve  months  and 
there  should  be  uniform  returns  for  the 
same  period. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  duty  of  the 
month  is  the  care  of  chicks.  As  the 
weather  is  still  cold  and  windy  nights  and 
days  are  common,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
practice  vigilance  in  caring  for  the  chicks. 
There  must  never  be  any  neglect.  Chicks 
will  stand  some  forgetfulness  later  in  the 
season  but  not  while  the  weather  is  still 
cold.  A  safe  way  is  to  have  a  schedule 
of  feeding  and  care  and  adhere  rigidly  to 
it.  Thus,  there  should  be  a  time  for  shak- 
the  brooder  stove,  if  it  be  coal- 
and  refilling  the 
also,  this  is 


This  Home-made  Broodep 
Cost  only  S4*  Complete 


I 1  For  20  years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
jW  ^  M  We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than  ever  before.  Our  greal 
&  m  aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

a/  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.— Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  of 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . ?6.o0  70'nr 

jEfg.fPv5*  Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.7o  15.00  43.00  72.0C 

■HCmJ  Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.2o  16.00  46.00  76.01 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Choice,  $15  per  100  straight.  We  specialize  in  English  and  Hollywood  Leghorns,  uraei 
It  once  for  early  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you.  Ref.— Kirkersville  Savings  Bank. 

BOX  29  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIC 


ing  down 

burning,  or  for  cleaning 
burner,  if  it  be  oil-burning 
important,  there  should  be  regular  feeding 
periods  during  the  day.  Little  chicks  re¬ 
quire  regularity  in  care. 

Sunlight  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  Prevent 
Leg  Weakness 

Keep  the  youngsters  healthy.  This  will 
be  done  by  regular  feeding  and  care  and 
by  keeping  the  quarters  clean  and  health¬ 
ful.  Sunlight,  fresh  air  and  a  run  outside 
on  the  ground  are  three  factors  which  are 
essential  to  success.  We  used  to  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  healthy 
chicks  without  allowing  them  to  run  out¬ 
side  on  the  ground.  Today,  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  has  helped  to  overcome  the 
evils  of  leg  weakness  to  a  large  extent, 
but  we  still  prefer  to  get  the  chicks  out 
on  the  ground  at  the  earliest  possible 

moment.  . 

The  laying  flocks  require  a  little  look¬ 
ing  after  this  month.  We  do  a  good  bit  of 
culling  at  this  time.  No  use  to  carry 
through  the  spring  a  lot  of  birds  which 
are  not  laying  enough  to  make  them  pi  oht- 
able.  There  is  usually  a  good  market  for 
fat  fowls  around  April.  It  is  probably 
true  that  not  all  birds  which  show  the 
yellow  pigment  in  the  shanks  and  the  fu 
and  smooth  coat  at  this  season  should  be 
seat  to  market,  for  many  of  them  may 
make  good  layers  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  We  should  consider  all  of  the 
points  which  bear  upon  laying  capacity 

i _  oi  this  season.  Even  then 


KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY, 


northern  New  York.  Strom 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  hi( 

.  50  100 

.  $6.75  $13.00 

.  7.25  14.00 

.  7.75  15.00 

. 9.25  18.00 

.  18.50  35.00 

.  6.50  11.00 

Wyckoff',*  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas, 
Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circula 
Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

>02.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R. 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Capacity:  35  Simple  and 

to  60  chicks  practical 

You  can  operate  this  home-made  brooder 
anywhere— in  a  Sunny  room,  in  an  open 
shed  or,  if  provided  with  a  roof,  out  of 
doors.  To  clean  and  disinfect,  you  simply 
lift  out  the  hover  and  Heater.  The  floor 
of  the  brooder  is  even  with  the  ground 
so  that  the  chicks  easily  learn  to  run  out 
and  in.  Ventilation  is  automatic.  rha 
Heater  radiates  heat  from  above  upon  the 
backs  of  the  chicks,  like  the  mother  hen. 
The  hover  is  so  constructed  that  the  chick 3 
can  find  the  exact  warmth  they  like  best. 
It  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  season,  Jan¬ 
uary  to  July. 

The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  burns  10  day* 
without  filling  or  trimming.  It  cannot  be  blown 
out  or  flare  up — is  fire-safe.  The  Putnam  Heater 
is  practically  indestructible  —  made  throughout 
of  brass  and  galvanized  iron.  You  should  beware 
of  heaters  similar  in  outward  appearance  but  us* 
ing  the  old  style  and  unsafe  wick  burner,  requir* 
ing  trimming  every  day.  The  Putnam  label  is  on 
every  genuine  Putnam  Heater.  It  is  a  guaran.e? 
of  satisfaction  and  goodness. 

Burns  10  days  TI  without  attention 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our 
Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 
perts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  f 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  L- 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty, 
produce  them. 

LIABLE  ""CHICKS  which  "have  pleased  thousands  of^customej-s 

combination  offer  on  chicks  a.—  -  - 

Valuable  free  book  on  t -  -  . 


selected  and  leg-banded  by  ex- 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S 

If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  woulc 

ILLUSTRATED  .CATALOG  FREE,  .Jells  "on 

j  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 
chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

rr.HERY.  No,  High  Rt 


“T3HIO 

iCCREDITEO 


FOSTORTA  OHTO 


PURE  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  money  mak^g  strain  of  Chickens  /vlheW^OSELAWN^ifa  ^  BREEDING 


R0SELAWN  is  a  real  BREEDING 


Barron  and  specialize  in  this  one  variety. 

not  a  commercial  Hatchery.  Our  own  free  range  floe 
ice  our  own  eggs  for  hatching  right  here  on  our  larm. 
14  egg  records  direct  from  Barron. 


DAYTON 


Price 

only 

$4-  75 


roseLawn  poultry  farm 


putnam"§? 

Brooder^ 

Heater 


Postpaid 
to  your 
door 


W  i^Our  hatchery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  in  the  business.  Thousands  of  cus- 
S'  tomers  have  written  being  more  than  pleased  with  our  chicks.  Prices  are  reasonable. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  BIG  CATALOG? 

cry  chick  buyer  should  have  a  copy  of  our  big  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for  ix, 
10k  it  over.  It  is  well  worth  your  while  and  costs  only  a  post  card.  Learn  about  our  trap 
;ted  stock,  special  matings  and  other  items  of  our  business. 

Several  features  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  no  other  catalog.  Write  today.  nulf 

W.  0SSEGE  HATCHERY  P.  Main  St.,  OTTAWA,  «nll 


laying  to  any  extent.  There  should  be  a 
fattening  period,  although  the  hen  which 
has  not  been  laying  for  .some  months  will 
usually  be  in  good  condition. 

Legband  Birds  Kept  Temporarily 
We  mark  all  birds  which  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  have  not  been  early  and 
persistent  layers,  if  we  decide  to  keep 
them  for  a  while  longer  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  from  finding  their 
way  into  the  breeding  pens  next  spring. 
It  is  important  that  only  the  early  layers 
should  be  kept  for  breeders.  We  have 
found  that  it  seldom  pays  to  keep  the 
birds  which  have  seen  service  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens  over  another  season.  The  three 
years  old  hen  does  not  lay  enough  eggs  to 
make  her  profitable.  Some  of  the  breeders 
piay  be  kept  on  until  summer  and  they 
will  often  lay  a  profitable  number  of  eggs. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
The  kind  that  lay 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons  Black 
Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  $2.00  per  year  a  hen  from 
large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit  makers 
the  most  desirable  breed  for  you?  Order  now  for  April 
chicks  at  $17.50  per  100;  $85.00  per  500;  $165.00 
per  1,000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100;  $77.50 
per  500-  $150.00  per  1,000.  Terms  25%  with  order. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  within  1200 
miles.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


.*■»  Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 
IfilPB  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 

S°  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
^tli  i  do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 

BREDjfcr BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
ancLUTlUTY  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


My  Pure  Blood 


from  Jugh-egg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 

>cks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns, 
idottes.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

m  pr2co3.CataIoRfree.  Write  me  today. 

le  Farms,  Box  1 1 1 . Portland,  lnd. y* 


Chicks 


TREM^N,  KING  &  CO. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


WORTH  DOLLARS  TO  YOU;  month’i  su 

to  this  helpful,  interesting  little  Poultry  papsr 
meaty,  worth-while  facts.  Write  THE  HAPPY  HI 
110,"  36  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  males  should  be  disposed  of  just  as 
easily  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  but 
loss  in  keeping  them.  We  let  them  go  for 
whatever  we  can  get  just  as  soon  as  the 
hatching  season  is  over. 

The  latter  part  of  March  is  clean-i.p 
time.  Do  not  delay  the  spring  cleaning 
and  spraying  for  a  moment  longer  than 
js  necessary.  Sometimes  those  persistent 
pests,  the  red  mites,  will  tppear  before 
you  know  it.  We  like  to  get  the  spring 
cleaning  done  in  the  early  spring.  The  last 
of  March  is  a  particularly  good  time  to 
do  it  and  the  inside  of  the  houses  should 
also  be  whitewashed  at  the  same  time. 

The  layers  should  be  doing  their  best 
this  month.  Eggs  will  get  down  about  as 
low  as  they  will  go.  Find  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  market.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible 
to  sell  eggs  to  a  hatchery.  This  should 
be  true  if  you  have  a  good  flock  of  a 
popular  breed.  You  should  get  at  least 
ten  cents  more  on  each  dozen  than  the 
highest  market  quotations,  even  if  your 
flock  is  not  one  of  the  prize  winners.  If 
the  flock  is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  you 
should  get  considerably  more. 

— C-IARLES  H.  CHESLEY. 


Producing  Hatchable  Eggs 

IN  recent  years  poultrymen  have  com- 
*  plained  a  lot  about  the  poor  hatch — 
ability  of  eggs.  The  trouble  has  been 
more  noticeable  during  the  early  hatches, 
and  has  manifested  itself  in  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  that  are  apparently  full 
grown  inside  the  shell  but  that  stay  right 
there,  either  “pipping”  the  shell  slightly, 
or  in  some  instances  lacking  the  vitality 
to  do  even  that. 

I  have  just  read  a  story  telling  how  to 
operate  an  incubator  so  that  a  good  hatch 
will  result.  While  good  incubator  man¬ 
agement  will  no  doubt  help,  we  must  put 
hatchable  eggs  into  the  incubator  if  we 
want  vigorous  chicks. 

I  was  talking  recently  with  a  friend 
who  is  on  t}ie  staff  of  a  College  Poultry 
Department,  and  asked  him  the  following 
question :  “What  percentage  of  poor  hatch 
is  due  to  low  vitality  of  the  eggs  and  what 
to  poor  management  of  the  incubator?” 
His  reply  rather  surprised  me  when  he 
said  “Ninety  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  eggs 
and  ten  per  cent,  to  faulty  incubation.” 

I  have  hacFmy  trouble  with  poor  hatches 
and  have  blamed  the  moisture  or  lack  of 
it,  or  other  conditions,  and  now  I  learn  that 
the  trouble  was  with  the  eggs  all  the  time. 
Granting  the  truth  of  the  answer  (these 
professors  are  usually  right)  what  can  we 
'do  to  improve  hatchability  ? 


Late  Hatches  Are  Better 

The  most  successful  way  is  to  wait 
until  late  in  the  season  before  hatching, 
but  as  most  of  us  do  not  want  to  do  this, 
we  must  take  all  possible  precautions  and 
gel  the  best  hatch  possible. 

ft  is  commonly  recommended  to  hatch 
«ggs  from  old  hens  and  not  to  force  them 
for  egg  production  during  the  winter.  I 
have  never  seen  experimental  evidence  that 
this  affects  hatchability,  though  it  seems 
reasonable  that  it  should.  I  remember  one 
big  western  egg  farm  that  reported  a  few 
years  ago  that  they  secured  just  as  good 
hatchability  from  the  eggs  of  their  heaviest 
producers.  At  least  we  cannot  go  so  far 
as  to  hatch  eggs  from  the  poorest  pro- 
ducers,  because  they  hatch  best.  Until 
there  is  more  light  on  the  subject  it  is 
wise  not  to  force  the  breeding  too  heavily 
especially  by  using  lights. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  eggs 
^  different  individuals  vary  in  hatchability. 


practical  use  can  be  made  of  this  un- 


ess  the  hens  are  trapnested  and  a  hatch- 
Ing  test  made.  Where  the  flock  is  large 
enough  to  warrant  this,  the  hen  laying 
.’ntei tile  eggs  can  be  culled  from  the  breed- 

,B1g  pen. 


Fertile  Eggs  Not  Always  Hatchable 

It  might  be  well  here  to  say  a  word 
xmt  the  difference  between  hatchability 
:■£  fertility.  As  soon  as  a  sperm  cell 
<_  .* l^le  male  bird  unites  with  the  egg 
’  the  e8g  is  fertile.  The  germ  may 
'  Continued  on  next  page ) 
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growingtnash  quality  is  are^  highly  "digestible,  sweet, 
vthe  preeminent  requirement.  So  clean,  and  wholesome, 
great  is  the  chance  of  loss,  and  -  [The  formula  for  G.  L.  F. 
so  negligible  the  opportunity  to  ^starting  and  Growing  Mash  is 
jeorrect  sickness  caused  by  poor  [ furnished  by  Dr.  Gustave 
.feed,  that  the  poultryman  knows  .Heuser  of  Cornell  University, 
lie  must  buy  only  the  best  for  (The  ingredients  measure  up 
his  chicks."  fully  to  the  rigid  standards  of 

y  This  is  so .  universally  recog-  'quality  which  govern  the  G.L.F. 
fuzed  that  it  is  capitalized.  mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rowing  mashes  are  put  up  j.This  one  mash  Dr.  Heuser 
under  fancy  names  as  starting  recommends  for  starting  chicks 
mashes  and  sold  at  fancy  prices;  and  growing  them.  It  is  as 
and  poultrymen  buy  them,  be-", /good  as  the  highest  priced  start- 
lieving  that  feed  so  high  priced  ing  mash  at  many  dollars  less 
'jnust  be  of  unusual  quality.  tM#1  ^per  ton,  and  is  the  best  growing 
,But  price  is  not  always  a  true  mash  available.  Buy  it  through  j 
indication  of  quality,  t  in  a  your  G.  L,  F.  agent, 
growing  mash  quality ‘depends  Dr.  Heuser’s  directions  for 

first  on  a  correct  formula  which  (raising  chicks  may  be  had  on  re- 
!provides  a  mixture  adapted  to  quest  from  your  G.  L.  F.  agent; 
the  needs  <jf  the  growing  chick;  Ask  him  for  the  Poultry  House 
and  second \  on  ingredients  which’  card . 


GROWING  MASH 

G.  L.'F.Pcmltry  Feed  Service,  Buffalo,  .NlVY; 


G.L.F, GROWING  MASH 
[(With  Dried  Skim  Milk  at$ 
Dried  Buttermilk) 

/  Protein  (Minimum)  20% 

|  Fat  (Minimum)'  5% 
Fiber  (Maximum)  6% 

1405.17  lbs.  Per  Ton  Digestible 


Wheat  Fran 

550  lb£ 

Wheat  Flour  Midds 

300  ’*/ 

Com  Meal  (not  degermiaated) 

350  **J 

White  Hominy  Feed 

290 

55-60%  Meat  Scrap 

150 

Dried  Skim  Milk 

150  * 

Dried  Buttermilk 

100 

Bone  Meal 

100  * 

tSalt 

i  10  •* 

2000 lbj, 

The  G.  L.  F.  is  cooperative 

and  non-profit 

[baby 


CHICKS 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  Lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Books  .  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  500  and 
1000  lots.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
N.  J.  Ehrenzelter,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STANDARD  BRED 
UTILITY  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  Poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket;  we 
trap  nest  and  select  our  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  points  a  Poultry- 
man  wants.  Quality  and 
Profits. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  D 
and  price  List 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Weekly  hatches  of  fine  chicks  at  moderate 
prices.  Write  for  booklet  and  price  list, 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop. 

Sergeantsville,  -  -  -  -  N.  J. 

Member  of  hit.  Baby  Chick  Association 


ACE  FARM 
CHICKS 


Monroe, 
Orange  Co., 
New  York 


ASHBERY’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  "direct’' 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Circular 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON, 

Box  A,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS  —  ROCKS  — 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Now  $12.00—100 

Pure  strain,  healthy  stock,  strong  chix. 
Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males, 
$18.00 — 100.  None  better.  Prices  on  1,000. 
100%  delivery  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  order  to 

S,  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Midcfiecreek,  Pa. 


GOLPEH  RULE  CHICKS 


Live  Delivery  Guaran- 
"I  100  50C 

$12  $58 

14  65 

15  70 

15  70 

12 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100% 

teed.  Postpaid  . 50 

White.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7 

Barred  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  ..  7(4 

White  &  Buff  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  8 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8 

Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  ...  7 
Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 
50LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIt 

BABY  CHICKS  single  comb 

1  uniLIYO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  the  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J. 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c.  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Reds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

Catalog  Free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 


$15  hundred.  Special  mating  $18  hundred.  Black  , 
White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Guarantee  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 


nrrAni  o  OUrtlUUK  DULALIINGo 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings  and  Eggs.  18  years  producing  Ducklings  that  live 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, 

B33,  ...  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


$32  (2o, 


American  Agriculturist,  March  20,  192f 


KePlirt  -Quality 

S.C.White  Leghorn 


It  Surely  Pays  to  Buy  BEAUTIFUL 

WONDERFUL 

wa  a  s  r*l  r& WINTER  LAYERS! 

S  f|||  m  gf  Long,  deep  bodied  —clear 

eye,  big-looped  cornu*. 
From  26 S  to  331  Egg  Large  white  eggs— always 
Record  Stock  command  top  market 
prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
every  -tate  in  union.  Backed  by  26 
yeau-s’  successful  br  eding 

Special  Officia.  High  Rccorr'  Matings  contain, 
ing  international  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  with  Official 
—  Records  from  208  to  304  eggs.  Mated  to  males  that  trace  3  times 
to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  31 1  eggs. 

Bargains  in  Baby  Chicks  — Stock — Supplies.  Big  discount  if  ordered  now — delivery  when 
Wanted.  Big  illustrated  catalog  free.  Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will  make  you  money. 

W«UN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  33  *  CENTER  HALL,  FA 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  clucks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  tor  pure-bred  stock. 
Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 

'S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  W.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Reds - 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . 


aut: 

(lb 


$62.00 

4.00 

1  $12 

7.50 

0.00 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

7.00  1 

3.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited  ..> . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  2o  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  X.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks  4.00  7.75  15  <2.50  140 

S.  C.  Blk  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  . .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  16  77. oO  loO 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any  chick 
buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  -  AVENUE  10  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From’’ 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very'  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason”. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO . BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


se/ic?  troa  £/ils 


50 

100  , 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

order  direct  from 

this  ad. 

KENTON. 

OHIO. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds -  4.25 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.  Laugshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  .  5.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for -catalog,  or 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  _ _ 

“OHIO’S  BEST”  BABY  CHICKS.  §&=  Every  breeder  carefully  culled  and  mated  with 

M"dy'  "postpaid  pS  E?  '  25  50  100  ,500  MO 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7-00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred,  White,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  14E00 

Wh.  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..  4.25  8.00  16.00  ■ 

Asst  for  Broilers,  $10.  per  100.  All  heavies  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular.  nuin 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4-B  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


( Continued  from  page  331) 
out  enough  vigor  to  leave  the  shell.  An 
egg  is  not  hatchable  unless  it  produces  a 
living  chick. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  hatch- 
ability  of  eggs  is  closely  connected  with 
the  “vitamins”  about  which  so  much  has 
recently  been  written.  A  ration  supply¬ 
ing  all  the  vitamins  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  will  go  a  long  way  toward  producing 
hatchable  eggs. 

Green  feed  is  very  important.  Breeding 
stock  should  have  a  good  supply  of  the 
leafy  parts  of  some  plant.  Cabbage  is 
good  but  sprouted,  oats  seems  to  be  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  A  good  sized  cab¬ 
bage  every  day  for  each  100  hens  or  a 
square  inch  of  sprouted  oats  for  each  hen 
every  day  is  not  too  much.  From  all 
the  publicity  given  to  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  would  help  to  feed  this  to 
breeding  stock.  I  have  no  figures  to  prove 
this  but'  I  know  that  it  has  been  suggested 
to  some  poultrymen  and  after  using  it  they 
are  convinced  that  it  does  improve  hatch- 
ability.  A  pint  of  Cod  Liver  oil  can  be 
mixed  with  each  100  pounds  of  mash. 

Exercise  and  sunlight  are  two  important 
factors.  Many  breeders  plan  to  allow  the 
breeding  stock  outdoors  the  first  warm 
day  in  spring,  even  though  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground.  The  sun  will  soon  thaw 
a  few  bare  places  and  the  hens  will  stay 
out.  Perhaps  the  sunlight  is  the  valuable 
part.  It  is  agreed  by  most  poultrymen 
that  the  laying  hen  will  produce  better  if 
left  inside  the  dry  house.  Perhaps  the 
breeder  would  too,  but  we  want  eggs  that 
will  produce  living,  vigorous  chicks,  even 
though  we  get  fewer  of  them. 

Hatching  Eggs  Need  Care 

Hatching  eggs  need  better  care  early 
in  the  season  because  of  cold  weather. 
They  should  be  gathered  very  frequently, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  They  should 
be  turned  twice  daily,  and  incubated  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  ests  have  shown  that  Tggs 
decrease  in  hatchability  every  day  they  are 
kept  before  incubating. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  get  eggs  early 
in  the  season  that  have  a  high  hatchability, 
yet  by  following  all  the  rules,  the  per  cent, 
of  vigorous  chicks  can  be  increased. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  hens 
that,  according  to  reports  at  least,  hatched 
fifteen  chicks  for  fifteen  eggs,  waited  till 
later  in  the  season  when  green  feed  and 
sunlight  was  abundant,  before  trying  for 
the  record. 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 


From  proved  strains- — Of¬ 
ficial  Contest  Champions 
since  contests  began.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes. 

DON’T  BUY  chicks  or  eggs 
until  you  get  our  big 
FREE  Catalog  and  special 
circular.  Write  today. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  V,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


■ -  We  have  been  producing  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy 

fiaying  flocks  for  thousands  of  pleased  customers  and  giving  the  best  of  Satisfaction. 
We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 

Postpaid  prices  on  .  50  100  5  $120  00 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $ 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . 7.50  14.00  67.  140'00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  &  B.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  8.00  lo.OO  72.00  140.0 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.,  .  ^  A  1 


ST  White  "Minorcas'  5<T llTlS;  100,'  $20;  500,'  $90.  Light  Mixed,  50,  $5;  100,  $9;  500,  $44.  PARK’S 
Pedigree' Bocks,  25c  each.  BUY  20 TH  CENTURY  CHICKS  AND  BE  HAPPY.  Special  combination  offers  on  Brooders  and 
„  o/T  TtVno  T>pf  — rftmmp.rfM  al  Rank. 


Brooder  Houses.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY, 


Catalog  Free.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

BOX  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Squab  Book  FREE 

^'prices  aSoldfyemimor  M&oney  bjedlg 

^  them  Wo  ship  everywhere  on  three  merit**  trial 
our  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab¬ 
lished  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  coUyr^pnnten 
Ushed  25  year».How  ^  Make  Money  Breeding 

%J  squahs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

434  H  St.,  Molroso  High.,  Mas* 


*G&\*L*9 1 U  a* 

10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Y’ear.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Grow  Healthy  Chicks 
Campaign 

■“PHE  State  of  Connecticut,  through 
*  it’s  County  Agents,  is  conducting  a 
“Grow  Healthy  Chicks”  Campaign.  The 
We  eight  points  mentioned  in  the^  campaign 
will  work  just  as  well  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  as  they 
will  in  Connecticut  so  we  are  passing 

them  along.  . 

1.  Clean  Chicks— Start  with  White 

Diarrhoea— free  chicks  or  eggs. 

2.  Clean  Incubators— Scrape;  scrub; 

disinfect;  use  clean  »burlap  on  nursery 
trays.  , 

3.  Clean  Brooder  Houses — Scrape 
clean,  scrub  with  water  and  lye  or  dis¬ 
infectant.  (Bichloride  of  Mercury,  tablet 
form,  1  ounce  to  8  gallons  of  water.) 
Spray  with  disinfectant;  then  with 
whitewash. 

4.  Clean  Ground— Use  only  ground 
that  has  been  entirely  free  from  chick¬ 
ens  or  chicken  manure  for  at  least  one 
year. 

5.  Clean  Litter — Use  shavings.  Clean 
and  renew  after  the  first  10  days;  then 
every  5  days  thereafter. 

6.  Clean  Feed — Feed  only  in  boxes  or 
hoppers  inside  of  the  houses.  Grain 


BABY  CHICKS  oY^lncub'ation  from  high- 

class  bred-to-lay  stock 
White,  Hrowu,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $1L00  - 
100;  Barred,  Buff  Bocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  A  ’  40o: 

100-  White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  $17.00  P 
Heavy  Broilers,  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100.  On  orders  for  less  than  100,  add  2  e 
order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parce  P  ^ 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  A 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  DESK  H,  NUNDA,  N,  ^ 


$12  to  $20  per  100— Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns.  Mottled  Anconas— 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred— heavy  producing— free 
range  stock— under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y, 

ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ...  .$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotte,  Buff  Orpingtons  . ; -  20.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  . .  10.00  “  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customer* 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  Quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  da 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Mail! 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION — Prices  per  100 

Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg-  _ 

horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.00 

R.  I.  Reds _  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  14c  per  chick. 
Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct V-c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  boo* 
vour  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — duality  Higher  and  PriMj 
Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit* 
ed  inspector.  Leghorns,  $12.00  pet 
100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  An* 
conas,  Minorcas,  $14.00  per  100. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY 
Box  101  WHARTON,  0MII 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK0 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  bead  ouf 

No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  W 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  ca 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  . . 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Clucks  from,  selected! 
■K Z—J  heavy  laying  Barred  and  White ;  Bocks,  1  ■  • 

Beds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guarc oi'eea 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  P 


Reliable  Chicks 

100 


For  Spring 
Delivery 
iuu  60  25 

W  Leg . $12.00  $6.50  $3.o0 

B.  Rocks  and  Reds  ....  14.00  7.50  4.0 

Carefully  selected  from  Free  Range  Stock. 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

o<w  jZ- 

Millerstown,  Pa., _ 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  _  _  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  1  ./mi  “  105 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  nlnn  >■  100 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  H [L  „  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . I*’??  ..  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  . .  16-0 

Special  Prices  on  500  Sc  1000  lota.  100%  Prf 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  PA. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,^ 


CHICKS,  EGGS— Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandoita, 

B.  I.  Beds.  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  *nu 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  fre*.  -  «  i 

BITERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Biverdai#, 
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bABY  GHICKs 

Hillpot  Chicks  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  money-making  possibilities. 
Easy  to  raise,  quick  maturing  and  heavy 
laying— they  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  my  beautiful  new  book — 
FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Box  29,  -  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


nr f any  VaLi  ey’  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
Prom  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Lire  delirery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,.  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giring  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 


White  and  Buff  Rod® 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
White  and  S.  L.  Wyan 


I.  100 

50 

25 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

!  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave., 


culled  flocks. 

Cleveland,  8. 


Banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

March  and  April  delivery  . 15c  each 

May  and  June  . .  .12c  each 

Postage  paid;  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

200,000  CHICKS-1926  0n-iTheatBe9st0n,y 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted  ......  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


Sturdy  Chi 
Leading 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
9/zc  up 


Write 

Today 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
inducements 
early  orders 

Catalogue  Free 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  6tock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  We  also  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

1HE  van  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  S»gar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America's  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed- 
fs.  Leghorns,1  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan- 
uottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 

catalog 

StIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  ®*  W.  Leghorns  12«;  Barred  Rocks 
miar-.,,*  ,  ,  V~J  14c;  Mixed  10c.  Postpaid  delivery 
a-  luteed  from  heavy  laying  floeks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
nr st  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL, 


j  When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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may  be  fed  on  the  ground  outside  if  a 
new  spot  is  used  each  day, 

7.  Clean  Management — Avoid  travel¬ 
ling  from  the  hen’s  quarters  onto  the 
chick  range.  Use  disinfectants.  Keep 
visitors  out! 

8.  Clean  Laying  Houses — Scrape  out. 
Scrub  with  water  and  lye  or  disinfect¬ 
ant.  Spray  with  good  disinfectant;  then 
with  whitewash. 

These  eight  points  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  poultryman,  and 
the  labor  and  expense  involved  are  am¬ 
ply  justified  by  the  results  that  can  be 
obtained. 


•  Egg  juating  Pullets 

A  few  days  ago  I  discovered  one  of  my 
pullets  eating  an  egg.  I  have  separated 
her  from  the  rest  and  given  the  whole 
flock  "more  grit.  Also  am  making  trap 
nests.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do?  I 
could  find  nothing  about  it  in  the  poultry 
book. — H.  H.,  New  York. 

QTRICTLY  speaking,  grit  is  given  hens 
to  enable  them  tc  grind  their  food, 
and  oyster  shell  or  some  other  source  of 
lime  is  given  them  to  furnish  them-  lime 
for  egg  shells. 

I  -would  suggest  providing  the  hens  with 
plenty  of  oyster  shells,  keeping  the  nests 
as  dark  as  possible,  keeping  plenty  of  nest¬ 
ing  material  in  them  and  gathering  the 
eggs  as  often  as  possible.  I  have  heard 
that  it  works  well  to  scatter  a  number  of 
china  nest  eggs  on  the  floor.  It  is  said 
that  the  hens  will  try  to  break  them  and 
when  they  find  it  impossible  they  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  real  article. 

It  hardly  seems  practical  to  us  to  use 
trap  nests,  unless  one  can  afford  to  be 
with  the  hens  practically  all  the  time. 


Leghorns  Tie  for  Lead  with 
Wyandottes  in  Farmingdale 
Contest 

/\  TEAM  of  White  Leghorns  entered 
by  C.  R.  Misner,  of  Williamsport, 
Penna.,  have  tied  for  the  lead  in  the 
Fourth  Annual  Contest  with  a  Wyandotte 
team  owned  by  Byron  Pepper,  of  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

The  leading  teams  of  ten  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  team 
since  November  i,  1925,  are: 

White  Leghorns 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Pa . 738 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Railway, 

N.  J . 721 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 693 

Howard  P.  Corsa,  Perkasie,  Pa.  __  642 

John  F.  Wineke,  Reisterstown,  Md.  . .  640 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass..  710 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  ..  690' 
Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin,  Mass.  . .  593 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y.  .  535 

N.  Y .  514 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  L.  I., 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  R.  1 . 507 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 738 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa.  .  586 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va .  375 

Leghorns  and  Rocks  Tied  for  18th 
Week 

During  the  eighteenth  week  three  pens 
tied  for  first  place  with  55  eggs  each. 
They  were  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,- 
Leghorns,  Norman  C.  Jones,  Leghorns, 
and  W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  White  Rocks. 
Kilbourn  Hatchery  Leghorns  and  Howard 
A.  Wells,  Barred  Rocks,  tied  for  second 
place  with  53  eggs.  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc., 
Leghorns,  and  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Reds, 
were  third  with  52  eggs.  Wellward 
Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  and  Eugene  Dela- 
marter’s  entry  of  the  same  variety  tied 
for  fourth  place  scoring  51  eggs. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE 


IS 


POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc 

L  l '  ,  •  .  I 

' _ _ _...  ..  ..  '  C  ' 


Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD.  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITNEY  FARM 

HATCHING  EGGS  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Obtain  prices  from  a  flock  of  over  600  certified  birds  that  have  been  certified  for  6even  consecutive  years 
and  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  are  well  known  in  poultry  circles  because  of  our  consistent  winning  at  Production  Shows 
and  our  dealings  with  hundreds  of  persons  from  many  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  person  we  want  to  know  is  you,  the  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  few  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or  stock.  W« 
want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  doing  business  with  friends  who  are  interested  in  giving  you  good  values  and 
good  service, 

WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 

BREEDING  STOCK  PULLETS 


Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March 
1st.  Certified  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade 
A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

duality — Reliability— A  Square  Deal 
g  J.  T.  KIRKUP,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

j  Member  N.  Y.  S.  Cooper.  Certification  Ass’n 

PORTER’S  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  FREE  BARRED  ROCKS 
§3  Males,  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale 

!Y1.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 

Esemg 


p  1  FVii^L-e  ^lle  sturdy  kind  with  a  ■ 

D«Dy  UniCKS  growing  reputation.  5 

Your  pleasure  and  “ 

profit  spells  our  success.  $13.00  per  hundred 
up.  All  eggs  from  inspected,  culled  flocks. 
Order  early  to  be  sure  of  your  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  in  3rd 
zone.  Circular.  13  breeds. 

2%  discount  on  500  or  more 

OAKLAND  FARM  SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


B  SB  B  BS  BBSS  HBI  HI 
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r  ’Ni  111  ■rllis  is  our  2 0th  Season  in  hatching  and  selling  Chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pur* 
]||  III  bred  flocks.  Mated  and  eulled  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our  Chicks  are  strong,  healthy 

and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  bens.  You  can  place  your  order  In  full  confidence 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  with  additional 
information.  Ref. — City  National  Bank  of  Tiffin.  100%  Live  Delivery  of  Chicks  Guaran¬ 

teed.  Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices 

Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes  . . $4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.75 

VYh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . .  3.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.00 

Wit.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpington,  S.  S.  Hamburg  .  4.25 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO  Established  1906. 


, .  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.25 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150.00 

11.25 

22.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  0UALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on  . .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . ", . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  . .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians.  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 
Wyandottes  . 

Write  for  catalog — -Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs. — Custom  Hatching — Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
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TllC  O3.rolini3.Il — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


MANDEVILLE  turned  to  face  Myrtle, 
who  had  entered  the  room.  She 
came  forward  now,  -  flush  of  excitement 
©n  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  bright. 

‘I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Rob¬ 
ert,’  she  approved  him,  as  he  stooped  to 
kiss  her  fingers.  ‘It  is  what  I,  myself, 
have  been  telling  father.  But  he  is 
blinded  by  his  anger  and  his  grief 

‘Blinded,  madam!’  the  Baronet  retort¬ 
ed  hotly.  ‘I  am  seeing  clearly  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  1  think.  And  I 
am  perceiving  what  manner  of  black¬ 
hearted  villain  I  took  to  be  as  a  son  to 
me.' 


‘Sir  Andrew,  listen  to  me  a  moment,’ 
Mandeville  begged.  ‘Sit  down,  and  lis¬ 
ten  quietly.’  And  calmly  he  proceeded 
to  expound  the  situation.  ‘The  warrant 
is  signed,  and  unless  he  is  gone  ftom 
Charles  Town  by  Friday  morning,  it 
will  be  executed.’ 

But  there  Sir  Andrew  interrupted  him. 
♦Why  not  until  Friday?  Why  not  at 
pnee?  Why  is  this  traitor  and  murderer 
^o  be  given  the  chance  to  escape? 

‘Lord  William  has  been  so  persuaded.’ 
‘Who  has  persuaded  him?  Who?' 
And  as  Mandeville  did  not  immediately 
answer  him,  he  stared  hard  at  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  ‘You  did,  Robert.  You  did.  But  _ 
will  you  tell  me  why?’ 

The  Captain  sighed.  ‘There  were  two 
excellent  reasons.  The  first  is  your 
own  affection  for  him  .  .  .’ 

‘I  have  told  you  it  is  dead.  And  I  11 
prove  it  at  need.  I  am  ready  to  give 
evidence  that  will  help  to  hang  him.’ 

‘To  hang  him!’  cried  Myrtle,  and  the 
flush  of  excitement  perished  from  her 
cheeks. 

Both  men  looked  at  her.  But  it  was 
Mandeville  who  answered:  ‘That  is  what 
will  happen,  Myrtle,  if  he  remains  here 
to  await  arrest.  He  will  be  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  trial,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagin¬ 
ed  that  any  mercy  will  be  showm  him.’ 

‘He  should  have  the  mercy  he  shout¬ 
ed  Featherstone.  More  than  that  is 
showm  him  already  in  this  quixotic  de¬ 
lay  .  .  .’ 

‘Sir  Andrew',’  Mandeville  cut  in,  are 
you  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  deceive 
yourself?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  un¬ 
derneath  your  present  indignation,  the 
old  love  you  bore  him  is  not  alive  and 
vigorous,  and  that  his  death  will  pres- 
entlv  prove  to  you  a  deep  and  bitter 
grief?  You  are  the  one  man  who  might 
be  able  to  save  him.  When  I  have  told 
you  that,  can  you  be  sure  that  her  -'ter 
you  will  be  troubled  .by  no  remorse  for 
having  left  him  to  his  doom:' 

‘I  shall  be  troubled  by  remorse  if  he 
escapes,’  was  the  fierce  answer.  ‘I  am 
not  the  man  to  blow'  hot  and  cold,  Rob¬ 
ert.  I  know  my  mind.’ 

‘There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  to 
be  considered,’  said  the  Captain.  And, 

'  compelled  to  it,  he  now  expounded  the 
terrible  consequences,  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  danger  of  open  rebellion  that  must 
attend  the  arrest  of  Latimer.  It  moved 
Sir  Andrew  no  more  than  the  other 
reason. 

‘Let  it  come,’  he  said.  ‘A  little  blood¬ 
letting  is  what  is  needed  to  make  this 
colony  healthy.’ 

‘But  it  will  be  the  wrong  blood,’  the 
Captain  argued. 

‘Surely,  man,  the  Governor  isn't  pow¬ 
erless?  There  is  a  garrison  at  Fort 
Johnson.’ 

‘Less  than  a  hundred  men.  If  we  were 
to  bring  them  up,  that  w'ould  be  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  provincial  militia  to  fall  in 
on  the  other  side.  And  then  what  wrould 
happen?’ 

‘That  which  sooner  or  later  must  hap¬ 
pen.  Myself,  I  care  not  how  soon.  I 
want  the  air  clearing  of  these  poisonous 
mists.  The  Royal  Government  has  been 
too  gentle,  too  timorous.  Let  it  assert 
itself  at  last.  There  are  enough  loyal 
gentlemen  in  Charles  Town  to  make  a 
stand  against  this  seditious  rabble.’ 

But  the  Captain  shook  his  head.  ‘I 


don’t  share  your  optimism,  Sir  Andrew. 
Until  the  troops  arrive,  wTe  dare  not  pro¬ 
voke  a  conflict.' 

Sir  Andrew  heaved  himself  up  in  a 
frenzy  of  impatience.  ‘But  what  in  any 
case  could  I  do?’  he  asked. 

‘Urge  Mr.  Latimer  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Governor’s  clemency.’ 

‘I?’  Sir  Andrew'  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  arched  his  eye¬ 
brows  in  amazement.  ‘I  urge  him?  You 
don’t  know  what  you’re  asking,  or  else 
you  don’t  know'  me.  I'll  urge  him  to  hang 
himself.’ 

‘Oh,  father,  father!’  Myrtle  put  an  arm 
about  his  neck.  ‘Think  what  Harry  has 
been  to  you.  Think  w'hat  he  might  be 
again,  if  you  tried  gentleness  .  .  .’ 

‘Gentleness?  With  a  rebel?  With  a 
murderer  ?’ 

‘Don’t  call  him  that,  father.  It  isn’t 
true.  And  in  your  heart  you  know  it 
isn’t.’ 

‘Didn’t  he  set  the  mob  on  last  night 
to  murder  Gabriel?’ 

‘Was  that  like  Harry?  He  must  have 
been  convinced  that  Mr.  Featherstone 
had  been  warned  by  Robert  and  had  got 
away.  He  would  never .  have  done  it 
else.’ 


And  he  stamped  out  of  the  room  in 
dudgeon. 

Mandeville  looked  at  Miss  Carey  with 
eyes  that  were  full  of  regret. 

‘And  so  my  last  hope  fails,’  he  said, 
which  was  the  literal  truth. 

She  came  to  him  and  placed  her  tw'O 
hands  upon  his  arm. 

‘It  w'as  noble  of  you  to  try.  Just  as  it 
wras  noble  of  you  to  persuade  Lord  Will¬ 
iam  to  give  Harry  these  tw'O  day's’  grace. 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  Robert.  Never!’ 

‘You  mean  that  you’ll  remember  my 
failure,’  said  he,  w'ith  a  queer  smile. 

‘No,  Robert.  Your  generosity.  Oh, 
but  is  there  nothing  we  can  dor’ 

‘Nothing,  I  fear,  in  view  of  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer’s  own  obstinacy.  I  have  done  all 
I  could.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  had  I  not  gone  myself,  in  the 
first  instance.  Mr.  Latimer  does  not 
trust  me.’ 

‘Doesn't  trust  you?  You?’ 

Mandeville  shrugged.  He  was  the 
big-hearted,  tolerant  fellow  who  forgives 
all,  because  he  understands  all.  ‘What 
cause  has  he  to  trust  me?  In  his  place 
I  should  do  the  same.’ 

When  presently  he  took  his  leave,  he 
left  her  more  profoundly'  impressed  than 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775  and  the  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  Colonial 
planter  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty,  which  associations  have  caused 
his  fiancee,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  to  break  her 
engagement  to  him.  Through  the  work  of  a  British  spy  m  the  Caro- 
linian  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  Royal  Governor  and  his  aide,  Captain 
Mandeville,  a  notorious  soldier  of  fortune,  Latimer’s  part  in  a  raid  on 
the  Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town  is  revealed.  Latimer  learns  that 
this  spy  is  Gabriel  Featherstone  and  reports  his  findings  to  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  first  warning  Mandeville,  in  Myrtle’s  and  her  father’s  presence 
to  get  Featherstone  undey  British  protection.  Mandeville  purposely 
avoids  warning  Featherstone.  Believing  the  spy  is  under  British  pro¬ 
tection,  Latimer  tells  his  findings  to  a  mob  of  young  rebels  who  im¬ 
mediately  find  and  lynch  the  informer.  Latimer  is  held  responsible 
for  the  spy’s  death.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Governor  learns  that 
Latimer  took  part  in  a  raid  on  the  royal  postoffice.  Mandeville  induces 
the  Governor  to  sign  a  warrant  for  Harry’s  arrest.  To  avoid  a  con¬ 
flict  he  gives  Harry  an  opportunity  to  escape.  Harry  refuses  to  leave 
Charles  °Town,  knowing  that  Mandeville  himself  is  more  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Featherstone.  Mandeville  also  realizes  this  and  tries 
to  induce  Myrtle’s  father  to  use  his  influence  to  get  Harry  out  of  the 
colony. 


‘He  would  never  have  done  it  in  such 
a  case,  you  mean.  W  bat  purpose  could 
there  be  in  'sending  a  mob  to  raid  an 
empty  nest?’ 

‘I  don’t  know.  But  I  am  sure  that 
Harry  will  be  able  to  explain.’ 

‘It  is  possible,’  Mandeville  suggested, 
‘indeed,  probable,  that  he  simply  obeyed 

the  orders  of  his  committee.’ 

‘But  why,  if  he  thought  the  man  had 
gone?’ 

‘Because  he  dared  not  tell  them  that. 
He  dared  not  admit  that  he  had  Deen 
guiltv  of  this  breach  of  faith  to  those 
who  sent  him  to  Lord  William.  So  he 
played  out  that  comedy,  little  thinking 
how  it  would  turn  to  tragedy. 

‘That's  it!  That’s  it!’  cried  Myrtle, 
and  her  eyes  thanked  her  cousin.  ‘What 
else  would  have  been  possible  where 
Harry  is  concerned?  You  know  that  he 
is  generous,  warm-hearted,  impulsive. 
This  would  have  been  the  act  of  a  wick¬ 
ed  man,  and  Harry  isn’t  wicked,  father. 
You  know  that.’ 

‘Do  I?’  He  laughed  his  contempt  of 
her  plea.  ‘It’s  droll  to  have  you  two  here 
pleading  to  me  for  Harry  Latimer.  Not  a 
finger  will  I  lift  to  save  him  from  the 
rope  he  has  earned  himself!  But  my 
two  hands  are  ready  to  help  to  hang 
him.  If  my  evidence  is  wanted  on  what 
passed  yesterday  at  Fairgrove,  it  is  at 
the  Governor’s  disposal.’ 

‘Sir  Andrew!’  Mandeville  appealed  to 
him. 

‘Not  another  word  on  that  subject, 
Robert.  If  you  have  nothirfg  else  to  say 
to  me,  I’ll  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  My 
steward  is  waiting  for  his  orders.’ 


ever  with  his  nobility  and  sterling  worth. 
But  he  did  not  leave  her  considering 
those  virtues  of  his. 

One  single  fact  bulked  so  largely  in 
her  mind  that  it  permitted  her  to  see 
nothing  else  at  the  same  time.  She  was 
terrified,  and  out  of  that  terror  came 
presently  a  better  understanding  of  her¬ 
self  than  she  had  lately  possessed.  It 
had  been  necessary  that  the  shadow  of 
the  gallows  should  fall  upon  her  lover 
to  make  her  fully  realize  that  he  was 
her  lover  still,  her  man,  and  that  all  the 
rest  was  vanity.  What  mattered  his 
political  opinions?  What  did  it  matter 
if  he  outraged  the  political  religion  in 
which  she  had  been  reared?  What 
were  politics  to  her,  what  was  the  King 
to  her,  by  comparison  with  him?  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  had  been  stirred  in  her 
yesterday  when  she  had  se£n  him  abused 
and  beset.  But  that  had  been  a  flash,  a 
glimpse ;  no  more.  This  was  a  flood  of 
revelation.  He  was  in  danger  of  his 
life;  in  danger  of  ignominious  death. 
The  very  thought  almost  stopped  her 
breathing.  He  was  her  man,  and  if  he 
died,  if  they  killed  him,  hanged  him, 
what  would  be  left  for  her,  what  would 
become  of  her?  She  was  answered  by 
the  memory  of  a  line  of  a  forgotten 
play,  a  memory  that  arose  impishly, 
mockingly,  fiendishly. 

She  thought  of  the  letters  she  had 
written  to  him  when  he  was  away,  and 
h-,w  she  had  sent  him  back  their  be¬ 
trothal  ring.  She  saw  it  now  as  an  act 
of  vanity,  stupid,  silly,  detestable.  What 
did  she  know  of  these  questions  that 
were  agitating  the  country  so  violently? 
Harrv  was  not  alone  in  his  ways  of 


thought.  There  were  men  of  honor  and. 
position  in  the  province — such  men  as 
Colonel  Laurens  and  Arthur  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  Izard,  who  was  Lord  William’s 
own  father-in-law,  and  a  score  of  others 
whom  once  her  father  had  esteemed  as 
friends,  and  whom  now  he  no  longer 
admitted  to  his  house,  because  their 
waj's  of  thought  were  not  his  own. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  early 
hours,  of  that  same  afternoon,  a  sedan 
chair  carried  by  two  negro  bearers  in 
Sir  Andrew  Carey’s  liveries  passed 
along  the  wharves,  and  swung  through 
the  gates  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  residence,  to 
set  down  Miss  Carey  before  the  young 
rebel's  door. 

It  was  an  outrage  upon  the  proprie¬ 
ties.  But  proprieties  had  come  to  mat¬ 
ter  as  little  as  political  convictions. 

Julius,  a  little  confused  by  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  conducted  her  across  the  wide 
hall,  straight  to  the  library  where  Mr. 
Latimer  was  brooding.  For  Colonel 
Laurens  and  John  Rutledge  had  but 
lately  left  him  after  a  protracted  stormy 
scene  at  the  end  of  which  the  young 
man  had  remained  as  defiant  as  at  the 
beginning. 

He  leapt  up  in  amazement  as  she  en¬ 
tered,  and  in  rmazement  stared  at  her 
across  the  room. 

‘Harry!’  she  held  out  her  hands  tq 
him,  pleadingly,  almost  piteously. 

He  advanced  to  her. 

‘Myrtle!’  There  was  only  wonder  in 
his  voice,  and  his  next  question  was  to 
explain  the  source  of  it.  ‘You  are 
alone?' 

She  nodded,  then  loosened  and  threw 
back  her  calash. 

‘But  is  this  discreet?’  he  asked.  He 
was  about  to  add — ‘especially  since  we 
are  no  longer  even  betrothed.’  But  he 
left  that  thought  unuttered. 

‘Is  it  a  time  for  discretion?  Harry! 
What  are  you  going  to  do?’ 

So  that  was  it.  He  might  have 
guessed  it,  he  told  himself.  Here  was 
another  of  Captain  Mandeville’s  emis¬ 
saries — for  Laurens  had  admitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  almost  that — and  he  was  to 
go  through  another  scene  perhaps  more 
painful  than  the  last.  ; 

‘I  won’t  affect  to  misunderstand  you, 
he  said  gravely.  ‘I  am  going  to  do 
nothing.’  , 

‘But,  Harry!  You  can’t  know  .  .  • 

‘I  know  all,  and  I  am  prepared  tor 
everything.’  And  then  he  added:  ‘Has 
Captain  Mandeville  sent  you  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  leave  Charles  Town,  m 
case  Colonel  Laurens  should  have 

failed?’ 

‘He  has  not.’ 

‘You  surprise  me.  But  no  dou,  t  i!>. 
told  you  of  my  position,  and  hoi  es  that 
you  would  come  to  reason  with  me. 

‘He  told  me— yes— father  and  me- 
But  he  w'as  very  far  from  suggesting 
that  I  should  come  to  you.  What  do 

you  mean,  Harry?’  _ 

His  manner  began  to‘  intrigue  her.  if 
was  so  aloof,  so  different  from  all  that 
she  had  expected. 

‘You  have,  of  course,  beconw  .  •  -at* 
tached  to  this  kinsman  from  England 
who  has  descended  upon  Charles  Town 
during  my  absence?’ 

‘Robert  has  been  very  good,,  ve.j 
kind.  ...  we  are  very  fond  of  him. 

He  smiled,  not  quite  pleasantly.  1 
have  been  afforded  occasion  to  observe 
that  for  myself,’  he  said. 

She  liked  neither  the  smile  nor  tne 
tone.  ‘And  he  has  been  a  very  goo* 
friend  to  you,  Harry,’  she  asserted. 

‘To  me?’  He  expressed  -  ’J’ 

in  his  stare,  and  finally  in  a  laugh.  ^ 
My  dear  friend  Mandeville,  how  I  haV 
misjudged  you!  I  should  have.knovsu  1 
was  friendship  for  me  sent  him  canf' 
ing  tales  to  your  father  of  my  associ ! 
tion  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

‘Harry!  How  can  you?  It’s  not  woT“ 
thy  of  you.  He  carried  no  tales.  Hs 
( Continued  on  Mae  .137 ) 
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oi  America 
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DY  this  time  all 
Scouts  should 
know  that  the  Long 
House  has  moved 
from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  Of  course,  you 
all  know  that  we  have 
been  filling  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  orders 
here  for  degree 
books  and  '  Scout 
badges  and  other  Lone  Scout  equipment. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Long  House 
is  just  as  near  to  you  as  we  are  and  is 
better  equipped  to  fill  your  orders,  we  are 
going  to  ask  you  tha:  in  the  future  you 
direct  your  orders  for  degree  books,  pins, 
etc.,  to  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  We  still 
want  you  to  send  all  new  applications  to 
us  and  we  will  send  out  the  hand  books 
just  ;.s  we  have  in  the  past.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  we  will  fill  any  orders  directed  to 
us,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  you  to  order  direct  from  them. 
We  want  you  to  write  just  as  many  letters, 
but  now  you  will  have  more  time  to  write 
about  subjects  which  can  be  printed  and 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  other  Lone 
Scouts. 

We  need  more  Cartoons,  drawn  by  Lone 
Scouts  about  Lone  Scout  subjects  and 
more  good  pictures  to  illustrate  the  Scout 
Column. 


Seven  Years  A  Lone  Scout 

By  Harold  Kelly,  LSG.,  L.S.B.,  LSD. 

(20) 

T  was  way  back  in  October  1918  that  I 
bought  a  boys  paper  from  one  of  W.  B. 
Boyce’s  agents.  This  paper  happened 
to  be  far  famed  but  now  ill-fated  “Lone 
Scout.”  The  contributions  that  filled 
the  paper  were  written  entirely  by  boys 
and  opened  a  new  field  before  my  eyes — 
Lone  scouting.  Thus  interested,  I  clip¬ 
ped  out  the  little  coupon  and  in  a  short 
time  I  had  my  membership  badge. 

My  hunger  for  woodcraft  became 
fecute  so  I  started  in  my  degrees  of 
the  LSA.  I  passed  the  first  one  then 
laid  them  aside  for  a  few  months  only 
to  read  about  the  necessary  requirements 
for  the  Grand  Council  of  the  LSA  which 
renewed  my  interest  in  the  degrees  and 
I  passed  the  remaining  tests  and  became 
a  sagamore,  then  I  secured  subscriptions 
to  the  official  paper  and  also  members 
enough  to  win  the  LSB,  or  booster 
title,  and  thus  I  became  a  Grand  Coun¬ 
cilor  of  the  LSA, — my  number  being 
240.  That  was  in  early  1922. 

*  *  * 

My  interest  in  wood  craft  waned  in 


“/  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  fot 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  ana 
justice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout. 


1923  and  the  LSA  brought  to  me  the 
next  and  one  of  the  greatest  activities 
a  youth  can  engage  in — corresponding. 
What  is  more  interesting  than  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  correspondents  on 
all  sides  of  the  globe  as  well  as  within 
the  boundaries  of  your  own  state?  Noth¬ 
ing!  My  list  of  correspondents  was  not 
as  large  as  some  of  the  other  Lone 
Scouts,  but  I  gained  much  information 
and  many  pals  while  engaging  in  that 
activity. 

In  1923  I  corresponded  with  a  young 
fellow  in  a  large  metropolis  that  is  not 
far  from  the  village  in  which  I  lived. 
Through  him  I  became  interested  in 
state  activities  and  in  1924  I  was  elected 
Council  Chief  of  Council  Eight  (Ohio 
and  Kentucky).  I  took  an  interest  in 
contributing  to  tribe  papers,  the  small 
papers  printed  by  Lone  Scouts  all  over 
the  globe.  I  won  my  first  bronze  merit 
medal  by  that  method.  As  soon  as  I 
became  Council  Chief  my  amateur  pub¬ 
lication  “The  Buckeye  Brave,”  ALSAP 
No.  24,  made  its  appearance.  For  nine 
months  it  flourished  only  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  when  my  work  at  college  forced 
me  to  abandon  it.  My  work  with  “The 
Buckeye  Brave”  netted  me  the  silver 
merit  medal.  And  contributions  in 
“Boys  Life,”  “Lone  Scout,”  and  ama¬ 
teur  publications  brought  me  the  gold 
merit  medal. 

*  *  * 

Now  I’ll  sum  up  in  a  brief  way  the 
good  the  LSA  has  done  for  me.  Through 
its  degrees  it  has  given  me  a  love  for 
nature.  Through  its  amateur  publica¬ 
tions  it  has  given  me  a  taste  of  one  of 
the  greatest  hobbies  a  youth  can  engage 
in.  Through  corresponding  I  have 
gained,  besides  friends  in  far-away 
places,  knowledge  that  is  first-handed. 
Through  activities  as  Council  Chief  it 
has  brought  me  face  to  face  with  the 
business  of  leadership.  Through  my 
local  activities  I  have  met  and  talked 
personally  with  youths  of  my  own  state 
that  I  would  not  have  met  if  I  was  not 
a  Lone  Scout.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  has  given  me  opportunities  in 
many  lines  and  I  shall  humbly  endeavor 
to  repay  it  by  trying  to  be  a  true  blue 
American  and  Lone  Scout  through  out 
my  life. 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Thoroughbred  Men  and  Women 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  T.  N.  Carver 


Our  “ Success  Talk ”  this  week  is  by  Dr. 
Thomas  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University , 
first  chief  of  the  Rural  Organisation  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Carver  has  had  practical 
experience  as  a 
fanner ,  living  on  a 
farm ,  and  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  best 
work  yet  published 
on  “The  Principles 
of  Rural  Econom¬ 
ics.’  Every  boy  and 
older  farmer  will  do 
u’ell  to  read  care¬ 
fully  anything  he 
sees  from  Dr.  Car¬ 
ver's  pen.  Next  week’s  “Success  Talk’’ 
vnll  be  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
'Josephus  Daniels. 

T™  Romans  who  understood  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  agriculture  reduced  them 
to  three,  namely,  a  good  seed  bed,  good 
and  good  tillage.  It  would  certainly 
ye  poor  economy  to  prepare  a  good  seed 
bod  and  then  plant  poor  seed.  That  would 


not  give  the  seed  bed  a  fair  chance.  It 
would  be  equally  poor  economy  to  plant 
good  seed  in  a  good  seed  bed  and  then  give 
it  poor  tillage.  Then  neither  the  seed  bed 
nor  the  seed  would  have  a  fair  chance. 

More  important  than  any  or  all  of  these 
factors  combined,  however,  is  another  fac¬ 
tor,  namely  a  good  farmer.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  would  be  poor  economy  to 
grow  excellent  grain  to  feed  to  scrub 
stock.  That  is  not  giving  the  feed  a  fair 
chance.  It  is  even  worse  economy  to 
grow  good  grain  and  good  pork  and  beef 
to  feed  to  scrub  men.  That  is  not  giving 
the  food  a  fair  chance.  By  scrub  men  I 
mean  men  who,  however  rich  they  may  be, 
have  no  desires,  ambitions,  or  interest 
beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  their 
sensual  appetites. 

The  final  test  of  good  agriculture,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  growing  of  good  men  and 
women  who  are  thoroughbreds  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word. 

T.  N.  CARVER 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Sendee. 

Copyright,  1926  by  Clarence  Poe). 


T.  N.  Carver 


The  War  Department  of 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

RECOGNIZES  IN  THIS  AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
THE  LOYALTY  ENERGY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  THE  WAR  WORK  BY  WHICH 

IThr  Rfitmrtm  Crkpfunw  X  (fompxnqt 

AIDED  MATERIALLY  IN  OBTAINING  VICTORY  FOR  THE  ARMS 

of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  war  with 
the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government 


Telephone  Preparedness 


f 


Nine  years  ago,  when  this  na¬ 
tion  was  preparing  for  war,  it 
found  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  ready  for  service  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  war  found  the 
Bell  System  prepared.  From  its 
technical  forces  so  needful  to 
meet  our  war-time  activities  in 
this  country ,  fourteen  battalions 
were  organized  to  carry  to  the 
front  the  highest  developments 
of  the  telephone  art.  No  other 
nation  had  so  complete  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  communication  to  aid 
in  mobilizing  its  resources.  No 
other  nation  was  able  to  put 
into  the  field  a  military  com- 
imunication  system  of  equal 
effectiveness. 

Fifty  years  ago  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  art.  He  had  the 


vision  of  a  nation-wide  telephone 
system  by  which  people  near  at' 
hand  and  far  apart  could  talk 
to  one  another  as  if  face  to  face.* 
He  foresaw  a  usefulness  for( 
the  telephone  which  could  not 
be  achieved  without  innumer¬ 
able  developments,  inventions 
and  improvements,  to  him  un-f 
known.  But  not  even  he  foresaw5 
the  marvelous  application  of’ 
telephony  which  gave  to  the 
American  armies  that  fighting 
efficiency  which  is  possible  only 
when  there  is  instant  exchange 
of  complete  information. 

Since  the  completion  of  its' 
service  in  time  of  war,  the  Bell 
System  has  devoted  itself  to 
the  extension  of  the  telephone 
art  as  one  of  the  great  agencies 
for  the  development  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


This  New  FREE  Book 

►  Quotesyou  the  lowest  fae- 

/  //I  tory  prices  on  Qualityheat- 
//!/'/  I*5#  stoves,  furnaces,  porce- 
lull  la*n  enamel  combination 
/  /////  ranges,  coal  and  wood  ranges 
/  ///II  and  gas  stoves.  200  6tyles  and 
/  //  /  sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms— as 
/  /  *ow  aB  monthly.  30  days 

/// /  FREE  trial;  360  days  approval 
f/J /  test.  24  hour  shipments.  660,000 
7/  pleased  Kalamazoo  customers. 
/  Make  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  send- 
'  Ing  postal  for  FREE  book  today, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0..Mfrs, 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Trade  MarK 
Regis  tercci 


Direct  to  You 


MUSKRATS  WANTE 


26,000  at  once.  Highest  j 
Y.  Prices  Paid.  FREE  PRICE  LIS' 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF 
156  West  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  ’ 


Post  Your  Farm 

—  and  — 

Keep  Trespassers  Oft 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost  ^ 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenhnt  coupon  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

'  KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Make  of  Car  . 

Name  of  town  where  used,  and  if  truck 

Your  name  . 

Address  and  Grange . • . 


COUPON 

....  Cylinders . Year. 

hoiv  used  . 


.  Type. 


$3«  (30) 


The  General  Electric 
Company  makes 
Mazda  lamps  for  all 
uses;  the  generators 
that  supply  the 
power ;  the  apparatus 
for  controlling  and 
transmitting  it  over 
great  distances;  and 
the  materials  for 
installing  electric 
service  in  homes,  on 
farms,  in  factories, 
on  streets  and  high¬ 
ways — everywhere. 


Why  not? 

Lights  that  fill  the  rooms  with  cheer 
and  make  guests  welcome— the 
best  entertainment  by  radio— a 
“bite  to  eat”  from  a  glowing  grill 
—all  these  things  electricity  can 
bring  to  youth  on  the  farm. 

And  others  more  important.  It 
will  take  the  drudgery  out  of 
work,  and  make  farming  more 
profitable. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 
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HORIZONTAL 


1 — Coast  of  an 
ocean 
6 — Depart! 

11 —  Sunburn 

12 —  Rustic 
— Mend 

15—  Part  of  "to  be" 

16 —  Injured 

18 —  Before  Christ 
(Abbr) 

19—  Belonging  to  that 
man 


20 — Bovine  animal 
22 — Evaded 
25 — Cooks  by  vapor¬ 
ized  water 

27 —  Female  animal 
parent 

28 —  Preserves 

30 —  Lighting  element 

31—  Tilt 

32—  Fled 

33 —  Permit 

34 —  Couch 


35 — Highest  male 
voice 

37 — Brazilian  coin 
39 — Agreeable  odors 
41 — Most  precious 
43— Hit 

45 —  Food -fish 

46 —  Egyptian  sun- 
god 

48 — Argued 
51—1,050  (Roman 
numerals) 


52—  Sin 

54 —  Horseman 

55 —  Body  of  water  , 

56 —  Most  modern 

57 —  North  American 
poplar  (PI)  b 

4 

VERTICAL 

1 —  Looked  with 
steady  gaze  ? 

2 —  Thigh  of  a  pig  a 

3 —  Upon 

4 —  Rubs  out  1 

5 —  Add  into  one  to¬ 
tal  1 

6 —  paper  container  , 

7 —  Chooses  s 

8 —  Associated  with  i 

9 —  Beak  of  a  bird  £ 
10 — Surplus 

13 — Torn  piece  of  I 
cloth 

16 —  Performed 

17 —  Female  deer 

19— Cigar-box  I 

21— Bet 

23 —  Tardier 

24 —  Challenges  { 

25 —  Mister  (Spanish)  j 

26 —  Matches 

29 — Large  covered  I 
vehicle  ' 

34 —  Incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  \ 

35 —  Lessens  gradual¬ 
ly  ^ 

36 —  Persons  who  race 
38 — Country  of  | 

Europe  (Poss)  I 
40 — Insane 
42 — Fishing-pole 
44 — Wicked  * 

47— Part  of  "to  be"  ; 

49 —  Small  particle  ! 

50 —  Afternoon  bever¬ 
age  J 

51—  Male 

53—  Right  Wing 
(Abbr) 

55 — Exist 
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A  Farm  Boy  s  Radio 


-  How  It  Worked  Itself  into  the  Home 


iTN  the  spring  of  1919  Junior  began  to 
*  .speak  wishfully  of  a  wireless.  The 
speaking  grew  to  talking;  the  talking 
grew  to  teasing.  That  is,  teasing  in  Jun¬ 
ior’s  manner  of  teasing.  He  never  asks 
for  a  thing  until  his  father  and  I  are 
virtually  driven  into  buying,  but  his 
wanting  something  very,  very  much 
makes  him  almost  sick,  and  he  trys  so 
hard,  all  by  himself,  to  get  the  much  de¬ 
sired  object,  usually  by  working  and 
working  to  tinker  up  something  which, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  All  summer 
he  read  wireless  magazines,  books  and 
catalogs;  littered  the  house  with  dia¬ 
grams  ;  learned  the  code  and  thumped 
it  out  on  a  home-made  key. 

But  his  father  and  I  were  immune.  He 
had  been  through  the  crazes  of  trap- 
drum,  saxophone,  engines  that  would 
“go”,  and  a  dozen  others,  coming  out  of 
them  all  without  a  particle  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  interest.  We  thought  this  wireless 
business  might  be  just  another  run  of 
fever.  By  fall  we  knew  that  it  was 
serious. 

1 

How  to  Keep  Boys  Home 

]  Now,  summer  on  our  farm  is  a  stren¬ 
uous  time,  and  as  Junior  does  his  part, 
we  try  each  fall  to  help  him  get  some¬ 
thing  which  he  very  much  wants.  So 
this  particular  fall  we  decided  on  the 
wireless.  His  delight  was  beyond  des¬ 
cription.  There  was  no  hesitation  about 
the  kind  to  buy — that  had  been  decided 
long.  He  tried  to  pacify  our  apprehen¬ 
sive  minds  in  regard  to  the  expense. 
Very  honestly  and  earnestly  he  assured 
us  that  the  first  expense  would  be  all;  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied;  he  wouldn’t  wish 
for  another  thing. 

The  outfit  arrived  at  Fair  time.  Fair 
time  in  our  town  is  some  time  for  man, 
woman,  boy  and  girl.  But  Junior  would 
not  go.  Against  protests  and  pleadings 
he  remained  at  home  alone  to  put  up  his 
aerial.  The  aerial  went  up  and  the  out¬ 
fit  was  installed,  both  satisfactorily, 
without  farther  help  than  his  summer’s 
reading.  Then  operations  began. 

It  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon  that 
first  winter.  Broadcasting  stations  were 
not  so  numerous  then  as  now,  and  their 
transmitters  had  not  reached  the  present 
state  of  perfection.  So  for  long  hours 
Junior  would  sit,  muscles  tense,  ears 
strained,  eyes  sparkling — waiting.  There 
seemed  to  be  bliss  in  it!  In  answer  to 
our  whispered  questions:  “Get  any¬ 
thing?”  invariably  came  the  answer, 
/‘Not  yet,  but  there  is  something  there — 
I’m  sure  I  heard  something.  It’s  there!” 
At  ten  o’clock  came  the  Arlington  time 
.signals.  That  could  be  heard.  We  took 
turns  at  the  head  phones  to  hear. 


ed.  Every  spare  day  that  Junior  wa$ 
not  needed  at  home,  he  worked,  putting 
every  penny  earned  into  improvements. 
So  it  has  been  ever  since.  His  father 
and  I  have  had  to  “come  across”,  too.. 
We  have  sacrificed  more  than  Junior  has 
any  realization  of.  The  cost  of  the  orig^ 
inal  has  been  tripled — and  more.  In  fact, 
that  first  set  has  been  junked,  very,  very 
little  of  it  remaining.  He  has  a  more 
elaborate  and  highly  efficient  outfit.  We 
now  are  able  to  hear  stations  from  great 
distances. 

It  Has  Paid 

Of  course,  comes  the  question  of  “has 
it  paid”.  There  are,  as  always,-  many 
points  of  view  to  take  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  answer.  From  the 
head  of  the  stairs  in  the  cold  hours  of 
the  night  has  been  given  many  a  severe 
and  rather  loud  lecture  on  the  effects 
of  loss  of  sleep  on  school  work.  FIow- 
ever,  he  has  acquired  pleasantly  a  scope 
of  knowledge  which  it  would  have  taken 
years  to  have  obtained  from  book  study. 

The  broadcasting  programs  are  being 
constantly  improved,  an  earnest  effort 
is  made  to  make  them  of  some  worth. 
We  now  receive  time  signals,  weather 
forecasts,  produce  and  stock  market 
quotations  (these  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day),  sports  news,  theater  news, 
plays  and  operas,  health  news,  fashion 
reviews,  children’s  stories,  business  talks, 
and  music  of  every  kind  and  by  noted 
artists.  Some  of  the  talks  given  are  by 
the  greatest  men  in  their  lines,  talks 
which  boys  in  general  would  not  be  able 
to  hear  in  any  other  way.  On  Sundays, 
services  are  broadcast  from  prominent 
churches,  and  some  of  the  sermons  are 
the  finest  to  be  heard,  as,  also  is  the 
music  given.  These  services  we  greatly 
appreciate  as  it  is  impossible  to  attend 
church  often  in  winter.  Our  neighbors 
sometimes  enjoy  these  with  us. 

The  Magic  of  Radio 

My  words  have  told  that  my  husband 
and  I  get  pleasure  and  benefit  from  this 
wireless.  The  wonder  alone  of  it  stirs 
a  thinking  person  to  the  depths.  It 
seems  unbelievable  that'  the  air  is  filled 
with  audible  music  and  voices  coming 
from  near  and  from  the  far  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  turn  of  the  control  brings  in 
the  joy  and  merriment  of  a  ball-room  in 
Philadelphia,  another  hair’s  breadth 
turn  tells  a  tale  of  distress  on  a  ship  in 
mid-ocean.  So  the  ways  of  life  mingle, 
even  in  the  air,  unknown  to  the  vast  ma* 
jority  of  us. — M.  IT.  M.,  New  York. 

Radio  Aerial  Needs  the  Best 
Insulation 


The  Small  Set  is  Soon  Discarded 

Soon  codes  began  to  come  in,  and  he 
soon  learned  by  their  calls  from  whence 
they  came.  After  a  time  he  occasional¬ 
ly  caught  music.  Often  his  father  and  I 
were  routed  unceremoniously  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  to  hear  music  coming  in. 

|  Interest  grew.  By  the  next  summer 
enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that  the  set  was 
entirely  inadequate;  it  must  be  improv- 


Solution  of  the  Last  Puzzle 


Does  a  No.  14  rubber  and  braid  insulated 
ire  have  to  be  insulated  away  from  th« 
>use  wall  and  insulated  by  a  porcelain 
ibe  through  the  window?  Many  directions 
ly  that  the  wire  has  to  go  through  a 
jrcelain  tube  to  the  set,  but  I  do  not 
ie  why  a  covered  wire  has  to  be  msulatea 
om  the  house  as  the  wire  already  <* 
sulated  itself.  I  do  not  have  .it  msulatea 
my  set,  but  it  seems  to  come  in 


THE  ordinary  insulation  on  an  insu¬ 
lated  wire  will  prevent  leakage 
the  usual  low  voltage  and  low  frequency 
currents.  Such  a  wire  is  entirely  safe 
for  no-volt  6o-cycle  current  and  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  to  several  times  these- 
values.  It  does  not  insulate  completely 
against  the  very  high  frequency  radio 
currents,  and  the  very  highest  insula  ¬ 
tion  must  be  used  if  we  secure  the  max¬ 
imum  strength  signals  possible,  especia  - 
ly  in  rainy  or  damp  weather. 

You  can  test  this  by  wrapping  a  bate 
wire  around  the  insulated  lead-in  wnf 
and  then  touching  the  cut-out  or  !’g  ' 
ning  arrester  switch^  with  the  otner  /■' 
when  the  set  is  working  and  noting 
the  slight  difference  in  signal  streng 
when  the  wire  end  is  touched.  Keep 
lead-in  away  from  the  house,  use  gr>  - 
insulators  and  good  lightning  arres  * 
and  keep  moisture  away  from,  them 
much  as  possible. 
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The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  334) 
told  father,  so  that  father  might  reason 
with  you,  might  rescue  you  before  it 
was  '00  late,  before  you  got  into  the 
position  of  danger  in  which  you  now 
are.’ 

And  in  which  your  Captain  Mande- 
yille  has  been  careful  to  place  me.’ 

‘You  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.’ 

‘Dm’t  I?  Listen  to  me  a  moment. 
It  is  as  well  that  you  should  know  this 
man.  Captain  Mandev'"  d 1  to  ac¬ 
complish  two  things:  the  first  was  to 
drive  me  out  of  your  father’s  house ;  the 
second,  to  drive  me  out  of  Charles 
Town.  I  embarrass  the  gallant  captain 
by  my  presence.  But  I  am  also  so  ac¬ 
commodating  as  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  disposing  of  me.  His  first  wish  was 
easily  fulfilled.  You  saw  it  done.’ 

'Harry!’  She  was  angrily  reproach¬ 
ful.  ‘This  is  infamous!’ 

‘I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  wait 
until  I  have  made  all  clear.  To  drive 
me  out  of  Charles  Town  is  not  quite 
s  easy.  It  asks  more  ingenuity.  I 
am  so  unfortunate  as  to  supply  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  to  make  quite  sure  of  me, 
Captain  Mandeville  does  not  hesitate  to 
leave  a  wretched  creature  of  his  own 
to  be  done  to  death.’ 

To  dissipate  her  indignant  disbeli _  5, 
he  advanced  his  arguments.  But  it  was 
without  avail. 

‘You  are  not  mad  enough,  wicked 
enough  to  say  that  of  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville?’ 

‘It  sounds  fantastic,  I  confess.  But 
not  when  you  have  weighed  the  circum¬ 
stances.’ 

‘See  how  your  malice  blinds  you!’  she 
cried.  ‘  It  was  Captain  Mandeville  who 
prevailed  upon  Lord  William  to  stay 
the  execution  of  the  warrant  for  your 
(arrest.’ 

‘He  will  say  so  to  you,  of  course.’ 

Ho  you  doubt  his  word?  Perhaps 
you  won’t  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  came  to  plead  with  my  father? 
To  urge  my  father  to  persuade  you  to 
leave  Charles  Town  before  the  expiry 
of  the  respite  he  has  obtained  for  you?’ 

‘That  I  can  well  believe,  since  I  have 
shown  him  how  unpleasant  may  be  the 
consequences  for  himself  if  I  am 
brought  for  trial.  L  find  the  situation 
interesting,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  miss 
the  remainder  of  the  entertainment  by 
running  away.’  And  then,  abruptly,  he 
changed  his  tone,  as  a  man  tosses  aside 
an  instrument  whose  use  is  at  an  end. 
•‘But  I  am  very  glad  you  came.  Myrtle; 
glad  to  think  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
|r ;  happened,  you  still  have  some  feel¬ 
ing,  some  concern  for  me.’ 

f  hat  disarmed  the  anger  kindled  by 
his  sneers  at  Mandeville.  She  came  up 
to  him,  and  set  her  hands  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  looking  up  into  his  face.  ‘Harry! 
Harry,  you  mustn’t  remain.  You 
mustn’t!  You  must  go,  Harry.  You 
must  leave  Charles  Town.’ 

He  looked  at  her,  and  as  he  looked 
there  came  into  his  face  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  sedate  amusement,  which  at 
times  could  be  so  irritating. 

And  leave  a  clear  field  for  your  lover? 
Believe  me,  there  is  not  the  need.  I 
not  one  to  prove  importunate.’ 

She  recoiled  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 

Hy  new  lover?’  she  echoed. 

This  dear  Robert,  this  gallant  gen¬ 
tleman  who  serves  his  King  so  nobly, 
Ymo  was  no  doubt  the  first  to  show  you 
that  you  could  not  possibly  marry  so 
tv  1  eked  and  abandoned  a  fellow  as  a 
Htael,  This  dear  Robert  who  may  one 
make  you  “my  lady.”  Oh,  why  not 
eira«k  and  open  with  me.  Myrtle?’ 

-  ,  '  rank  and  open!’  She  was  wild  now 
itb  anger.  It  whipped  the  color  to 
mi  cheeks  and  lent  a  dangerous  sparkle 
c  her  eyes.  ‘How  dare  you  .  .  .You  in- 
LU  t  me!  How  dare  you  suggest  that  I 
nave  ever  been  anything  else!’ 

Vir,  ave  you  not?  Oh,  Myrtle!  Myrtle! 

1  ma^e  Pretence  with  me?’ 

retence?’  Her  voice  shrilled  up.  ‘I 
to  tell  you  . .  She  checked.  ‘No 
after  what  I  came  to  tell  you.  Thank 
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OVERSIZE 
CORDS 
FOR  FORDS 
Jilt  sizes  at  equally  low  prices 


Your  Saving  is  One-third 

12,000  Miles  Guaranteed  on  Oversize  Cords 


If  more  money  would  buy  more  quality 
— more  miles  of  satisfactory  service — • 
you  might  consider  paying  a  higher  price. 

But — when  a  “Riverside”  gives  you 
the  utmost  service — the  last  yard  of  mile¬ 
age — why  pay  more  money  for  a  tire? 

The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

Ward’s  is  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in 
the  world. 

We  buy  our  own  new  live  rubber  in 
the  Orient — millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  at  a  time. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  our  own  molds,  under  our 
own  personal  inspection. 
They  are  bigger,  heavier, 
and  stronger  because  we  put 
into  them  more  strength — 
more  new  live  rubber,  the 
finest  materials. 


A  Fully  Guaranteed 
Quality  Tire 

“Riverside”  is  a  Quality  tire.  The  low 
price  is  made  by  the  lower  cost  of  selling 
and  not  by  saving  on  materials  or  labor. 
We  use  the  finest  quality  materials — and 
guarantee  Riversides  equal  to  tires  sell¬ 
ing  for  $5  to  $1 5  more. 

'  \ 

A  54  Year  Old  Guarantee 

Since  1872  Montgomery  Ward  85  Co. 
has  been  dealing  with  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  under  an  iron  clad  guarantee.  We 
could  not  put  our  guarantee  back  of  this 
tire  unless  exceptional  quality  was  put 
into  the  tire. 

You  cannot  buy  a  tire  with  a  better, 
older,  more  responsible  name  and  guar¬ 
antee.  So  why  pay  more  money?  Why 
not  save  one-third  on  your  tires,  too? 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


God,  I  didn’t.  Yrou  have  shown  me 
what  you  are  worth.’ 

‘But  not  quite  all  I  know;  not  quite 
all  that  justifies  me.’ 

That  brought  her  up,  even  as  she 
was  turning  to  depart.  She  looked  at 
him  over  her  shoulder,  scorn  and  anger 
stamped  upon  her  little  face. 

‘Listen  a  moment,  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self  if  I  am  still  to  be  deceived.  Yes¬ 
terday  when  I  came  to  Fairgrove,  and 
after  I  had  made  my  escape,  I  waited 
among  the  trees  by  the  avenue  for  the 
chance  of  a  word  with  you.  In  my 
■wretchedness,  in  my  dejection,  I  would 
have  given  all  I  had  to  have  made  mat¬ 
ters  whole  between  you  and  me.  Per¬ 
haps  if  nothing  else  would  have  moved 
3rou — God  knows — such  was  my  need  of 
you  that  I  might  have  thrown  my  very 
principles  to  the  winds,  and  been  false 
t-  my  beliefs.  I  wanted  to  beg  you  to 
take  back  the  letters  that  you  wrote  me, 
to  forget  all  that,  and  to  accept  again 
my  ring.’ 

^  She  was  facing  him  once  more;  the 
scorn  had  passed  slowly  from  her  face, 
and  wonder  was  breaking  on  it.  Fie 
paused  now,  and,  breathlessly  delivered, 
her  question  filled  the  pause. 

‘Why  didn’t  you?’ 

‘Do  you  ask?’  His  voice,  his  eyes, 
were  wistful.  ‘Do  you  remember  noth¬ 
ing — in  that  avenue,  yesterday?  Whilst 
I  waited  there  you  came  by  in  company 
with  Mandeville,  his  arm  about  your 
shoulders,  your  face  alight  .  .  .’ 

‘Harry!’  There  was  indignant  pro¬ 
test  in  the  cry.  She  took  a  step  to¬ 
wards  him,  to  check  him.  But  he  went 
on. 

‘Then  I  understood,-  indeed,  wrhat  had 
happened  in  my  absence,  why  your  let¬ 
ters  had  been  so  mercilessly  uncompro¬ 
mising,  how  you  must  have  welcomed 
the  pretext  I  gave  you  for  writing 
them.’ 

‘Harry!  Oh,  Harry!  To  think  that 
of  me!  Of  me!’ 

He  looked  at  her,  and  almost  smiled. 

‘You’ll  tell  me  that  my  eyes  deceived 

me  .  .  .’ 

‘No,  no.  But  this  was  .  .  .  nothing. 

Nothing!’ 


‘Nothing!  A  man  walks  with  you  in 
a  half-embrace,  and  it  is  nothing!’ 

‘But  he’s  my  cousin !’  she  cried  des¬ 
perately,  and  thereby  provoked  only  his 
scorn. 

‘Your  cousin!  Some  thirty  times  re¬ 
moved  at  least;  and  two  months  ago 
you  were  not  even  aware  of  his  ex¬ 
istence.  Yet  on  the  strength  of  his  kin¬ 
ship  he  drops  from  the  clouds  into  the 
family  lap.  He  is  taken  to  your  bosom 
— literally.’ 

She  controlled  herself  by  an  effort. 
She  was  white  to  the  lips.  She  was 
very  angry  with  him,  and  yet  through 
all  her  anger  beat  the  understanding 
that  he  sinned  against  her  in  thought 
because  he  loved  her  and  was  insen- 
sately  jealous.  Therefore,  she  must  have 
patience  with  him.  At  all  costs  she 
must  disabuse  his  mind. 

‘Harry,  will  you  listen  to  me?’  she 
asked,  and  her  voice  was  quiet,  though 
her  bosom  raced. 

He  bowed,  still  with  a  tinge  of  irony. 

‘I  came  here,  Harry,  to  persuade  you 
to  go  away.  I  came  because  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  I,  too,  wanted  to  say  to  you  the 
things  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  when 
you  waited  among  the* trees  at  Fair- 
grove.  As  ready  today  to  make  sac¬ 
rifice  to  you  of  my  beliefs,  as  you  say 
that  you  were  ready  to  sacrifice  them  to 
me  yesterday.’ 

‘Myrtle!’  His  heart  almost  stood  still. 
One  half  of  his  mind  believed;  the  other 
laughed  in  scorn. 

‘Now  do  you  believe  that  .  .  .  that  you 
saw  was  .  .  .  not  what  you  thought  it? 
I,  too,  was  miserable  and  dejected.  I 
had  been  unhappy  ever  since  I  had  sent 
you  back  your  ring.  And  your  awful 
i.ene  with  father  almost  drove  me  mad. 
Robert  was  kind.  Fie  is  kind,  Harry, 
whatever  you  may  say  or  think.  He 
comforted  me,  and  I  stood  so  muchjn 
need  of  comforting,  I  felt  so  lonely  and 
desolate,  that  if  Remus  had  put  his  arm 
around  me  in  friendship,  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  it.  Harry,  that  is  the  truth. 
All  of  it.  You  do  believe  me!’ 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

‘My  dear!  My  dearl’  He  kissed  the 
( Continued  on  page  338) 
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Saws  Wood  Fast 

Thu  one- profit  WI'IIE  Log  Saw  asea  Kerosene. 
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tree,  tiaws  them  down  level  to  the 
ground. 
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Earl  McBurney. 
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outfit  tor  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at¬ 
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^ w  Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 
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WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6 HO 6  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6806  Emoire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Wuen  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Joys  of  the  Easter  Season 

Emphasize  the  Spirtt  ot  Spring  in  Gay  Colors  and  Beautiful  Flowers 


TOASTER  to  the  children  has  a  joyful 
meaning  if  a  little  attention  is  given 
to  its  observance  by  the  grown-ups  of  the 
family. 

In  addition  to  the  religious  significance 
pf  Easter,  popular  opinion  has  endowed 
the  occasion  with  the  spirit  of  Spring. 
Buds  bursting,  streams  rushing,  bird  life 
returning  and  a  bright  sun  shining,  all 
combine  to  quicken  the  pulse  and  add  to 
the  joy  of  living.  Then  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  express  this  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  happiness  through  a  party  for  the 
children  ? 

'  Of  course  there  will  be  an  egg-hunt — 
it  wouldn’t  be  an  Easter  party  if  there 
wasn't.  Egg  dyes  can  be  bought  so  cheaply 
that  they  are  available  in  almost  any  drug 
store,  however  small  the  village.  But  if 
one  is  disappointed  in  getting  dj'es,  she  can 
contrive  in  many  ways  to  produce  unusual 
colors  so  that  the  young  folks  need  not 
share  her  disappointment. 

Mix  Dyes  “With  Brains” 

One  ingenious  woman,  when  her  husband 
forgot  to  buy  the  necessary  dyes,  boiled 
onion  skins  and  let  the  egg  lie  in  the  juice 
for  a  short  time.  She  wrote  names  and 
sketched  funny  faces  and  figures  on  the 
eggs  with  a  piece  of  soap  whittled  to  a 
point.  This  part  stayed  white  but  the 
rest  of  the  egg  was  a  beautiful  golden 
color. 

If  the  dyes  are  solid  colors,  dip  first 
one  end  in  one  color  and  the  other  end  in 
another  color,  and  get  variety  that  way. 
If  the  dyes  run  short,  prettily  colored 
scenes  (small  enough  in  size)  or  beautiful 
faces,  can  be  clipped  from  magazines  and 
glued  to  the  egg.  Slip  a  rubber  band  over 
it  to  hold  until  it  dries  in  position.  In 
short,  if  one  looks  about,  the  possibilities 
almost  present  themselves. 

Since  an  egg  hunt  involves  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  it  is  usually  best  to  make  it 
a  sort  of  community  affair,  each  family 
contributing  to  the  general  supply.  Then 
indeed  there  is  variety  of  color  and  de¬ 
sign  ! 

But  where" there  is  much-youth  gathered, 
one  must  be  prepared  with  plenty  of  games 
with  plenty  of  activity,  especially  if  the 
boys  are  there.  The  following  games  sug¬ 
gested  from  Cornell  are  active  enough  to 
qualify,  even  for  boys. 

Jump  the  Shot 

Players  of  this  game,  who  are  apt  to 
be  youngsters,  though  older  people  may 
play  it,  stand  in  a  circle,  with  one  in  the 
center  who  is  the  “swinger.”  A  bean  bag 
is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  and  the 
one  in  the  center  swings  this  around  on  the 
floor  so  that  it  comes  just  in  line  with  the 
feet  of  the  players.  As  the  bag  approaches 
any  player,  he  jumps  into  the  air  to  avoid 
it.  If  he  is  hit,  he  must  drop  out  of  the 
game.  The  player  who  stays  in  longest 
wins,  and  becomes  swinger  next  time. 
Warn  the  swinger  not  to  raise  the  bag 
from  the  floor,  or  someone  might  be  hurt. 

Bronco  Tag 

Players  stand  in  a  circle,  in  groups  of 
three,  one  behind  the  other,  the  second 
clasping  the  first,  and  the  third  clasping 
the  second  around  the  waist.  The  first 
of  each  group  of  three  represents  the  head 
of  the  bronco,  the  second  the  body,  and 
the  third  the  tail.  Two  players  are  chosen 
who  chase  each  other  around  the  circle. 
The  one  who  is  being  chased,  to  avoid 
being  caught,  tries  to  catch  hold  of  the 
tail  of  the  bronco,  but  the  bronco  turns 
away  from  him  and  tries  to  keep  him 
off  by  dodging  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other.  If  he  should  succeed  in  keeping 
hold  of  the  bronco,  the  player  who  is  the 
head  must  run  and  be  chased,  and  so  the 
game  continues.  If  the  chaser  tags  the 
runner  before  he  catches  hold  of  a  bronco’s 
tail,  then  the  runner  becomes  the  chaser 
and  must  try  to  tag  him. 

Red  Light 

This  is  a  good  game  f  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  and  can  be  used  with  any  number 
One  player  is  chosen  to  be  “it”  and  stands 


at  the  extreme  end  of  the  field  or  gym¬ 
nasium  or  large  room,  with  his  back  to¬ 
ward  the  center.  The  other  players  group 
at  the  opposite  end.  The  one  who  is  it 
counts  to  ten  as  rapidly  and  clearly  as 
possible  then  shouts  “Red  Light,”  and 
turns  around  quickly.  While  he  is  count¬ 
ing,  the  other  players  can  run  toward  him, 
but  as  soon  as  he  says  “Red  Light”  they 
must  stop  and  must  not  move  while  he  is 
looking  at  them.  If  he  sees  a  player  move, 
he  sends  him  back  to  the  starting  line  to 
begin  again.  Then  he  turns  around, 
and  the  game  proceeds  as  before.  The  first 
player  to  reach  the  line  on  which  “it”  is 
standing,  wins  the  game  and  may  be  “it” 
the  next  time. 

Of  Course  There  Must  Be  Eats 

Then,  of  course,  there  must  be  refresh¬ 
ments.  And  right  here  the  committee  or 
the  hostess  can  show  good  judgment  by 
keeping  to  simple  foods  suitable  for  chil¬ 


them  away  before  serving.  The  gelatin 
mixture  must  be  stiff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape,  of  course. 

If  for  any  reason  ice  cream  is  not  to  be 
served,  fruit  gelatin  is  easy  to  prepare  and 
to  serve.  Little  sticks  of  hard  candy  never 
fail  to  appeal.  They  can  be  placed  be¬ 
side  the  ice  cream  or  gelatin. 

But  the  grown-ups  may  want  to  do  a 
little  Easter-observing  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  For  their  sakes,  the  following 
hints  may  be  useful. 

The  Easter  Breakfast 

Since  yellow  is  the  characteristic  color 
of  spring  with  its  sun-colored  flowers  and 
its  tender  leaves  tinged  with  yellow,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  nicer  for  the  table  decora¬ 
tions  than  jonquils.  A  low  bowl  with  a 
center  holder  for  the  flowers  is  ideal  for 
this  type  of  flower  whose  stem  is  stiff 
enough  to  support  it. 

Orange  or  grapefruit  baskets  are  quickly 


Easily-Made. Frocks  for  Juniors  and  Grown-Ups 
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Pattern  2532  with  its 
shirrings  over  the  hips  gives 
a  decidedly  youthful  flare  to 
the  skirt  while  the  neck  and 
front  finish  are  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  requires  2 
yards  of  36  or  40-inch  mater¬ 
ial,  with  ->4*  yards  of  32  inch 
material  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  2652  shows  a  smart 
design  for  juniors  of  6,  8,  10 
12  and  14  years.  The  collar  can 
be  buttoned  up  or  worn  open 
the  sleeves  long  or  short.  The 
flared  skirt  is  just  the  style  right 
now.  The  8 -year  size  takes  1-Ms 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with 
§4  yards  of  32-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


2533 


Pattern  2533  has  the  pop¬ 
ular  back  flare.  This  dress 
looks  well  made  up  in  satin 
crepe,  printed  silk  or  in  a 
fancy  flannel  which  is  so 
much  in  demand.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  requires  2%  yards  of 
40  inch  material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  spring  fashion  books.  Send 
all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


dren  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  making 
them  sick  because  of  too  rich  food.  Ice 
cream  is  always  popular  and  is  allowable 
for  children  big  enough  to  go  to^such  a 
party.  But  the  cake,  if  any,  would  better 
be  crisp  whole-wheat  or  bran  cookies  in 
animal  shapes  or  sponge  cake  rather  than 
rich  butter  cake. 

Miss  Lucile  Brewer,  food  specialist  at 
the  State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  brought 
forth  many  “ohs”  and  “ahs”  when  she  told 
her  audience  at  Farmers’  Week  how  to 
make  sponge  cake  eggs.  Remove  one 
end  of  the  shell,  empty  the  contents,  fill 
the  shell  half  full  of  sponke  cake  batter, 
set  upright  in  a  pan  of  meal  or  salt  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  The  shell  may 
be  removed  or  the  cake  may  be  served  in 
the  shell.  These  sponge  cake  eggs  would 
give  just  the  right  atmosphere  to  such  a 
party.  They  could  be  served  from  a  basket 
having  a  lining  of  artificial  paper  grass. 

Another  of  Miss  Brewer’s  suggestions 
which  makes  a  most  glorious  sight  is 
gelatin  eggs  in  bright  colors  on  a  bed 
of  sponge  cake  topped  with  fluffy  whipped 
cream.  These  are  obtained  by  using  the 
emptied  egg-shells  for  molds  and  breaking 


Ing  to  the  pan.  When  tender,  chop  veiy 
fine,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 
Keep  hot  while  poaching  the  eggs.  Wheij 
eggs  are  poached  arrange  the  spinach  on  a 
hot  platter,  garnish  with  the  eggs.  A  table, 
spoonful  of  medium  thick  white  sauce  op 
each  egg  adds  to  the  appearance  and  flav¬ 
or.  Sprinkle  paprika  on  the  white  sauce. 

Egg  Salad  with  Russian  Dressing 

An  egg  salad  Is  Improved  by  the  flavor  of 
the  tomato  in  Russian  salad  dressing.  To 
one  cup  of  stiff  mayonnaise  add  the  Juice 
of  /z  lemon,  1  tablespoon  of  Worcestershiro 
sauce,  and  2  tablespoons  Chili  sauce.  Or 
If  one  lacks  these  extra  sauces,  a  plain 
mayonnaise  may  be  varied  by  stirring  ip 
chopped  pepper  relish  or  chopped  cucumber 
pickle  or  olives  which  lend  variety. 

Yellow  Icing  for  Cake 

If  you  substitute  the  well  beaten  yoiks  of 
2  eggs  for  each  white  of  egg  which  you 
ordinarily  use  in  boiling  icing,  you  can  get 
a  beautifully  colored  yellow  icing.  It  looks 
particularly  appetizing  when  used  on  a 
white  cake. 


made,  but,  if  one  wishes,  they  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  the  day  before,  the  pulp  removed  and 
sugared  to  taste.  Leave  the  baskets  in  cold 
water  overnight,  the  pulp  in  a  bowl  in  a 
cool  place  and  the  most  festive  feature  of 
the  breakfast  will  take  only  a  few  minutes 
to  put  together.  If  you  have  a  bit  of 
fern  or  smilax  handy,  make  a  slit  in  the 
“handle”  of  the  orange  and  stick  in  a  tiny 
spray  of  the  green. 

Eggs  have  come  to  be  .so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Easter  that  the  main  dish  wiil 
naturally  consist  of  eggs  in  some  form. 
Scrambled  eggs  nicely  arranged  on  a  hot 
platter  garnished  with  strips  of  well 
crisped  bacon  from  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 
Or  plain  scrambled  eggs  may  be  varied  by 
mixing  in  them  (aboui  six  eggs)  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  tomato  sauce,  or  the  same 
amount  of  flaked  fish,  or  of  crisp  bacon 
into  tiny  bits. 

Split  toasted  rolls,  orange  marmalade 
(for  its  yellow  color),  and  coffee  complete 
this  Easter  breakfast,  satisfying  both  to 
eye  and  appetite. 

Easter  Touches  for  Other  Meals 
Spinach  with  Poached  Eggs 

Wash  and  drain  2  quarts  fresh  spinach. 
Cook  in  just  enough  water  to  prevent  stick- 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  337) 

brown  head  that  lay  against  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  her  tears  flowed,  to  relieve  a 
surcharged  heart. 

‘You  believe  me,  Harry?’  she  said 
again. 

‘I  believe  you,  dear,’  he  answered  her, 
and  lied,  for  he  was  still  struggling  to 
believe.  He  wanted  to  believe,  wanted 
desperately  to  believe.  Because  he  was 
aware  of  this  want,  he  was  the  more 
mistrustful,  and  ever  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  that  cursed  picture — the  scar¬ 
let,  gold-laced  arm  amout  the  lilac 
shoulders,  the  woman’s  face  upturned  to 
the  man's  bowed  head. 

She  looked  up.  ‘Harry,  ray  dear!  I 
have  suffered  so!’  The  stains  of  teats 
on  that  white  face  melted  him  com¬ 
pletely.  He  bent  down  to  kiss  her, 
drawing  her  closer  still.  She  sighed  in 
his  arms.  She  smiled  at  him,  half-shy ly, 
full  tenderly.  The  vision  of  herself  and 
Mandeville  in  the  dappled  sunshine  of 
the  avenue  was  at  last  extinguished. 

‘And  now,  Harry’ — her  tone  was  coax¬ 
ing — ‘you’ll  go  away.  You’ll  go  away  at 
once.’ 

Through  his  brain  crackled  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  imp  of  jealousy.  Back  surged 
that  cursed  vision,  and  with  it  came  a 
memory  of  words  spoken  once  by  Tom 
Izard  in  an  excess  of  bitterness. 
‘Women!  The  truth  isn’t  in  them. 
They’ll  wheedle  and  coax  and  lie  to  gain 
their  ends,  until  I  believe  they  deceive 
themselves  as  well  as  their  victims. 

He  loosed  his  hold  of  her  abruptly, 
and  stepped  back. 

‘So  we  come  back  to  that!  He  was 
sneering.  ‘When  we  find  the  straight 
road  closed,  faith,  there  is  always  a 
way  round.  I  might  have  guessed  your 
aims.’ 

‘Harry!’  She  was  affronted,  wounded. 
‘Harry!  Do  you  .  .  .  can  you  still  doubt 
me? — After  what  I’ve  said.’ 

‘No,’  he  said,jmd  it  was  like  a  blow. 
‘I  don’t  doubt  you  at  all.’ 

They  stood  considering  each  other  in 
silence  after  that  whilst  you  might  have 
counted  ten,  both  faces  bloodless.  Then* 
still  without  speaking,  she  turned  and 
made  for  the  door,  mechanically  puhing 
her  calash  over  her  head  as  she  went 

He  sprang  ahead  of  her.  ‘Myrtle! 

‘The  door,  if  you  please,’  she  said. 

He  opened  it,  and  let  her  go.  Juris 
was  waiting  in  the  hall.  , 

He  closed"  the  door  after  her,  an 
stood  a  moment  leaning  against  it. 

Then,  slowly,  with  bowed  head,  ,e 
crossed  the  room,  and  flung  himself  into 
a  chair.  He  took  his  chin  in  his  palm* 
and  stared  before  him  like  a  sightles* 
man,  seeking  relief  in  thought,  but  fi>’-  * 
ing  in  thought  only  sharper  and  eve 
sharper  torture. 
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Have  You  A  Stunt-Box? 

If  Not ,  The  Easter  Ideas  In  This  Issue  Might  Begin  One 
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I  KNOW  a  woman  who  has*  and  who 
every  now  and  then  adds  something 
more  to  its  contents.  It  would  be  hard 
to  tell  how  many  times  her  box  has 
yielded  “just  what  we  need”  for  social, 
entertainment,  party  or  class  meeting. 

Whenever,  in  her  reading,  she  comes 
across  a  new  game,  a  clever,  funny  stunt, 
an  interesting  contest,  a  puzzle,  or  any 
other  form  of  entertainment,  she  clips  it, 
or,  if  the  clipping  is  not  available  .for  her 
use,  makes  a  copy.  Usually,  along  the 
margin,  she  writes  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  date,  just  as'  an  interest¬ 
ing  bit  of  information.  For  years,  this 
particular  housekeeper  has  been  “saving 
up”  in  this  way,  and  now  she  has  a 
good-sized  boxful  of  clippings.  And  a 
veritable  “help  in  time  of  trouble”  it  has 
proven,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  Social  Committee  of  a  class  “gets 


means  of  making  all  sorts  of  entertain¬ 
ment  items  available. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  solution  to  the 
mother’s  problem  when  the  children 
come  with  the  question  “What  shall  we 
play?”  Suggestions  for  children’s  games 
and  amusements  are  often  tucked  away 
in  odd  corners  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  If  they  are  saved,  they  help  out 
wonderfully  on  rainy  days  and  when 
little  friends  are  being  entertained. 

Entertainment  items  are  now  found  in 
all  sorts  of  places — farm  papers,  news¬ 
papers,  the  more  expensive  household 
periodicals.  Some  of  the  latter  carry  an 
"Entertainment  Bureau”  which  from 
time  to  time  compiles  and  sends  out  to 
interested  subscribers  leaflets  containing 
detailed  instructions  for  different  socials, 
home  parties,  church  and  school  “do¬ 
ings,”  etc.  These  leaflets  are  very  com¬ 


E  3009-3 — A  36-Inch  centre  of  cream  or  tan  linen  embroidered  with  blue,  pink,  and 
red  lazy-daisy  and  French  knot  flowers.  The  work  is  done  with  fibre  sheen  floss 
which  has  such  a  rich  lustre. 

Cream  or  tan  linen  stamped  for  36  Inch  centre  $1.25.  Floss  75c.  Crochet  thread 
for  edge  10  cents  per  ball.  A  pattern  for  the  lace  is  supplied  with  thread  for  edge. 


•tuck.”  What  can  they  do  to  entertain 
all  those  women  next  week? 

“Let’s  go  to  Mrs.  M.”  someone  sug¬ 
gests.  And  Mrs.  M.  obligingly  helps 
them  look  through  her  magic  box. 
“Why,  yes,  here’s  a  funny  stunt.  ‘Twill 
do  nicely  to  get  things  started.  Then 
this  automobile  contest  is  interesting. 
And  here’s  an  old-fashioned  game  with  a 
new  twist,  to  end  the  evening.” 

Mrs.  M.  asks  only  that  they  return  all 
clippings.  Then,  on  the  back  or  margin 
of  each,  she  writes  the  date  and  occasion 
upon  which  it  was  used.  This,  to  avoid 
repetition  by  the  same  societies,  etc. 

How  many  times  we  have  all  sighed 
lor  some  such  box.  At  picnics  and  par¬ 
ses,  at  informal  little  home  gatherings, 
as  well  as  the  popular  class  meetings 
find  socials,  there  is  always  a  little  time 
that  we  might  spend  in  play  or  pleasant 
Cental  recreation.  Many  times  an  illy- 
assorted  crowd  is  thrown  together  by 
accident,  or  poor  planning.  How  shall 
le  stiff  feeling  be  overcome,  or  as  we 
the  “ice  be  broken?” 

I  here  is  one  sure  way — for  someone 
o  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  “stunt  I 
read  about  the  other  day.”  Or  a  new 
game  “I’ve  been  wanting  to  try.” 
rown-ups  are  but  children,  after  all. 
°st  of  us  are  perfectly  willing  to  have 
a  good  time  if  someone  shows  us  how. 
ertainly  there  isn’t  a  more  cheerful 
of  helping  our  neighbors  than  by 
Cleans  of  a  stunt  box,  or  some  other 


plete,  and  cost  only  a  few  cents,  at  most. 
Some  are  sent  free.  Then,  too,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  occasionally  puts  out  a  similar 
bulletin. 

Once  a  stunt  box — or  drawer,  or  en¬ 
velope,  or  scrap-book,  as  you  like — has 
become  a  part  of  your  household  equip¬ 
ment,  it  will  not  be  long  neglected,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  are  children  who  can 
make  use  of  its  contents. — Miss  H.  M., 
Pa. 


will  make  a  fullness  in  the  middle  also 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

When  a  plant  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  needs  a  support,  get  a  smooth  stick, 
and  paint  it  brown,  and  fasten  t  the 
plant  with  a  piece  of  raffia. — J.  W.  W. 


“Myself  in  the  Foreground” 

Minerva  Hunter 

COME  j-ears  ago  one  of  the  “funny” 
papers  featured  a  man  who  took  a 
trip  around  the  world,  carrying  his  kodak 
with  him.  When  he  returned  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  neighbors  and  friends  that 
the  pictures  taken  during  his  travels  were 
made  into  lantern  slides  and  on  a  certain 
night  he  would  exhibit  them  to  those  who 
cared  to  see  them. 

A  crowd  came.  The  traveler  announced 
each  picture  as  shown  on  the  screen  and 
his  announcements  ran  somewhat  on  this 
wise:  “The  Coloseum  at  Rome,  myself 
in  the  foreground.  The  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  myself  in  the  foreground,”  etc., 
et. 

In  each  of  the  pictures  the  audience, 
with  effort,  could  find  what  the  speaker 
first  mentioned,  but  when  the  pictures  were 
take  the  traveler  had  stood  so  near  the 
kodak  that  his  body  dwarfed  even  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  What 
impressed  the  audience  most  was  thai  the 
traveler  had  had  a  lot  of  pictures  taken 
of  himself. 

It  is  splendid  to  be  able  to  raise  more 
corn  on  an  acre  than  any  one  else  in  the 
county,  or  to  bake  the  best  cake,  or  (o 
beautify  the  home  on  a  small  outlay  of 
money,  but  if  we  begin  to  think  of  our 
success  as  a  thing  that  glorifies  us  and 
not  as  information  to  be  shared,  we  begin 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  foreground.  Soon 
other  people  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  wonderful  things  we  do  because  we 
ourselves  are  so  unlovely  and  selfish. 


A  Contrasting  Border  Plant 

By  L.  H.  Cobb. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  effect  is  produced  by 
using  a  foliage  plant  for  a  border 
that  contrasts  with  the  green  and  color 
of  the  flowers  in  the  bed  proper.  The 
dusty  miller  (centaurea  gymnocarpa)  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  eddings.  It  has 
white  foliage,  or  rather  a  veary  light 
gray.  Snow-in-summer  (ceratstium)  is 
hardy  perennial  with  foliage  and  .small 
white  flowers  that  is  use  for  borders 
and  for  carpet  bedding  with  shrub¬ 
bery  or  hardy  perennial  beds.  Both 
of  these  may  be  grown  from  seeds 
sown  in  May  and  are  catalogued  by  any 
of  the  large  seed  houses.  Then  for 
brighter  colors  the  alternanthera,  often 
called  Joseph’s  coat,  a  low  compact  grower 
with  foliage  variegated  either  red  and 
green  or  yellow  and  green  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  plants  from  the  local 
greenhouses. 


Why  not  make  washing 
easier  —  with  Fels  -  Naptha’s 
extra  help  ? 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha,  work¬ 
ing  hand-in-hand,  make 
Fels -Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap,  in  any  form ! 

Isn’t  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week — this  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


Be  quick — be  sure 


Colds  are  dangerous.  Stop  them  at 
once.  Correct  their  damage.  Open  the 
bowels,  check  the  fever,  tone  the  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  do  that  in  24  hours  with 
HILL’S.  This  way  is  efficient  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  so  well-proved  that  millions 
now  employ  it.  It  is  so  superior  that 
we  paid  $1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on 
minor  treatments.  Deal  with  a  cold  in 
the  best  way  known — and  now. 

Be  Sure  It’*  Price  30c 

CAS*  &  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send,  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254 West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
"Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  ^r! 
Efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis- 
lend  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-D,  Security  Bank  Buildin* 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington, D.C, 


Using-  Tin  Cans  for  Flower  Pots 

j\/fANY  flower  lovers  will  tell  you  that 
*  1  they  have  better  results  when 
growing  plants  in  tin  cans  than  in  clay 
pots,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is 
often  marred,  if  not  ruined  as  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  cans 
can  be  transformed  into  good  looking 
receptacles  by  covering  them  with  a 
pretty  shade  of  crepe  paper.  By  this 
means  the  tins  can  all  be  converted  into 
presentable  pots.  The  paper  should  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  bottom  to  an  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  can  and  all  around  it,  and 
should  be  tied  with  a  cord  of  the  same 
color,  one  piece  an  inch  from  the  top  and 
the  other  piece  an  inch  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  By  running  the  bottom  of  the 
paper  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
thus  stretching  it,  it  will  be  made  to 
flare  out,  giving  a  pretty  effect.  Pulling 
the  paper  out  midway  between  the  two 
cords  and  stretching  it,  or  creasing  it, 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 


to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order 


AGENTS  WANTED 

"  AGENTS.  House  Dresses  $9  doz.  Sell  dozen 

daily  $2  each.  Sample  sent  for  $1.  Write  for 
catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  584, 
Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 
book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
pf  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Manv  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway, 
New  Y’ork.  


WANTED — Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto¬ 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


AGENTS — Territorial  rights  given,  100%  pro¬ 
fits:  sell  “Sho-Coo”  products.  Necessary  house¬ 
hold  articles.  Write  SHOEMAKER  &  COPPER, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y'. 


CATTLE 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


HILLVIEW  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Large  standard  bred  birds. 
Lay  and  win.  1st  production,  pen,  young  pen, 
cockerel.  Steuben  County  Fairs,  1925.  Folder 
free.  Custom  hatching  wanted.  FLOYD  OWEN, 
Hillview  Farms,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs. 
Stock  carefully  bred  for  quality,  type,  size  and 
production.  Personal  supervision.  For  further 
particulars  and  prices,  address  H.  LURENA 
HEELINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  1.  - 


HATCHING  EGGS  for  sale.  White  Rocks  ex¬ 
clusively.  Price  reasonable.  J.  H.  FEGAN, 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  JERSEY"  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $3.50  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Yr. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  H.  


ALL  OUR  BIRDS  are  inspected  and  marked 
by  expert  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  University.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  us  postcard  for  our  big  chick 
catalogue.  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave. 
10,  Hoytville,  O. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  -rson  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
■I  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Tr„  owner.  Hopewell  Junction.  N— Y. 


REGISTERED  pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian 
bulls,  always  available.  All  ages.  Famous  Kriem- 
hild  Herd  breeding.  From  excellent  big  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type  dams.  Type  and  priced  low. 
$165  to  $25  according  to  age,  etc.  Herd  accred¬ 
ited.  Apply,  THENDARA-AT-THREE  RIVERS 
HERD,  Peckerdale,  Clay,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE:  Holstein  bull  calf,  born  March  5, 
1926.  Good  type,  nicely  marked,  a  dandy.  From 
30  pound  bull  and  good  dam.  Clean  T.  B.  herd. 
$35  with  papers.  L.  A.  DAMON/  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE — Twenty  head  of  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  cows,  heifers,  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Accred¬ 
ited  herd  of  high  producing  cattle.  Registered 
Hampshire  pigs,  both  sexes.  JOSEPH  WYANT, 
Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  week  old,  richly  bred.  Reduced 
prices.  Accredited.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful,  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males, 
spayed  females,  all  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  English  Setter  dog,  7  months 
old.  PHILIP  FLOOD.  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  AIREDALE  PLTPS  for  sale. 
All  males,  twelve  weeks  old.  Mother  a  registered 
Oorang.  WEBB  COWAN,  Yroungstown,  N.  Y7. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 
best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5  per 
setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 
ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin,  Iowa.  


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 
lings,  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY ,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio.  


HATCHING  EGGS  from  my  fine  flock  of 
200  Certified  White  Leghorns  will  assure  you 
more  net  profits  for  the  future,  $10  per  hundred. 
Also  have  eggs  from  A  grade  stock  mated  to 
Certified  cockerels,  $7  per  hundred.  Ii.  M. 
SCOTT,  Trumnnsburg,  N.  V. 


FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y, 


PRODUCTION  BRED  White  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks,  trapnested  stock,  $25  per  100.  Prepaid 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  EDWARD  A.  HIRT, 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


QUALITY  BREEDERS  or  baby  chicks.  State 
variety.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 
Nelson,  Pa. 


R\BY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $4.75,  $9.00,  $17.00;  White 
Leghorns,  $4.00,  $7.50,  $14.00;  Rocks,  $4.50, 
$8.50,  $16.00;  heavy  mixed,  $3.50,  $6.50,  $12.00; 
light  mixed,  $3.25,  $6.00,  $11.00.  Free  range, 
100%  delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER, 
McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


WHARTON’S  CHICKS  are  high  in  quality 
and  reasonable  in  price.  All  our  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  personal  supervision  of  hatchery 
owner.  Write  for  special  price  list.  WHAR- 
TON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  101,  Wharton,  O. 


A  POST  CARD  will  bring  you  our  beautiful 
new  book  free  of  charge  on  baby  chicks.  It  is 
more  than  just  a  catalogue.  W.  F.  HILLPOT, 
Box  29.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. . 


ens,  $14;  eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Jersey  Black 
Giant.  Upham  strain.  $25:  eggs,  $12  per  hun¬ 
dred  MONROE  H.  FLINT,  Portageville,  JS.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS.  They  cost 
no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Write  today.  WOLF  HAT. C JUNG 
&  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  1,  Gibsdnburg,  O. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— At  fair  prices.  Leg¬ 

horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Gaints.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list.  C  HAS. 
TAY7LOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


200  pure  bred  White  Leghorn  pullets  now  lay 
ing.  $2  each.  In  lots  of  20  will  include  one 
tom  barron  cockerel.  F.  F.  HARRIS,  Moira, 
N.  Y. 


M\RCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS.  Eggs, 

$2  15:  $10,  100.  Won  first  third  cockerel,  second 
pullet,  three  entries,  Peekskill,  1925.  H.  D. 
PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y7. 


A  LIMITED  AMOUNT  of  White  Wyandotte 

quality  chicks  or  eggs  from  special  matings. 
Regal  Dorcar  foundation.  HILLY  IE  W  FARM, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  healthy  chicks,  100 70 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Richfield,  Pa.  


BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  strain  direct.  Hatch 

iru?  eggs  from  heavy  laying  hens,  per  -  JU. 
NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  1. 


He.  tree  circular.  fTTfc 

BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  Dept.  tv. 


N.  Y. 


Purebred  single  comb  Ktiocie  isianu  ^cu  — - 
Last  year’s  early  hatch-now  laying;  few  yearl 
ing  hens.  All  very  dark  red.  Ch°lc®  ,blr<ir" 
CLARA  W.  PAVEK,  R.  I.,  Highland  halls,  N- 

Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 

G.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 

BABY'  CHICKS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Price  list  of  quality  stock  on  request. 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Yr. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  Babv  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Yr. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Has  to  -know  about  raising  flowers  and  vegetables, 
chickens  and  cows.  Personal  references  required. 
Must  live  near  enough  to  be  able  to  come  for  an 
interview.  Can  interview  applicant  at  Foxden, 
Peekskill,  New  Y'ork  on  March  22nd  from  ten 
until  two. 

POULTRYrMEN  who  have  spare  time  can 
convert  it  into  cash  by  representing  a  large  and 
responsible  concern,  making  equipment  that  will 
enable  poultrymen  to  get  greater  results  and  in¬ 
creased  profits.  If  interested  address  Box  352, 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SOUS’  NURSERIES.  Dept.  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here  Dark  Clover,  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY' — White  Amber  Chunk  Comb,  5  lb. 
pail,  $1.35,  delivered  third  zone;  Buckwheat  Am¬ 
ber  Comb  Honey,  $4  case,  24  sections,  here.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y\ 

WONDER  VIEW  HONEY— Send  one  dollar 
for  five  pounds,  two  dollars  for  ten,  prepaid  third 
zone.  Clover,  Amber  and  Buckwheat.  OSCAR 
WOODRUFF,  Towanda,  Pa. 

PURE  HONEY7,  1925  crop,  Prices  slashed.  60- 
i  lb.  can  buckwheat  honey,.  $4.95,  two  $9.60,  ten 
$46.50  not  prepaid.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
A.  Dundee,  New  Yrork. 

HORSES 

REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLION,  Red 
Roan,  four  years  old,  weight  1700,  sound,  kind, 
and  fine  horse.  STERLING  &  SHERWOOD, 
Meshoppen,  Pa. 

FISTULA — Horses  Cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,  fR..  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  NEED  HAY  or  straw,  any  kinds, 
write  us.  Quality  and  prices  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  E.  LOWE  &  SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  ROOFING,  shingle,  roof 

coating,  furnace,  hot  waterboilers,  heating  boilers, 
radiators,  pi;  valves  and  pipe  _  fittings,  water 

svstems  or  pumps  write  for  prices.  Only  na¬ 
tional  known  manufacturers  products  bearing 
their  label  sold.  L.  P.  WORDEN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 

from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  and 

Syrup.  Try  it.  E.  S.  KELLEY,  Orleans,  YT. 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER.  Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  East 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

DON’T  DESTROY  grandfather’s  old  letters 

used  before  1870.  Postage  stamps  on  them,  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Canada,  foreign,  may  be  worth  3c  to 
$100  each.  Don’t  take  stamps  oft  envelopes. 
Write  FRED  NORTHRUP,  Route  2,  Middle- 

MONEY  MAKERS:  Barred  Rocks,  White  and 

Golden  Wyandot  Cockerels.  Big  lusty  fellows. 
Embden,  Toulouse,  African,  Chinese  Geese,  Mus- 
covey,  Runner,  Pekin,  Buff  Ducks.  Best  quality, 
raesonable  prices.  Day  old  Chicks.  Established 
forty  years.  Catalog.  CHARLES  McCLAVE, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


EGGS  from  pure  Park’s  strain  Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks,  free  range  flock,  $1.50,  15,  $8, 
100.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs,  20  cents  each.  H 
W.  Bunk,  Germantown,  N.  Yr. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Hatching  eggs 

for  sale.  Also  a  few  toms.  The  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Won  four  firsts  at  New  York  State  hair, 
1925.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  20,  192$ 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LET  US  SEND  you  our  new  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos”.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  vou 
HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  n' 


TF  YOUR  ROOF  LEAKS,  let  us  send  you 
our  booklet  on  Seal-Tite  method.  MONARCH 
PAINT  CO.,  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi, 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H, 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St..  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your  Paint  Bills.  Write  us 
for  our  paint  catalogue.  PATRON’S  PAINT 
CO.,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


OUR  1926  CATALOGUE  is  ready  for  you, 
Write  for  copy  today.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 
Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LABELS — Four  sizes:  $1.85,  $2.30, 
$2.75,  $3.00,  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples!  HON¬ 
ESTY'  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


SPRAY  MATERIALS,  all  kinds.  Price  list 
free.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  15c  lb.  W.  A.  ALLEN 
CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  LADDER— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft, 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N,  Y, 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs., 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50;  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION.  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  


GASOLINE  ENGINES  AT  HALF  PRICE: 
5  H  P  $65.  7  H.  P.  $75.  Guaranteed,  brand 
EANTUS-MATESTIC.  1310 


new.  Write  today.  FANTUS-MAJES  TIC,  !310 
So.  Oakley,  Chicago. 


BUY  YOUR  FURNITURE  direct  from  manu. 
facturers.  Gun  Cabinets,  Radio  Consoles,  Pedes- 
tals.  Breakfast  Sets,  etc.  Save  all  commissions, 
write  us.  KANE  CABINET  COMPANY,  Kane, 
Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  GUARANTEED, 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  SMOKING; 
10-$1.50.  PIPE  FREE!  Pay  when  received. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard  well.  Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO — Quality  guaranteed. 

Chewing,  10  pounds,  $2.25;  choice  smoking  $1.75; 
mild,  $1.  Postage  extra.  FARMERS  SET  PLY 
HOUSE,  Patesville,  Ky. 


ALL  OUR  ADVERTISERS  ARE  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  their  cata¬ 
logue  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  information  the  catalogues  prepared  by  our 
advertisers  contain.  Remember,  when  writing  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  mention  American  Agriculturist 
and  be  protected  by  our  guarantee.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  something  and  do  not  find  it  ad¬ 
vertised,  write  us  and  we  will  be  to  get 

catalogue  for  you  free  of  charge.  ADVERilS- 
ING  DEPARTMENT,  American  Agricultur- 
isr. 

GRANGE  MEMBERS  TAKE  NOTICE— We 

can  insure  your  automobile  agmst  personal  liabil¬ 
ity  and  property  damage  at  cost.  Let  us  quo.e 
premiums  on  your  car.  Send  us  n.a"je  of  car, 
year  and  type.  NATIONAL  GRANGE  MU¬ 
TUAL  LIABILITY  CO.,  Keene,  N,  H 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Ducklings  hatch¬ 

ing  eggs  from  12  popular  breeds.  Pure  bred, 
disease  tested,  heavy  producers.  Circular  free. 
POCO  FARM,  R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND,  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys, 
healthy  breeders.  Fifty  laying  Ancona,  laying 
Hens,  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Day  old  Chicks. 
CHARLES  McCLAVE.  New  London,  Ohio. 


“FERTILIZERS  to  Fit  Your  Needs”  is  name 

of  our  booklet.  We  will  send  you  free  of  charge. 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  I  NT  ERNA- 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Cletrac  Tractor  in  good  condi 
tion,  $300;  Disc-harrow  for  same;  also  Iron  Age 
Power  Spray  and  potato  digger  with  engine  for 
both,  combination,  $225.  ROGER  PEN  NOCK, 
Medford,  N.  J. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 

TOBACCO— five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twen¬ 
ty,  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNilKU 
FARMERS  OF  KY.,  Paducah.  Ky. 


WANTED— Feed  sacks  with  holes  in,  three 

cents  each.  BOX  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y  . 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free! 

FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 


PRINTING  SPECIALISTS  for  Farmers, 

Poultrymcn,  Dairymen.  Cuts  of  Cattle,  Poa  tr>> 
Swine  printed  free.  Rock-bottom  Prices.  Kim. 
pies.  ECONOMY  PRESS,  B67,  Millbury,  Mass, 

250  GOOD  Business  size  Envelopes  printed, 

postpaid  $1.00.  Samples  f*ee- 
COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.  


RAW  FTTRS  AND  TRAPPING 


WANTED— Raw  furs,  especially  muskrats, 

$1.75:  Brown  Weasels,  $1.50.  Prices  ?' etqTERNi 
We  hold  separate,  pay  postage.  IRA 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  


real  estate  


CORODON  NORTON 

Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_  WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. - _ — __ 

D.  D.  WAKEMAN,  Trumansburg  Realty  Co., 

Finger  Lakes.  Real  Estate  Any  s^  luno. 

price.  Information  free.  Trumansourg,  - . — 

hous 


ICC.  IIHUIlDcimm  -  - 

FOR  SALE— 110  acre  farm,  room  h^oase, 

water,  electric  lights.  Two  lalg®  b  c’reamery, 
floor,  silo,  state  highway.  Hep  CotvaRD  A. 

store,  gristmill  within  40  rods.  LEONAKU 
WAT.TMAN.  Executor,  New  Albany, _ _ — — — - 

-  ^  .  T  -n  TA..,.  P/v 


\  LIMA  IN  ,  LXCtutui ,  w..  - — — 

IMMEDIATE  SALE:-Duc  to  poor 
health,  intensive  148  acie ^airy,:n.,„e  ’  near  site^B 
road,  mile  from  A^lk  ‘^ute  nfodem  oair^ 
large  water  project.  M  1  steam  equipped 

barn,  silo,  two  family  house,  stea  all 

creamery,  milking  machm. e,  .  \yater  press- 

farm  machinery,  electncitj.ru  ^  i 

Bov  366.  cl o  American-  AORicem - 


for 


IF  you  are  interested  in  Florida,  write  «s 

booklet  and  we  will  send  3 B. '  E, 
will  mention  American  Commerce, 

KESSLER,  Fort  Pierce  Chamber  01 

Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  _ _ _ _ _  ,"T 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN the'mati 

FORNIA  are  better  now  than  eiei  wish  » 

of  moderate  means,  who  desires  t  hiffl  a 

home  on  a  few  acres  that  Lands  are 

good  living  in  a  dehghtful  country^;^  c 
reasonable  in  price  and  tern  s  _e|j  proved- 

best  suited  for  different  localities  a  P  f  ser- 

Efficient  marketing  organizations  ar^  1  yyoU  will 

vice.  Southern  California  has  a cl®  season, 
like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  H  ^  r0?d9. 
There  are  thousands  of  milesof  PaJeatlon  {or 
Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  otter  r  fold- 

everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  mustru  Scmth. 

er  containing  dependable  informMio^ 

ern  California.  C.  J7*  ,S\A.Gb,A V  813  Railway 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry-, 

Exchange,  Chicago.  - - 


~  ~  ~ I— "  1  -  X 

210  ACRES.  10  miles  north  °f  Syracuse,  ^ 

York,  011  State  Road,  A  mile  to  ^  „o 

buildings;  40  acres  wheat,  60  acres  want  , 
-stone;  fine  farm  cheap  for  cash.  P  ?  {ormation- 
good  farm,  write  me  for  further  mio 
WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay,  N.  Y.  — . — si 


SWINE 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

WATER  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Hillsdale,  New — ^ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  opposite  >  o3e 


- - -  - 
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Service  Bureau 

Talks  with  the  A.  A.  Legal  and  Financial  Men 


“How  many  inches  of  snow  is  required 

fiy  law  to  be  left  on  the  pavement  of  the 
mproved  State  roads?  When  the  snow  is 
?ll  removed  it  makes  it  inconvenient  for 
farmers  living  on  cross  roads  as  it  will  be 
good  sleighing  on  such  roads  and  no  sleigh¬ 
ing  on  the  improved  roads.” — T.  M.  C.,  N. 
V. 

E  know  of  no  law  requiring  that  snow 
to  a  certain  depth  be  left  on  the 
highway.  How  could  such  a  law  be  en¬ 
forced?  Phoebus  would  soon  make  quick 
■work  of  it.  And  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  law  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  for 
Section  S3  of  the  Highway  Law  requires 
the  removal  of  snow.  Sorry.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  injustice  is  done  to  many 
farmers  by  this  law  but  a  majority  now 
want  the  main  roads  kept  open. 

*  *  * 

Defective  Electric  Wiring 

“I  am  insured  in  a  town  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  company.  Recently  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  N.  Y.  Fire  Ins.  Rating  Organ¬ 
ization  condemning  the  electrical  wiring  on 
niy  residence.  The  wiring  was  inspected 
by  an  inspector  from  them.  I  wish  to  know 
by  what  authority  they  can  do  this,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  rewire  my  house.” 
— H.  W.  D.,  N.  Y. 

T  is  our  opinion  that  your  contract  of 
insurance  provides  that  the  Association 
may  inspect  your  premises  and  make 
mandatory  recommendations. 

it  the  wiring  is  defective,  it  seems  to  us 
that  you  should  be  glad  to  know  about  it, 
for  many  fires  are  caused  by  such  defects. 
If  you  do  not  obey  the  request,  the  insur¬ 
ance  will  undoubtedly  be  cancelled. 

*  *  * 

Adopted  Child  Can  Inherit 
Property 

‘•Can  a  child  hold  any  claim  to  its  father's 
property  if  it  has  been  adopted?  The  moth¬ 
er  and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  child. 
She  then  married  another  man  and  he  has 
adopted  the  child  with  the  consent  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  given  it  his  name. 
Can  this  child  claim  any  of  the  father's 
(by  birth)  property  when  he  dies?” — E.  E. 
E.,  INI.  Y. 

HERE  a  child  has  been  adopted,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  he  can  inherit 
property  from  both  his  real  parent  and 

his  foster  parent. 

*  *  ^  * 

Who  Gets  the  Property? 

“Eleven  years  ago  my  husband  had 
“cerebral  hemorrhage”  and  has  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  in  the  line  of  business 
since.  We  have  four  children,  three  are 
married,  one  boy  still  at  home.  He  has 
gone  ahead  and  done  the  work  and  all 
business  transactions,  wishing  to  buy  an¬ 
other  farm.  We  sold  our  rights  to  the  farm 
to  him  so  he  could  go  on  with  business. 
What  I  would  like  to  kow  is  this:  In  case 
of  his  death  who  gets  the  property.  Does 
It  revert  back  to  his  father  and  myself 
or  does  it  go  to  his  brothers  and  sisters?” 
—Mrs.  A.  E.  R.,  N.  Y. 

JF  your  son  is  the  present  owner  of  the 
farm,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
family  have  relinquished  their  rights  to 


Unsettled 

Rebecca — Who  was  de  bes’  man  at 
tie  wedd’n,  John  Jonsin’? 

joNsiNG — Dot’s  a  point  ivhat  ain’t 
settled  yet ,  Rebecca. — Judge. 


him,  the  State  will  have  no  claim  to  it 
at  all  upon  his  death.  If  he  does  not 
marry,  and  hence  dies  without  children, 
the  property  will  pass  to  his  parents  in 
equal  shares. 

If  his  parents  are  not  then  alive,  it  will 
be  divided  equally  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

*  *  * 

Must  Pay  Poll  Tax 

“Kindly  tell  me  whether  a  woman  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  taxes  when  she  does  not  own 
any  property?  Can  the  law  put  a  woman 
In  jail  for  not  paying  them.” — Mrs.  J.  E. 
G.,  Pa. 

IN  Pennsylvania  th<W  is  a  tax  imposed 

known  as  a  “poll  tax.”  Every  person 
in  the  State  who  is  entitled  to  vote  is 
compelled  by  law  to  pay  this  tax.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  such  person  votes 
or  not.  Hence,  since  the  igth  Amendment 
allows  the  vote  to  women,  you  are 

obligated  for  the  'payment  of  the  tax. 

Perhaps  if  all  voters  in  every  state 

were  obliged  to  pay  a  poll  tax  unless  they 
pay  other  taxes,  there  would  be  more 

thought  before  demanding  the  government 
to  do  so  many  things. 

*  *  * 

About  Compensation  Insurance 

"I  have  about  100  thousand  feet  of  logs  to 
saw  into  lumber.  I  have  no  mill  of  my 
own  but  let  it  out  by  the  thousand  to  a 
man  who  has  a  mill  and  crew  of  men  of 
his  own.  He  carries  compensation  Insur¬ 
ance  for  his  men.  Now  if  he  takes  the  job 
by  the  thousand  to  saw  it  into  lumber  and 
during  this  operation  he  or  some  of  his  help 
gets  hurt,  am  I  responsible?  I  have  not 
any  insurance  and  how  would  it  be  if  he 
engaged  me  and  my  man  to  help  around 
the  mill?  In  that  case  If  he  or  his  men 
or  If  I  should  get  hurt  what  would  be  the 
outcome?”— W.  M.  G.,  N.  Y. 

T  is  our  opinion  that  under  the  facts 
stated  in  your  letter,  you  would  not  be 
responsible  for  injuries  sustained  by  men 
employed  by  the  mill  owner.  The  em¬ 
ployer  is  the  man  to  cover  them  with  com¬ 
pensation  insurance. 

It  seems  to  us  also,  that  if  he  employs 
you  and  your  hired  man  and  pays  both 
of  you  wages,  he  should  cover  both  of  you 
with  compensation  insurance.  The  fact 
that  he  engages  you  to  help  in  cutting  your 
own  logs  should  make  no  difference. 

#  *  * 

Cannot  Collect  for  Goods  Not 
Ordered 

“When  an  agent  gives  a  false  order  of 
sale  and  the  dealer  delivers  the  goods  and 
places  It  without  consent  of  property  own¬ 
er.  The  property  owner  refused  to  accept 
or  pay  for  the  dealer's  goods.  How  long 
can  the  dealer  leave  the  goods  to  force 
ownership  on  the  property  holder  though 
he  objects?”— E.  A.  D„  Pa. 

NE  person  cannot  force  another  per¬ 
son  to  accept  properly  that  he  does 
not  want  and  for  which  he  entered  no 
contract  of  purchase. 

Hence,  under  the  facts  stated  in,  your 
letter,  the  dealer  is  simply  out  of  luck. 
He  cannot  collect  for  the  value  of  the 
goods,  and  if  you  notify  him  in  writing 
to  remove  the  goods  in  order  to  save  your¬ 
self  from  an  implied  acceptance,  it  is  his 
duty  to  remove  them  at  once. 

If  he  does  not  do  so,  you  should  return 
them  yourself  and  place  them  in  a  safe 
place  in  his  property. 

*  *  * 

Questions  About  Investments 

“Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Central 
Petroleum  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
a  reliable  firm  or  not.  They  claim  to  have 
a  rating  of  $50,000  to  $75,000  first  grade  of 
credit.” — W.  A.  H.,  New  York. 

Unless  you  have  money  to  lose  leave  oil 
shares  alone.  At  the  best  these  unlisted 
oil  stocks  are  gambles.  We  have  no 
record  of  this  particular  company. 

*  *  * 

“I  hold  fifty  shares  of  Michigan  Lime¬ 
stone  and  Chemical  Company  stock,  7% 
preferred  and  have  been  advised  by  Hemp¬ 
hill  Noyes  &  Company,  stock  brokers,  to 
sell  it  saying  that  the  company  does  not 
publish  any  financial  statements.  I  would 
be  very  much  pleased  to  have  your  opinion 
on  the  matter.  !  recently  bought  a  Public 
Service  6s  bond  of  N.  J.  on  your  advice 
which  goes  to  show  how  I  value  your  opin¬ 
ion.  !  also  hold  ten  shares  of  Shaffer  Oil 
and  Refining  7%  preferred  stock  which 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  from  our  strong,  high 
germinating  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  ton¬ 
nage  of  excellent  storage  cabbage.  Home  grown, 
disease  treated  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED 
FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEARING. 
WORLD’S  LARGEST.  Strawberries  summeY 

and  Fall  First  Year.  Champion  Originator.  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,435.60.  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Write,  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buffalo, 
Michigan. 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3(4  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  CoTmty,  N.  Y. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  how  the  1926  potato  cron 
will  sell.  But  we  know  Blue  Tag  certified  seed 
will  enable  you  t«-  grow  yours  cheaper.  Will  send 
delivei’ed  prices.  All  varieties.  SEED  POTATO 
ASSOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  Northern 
grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have  success  with, 
12  best  varieties,  buy  from  the  growers  direct. 
Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free.  HEYWOOD  & 
KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seed  Oats. 
Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  fot 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaid. 
H.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt. 

SEED  SWEET  CORN— Cheap.  Catalogue 
free.  RICHARD  B.  HARRISON,  Wrightstown, 
N  J. 

SEED  POTATOES— Hill  selected  and  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  fo5r 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES.  Let 
us  send  you  our  book  free  of  charge.  W.  F. 
ALLEN  CO.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

PEAS!  Alaskas.  Order  now.  Packet,  10c;  2 
lbs.,  34c  postpaid;  bushel,  $8  here.  S.  S.  SPEN¬ 
CER,  Gainesville,  N.  Y.. 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Asparagus  anft 
Rhubarb  roots,  Grape  Vines  and  California  Privet 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  BASIL  A.  PER-- 
RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certifl  free  from 

disease.  Leading  varieties  including  Redpath. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Rural  Russet*; 
and  early  Irish  Cobblers.  Hundreds  of  'pleased 
customers  every  year.  IRVING  COOK,  Munns’- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100-%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTIIAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Alpha  barley, 
germination  test,  97%;  purity,  98.84%.  T.  D. 
WHITNEY,  SUtiley,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Open 
field  grown  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  honte 
grown  plants,  will  head  three  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Postpaid: 
100,  40c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express  col¬ 
lect:  1000,  $1.50;  5000,  $6.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Plant  Cata¬ 
log.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

SPRING  SPECIALS,  $1  each  prepaid.  8 
gorgeous  Cannas,  asst,  colors;  20  superb  Gladiolus 
bulbs,  asst,  colors;  6  Double  Dahlias,  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  unlabeled;  12  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
plants;  6  Delphinium  plants  (Hardy  1  year); 
All  5  specials,  only  $4.50.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE.  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 

FOR  SALE— 1,500  Recleaned  Seed  Oats,  Yel> 
low  Russian,  a  cream  colored  oat,  extra  stiff 
straw.  Three  year  average  over  90  bu.  per  acre, 
price  $3.25  per  bag  of  3  bu.,  85c  per  bu.  in  lots 
of  100  bu.  or  more.  Terms  cash  with  order  cr 
S.  D.  B.  L.  KARL  W.  DAVIS,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY,  VICTORY  OATS.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  and  CORNELLIAN 
OATS:  Our  stock  meets  all  requirements  for 
Registered  Certified  seed,  the  highest  grade  rec¬ 
ognized.  Write  for  general  farm  and  garden 
catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N. 
Y. 

FARM  SEEDS— Cornellian  Oats,  Well’s  Red 
Kidney  Beans,  No.  9  potatoes.  All  college  in¬ 
spected  and  certified.  Insure  against  low  returns 
next  fall  by  using  these  good  seeds.  Write  for 
prices.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Iioneoye  Falls,  N-. 
Y. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $7  per  1,000  F.  O.  B-. 
Mary  Washington,  very  fine  1  yr.  old  roots. 
JOHN  CUTTS,  Tabernacle,  N.  J.,  P.  O.  Vin- 
centown. 

DAHLIAS  25 — $2;  75 — $5;  not  labeled,  15 — 
$1.50;  50 — $5,  labeled;  all  different  varieties. 
Perennial  Phlox,  cannas,  mixed,  15 — $1;  50 — $2. 
TUCKAHOE  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Denton, 
Md. 

CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hal!-, 
N.  Y. 

GENUINE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed,  99.50% 
purity,  $40  per  100  pounds.  I  pay  the  freight. 
S.  H  BOBER,  Newell,  So.  Dak. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col*, 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS— Washington  rust  proof,  good 
sturdy  roots,  $1.25  hundred;  $8.50  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Seed,  $3  per  lb.  PLEAS  ANT  VIEW 

FARM,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

POTATOES — Bliss,  Cobbler,  Ohio,  Mountain, 
Russet,  others.  CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N. 
Y. 

POTATOES — Cobblers  grown  from  certified 

seed.  WARNER  AMES,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected  high 
yielding  strains,  grown  by  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  mature  hard  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  your  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefields.  Succession  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to 
4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to  9000  at  $1.25 
per  1000.  10,000  and  over  at  $1.00  per  1000. 

Order  now.  Prompt  shipments,  first  class  plants. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
Y ork  City. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloom¬ 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 

32-page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New  Le¬ 
banon,  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  Dright  new  calicoes  and  percales; 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK- 
COMPANY,  MeWden,  Conn. 

WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies’  wear  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A; 
Camden,  Me. 

Hemphill  &  Noyes  Company  did  not  advise 
me  to  sell.  Would  also  be  glad  to  have 
your  advice  on  this  matter.  Could  you 
give  the  price  of  the  two  stocks  named 
at  the  present  time.  The  Michigan  Lime-’ 
stone  &  Chemical  Company  have  always 
paid  regular  dividends  since  I  have  owned 
this  stock  while  the  Shaffer  Oil  and  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  have  not  paid  any  dividends 
for  more  than  two  years.” — C.  H.,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

We  should  not  hold  the  stock  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  did  not  publish  earning  state¬ 
ments  unless  we  had  special  and  trust¬ 
worthy  information.  On  this  account  we 
think  the  advice  to  sell  the  Michigan  Lime¬ 
stone  &  Chemical  preferred  is  sound.  The 
stock  is  quoted  24  bid,  25  asked.  Earn¬ 
ings  of  Shaffer  Oil  &  Refining  are  in¬ 


creasing  and  rt’ though  it  is  a  speculative 
stock  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  time 
to  sell  it  with  about  14  per  cent  in  hack 
dividends  due.  Recent  quotations  were  74 
bid,  77  asked. 

*  t-  * 

“I  am  enclosing  a  circular  received  from 
the  Standard  Allied  Products  Corporation 
which  offers  to  sell  common  stock  at  $10 
per  share.  I  would  ask  you  whether  you 
can  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  financial  standing  of  the  company  and 
the  reputation  of  its  officers  and  prospects’ 
of  success.” — S.  B.  L.,  Pennsylvania. 

Until  this  corporation  has  operated  over 
a  series  of  years  and  earning  statements 
are  available  its  stock  is  only  a  specula¬ 
tion  and  not  suitable  for  investment. 


Fordson  Power 

Reduces  Production  Costs 

Soil  is  the  farmer’s  working  capital.  On  its  proper  hand¬ 
ling  depends  the  profits  of  the  year’s  work. 

A  perfect  seed  bed,  plowed,  harrowed  and  pulverized  at 
just  the  proper  time  is  the  best  crop  insurance. 

With  Fordson  power  and  modern  tillage  implements  at 
hand, the  delays  of  weather  and  soil  conditions  cannot 
interfere  with  the  raising  of  a  profitable  crop. 

Over  half  a  million  Fordsons  are  in  use  and  farmers 
everywhere  report  their  help  in  building  a  proper  seed 
bed  increases  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of 
their  yield. 

Ask  your  Ford  dealer  about  the 
payment  plan  which  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  be  sure  of  a  better 
crop  this  year  with  Fordson  power. 
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Scoot,  for  the 
love  o’  Mike!” 


in  the  wall  of  the  crows  when 
once  they  light  on  a  corn-field 
where  the  seed-corn  has  been 
coated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Re¬ 
pellent.  One  taste  is  enough. 
And  every  crow,  every  squirrel, 
every  mole,  every  gopher,  every 
pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  It 


isn’t  poisonous,  but  it  s 
worse  than  any  other  “white 
mule”  in  all  crow-dom.  And 
your  crow  worries  are  over.  You 
won’t  have  to  replant  hill  after 
hill.  Much  of  your  valuable  time  is 
saved,  besides  all  the  extra  cost 
of  seed-corn  to  replant  with.  And 
for  every  $1.60  you  spend  for 


you  will  reap  from  30  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time. 
It's  easy  to  use — simply  mix  it 
with  your  seed-corn.  You  don’t 
have  to  wait  for  It  even  to  dry. 
And  it  never  clogs  the  planter. 
If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  what 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  do 
for  you,  ask  us  to  send  you  copies 
of  hundreds  of  letters  we  have 


received  and  every  one  of  these 
testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
ean,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed- 
corn  (8  to  10  acres).  $1.50.  Half 
size  can.  $1.00.  If  your  hardware, 
drug  or  seed  store  doesn  t  have  It 
in  stock,  then  order  direct.  Mon¬ 
ey  Back”  guarantee.  Address 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


nvjiviw  loiinucis,  ociug  uaocu 

upon  long,  practical  experience  and 
scientific  research,  represent  the  best 
combinations  of  plant  food  for  each 
crop  that  experience  and  science  have 
so  far  produced. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICA®  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPART 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  Mew  York 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED! 

Exclusive  packers  OHIO 
GROWN  certifiedclovers. 


The  pure  hardy  type  that  return  you  dividend*. 
Headquarters  for  the  best  to  be  had  in  all  field  seeds, 
grains  and  soy  beans.  Ask  about  our  freight  paid  offer , 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Wide  St.  Fostoria,  O. 


H.arrDd,Gro"w0Drth‘  Nursery  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS. 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES 
Berry  Plants  and  Bashes.  Asparagas,  etc. 
Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Honest  goods 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  PlowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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The  A.  A.  Almanac 


Moon’s  Phases,  1926 

New  First  Full  Last 
Moon  Qu:  •  Moon  Quar 


Note:  A  serviee  charge  of  2  cents  re¬ 
quired  on  all  parcel  post  packages  weigh¬ 
ing  over  8  ounces. 

C.  O.  D. — Sender  of  parcel  on  which 
postage  is  fully  prepaid  may  have  price  of 
article  and  charges  thereon  collected  on 
payment  of  12  cents  additional  if  amount  is 
not  over  $10;  15  cents  additional  if  amount 
is  not  over  $50;  and  for  a  fee  of  25  cents 
when  the  amount  to  be  collected  does  not 
exceed  $100  A.  M.  V. 

MONEY  ORDER  RATES 

Sums  not  exceeding  $2.50  .  5  cts. 

Over  $  2.50  and  not  exceeding  $  5.00  7  cts. 
Over  $  5.00  and  not  exceeding  $  10.00  10  cts. 
Over  $10.00  and  not  exceeding  $  20.00  12  cts. 
Over  $20.00  and  not  exceeding  $  40.00  15  cts. 
Over  $40.00  and  not  exceeding  $  60.00  18  cts. 
Over  $60.00  and  not  exceeding  $  80.00  20  cts. 
Over  $80.00  and  not  exceeding  $100.00  22  cts. 


Investing  Money 

NEVER  deal  with  r.  firm,  even  though 
it  is  recommending  good  securities, 
unless  you  have  first  investigated  it. 

2.  Do  not  buy  securities,  advertise¬ 
ments  of  which  contain  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


January  . 

14 

20 

28 

7 

February  . . 

12 

19 

27 

5 

March  . 

13 

21 

29 

April  . 

12 

19 

27 

7 

May  . . 

11 

19 

27 

4 

June  . 

10 

18 

25 

3 

July  . . 

9 

17 

25  2 

-3i 

August  . 

8 

16 

23 

29 

September  ...... 

7 

14 

21 

18 

October  . 

6 

14 

21 

28 

November  . 

5 

12 

19 

December  ..... .j 

5 

12 

19 

26 

Domestic  Postage 

UTRST-CLASS  matter,  (letters,  etc.) 
*  2  cents  per  ounce,  except  drop  let¬ 

ters  for  delivery  through  general  deliv¬ 
ery  or  box  at  offices  not  having  free  de¬ 
livery,  which  are  1  cent  per  ounce. 

Second-class,  re-mailed  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.,  2  cents  for  each  2 
ounces,  etc. 

Registration  fee  (additional  to  post¬ 
age),  15  cents  according  to  value.  If 
return  receipt  is  desired  an  additional 
fee  of  3  cents  must  be  paid. 

Special  delivery  (additional  to  reg¬ 
ular  postage),  10  cents  up  to  2  pounds. 
Two  pounds  to  10  pounds,  15  cents; 
over  10  pounds,  20  cents. 


(a)  Extravagant  statements ; 

(b)  Prospective  earnings  directly  compar¬ 
ed  with  earnings  of  old  established 
companies ; 

(c)  Suspicious  use  of  such  expressions  as 
“absolute  safe.y,”  “best  investment 
ever  ®ffered  to  the  American  public,” 
“immense  profits  on  small  invest¬ 
ments,”  you  take  no  chance,”  etc.; 

(d)  Guarantees  or  promises  of  large  divi¬ 
dends  from  future  earnings  before 
earning  power  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated ; 

(e)  Guarantee  on  part  of  the  broker  to  re¬ 
sell  the  stock  at  a  higher  price  than 
it  is  then  selling  for; 

(f)  Promises  of  advance  in  the  stock 
after  a  specific  date. 

3.  Do  not  buy  stocks  of  any  unproved 
prospects  and  developments,  such  as  oil  or 
mining  securities,  unless  very  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  convinced  of  their  positive 
merit. 

4.  Remember  that  exceptionally  large 
returns  frequently  involve  not  only  greater 
risk,  but  the  possibility  of  total  loss  of 
principal. 

5.  Do  not  buy  hastily.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  money,  but  very  easy  to  lose  it. 
When  in  doubt  either  as  to  standing  of  the 
broker  or  the  legitimacy  of  the  security 
offered,  consult  your  banker. 


Post  Cards — Government  form, 
whether  printed  or  written,  1  cent. 
“Post  cards”  or  “Private  Mailing 
Cards,”  2  cents. 

PARCEL  POST  RATES 


© 

O 

CC 

c 

0 

■*-* 

© 

c 

0 

N 

C 

vi 

Q 

First 

pound 

5  T3 

5  0 

<  CL 

Weigh 

limit 

Local 

. $0.07  $0.01  @2  lbs. 

70  lbs. 

withi 

n  50 

miles 

.07 

.01  @1  lb. 

70  lbs. 

1-2  50- 

•  150 

miles 

.07 

.01@1  lb. 

70  lbs. 

3 

150- 

300 

miles 

.08 

.02  @1  lb. 

70  lbs. 

4 

300- 

600 

miles 

.09 

.0401  lb. 

5aibs. 

5 

600- 

1,000 

miles 

.10 

.06@1  lb. 

50  lbs. 

6 

1,000- 

1,400 

miles 

.11 

.08@1  lb. 

50  lbs. 

7 

1,400- 

1,800 

miles 

.13 

,10@1  lb. 

50  lbs. 

8 

1,800 

and 

over. . 

.14 

12@1  lb. 

50  lbs. 

On  parcels  collected  on  rural  routes  the 
postage  will  be  2  cents  less  than  shown  in 
the  preceding  table,  provided  such,  parcels 
are  endorsed,  “Mailed  on  Rural  Route”  to 
show  they  are  not  subject  to  the  increase 
in  rates. 

Restrictions. — Size  limit,  84  inches  in 
length  and  girth  combined. 

Four  ounces  or  under,  1  cent  per  ounce. 

Over  four  ounces  considered  one  pound. 

Fractional  pounds  considered  pounds. 

Special  Conditions. — Farm  products 
such  as  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  day  old  chicks 
and  honey  bees,  are  classed  as  parcel  post 
mail. 


Six  Ways  of  Advertising 

BY  HAVING  a  well  kept  farm  yard 
and  house — by  keeping  good  live¬ 
stock  and  crop  products,  a  farmer  at¬ 
tracts  attention. 

2.  Bulletin  boards,  neatly  lettered,  are 
effectively  used  to  sell  farm  products. 
Placed  near  the  road  at  some  distance 
from  the  driveway  leading  to  the  farm, 
they  catch  the  eye  of  the  motorist  and 
stop  him  before  he  passes  by.  The 
message  on  the  board  must  be  short 
and  snappy,  and  means  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  changing  the  message  when 
necessary. 

2.  Give  the  farm  a  name  and  display 
it  prominently.  A  good  farm  name  will 
be  remembered  by  persons  who  read  it. 
It  may  be  displayed  on  barns  or  silo  or 
at  the  entrance  to  the  farm. 

3.  Give  the  farm  a  name  and  display 
hibits  at  the  local  and  larger  fairs,  a 
farmer  shows  confidence  in  the  worth 
of  his  products  that  will  likely  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  others. 

5.  Folders  and  booklets  are  a  direct 
form  of  advertising  that  gives  general 
information  about  the  farm  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  to  customers.  Prices  and  up-to- 
date  features  are  left  for  the  personal 
correspondence. 

6.  Use  classified  or  display  space  m 
farm  and  local  papers. 


Parcel  post  excludes  matter  of  a  char¬ 
acter  perishable  within  a  period  reasonably 
required  to  transport  and  deliver  and  par¬ 
cels  of  form  and  kind  likely  to  injure 
postal  employees  or  equipment  or  other 
mail  matter. 

Insurance. — Packages  may  be  insured 
at  the  following  rates: 

5  cents  for  value  not  over  $  5.00 

8  cents  for  value  not  over  25.00 

10  cents  for  value  not  over  50.00 

25  cents  for  value  not  over  100.00 

Fee,  3  cents  for  return  receipt. 


To  mend  the  holes  in  the  plastering  oi 
the  house,  (that  is,  small  holes,  not  over 
a  few  inches  in  diameter)  take  the  flour 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  mix  to  a  moder¬ 
ately  thick  paste  with  water.  Apply  an 
smooth  it  immediately,  as  plaster  o 
Paris  acts  and  sets  quickly,  and  never 
can  it  be  made  to  set  again,  even  thoug  1 
powdered  finely  and  remixed. — Clarice 
Raymond. 
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Eastern  Farm  Conditions  at  a  Glance 


The  Advantages  of  the  East  for 
Apple  Growing 

i,  The  business  is  longer  established, 
a.  There  is  more  data  in  regard  to 
varieties  and  local  conditions, 

3.  Land  is  cheaper  than  in  the  far 

West. 

4.  Markets  are  nearer;  everything  has  a 
sale  value,  the  best  and  culls;  in  the  Far 


farms.  During  the  last  decade  however, 
they  have  been  coming  back.  Western 
land  has  become  so  expensive  that 
grazing  costs  have  increased  and  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  hill  lands  in 
the  East  that  are  better  adapted  for 
sheep  grazing  than  they  are  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  Also,  prices  for  wool  have 
been  relatively  high  since  the  war. 

Conditions  would  indicate  that  sheep 


tain  the  present  number  of  dairy  cows. 
There  were  only  17  yearling  heifers 
for  each  100  dairy  cows.  The  total 
number  of  calves  also  showred  a  de¬ 
crease  of  16  percent.  Results  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  states  indicate  that  the 
decrease  is  in  dairy  calves.  It  seems 
probable  that  when  a  shortage  of  dairy 
cows  comes  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  calves  raised.  When  the 


as  100,  the  earnings  of  factory  worker? 
in  New  York  State  for  the  last  five 
years  have  averaged  211.  Farmers  have 
received  only  144  for  milk.  Neither  the 
farm  price  of  milk,  nor  the  price  of  dairj 
cows,  has  justified  the  raising  of  heifers. 
Furthermore,  the  beef  value  of  dairy 
cows  has  been  so  low  as  to  make  farm¬ 
ers  reluctant  to  raise  heifers  to  replace 
cows.  Even  the  best  beef  has  sold  a: 


Farm  Census  Data  on  New  York  State  Agriculture 


1925  Farm  Census  of  New  Jersey  Agriculture 


1925 

1920 

number  of  farms 

Total  . . 

188,754 

193,195 

Operated  by: 

Owners  . 

159,949 

151,717 

Managers  .... 

2,261 

4,376 

Tenants  . 

26,544 

37,102 

Per  cent  operated 

by  tenants  . .  . 

14.1 

19.2 

FARM  ACREAGE 

All  land  in  farms 

19,270,259 

20,632.803 

Crop  land,  1924.  . 

9,088,221 

Harvested  .... 

8,290,693 

Crop  failure  .. 

91.241 

Fallow  or  idle. 

706,287 

Pasture.  1924  .  .  . 

7,402,578 

2,080,744 

2,023,332 

3,298,302 

Woodland  not 

1,781,080 

998,380 

Ail  other  land  . . . 

Average  acreage 

per  farm  . 

102.1 

106.8 

FARM  VALUES 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Land  and  bldgs. 

1,368,453,738 

1,425,061,740 

Land  alone  .  . 

-647,632,056 

793,335,558 

Buildings  . 

720,821,682 

631,726,182 

Average  value  of 

land  and  bldgs: 

Per  farm  .... 

7,250 

7,376 

Per  acre  .... 

71.01 

69.07 

1925 

1920 

LIVESTOCK  ON 

FARMS 

Horses  . 

446,747 

536,171 

Mules  . 

8,275 

1,843,420 

7,323 

Cattle,  total  .... 

2,144,244 

1925 

1920 

Beef  cows*  .. 

21,114 

20,407 

Other  beef 

cattle  . 

27,145 

42,763 

Dairy  cows*  . . 

1,373,447 

1,481,918 

Other  dairy 

cattle  . 

426,714 

599,156 

Swine,  total  ... 

270,170 

600,560 

Breeding  sows** 

39,306 

90.368 

1924 

1919 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

Corn  .  Acres 

170,566 

320.325 

Bushels 

6,115,818 

14,109,202 

Oats  .  Acres 

883,605 

937,553 

Bushels 

28,846,335 

21,595,461 

Wheat  ...  Acres 

313,926 

463,461 

Bushels 

5,864,717 

9,136,268 

Barley  ...  Acres 

85.975 

116,109 

Bushels 

2,628,148 

2,273,011 

Rye  .  Acres 

36.196 

115,661 

Bushels 

543,807 

1,520,552 

Buckwheat  Acres 

217.760 

217,946 

Bushels 

4,295,408 

3,901,481 

Navy  beans,  etc. 

.  Acre 

155,397 

45,897 

Hay  .  Acres 

5,019,707 

4,987,520 

Tons  . 

5,779,477 

6,264,685 

Corn  for  silage:  _ .  . 

Acres  . 

359.865 

329,314 

Tons  . 

3,179,391 

3,157,185 

White  potatoes:  _ 

Acres  . 

286,171 

31U.4U3 

Bushels  . 

38,980.765 

32,470,847 

Tobacco  .  .  Acres 

2,111 

2,613 

Pounds 

2,328,672 

3,353,954 

Apples: 

Trees,  Young  . 

2,457.970 

2,932,281 

Bearing  age  ., 

9,454,127 

9,636,698 

Bushels  . 

18,548,823 

14,360,317 

Peaches:  _ 

Trees.  All  ages 

3,419,685 

3,696.891 

Bushels  . 

1,976,761 

1,262,480 

*  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over.  The  total  number  of  cows  milked  in  1924 
was  1,357,169,  including  17,656  “beef”  cows. 

**  Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding  purposes,  6  months  old  and  over. 


1925 

1920 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS 

Total  . 

29.671 

29,702 

Operated  by: 

Owners  . 

24,535 

21,889 

Managers  .... 

413 

987 

Tenants  . 

4,723 

6,826 

Per  cent  operated 

by  tenants  . . . 

15.9 

23.0 

FARM  ACREAGE 

All  land  in  farms 

1,924,545 

t  2,282,585 

Crop  land,  1924 

1,126,051 

Harvested  .... 

907,754 

-Crop  failure  .. 

20,994 

Fallow  or  idle. 

197,303 

Pasture,  1924  ... 

335,057 

Plowable . 

185,477 

43,610 

Woodland  .... 

Other  . „ 

105,970 

Woodland  not 

pastured  . 

254,542 

209,895 

All  other  land  . . 

Average  acreage 

per  farm  . . . .' 

64.9 

76.8 

FARM  VALUES 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Land  and  bfcfgs. 

262,188,810 

250,323,986 

Land  alone  . .  . 

130,018,427 

142,182.498 

Buildings  . 

132,170,383 

108,141,488 

Average  value  of 
land  and  bldgs: 

Per  farm  .... 

8,837 

8.428 

Per  acre  .... 

136.23 

109.67 

LIVESTOCK  ON 

FARMS 

Horses  . 

57,123 

72,621 

Mules  . . 

5,035 

5,705 

t  Comprising  1,555,607  acres  of  improved 
acres  of  “other  unimproved  land”. 

*  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over. 

was  118,784,  including  1,414  “beef”  cows 
**  Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding  purposes  6 


1925 

1920 

Cattle,  total  .... 

156,397 

179,45) 

Beef  cows*  .  . . 

3.526 

2.651 

Other  beef 

cattle  . . 

2,565 

4,111 

Dairy  cows*  .. 

122,780 

130,49^ 

Other  dairy 

cattle  . 

27,526 

42,195 

Swine,  total  . 

56,454 

139,222 

Breeding  sows** 

7.993 

21,17* 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

1924 

1919 

Corn  .  Acres 

158,022 

233, 59* 

Bushels 

5,253,608 

8,776,10’ 

Oats  .  Acres 

41.085 

71.065 

Bushels 

1,122,275 

1,477,31) 

Wheat  .  .  .  Acres 

53,315 

84, 89^ 

Bushels 

1,004,833 

1,378.26) 

Rye  .  Acres 

46,555 

776,559 

74,171 

Bushels 

1,043,915 

Hay  .  Acres 

281,482 

411,379 

291.73) 

Tons 

394,865 

White  potatoes: 

Acres  . 

62.235 

82,533 

Bushels  . 

8,624,939 

10,319.305 

Sweet  potatoes: 

Acres  . 

12,443 

15,42? 

Bushels  . 

1,692,734 

1,772,82* 

Apples: 

Trees,  Young  . 

826,948 

1,426,683 

811,255 

Of  bearing  age 

149,775 

Bushels  . 

2,963,906 

1,666,40t 

Peaches: 

Trees,  all  ages 

2,385,318 

2,820,69* 

Bushels  . 

2.537,654 

1,653,223 

Pears: 

Trees,  all  ages 

451,600 

557,62* 

Plums  and  Prunes: 

Trees  all  ages 

50.343 

41,90* 

Grapes:  ~ 

Vines,  all  ages 

1,918,585 

1,672,179 

and,  454,768  acres  of 

woodland, 

and  272.210 

The  total  number  of  cows  milked  in  1924 


months  old  and  over. 


West  nothing  but  the  best  can  be  shipped 
at  a  profit ;  grade  apples  are  sometimes 
shipped  but  they  rarely  pay  the  costs  at¬ 
tending  transportation  and  distribution ; 
they  do  not  pay  to  grow. 

5  Until  recently,  labor  has  been  cheaper 
in  the  East. 

6.  The  trees  are  longer  lived. 

7.  The  fruit  is  better  flavored. 

8.  The  freight  rates  are  less. 

9.  Usually  there  are  several  competitive 
fchannels  through  which  the  commodity 
may  be  sold. 

American  Fruits — Fraser. 


Outlook  for  the  Sheep  Industry 

There  was  a  time  when  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  states  were  a  great 
sheep  producing  country,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  great  open  ranges 
of  the  West,  sheep  for  a  number  of 
years  largely  disappeared  from  Eastern 


husbandry  will  be  moderately  profitable 
on  many  Eastern  farms  in  the  future. 
But  almost  more  than  any  other  farm 
enterprise,  especial  skill  and  liking  for 
the  business  are  required,  for  unless 
a  man  knows  and  loves  sheep  he  is 
likely  to  make  a  failure  of  the  business. 


Number  of  Dairy  and  Beef 
Cattle  in  United  States 

From  1920  to  1925,  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  decreas¬ 
ed  10  percent.  The  number  on  January 
1,  1925,  was  the  lowest  number  in  20 
years.  The  increase  in  milk  production 
per  cow  makes  it  possible  to  get  along 
with  fewer  cows  than  formerly.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  decrease  has  been  too  great. 
The  number  of  dairy  heifers  decreased 
19  percent  in  5  years.  The  number  was 
too  large,  but  is  now  too  small  to  main- 


price  of  cows  rises  above  the  cost  of 
production,  there  is  a  tendency  to  raise 
too  many  calves.  The  effect  of  the 
shortage  is  beginning  to  be  apparent.  In 
December,  1924,  the  average  price  of 
dairy  cows  on  farms  was  only  8  per¬ 
cent  above  pre-war  prices,  last  Decem¬ 
ber  it  was  21  percent  above.  During  the 
same  time  prices  of  dairy  cows  on  New 
York  farms  rose  from  17  to  45  percent 
above  pre-war.  Apparently  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  dairy  cows  until  dairy 
calves  not  yet  born  become  cows.  This 
probably  indicates  a  shortage  for  2  to 
4  years.  The  shortage  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  financial  losses  which  dairymen 
suffered. 

About  one-third  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  on  farms  is  direct  labor  on 
cows,  and  another  third  is  labor  cost  of 
raising  hay  and  silage  to  feed  the  herd. 
When  pre-war  earnings  are  considered 


low  prices.  With  wages  so  high  and 
food  so  cheap,  poor  beef  has  been  almost 
unsalable.  The  beef  value  of  discarded 
cows  has  averaged  below  pre-war  prices. 
As  a  result  of  the  decrease  of  8  per¬ 
cent  in  the  total  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  discarded  dairy  cows  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  sell  a  little  more  readily. 


Outlook  for  Swine  on  Eastern 
Farms 

ASTERN  dairymen  could  with  profit 
raise  more  swine  than  they  do  at 
present.  This  could  be  done  without  milk 
by  providing  an  alfalfa  or  clover  pasture. 
The  greatest  opportunity  is  for  the  man 
who  will  market  hogs  weighing  from  160 
200  pounds.  The  day  of  the  heavy,  fat 
hog  is  passed. 


1925  Farm  Census  of  Pennsylvania  Agriculture 


Number  of  Apple  Trees 


1925 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS 


Total  .  200,420 

operated  by: 

Owners  .  163,674 

Managers  .  1,791 

.  Tenants  .  34,955 

Per  cent  operated 
by  tenants  . . .  17.4 


1920 

202,250 

153.498 
4;  490 
44,262 

21.9 


Cattle,  total  .... 

Beef  cows*  _ 

Other  beef 

cattle  . 

Dairy  cows*  .. 
Other  dairy 

cattle  . 

Swine,  total  .... 
Breeding  sows** 


1,339,450 

51,915 

139,749 

861,013 

286,773 

782,219 

87,167 


1,545,548 

36,700 

193,045 

885,855 

429,948 

1,190,951 

143,239 


There  was  a  rapid  expansion  in  apple 
growing  from  1890  to  1910,  and  the 
number  of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age 
increased  26  percent.  From  1910  to 
1925,  the  number  declined  31  percent, 
and  the  number  of  not  bearing  trees 


tain  the  industry  in  these  regions,  and 
strikingly  decrease  it  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  In  1890,  one-half  of  the  apple 
trees  were  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
and  in  Western  New  York.  In  1925, 
these  regions  had  81  percent  of  the  total 


NUMBER  APPLE  TREES  OF  BEARING  AGE 


farm  acreage 

All  land  in  farms 
Crop  land,  1924.  . 
Harvested  .... 
Croo  failure 
,  Fallow  or  idle. 
Pasture,  1924  ... 

Plowable  . 

Woodland  .... 

.  Other  . 

Woodland  not 

pastured  . 

All  other  land  . . 
Average  acreage 
per  farm  . 


16,298,275  17,657,613 

8,431,792  . 

7,283,695  . 

103,229  . 

1,044,868  . 

4,583,860  . 

1,701,866  . 

1,397,597  _ _ 

1,484,397  . 

2,136,381  . 

1,146,242  . 

81.3  87.3 


FARM  VALUES 
Land  and  bldgs,. 
Land  alone  . . . 

Buildings  . 

Average  value  of 
land  and  bldgs: 
Per  farm.... 
Per  acre  .... 


Dollars 

1,176,657,548 

559,861,344 

616,796,204 


5,871 

72.20 


Dollars 

1,326,752,028 

726,158,051 

600,593,977 


6,560 

75.14 


PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

1924 

Corn  . . . 

.  Acres 
Bushels 

1,010,543 

37,085,954 

953,706 

Oats  . . . 

Bushels 

32,135,081 

Wheat  . 

. .  Acres 

1,113,972 

Bushels 

18,230,807 

Barley  . 

. .  Acres 

13,906 

Bushels 

323,894 

120,310 

Rye  . . . . 

Bushels 

1,686.830 

Buckwheat  Acres 

206,635 

Bushels 

3,735,020 

Hay  ... 

3,111,551 

T  ons 

3,804,280 

White  potatoes: 

202,587 

Acres 

Bushels  . 

22,237,690 

Tobacco 

. .  Acres 

44,999 

Pounds 

55,841,506 

Apples: 

2,228,870 

T  rees, 

Young 

Of  bearing  age 

6,884,138 

Bushels  . 

7,362,929 

1919 

1,346,404 

61,450,012 

1,175,509 

29,183,172 

1,424,951 

23,453,978 

13,785 

261,847 

242,989 

3,208,003 

249,654 

4,755,739 

2,901,924 

3,500,309 

233,981 

22,051,685 

44,799 

55,965,851 

2,628,053 

6,988.594 

5,512,795 


all 


LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS  ^Tre^of 

Horses  . .  415,722  505,966  ages  _ 

Mu|es  .  54,488  55,081  Bushels 

*  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over.  The  total 
Was  1,005,149,  including  30,003  “beef”  cows. 

Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding  purposes  6  months  old  and  over. 


3,820,839 

1,646,463 


4,798,434 

1,099,735 


number  of  cows  milked  In  1924 


Hudson  Western 


Year  Valley  New  York  New  York  United  States 

1890  2,195,543  5,210,836  14,428,831  120,152,795 

1910  1,880,193  4,582,452  11,248,203  151,322,840 

1920  1,773,231  4,519,894  9,636,698  115,309,165 

1925  1,867,675  4,802,696  9,454,127  *105,000,000 


*Estimated  from  reports  thus  far  issued. 


declined  44  percent.  The  total  number 
of  trees  of  all  ages  in  1910  was  217  mil¬ 
lion,  and  in  1925  was  142  million. 

The  number  of  trees  in  New  York 
state  has  steadily  declined.  This  is, 
however,  due  to  decline  outside  of  the 
apple  belts.  The  number  of  bearing 
trees  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  in 


bearing  trees.  Net  only  are  the  trees 
going  into  these  districts,  but  if  data 
were  available  for  smaller  units  than 
counties,  it  would  show  that  apple  pro¬ 
duction  is  constantly  moving  to  desir- 
al  !e  soils  near  water. 

The  past  fifteen  years  has  been  a 
period  of  over-production  of  apples.  Ap- 


NUMBER  APPLE  TREES  NOT  OF  BEARING  AGE 
Hudson  Western 


Year  Valley  New  York  New  York 

1910  . . .  .  2,828,515 

1920  .  892,696  1,346,190  2,932,281 

1925  . 7. .  866,192  944.406  2,457,970 


Western  New  York  has  remained  fair¬ 
ly  constant.  It  was  higher  in  1925  than 
in  1920.  In  New  York  State  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  raising  apples  near  large 

bodies  of  water  are  so  great  as  to  ma:"- 


United  States 
65,791.848 
36,195.085 
*37,000,006 

parently,  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and 
Western  New  York  have  been  able  tat 
stand  the  depression  better  than  most 
regions. 

— G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Pearson: 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  27,  1926; 


What  the  Dairyman  W ants  to  Know 


New  York  Milk  Market — 
Freights  and  Prices 

The  following  schedule  of  freight  rates 
|s  now  in  effect,  and  includes  the  recent 
increase  in  rates: 


Freight  Rate 


Miles 

40-qt  Can 

100  lbs 

10 

or 

less. . . . 

.275 

11 

to 

20 . 

.285 

21 

to 

30. . . 

.310 

31 

to 

40. . . . 

.320 

41 

to 

50 . 

.345 

61 

to 

60 . 

.355 

61 

to 

70., . 

. 320 

.370 

71 

to 

80 . 

.385 

81 

to 

90 . 

.395 

91 

to 

100 . 

.415 

101 

to 

110 . . 

.420 

111 

to 

120 . . . . . 

. 370 

.430 

121 

to 

130 . 

. 385 

.450 

131 

to 

140 . 

.460 

141 

to 

150 . 

.465 

151 

to 

160 . 

.485 

161 

to 

170 . 

.490 

171 

to 

180 . 

.500 

181 

to 

190 . .  .. 

.510 

191 

to 

200 . 

. 450 

.525 

201 

to 

210 . 

.530 

211 

to 

220... . 

.545 

221 

to 

230 . 

.550 

231 

to 

240 . 

. . 480 

.560 

241 

to 

250. . .  . . 

. . 485 

.565 

251 

to 

260 . 

.580 

261 

to 

270 . 

. 505 

.585 

271 

to 

280 . 

.595 

281 

to 

290 . 

. 515 

.600 

291 

to 

300 . 

. 530 

.615 

SCI 

to 

310 . 

. 535 

.620 

S11 

to 

320 . 

. . . . 540 

.630 

S21 

to 

330 . 

.635 

331 

to 

340 . 

. 560 

.650 

341 

to 

350 . 

. 565 

.655 

351 

to 

360. . . . . 

. 570 

.665 

361 

to 

370 . 

. 575 

.670 

871 

to 

380 . 

. 580 

.675 

381 

to 

390. . . . 

. 590 

.685 

391 

to 

400 . . 

. 595 

.690 

The  New  York  Milk  Market  embraces 
Greater  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Ho¬ 
boken,  Weehawken,  Newark,  Paterson 
and  the  railroad  towns  between  '.cse 
places. 

(From  the  Milk  Reporter) 


stock  solution  and  five  teaspoonfuls 
of  Black-leaf  40  with  four  gallons  of 
water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  with 
a  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle. 

Another  mixture  which  will  spray 
forty  cows  for  ten  days,  twice  per  day, 
at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  cow  per  day, 
can  be  made  as  follows:  Take  four 
and  one-half  quarts  coal  tar  dip,  four 
and  one-half  quarts  fish  oil,  three  quarts 
coal  oil,  three  quarts  of  whale  oil,  one 
and  one-half  quarts  oil  of  tar.  Mix 
these  together  and  add  three  pounds  of 
dissolved  laundry  soap  and  add  the 
whole  mixture  to  thirty  gallons  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Mix  thoroughly. 


How  to  Make  and  Feed  Calf 
Meal  Gruel 


tein  feed  and  one  high  protein  feed  are 
mixed  in  equal  weights,  the  mixture 
will  be  a  well  balanced  ration  to  feed 
with  the  above  roughages.  For  the  sake 
of  variety  it  is  desirable  to  use  at  least 
three  feeds. 

An  ideal  ration  should  weigh  one  lb. 
per  quart.  To  secure  this,  the  mixture, 
should  contain  at  least  one  light  weight 
feed  (printed  in  ordinary  type). 

A  dairy  cow  in  full  milk  should  have 
all  the  hay  and  silage  she  will  eat  and  if 
4%  milk  or  richer  should  have  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  3-3)4  lbs.  of 
milk  she  produces.  A  cow  giving  milk 
with  less  than  4%  fat  should  have  one 
lb.  of  grain  for  each  3)4-4  lbs.  of  milk. 
If  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used,  less  high 
protein  feeds  are  needed. 


Mix  together  5  pounds  of_  soluble  Don’ts  For  Dairy  Sire 
blood  flour,  10  pounds  of  hominy  feed, 

10  pounds  of  red-dog  flour,  and  10  Don’t  underfeed  him  when  young, 

pounds  of  linseed  oilmeal.  Into  a  pound  Don’t  underfeed  him  when  mature, 

of  this  dry  mixture  stir  enough  cold  Don’t  keep  him  shut  up  without  ex¬ 
water  to  make  a  paste,  to  which  add  5  ercise. 

pounds  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  Don’t  allow  him  to  run  with  the  cows. 


Average  Pool  Prices  and  Deductions,  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


Gross  pool  price  . 

Deductions: 

Administrative  expense 

Local  associations  . 

Advertising  . 

Bad  accounts  . 

Extra  depreciation  ... 
Extra  hauling  . 

Total  expense  ..... 

Net  pool  Price  . 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 
Cash  price.  . . 


Twelve  months  ending  with  April 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Average 

$2,011 

$2,086 

$2,096 

$2,022 

$2,054 

0.030 

0.029 

0.023 

0.033 

0.029 

0.002 

0.002 

0.003 

0.003 

0.003 

0.010 

0.011 

0.020 

0.015 

0.014 

0.004 

0.001 

0.004 

0.003 

0.003 

0.005 

0.027 

0.013 

0.010 

0.014 

0.027 

0.018 

0.011 

$0,051 

$0,072 

$0,090 

$0,082 

$0,074 

1.960 

2.014 

2.006 

1.940 

1.980 

0.167 

0.146 

0.083 

0.075 

0.118 

1.793 

1.868 

1.923 

1.865 

1.862 

at  the  rectum  with  a  clinical  thermom¬ 
eter. 

Pulse  Beat 

The  normal  pulse  beat  of  cows  is  45- 
55  a  minute.  The  pulse  may  be  taken 
where  an  artery  winds  around  the  jaw¬ 
bone  just  at  the  lower  side  of  the  flat 
muscle  on  the  side  of  tjie  cheek,  or  on 
the  back  part  of  the  fore  fetlock. 

Respiration 

The  normal  respiration  of  cows  is  15- 
19  times  a  minute. 


Rations  for  Dairy  Cows 

Grain  Mixtures  for  Dry  Cows 

100  lbs.  Hominy  feed  100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  Ground  oats  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

Grain  Mixtures  for  Milk  with  Clover 
or  Alfalfa 

100  lbs.  Wheat  bran  200  lbs.  Hominy 
150  lbs.  Ground  oats  50  lbs.  Oil  Meai 
This  mixture  will  contain  a  little  over 
14%  Protein. 

200  lbs.  Ground  oats  100  lbs.  buckwh’t  mid 
100  lbs  corn  feed  meal  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100  lbs. ground  barley  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 
This  mixture  will  contain  about  16%  protein 

Grain  Mixture  for  Timothy  Hay 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran  150  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100  lbs.,  hominy  100  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

50  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  4%  protein 

Grain  Mixture  to  be  Fed  with  Pasture 
300  lbs.  wheat  bran  200  lbs.  gluten  feed 
300  lbs.  hominy  100  lbs.  oil  meal 

Grain  Mixture  for  Young  Stock 
500  lbs.  gluten  feed  500  lbs.  hominy  feed 
500  lbs.  ground  oats  400  lbs.  wheat  bran 
1Q0  lbs.  oil  meal 

Grain  Mixture  for  Fitting  Cows  for  Test 

30  lbs.  hominy  30  lbs.  ground  oats 

30  lbs.  wheat  bran  10  lbs.  oil  meal 

Grain  Mixture  for  Official  Testing 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran  200  lbs.  hominy 
200  lbs.  gluten  feed  150  lbs.  oil  mea! 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  150  lbs.  cottonseed 

(From  Better  Dairy  Farming  by  Savage 
and  Maynard) 


Prices  of  Milk  and  Butter 
1870-1925 


Yearly  average  market  price  of  milk 
and  butter  in  the  New  York  market  from 


1870  to 

1925,  inclusive. 

(From  the  Milk  Reporter) 

Milk  Butter  Milk  Butter 

1870  .  . 

,...4.6 

34. 

1898  . 

. 2.38 

19.6 

1871  .  .  . 

,  .  .  .4.3 

31.8 

1899  . 

. 2.53 

21.4 

1872  .  . . 

_ 3.75 

28.7 

1900  . 

. 2.74 

22.4 

1873  .. 

_ 3.83 

33.3 

1901  . 

. 2.62 

21.6 

1874  .  .  . 

,  .  . .3.7 

37. 

1902  . 

. 2.88 

24.8 

1875  ... 

....3.58 

33.2 

1903  . 

. 2.88 

23.48 

1 876  .  . 

_ 3.37 

33.2 

1904  . 

. 2.75 

21.75 

1877  .  .  . 

.  . . .3.27 

26.8 

1905  • 

. 2.89 

24.64 

1878  .  . 

_ 2.60 

23.3 

1906  . 

. 3.01 

24.67 

1 879  . . 

.  ..  .2.33 

21.3 

1907  . 

. 3.35 

28.14 

1880  .  .  . 

.  . .  .2.88 

26.4 

1903  . 

. 3.29 

27.0 

1881  .  . . 

_ 2. 94 

27.5 

19Cf  . 

. 3.38 

29.21 

1882  .  . 

....3.25 

32.5 

19 /J  . 

. 3.68 

30.13 

1883  .  . 

_ 3.26 

26.3 

1911  . 

. 3.36 

26.77 

1884  .  . 

_ 3.00 

25.8 

1912  . 

. 3.68 

31.38 

1885  .  . 

_ 2.79 

23.0 

1913  . 

. 3.53 

32.28 

1886  ... 

_ 2.80 

23.5 

1914  . 

. 3.5 

29.89 

1887  .  . 

_ 2.81 

23.5 

1915  . 

. 3.5 

29.82 

1888  .  . 

_ 2.83 

24.4 

1916  . 

. 3.88 

34.00 

1889  .  . 

_ 2.59 

23.7 

1917  . 

. 5.68 

42.76 

1890  .  . 

_ 2.63 

23.4 

1918  . 

. 7.00 

51.50 

1891  .. 

.  .  .  .2.66 

26.0 

1919  . 

. 7.58 

60.72 

1892  .  . 

.  .  .  .2.68 

25.8 

1920  . 

. 7.57 

61.44 

1893  .  . 

_ 2.79 

26.7 

1921  . 

. 6.42 

43.25 

1894  .  . 

.  ..  .2.63 

22.8 

1922  . 

. 6f25 

40.59 

1895  .  . 

_ 2.52 

21.0 

1923  . 

. 6.55 

46.79 

1896  .  . 

_ 2.34 

18.4 

1924  . 

. 5.78 

42.62 

1897  . . 

_ 2.35 

18.9 

1925  . 

45.22 

Average  Birth  Weight  of  Calves 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  found 
the  average  birth  weight  of  calves  of 
the  several  breeds  to  be  as  follows,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  sex: 

BREED  WEIGHT 

Jersey  . 60  t0  62  lbs. 

GuflrriS6v  . . .  .69  to  70  lbs. 

Avrshire  ‘  . 71  to  78  lbs. 

Hoistcm  :::: . ss  t0  so  ibS. 


How  to  Stop  a  Self-Sucking’  Cow 

ONE  of  the  simplest  and  surest 
methods  of  breaking  a  cow  of  suck¬ 
ing  herself  is  to  put  an  old  work  bridle 
on  her.  The  bit  of  the  bridle  shou1  1  be 
divided  in  the  middle. 

This  will  stop  -he  confirmed  sucker. 
The  hit  will  bother  Her  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  she  will  soon  get  used  to  it.  This 
method  does  not  interfere  with  the  cow 
moving  around  as  she  desires. 


Anti- Fly  Sprays 

DISSOLVE  one  pound  of  fish  oil  soap 
in  soft  water  and  bring  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Mix  this  solution  with  four 
gallons  of  crude  oil  and  stir  thoroughly. 
For  spraying,  mix  one  gallon  of  this 


145°F.  Test  the  temperature  of  the 
water  with  a  dairy  thermometer,  for  if 
the  gruel  becomes  Rotter  than  145°  it 
will  be  injured.  A  dairy  thermometer 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  a  dollar, 
and  would  soon  save  its  cost  in  gruel. 
Feed  the  gruel  warm  to  the  calf  as  you 
would  skimmilk. 

In  changing  from  whole  milk  to  the 
gruel  substitute,  it  is  nc  :  wise  to  change 
as  fast  as  one  would  change  to  skimmilk. 
You  should  take  at  least  two  weeks  to 
make  the  change.  The  best  practice  in 
order  to  raise  a  good  calf  is  to  continue 
feeding  some  milk  until  the  calf  is  five 
months  old.  Do  this  by  putting  one 
pint  of  whole  milk  into  each  feeding  of 
gruel. 


How  to  Balance  a  Ration  for 
Cows 

HE  following  is  a  short  method  of 
balancing  rations  for  cows,  taken 
from  Warren's  Farm  Management: 

LOW  PROTEIN  GROUP 

Corn  Buckwheat 

Oats  Hominy 

Wheat  Dried  Beet  pulp 

Barley  Corn  and  cob  meal 

Rye 

MEDIUM  PROTEIN  GROUP 

Wheat  Id  ran  Cotton  seed  feed 

Mixed  Wheat  feed  Pea  Meal 

Standard  W  Mids  Cull  Beans 

Flour  W  Mids 

HIGH  PROTEIN  GROUP 

Linseed  oil  meal  Gluten  feed 

Cotton  seed  meal  Buckwheat  mids 

The  ordinary  grain  feeds  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups,  low  protein 
(less  than  12%)  Medium  protein  (be¬ 
tween  12  and  24%)  and  high  protein 
(over  24%). 

Heavy  feeds  are  in  dark  faced  type. 
Light  weight  feeds  in  ordinary  type. 

Mixed  hay,  corn  silage,  corn  stalks 
or  fodder  are  similar  in  composition.  If 
one  low  protein  feed,  one  medium  pro- 


Don’t  lead  him  with  a  rope  or  strap. 
Don’t  allow  anyone  to  tease  or  plague 
him. 

Don’t  trust  him  at  any  time. 

Don’t  use  him  too  heavily  before  he 
is  mature,  or  after. 

Don’t  forget  he  is  a  "bull.” 


New  York  Milk  Prices 


1922 

1924 

Grade  B. 

Grade 

B. 

Per  Can 

Per  Can 

January  .... 

_ $2.91 

January  .... 

_ $2.34 

February  . . 

.  . .  .  2.82 

February  .. 

_ 2.26 

_ 2.42 

April  . 

.  .  . .  2.23 

April  . 

_ 2.26 

May  . 

_  1.76 

May . . 

_  1.76 

July  ........ 

. ..  .  2.16 

July  . 

_ 1.86 

August  .... 

_  2.56 

August . 

_ 2.24 

September  . 

_ 2.74 

September  . 

October  . .  . . 

_ 2.74 

October  .... 

November  . . 

_ 2.74 

November  .. 

December  . . 

_  3.14 

December  . . 

_ 2.89 

Average  . . 

.  .  .  .$2.50 

Average  . 

. 2.31 

1923 

1925 

Grade 

B, 

Grade 

B. 

Per  Can 

Per  Can 

January  .... 

_ $2.95 

January  .  . . . 

_ $2.89 

February  ... 

February  .. 

....  2.89 

April  . 

.  2.77 

March  . 

_  2.66 

A  n  nl  1 

. .  2.66 

May  ........ 

_ 2.26 

_ 2.48 

June  . 

_  2.26 

. .  2.62 

July  . 

.  . .  .  2.26 

.  .  2.41 

August  .... 

_ 2.47 

August . 

_ 2.66 

September  . 

September  . 

_ 2.66 

October  .... 

_ 2.93 

October  . . . . 

_ 2.66 

November  . 

. 2.86 

November  .. 

_  2.66 

December  . . 

_ 2.66 

December  .. 

_ 2.66 

Average  . . 

.  .  .  .$2.62 

Average  . . 

_ 2.64 

Quotations 

are  for 

3.7  per  cent 

milk. 

(From  the  Milk  Reporter) 

This  table  shows  the  New  York  m  c 
price  per  can  for  each  month  during  the 
past  four  years.  A  can  of  milk  contains 
40  quarts  and  weighs  a  little  over  80 
pounds. 


Normal  Temperature  of  Cows 

The  normal  temperature  of  cows  is 
101-102  F.  The  temperature  is  taken 


Disappearance  of  Unimproved  Blood  by  the  Continuous  Use  of 

Pure  Blood  Sires 


Sires  Dams 

Generations  %  of  Purity  %  of  Pur  Ity  %  of  Purity  %  of  impurity 

1st  cross  .  100%  0  %  50  %  or  1  /2  50  %  or  1  /2 

2nd  cross  . 100%  50  %  75  %  or  3  /4  25  %  or  1/4 

3rd  cross  .  100%  75  %  87.5  %  or  7  /8  12.5  %  or  1/8 

4th  cross  .  100%  87.5  %  93.75%  or  15  /16  6.25%  or  1  /16 

5th  cross  . 100%  93.75%  96.87%  or  31  /32  3.13%  or  1/32 

6th  cross  . 100%  96.87%  98.44%  or  63/64  1.56%  or  1/64 


Digestible  Nutrients  in  100 
Pounds  Feeding  Materials 


Feed  Protein 

pounds 


Corn  .  7.5 

Corn  and  cob  meal..  6.1 
Corn  cob  (ground)..  0.4 

Corn  bran  .  5.8 

Wheat  bran  . 12.5 

Wheat  shorts  .  13.4 

Wheat  feed  (shorts 

and  bran)  .  12.9 

Rye  . .  . .  9-9 

Barley  .  9.0 

Brewers’  grains, 

dried  .  21.5 

Oats  .  9.7 

Oat  hulls  .  3.0 

Cottonseed  meal, 

44  per  cent  . 37.0 

Cottonseed  meal, 

36  per  cent  .  30.0 

Linseed  meal, 

new  process  . 31.7 

Linseed  meal, 

old  process  .  30.2 

Cowpeas  .  19.4 

Peanut  cake,  from 

hulled  nuts  . 40.3 


Peanut  cake  or  meal 
from  unhulied  nuts  24.2 


Soybeans  . 33.2 

Soybean  oil  meal  39.7 

Sunflower  seed  with 

hulls  . . . . . .  •  13.5 

Sunflower  seed,  with¬ 
out  hulls  .  23.3 

Whole  milk  . 3.3 

Skimmilk  (centrifu¬ 
gal)  .  3.6 

Skimmilk  (gravity)  3.1 

Buttermilk  .  3.4 

Semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  . ; . . . .  29.3 

Dried  buttermilk  ...  12.6 
Tankage  (55-60  per 

cent  protein)  . 54.0 

Beet  pulp,  dried  ...  4.6 

Molasses  (cane)  ...  1.0 

Carrot  .  1-® 

Mangel  . 0.8 

Potato  .  1-1 

Turnips  .  •■0 

Corn  stover,  medium 

in  water .  2.1 

Corn  stover,  very  dry  2.2 
Corn  leaves  (fodder)  3.2 

Corn  shucks  .  0.6 

Corn  tops  .  3.1 

Sorghum  fodder  or 

hay  .  2.8 

Millet  (German)  hay  4.8 
Red  top  hay  ........  4.6 

Timothy  hay  .  3.0 

Oat  hay  .  4.5 

Alfalfa  hay  .  10.6 

Red  clover  hay  -  7.6 

Crimson  clover  hay  9.7 

Soybean  hay - .  106 

Velvet  bean  hay  ...  12.0 
Vetch  (hairy)  hay  .  15.7 
Cottonseed  hulls  ...  0.3 

Soybean  straw  .  2.8 

Corn  Silage  .  1-1 

Corn  and  soybean 

silage  .  I-6 

Soybean  silage  .  2.6 


Carbohy¬ 
drates  Fat 
pounds  pound* 

67.8  4.6  , 

63.7  3.7 

47.3  0.2 

56.9  4.6 

41.6  3.0 

46.2  4.3 

45.1  4.0 

68.4  1-2 

66.8  1.6 


30.5  6.1 
52.1  3.8 
36.3  1.3 

21.8  8-6 


27.2  7.0 

37.9  2.8 

32.6  6.7 

54.5  1-1 

22.5  9.2 

13.6  7.7 

24.7  161 

34.7  4.5 

38.1  20.3 

17.0  33.9 

4.8  4.0 


5.1 

4.6 

4.9 

41.0 

16.7 


65.2 

58.2 
9.1 
6.4 

15.8 

6.0 


0.2 

0.9 

0.1 

6.2 

3.5 

7.2 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 


42.4 
47.8 
40.1 
47.3 

45.5 


0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

0.3 

1.1 


44.8 

49.7 

45.9 

42.8 
38.1 

39.0 

39.3 

36.8 

40.9 

40.3 
37.1 

33.3 
38.5 
15.0 


2.0 

1.7 
1.2 
1.2 

1.7 

0.9 

1.8 
1.0 
1.2 

1.4 
1.9 

1.5 
1.0 
0.7 


13.8 

11.0 


0.8 

0.7 
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More  Facts  for  Dairymen 


•New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
1  Regulations  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Grade  B  Milk 
and  Cream 

.Regulation  66.  Milk,  skimmed  milk,  and 
~  cream  to  conform  to  reqguirements 
and  standards  prescribed  in 
regulations. 

No  milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  shall 
be  labeled  Grade  B  Milk,  Skimmed  Milk, 
or  Cream,  (Pasteurized),  respectively, 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  found 
by  the  Department  of  Plealth  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  confirm  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  standards  set  forth  in 
these  Regulations. 

Regulation  67.  Cows  to  be  physically 
examined. 

All  cows  on  dairies  producing  milk, 
skimmed  milk,  and  cream  of  this  grade 
and  designation  must  be  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  All  such  cows  must  be 
physically  examined  at  least  once  each 
year  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinarian.  All 
cows  found  after  such  physical  exam¬ 
ination  to  be  unhealthy  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  excluded  from  the  dairy.  No 
cow  shall  be  added  to  the  dairy  herd 
unless  it  is  in  good  physical  condition. 
A  certificate,  signed  by  a  duly  licensed 
veterinarian,  stating  that  the  cow  exam¬ 
ined  is  free  from  disease  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  physical  examin¬ 
ation  referred  to  herein,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
City'  of  New  York. 

Regulation  68.  Period  of  milking;  food, 
cleanliness  and  housing  of  cows. 

No  milk  of  this  grade  and  designation 
jshall  be  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen 
(15)  days  before  or  five  (5)  days  after 
parturition,  or  from  cows  fed  on  distil¬ 
lery  waste  or  any  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  or  on  any  unwholesome 
food;  or  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded 
or  unhealthy  condition;  or  from  cows 
whose  udders,  teats,  and  flanks  have 
not  been  washed  with  water  or  cleansed 
with  a  damp  cloth  shortly  before  milk¬ 
ing. 

Regulation  69.  Cow  stable. 

The  cow  stable  shall  be  properly  con¬ 
structed,  adequately  lighted  an <f  venti¬ 
lated,  and  maintained  in  good  condition 
and  repair  so  as  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  cows.  The  walls,  ceiling,  floors, 
and  drops  of  cow  stable  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition 
and  in  good  repair. 

Regulation  70.  Containers  used  in  the 
handling  and  storage  of  milk, 
skimmed  milk,  or  cream. 

All  containers  used  in  the  handling 
and  storage  of  milk,  skimmed  milk,  or 
cream  must  be  of  metal  with  all  inside 
seams  soldered  flush. 

Regulation  71.  Strainers. 

Strainers  shall  be  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  easily  cleansed  after  being 
used. 

Regulation  72.  Method  of  cleansing 
utensils. 


metal  or  wood,  of  adequate  size  and 
such  depth  as  to  permit  the  water  to 
rise  to  the  necks  of  the  cans,  must  be 
provided,  unless  other  cooling  facilities 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York  are  used.  The 
water  used  for  the  cooling  purposes 
shall  be  clean  and  uncontaminated. 

Regulation  76.  Milking. 

The  hands  of  milkers  must  be  washed 
clean  prior  to  milking  and  kept  clean 
and  dry  during  the  process  of  milking. 

Regulation  77.  Temperature  of  milk. 

The  milk  must  be  cooled  immediately 
after  milking  and  maintained  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  more  than  sixty  degrees 
(60°)  Fahrenheit.  Provided,  however, 
morning’s  milk  need  not  be  cooled  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  milking  and  the  time 
of  delivery  to  the  creamery  or  pasteur¬ 
izing  plant  if  such  delivery  is  made  be¬ 
fore  9  A.-M. 

Regulation  78.  Milk,  skimmed  milk,  or 
cream  not  to  be  contaminated. 

Milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  shall 
not  be  handled  or  stored  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
subject  it  to  contamination  by  dust, 
dirt,  or  flies;  nor'  shall  such  milk,  skim¬ 
med  milk,  or  cream  be  handled  or  stor¬ 
ed  in  close  proximity  to  a  privy,  hog 
pen,  or  manure  pile. 

Regulation  79.  Bacterial  standard. 

Milk  or  skimmed  milk  of  this  grade 
and  designation  shall  not  contain -more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
bacteria  (colonies)  per  cubic  centimeter 
when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at 
any  time  after  pasteurization.  Cream 
of  this  grade  and  designation  shall  not 
contain  more  than  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and  (500,000)  bacteria  (colonies)  per 
cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer  or  at  any  time  after  pasteur¬ 
ization.  No  raw  milk  or  raw  skimmed 
milk  produced  in  or  shipped  to  the  City 
of  New  York  to  be  pasteurized  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sold  in  said  City  under 
this  grade  and  designation  shall  con¬ 
tain  more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  (1,500,000)  bacteria  (colon¬ 
ies)  per  cubic  centimeter  before  pasteur¬ 
ization.  No  raw  milk  or  raw  skimmed 
milk  produced  and  pasteurized  outside 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  intended 
to  be  sold  in  said  City  under  this  grade 
and  designation  shall  contain  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  (300,000) 
bacteria  (colonies)  per  cubic  centimeter 
at  any  time  before  pasteruization.  Raw 
cream  of  this  grade  and  designation 
must  be  produced  from  milk'  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  bacteria  standard  prescribed 
for  such  milk  in  this  Regulation. 
Regulation  80.  Time  of  delivery. 

Milk  and  skimmed  milk  of  this  desig¬ 
nation  when  transported  and  offered  for 
sale  must  be  delivered  to  the  consumer 
within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  after  pas¬ 
teurization.  Cream  of  this  grade  and 
designation  when  transported  and  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale  must  be  delivered  to  the 


consumer  within  seventy-two  (72) 
hours  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  81.  Health  of  employees. 

No  person  affected  with  any  infect¬ 
ious,  contagious,  or  communicable  dis¬ 
ease,  or  who  resides,  boards,  or  lodges 
in  a  household  where  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  person  affected  with  any 
such  disease,  or  who  is  a  carrier  of  the 
disease  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  septic 
sore  throat,  poliomyelitis  or  dysentery 
shall  handle  or  be  permited  to  handle 
the  milk,  or  cream,  or  skimmed  milk, 
or  the  milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream 
utensils  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Regulation  82.  Pasteurization. 

Wherever  used  in  these  Regulations, 
the  term  “Pasteurized  Milk,  Skimmed 
Milk,  or  Cream,”  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
and  include  milk,  skimmed  milk,  or 
cream  which  has  been  heated  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  degrees  (142°)  Fahrenheit 
and  held  at  such  temperature  for  thirty 
(30)  minutes  or  more.  No  milk,  skim¬ 
med  milk,  or  cream  shall  be  graded  and 
designated  “Grade  B  Milk,  Skimmed 
Milk,  or  Cream  (Pasteurized)”  unless 
it  shall  have  been  heated  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation. 
Regulation  83.  Labeling. 

The  Caps  of  all  bottles  containing 
Grade  B  Milk  (Pasteurized)  and  the 
tags  attached  to  all  cans  containing 
Grade  B  Milk,  Skimmed  Milk  or  Cream 
(Pasteurized)  shall  be  white  with  the 
grade  and  designation  “Grade  B  (Past¬ 
eurized),”  the  name  and  address  of  the 
dealer  and  the  date  when  and  place 
where  pasteurization  was  performed, 
clearly,  legibly  and  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  on  the  outer  side  thereof.  The 
caps  of  all  bottles  containing  Grade  B 
Cream  or  Skimmed  Milk  (Pasteurized) 
shall  be  white,  with  the  grade  and  desig¬ 
nation  “Grade  B  Cream  or  Skimmed 
Milk  (Pasteurized),”  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  dealer  and  the  date  when 
and  place  where  bottled,  clearly,  legibly 
and  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  outer 
side  thereof.  No  other  word,  statement, 
design,  mark  or  device  shall  appear  on 
that  part  of  the  outer  cap  or  tag  con¬ 
taining  the  grade  and  designation  unless 
authorized  and  permitted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health. 

Regulation  84.  Maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  creameries,  shipping  stations 
and  pasteurizing  plants. 

Every  creamery,  shipping  station  and 
pasteurizing  plant,  and  every  dairy  sell¬ 
ing  milk  or  dairy  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  must  be  conducted,  maintained, 
and  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  governing  the  Conduct, 
Maintenance,  and  Operation  of  such 
Creameries,  Shipping  Stations  and  Pas¬ 
teurizing  Plant. 

Regulation  85.  Clean,  washable  outer 
garments  to  be  provided. 

Clean,  washable  outer  garments  shall 


All  containers,  receptacles,  strainers, 
and  other  utensils  used  in  the  handling 
or  transportation  of  milk,  skimmed  milk, 
or  cream  must  be  rinsed  with  clean 
water  after  being  used,  scrubbed  with 
brushes  and  an  alkaline  solution  and 
then  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  so 
stored  and  kept  as  to  be  free  from  con¬ 
tamination  until  again  used. 

Regulation  73.  Water  supply. 

The  water  supply  shall  be  uncontam¬ 
inated,  easily  accessible,  and  sufficient 
for  all  purposes.  The  water  supply 
shall  be  protected  against  surface  drain¬ 
age.  No  privy,  cesspool,  stable,  pile  or 
manure,  or  other  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion  shall  be  located  in  such  proximity 
to  the  source  of  water  supply  as  to 
render  contamination  of  the  same  posi- 
sible. 

Regulation  74.  Milk  house. 

A  properly  constructed  lighted  and 
ventilated  milk  house,  or  separate  room, 
shall  be  provided  and  shall  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  handling  of  milk,  skim¬ 
med  milk,  or  cream,  and  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times  in  a  clean,  sanitary 
condition.  During  the  fly  season,  the 
milk  house  shall  be  properly  screened 
to  prevent  the  access  of  flies. 

Regulation  75.  Cooling  tanks. 

Cooling  tanks,  constructed  of  cement, 
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be  provided  and  worn  by  all  persons 
handling  milk  or  milk  products. 

Regulation  86.  Milking  stools. 

Milking  stools  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  readily  cleansed  and  shall  be 
kept  clean  at  all  times. 

Regulation  87.  Cow  yard. 

A  properly  graded  and  drained  cow 
yard  conveniently  located,  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Regulation  88.  Mechanical  milking 
machines. 

Where  mechanical  milking  machines 
are  used  for  milking  cows,  such  mach¬ 
ines  shall  be  of  such  type  and  construc¬ 
tion  that  they  can  be  taken  apart  and 
all  the  parts  readily  cleansed  and  steril¬ 
ized.  Every  such  machine  shall  be 
properly  cleansed  after  being  used  and 
no  such  machine  shall,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  used  a  second  time  un¬ 
less  it  shall  have  been,  after  the  pre¬ 
vious  use  thereof,  so  cleansed. 


Capacity  of  Ice  Houses 

A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about  57 
pounds,  so  in  storing  ice -it  is  customary 
to  allow  from  40  to  50  cubic  feet  per 
ton  for  the  mass  of  ice,  but  the  quantity 
that  an  ice  house  of  a  given  size  will 
hold  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  ice  is  stored.  Generally  a  cubic  foot 
of  an  ice  house  will  hold  the  quantities 
given  below: 

Pounds 

Ice  thrown  in  at  random  about.. 30  to  36 
Ice  thrown  in  in  Irregular  pieces 
and  broken  sufficiently  to  pack 


Closely  .' . 35  to  40 

Ice  piled  loosely  . ...40  to  46 


Ice  piled  closely  and  with  very 

slight  crevices  between  . ...45  to  5ft 

Unless  the  ice  house  has  permanently 
insulated  walls,  at  least  12  inches  must 
be  left  between  the  ice  and  the  wall  of 
the  bulding  for  insulation,  and  an 
equally  large  space  for  insulation  must 
be  allowed  beneath  and  above  the  ice. 
From  this  it  is  possible  to  calculate  read¬ 
ily  the  quantity  of  ice  that  any  given 
house  will  hold.  Thus,  allowing  45 
cubic  feet  per  ton,  an  uninsulated  iefe 
house  18  by  12  by  10  feet  high,  allowing 
1  foot  around  the  ice  for  insulation,  will 
hold  about  38  tons,  while  the  same-sized 
house  if  insulated  will  hold  about  48 
tons. 

Inside  dimensions  of  insulated  iefe 
houses  for  various  quantities  of  ice: 


Quantity 
of  ice 

Length 

Width 

Height 

(Tons) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

10 

10 

7 

7 

20 

14 

8 

8 

25 

14 

10 

8 

30 

14 

10 

10 

40 

18 

10 

10 

50 

—.16 

12 

12 

Quantity  of  Ice  Required  for  a 
Dairy  Farm 

The  quality  of  ice  needed  for  a  dairy 
farm  depends  on  its  location,  number  of 
cows  milked,  and  methods  of  handling 
the  product.  In  the  Northern  States  it 
has  been  found  that  with  a  moderately 
good  ice  house,  where  the  skrinkage  from 
melting  is  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  half 
a  ton  of  ice  per  cow  is  sufficient  to  cool 
the  cream  and  hold  it  at  a  low  temper¬ 
ature  for  delivery  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  suitable  cooling  tanks  are  necessary 
under  this  estimate.  The  half-ton-per-cow 
estimate  for  ice  to  be  stored  allows  for 
a  reasonable  waste  and  also  for  ordinary 
household  use.  If  whole  milk  is  to  be 
cooled  the  quantity  of  ice  stored  must 
be  increased  to  one  and  one  half  tons  per 
cow  in  the  North  and  two  tons  per  cow 
in  the  South.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average  family  on  a  general  farm  it  will 
be  necessary  to  store  about  five  tons. 

Average  Composition  of  Milk  of 
Different  Breeds 


(From  comparison  of  breeds  at  the  IT* 
Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 


Total 

Solids 

Solids 

not 

Fats 

Fat  Casein 

Milk 

Sugar 

AsH 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct.  PerCt. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct 

13.06 

9.35 

AYRSHIRE 
3.57  3.43 

5.33 

0.694 

13.77 

9.60 

DEVON 

3.70  4.15 

5.07 

,76d 

14.60 

9.47 

GUERNSEY 
5.12  3.61 

5.11 

.753 

12.39 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

9.07  3.46  3.39  4.84 

.735 

15.40 

9.80 

JERSEY 
5.61  3.91 

5.15 

.743 

#8  (€) 


Jhoculating  Legume  Seed  with 
Soil 

SCRAPE  off  about  an  inch  of  the  top 
layer  of  dirt — this  because  sunlight 
Ifills  the  inoculation  in  the  top  layer. 

2.  In  the  second  to  fourth  inch  of  dirt 
secure  about  as  much  dirt  by  bulk  as  there 
seed  to  inoculate. 

3.  Spread  this  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  an 
«npty  floor  or  other  place  where  the  sun 
qap’t  strike  it  and  let  jit  dry  24  hours  and 
then  pulverize  it  finely. 

4.  Spread  the  seed  out  in  a  thin  layer 
qn  a  tight  board  floor  or  canvas  and 
Sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
molasses  and  water. 

5.  Mix  the  pulverized  dirt  with  the  seed 
until  every  seed  is  covered  with  a  thin 
Jfeyer  of  fine  dirt. 

6.  Since  sunlight  kills  inoculation,  all 
qf  this  work  should  be  done  in  the  shade. 

Grass  Seed  Mixtures  for 
Meadows 

First:  For  good  Timothy  and  Clover 
ftmd  where  there  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
sicil : 

Timothy  . . . .* .  15  lbs. 

Red  Clover .  10  lbs. 

Second:  On  land  where  Red  Clover  is 
uncertain  and  that  is  deficient  in  lime: 

Timothy  .  15  lbs. 

Red  Clover  .  5  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  .  4  lbs. 

Third:  On  land  where  neither  Timothy 
nor  Clover  gives  good  results.  Where 
Ibnd  is  wet  and  deficient  in  lime: 

Timothy  .  10  lbs. 

Red  Top  . 5  lbs. 

Red  Clover  .  5  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  .  4  lbs. 

Fourth :  On  land  that  is  very  deficient  in 
Ume  or  that  is  very  wet: 

Red  Top  .  10  |bs. 

Alsike  Clover  .  6  lbs. 

Cover-Crops 

A  cover-crop  is  one  Tat  is  grown  for 
its  effect  as  green-manure  or  protec- 
ion,  or  otherwise,  rather  than  for  its  value 
as  a  product  of  itself.  Cover-crops  are 

used :  s 

1.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  soluble  plant- 
food,  which  occurs  when  the  lands  are  left 
incovered  during  the  late  fall  and  winter ; 

2.  To  prevent  the  gullying  or  surface 
trosion  of  hillsides  or  slopes  by  winter 
Jains; 

3.  To  prevent  root  injury  by  excessive 
freezing  of  orchard  lands ; 

4.  To  supply  humus ; 

5.  To  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
fie  land. 

Legumes  which  are  used  as  cover 
srons  •  red  clover  and  Canada  field-peas, 
alfalfa,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  crimson 
tlover,  hairy  vetch  and  spring  vetch 
and  sweet  clover. 

Non-legumes  used  as  cover-crops, 
jye,  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  of  the  cer- 
ials,  are  more  commonly  used:.  rape 
and  turnips,  which  are  not  hardy  in  the 
northern  sections;  buckwheat,  white 
mustard,  artfl  spurry  under  special  con¬ 
ditions. 

Some  of  the  leading  cover-crops 
mentioned  or  recommended  for  fruit 
plantations  (the  leguminous  or  nitro¬ 
gen-gathering  species  being  starred)  : 

Living  over  winter:  Clovers,  hairy  or 
Winter  vetch,  sweet  clover,  winter  rye, 
Dvinter  wheat.. 

Killed  by  freezing:  Soybean,  velvet 
bean,  pea,  bean,  beggarweed,  spring  vetch, 
rape,  turnip,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
maize,  millet. 

Average  quantities  of  seed  per  acre 
for  heavy  cover-crops  in  fruit  planta¬ 
tions. 

3arley  . 2-2J4  bu. 

Beans  . 1J4-2  bu. 

Beggarweed  . .-...5-8  lb. 

Buckwheat  . 1J4  bu. 

Clover,  red  . .10-15  lb. 

Clover,  mammoth  . .....15-20  lb. 

Clover,  crimson  . 15-20  lb. 

Cowpea  . V/z-2  bu. 

Maize  . 2-3  bu. 

Millet  . I'/a  bu. 

Oats  . 2-3  bu. 

Pea  . 2-3  bu. 

Rape  . 2-5  lb. 

Rye  . 154-2  bu. 

Soybean  . 2-4  pk. 

Sweet  clover  . 10-12  lb. 

Turnip  . 4  lb. 

Velvet  bean  . 1-4  pk. 

Vetch  . 20  lb.  to  1J4  bu. 

Wheat  . 2-2J4  bu. 

Alfalfa  (20  to  24  lb.  to  the  acre)  is 
Sometimes  used  as  ?.  cover-crop  in 
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orchards,  being  plowed  a  year  from 
sowing  or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  long¬ 
er  period.  Various  combinations  or 
mixtures  are  also  used:  as  mammoth 
clover,  6  lb.  alfalfa,  10  lb.,  turnip,  2  to 
3  oz.;  alfalfa,  6  lb.,  crimson  clover,  6 
lb.,  alsike  clover,  3  lb.,  strap-leaf  turnip, 
2  to  3  oz.,  all  sown  in  midsummer.  Cow- 
peas  in  drills  and  cultivated,  and  rye, 
rape,  or  turnips  added  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  Winter  vetch,  1  bu.,  rye,  )4  bu. 
Cowpea,  1  )4  bu.,  red  clover,  6  lb.  Oats, 
2  bu. ;  peas,  2  bu. 


Alfalfa  Acreage  in  New  York 
State 


Year 

Acreage 

Percent  of  Increase 

1899 

5,582 

,  ,  «  , 

1909 

35,343 

'  633 

1919 

119,783 

338 

Note :  Since  1919  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  through¬ 
out  the  East.  Farmers  are  finding  that  it 
can  be  grown  on  most  types  of  soils  and 
under  varying  conditions.  Full  directions 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  your 
County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  or  to 
American  Agriculturist. 


Cost  of  Pasturing 

WITH  lands  of  Various  Values  if  In¬ 
terest  is  Charged  at  6  Per  Cent, 
Taxes  at  1  Per  Cent,  and  Fencing,  To¬ 
gether  with  Other  Costs,  2  Per  Cent. 


Acres 


Value  of  Land  Per  Acre 


per  cow 

$15 

$25 

$50 

$75 

$100 

$150 

1  . 

.1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

6.75 

9.00 

13.50 

1'/2  . 

.2.02 

3.37 

6.75 

10.12 

13.50 

20.24 

2  . 

.2.70 

4.50 

9.00 

13.50 

18.00 

27.00 

254  . 

.3.37 

5.62 

11.24 

16.86 

22.48 

33.72 

3  . 

.4.05 

6.75 

13.50 

20.25 

27.00 

40.50 

354  . 

.4.72 

7.87 

15.74 

23.61 

31.48 

47.22 

4  . 

.5.40 

9.00 

18.00 

27.00 

36.00 

54.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops 

ALFALFA 

Leaf-Spot 

Symptoms. — Small,  dark  brown  spots 
on  leaves.  Leaves  yellow  and  fall.  May 
result  in  severe  defoliation. 

Control. — Mow  early  before  defoli- 
tion  begins.  New  shoots  frequentfy  es¬ 
cape  infection. 

Rust 

Symptoms. — Small,  reddish  brown 
pustules  occur  on  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves. 

Control. — Same  as  for  leaf-spot. 

CORN 

Smut 

Symptoms. — Smooth,  boil  like  out¬ 
growths  with  a  silvery  membrane  on 
any  part  of  plant,  especially  the  buds 
at  nodes  on  lower  part  of  stalk.  Tassel 
and  silk  especially  susceptible.  Envel¬ 
oping  membrane  eventually  bursts,  lib¬ 
erating  black  mass  of  spores.  Disease 
carried  over  on  litter  in  field  or  to  field 
in  manure  from  stock  fed  on  disease^ 
plant. 

Control. — Crop  rotation.  Destruction 
of  litter  in  field.  Avoid  applications,  of 
infested  manure.  Frequent  inspection 


of  growing  fields  during  summer.  Des¬ 
truction  (burning)  of  all  smut  masses 
before  membrane  breaks.  Proper  field 
selection  of  seed  corn. 

IRISH  POTATO 

Early  Blight 

•  Symptoms. — Dark  brown,  dead  spots 
on  leaves,  showing  concentric  rings. 

Control. — Spray  with  4-5-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  as  soon  as  spots  become 
evident. 

Scab 

Symptoms. — Rough,  corky,  irregular, 
scabby  spots  on  tubers.  Disease  car¬ 
ried  in  seed  potatoes. 

Control. — Avoid  alkaline  soils  or  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Treat  seed  in  bushel  lots  for 
1  x/2  hours  in  mercuric  chloride  (cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate),  4  ounces  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  30  gallons  of  water. 

Black  Scurf 

Symptoms. — Small,  black  bodies  on 
surface  of  tuber.  Reddish  brown  cank¬ 
ers  on  young  sprouts,  which  often  die. 
Production  of  aerial  tubers. 

Control. — Seed  treatment  as  for  scab. 

Wilt 

Symptoms. — Plants  become  yellow 
and  wilt.  Brown  discoloration  of  stem 
tissue.  Brown  ring  discoloration  if 
stem  end  of  tuber  is  cut. 

Control. — Rogue  diseased  plants.  Use 
certified  or  selected  seed  from  disease- 
free  fields. 

Tipburn,  or  Hopperburn 

Symptoms. — Dying  and  blackening  of 
tips  and  margins  of  leaves. 

Control. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  as  for  early  blight. 

Degeneration  Diseases  (Run  Out) 

(a)  Mosaic 

Symptoms. — Evident  only  on  foliage. 
Number  of  types  of  mosaic.  Dwarfing 
of  the  plant,  becoming  more  upright. 
Leaves  and  branches  brittle,  small  areas, 
separated  from  the  normal  green  of 
leaves,  giving  a  puckered,  mottled  ef¬ 
fect.  Decreases  number  and  size  of 
tubers. 

Control. — Use  certified  seed  for  plant¬ 
ing.  These  seed  have  been'  rogued  at 
intervals  during  the  growing  season 
and  are  free  of  degeneration  diseases. 

(b)  Leaf  Roll 

Symptoms. — Upward  rolling  of  lower 
leaves,  becoming  thicker  and  leathery. 
Plant  dwarfed  and  rigid  in  appearance. 
Few  tubers  produced. 

Control. — Same  as  for  mosiac. 

(c)  Spindle  Tuber 

Symptoms. — Differs  from  (a)  and  (b) 
in  that  it  is  evident  in  the  tubers.  Dis¬ 
eased  tubers  longer  and  more  cylindri¬ 
cal  in  shape.  Bud  end  pointed  and 
spindle  shaped.  Eyes  more  numerous. 
Infected  tubers  produce  plants  with 
few  potatoes. 

Control. — Same  as  for  mosaic. 

TOMATOES 

Bacterial  Wilt 

Symptoms. — Wilting  of  single  leaf  or 
entire  plant.  Usually  results  in  destruc¬ 
tion  of  entire  plant.  Stems  dirty  green 
or  dark  brown.  Discoloration  of  stem 


Quantity  of  Seed  Required  Per  Acre 


Alfalfa  (drilled)  -  15-20  lb. 

Asparagus  _  4  or  5  lb.,  or  1  oz.  for  50  ft. 

Barley  - 8-  10  pk. 

Barley  and  Peas - —  1-2  bu.  each 

Bean,  pole  (in  drills)  -  10-12  qt. 

Bean,  field  (small  varieties) - 2-3  pk. 

Beet  _  4-6  lb. 

Blue-grass  - 25  lb.  (pure) 

Buckwheat  -  3-5  pk. 

Cabbage  -  %-l  lb. 

Carrots  (for  stock) - 4-6  lb. 

Cauliflower _ 1  oz.  for  1000  plants 

Celery _ 1  oz.  for  2000  plants 

Field-pea  (small  varieties) - 2)4  bu. 

Lettuce _ 1  oz.  for  1000  plants 

Mangels _ 5-8  lb. 

Melon,  musk  (in  hills) - 2-3  lb. 

Melon,  water  (in  hills) - 4-5  lb. 

Millet,  barnyard  (drills) _ 1-2  pk. 

Millet,  foxtail  (drills)  - 2-3  pk. 

Millet,  pearl  (for  soiling)  _ 4  lb. 

Oats  _  2-3  bu. 

Clover,  alsike  (alone,  for  forage)  8-15  lb. 

Clover,  mammoth - - —  12-15  lb. 

Clover,  red  (on  small  grain  in  spring) 

_  8-14  lb. 

Clover,  sweet  (melilotus) _ 2  pk. 

Clover,  white  -  10-12  lb. 

Corn - 6  qt.-l  bu. 


Corn  (for  silage)  - 9-11  qt. 

Cucumber  (in  hills) - 12-15  lb. 

Onion  (in  drills)  - 5-6  lb. 

Onion  sets  (in  drills) - 6-12  bu. 

Parsnips - 4-8  lb. 

Popcorn - 3  lb. 

Potato  (Irish)  average  - 10-14  bu. 

Radish  (in  drills)  - 8-10  lb. 

Rape  (broadcast) - 4-8  lb. 

Red-top  (recleaned)  -  12-15  lb. 

R/e  (early) - 3-4  pk. 

Soybean  (drills)  - - 2-3  pk. 

Soybean  (broadcast) - 1)4  bu. 

Spinach  (in  drills)  - 10-12  lb. 

Squash,  bush  (in  hills) - 4-6  lb. 

Squash,  running  (in  hills) - 3-4  lb. 

Sunflower _  10-15  lb. 

Sweet  clover - 2-4  pk. 

Sweet-potato  — - - 1)4-4  bu. 

Timothy _ 15-25  lb. 

Timothy  and  clover - timothy-  10  lb. 

*  clover  4  lb. 

Tomato  (to  transplant) -  V\  lb. 

Turnip  (broadcast)  _ 2-4  lb 

Turnip  (drills) - 1-2  lb. 

Vetch,  hairy  (drilled)  _ 

_ 1  bu.;  1  bu.  small  grain 

Vetch,  kidney  _  $4  pk.;  1  bu.  small  grain 
Wheat  -  6-9  pT 


tissue.  Carried  in  the  soil  and  spread 
by  insects. 

Control. — Crop  rotation.  See  recom: 
mendations  under  eggplant  and  Irislj 
potato. 

Blossom-end  Rot 

Symptoms. — Blossom-end  of  fruit  be^ 
comes  black  and  sunken. 

Control. — Avoid  heavy  applications  of 
manure  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  ii 
possible,  provide  uniform  supply  o£ 
moisture  throughout  growing  season. 
Moisture  supply  during  drouth  is  im¬ 
portant  in  combatting  this  disease. 

Damping  Off 

Symptoms. — Young  plants  become  ai- 
fected  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Stems  rot  off  and  plants  fall  over  and 
die. 

Control. — Use  fresh  soil  for  seedbed 
each  season.  Add  a  layer  of  sand  tq 
seedbed  to  give  ample  aeration.  Use 
water  sparingly  when  plants  first  come 
up.  Sow  seed  in  rows  and  stir  soil  oct 
casionally.  Give  plants  ample  sunlight. 

Early  Blight  (Nailhead  Rust) 

Symptoms. — Small  brown  to  smutty 
black  spots  on  leaves.  Also  spots  and 
rots  on  fruit. 

Control. — Crop  rotation.  Spray  plants 
with  4-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture  before 
transplanting  of  spots  on  leaves  appear, 
Repeat  spraying  in  the  field — three  ap¬ 
plications  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

OATS 
Loose  Smut 

Mix  1  pint  of  40%  formalin  with  one 
pint  of  water  and  put  the  mixture  in  a 
hand  spray  pump.  Shovel  the  seed  oats 
to  be  treated  from  one  pile  to  another 
and  have  someone  spray  the  oats  with 
the  formalin  as  they  slide  off  the  shovel. 
Work  the  plunger  twice  for  each  shovel 
of  oats.  One  pint  of  formalin  will  treat 
about  30  bushels.  Cover  the  pile  of 
treated  oats  for  from  3-5  hours,  then 
sow  immediately  or  store  them  in  clean 
bags.  The  advantage  of  this  over  soak¬ 
ing  the  oats  for  10  minutes  in  a  solu*» 
tion  of  1  pint  of  formalin  in  30  gallons 
of  water  is  that  they  may  be  drilled 
immediately. 

BEANS 

Anthracnose 

Symptoms. — Rusty,  round  sunken 
spots  with  reddish  border  on  stems  and 
leaves  (more  noticeable  on  pods).  Dis¬ 
ease  penetrates  to  seed,  producing  black 
spots  on  them.  Carried  in  and  on  the 
seed  and  on  refuse  left  in  field. 

Control. — Careful  seed  selection.  Of¬ 
ten  necessary  to  obtain  seed  Irom 
regions  free  of  the  disease.  Crop  rota¬ 
tion.  Produce  home-grown  seed  crop 
by  planting  seed  July  15  to  August  1. 
Seed  matures  in  fall  and  is  free  of  an- 
thracnose  in  this  latitude. 

Bacterial  Blight 

Symptoms. — First  appears  as  irregu¬ 
lar,  water  soaked  areas^on  leaves.  These 
become  brownish,  dry,  and  papery.  Srn1" 
ilar  spots  on  pods  resulting  m  their 
destruction.  Penetrates  pod  and  in¬ 
fects  seed.  , 

Control. — Destruction  of  refuse  lett 
in  field.  Crop  rotation.  Careiul  seed 
selection.  Longfellow  Bush.  Extra  Ear¬ 
ly  Red  Valentine,  Refugee  1000-1,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Green  Pod,  Kentucky  Wonder 
Wax  are  resistant  bush  varieties.  Re¬ 
sistant  pole  varieties  include  Kentucky 
Wonder  and  Texas  Pole. 

CABBAGE 
Black  Rot 

Symptoms.— First  appears  as  black¬ 
ening  of  veins  in  patches  along  margin 
of  leaf.  Blackening  spreds  along  veins 
to  midrib  and  into  stem.  Finally  entire 
plant  involved.  Leaves  wilt,  turn  yel¬ 
low,  and  fall.  Vascular  system  discol¬ 
ored  (black)  in  stem.  Disease  persist* 
in  soil  from  preceding  crops  and  on  in¬ 
ter  left  in  field;  also  seed  borne. 

Control— Crop  rotation.  No  cabbage, 
collard,  rape,  etc.,  for  five  years  Avoid 
manure  resulting  from  diseased  teed- 
Seed  treatment  recommended 
seed  five  minutes  in  formaldehyde  u 
pint  of  formaldehyde  to  30  gallons 
water).  Use  new  soil  and  new  seedbec 
each  year. 

Clubroot  _ 

Symptoms. — Yellow  leaves,  failure  t 
head.  Enlarged  roots.  Disease  is  car¬ 
ried  over  in  the  soil. 

Control. — Apply  lime  to  the  soil  ana 
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till  you  WASH  WIN  IT 

Ask  any  Maytag  dealer  to  send  you  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  a  Maytag  Aluminum  Multi-Motor  Washer.  Then  gather 
the  biggest  washing  you  can  find,  and  watch  the  Maytag  wash 
a  big  tub  of  clothes  in  3  to  7  minutes.  Test  it  on  everything 
— fine  silks,  laces  and  linen,  on  rag  rugs,  blankets,  on  grimy, 
greasy  overalls  and  work-clothes.  The  new  and  different  gyra- 
foam  action  of  the  Maytag  washes  them  all  clean,  even  collars, 
cuffs  and  wristbands,  without  hand-rubbing > 

In-Built  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
or  Electric  Motor 


The  In-Built  Gasoline  Maytag 
Multi-Motor  is  a  powerful, 
smooth-running,  dependable 
gasoline  engine.  Starts  with  a 
turn  of  the  foot  lever  and  does  a 


big  farm  washing  with  a  few  cents 
worth  of  gasoline. 

For  homes  with  electricity , 
the  Maytag  is  built  with  an 
electric  motor 


FREE  TRIAL 


for  a  Whole 
Weeks  Wash 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly  capaci¬ 
ty.  Tub  holds  21  gal¬ 
lons. 

4  Most  compact  washer 
made  —  takes  floor 
space  only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum  tub — 
can’t  warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  nor  corrode  — 
cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted  to 
your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8  All  metal  wringer. 
Self  adjusting.  In¬ 
stant  tension  release. 

9  Electric  motor  for 
wired  homes — Gaso¬ 
line  motor  where  no 
electricity  is  available. 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


In  no  other  way  can  you  fully 
appreciate  the  marvelous  speed, 
the  large  capacity,  the  extreme 
handiness,  simplicity  and  safety 
of  the  Maytag.  You  must  actu¬ 
ally  use  the  all-metal,  automatic¬ 
adjusting,  instant  tension-release 


wringer.  You  must  see  the  cast- 
aluminum,  self-cleaning  tub  that 
can’t  rust,  rot,  split,  warp  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Observe  all  of  the  nine  out¬ 
standing  Maytag  features.  Arrange 
to  do  your  next  washing  in  a 
Maytag — no  cost,  no  obligation. 
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THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  1319  Arch  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Afton  .  Harry  C.  Horton 

Albany  . .  G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Albion  .  John  J.  Larwood, 

The  Maytag  Store 
Auburn  ....  Allen  Maytag  Co. 
Batavia,  Charles  Mancuso  &  Son 
Binghamton  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden 
Bloomville  ....  E.  W.  Simmons 
Boonville  ....  Palmer  Brothers 

Brooklyn  _  Peter  J.  Tarzian 

Brooklyn  Tarzian  Brothers,  Inc. 
Buffalo  . . .  Kolipinski  Brothers 

Buffalo  _ Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

C'allicoon  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Camden,  W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son 
Canandaigua  .Young  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel  . •  J.  R.  Cole 

Catskill  _  Catskill  Hdw.  Co. 

Chatham,  Chas.  M.  Canham,  Inc. 
Corning  ....  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland  .  G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls. Geo.  Juengst  &  Son 
Dundee  ....Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 
Dunkirk  . .  Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Eaton  .  E.  B.  Robie 

Ellenville  .  R-  S.  Walker 

Elmira  ...C.  W.  Young  &  Son 
Frankfort  ........  A.  G.  Jonas 

Franklin  ........  Ira  Bradley 

Fulton  .  T.  J.  Johnson 

Geneseo,  F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

Geneva _  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hancock  ......  E.  B.  Tarbox 

Hayts  Corners  . .  H.  T.  Covert 
Herkimer,  ..Domestic  Appl.  Co. 

Honeoye  .  C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hudson  . . 

. .  Berkshire  Elect.  Supply  Co. 

Huntington  .  C.  M.  Felt 

Interlaken  . .  Case  &  Rappleye 

Ithaca  .  Amos  Barnes 

Jamaica,  L.  I . 

....  Long  Island  Maytag  Co. 
Jamestown,  Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Jordan  .  Brace  Hdwe.  Co. 

Kings  Ferry  ....  Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Lacona  ....  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester  .  B.  P.  Reynolds 

Liberty  ....  George  M.  Sloan 

Livonia  .  Kemp  Brothers 

Lockport  .  J.  J.  Larwood, 

The  Maytag  Store 

Malone  .  C.  F.  Mason 

Medina  . . . . .  J.  J.  Larwood 

The  Maytag  Store 
Middletown  . .  R.  Y.  Matthews 

Moores  .  R.  E.  Lewis 

Mount  Vernon  The  Maytag  Shop 

Naples  .  John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
New  Berlin. F.  A.  Ballard  &  Co. 
Newfane  . .  Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 
Niagara  Falls,  Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich  .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda.Nunda  Elec.  Lt.  Co.,  Ine. 


NEW  YORK 

Ogdensburg.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean  .  Langs  Hdwe. 

Oswego  ....  Smith  Hdwe.  Co. 
Owego  ......  Crocker  &  Ogden 

Pawling  .  E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill  ..  Wm.  J.  Donovan 
Pine  Plains  . .  Paul  G.  Roberts 
Port  Jefferson. Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Jervis  ....  R.  Y.  Matthews 

Port  Richmond  . 

.  F.  E.  Drucker  &  Bro. 

Poughkeepsie  ..C.  P.  Raymond 

Richfield  Springs  . . 

. Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Rochester  . • 

. .  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rome  .  A.  E.  Snell 

(Roscoe . Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca  ..  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Schenectady  . . 

. .  Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Schenevus  . .  Grover  T.  Chase 

South  New  Berlin  . 

.  T.  B.  Parker  Co. 

Spring  Valley  - - -  - - - - - 

.  Ramapaugh  Elect.  Co. 

Syracuse, , . . .  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 
Tivoli  ....  Edmond  P.  Redder 
Tonawanda  ....  H.  B.  Koenig 

Tupper  Lake  .  Tupper 

Lake  Garage  &  Supply  Co. 
Utica,  H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden  _  T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton  ..  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown. Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Watkins  ..  Thompson  &  Pellet 
Wellsville  . .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

C.  C.  Yeamans 
C.  M.  DeZutter 

L.  I . . 

Island  Maytag  Co. 
The  Maytag  Shop 


Whitehall 
Williamson 
Woodhaven, 
. .  Long 
Yonkers  . . 


CONNECTICUT 

Abington  .  C.  M  Sharpe 

Bridgeport  ....  F.  Hal  lock  Co. 
Bristol,....  George  T.  Bachand 

Canaan  .  H.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville  -  Guy  E.  Dav is 

Danbury,  Henry  Hick  and  bon 

j)er])y  . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Granby  ....Granby  Supply  Co. 

Hartford  . ••••••••"  y 

..The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Litchfield  ....Harry  B.  Morse 
Manchester  ..Alfred  A.  Grezel 

Meriden  . . 

. .Champlin  Elect.  Co. 

Middletown  . . 

...  Caulkins  &  Post,  Inc. 
New  Haven  ..F.  Hallock  Co. 
New  London,  Geo.  J.  Findley 

Norwich  . C.  M.  Sharpe 

Patchaug  ..Wm.  P.  Holmes 

Putnam  . C.  M.  Sharpe 

Stafford  Springs  .G.  H.  Lord 
Stamford,  Maytag  Serv.,  Inc. 


CONNECTICUT 

Torrington  . .  Mrs.  J.  Diachenko 
Waterbury  ....  F.  Hallock  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  . .  Concord  Maytag  Co, 

Manchester  . 

. Manchester  Maytag  Co. 

Nashua,  L.  E.  Winn  Supply  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park  . .  F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City  . 

..  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne,  Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield, Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Bound  Brook,  Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Camden  . .  Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Egg  Harbor  City  .  George  Senn 
Elizabeth,  Maytag  Appliance  Co. 
Elmer,  . .  Schickedanz  &  Harker 
Hammonton  , .  Rice  Hdwe  Co. 
High  Bridge  . .  Servu  Appl.  Co. 
Hightstown,  ..Radio  Sport  Shop 
Hopewell,  Hopewell  Elect.  Shop 
Kearney,  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville,  . .  Servu  Appl.  Co. 
Metuchen  . .  David  A.  Powers 
Millville  . .  Dan  Henderson  Co. 
Morristown  . .  James  E.  Hauck 
Newark  ....  Banister  &  Pollard 

New  Brunswick  . 

....  The  Elect.  Maid  Shop 
Newton.  W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 
Passaic  ....  The  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson  ....  The  Maytag  Shop 

Penns  Grove  . . 

.  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

Perth  Amboy  . 

. . .  Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman  . .  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield,  Winn  &  Higgin,  Inc. 
Port  Morris  . .  J.  R.  Prichard 

Princeton  .  L.  L.  Zapf 

Red  Bank,  Charles  K.  Hooping 
Roebling.Roebling  General  Store 

Salem  .  D.  J.  McCloskey 

Summitt  . .  Charles  Z.  Willever 
Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 
Toms  River,  . .  A.  W.  Dorsett 
Trenton  ..  Trenton  Maytag  Co. 

Vineland  .  Ted  Lenore 

Wildwood  .  R.  W.  Ryan 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Athol  .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 

Boston  ...A.  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 
Brockton  ....  Bliss  Maytag  Co. 
Cambridge  .A.  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 
Danvers  . .  Harry  C.  Burnham 
East  Provost. Provost  Maytag  Co. 


Fall 


MASSACHUSETTS 

River  . 

....  Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 
Falmouth  ....  Dyer  Elect.  Co. 
Fitchburg  ....  W.  E.  Aubuchon 

Framingham  . 

....  Framingham  Maytag  Co, 

Gardner  .  J.  N.  Sylvester 

Gloucester  .L.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 
Greenfield  ....  Joel  M.  Stearns 

Haverhill  . Alex  Roberts 

Hyannis  . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park  . E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain  . 

.....  Maytag  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 
Lowell  ...P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co, 

Lynn  . Harry  C.  Burnham 

Malden  ....  Malden  Maytag  Co. 
Maynard  ...Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose  . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford,  The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford,  . 

. .  New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport  ..Albert  P.  Wilson 

Northampton,  . 

.  .•  Northampton  Maytag  Shop 
Norwood,  Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Pittsfield  -  Joel  M.  Stearns 

Plymouth  ....  Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 
Quincy  . .  Quincy  Maytag  Shop 
Southbridge,  G.  C.  Winter  Co. 

Spencer . M.  Lamoureux  Co. 

Springfield  . 

....  Graham’s  Maytag  Store 

Taunton  .  The  Flint  Co. 

Webster,  Webster  Maytag  Store 
Westfield  Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winchendon,  Abare  Maytag  Co. 

Worcester  . . 

Charest  Brothers  Maytag  Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown. E.  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 
Arnold  ....  John  Fedan  &  Co. 
Bethlehem  .The  Lehigh  Sup.  Co. 

Braddock  .  R.  H.  Hunt 

Bristol  ........  M.  I.  Ardrey 

Catasauqua,  W.  T.  Kleppinger 
Chester  ....  Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clairton  ....  Glenn  &  Richards 

GlearfieW,  Routch  Si  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville  -  Carl  B.  Sherer 

Columbia  . 

•  ■  •  •  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Conneautville,  M.  D.  Thompson 
Corapolis,  . . .  Ferree  Elect.  Co. 

Carry  .  H.  L.  Weeks 

Fresco  .  J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont,  George  H.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown  . 

.  ...Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Dubois  .  Woodbridge 

&  Forcey  Elec.  Co. 

Duquesne  . R.  H.  Hunt 

East  Liberty  . 

. Loeffler  Maytag  Co. 

Easton  . . .  James  E.  Hauck 

Ephrata  . 

..Strawbridge  &  Treadway 


Aluminum  HVasher 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  .  Lawrie  Brothers 

Greensburg,  Douglass  Maytag  Co. 
Hanover,  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

Harrisburg  . 

....  The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Homestead  . 

....  Homestead  Maytag  Co. 
Jeanette  .Frank  Levin  Furn.  Co. 
Kennett  Square  .J.  H.  Voorhees 
Lancaster,  Strawbridge&Tredv/ay 
Latrobe,  Latrobe  Elec.  App.  Co. 

Ligonier  .  L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport  . 

. .  F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 
Malvern,  . .  Supplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
Manor  . .  Race  Street  Market 
Mansfield  . .  G.  L.  Strait  &  Son 
Meadville  . .  Dewey  W.  Hanes 
Monessen,  Monessen  Maytag  Co. 

Montrose  .  Cooley  &  Son 

Mt.  Oliver  . 

....  Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store 

Norristown  . 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 
Oxford  ....  Earnhart  Brothers 
Pennsburg  . .  C.  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia  . .  N.  Philadelphia 
Maytag  Co.,  3639  German¬ 
town  Ave.  at  Erie. 
Philadelphia,  70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  2017  S.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia  . West 

Philadelphia  Maytag  Co. 
Phoenixville,  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburg,  Vacuum  Sweeper  Co. 
Pittsburg,  ..Espy  Maytag  Store 
-J.  Stanley  Espy,  109  Meyran 
Ave.  (Oakland) 

J.  Stanley  Espy,  2325  Carson 
Street. 

North  Side  Maytag  Company. 
Pottstown  ....  Pomeroy’s,  Inc. 
Potsville,  Reiley  Maytag  Store 

Reading  .  E.  R.  Snyder 

Royersford  ..Gamble  Urner  Co. 

Salina  .  Frank  Weister 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Shenandoah  -  J.  W.  Reiley 

Slatington  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Souderton,  J.  M.  Landis  &  Co. 
Stroudsburg  ....  J.  A.  Seguine 
Susquehanna  C.  Shay  Washburn 
Tamaqua,  Williams  Maytag  Co. 
Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy, .  Preston  &  Jaquish 

Upper  Darby,  Phila . 

Delaware  County  Maytag  Co. 
Vandergrift  ....  George  Wiant 
Warren,  . .  .Metzger-Wright  Co. 
Wellsboro,  Wellsboro  Elect.  Co. 
Westchester,  Supplee  Hdwe.  Co, 
West  Newton,  Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg,  Regent  Elect.  Co., 
749  Penn.  Ave. 

Williamstown  . 

. .  Williamstown  Maytag  Co. 
Yardley  . .  William  C.  Benner 
York,  ..Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
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Fruit  Growers’  Handy  References 


Recommended  Tree  Fruit 
Varieties 

Apples  —  Commercial:  B  a  1  d  w  i  n„ 
preening,  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh, 
Cortland.  Home  Orchard  and  Local 
Market:  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Black  Gilliflower,  Tolman  Sweet, 
Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  Tompkins 
King,  Spitzenberg. 

Sour  Cherries — Early:  Early  Rich- 


pruned  off,  especially  on  currant  bushes, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  clean  the  fruit 
if  it  gets  spattered  with  mud. 

Weak  i-year  old  canes  may  be  taken 
out,  for  they  simply  make  the  bush  more 
dense,  hindering  spraying  and  picking 
without  materially  increasing  production. 

Most  of  the  vigorous  i-  to  3-year-old 
wood  may  safely  be  left  on  the  bush. 

Usually  very  little  heading  back  is 
necessary  although  very  long  x -year-old 


*■ 


Apple  Spray  Schedule 

f  urnished  by  N.  F.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 

TIME  OF  SPRAY  MIXTURES  ENEMY  DUST  MIXTURES 

APPLICATION 


PELAYED 

DORMANT 
When  leaves  of  blos¬ 
soms  buds  are  out 
'  J4  to  h  inch 


Lime-sulfur,  11  gallons, 
lead  arsenate,  2J/2  lbs.,* 
nicotine  sulfate,  %  pint, 
water  to  make  100  gals. 


pRE- BLOSSOM  Lime-sulfur,  2 /2  gals.,  lead 

When  blossoms  show  arsenate,  2!/2lbs.,*  water 
pink  or  earlier  if  a  to  make  100  gals, 
rainy  period 
threatens 


CALYX 

When  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling 


Lime-sulfur,  2>/2  gals.,  lead 
arsenate,  21/2  lbs.,*  nico¬ 
tine  sulfate,  1  pint,  water 
to  make  100  gals. 


Later  Sprays  Lime-sulfur,  2'/2  gals.,  lead 

To  be  determined  by  arsenate,  2YZ^S-*  water 
weather  conditions  to  make  100  gals, 
and  control  of  scab 


Scab,  scale. 
Blister  mite,  Bud 
Moth,  Leaf-roller, 
Casebearers, 
Aphids 


Scab,  Green  fruit 
worms.  Bud 
Moth,  Leaf-roll¬ 
er,  Casebearers. 


Scab,  Codling 
moth,  Green  fruit 
worms,  Bud 
Moth,  Cufculio, 
Lesser  apple 
worm,  Redbugs 

Scab,  Codling 
moth,  Curculio, 
Lesser  apple 
worm,  Apple 
Maggot 


2%' Nicotine  dust 
for  aphids 

Apply  90-10  sul¬ 
fur-lead  arsed- 
ate  dustf.  2% 
Nicotine  as 
blossom  buds 
begin  to  show 
pink  for  rosy 
aphis. 

Apply  90-10  sul¬ 
fur-lead  arsen¬ 
ate  dustf.  For 
red  bugs,  use 
90-10  dust  with 
2%  nicotine. 

Later  applica¬ 
tions  with  90-10 
sulfur-lead 
arsenate  dust.f 


-nnnhip  f amount  of  lead  arsenate  if  paste  form  is  used. 

■.Copper  lime  dust  may  cause  russeting  especially  at  the  Calyx  application.  At 
this  time  use  spray  of  90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate  dust.  _ 

mond  Montgomery.  Late:  English  canes  may  occasionally  be  tipped  back  to 
Morello.  encourage  branching. 

Sweet  Cherries — Bing,  Black  Tar-  T~  „ 

tarian,  Napoleon,  Windsor,  Yellow  Usual  Distances  Apart  for 

Spanish.  Planting  Fruits 

Peaches — Elberta,  Early  Crawford, 

c,  rnUri  R(lpvK  Apples  .  30  to  40  feet  each  way 

St.  John,  Reeves.  ,  ..  Apples,  dwarf .  8  to  10  feet  each  way 

Pears — Clapps  Favorite,  Baitlett,  (Paradise  stocks) 

Seckle  Beune  Bros,  Winter  Nelis,  Apples,  dwarf  -  12  to  25  feet  each  way 

T.'  ’  •  (Doucin  stocks) 

ivieirer.  T,  ,  1  r.  1  Pears  .  20  to  30  feet  each  way 

Plums — Abundance,  Burbank,  oraa-  PearS)  dwarf  .  10  to  15  feet  each  way 

shaw.  Lombard,  Italian  Prune,  Reine  piums .  16  to  20  feet  each  way 

rimMe  Monarch  Peaches  .  16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Claude,  ivxonarcn.  Cherries  .  16  to  25  feet  each  way 

Quinces — Orange.  Apricots .  16  to  20  feet  each  way 

_ _ _  Grapes  .  8  to  12  feet  each  way 

,  j  Currants  .  4x5  fee* 

Pruning  Currants  and  Gooseberries  .  4*5  feet 

A  Raspberries,  black  .  3x6  feet 

Gooseberries  Raspberries,  red . 3x5  feet 

Blackberries  .  4x7  to  6x8  feet 

DRUNING  of  currants  and  gooseberries  cranberries  ....  1  or  2  ft.  apart  each  way 

culture  New  Brunswick.  This  is  because  tut*  a, 

these  plants  start  growth  early  in  the  How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture 

SPSo£e  fruit  will  be  produced  even  if  no  To  make  50  gallons  of  bordeaux  mix- 
pruning  at  all  is  done,  but  a  systematic  tare,  proceed  as  follows.  Pu  ve  5 

Peach  Spray  Schedule 

Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station. 

TIME  OF  SPRAY  MIXTURES  ENEMY  DUST  MIXTURES 

APPLICATION 

If  scale  Is  abundant 

Late  fall  or  early  make^ioo  San  Jose  scale.  Dust  not  advised 

‘-Ip'rlnl!1  Wfore  *  gals.,  no  scale-use  Lea.  curl,  Leaf 
bud,  swell  li«ep'U,£P’ 

When  blossoms  Sulfur-lime;  dry  ml*  Blossom  blight,  ApplyJS-^ 

Wfa1nnghUCkS  Sl,a"nd'"ar?e'i;a?eryotmi?«d*  S“‘>'  ''eid  mm'lfton 

3  3  lbs.  in  100  gals.  ~ 

Two  to  three  weeks  Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix  Brown-rot,  Scab  APP^en9a5te5  ds^ftur'lead 

after  shucks  fall 

Two  to  four  weeks  dry  mix  Brown-rot,  Scab  Apply  95-5  sulfur-lead 

before  fruit  Sulfui-lime,  ary  mix  arsenate  dust 

ripens  . 

*The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  given  for  powder  form;  if  paste  form  .s  used, 

twice  as  much  is  required.  fniinwc- 

Dry  Mix  Sulfur- Lime  is  prepared  as.Kfo.,'®ws-,- 

SJSffiSS  Urnf  1  IS:  For  100  gals. 

Mix  the  rn.ateria?sa,d'rymtheanSekdad  6to  \he  water  in  the  spray  tank  while  agitator 
Is  running.  _ _ 


annual  pruning  will  increase  the  size  and 
amount  of  fruit,  keep  the  plants  more 
vigorous  and  prolong  their  lives.  _  Goose¬ 
berries  and  currants  produce  fruit  from 
lateral  buds  on  one-year  wood  and  on 
spurs  on  older  wood. 

The  first  step  in  pruning  is  the  removal 
of  all  dead,  injured,  or  diseased  canes. 
The  remaining  canes  should  be  thinned  out 
by  removing  the  older  wood  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  very  little  growth,  particularly  _  any 
4-year  old  or  over,  since  it  is  relatively 
unproductive. 

Canes  which  bend  over  so  that  fruit 
would  touch  the  ground  may  as  well  he 


pounds  of  copper  sulfate  (blue  vitrol), 
place  in  a  glass,  ,'^oden  or  earthenware 
vessel,  and  add  two  or  three  gallons  of 
hot  water.  In  another  vessel  slake  five 
pounds  of  quick  lime  in  a  small  amount  of 
water.  When  -the  copper  sulfate  is  all 
dissolved,  pour  into  a  barrel  and  add  water 
to  make  40  or  45  gallons.  Now  strain  the 
lime  into  this,  using  a  seive  50  meshes  to 
the  inch  or  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth  sup¬ 
ported  by  ordinary  screening.  Stir  ffior- 
oughly,  and  add  water  to  the  50  gallon 
mark.  The  flocculent  substance  which 
settles  is  the  effective  fungicide.  Always 
stir  vigorously  before  fiillng  the  sprayer. 


Never  add  the  strong  lime  to  strong  vitrol. 
Always  add  a  large  amount  of  water  to 
one  or  the  other  first. 


How  to  Fight  Peach-Tree 
Borers 

(1)  Smooth  off  the  soil  about  the  base 
of  the  tree,  removing  grass,  weeds,  leaves, 
and  other  foreign  matter.  Have  the  sur¬ 
face  flat  and  smooth. 

(2)  Make  a  ring  around  the  tree  about 
two  inches  from  the  trunk.  Place  the 
crystals  of  paradichlorobenzene  on  this 
ring  around  the  trunk.  Be  sure  the 
crystals  do  not  touch  the  bark. 

(3)  Cover  the  ring  of  crystals  with 
everal  shovels  of  dirt,  free  of  weeds, 

grass  and  sticks,  and  compact  this  soil 
on  top  of  the  crystals  with  the  shovel  or 
hoe.  The  main  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
paradichlorobenzene  is  not  disturbed  when 


can  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

The  above  method  with  calcium  cyanids 
can  be  used  against  rats,  crayfish,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  that  castor  beans  planted 
at  intervals  in  ground  infested  by  molej 
will  keep  the  pest  away.  Carbon  disul¬ 
phide  poured  into  th;  holes,  and  thj  open¬ 
ings  made  for  the  purpose  quickly  stopped 
with  a  piece  of  sod,  will  kill  the  moles, 
as  fumes  will  penetrate  the  most  remote 
part  of  their  runs. 


How  to  Pick  Apples 

1.  Fruit  spurs  should  not  be  broken  off. 

2.  Fruit  should  not  be  pulled  but  re¬ 
moved  by  an  upward  turn  and  a  twist  of 
the  wrist. 

3.  The  stem  should  remain  on  the  fruit 

4.  The  fruit  should  be  placed  in  the 
basket  or  pail,  not  dropped  in. 

5.  Stem  punctures  should  be  avoided, 


Grape  Spray  Schedule 

Chautauqua  Region 

Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N .  Y.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 


TIME  OF  APPLICATION 


MATERIALS 


Just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set 

Make  special  effort  to  place  spray  on 
the  clusters 

This  is  a  special  berry-moth  spray 
and  can  be  omitted  if  the  best  is 
not  present 

When  the  root-worm  beetles  first  ap¬ 
pear  in  numbers 


Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50 
Arsenate  of  lead,  V/2  lbs.* 
Resin  fish  oil  soap,  V/2  lbs. 


\ 


Same  as  above 


ENEMY 


Berry-  moth 
Powdery  mildew 


Root-worm 
Berry-moth 
Powdery  mildew 


Root-worm 

Ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  Same  as  above  Berry- moth 

Powdery  mildew 


When  the  maximum  number  of  leaf- 
hopper  nymphs  are  present,  usually 
between  July  12  and  20 
During  certain  seasons  this  spray  can 
be  combined  with  the  preceding 


Nicotine  sulfate,  %  pint 
Resin  fish  oil  soap,  3  lbs.  or 
Hydrated  lime,  8  lbs.  Leaf-hopper 

Water  to  make  100  gallons 


Confectioners  glucose,  25  lbs.  or 

Special  rose  chafer  spray  cheap  molasses,  2  gals.  Rose  chafer 

Apply  as  soon  as  the  beetles  appear  Arsenate  of  lead,  5  Ids- 
^  V/ater  to  make  100  gallons 

♦The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  Is  given  for  the  powdered  form;  If  paste  is  used 
twice  the  amount  is  required. 


the  soil  is  placed  on  it. 

A  dose  of  %  to  1  ounce  per  tree  has 
been  found  effective  on  trees  six  years 
of  age  or  older.  If  the  trees  are  younger, 
reduce  the  dose.  Real  young  trees  should 
not  get  more  than  y2  ounce,  and  for  only 
a  short  period.  With  old  trees  it  is  well 
to  remove  the  crystals  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  treatment  has  been  made. 


How  to  Destroy  Moles 

MOLES  can  be  controlled  by  punch¬ 
ing  a  hole  about  every  four  or  five 
feet  along  the  runway  of  thj  mole,  drop¬ 
ping  a  teaspoonful  of  calcium  cyanide  in 
each  hole.  The  fumes  penetrate  the  run¬ 
ways  and  kill  the  moles.  Close  the  open¬ 
ings  with  a  wad  of  grass  and  put  a  layer 
of  soil  over  the  wad.  This  treatment 


since  all  abrasions  permit  the  entry  of 
di seases . — A m erican  F rui ts — Fraser. 


Average  Yield  of  Apples  on  18 
Western  New  York  Farms 


Years 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Number 

Of 

Orchards 

74 

180 

212 

154 

179 

177 

A  meric  an 


Yield 
barrels 
per  rerd 
81.1 

32 

S6.2 

72.6 

104.4 

64.1 

Fruits — Fraser 


Every  farm  should  grow  its  own  fruit, 
recent  bulletin  of  the  State  College  of 
agriculture  tells  how  and  why.  A  post 
urd  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address 
nd  asking  for  E  89  will  bring  it. 


Pear  Spray  Schedule 

Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 

TIME  OF  APPLICATION  MATERIALS  ENEM. 


Dormant 

Early  in  the  spring  when  the  adult 
thrips  first  appear  on  the  buds,  just 
as  the  bud  scales  begin  to  separate 

Cluster  Bud 

When  cluster  buds  have  separated 
(Bartlett);  when  they  begin  to 
separate  (Kieffer) 


Calyx 

Just  after  petals  fall. 


About  two  weeks  after  petals  fall 


Miscible  oil,  5  gallons,  Nicotine 
sulfate,  1  Pint,  water  to 
make  100  gallons 

Lime  sulfur,  11  gallons,  water 
to  make  100  gallons 

Lime,  30  to  40  pounds,  copper 
sulfate,  2  lbs.,  arsenate  of 
lead,  2'/Z  lbs* 

Nicotine  sulfate,  1  pint,  water 
to  make  100  gallons 
See  note 

Lime-nicotine  dust  (2% 
nicotine) 

For  scab  susceptible  varieties 

Bordeaux  mixture  3-10-50 


Thrips 


Scale 

Scab 

Psylla  eggs 


Codling  moth 
Psylla  nymph* 
Scab 


Psylla  flies 


Scab 


Emergency  application  In  summer 
when  psylla  become  abundant 


Lime,  30  to  40  pounds,  copper 
sulfate,  2  pounds,  nicotine 
sulfate,  1  pint,  water  to 
make  100  gallons 


♦The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead 
twice  as  much 
NOTE 

danger  of  foliage  injury 
mixture  the  following  Is  suggested: 

Hydrated  lime  8  lbs 
Superfine  sulfur  16  lbs 
8  oz 


Lime-nicotine  dust  (2% 
nicotine) 

Is  given  for  powder  form;  If 


Psylla  nymphs 
Scab 


Psylia  flies 


paste  form  Is  used* 


The  *use  of  lime-sulfur  solution  at  this  time  Is  not  advised  because  •***?* 
ollage  Injury.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  lime-copper  s 

0 

the  > 

smi  «jr  fc«*»rx  mo  iwilOWS.  ■  m  %.*v  *«...»  -  -  ,  , , M/in  tne 

the  dry  material  slowly,  directing  the  spray  nozzle  UP  91/. 
sappeared  In  the  water.  One  pint  of  nicotine  sul 9  ^ 

I  1  GO  1  n  ft  t  hw/fi'ft  +  orl  I !  thPH  3  0060  ^ 


For  100  gallons 


Calcium  casenlate  a  oz.  j  .  for 

The  material  can  be  mixed  dry  during  the  winter  or  rainy  weather  ana ®  ?hen, 
use.  It  Is  prepared  in  the  spray  tank  as  follows:  Fill  the  tank  half  full  of  'Y3,  ’  n 

with  agitator  running,  add  the  dr - * -  -  J! — ““  . UD0" 

material  until  It  has  all  disappea.—  ...  v..„  -  —  -■  -  . 

pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  32  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  are  then  adaea 
100  gallons  of  water. 


Radio  saves  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  for  the  farmer. 
To  the  weather  and  market  reports,  and  the  agricultural 
lectures ,  broadcasting  stations  all  over  the  country  add 
many  emergency  services  to  the  farmer.  Station  WGY  will 
broadcast  the  word  to  spray ,  the  day  the  buds  open  to  tht 
codling  moth . 


Radiola  20,  wit 
Radiotrons .  .  i 


rVTTHEN  the  codling  moth  lays 
W  its  eggs  in  the  bud — the  word 
comes — right  on  the  hour — 
‘‘Spray!”  When  a  cold  wave  is  roll¬ 
ing  toward  the  home  fields — the 
warning  comes — ‘‘Frost  tonight!” 
The  farmer  no  longer  plays  a  losing 
game  with  the  weather  man.  He 
gets  the  weather  reports  by  radio. 
He  no  longer  takes  the  price  he  can 
get — but  sells  his  goods  at  the  top 
of  the  market.  He  gets  the  market 
reports  daily — by  radio. 

On  the  farm,  where  the  dependabil¬ 
ity  of  a  radio  set  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  saved — where  distance  is 
important — and  clearness — the  new 


Radiola  zo  meets  all  demands.  It 
was  built  to  give  greater  five  tube 
performance  than  any  previous 
five  tube  set — for  those  who  want  a 
fine  set  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  so  accurately  built  that,  with 
its  three  tuning  circuits  for  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  selectivity,  it  can  be 
tuned  in  with  a  single  control.  The 
man  who  wants  to  play  for  distant 
stations  will  use  the  extra  knobs  for 
extreme  delicacy  of  tuning.  But  a 
single  turn  of  a  single  control  will 
bring  in  the  near  programs,  one  by 
one. 

For  volume — on  inexpensive  dry 
batteries — Radiola  zo  has  the  new 


RCA  power  Radiotron.  This  newest 
tube  takes  the  strain  of  added  vol¬ 
ume — gives  you  clearer,  truer  tone. 


With  Radiola  2.0,  the  farmer  has  the 
simplicity  of  uni-control.  Volume  and 
clarity  of  tone  for  the  music  of  the 
great  artists,  now  being  broadcast 
from  the  big  cities .  And  dependability! 
RCA,  with  the  backing  of  the  great 
laboratories  of  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  can  assure  you  not 
only  finest  performance,  but  contin¬ 
ued  fine  performance. 

Get  a  Radiola  zo — and  get  close  to 
the  market,  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment  centers  of  the  great  cities ! 
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A  Sour  Soil 
Makes  a  Poor  Farm 

A  soil  must  have  Lime 

Lime  makes  good  pastures 

Lime  makes  larger  crops 

Animals  need  Lime 

Plants  must  have  Lime 

Lime  makes  manure  worth  more 

Lime  makes  fertilizer  worth  more 

IV >|  A  r*  I  P  Pulverized 

MAGIC  Limestone 

is  the  best  form  of  Lime  to  use. 

Guaranteed  Carbonates 
98.47% 

CaO  53.83% 

MgO  1.03% 

Fineness 

70%  through  200  Mesh  Sieve 
SHIPPED  IN  CAR  LOTS  FROM 
OGDENSBURG,  SUSSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 
Write  for  prices  and  particulars 

Ogdensburg  Limestone  Products  Co. 

Dept.  10,  292  Madison  Avenue,  Hew  York,  M.  Y. 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Fopular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Boiler  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  Is  always  ready  for  work 
in  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  SyZ,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Bakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500, 


Utica,  H.  Y. 


Setter  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 


fils*  One  Horse 

aafr  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least  :ust. 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp— dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage  — 
and  our  new  catalogue  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Cutaway  Harrow 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple'  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20c 

•ach  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 

Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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How  to  Fertilize  and  Lime  the  Land 

HOW  tO  Renew  Old  Pastures  stone  is  the  most  economical  form.  In  a  following  the  application  of  lime,  the  in* 

_  few  instances  where  there  are  up-hill  crease  in  yield  of  hay  in  the  first  cutting 

'  I  'HE  use  of  lime  and  acid  phosphate  to-  hauls  of  great  distance,  burned  lime  may  in  the  second  rotation  from  the  use  of 
gether  with  a  small  seeding  will  do  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling  enough  to  1800  pounds  of  limestone  was  1921  pounds. 

wonders  with  most  old  pastures.  Where  warrant  its  use.  _ : _ _ 

the  land  is  valuable  and  can  be  easily  Marl  is  a  form  of  limestone  equal  to 


HANDY  FERTILIZER  TABLE 

The  amount  of  any  of  the  common  fertilizer  materials  required  to  make  up  a  particular  formula  may  58  66101* 

mined  at  a  glance. 


Per  eent 
•I  .Plant 
Food 

Desired  to 
Fertilizer 

AMMONIA  DERIVED  FROM 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  DERIV’D  FROM 

latrzte 
of  Soda 
U% 

Snllate 
«f  Am’a 
23% 

Dried 

Blood 

16% 

Bone 

Taok’ge 
4  1-2% 

Fish 

Sera* 

AAnlmT 

Tank’ge 

*% 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

Meal 

71-2% 

Add 

Phos¬ 

phate 

14% 

Add 

Phos¬ 

phate 

16% 

Bone 

Meal 

Steam’d 

22% 

Bone 

Tank’ae 

14% 

1 

111 

87 

126 

308 

250 

267 

143 

126 

91 

143 

2 

222 

174 

250 

616 

600 

534 

286 

260 

182 

286 

3 

333 

261 

376 

923 

750 

800 

429 

375 

273 

429 

4 

44  4 

348 

600 

1231 

1000 

1066 

672 

600 

364 

672 

5 

665 

436 

625 

1640 

1250 

1333 

715 

625 

455 

716 

6 

666 

622 

750 

1846 

1600 

1600 

858 

760 

546 

858 

1 

778 

608 

875 

1750 

1866 

1000 

875 

636 

1000 

8 

889 

695 

1000 

2000 

1143 

1000 

727 

1143 

9 

1000 

782 

1126 

1287 

1125 

818 

1286 

10 

1111 

869 

1260 

1429 

1260 

909 

1429 

XI 

1222 

956 

1376 

1572 

1375 

1000 

1572 

.  12 

1333 

1043 

1600 

1715 

1500 

1091 

1715 

POTASH  DERIVED  FROM 


Muriate 

at 

Potash 

S0% 


40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

280 

320 

360 

400 

440 

480 


Sollate 

ot 

Potash 

48% 


42 

84 

126 

16i 

209 

250 

292 

334 

375 

417 

469 

500 


Kalnlt 

12% 


Manare 

Salt 

20% 


166 

333 

600 

668 

833 

1000 

1166 

1333 

1499 

1667 

1833 

2000 


100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

600 

706 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 


Example  ;  Assuming  that  a  2-12-2  mixture  is  desired,  a  ferUUzer  of  this  composition  would  contain  2  per  cent 
ammonia  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  per  cent  potash.  In  each  ton  there  would  be  40,  240,  and  40  pounds 
Of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  respectively.  This  would  be  furnished  by  260  pounds  of  dried  blood. 
1500  pounds  of  16-per-cent  acid  phosphate,  and  80  pounds  or  muriate  of  potash.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
1830  pounds  equivalent  to  2000  pounds  of  a  2-12-2  mixture.  The  addition  of  170  pounds  of  filler  would  make  a 
full  ton  of  the  composition  desired.  Without  filler,  91%  pounds  of  the  home  mixture  would  equal  ioo  pounds  Ot 
the  ready-mixed  goods.  ^ 


plowed,  the  best  way  to  renew  the  pasture 
is  by  plowing  and  seeding,  using  oats  as 
a  nurse  crop  and  applying  about  200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  at  least  a 
ton  of  lime  to  the  acre. 

Most  pasture  lands,  however,  cannot  be 
plowed,  in  which  case  they  may  usually 
lie  profitably  renewed  by  top  dressing  with 
lime  and  acid  phosphate.  The  lime  is  on 
the  surface  and  takes  some  time  to  dis¬ 
solve  and  penetrate.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  about  three  years  before  good  results 
can  be  obtained.  In  top  dressing,  use  at 
least  one  ton  of  lime  with  300  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre,  following  a  mix- 


value  of  ground  limestone  as  long  as  it 
is  pure.  Often  sold  at  too  high  prices. 


Results  from  the  Use  of  Lime 

DENEFIT  from  the  use  of  lime  has 
•*-'  been  secured  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  the  results  can  normally  be 
brought  to  light  by  inquiry  through  the 
local  farm  bureaus.  A  summary  of  the 
results  from  163  field-demonstration 
records  (mostly  from  the  southern 


Handling  Lump  Lime 

THE  following  facts  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  burnt  or  caustic  lime :  Lump  lime 
should  be  slaked  before  being  applied. 
Approximately  60  gallons  of  water  to  a 
ton  of  commercial  lime  is  required.  Home 
slaking  may  be  performed  in  various  ways. 
The  lime  may  be  placed  in  the  field  in 
small  piles  of  a  half-bushel  each  at  in¬ 
tervals  sufficient  to  give  the  desired  ap¬ 
plication.  It  will  usually  slake  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  should  then  be  im¬ 
mediately  distributed  while  in  a  powdered 
form.  Another  method  is  to  place  the 
lime  ip  large  piles  and  add  water  at  in¬ 
tervals  as  the  piles  are  built  up.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  improved  if  the  piles  are 
covered  with  moist  soil.  A  third,  and 
better,  method  is  to  mix  the  lump  lime 
with  wet  soil  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
days  so  that  complete  slaking  will  occur. 
The  material  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  a  pasty  condition.  The  labor  of  slak¬ 
ing  may  be  avoided  by  purchasing  ground 
quicklime,  which  is  made  by  crushing 
lump  lime. 

There  is  a  wider  variation  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  ground  quicklime  than  in  that 
of  other  forms  of  burnt  lime,  since  it 
more  rapidly  changes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 
Consequently,  it  is  inconvenient  to  handle 
and  store  in  bulk  or  bags  and  should  be 


Amount  and  Content  of  Manure 

ture  of  nine  pounds  of  grass  seed  made  up  ’  |  ’HE  following  table  gives  the  plant  food  per  ton  of  manure  and  the  amount  of 
as  follows:  1  manure  and  plant  food  produced  per  year  by  1,000  pounds  live  weight 


Alsike  clover  . 1  lb. 

*  White  clover  . 2  lbs. 

Kentucky  bluegrass  . 2  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  . 2  lbs. 

Redtop  . 2  lbs. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Eastern  pasture 
lands  could  be  profitably  renewed.  Why 
not  try  it  out  on  a  small  scale?  Write 
American  Agriculturist  for  further  de¬ 
tails  if  interested. 


animal: — 


Animal 


Plant  food  per  ton 


Manure  and  plant  food  per 
1,000  pounds  live  weight 
per  year 


Constituent 


Kinds  of  Lime 

LIME  for  use  on  the  soil  is  sold  in 
three  different  forms  on  the  market: 
(1)  Limestone,  oyster  shell,  marl. 

(2)  Burned,  caustic,  or  quicklime. 

(3)  Hydrated  or  slaked  lime. 

Burned  lime  is  made  by  heating  lime¬ 
stone  in  a  kiln.  Hydrated  lime  is  made 
by  slaking  burned  lime. 

One  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  pure 
limestone  are  equivalent  to  56  pounds  of 
burned  lime  and  74  pounds  of  hydrate. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  figures  are  on 
a  chemically  pure  basis. 

It  will  take  more  than  56  pounds  of 
quicklime  and  74  pounds  of  hydrated  lime 


Horse .  Solid 

Liquid 

Total 

Cow  . .  Solid 

Liquid 

Total 

Sheep  .  Solid 

Liquid 

Total 

Hog  . Solid 

Liquid 

Total 

Hen  .......... 

Calf  . . 


O  an 

=  l 

So. 

1.632.2 
367.8 

2,000.0 

1,456.5 

543.5 

2,000.0 

1,200.0 

800.0 

2,000.0 

1.290.3 
709.7 

2,000.0 

2,000.0 
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trace 

4.88 

3.01 

1.32 

4.33 
5.52 

.23 

5.75 

5.93 

.90 

6.83 

18.63 
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8.06 
4.41 
12.47 
4.71 
5.16- 
9.87 
7.80 
13.44 
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9.86 
23.00 
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81  150 


13.5  14.6  137 


92  140 


6.2 


9.6  175  88  133 


15.3 
4.3 

12.4 


18.2 


14.8 


331 

293 

150 


158  130 

119  72 

105  102 


counties  of  the  state)  of  the  use  of  lime 
materials  of  all  kinds  in  different  amounts, 
reveals  an  average  increase  in  the  yield 
of  hay  of  1762  pounds  a  year;  the  aver¬ 
ages  in  different  counties  ranged  from 
753  to  4129  pounds.  The  effect  of  the 
lime  continues  for  a  long  period  of  years, 


FERTILIZER  CARRIERS  THAT  CAN  AND  CANNOT  BE  MIXED 

Superphosphate. 


Thomas  slag. 


Amtnonjam  sulphate. 


Ltae  nitrogen  (eal- 
dum  cyaxi&mid). 


Potash.  salts 


handled  in  a  sealed  moisture-proof  pack¬ 
age. 

Lump  and  hydrated  lime  are  somewhat 
more  unpleasant  to  handle  than  are  car¬ 
bonate  forms  of  lime.  They  should  be 
kept  off  man  and  horses  as  much  as 
possible. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  the  better  buy.  Extremely  long 
haul,  up-hill  is  about  only  excuse  for 
trying  burnt  lime. 


Barnyard  manofft 
and  guano. 


Norwegian  nitrate 
(basic  calcium 
{titrate). 


Fertilizer  for  Small  G-ardens 

THE  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  for 
small  plots,  to  give  a  certain 
amount  per  acre,  is  as  follows: 

Pounds 
Per  Acre 

100  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot.. 

200  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot.. 

300  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot.. 

400  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot.. 

500  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot.. 

1,000  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot,. 

2,000  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot  .. 


Feet 
.10x43 
. 10x21 
.10x14 
.10x11 
.  lOx  9 
.  5x  9 
.  5x  4</g 


Kftinit* 


Nitrate  of  soda. 


Bone  meal. 


The  heavy  black  lines  unite  materials  that  should  never  be  mixed.  The  double 
lines  unite  materials  that  can  be  mixed  if  put  on  the  soil  at  once.  The  small  black 
lines  unite  materials  thaa  can  be  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand. 


to  be  equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  pure 
limestone.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  weights  to  equal  one  ton  of  lime- 
stone  1 

Weight  needed  to  equal 
one  ton  of  lime- 
Kind  -  stone.  (Lbs.) 

Limestone  . .j, .  2,000 

Hydrate  . .  1,571 

Bulk  lump  lime  .  .1,384 

Under  average  conditions  ground  lime- 


as  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Year 

New  seeding 
Second  year 
Third  year  , 


.  *  •  •  •  <  *  «  ■  ■ 

I  r«  •  •  R  K»  0  0*  _1~y  •  •  0  • 


(  •  •  «  T  *' *  *  1  «  ' 


Increase 
In  yield 
(pounds) 
.  1,223 

.w  1,513 
. . .  1,375 


In  one  demonstration  in  which  the  rec¬ 
ords  were  carried  into  the  second  rotation 


Save  the  Poultry  Manure 

A  HEN  produces  about  fifty  (50) 
pounds  of  droppings  a  year,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  is  left  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards.  These  droppings  are  very 
rich  in  fertilizing  value.  The  total  ma¬ 
nure  that  a  hen  produces  contains  abom 
13  pounds  of  organic  nitrogen,  8  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5)4  pounds  ot 
potash.  It  is  the  most  valuable  on  the 

farm.  ,  .  . 

Poultry  manure  loses  its  value  quick¬ 
ly  unless  properly  cared  for.  Road  dust 
gypsum,  and  ^even  coal  ashes  make 
good  absorbents  to  spread  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  to  absorb  any  moisture. 

V"  1  the  dropping  boards  have  beee 
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cleaned,  the  manure  should  be  put  in 
a  rain-proof  storage  box  or  spread  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  soil. 

Poultry  manure  should  not  be  mixed 
with  lime,  because  the  lime  will  react 
on  the  manure  and  liberate  the  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  gas. 

Home-Mixing  vs.  Ready -Mixed 
Fertilizer 

One  of  our  readers  asked  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question;  “I  contemplate  us¬ 
ing  5  tons  of  fertilizer  this  year.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  buy  ready  mixed  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  or  would  it  mean 
money  in  my  pocket  to  mix  my  fertiliz¬ 
er  at  home.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  mixing  fertilizer  at  home.” 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  home  mix  fertilizer  where  such 
a  small  quantity  is  involved.  In  the  first 
place  the  individual  ..ill  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  various  materials  used 
in  making  fertilizer.  The  chances  are 
if  he  is  able  to  locate  them  the  price 
would  come  to  more  than  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  the  ready  mixed  goods.  In 
addition  to  that  there  would  be  the 
labor  of  mixing  materials  to  say  nothing 
of  the  possibility  that  there  would  not 
be  a  good  mechanical  condition  exist¬ 
ing  after  the  mixture  had  stood  a  while. 

Home  mixing  of  fertilizers  may  be  a 
paying  proposition  when  a  man  can 
uc  •  large  quantities,  say  carloads,  of 
the  materials  that  go  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertilizer.  The  average  layman 
will  usually  find  that  if  he  buys  a  high 
grade  of  fertilizer  from  a  reputable 
manufacturing  company  he  -will  be  just 
as  far  ahead  in  the  end.  Some  individ¬ 
uals  have  found  that  home  mixing  has 
saved  them  money  but  usually  they  are 
extremely  heavy  users  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  mixing  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  to  get  the  right  materials  to 
mix  so  that  they  will  not  give  a  bad 
mechanical  condition  after  having  been 
in  storage  for  a  while.  Another  pro¬ 
blem  in  home  mixing  is  that  some 
chemicals  or  fertilizing  materials  do 
not  mix  well  with  others.  For  instance, 
bone  meal  and  lime  should  never  be 
mixed  together  because  they  would  re¬ 
act  and  the  fertilizing  materials  would 
b-  lost  through  the  chemical  reaction, 
atmospheric  nitrogen  being  the  lost 
material.  On  the  opposite  page  there  is 
a  diagram  showing  what  materials  can 
and, cannot  be  mixed  together  as  well  as 
those  combinations  that  are  possible 
but  must  be  applied  immediately  to  the 
soil. 


How  to  Determine  the  Number 
of  Plants  per  Acre 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  many 
'cabbage  plants  are  required  to  set  an  acre 
where  they  are  placed  3  feet  each  way. 

It  is  very  simple  to  figure  this  for  any 
planting  distance.  The  distance  between 
the  rows  is  multiplied  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  cabbage 
where  it  is  set  3  by  3  feet,  we  would 
multiply  3  feet  between  the  rows  by  3  feet, 
the  space  between  the  plants  in  the  row, 
giving  us  9  square  feet. 

This  figure  is  divided  into  43.560  square 
feet  (the  number  of  square  feet  in  an 
acre).  Cabbage  set  3  feet  by  3  would  give 
us,  4,800  plants  per  acre,  assuming  that 
the  acre  is  full  to  the  margin.  The  square 
acre  contains  little  less  than  209  feet  on 
'all  sides. 


Rule  for  Estimating  Hay 

Hay  is  often  sold  in  the  mow  or  stack 
where  the  weight  has  to  be  estimated. 
For  this  purpose  400  cubic  feet  of  hay 
is  considered  a  ton.  The  actual  weight 
of  400  cubic  feet  of  hay  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  hay,  time  of 
cutting,  position  in  the  mow,  etc.  For 
making  an  estimate  in  a  given  case  multi¬ 
ply  together  the  length,  breadth  and  height 
of  the  mow  or  stack  in  feet  and  divide 
jthe  product  by  400.  The  quotient  will 
he  the  number  of  tons. 


Measuring  Corn  in  Bulk 

Two  cubic  feet  of  sound,  dry  corn  in 
the  ear  will  make  a  bushel  shelled.  To 
get  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib 
of  com  in  the  ear,  measure  the  length, 
breadth  and  height  of  the  crib,  inside  of 
the  rail ;  multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  height; 
ffien  divide  the  product  by  two,  and  you 
have  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  crib. 


Not  to  Use  Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone  is  False  Economy 

YOUR  increased  clover  hay  alone  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
limestoning  your  land.  And  every  good  farmer  knows  that  larger 
yields  throughout  the  rotation  always  follow  a  good  catch  of  clover. 

Jk  CALC  IT E  BRAND~W _ _ 

'  » 


MICH  IGAN  LIMESTONE 


- **€  OVER  99%  PURE 

Lime  your  soil  with  Michigan  Limestone 

You  can  do  it  at  the  least  cost,  with  the  least  labor  and  with  the  best  results 

A  ton  of  Michigan  Limestone  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  any  other  limestone  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  more  lime  oxide  and  is  softer  stone  and  thus  more  quickly  and 
completely  soluble  in  the  soil. 

Send  for  booklet — "Sweetening  Sour  Soils** 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

COAL  &  IRON  EXCHANGE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  World.  Capacity  1800  tons  per  day. 


PURE  CARBONATE 
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guaranteed  10, 000 
miles.  29^4^9- ' 


Compare  these  prices 
on  tires  with  those  asked 


WHERE  else  can  you  buy  an  over-size  cord 
tire  guaranteed  for  12,000  miles  for  as  little  as 
$  10.49  ?  Think  of  it — less  than  l/lO  of  a  cent  per  mile ! 
You  can’t  buy  more  tire  satisfaction  anywhere! 

That  is  the  guarantee  that  The  Charles  William 
Stores  make  to  you.  And  we  not  only  believe . . . 
but  we  guarantee  that  no  tire  made  will  deliver  so 
many  miles  at  so  little  cost  per  mile  as  a  Regent. 

How  we  are  able  to  do  it,  is  easy  to  understand. 
We  buy  at  the  bottom  of  the  market — we  have 
the  Regent  built  in  our  own  moulds  and  to  our 
own  specifications  .  . .  and  we  give  our  customers 
the  benefit. 

The  reason  we  are  able  to  make  so  liberal  a  guar¬ 


antee  is  because  the  Regent  is  made  of  the  finest 
materials  by  skilled  workmen,  in  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  country 

You  can  have  confidence  in  the  Regent. 

Mail  your  order  for  Regents  NOW  —  our  repu¬ 
tation  for  square  dealing  protects  you — ask  for 

2  E  2012  H  Regent  Over-Size  Cord  Tire, 
Size  30x3%  Clincher,  Price  $10.49  •  •  •  and 

get  the  greatest  tire  value  of  today. 

2  E  2068  H  Regent  Balloon  Cord,  29x4.40, 
Price  $12.95. 

1}  by  parcel  post  include  amount  of  charges  extra 
Other  tire  sizes  at  proportionately  low  prices  are  In  our 
bigCatalog  for  Spring  andiSummer — look  now  It  will  pay 
you.  If  you  haven’t  a  catalog  write  TODAY. it’s  FREE. 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES)  Inc.)  106  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
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A  Good  Side  Delivery  Rake 
Plus  a  First-Class  Tedder 

TWO  machines  at  the  price  of  one  is  what  you  actually  get  in 
the  Massey-Harris  No.  3  Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder. 
By  simply  moving  a  lever,  it  can  be  converted  from  a  side 
delivery  rake  into  a  tedder  that  shakes  up  the  hay  for  the  sun  and 
wind  to  air  cure.  Saves  valuable  storage  space  because  you  have 
only  one  tool  to  shelter. 


Massey  -  Harris 

No.  2  Rake  Bar  Loader 

meets  the  needs  of  the  farmer  who 
prefers  a  raker  hat  type  loader.  It 
loads  from  the  lightest  swath  or  from 
a  heavy  windrow.  The  hay  is  pushed 
well  forward  where  it  can  be  handled 
by  one  man. 


Massey  *  Harris 

Cylinder  Loader 

is  built  for  loading  hay  quickly  from 
the-windrow  without  breaking  off  the 
leaves.  The  Loader  hitches  to  the 
wagon  without  any  lifting.  It  travels 
over  rough  ground  without  “whip¬ 
ping”. 
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The  Massey-Harris  Catalog  pictures  and  describes 
these  labor-saving  machines,  also  the  Massey-Harris 
Mowers.  Write  for  it  today. 

There’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near  you;  ask  us  for  l\is  name. 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc. 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 


i 


Dept.  A 


Batavia,  New  York 
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“ Good  Equipment  Makes 
a  Good  Farmer  Better’ 
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Take  Advantage  of  These 
Special  Offers 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk). 
Wonderful  values.  61  years  in  business  as¬ 
sures  a  square  deal.  Write  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog  (No.  426)  today. 


Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me.  Est.  1858 


“SPECIAL” 

AN  ORCHARD  FOR  $1.00 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  parcel  post- 
you  12  choice  Apple  trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  6  Peach,  best  varieties.  True  to 
name.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers 
and  get  our  free  catalog-. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Eaton,  O. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Bax  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  108,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box 241  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  20  varieties 


and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

H.  H.  BENNING, 


Stocky  plants 
FREE. 

CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

THE 

ONE  SPRAY  CONTROL 

For  Aphis,  Scale 
&  Red  Mite 

Send  for  booklet 

SUN  OIL  CO.  Phila,  Pa. 
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LEARN— 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  of  character  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  30.  If  you  are  ambitious,  willing  to 
learn,  physically  and  morally  fit,  love  nature,  like 
to  travel  and  want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men — 

Write  today  for  particulars  to 

THE  BARTLETT 
CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  training  of  tree  experts 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Under  direction  of  the 

F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Next  Class  Begins  in  March 

l  _ / 


Grew  Your  Own  Dairy  Feed 

SOW  THE  FAMOUS  “GENESEE  VALLEY”  MIXTURE 

Flax  Seed,  Canada  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley. 
Yields  50  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Makes  a  balanced 
ration  with  clover  hay  or  bean  pods.  Send  for  sample, 
Information  and  price  delivered  at  your  station. 

LIVONIA  SEED  &  PRODUCE  CO.  LIVONIA,  N.  Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  C,Freedonla,N.Y. 
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More  Fruit  and  Crop  Helps 


Recommended  Small  Fruit 
Varieties 

Red  Raspberries — Early  June,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Perfection.  -  Late  Cuthbert-Her- 
bert. 

Black  Raspberries — Early:  Eureka, 
Kansas.  Midseason:  Diamond.  Late: 
Gregg. 

Purple  Raspberries  —  Columbian, 
Schaffer. 

Strawberries — Varieties  marked  (*) 
are  imperfect.  Senator  Dunlap,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Warfield  (*),  William  Belt,  Glen 
Mary  (*),  Stevens  Late  Champion, 
Everbearing:  Progressive,  Superb. 

Grapes — Early:  Moore’s  Early.  Late: 
Concord,  Sheridan,  Catawba,  (Red), 
Niagara  (White),  Delaware  (Red), 
Worden. 

Blackberries — Early:  Agawam,  Eldor¬ 
ado.  Midseason:  Erie,  Snyder,  Briton. 
Late:  New  Rochelle. 

Dewberries — Lucretia. 

Gooseberries  —  Downing,  Pearl,  Jos- 
selyn. 

Currants — Red:  Cherry,  Fay,  Per¬ 
fection.  White:  White  Imperial,  White 
Grape. 

Waxes  for  Grafting-  and  for 
Covering  Wounds 

THE  following  wax,  which  is  slightly 
softer,  may  be  applied  more  con¬ 
veniently  in  cold  weather  : — 

Resin,  4  parts  by  weight 
Beeswax,  2  parts  by  weight 
Linseed  oil,  1  pint 

Melt  all  together  gradually,  turn  into 
cold  water  and  work  as  above.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  impurities  contained  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  its  use  is  not  recommended  for 
grafting  wax.  In  general  the  tallow  is  to 
be  preferred. 


Yield-Tables 

Average  full  yields  per  acre  of  various 
crops. 

Apples — A  tree  20  to  30  years  old 
may  be  expected  to  yield  from  25  to  40 
bushels  every  alternate  year. 

Beans,  Green  or  Snap — 75  to  125 
bushels. 

Beans,  Lima — 75  to  100  bushels  of 
dry  beans. 

Beets — 400  to  700  bushels. 

Carrots — 400  to  700  bushels. 

Corn — 50  to  75  bushels,  shelled. 
Cranberry — 100  to  300  bushels.  900 
bushels  have  been  reported. 

Cucumber — About  150,000  fruits  per 
acre. 

Egg-plant — 1  or  2  large  fruits  to  the 
plant  for  the  large  sorts  like  New  York 
Purple,  and  from  3  to  8  fruits  for  the 
smaller  varieties. 

Gooseberry — 100  bushels. 

Grape — 3  to  5  tons.  Good  raisin  vine¬ 
yards  in  California,  15  years  old,  will 
produce  from  10  to  12  tons. 

Onion,  from  seed — 300  to  800  bushels. 
600  bushels  is  a  large  average  yield. 
Parsnips — 500  to  800  bushels. 

Pea,  green  in  pod — 100  to  150  bushels. 
Peach — in  full  bearing,  a  peach  tree 
should  produce  from  5  to  10  bushels. 

Pear — A  tree  20  to  25  years  old 
should  give  from  25  to  45  bushels. 
Pepper — 30,000  to  50,000  fruits. 

Plum — 5  to  8  bushels  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  average  crop  for  an  average 
tree. 

Potato — 100  to  300  bushels. 

Raspberry  and  blackberry — 50  to  100 

bushels. 

Spinach — 200  barrels. 

Strawberry — 75  to  250  or  even  300 
bushels. 

Tomato — 8  to  16  tons. 

Turnip — 600  to  1000  bushels. 

Recommended  Varieties  of 
Garden  Crops 

Asparagus — Palmetto,  Washington. 
Bean,  green  snap — Stringless  Greenpod, 
Refugee. 

Bean,  wax  snap — Pencilpod,  Brittle 
Wax,  Refugee  Wax. 

Bean,  green  shell — Dwarf  Horticultural. 
Beet — Crosby’s  Egyptian,  Detroit  Dark 
-  Red. 

Brussels  sprouts— Long  Island  Improv¬ 
ed. 

Cabbage — Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Cop¬ 
enhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Savoy,  Red. 

Carrot — Chantenay,  Danvers. 
Cauliflower — Snowball,  Erfurt. 

Celery — Golden  Self-Blanching,  Easy 


Blanching,  Giant  Pascal,  Emperor. 

Chard — Lucullus. 

Cucumber,  Davis  Perfect. 

Eggplant — Black  Beauty,  New  York 
Purple. 

Endive — Broad  Leaved  Batavian,  White 
Curled. 

Kale — Dwarf  Scotch. 

Kohl-rabi — Early  White  Vienna,  Early 
Purple  Vienna. 

Lettuce,  leaf — Grand  Rapids,  Prize 
Head. 

Lettuce,  crisp-head — New  York  or 
Wonderful,  Iceberg. 

Lettuce,  butter-head — May  King,  Big 
Boston,  Salamander. 

Lettuce,  romaine  or  cos — Paris  White, 

Leek — American  Flag. 

Muskmelon — Bender’s  Surprise,  Emer* 
aid  Gem,  Hackensack. 

Onion,  green — Egyptian  or  Tree,  White 
Set. 

Onion,  dry  bulbs — Yellow  Globe  Dan^ 
vers,  Southport  Red,  Yellow  and 
White  Globes.  . 

Parsley — Moss  Curled. 

Parsnip — Guerande  or  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas — Alaska,  Gradus,  Telephone. 

Pepper,  sweet — Bull  Nose,  Ruby  King, 

Potato — Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler,  Ear-; 
ly  Ohio,  Early  Six- Weeks,  Green 
Mountain,  Rural  Ne-w  Yorker  No.  2, 

Radish — Early  Scarlet  Globe,  Hail 
Stone,  Icicle,  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top, 

Rhubarb— Victoria. 

Rutabaga — American  Purple  Top  or 
Long  Island  Improved. 

Salsify — Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach— Bloomsdale,  Long  Standing, 
King  of  Denmark,  New  Zealand  (for 
summer) . 

Squash,  winter — Hubbard,  Delicious 
Bush  Scallop  or  Patty-pan. 

Squash,  winter — Hubbard  Delicious. 

Sweet  Corn — Golden  Bantam,  Early 
Crosby,  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Tomato — Bonny  Best,  Earliana,  Globe, 

Turnip — Extra  Early  Milan,  Purple  Top 
Strap  Leaf,  Golden  Ball. 

Watermelon — Fordhook  Early,  Kleck« 
ley  Sweets  (late). 


Vegetable  Seed  Table 


PLEASE  note  that  the  figures  given 
in  this  table  are  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  changes  under  varying  condition# 
of  growth,  harvest  and  storage.  They 
will  also  vary  somewhat  according  to 
variety.  The  figures  represent  aver¬ 
ages. 
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Asparagus  . 

9(1 

3-4 

1,000 

32 

Beans  . 

90 

2-3 

100 

30 

Beet  . 

80 

4-5 

1,750 

10 

Beet,  mangel  . . , 

80 

4 

1,200 

10 

Brussels  sprouts 

85 

4-5 

6,500 

24 

Cabbage  . 

85 

4 

5,000 

24 

Carrot  . 

75 

3-5 

14,000 

12 

Cauliflower  . 

75 

4-6 

14,000 

24 

Celery  . 

80 

3-4 

100,000 

16 

Collards  . 

88 

3 

4,500 

24 

Com,  sweet . 

85 

3 

125 

23 

Cucumber  ...... 

85 

5-7 

1,000 

18 

Eggplant  . 

75 

4-7 

5,000 

18 

Endive  . 

80 

5-8 

13,500 

12 

Kale  . 

85 

4-6 

7,500 

24 

Kohlrabi  . 

85 

3-5 

7,000 

24 

Leek  . 

80 

1-3 

8,000 

18 

Lettuce  . 

90 

4-6 

16,000 

14 

Mellon,  musk  . . . 

85 

5-7 

1,200 

12 

Melon,  water  . . . 

85 

5-7 

225 

16 

Mustard  . 

85 

3-7 

18,000 

30 

Okra  . 

85 

1-4 

425 

20 

Onion  . 

80 

1-3 

12,500 

16 

Parsley  . 

70 

1-3 

17,500 

12 

Parsnip  . 

75 

1-3 

2,800 

10 

Peas  . 

90 

1-3 

50-150 

30 

Pepper  . 

75 

2-4 

4,000 

16 

Pumpkin  . 

90 

4 

100 

9 

Radish  . 

90 

4-6 

5,000 

24 

Salsify  . 

75 

1-3 

4,500 

12 

Spinach  . 

80 

3-6 

3,000 

14 

Squash,  summer 

90 

4 

300 

20 

Squash,  winter 

90 

4 

125 

14 

Tomato  . 

85 

3-6 

7,500 

10 

Turnip  . 

90 

4-6 

10,000 

24 
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5-10 

7-10 


5-10 

8-18 

5-10 

10-20 

5-10 

5-  8 

6- 10 
8-14 
5-10 
4-  8 


6-  8 
6-10 
6-10 

4-  8 

5-  8 
7-10 

\0-20 

6- 10 
9-14 


3-  6 
7-12 
5-10 
5-10 

5- 10 

6- 12 

4-  8 


How  To  Inoculate  Legumes 

INOCULATION  may  be  accomplish* 
ed  by  three  different  methods: 

1.  Pure  cultures.  Commercial  prepar¬ 
ations  to  be  used  according  to  direction! 
furnished  with  the  culture. 

2.  Transfer  of  soil.  Take  soil  from  * 
well  inoculated  field  where  some  legume 
has  been  grown  just  previously.  Scat- 
er  300  to  500  pounds  of  this  soil  over  a* 
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fertilizer  prices 


these  of  themselves  represent  genuine  values  and 


r 


from  the  price- per- ton, 
Brand  are  conclusively 


the  idea  that 
desirability  is  all  wrong. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  fertilizer  buyers  to  get  away 
until  the  more  material  and  all-essential  features  of  a  given 
studied . 

You  know  yourselves  that  the  welfare  of  your  soil  and  intended  crops  are  deserving  of  your  first 
and  most  careful  consideration ,  the  best  that’s  in  you.  Before  buying  plant  foods  delve  into  thewhys 
and  wherefors , — insist  upon  knowing  of  what  and  how  a  Brand  is  composed  in  every  last  detail . 

IT  IS  YOUR  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  AND  OUR  OBLIGATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY  TO  HAVE  YOU  KNOW. 

Assemble  all  possible  information  for  comparison ,  select  those  compositions  which  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  materials  and  balance ,  best  adapt  themselves  to  .your  soil  and  crops,— then ,  and 
only  then  should  the  element  of  price  come  in.  Outstanding  merit  of  the  goods  for  most  profitable 
crop  production  and  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  manufacturer  is  THE  thing,  price  next. 

Go  to  any  fertilizer  factory, — come  to  ours,  and  see  for  yourselves  what  goes  in  at  the  different  places 
to  make  an  analysis.  Anyone  can  make  cheap  fertilizers,  but  we  invariably  stand  for  bigger ,  better  and  more 
prosperous  agriculture,  and  for  the  fullfillment  of  that  high  purpose  we  continue  the  production  of  the  best 
fertilizers  that  can  be  made , — the  ** fertilizers  that  fertilize*  * . 

Be  a  real  fertilizer  buyer  rather  than  a  check-writer  for  mere  prices  with  a  string  of  cash  and  quantity  discounts, 
with  you  and  show  you  a  new  standard  of  fertilization  and  individual  service. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


Let  us  co-operate 


acre  and  harrow  into  soil,  choosing  a 
cloud}'  day  if  possible. 

3.  Seed  inoculation  with  soil. 

Inoculation  for  Legumes 

|N  THE  grouping  below  any  one 
1  legume  in  a  group  will,  if  it  has 
nodules  on  its  roots,  inoculate  for  any 
other  legume  in  the  same  group,  but  so 
far  as  we  know  for  no  legume  in  any 
other  group: 

Group  1 — Red  clover,  crimson  clover, 
ulsike  clover,  white  clover,  -hop  clover. 

Group  2 — Alfalfa,  bur  clover,  sweet  clover, 
tnelilotus  or  black  medic. 

Group  3 — Vetches,  Canadian  field  peas, 
Barden  peas  and  sweet  peas. 

Group  4 — Soybeans. 

Group  5 — Garden  beans. 

Group  6 — Cowpeas,  iespedeza,  beggar- 
Weed,  peanuts,  partridge  peas,  lima  and 
velvet  beans. 


Repairing  Hotbed  Sash 

LJOMEMADE  putty  for  use  on  hotbed 
A  sashes  and  other  places  can  be  easily 
tnade  by  mixing  the  following. 

One  pint  raw  linseed  oil,  5-8  pound  white 
lead  and  4  pounds  whiting.  Mix  the  lead 
and  oil  and  stir  in  enough  of  the  whiting 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Pour  this  material 
on  a  board  or  other  hard  surface,  which 
has  been  sprinkled  with  enough  whiting 
to  prevent  the  mixture  from  sticking. 
Knead  the  mixture  just  as  though  dough 
was  being  made,  adding  whatever  amount 
of  whiting  is  needed  to  give  it  the  desired 
consistency.  When  made  in  this  way,  it 
will  stay  soft  almost  indefinitely  if  it  is 
kept  covered  with  water.  Use  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  tighten  up  the  glass  on  the  hot¬ 
bed  sash.  Clean  up  the  frames  and  paint 
them,  and  their  life  will  be  considerably 
prolonged.  Any  good  paint  will  do,  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  paint 
being  quite  satisfactory. 


How  to  Test  Soil  for  Acidity 

QECURE  sensitive  Litmus  paper. 

(This  may  be  secured  from  the  Soils 
Department  of  the  State  College  at  Ith¬ 
aca  or  may  be  purchased  at  a  drug¬ 
store).  It  should  be  sensitive  enough 
so  that  it  will  turn  pink  if  held  tightly 
between  one’s  moist  fingers.  Buy  an 
ounce  or  two  of  potassium  nitrate  and 
dissolve  as  much  as  will  dissolve  in  a 
sinall  amount  of  water.  Take  a  handful 
ot  soil  to  be  tested,  moisten  with  the 


potassium  nitrate  solution,  make  the 
soil  into  a  ball,  divide  it  and  put  a  strip 
of  litmus  paper  between  the  halves. 
Leave  it  for  about  thirty  minutes.  If  the 
paper  turns  pink  it  indicates  a  need  for 
lime. 

The  need  of  a  soil  for  lime  can  be 
also  detected  by  the  failure  of  legumes 
and  the  presence  of  weeds  such  as  dev¬ 
ils  paint  brush,  sorrel,  ferns,  etc. 


Maturity — Tables 

Time  required  for  maturity  of  different 
garden  crops,  reckoned  from  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds. 

Days  From 
Seed 


Beans,  string  . . .  45-65 

Beans,  shell  . . .  60-70 

Beets,  turnip  . 65 

Beets,  long  blood  . 150 

Cabbage,  early  .  105 

Cabbage,  late  . . .  150 

Cauliflower  . .  110 

Corn  . 75 

Eggplant  . 150-160 

Lettuce  . 65 

Melon,  water  . 120-140 

Melon,  musk  . 120-140 

Onion  . 135-150 

Pepper  . 140-150 

Pumpkin  . 100-125 

Radish  . . .  30-45 

Squash,  summer  . 60-65 

Squash,  winter  .  125 

Tomatoes  . . .  150 

Turnips  .  60-70 


Time  required,  from  setting,  for  fruit- 
plants  to  bear.  (For  northern  and 
central  latitudes). 

Apple — 3  to  5  years.  Good  crop  in  about 
10  to  18  years. 

Apple,  on  paradise  stocks,  good  crops  In 
4  to  5  years. 

Blackberry — 1  year.  Good  crops  in  2  and 
3  years. 

Citrous  fruits  (oranges,  lemons,  etc.) — 

2  to  3  years.  Good  crop  2  or  3  years  later. 
Cranberry— 3  years  gives  a  fair  crop. 
Currant — 1  year.  Good  crops  in  2  and 

3  years. 

Gooseberry — 1  year.  Good  crops  In  2  and 
3  years. 

Grape — Fair  crop  in  4  years. 

Peach — 2  years.  Good  crop  in  4  and  5 
years. 

Pear — 3  or  4  years.  Fair  crop  in  6  to  12 
years;  dwarfs  in  5  to  7  years. 

Persimmon,  or  Kaki — 1  to  3  years. 
Quince— 2  years.  Good  crop  in  4  years. 
Raspberry — 1  year.  Good  crop  In  2  and 
3  years. 

Plum — 3  years.  Good  crop  In  5  or  6 
years. 

Strawberry — 1  year.  Heaviest  crop 

usually  in  2  years. 


Cornell  No.  12 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  second  year  we  have  successfully  raised  at  Fishkill 
Farms  Cornell  No.  12  Seed  Corn.  I  am  offering  this  for  sale  at 
$4.00  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
located  on  the  Central  New  England  Railroad. 

I  asked  Professor  Frank  P.  Bussell  of  Cornell  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  to  give  me  a  short  history  of  this  seed  corn,  and  the  following 
is  an  extract  from  his  letter: 

“Cornell  No.  12  is  a  yellow  dent  variety  developed  by  ear-to- 
row  breeding  from  Funk’s  Ninety  Day.  The  original  history  of 
the  Funk  corn  is  unknown  to  us  though  I  think  I  can  get  data  on  it. 

The  first  planting  of  the  com  in  this  state  was  done  in  1907 
and  it  was  grown  here  in  Saratoga  County  in  1908  and  1909.  In 
1910  a  part  of  it  was  taken  to  the  Seth  Low  farm  in  Westchester 
County,  and  under  the  direction  of  men  in  this  department,  ear-to- 
row  selection  was  practiced  until  1915.  Since  that  time  only  field 
selection  has  been  used. 

The  Cornell  No.  12  is  an  excellent  silage  variety  for  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  and  is  recommended  in  corn  growing  areas  up  to 
1200  feet  elevation.  It  produces  a  good  green  tonnage  per  acre, 
giving  in  eighteen  carefully  conducted  field  tests,  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  an  average  green  weight  of  13.2  tons  per  acre,  of  which 
3.3  tons  was  dry  matter  of  which  2245  pounds  was  grain.  It  ma¬ 
tures  usually  to  the  dough  or  glazed  stage  by  the  time  of  ensiling 
and  we  consider  it  a  very  desirable  variety  from  this  standpoint. 

In  some  areas  of  the  state  it  is  a  desirable  variety  to  grow  for 
grain  purposes.  In  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  and  in  other  southerly 
areas  of  the  state  it  has  given  excellent  yields  of  mature  grain.  The 
ear  is  of  good  size,  tapers  slightly  and  is  deep  kernelled.  The  cob 
is  of  medium  size  and  usually  red,  though  an  ear  with  white  cob 
is  occasionally  found.  The  variety  yields  well  from  the  grain  stand¬ 
point.” 

The  New  York  State  Improvement  Cooperative  Association 
reports  and  certifies  to  the  following  analysis  of  my  Cornell  No,  12 
Seed  Corn: 


PURITY _ 99.9% 

BROKEN  KERNELS _ trace 

INERT  MATTER _ .1% 

GERMINATION,  FEB.  1926  _ 96.0% 


I  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  for  this  corn  at  $4.00  per  bushel 
at  the  office  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 
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Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Vhe  Springtime  Conditioner 

Springtime  is  the  time  that  farm  stock 
are  out  of  fix.  A  long  winter  diet  on  dry 
feed — woody  timothy  hay,  corn  fodder  and 
other  roughage — tells  in  ill  condition; 
blood  out  of  order  and  worm  pestilence. 

Give  their  systems  a  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing  with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

It  will  put  your  cows  in  trim  for  summer 
milking.  Excellent  for  cows  at.  calving. 
Feed  it  before  freshing.  It  will  relieve 
your  brood  sows  of  constipation,  all  hogs 
of  worms.  It  will  put  your  young  stock, 
calves  and  shoats,  in  fine^condition  for 
summer  gains. 

Fit  your  team  for  spring  work  with  a 
course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  It  gives 
them  strength  and  endurance.  You  can 
feel  it  on  the  lines. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal,  and  ewes  at 
lambing  time. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 

(Except  in  the  far  Wetl,  South  and  Canada ) 

Honest  Goods — -Honest  Price.  Why  Pay 
More  ? 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the  ' 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Qhio 


Down  After  Trial 

(and  easy  monthly  payments) 

for  this  COMPLETE 

Milker 

(  Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included.') 
Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use— nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right 
into  your  oivn  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails 
to  handle  and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a 
moment  to  pump  by  hand  if  desired  .  Astound¬ 
ing  rock  bottom  price — because  it’s  so  sim¬ 
ple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you  and  for  your 
cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 


Free  Trial 

A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  one  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just  move  the 
PAGEinand  start  milking!  No  bother,  no  ex¬ 
pense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Yes,  we’ll  make  that 
milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  you  use  it. 


FREE  Book 

on  MILKING — 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts— an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  tnal  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  coupon. 


jiiimiiiimmiiiiiimMimiiiiiiimiiiiiimimiimmammiimMa 
:  D9>,a  r* rt  400  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

:  Burton  Page  t.O.,  Dept.  4503  Chicago,  in. 

5  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
S  of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
jj  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 

How  many  cows  have  you? - - 

s 

s  Name - - - - — - - - - ........ 

|  ' _ 

S 


Also  send  m.  your  Agents  Offer  0 


Common  Diseases  and  Parasit 

es  of  Sheep 

CAUSE 

SYMPTOMS 

TREATMENT 

Black  Leg 

Caused  by  bacilli. 
Infected  through 
punches  of  the  skin 
through  thorns  or 
burrs 

Swellings  or  tumors  on 
the  skin  which  increase 
rapidly  in  size  and 
spread;  lameness,  high 
fever,  increased  respira¬ 
tion  and  depression. 
Usually  terminates 
fatally 

Only  treatment  is  pre. 
vention  through  injec¬ 
tion  of  black  leg  vac¬ 
cine. 

Tetanus 

(Lockjaw) 

Caused  by  bacillus 
tetani,  which  en¬ 
ters  .the  animals 
through  wounds 
contaminated  with 
Infected  soil. 

Stiffness;  nose  held 

high;  tail  elevated;  back 
arched.  Spasdomic 
contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body. 
Animal  lies  on  side 
with  legs  rigidly  ex¬ 
tended. 

Disease  usually  fatal,' 
Anti-tetanus  serum,  if 
injected  early,  may 
save  sheep,  but  the' 
treatment  is  expensive. 
Entire  flock  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  diseased 
quarters. 

Lip  and  Leg 
Ulcerations 
(Sore  mouth 
and  contag¬ 
ious  Foot 

Rot) 

Bacilli  enters 
through  abrasions 
of  skin. 

Sores  or  lesions  on  lips 
and  muzzle;  in  some 
flocks  on  the  legs;  or 
both.  Losses  may  reach 
as  high  as  30  per  cent 
of  the  flock. 

Local  antiseptics  used 
early  and  applied  ener¬ 
getically. 

Foot  Rot — non- 
contagious 
''■(  Fouls) 

Caused  by  pastur¬ 
ing  sheep  in 
swamps  or  accum¬ 
ulation  of  foul 
stuff  in  foot  cleft 

Lameness. 

Remove  foul  matter, 
clean,  and  treat  with 
antiseptic. 

Lamb  Scours 
(Infectious 
Diarrhea) 

Bacilli  from  dirty 
pens  or  contami¬ 
nated  ground;  cold 
and  rain  make 
lambs  predisposed 
to  infection. 

Appear  in  from  1  to  3 
days  after  birth.  Lamb 
stops  feeding,  lies  down, 
feces  yellowish  or  gray¬ 
ish  white  and  often 
tinged  with  blood.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  from  simple 
diarrhea  by  rapid 
spreading  through  flock. 

Isolate  affected  lamb. 
Give  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
Castor  oil  and  an  in¬ 
ternal  antiseptic  such 
as  salicylic  in  doses  of 
1-3  teaspoonful  daily. 
Anti  white  scour  serum 
injected  shortly  after 
birth  is  a  preventative. 
Special  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  clean, 
disinfected  quarters. 

Joint  III  of 
Lambs 

Caused  by  infec¬ 
tion  through  torn 
navel  cord. 

Within  forty-eight  hours 
after  birth.  Navel  cord 
swells.  Animal  is  dull, 
lies  down,  does  not 
feed.  Stiffness  and 

swelling  of  the  hocks 
and  Joints. 

Treatment  is  difficult. 
To  prevent  disease 
pregnant  ewes  should 
be  placed  in  clean,  dis¬ 
infected  quarters  with 
fresh  straw.  Wash  navel 
cord  of  new  lamb  with 
10  per  cent  carbolic 
acid  solution  or  5  per 
cent  compound  solution 
of  cresol  at  Birth  and 
repeat  daily  for  three 
days 

Sheep  Pox 

Caused  by  living 
virus,  inhaled  in 
dust  and  air  con¬ 
taining  pox  scab 
material. 

High  fever;  general 
disturbance;  round  red 
spots  on  skin  free  from 
or  lightly  covered  with 
wool.  Animal  gives  off 
repulsive  odor.  Disease 
lasts  about  3  or  4  weeks 
with  mortality  of  from 
5  to  10  per  cent. 

Kill  the  first  animal  af¬ 
fected. 

Wool  Eating 

Occurs  when  sheep 
are  confined  in 
winter. 

Eating  of  wool  from 
other  sheep. 

Remove  animals  that  do 
it  from  the  flock  and 
give  whole  flock  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Sore  Eyes 

There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes. 

Often  caused  by 
dust,  seeds  or  po- 
len,  or  by  catarrh. 

Self-evident. 

Remove  any  foreign 
matter.  Wash  the  eyes 
with  3  per  cent  solution 
of  boric  acid  or  with 
several  drops  of  14  per 
cent  solution  of  argy- 
rol.  Treatments  should 
be  given  twice  a  day 
and  animal  kept  in 
dark  place  if  possible. 

Nasal  Catarrh 
(Snuffles) 

Exposure  to  damp¬ 
ness  or  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  particularly 
after  shearing. 

Characterized  by  dis¬ 
charge  of  fluid  from 
nostrils  and  eyes. 

Warm  shelter.  Wash 

nostrils  with  2  per  cent 
solution  of  cresol  or  coal 
tar  disinfectant. 

Bronchitis 

Exposure  or  may 
follow  catarrh,  or 
may  be  due  to 
worms  in  the  air 
passages. 

Coughing.  Discharge 
from  nose  and  mouth. 

Warm  quarters,  and 
pine  tar  smeared  over 
the  nostrils. 

Choking 

Caused  by  lodging 
of  root  or  other 
foreign  matter  in 
the  gullet. 

Difficult  breathing; 
head  stretched;  at¬ 

tempts  ter  swallow  or  to 
vomit;  bloating 

Remove  obstruction 
with  fingers  or  instru¬ 
ment,  or  force  it  up  by 
outside  pressure;  if 
this  cannot  be  done, 
use  linseed  oil  and  push 
the  obstruction  down 
by  a  rubber  tube  or  a 
stout  looped  wire.  >' 
finally  unsuccessful 
slaughter  the  sheep  im¬ 
mediately. 

Bioating 

« 

Heavy  or  Improper 
feeding  on  green 
feeds  when  wet  or 
frosted,  or  on 
frozen  fruits,  cab¬ 
bage,  turnips,  etc. 
These  feeds  fre- 
ment  and  distend 
the  abdomen. 

Self-evident.  Death  re¬ 
sults  from  suffocation. 

In  acute  cases  puncture 
the  flank  in  its  most 
prominent  part  with 
clean  trocar  and  can¬ 
nula.  A  small  rubber 
tube  passed  down  the 
gullet  may  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Admin 
ister  stimulants  (to  the 
sheep,  not  the  man!) 

Sheep  Tick 

Tick  Is  a  blood  sucker 
causing  irritation,  loss 
of  blood,  interference 
with  feeding  and  re¬ 
duced  vitality.  They 

live  in  the  wool.  They 
may  be  easily  found  by 
parting  the  wool.  May 
be  suspected  when 
sheep  bite,  scratch,  or 
rub  themselves. 

Keep  ticky  sheep  away 
from  infested  quarters 
for  at  least  2  months. 
A  strong  solution  of 
coal  tar  dip  should  also 
be  used. 

Stomach  Worms 

Dullness;  usually  diar¬ 
rhea.  Paleness  of  the 
skin  and  linings  of  the 
mouth  and  eyelids. 

Remove  infested  sheep] 
also  the  manure  front 
Infested  sheep  Is 
dangerous.  Doctor  witre 
1  per  cent  solution  ot 
copper  sulphate  in 
water.  A  satisfactory 

dose  Is  about  3  ounces 
for  sheep  and  half  a* 
much  for  young  lamb*. 
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How  to  Figure  the  Contents  of 
a  Silo 

figuring  the  contents  of  a  silo  would 
he  a  very  simple  matter  if  the  silo  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  air  or  water  or  rocks; 
bat  silage  packs  down,  so  that  the  higher 
the  silo  the  greater  the  pressure  on 
the  bottom  layers,  which  means  that  there 
are  more  pounds  to  the  square  foot  at  the 
botton  of  the  silo  than  at  the  top.  The 
time  of  filling  the  silo  and  the  condition 
of  the  corn  also  cause  a  variation  of  the 
weight. 

However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
weight  of  the  average  silage  at  the  various 
depths  of  a  cubic  foot.  Another  and  more 
complete  table  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page.  The  first  figure  indicates 
the  feet  and  the  second  the  number  of 
pounds:  10-26;  12-27  ;  14-29;  16-3054 ; 

18-32;  20-33^;  22-34  5/8;  24-36;  26-37^4 ; 
28-38  1/3;  30-39  5/8;  32-40  5/8;  34-41M; 
36-42%;  38-44;  40-45;  42-46;  44-47; 
46-48;  50-50;  60-54. 

An  Illustration  Worked  Out 

Now  let  us,  for  an  illustration,  figure  the 
contents  in  a  silo  12  feet  in  diameter,  40 
feet  high,  containing  36  feet  of  silage, 
after  the  silage  has  settled.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  get  the  area  of  the  bottom. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  the  old  arith¬ 
metic  rule  that  the  area  of  any  circle  is 
obtained  by  squaring  the  radius  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  by  3.14x6.  Putting  it  another  way, 
the  area  is  figured  by  multiplying  half  the 
diameter  by  itself  and  &cn  by  3.1416.  The 
diameter  of  this  silo  is  12  feet.  The  radius 
therefore,  is  6  feet,  and  6  times  6  times 
3.1416  gives  113.1  square  feet. 

Multiplying  this  area  of  113. 1  square 
feet  by  36  feet  (the  depth  of  the  silage), 
gives  4,071.6  cubic  feet  of  silage.  By 
consulting  the  above  table,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  number  of  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
when  the  height  of  silage  is  36  feet,  is 
42%  pounds.  Therefore,  if  we  multiply 
4,071.6  cubic  feet  Ly  42%  we  find  that  the 
silo  contains,  in  round  numbers,  174,000 
pounds.  Dividing  by  2,000  gives  8 7  tons. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  16  feet  have 
been  fed  off  and  you  desire  to  know  the 
remaining  tonage.  By  consulting  the 
table  it  will  be  found  that  16  feet  of  silage 
averages  over  30%  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot 
Therefore,  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic 
feet— 1,809.6— by  30%,  we  have  53,175 
pounds  fed  out.  The  cubic  content  of 
1,809.6  is  obtained  by  multiplying  one-half 
tiie  diameter  (6  feet),  by  itself,  then  by 
3.14x6  and  then  again  by  the  height,  16, 
,(6  x  6  x  3.1416  x  16).  By  multiplying 
this  cubic  content,  as  we  said  above,  by 
3o%,  we  get  53,175  pounds  fed  out.  Sub¬ 
tract  this  amount  fed  out  from  174,000 
pounds .  (the  total  amount  in  the  silo), 
which  gives  a  difference  of  118,835  pounds 
remaining,  which  is  approximately  59  tons. 


Table  of  Silo  Capacities  and 
Requirements 
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A  Dry  Grain  Mixture  for  Calves 

When  calves  are  about  three  weeks 
old,  feed  them  all  the  dry  grain  mixture 
that  they  will  lick  up  clean  after  drink¬ 
ing  their  milk.  Put  the  grain  mixture 
in  the  feed  box,  not  in  the  skimmilk, 
nor  in  the  pail  from  which  the  milk  was 
fed.  The  following  grain  mixture  is 
recommended: 

!!?s'  wheat  bran  1 

!“*•  ground  oat*  1  f  90  lbs.  gnd.  oats 
10  u3'  c°rnmeal  i  or  1  10  lbs.  linseed 
10  lbs.  lineeed  oilmeal  j  t  oilmeal 


When  the  calf  is  four  or  five  months 
two  pounds  of  dry  grain  fed  twice 
daily  should  be  a  sufficient  grain  ration. 


How  to  Prevent  the  Growth  of 
Horns 

the  time  to  dehorn  cows  is  before  they 
?  1  week  old.  Clip  the  hair  from  the 


T&efore  ~ 

the  finished  Jroduct 
the  RAW  MATERIAL 


While  the  committee  appointed  at  Utica  is  working  to 
perfect  a  better  plan  for  marketing  milk,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  this:  before  Milk  can  be  sold.  Feed  for  our 
cows  must  be  raised  and  purchased 

Here  is  where  G.  L.  F.  Purchasing  Service  comes  in. 
The  G.  L.  F.  is  capitalized,  equipped,  manned,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  and  is  a  going  enterprise  ($7,125,000  of 
purchases  through  it  in  1925). 

Through  the  G.  L.  F.  you  can  buy  the  acid  phosphate, 
the  clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  the  seed  corn  and  the  feed 
which  is  your  raw  material  for  milk  production. 

When  you  buy  voluntarily  through  the  G.  L.  F.  you 
save  order-getting  or  sales  costs. 

When  you  run  G.  L.  F.  mills  twenty  hours  a  day,  you 
insure  low  plant  costs. 

When  you  ofder  in  advance,  you  give  your  hired  men 
in  tho  G.  L.  F.  a  chance  to  bargain  for  you  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Your  opportunity  to  use  the  G.L.F.  comes  through  local 
G.  L.  F.  Service.  If  you  haven’t  a  G.  L.  F,  agency  in  your 
community,  establish  one.  If  you  have  one,  support  it 

G.LF. 


Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Ithaca,  New  York 


little  bump  or  n  “button”  where  the 
horn  start*  rub  some  vasiline  in  a  circle 
around  the  horn  button  and  rub  the  but¬ 
ton  with  a  ..tick  of  caustic  potash  until  a 
spot  about  the  size  of  a  dime  is  red  but 
not  bleeding.  Put  the  potash  only  on  the 
horn  button.  D  't  put  too  much  on,  it 
may  spread  and  injure  the  calf.  Don’t  turn 
the  calf  out  in  the  rain  immediately  after 
putting  cm  the  potash,  the  rain  will  wash 
the  potash  into  the  calf’s  eyes.  The  caus¬ 
tic  potash  can  be  bought  at  a  drug  store. 
Don’t  handle  it  with  the  bare  hands.  Keep 
it  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle  or  it  ..ill 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  form  a 
liquid. 


Line  Breeding — Refers  to  the  mating 
of  animals  that  have  been  bred  along 
the  same  blood  lines.  It  may  also  be 
defined  as  the  restriction  of  the  mating 
and  selecting  of  animals  to  a  single  line 
of  descent  with  the  purpose  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

Inbreeding — Is  the  mating  of  father 
and  daughter,  mother  and  son,  or  bro¬ 
ther  and  sister. 


Heaves,  Ceuflhs,  Condttte* 
er.  Worms.  Moat  for  coat. 
Two  cans  .  satisfactory  tat 
Heaves  or  money  bank.  $1.2* 
pet  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail 
The  Newton  Remedy  Oa* 
Toledo,  Otate. 


0WER  MILKER 


_ <1  -  a*-  -  READY  TO  MILK  I 

GOSnpl&tC  WHEN  YOU  GET  IT  g 

— Send  for  nensa-g 

*  <ea SSP9  tlon.l  offer  1  Milk* 


Milking  For  Too 


cows  an  hoar— easy.  Costa 
to  Install.  Easy  to  clean, 
tho  human  way— ea*.»y  oa 

cows.  30  Days  Trial-* 
Year  Guarantee --Cash 
or  Euy  Terms--a  year  to 
pay.  Writ*  for  FREE 
BOOK,  How  to  Jud*« 
Milken”,  Got  yours  now! 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  61 1  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MUSKRATS  WANTED 


JL  25,000  at  once.  Highest  N. 

*  Y.  Prices  Paid.  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 

FUERST  A  STEINLAUF 
156  West  26th  St.,  New  YnTk,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
GUARANTEED 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts 
only  advertising  which  it  believes  to  be 
thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers 
fair  and  honest  treatment  in  dealing  with 
our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of 
goods  purchased  by  our  subscribers  from 
any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not 
to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers 
must  say:  “I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  March  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk  . 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2  A  Fluid  Cream 

2  B  Ice  Cream  . . . 

2  C  Soft  Cheese 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese 
Evap.  and 

cond.  milk . .  2.00 

Milk  Powder .  2.00 

Hard  Cheese  _ 2.00 

Butter  and 
American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese 
The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  he  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

LEAGUE  FEBRUARY  POOL  PRICE 
Gross  pool  price 

Expenses  . 

Net  Pool  price  . 

Cert,  of  Indebt.  . . 

Net  Cash  Pool  pr 


Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or 
subscription  departments  may  be  addressed  to 
either 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6, 
1924,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  Act  of  March  6,  1879. 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance, 
$i  a  year,  three  years  for  $2,  five  years 
for  $3.  Canadian  and  foreign,  $2  a  year. 
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2.00 

2.30 

.  1.83 

.  2.15 

.  2.10 

1.90 

.  2.00 

2.00 

.  2.00 

1.95 

Extra  (92  sc)  42/2-  43'/2-  48/2-49 

84-91  score  ..39/2-42(4  40/2-43  38/2-48 
Lower  G’d’s  -39  39/2-40  35!/2-38 

The  butter  market  has  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse.  Supplies  have  been  liberal.  Buy¬ 
ing  on  the  other  hand  has  been  sluggish. 
As  a  result,  in  order  to  move  the  heavy 
accumulations,  prices  were  reduced  to  a 
point  where  the  trade  would  take  hold. 
With  lower  prices  outside  trade  has  taken 
more  active  interest.  On  March  i,  cold 
storage  holdings  in  the  U.  S.  were  about 
2(4  million  pounds  below  storage  holdings 
on  March  I,  1925. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  fancy 
Fresh  av’ge 
Held  fancy  . 

Held  av’ae 


Gluten 

Meal  . 

47.00 

- - 

36%  C. 

S. 

M  63 1  • 

.34.00 

34.00 

40.00 

41%  C. 

S. 

Meal  ... 

.36.50 

36.50 

42.00 

43%  C. 

S. 

Meal  ... 

.38.50 

38.50 

44  00 

34%  O. 

P. 

Linseed 

Oil  Meal 

.44.00 

43.00 

39,00 

Mar.  16  Mar.  9 


•23(4- 

.  .27YZ-29 
.26  -27 


Mar.  16 
1925 
24-24 (4 


27/2-29 
26  -27 


26-27 

25-25%. 


The  cheese  market  is  proceeding  about 
the  same  as  of  late.  A  little  more  fresh 
cheese  is  available  and  enough  trading  is 
being  done  in  these  marks  to  warrant  quo¬ 
tations.  On  March  1  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  U.  S.  were  about  8  million 
pounds  higher  than  on  March  1,  1925. 


Established.  1898 

EGGS  WANTED 

y 

— by — 

IDEAL  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 

17  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City 

1.  PROMPT  RETURNS  Ref.:  This  Paper 

2.  HONEST  PRICES  Franklin  Nat.  Bank 

3.  “IDEAL”  SERVICE  Your  Bank 

Licensed  &  Bonded 


SHEFFIELD  WEIGHTED  PRICE 
FEBRUARY 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  weighted  price  for 
3%  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone 

for  month  of  February  is  . 2.60 

February,  1925  . 2.70 

February,  1924  . " . 2.35 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MART  GOOD 


2.38 

FANCY  EGGS 

BETTER 

.07 

O  *31 

NEARBY 

Mar.  16 

.10 

WHITE 

Mar.  16 

Mar. 

9 

1925 

Selected  Extras37  -38 

36  - 

37 

39-40 

2.30 

Av’ge.  Extras 

.35  -36 

34/2-35 

38- 

1.82 

Extra  firsts  .  . 

.33'/2-34 

33  - 

34 

34-36(4 

Firsts  . 

.32  -33 

32  - 

33 

32-33 

Gathered  . 

.30  -34 

31  - 

30-36 

Pullets  . 

31  - 

29- 291/2 

BROWNS 

Fancy 

.33  -35 

33  - 

35 

36-37 

FOWLS 

Mar. 

16 

Mar.  16 

Mar. 

9  1925 

Colored  . . 

33-35 

30 

Leghorns  . 

. 31-34 

33-34 

28 

-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

. 34-40 

34-40 

-38 

Leghorns  . 

. 25-30 

-25 

30 

-32 

Broilers  . 

. 50- 

55-60 

-45 

The  market  on  fancy  eggs  has  improved 
since  last  week  to  the  tune  of  one  cent. 
The  receipts  of  these  fancy  closely  graded 
white  marks  have  not  been  burdensome 
and  with  rood  demands  prices  hardened 
slightly.  Most  of  the  receipts,  however, 
are  far  from  these  fancy  qualities  and 
they  are  meeting  a  market  that  is  trend¬ 
ing  weaker.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
U.  S.  indicate  that  there  are  something 
like  50  million  cases  more  in  storage  than 
a  year  ago  which  make  it  look  like  a  low 
priced  storage  market  this  year. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


Marketing  Eggs 

/^RADE  for  size,  shape,  color,  and  in- 
terior  quality.  White  Leghorn 
hens  do  not  always  lay  white  eggs. 
Sometimes  they  are  cream  colored  and 
they  do  not  sell  near  as  well.'  There¬ 
fore  ship  only  white  eggs. 

Keep  all  the  long  eggs  out  of  the 
case.  They  are  apt  to  be  broken  and 
mess  up  other  eggs  nearby. 

Produce  only  infertile  eggs.  Rooster^ 
are  responsible  for  fertile  eggs  and 
fertile  eggs  do  not  stand  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  They  incubate. 

Collect  the  eggs  several  times  a  day 
and  store  them  in  a  cool  cellar.  It  will 
help  the  interior  quality,  especially  in 
warm  weather. 

Keep  the  nests  clean  and  keep  plenty 
of  litter  on  the  floor.  Dirty  nests  mean 
dirty  eggs  and  dirty  eggs  never  sell 
well. 

Do  not  wash  eggs.  If  they  are  slight¬ 
ly  soiled,  wipe  them  off  with  a  damp 
cloth.  If  a  damp  cloth  does  not  do  the 
trick,  use  steel  wool. 

Use  only  sound  flats  and  fillers.  To 
not  use  newspapers  for  fillers.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  buyer  goes  almost  solely  by 
appearances.  That  is  why  new  cases 
bring  a  premium. 

Protect  your  eggs  from  the  sun  when 
you  take  them  to  town.  It  is  better  to 
ship  at  night. 

Label  your  cases  clearly.  Be  sure  you 
know  that  the  man  you  are  shipping  to 
is  reliable.  Ask  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  a  list  of  reliable  receivers. 

Ship  him  only  your  best  product.  Try 
to  find  a  local  market  near  at  home  for* 
the  small  eggs  and  then  they  will  not 
pull  down  the  value  of  the  fancies. 


CASH  GRAINS 


Mar.  9 


Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

M.  Roths  Go. 

Cj  tJ  Established  1892  J 

821  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


All  kinds  of  live  poultry  have  been 
selling  well.  Some  lines  have  been  a 
little  more  plentiful  and  prices  have 
easied.  However,  the  movement  of 
stock  is  free  and  active  and  consequently 
the  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  far 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

BUTTER  MARKET  LOWER 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  .  .43 


Mar.  16  Mar.  2 


Mar.  16 
1925 


-43(4  44  -44(4  49(4-50 


Mar.  16 

Mar.  9 

1925 

(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..1.933/g 

1.83% 

1.78/2 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

...  .91% 

■  90% 

1.33% 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

,  .  .  .50 

■  49/2 

.55 

FEEDS 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  6 

1925 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Grd.  Oats  . 

28.50 

38.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.  .25.00 

27.00 

25.50 

29.00 

28.00 

Sand'd  Mids . 

.  .25.00 

27.00 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  - 

.  .32.00 

33.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .30.00 

30.50 

34.50 

Red  Dog  . 

35.50 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  - 

.  .28.25 

29.00 

45.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.  .28.25 

29.00 

37.75 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

..30.00 
. .37.00 

37.00 

47.75 

Fancy  Eggs  Wanted 

Best  Prices  Prompt  Returns 

Hersche!  Jones  Marketing  Service, 


N.  Y. 


EGG  DEPARTMENT 
127  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by 
State  Dept.  Farms  & 


Markets 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  .  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


y*\  IF  a  a c  Etc-  —  Small  consignments  from 

producers  In  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  priees  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Befer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  ns 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 
170  D i:ana  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  to  Market  Fancy  Poultry 

Legal  and  Jewish  Holidays  for  the  balance  of  1926,  the  kind  of  poultry  in  de-  ship  to. 
maud,  and  the  best  market  days. 

MARKET 

DATE  DAYS 

Mat.  30  Mar.  25-27 


IN 


HOLIDAY 

Passover  - 


Easter - Apr.  4 


Mar.  29 
Apr.  1 


Last  Passover  _ 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  1-2 

Feast  of  Weeks - 

May  19 

May  14-17 

Decoration  Day - 

May  30 

May  26-28 

Independence  Day  — 

July  4 

June  30-July  2 

Tewish  New  Year  — 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  6-7 

(Rosh  Hashonah) 

Day  of  Atonement 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  14-16 

Feast  of  Tabernacles- 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  20-21 

(Succoth) 

Feast  of  Law - 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  27-28 

(Hanuka) 

Columbus  Day  _ 

.  Oct.  12 

Oct.  8-11 

Thanksgiving  Day 

.  Nov.  25 

Nov.  21-23 

Christmas  Day - 

.  Dec.  25 

Dec.  19-23 

COMMODITIES 
DEMAND 

Turkeys,  Fat  Fowls,  Ducks 
and  Geese 

Fowls,  Capons,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Rabbits,  Spring 
Lambs,  ancL  Prime  Veal 
Calves;  also  Goat  Kids 
for  the  Italian  trade. 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds. 

Very  little  extra  for  this 
holiday. 

Broilers  and -prime  stock  of 
all  kinds. 

Broilers  especially. 

Fat  Fowls,  Turkeys, 

Ducks  and  Geese. 

All  prime  stock,  especially 
White  Leghorn  Chickens 
and  Roosters. 

Ducks,  Fowls,  and  Fat 
Geese. 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds. 

Live  Chickens,  Fowls  and 
Rabbits. 

Turkeys,  Geese,  Fowls, 
Capons,  Young  Pigs  and 
Rabbits. 

Turkeys,  Geese,  Fowls, 
Capons,  Suckling  Pigs, 
Live  Rabbits,  Live  Goats. 


Shipping  Live  Poultry 

THE  New  York  market  wants  only 
fancy  poultry.  It  will  pay  to  do 
some  fitting. 

Do  not  load  the  crates  to  heavily* 
Crowding  causes  heavy  shrinkage,  suf* 
focation,  death. 

It  pays  to  put  only  birds  of  the  same 
breed  in  a  crate,  and  still  better  if  voil 
can  get  them  all  about  the  same  size. 

Time  your  shipments  carefully.  Du 
not  ship  so  that  your  birds  will  arrive 
in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Most  of  the  buying  is  done  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Stock  that  arrives  on  Friday  may  have 
to  be  held  over  for  the  following  week, 
and  Saturday’s  receipts  are  almost  sure 
to  suffer  that  fate. 

Investigate  the  man  you  expect  to 
American  Agriculturist  will 
be  glad  to  he  of  service.  Write  before 
you  ship  and  find  out  the  market  prefer¬ 
ences  and  the  days  that  will  be  best,  it 
is  well  to  write  the  man  you  are  ship¬ 
ping  to. 


BIG 


MONEY  D  ATQ 
FOR  OLD  D/AUj 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  17th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  ca 
100  lb.-  “  “  "  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  eai-n 

Large  "  "  ”  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  eacn 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc..,  bags  - 3C 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  - -  •  •  zc  ear 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  e* 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THc 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  It  you 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they  a 
. — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  cnei*- 
Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N. 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

ftiticura, 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEMCINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


MEDICINAL 

JSSSSSKTI:  ■  ' 


(17)  359 


American  Agriculturist,  March  27,  1926 

Information  for  Stockmen 


Jommon  Stock  Remedies 

Aloes — Cathartic,  laxative  or  bitter  tonic 
depending  on  the  amount  given.  Re¬ 
quires  15-20  hours  for  operation.  Dose 
- — Cattle,  1-2  oz.  Horses  2-8  drams. 
Sheep  and  hogs,  1-2  drams.  Can  be 
given  in  warm  water  as  a  drench. 
Boracic  acid — an  antiseptic  used  mainly 
as  a  dry  powder  for  a  dressing  for 
wounds.  It  is  sometimes  used  intern¬ 
ally  for  diarrhea  in  calves.  Dose  10-30 
grains  in  syrup  3  times  a  day. 
Chloroform — a  stimulant.  Also  relieves 
plains.  Dose — Horses  and  cattle  4-8 

drams  repeated  every  2-3  hours,  if  neces¬ 
sary  with  6-8  times  its  bulk  of  raw  linseed 
oil.  Sheep  and  hogs,  )4-i  dram  given  in 
the  same  way. 

Carbolic  acid — deoderizes  and  kills  bac¬ 
teria.  Poisonous.  It  is  used  in  from 
2-5%  solution  as  an  antiseptic  for 
wounds,  particularly-those  that  have  pus. 
Iodoform — A  powder  used  as  a  dress¬ 
ing  for  wounds.  May  be  used  alone 
or  with  twice  its  bulk  of  powdered 
boracic  acid. 

Common  lime — Lime  water,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  lime  it  will  dissolve  is  fre¬ 
quently  given  for  indigestion  in  calves. 
Raw  linseed  oil — a  laxative.  Dose,  cat¬ 
tle  2-4  pints.  Horses  1-3  pints.  Sheep 
and  hogs  14-1  pint. 

Corrosive  sublimate — Very  poisonous. 
A  one  to  one  thousand  solution  makes 
a  good  disinfectant  for  barns  and  for 
surgical  instruments. 

Epsom  salts — A  saline  cathartic.  Dose, 
Cattle  1-2  pounds.  Sheep  and  hogs, 

14  pound.  Not  usually  given  to  horses. 
Dilute  and  give  as  a  drench. 

Saltpeter  (Nitrate  of  potash)  Given  o 
stimulate  kidneys.  Dose,  Cattle  and 
horses,  )4- 2  oz.  Sheep  and  swine,  )4- 2 
drams.  Dissolve  and  give  as  a  drench. 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre — A  stimulant,  is 
antispasmodic  and  increases  the  secre¬ 
tions  from  skin,  lungs  and  kidneys.  Do 
not  mix  with  water  until  ready  to  give. 
Dose,  Horses  and  cattle,  2-4  oz.  Hogs, 
2-4  drams. 

Turpentine — Stimulant,  antiseptic  and 
destroys  parasites  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  Useful  in  indigestion,  and  bloat¬ 
ing.  Dose,  Horses  and  cattle,  1-2  oz. 
Sheep  and  swine  1  /3  oz. 

Common  measurements  for  medicine 

Teaspoon  holds  about  1  dram  (y&  oz.) 
Tablespoon  holds  about  4  drams  ()4 oz.) 
Desert  spoon  holds  about  2  drams 
Teacup  holds  about  5  oz. 


Tonics  and  Condition  Powders 
(U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Healthy  animals  do  not  need  tonics 
and  condition  powders.  If  a  tonic  is 
needed  the  feeder  should  examine  his 
methods.  Plenty  of  good  feed,  fresh 
water,  exercise,  sunshine,  pure  air,  with 
sanitary  surroundings,  should  keep  an 
animal  in  good  health.  If  a  tonic  is  de¬ 
sired,  one  of  known  composition  may  be 
mixed  at  home.  The  following  formu¬ 
las  are  suggested  for  all  stock  except 
hogs. 

Formula  No.  1.  Formula  No.  2. 


Pounds  Pounds 

Glauber  salt  ..  2  Glauber  salt  ..  5 


renugreek  -  '/a  Gentian  2 

inseed  meal..  25  Linseed  meal  .  50 


For  horses  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
6f  one  of  these  mixtures  fed  with  the 
grain  three  times  a  day  is  sufficient. 
Other  stock  can  be  given  amounts  '  1 
proportion  to  their  size. 


Rules  For  the  King  System 
of  Ventilation 

1.  The  stable  should  be  of  tight,  warm 
Construction. 

2.  Allow  600  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
Cach  1,000  pound  animal,  or  equivalent. 

3.  Intakes  should  be  many  and  small. 

4.  Intakes  should  be  located  every  8 
to  12  feet  around  the  building. 

5.  Intakes  enter  at  ceiling,  open  at 
outside  about  four  feet  lower. 

6.  Intakes  should  be  insulated. 

7.  Out-takes  few  and  large. 

.  8.  Out-takes  draw  from  15  inches 
Shove  floor. 

9.  Out-takes  equipped  with  heat  door 
near  ceiling. 


10.  Out-takes  insulated,  straight,  high 
and  fitted  at  the  top  with  a  roof  venti¬ 
lator. 

11.  Allow  one  square  foot  of  out-take 
flue  for  four  1,000  to  1,200  pound  cows 
or  horses,  or  equivalent  in  other  live¬ 
stock. 

12.  Total  capacity  of  intakes  should  be 
equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  out- 
takes. 

13.  Air  can  be  drawn  to  the  out-take  a 
maximum  of  about  30  feet. 

14.  One  roof  ventilator  for  each  35 

feet  in  length  of  a  barn  36  feet  to  40 
feet  wide.  — 


Mineral  Mixtures 

For  Cows 

The  simplest  way  to  feed  a  mineral 
supplement  is  to  keep  a  box  of  minerals 
in  the  yard  or  pasture  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  access  to  it  daily.  Where  this 
is  done,  salt  should  be  included  in  the 
mixture  to  increase  its  palatability. 

The  following  mixtures  are  suggested: 
200  lbs.  bone  meal  100  lbs.  finely  ground 
100  lbs.  salt  limestone 

100  lbs.  bone  meal  100  lbs.  salt 

Allow  free  access  to  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  at  all  times. 

For  Hogs 

The  following  mixture  is  suggested  as 
one  that  will  meet  the  pigs  needs  for 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  _  salt,  and 
which  will  be  readily  eaten  in  the  self- 
feeder: 

30  pounds  bone  meal 

30  pounds  ground  limestone  or  other  car¬ 
bonate 
20  pounds  salt 
20  pounds  tankage 

For  Horses 

Special  steamed  bone  meal  or  equal 
parts  of  this  bone  meal  and  finely 
ground  limestone  will  be  readily  eaten 
by  horses  when  included  as  2  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture. 


To  Tell  Age  of  Animals 

Horse — By  Teeth 

2) 4  years — Permanent  middle  incisors 

appear  (upper  and  lower). 

3) 4  years — Permanent  intermediate  in¬ 

cisors  appear. 

4) 4  years — Permanent  corner  incisors 

appear. 

6  years — Lower  middle  incisor  cups 

lost. 

7  years — Lower  intermediate  incis¬ 

or  cups  disappear. 

8  years — Corner  incisor  cups  disap¬ 

pear. 

9)4  years — Upper  middle  incisor  cups 
disappear. 

10) 4  years — Upper  intermediate  incisor 

cups  disappear. 

11) 4  years — Upper  corner  incisor  cups 

disappear. 

After  9  years  of  age,  indications  are 
only  approximate. 

Cattle — By  Teeth 

15  to  18  months — First  pair  permanent 
incisors  appear. 

24  to  27  months — Second  pair  perman¬ 
ent  i  isors  appear. 

33  to  36  months — Third  pair  permanent 
incisors  appear. 

Sheep — By  Teeth 

Lambs  have  a  full  set  of  baby  or 
“milk”  teeth  soon  after  birth.  At  from 
12  to  14  months  two  permanent  teeth 
appear  at  the  center;  two  more  adjoin¬ 
ing,  at  from  22  to  24  months;  a  third 
pair  at  34  to  48  months.  From  then  on 
only  an  estimate  can  be  made.  As  the 
sheep  grows  older,  the  teeth  gradually 
spread  and  become  shorter  with  wear. 
Still  later  sheep  gradually  lose  their 
teeth.  2  broken-mouth  sheep  has  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  eating  and  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  flock. 


Definitions  and  Terms 

Purebred — A  term  denoting  registered 
animals  or  animals  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion. 

Grade — Generally  an  animal  sired  by 
a  purebred  and  out  of  a  grade  or  scrub 
cow.  It  may  mean,  however,  any  ani¬ 
mal  carrying  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
pure  blood. 

Scrub — An  animal  carrying  little  or 
no  pure  blood. 


rWhy^ 

spend  the 
best  hours  of 
your  life  on 
a  milk  stool 
under  a  cow? 


AND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow,  tiresome, 
disagreeable  and  costly  job.  It  comes 
before  and  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

There  is  now  a  better  way  of  milking — 
the  De  Laval  Milker.  Today  more  than  half  a 
million  cows  are  milked  the  De  Laval  Way — 
and  the  number  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
hand  milking  will  soon  be  as  old-fashioned  as 
harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 

The  De  Laval  does  a  better  job  in  much  less 
time,  and  because  of  its  gentle  and  stimulating 
action  almost  invariably  enables  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk.  It  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep 
clean,  and  therefore  produces  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milker 

cthe  Better  Ufoy  of  Milking 


$125 


See  Your 
De  Laval 


^ 


A 


|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  \ 

The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


With  grain  prices  sky  high 
and  your  Unadilla  filled  with 
succulent,  productive  silage, 
you  can  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
real  security. 

And  a  Unadilla  lasts  so 
long,  is  so  strong,  so  dur¬ 
able  that  if  you  spread  the 
first  cost  over  the  years  it  is 
in  use,  you’ll  find  your  year¬ 
ly  cost  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  money  you  save 
by  using  silage. 

It  isn’t  so  much  can  you 
afford  to  own  a  Unadilla— 
it’s  can  you  afford  not  to 
own  one? 

For  years  now,  we’ve  been  mak¬ 
ing  Unadilla  silos.  We  put  the 
result  of  these  years  in  every 
single  silo.  We  are  perfectly  fair 
in  saying:  You-can’t  possibly  buy 
as  good  a  silo  anywhere  near 
the  cost  of  a  Unadilla,  nor  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  at  any  price.  . 

Write  for  our  big  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  It  tells  the 
story  in  detail  and  gives 
some  information  on  our 


tanks 


of 


storage 


line 


full 


tubs 


and 


vats 


water 


for 


scount 


beral 


cash. 


UNADILLA  SILO 
Boa  n  Unadilla 


CO 


Y 


N 


Not  a  One  Year 
Investment ! 


GetBswmMew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
Baved  $30. 00  in  buying  from 
you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1926  iut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  Rave 
150  stylos. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing:  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.3001  Cleveland.  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"Saved  About  515,”  says  h.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box203  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


“  Wonderful  results,  not  only  on  sore  teats,  but 
incuring  foot-rot.  Very  effective  for  collar  galls 
on  horses."  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  Com.  of  Conn. 


FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on-teats,  foot-rot, 
cow-pox,  abscesses,  boils,  cuts,  wounds, 
eczema,  collar-saddle  galls,  trush,  fistulas. 
Willnottaintmilkorincreasebacteria.  Used  in 
biggest  Hospitals,  Industrials,  Railways,  N avy. 
Sold  for  family  use  under  name  FirmaChlorcv 
Tested  and  Approved  by  ★Good  Housekeeping 
Directions  also  enclosed  for  family  use. 


LOCAL  AGENTS,  write  for  sales  plan.  , 

CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 
DeptJ-I2Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark),  with  money-back  guarantes 
f  ]  $1.00  for  bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin(  %  lb.net  ) 

[  ]  25c  for  2  oz.  Salve  [  J  75c  for  Vi  lb.  tiD 
f  ]  $1.25  for  1  lb.  tin 

Name . . . . . . 


Address 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


geo  (is) 


demand  JjeaUh  in 
Udder  and  Teats 

1  When  you  finish  the  milking  with  a  disap¬ 
pointment  that  comes  with  the  poorly-filled 
pail — be  sure  the  trouble  is  not  right  under 
your  very  eyes. 

Remember  this — cows  are  nervous,  sensitive  ani¬ 
mals.  The  slightest  discomfort  of  the  udder  or  teats 
is  extra  annoying  during  milking.  The  milk  is  held 
back— lost  to  you  as  surely  as  if  the  cow  lacked  the 
ability  to  produce. 

Fight  udder  troubles  constandy.  Fight  them  the 
way  the  best  dairymen  in  the  country  now  do — with 
their  can  of  Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Bag  Balm  is  a  rapid  antiseptic  healer  of  all  sores  or 
hurts,  chaps,  cracked  teats,  inflammation  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc.  It  is  clean 
and  pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  mill.  For  any 
animal  sore  or  skin  trouble  Bag  Balm  is  sure  relief. 

Be  sure  to  keep  Bag  Balm  onhandand  use  it  liber¬ 
ally  to  keep  your  cows  comfortable.  Big  10-ounce 
package  60c  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  or  drug¬ 
gists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  order  direct  from 
us.  We  pay  postage.  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles” 
free  on  request. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K  -  -  »  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


30— P  IGS  FOR  SAL  E— 90 

ccmiwr  Dire  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
rlLLUliiVl  I  I VX»J  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
B-oss  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
(6.7*5  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
dnd  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
>ither  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
rour  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 
■eturn  at  my  expense. 

ft  M  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


130 — FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE — 130 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
boss,  all  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pigs. 
!  to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 
Viso  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
5  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire 
>  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks 
>ld.  $7  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
S’o  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  depot 
ind  if  not  satisfactory,  have  them  returned  at  my  ex 
[tense.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D 

WAITER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 
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If  Y ou  Keep  Hogs  or  Sheep 


Care  of  Ewes 

1.  Keep  them  in  a  dry,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place,  free  from  drafts. 

2.  Keeping  them  aining  in  flesh  during 
the  severe  winter  weather. 

3.  Keep  fresh  water  and  salt  before 
them  at  all  times. 

4.  See  that  they  have  access  to  a  pas¬ 
ture  in  winter  for  exercise. 

5.  They  must  have  clean,  bright  hay, 
and  fresh,  clean  feed.  Avoid  feeding 
spoiled  roots,  mouldy  silage,  or  sour 
grain. 

6.  Watch  your  ewes  carefully  at 
lambing  time.  Keep  them  in  separate 
pens  for  a  week  to  be  sure  they  will 
own  their  lambs. 

7.  Avoid  handling  the  new  born 
lambs.  See  that  they  get  milk  as  soon 
as  possible. 

8.  Feed  your  ewes  grain  a  few  weeks 
prior  and  just  following  the  lambing 
season. 

9.  Shear  your  ewes  about  June  15. 


Selecting  the  Ewes 

Choose  large  frame,  motherly  ewes, 
having  a  dense  wool,  length  of  staple, 
fine  crimp;  a  fleece  that  your  hand 
won’t  sink  into  when  Amu  place  it  on 
the  sheep’s  back. 


How  to  Dock  Sheep 

Lambs  may  well  be  docked  at  one  to 
two  weeks  of  age.  Some  sheepmen 
dock  them  when  even  younger  than 
this.  Whatever  method  of  docking  is 
practiced;  that  is,  by  knife,  chisel, 
shears,  or  hot  pinchers  (heated  _  to 
cherry  color)  care  should  be  exercised 
to  avoid  cutting  too  close  to  the  body. 
A  dock  from  one  to  two  inches  long  is 
about  right.  The  skin  is  pushed  slight¬ 
ly  toward  the  body  and  the  upper  side 
of  the  dock  left  longer  than  the  lower 
side.  Severe  bleeding  seldom  occurs 
when  the  knife  is  used  and  never  occurs 
when  pinchers  at  the  proper  heat  are 
used.  Some  have  used  ordinary  small 
pruning  shears  with  good  results;  these 
shears  are  convenient  to  use,  not  of 
high  cost,  and  if  not  very  sharp,  their 
method  of  cutting  seems  to  discourage 
bleeding. 

Should  serious  bleeding  occur,  a  string 
may  be  tied  tightly  around  the  dock 
close  to  the  body  and  left  for  an  hour 
or  two.  If  left  too  long  the  stump  may 
slough  off.  Disinfection,  as  in  castra¬ 
tion,  may  well  be  practiced,  excepting 
that  it  is  not  necessary  when  hot  instru¬ 
ments  are  used.  Applying  pine  tar  may 
prevent  worry  from  flies  in  hot  weather. 


How  to  Castrate  Lambs 

Castration  is  easily  performed  and 
with  practically  no  death  losses,  if  done 
when  the  lambs  are  very  young.  The 
end— about  one-third—  of  the  scrotum 
should  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  testicles  removed  by  a  firm, 
though  not  too  sudden  pull.  The  knife 


and  hands  should  be  disinfected  before 
the  operation  and  should  be  kept  clean. 
Some  effective  disinfectant,  such  as  a 
three  per  cent  solution  of  compound 
cresol  (U.  S.  P.)  should  be  applied  to 
th ;  wound  after  castration.  During  hot 
■weather  a  little  pine  tar  may  well  t>e 
applied  to  repel  flies. 


Rations  for  Swine 

For  growing  pigs — Feed  growing  pigs 
4  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight. 

Ration  No.  1 — Hominy  or  corn  meal, 
10  lbs.  Ground  oats  (fine),  10  lbs. 
Skimmilk,  1  qt.  to  1  lb.  grain. 

Ration  No.  2 — Hominy  or  corn  meal, 
10  lbs.  Ground  oats  (fine),  10  lbs.  Fish 
meal,  or  tankage,  2  lbs. 

Ration  No.  3 — Ground  barley,  10  lbs. 
Wheat  mids,  5  lbs.  Skimmilk,  1  qt.  to 
1  lb.  of  grain. 

For  Fattening  Pigs 

Ration  No.  1 — Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Fish  meal  or  tank¬ 
age,  1  lb. 

Ration  No.  2 — Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Skimmilk,  1  pt.  to 
1  lb.  of  grain. 

For  Brood  Sows 

Feed  brood  sows  a  1  to  3  lbs.  of  grain 
per  100  lbs  liveweight,  depending  upon 
their  condition. 

When  Dry — Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Ground  oats,  10 
lbs.  Bran,  5  lbs. 

Just  before  and  just  after  farrowing — 

Ground  oats,  10  lbs.  Bran,  10  lbs.  Skim¬ 
milk,  1  qt.  to  1  lb.  grain  or  tankage  2 
lbs. 

After  pigs  are  3  weeks  old — Hominy, 
corn  meal  or  shelled  corn  10  lbs. 
Ground  oats  10  lbs.  Bran,  10  lbs.  Tank¬ 
age,  3  lbs.  or  1  qt.  skimmilk  to  1  lb. 
grain. 

For  nursing  pigs  (to  be  placed  in 
creeps) — Ground  oats  (sifted)  1  lb. 
Wheat  mids.  1  lb. 


Economic  Suggestions  in 
Butchering  Hogs  and 
Curing  JVIeats 

CLEANLINESS  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  butchering  and  in  curing 
meats.  Meat  very  easily  becomes  tainted. 

Save  all  pieces  of  meat  for  sausage. 
There  are  many  ways  of  converting  it  into 
a  palatable  product. 

All  waste  fat,  trimmings,  and  skin 
should  be  rendered  and  the  product  used 
to  make  soap. 

Bones  should  be  crushed  or  ground  foe 
chicken  feed. 

Never  put  meat  in  to  cure  before  the 
animal  heat  is  out  -  .  it. 

Always  pack  meat  skin-side  down 
when  in  the  curing  process,  except  the 
top  layer  in  a  brine  cure,  which  should 
be  turned  flesh-side  down. 

Keep  close  watch  o'  the  brine,  and  if 
it  becomes  “ropy,”  change  it. 

Do  not  forget  to  turn  or  change  meat 
several  times  during  the  curing  process. 


The  fat  of  dry-cured  meat  sometimes 
becomes  yellow,  but  that  does  not  make  it 
unwholesome. 

It  takes  more  time  to  smoke  dry-cured 
than  brine-cured  pork. 

Slow  smoking  is  much  better  than 
rapid  smokinr.  and  there  is  less  chance 
of  causing  the  meat  to  drip. 

If  meat  becomes  moldy,  brush  off  the 
mold  with  a  stiff  brush  or  trim  the  moldy 
parts  off  with  a  knife. 

Be  sure  that  meat  is  thoroughly  cooled 
before  sacking. 

The  seasoning  of  sausage  is  generally 
governed  by  taste. 

Fresh  sausage  “can  kept  under  a 
covering  of  lard  for  a  number  of  days. 

For  full  directions  on  curing  any  kind 
of  meat  or  preserving  it  in  other  ways, 
write  to  the  Household  Department  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


Care  of  the  Brood  Sow 

CHE  should  have  at  least  6o  square  feet 
^  of  floor  space  and  an  outlet  to  the 
outdoors  on  dry  sunny  days.  The  walls 
may  well  be  banked  with  stray  or  saw¬ 
dust  to  preserve  warmth. 

The  pen  should  be  frequently  cleaned. 

The  sow  should  not  be  overfed.  Skim¬ 
milk  and  garbage  with  equal  parts  of 
middlings  and  some  grain  such  as  corn 
meal  makes  a  good  ration. 

She  should  be  at  least  eight  months  old 
before  being  bred. 

The  boar  should  be  large,  purebred,  and 
shaped  like  the  kind  of  hogs  you  want  to 
raise.  Time  is  well  spent  in  going  a  long 
distance  for  a  boar. 

When  time  for  the  pigs,  sow  should  be 
placed  in  clean,  warm  quarters  with  only 
a  little  fresh  bedding.  If  the  pigs  have 
been  chilled,  a  hot  bath  and  a  brisk  dry 
rub  are  advisable. 

Give  the  sow  only  water  for  two  days 
after  farrowing,  then  feed  with  a  thin 
slop  of  milk  and  middlings  for  a  week. 

Allow  the  pigs  to  stay  with  the  mother 
from  six  to  eight  weeks. 


Facts  About  Hog  Cholera 

TT  is  the  worst  disease  attacking  swine. 

It  can  be  prevented. 

It  is  caused  by  a  specific  virus. 

Anti  hog  cholera  serum  is  a  highly  ef¬ 
fective  preventative  of  the  disease,  but  it  is 
not  a  cure  for  it. 

Single  treatment  (serum  alone)  will 
protect  unexposed  hogs  for  approximately 
a  month,  but  confer  a  permanent  immunity 
upon  hogs  exposed  to  cholera  near  the 
time  of  treatment.  ~  ^ 

Double  treatment  (serum  and  virus) 
confers  a  permanent  immunity.  This  is 
a  dangerous  treatment  when  administered 
by  inexperienced  and  careless  hands. 

Small  herds  need  not  be  immunized  ex¬ 
cept  when  hog  cholera  appears  in  the 
vicinity. 

All  herds  fed  on  garbage  should  be  im¬ 
munized. 

A  veterinarian  should  be  called  when 
cholera  is  suspected,  as  it  may  spread 
rapidly  through  the  community. 


LEADING  SHEEP  BREEDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS 


Name 

Origin 

(Altitude) 

Purpose 

Cheviot 

England 

(Upland) 

General 

purpose 

Corriedale 

New  Zealand 
(Midland) 

General 

purpose 

Cotswold 

England 

(Lowland) 

General 

purpose 

Dorset  Horn 

England 

(Midland) 

General 

purpose 

Hampshire 

England 

(Midland) 

Mutton 

Leicester 

England 

(Lowland) 

General 

purpose 

Lincoln 

England 

(Lowland) 

Wool 

Merino 

Spain 

(Upland) 

Wool 

Oxford  Down 

England 

(Midland) 

Mutton 

Rambouillet 

France 

(Midland) 

General 
purpose 
•  or  wool 

Shropshire 

England 

(Midland) 

General 

purpose 

Southdown 

England 

(Midland) 

Mutton 

Suffolk 

England 

(Midland) 

Mutton 

Size  Head  Wool 

Average  Character 

Weights 
Rams — Ewes 


Medium 

200-150 

Polled;  white 
face 

Med. 

Medium 

200-150 

Polled;  gray 
face 

Med. 

Large 

260-210 

Polled;  white 
face 

Coarse 

Medium 

225-165 

Horned;  white 
face 

Med. 

Large 

275-200 

Polled ;  black 
~  face 

Med. 

Large 

250-200 

Polled;  bald 
white  face 

Coarse 

Large 

300-260 

Polled;  white 
face 

Coarse 

Medium 
to  small 
200-150 
130-100 

Ram  horned; 
dark  face 

Fine 

Large 

280-200 

Polled ;  white 

fact 

Med. 

Medium 

200-155 

Ram  horned; 
dark  face 

Pine 

Medium 

225-160 

Polled;  dark 
brown  face 

Med. 

Medium 

175-135 

Polled;  brown 
face 

t  r.i 

JSP9CL 

Large 

240-175 

Polled;  black 
bead 

Med. 

Staple 


Short 

Med. 

Long 

Short 

Short 

Long 

Long 

Short 

Med. 

Short 

Med. 

Med. 

Short 


General  Characteristics 


Active  appearance;  alert  expression;  good 
grazing  qualities. 

Good  mutton  type  and  fine  fleece  combined; 
same  flocking  habit  as  Merino 

Long,  open  fleece  hanging  in  ringlet#; 
curled  forelock  covering  eyes 

Great  fecundity  (often  lambs  twice  yearly); 
importance  in  “hot-house  lamb”  produc¬ 
tion. 

Ears  at  right  angles  to  head;  early  ma¬ 
turity;  large  size 

Large  size;  bald,  low  carried  head;  early 
maturity. 

Large  size;  long  fleece;  fat  mutton,  largo 
bone. 

Skin  is  loose  rolls;  oily  fleece  at  fine  wool; 
strong  flocking  instinct;  poor  mutton 
forrrf 

Large  size  (largest  of  Downs) ;  fine  nxafc1 
ton  form;  poor  foraging  qualities. 

Blending  of  wool  and  mutton  types;  lighter 
color  and  drier,  lighter  fleece  than 

I  Merinos. 

Good  mutton  type  and  fleece;  wide  adapt¬ 
ability;  good  feeding  qualities. 

Low  “blocky”  body;  fine  mutton  conforma¬ 
tion;  early  maturity. 

Early  maturity;  high  dressing  percentage. 
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PUT  your  horses  in  shape 
for  spring.  Don’t  let  them 
start  the  season  with  minor 
ailments  that  might  put  them 
out  of  commission.  Get  them 

fit — and  keep  them  fit — with  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  Known 
everywhere  for  41  years  as  the 
reliable  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped 
Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis, 
Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  CalkWoundB. 

Won’t  scar  or  discolor  the  hair.  Far 
more  effective  than  firing.  Keep  it 
handy  —  always.  Get  your  bottle 
to-day — $2.00 at  all  druggists,  or 
direct  from  us  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

feORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  __ 

Accredited  Herd 


Fritzlyn  Farms 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  one  to  ten  months  old.  A.  R.  dams 
and  sires.  Blood  Lines:  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Lang-water  Cavalier,  Langwater  Stars  & 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Prank  Rose.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd. 

Write  today  for  full  description! 

FRITZLYN  FARMS 


Pipersville, 


Pa. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  an^  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edga-  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 

USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  hare  (or  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire— Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  Ywk 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  R.  D.  3 

We  offer  bull  calf  born  December  1,  1925. 
Sire  Forge  Hill  Warrior  100575,  his  three  near¬ 
est  dams  average  613  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  is  a 
Jafge  producer  with  A,  R.  record  of  13,382  lbs. 
Milk  and  585  lbs.  fat.  Price  $90. 

Bull  calf  born  December  8,  1925.  Sire  Forge 
Hill  Warrior  100575.  Dam  a  line  bred  Masher 
cow  with  record  as  three  year  old  of  463  lbs. 
iat.  Price  $80.  Calves  right  in  every  way. 
Herd  Accredited. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

,fe  “tier  for  quick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  el  the 
sre-at  bull  Knowsley  Gift. 

Sire:  Flinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

*5Js  dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  In  a  day.  He  Is 
"4rk  roan.  Straight  and  a  fine  Individual.  Write  about  him.' 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


Outlook  For  Horses 

Due  to  competition  of  the  automobile, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  both  in  city  and  country  in 
recent  years.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
situation  have  found  that  this  decline  has 
gone  too  far  in  the  country  and  that  there 
is  a  real  shortage  developing  for  horses  of 
the  draft  type  for  farm  use.  This  short¬ 
age  is  likely  to  increase  for  some  years. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  advice  to  farmers 
to  give  more  attention  to  breeding  horses 
of  the  draft  type,- 

Farmers  are  warned  to  investigate  a 
horse  association  very  carefully  before 
joining.  Some  are  out  and  out  frauds. 

Bulletins  and  detailed  suggestions  on 
horse  breeding  will  be  furnished  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  American  Agriculturist. 


Pregnant  Mare 

She  should  be  fed  to  provide  ample 
nourishment  both  for  herself  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  foal. 

She  should  not  be  overworked,  over¬ 
heated,  or  excited.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  work  providing  sufficient  exercise  is 
necessary. 

Pregnant  mares  are  usually  quarrel¬ 
some  and  abortions  frequently  occur  from 
injuries  received  while  running  with  other 
horses. 

In  feeding,  avoid  fat  producing  foods. 
Those  feeds  which  produce  blood,  muscle 
and  bone  are  best.  Therefore,  oats,  bran, 
clover  and  alfalfa  are  preferable  to  corn. 
A  splendid  ration  for  pregnant  mares  con¬ 
sists  of  4  parts  of  ground  oats,  4  parts 
of  wheat  bran,  and  1  part  of  linseed  meal, 
with  good  clover  and  alfalfa  for  rough- 
age. 

Be  near  at  hand  at  the  time  of  birth, 
but  do  not  let  the  mare  know  of  your 
presence  unless  your  help  is  necessary. 

After  foaling  the  mare  should  be  given 
a  gruel  made  from  a  pound  of  fine  oat¬ 
meal  in  half  a  bucket  of  lukewarm  water. 

Give  her  a  few  days’  rest  after  foaling. 

Feed  the  mare  after  foaling  With  feeds 
that  tend  to  produce  milk.  The  ration 
suggested  for  the  pregnant  mare  is  better 
than  timothy  hay  and  corn. 

If  the  colt  has  a  tendency  to  scour,  he 
is  probably  getting  too  much  milk  and  the 
mare  should  be  partly  milked  by  hand. 

As  the  usual  thing,  the  colt  will  do  best 
if  left  entirely  alone. 


Normal  Pulse  Beat,  Respiration 
and  Temperature  of  the  Horse 


Stallion 

Gelding 

Mare 

Foal  2-3  yrs.  old 
Foal  6-12  months 
Foal  2-4  weeks 


28-32  per  minute 

33- 38 

34- 40  ” 

40-50  " 

45-60  ” 

70-90  ” 


The  pulse  may  be  counted  on  the 
edge  of  the  jawbone,  directly  in  front  of 
the  heavy  muscles  of  the  cheek.  A 
rapid  pulse  usually  indicates  fever. 
Where  pulse  is  more  than  100  per  min¬ 
ute  the  outlook  for  recovery  is  bad. 

Normal  Temperature  of  the  Horse. 

The  normal  temperature  of  horses 
varies  from  99.5  degrees  F.  to  101  F. 
The  temperature  is  taken  at  the  rectum 
by  using  a  specially  made  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  about  6  inches  long.  104  F. 
is  a  moderate  fever,  106  F.  is  high  T 
above  106  it  must  be  reduced  promptly 
if  the  horse  is  to  be  saved. 

Normal  RespiratL.i  of  Horses. 

The  normal  rate  of  respiration  for  a 
horse  at  rest  is  from  6  to  16  per  minute. 
Acceleration  of  this  rate  when  the  horse 
is  at  rest  may  be  caused  by  fever,  by 
filling  of  the  lungs  as  in  pneumonia  or 
by  other  diseases. 


Cuts  in  Hog  Carcass 

A  CCORDING  to  one  of  the  packing 
**  firms,  the  products  af  a  goodjiutcher 
hog  weighing  200  to  260  pounds  will  cut 
into,  and  the  percentage  of  live  weight 
of  the  carcass  each  product  will  repre¬ 
sent,  is  as  follows : — 

Per  Cent 

Hams  .  12.50 

Shoulders  . 10.50 

Sides  (bacon  belly,  11.50  per  cent  and 

fat  back  9.95  per  cent)  .  21.45 

Loins  .  9.75 

Prime  steam  lard  (killing  lard  8  per 

cent  and  cutting  lard  4.5  per  cent)..  12.50 
Other  cuts:  Tenderloins,  spareribs,  tails, 

snouts,  etc  .  6.50 

Total  dressed  carcass  ....... *  73.20 

Leaf  fat  . 2.80 

Casing,  heart,  liver,  cheek  meat,  etc .  12.00 

Total  edible  products  . 8R.09 

Moisture  and  fecal  matter  _ .  Jfejgf 

Total  TOOrOO 


GLECKNER  1000  Thousan  100#  HARNESS 


12  Wear-Resisting  Improvements 
Improved  1926  Model  Now  on  Display 


Style  “P” 
N.  Y.,  Penn., 
Ohio  &  West 


for  1 34  " 
traces 
Add  $2.65 
for  1 
traces 
(without 
collar). 


Costs  Less — Lasts  Longer 


GLECKNER  “Thousan”  is  the  most  satisfactory  Harness  you  can  buy — 
costs  less,  wears  longer.  For  forty-seven  (47)  years  the  GLECKNER  fam¬ 
ily  has  made  only  quality  Harness.  Every  “side”  of  leather  individually  se¬ 
lected,  every  harness  part  made  by  hand  except  where  machines  do  super¬ 
ior  work,  best  waxed  linen  thread,  lock-stitching  done  by  machine  to  insure 
uniformity,  strength  and  long  life. 

GLECKNER  “Thousan”  is  our  new  standardized  Harness,  made  in  large 
lots,  which  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  It’s  made  full  size,  easy  to  adjust, 

extra  reinforcements  absorb  the  strain  where  pulls 
are  greatest. 

Go  to  the  GLECKNER  Dealer  near  you  and  examine 
it,  ask  about  the  GLECKNER  Guarantee  that  goes 
with  each  set.  He  will  help  fit  the  harness  to  your 
horses.  Fie  is  always  ready  to  serve  you  and  keeps 
in  stock  extra  parts  for  your  convenience.  No  letters 
to  write,  no  red  tape,  no  delay. 

FREE!  Send  for  Booklet  with  full  information  about 
the  1 2  -  Wear  -  Resisting  Improvements,  and 
name  of  nearest  GLECKNER  Dealer. 

of  the  Gleckner  Deale*  W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Gleckner”  brand  Fine  Bridle  Leather  Men’s  Belts. 


Bruised  Knee,  Bog  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Wind  Puff 

and  Similar  Blemishes  are  Quickly  Reduced  with 


It  is  powerfully  penetrating,  soothing,  cooling  and  healing — strengthens  and  invig- 
orates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons;  stops  lameness  and  allays  pain;  takes  out  soreness 
and  inflammation;  reduces  swellings  and  soft  bunches.  It  is  mild  in  its  action  and 
pleasant  to  use. 

ABSORBINE  does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  used 

Use  ABSORBINE  to  reduce  Bursal  Enlargements,  Bog  Spavins,  Thor- 
..  .  ,  oughpins.  Puffs,  Shoe  Boils,  Capped  Hocks,  Swollen 

Glands,  Innltrated  Parts,  Thickened  Tissues,  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Enlarged  Veins,  Painful 
Swellings  and  Affections:  to  reduce  any  strain  or  lameness;  to  repair  strained  ruptured 
tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles  to  strengthen  any  part  that  needs  It. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  “E” 

Tour  druggist  can  supply  you  with  ABSORBINE,  or  we  will  send  you  a  bottle  post¬ 
paid  for  $2.50.  Write  us  if  you  have  a  case  requiring  special  directions  or  about  which 
you  would  like  information. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Lame  horses 
made  sound 

Free  book  tells  how 

You  and  your  horses  need  this  FREE  new  6  4 -page 
Save-the-Horse  book.  Tells  how  to  find  the  trouble 
and  gives  the  correct  treatment  for  66  different  ail¬ 
ments. 

This  new  illustrated  book  tells  all  about  Save-the- 
Horse  Itself — the  treatment  sold  under  Individual, 
signed  guarantee,  for  spavin,  thoropln,  high  ringbone 
and  other  lameness.  Mind  you,  !  Save-the-Horse  per¬ 
manently  ends  the  trouble  or  you  get  every  cent 
back.  No  risk,  no  worry,  no  big  doctor  bills. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  owners  know  what 
Save-the-Horse  can  do,  and  insist  on  keeping  it  handy. 
You  should,  too.  Write  today  for  the  book,  and  copy 
of  famous  100%  guarantee-bond.  Ask  any  veteri¬ 
nary  questions  you  want,  and  we’ll  answer  by  return 
mail,  all  free  of  eharge.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Our  special  illustrated  Cttra-Bos  booklet 
helps  get  those  sick  cows  back  to  health  quick¬ 
ly.  It’s  free,  toot  Ask  for  it. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  farm,  on  the  City  streets,  iff 
the  largest  show  rings,  they  are  alway9 
winners.  “Knollwood”  represents  the 
best  in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS 

Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Jacks.  Jennpvq  matched  pairs; 
tyaLA3,uciUlcy5fraules  and  horses; 

young  mules,  all  ages.  Saddle  horses,  polo 
ponies. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARM 
S  C.  Pendergast,  Prop.  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  A  SELLING  JOB 
FIND  OUT  WHAT  I  CAN 
OFFER  YOU  AS  AN 
AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  FIELDMAN. 

E.  C.  WEATHER  BY 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist  [ 
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Handy  Facts  For  The  Poultryman 


The  Poultry  Outlook 

HERE  are  two  phases  to  consider 


the  Leghorns.  Furthermore,  they  are  moisture,  and  gives  the  atmosphere  that  Have  plenty  of  room  for  the  chicks, 
more  easily  fitted  for  market.  If  brown  the  hen  has  when  she  steals  a  nest.  If  your  flock  is  too  crowded  nature 
HERE  are  two  phases  to  consider  eggs  can  be  sold  for  about  the  same  Before  the  hen  is  placed  on  the  nest,  will  reduce  the  number.  It  is  just  as 

in  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  price  as  white  eggs  in  the  individual's  dust  her  thoroughly  with  louse  powder,  important  for  the  chicks  to  have  plenty 

poultry  business:  namely,  the  immed-  own  particular  market,  the  general-  She  should  get  another  dose  of  this  of  room  in  the  hover  and  in  the  brood 

late  outlook,  and  the  long-time  trend,  purpose  fowls  will  undoubtedly  make  about  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  incuba- 

just  as  much  money  as  the  specialized  tion.  This  will  help  keep  the  chicks 
eggs  breeds,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  free  of  the  parasites, 
usually  bring  a  slight  premium  over  the  If  the  nest  dries  out,  it  is  usually  a 
egg  breeds  on  account  of  their  more  good  idea  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  slightly 
desirable  qualities.  A  man  should  de-  with  water  once  every  week.  The  water 
termine  his  market  requirements  and  should  be  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
his  personal  preferences,  and  then  pick  ture  as  the  eggs. 

the  breed  that  comes  nearest  to  his  Leave  plenty  of  feed  and  water  before 
ideal,  and  stick  to  it.  A  uniform  breed  the  hen  at  all  times,  and  she  will  prac- 
is  easier  to  tend,  the  products  are  more  tically  take  care  of  herself, 
uniform  (uniform  products  bring  better  - 


Based  on  the  long-time  trend,  the  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  eggs  is  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  basis.  The  immediate  future  is 
somewhat  different ;  for  the  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  output  for  1926  may 
run  ahead  of  last  3rear,  thereby  resulting 
in  slight^  lower  prices  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1925. 

The  consumptive  demand  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  there  will  be  anyr  immediate  change. 
The  business  outlook  through  the  first 
half  of  1926 — which  is  as  far  ahead  as 
can  safely  be  considered— is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  With  labor  employed  at  good 
wages,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  poultry  products  will  be  active. 
Feed  costs  are  likely  to  continue  mod¬ 
erate,  provided,  of  course,  nothing  goes 
wrong  with  new  crop  prospects.  The 
crop  outlook  is  practically  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  weather.  Therefore 
the  weather  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
poultry  outlook  to  some  extent. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  poultry 
business  may  result  in  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  in  1926  that  will  exceed  last  year; 
but  there  is  no  real  danger  of  a  serious 
overproduction.  The  trend  towards 
specialized  poultry  plants  tends  to  furth¬ 
er  increase  the  supply  of  qualit3r  eggs, 
as  well  as  more  efficient  production. 

Outlook  for  Storage  Eggs 

Recent  developments  in  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  market,  wherein  dealers  have  lost 
very  heavily,  will  make  dealers  inclined 
to  pay  less  for  eggs  to  store.  From  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  March  1,  1926,  over  100,000 
cases  of  storage  eggs  were  thrown  on 
the  market,  while  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  in  1925  only  something  like  25,000 
were  placed  on  sale.  The  reasons  for 


er  house  as  that  the  laying  hens  have 
plenty  of  room  in  the  laying-house. 
When  you  buy  a  brooder,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  specify  the  number  of  chicks  that 
the  brooder  will  accommodate.  Do  not 
go  over  the  number;  preferably  run  a 
little  shy. 


prices)  and  you  are  inclined  to 
better  care. 


give  it 


Clean  and  Disinfect  Brooder/, 
Before  Using 

A  man  who  raises  more  than  150 
chicks  at  a  time  should  have  a  coal- 


Amount  of  Feed  Required  to 
Grow  Chickens 

The  Purdue  Experiment  Station  has  burning  brooder  or  a  similar  contriv- 
found  that  it  takes  slightly  more  than  ance  of  the  hover  tyqie. 

SJ/2  pounds  of  grain  and  about  the  same  Get  the  birds  out  on  the  ground  dur- 
quantity  of  milk  to  grow  White  Leg-  ing  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  after  the 

How  to  Cull  Hens 

Culling  for  Present  Production 

CHARACTER  LAYING  HEN  NON-LAYING  HEN 

VENT  . Large,  dilated,  oblong,  moist.  Small,  contracted,  round,  dry. 

PELVIC  BONES  ..Flexible  and  wide  apart  Rigid,  close  together 

COMB  . . Large,  red,  full,  glossy  Small,  pale,  scaly. 

WATTLES  AMD  .  .  , 

EAR  LOBES  ...Prominent,  soft,  smooth.  Inconspicuous,  rough  and  dry. 

Judging  Past  Production 

LONG  LAYING  PERIOD  SHORT  LAYING  PERIOD 

VENT  . Bluish  white.  Flesh  colored. 

EYELIDS  . Thin  and  edges  white  Thick,  yellow  tinted. 

EYE  . Prominent,  keen,  sparkling.  Listless,  sunken. 

EAR  LOBES  . Enamel  white.  Yellow  tinted. 

BEAK  . Pearly  white.  Yellow  tinted.  - 

FACE  . Clean  cut,  sunken.  Full,-  well-fleshed,  yellowish. 

SHANKS  . White,  flat,  thin,  creased  Yellow,  round,  smooth 

PLUMAGE  . Worn,  soiled,  lifeless,  close-  Sings  of  molting,  loose  feathered. 

feathered. 


How  To  Find  Brooder  Capacity 

To  determine  how  many  chicks  a 
hover  will  accommodate,  measure  t'.e 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  hover 
to  the  edge  (the  radius).  Multiply  this 
figure  in  terms  of  inches  by  itself  (the 
square  of  the  radius),  multiply  the  re¬ 
sult  by  3  and  then  divide  by  7.  This 
will  give  the  number  of  chicks  the  hover 
will  accommodate. 

If  the  radius  of  the  hover  is  12  inches, 
the  square  of  this  would  be  144  inches— 
three  times  144  is  432 — 432  divided  by 
7  is  61,  the  number  of  chicks  it  is  safe 
to  put  under  the  hover.  It  will  accom¬ 
modate  them  until  they  are  from  four 
to  six  weeks  old. 

The  brooder  room  itself  should  allow 
one-third  to  one-half  square  foot  per 
chick.  A  room  5x6  feet  (30  square 
feet)  will  .accommodate  60  to  90  baby 
chicks  four  to  six  weeks  of  age. 

Keep  chicks  of  different  sizes  and 
ages  under  different  hovers  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  runs. 


Baby  Chick  Diseases 

White  diarrhea  is  the  most  common 
disease  among  baby  chicks  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  first  that  makes  its  appearance. 
There  are  three  sources  of  infection: 
through  the  egg,  through  contact  with 
other  diseased  birds,  or  they  may  con¬ 
tract  it  from  drinking  fountains,  incu¬ 
bators,  or  birds  that  have  previously 


horn  broilers  to  twelve  weeks  of  age.  first  ten  da3rs,  as  soon  as  the  weather 

,  .  .  ,  1+1  It  took  nine  to  ten  weeks  to  produce  a  permits.  Gradually  extend  the  time  - ,  -  -  -  -  —  ■  -  * —  - ^ 

this  deflation  in  price  and  market  loss  2_n0und  White  Rock  broiler  and  each  they  spend  on  the  outside  runs  so  that  hatched  diseased  chicks  and  have  not 
include  heavy  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  ^  5  nds  of  grain  and  the  birds  harden  up  gradually.  been  properly  disinfected. 

- w—  TW.mW  when  £  ^  of  mUk  PThese  wefe  The  temperature  Qf  the  brooder  on  The  birds  take  on  a  characteristic 

obtained  on  a  four-year  experiment  with  the  day  the  chicks  are  placed  beneath  huddled  pose.  The  fluffy  rear  feathers 

1  000  chicks  it  or  in  it  should  be  100  degrees.  By  become  badly  matted 

’  Don’t  skimp  on  feed.  You  can’t  the  14th  day  the  temperature  can  be 

starve  profit  from  chickens.  Feed  the  reduced  to  90  degrees.  From  the  third 

birds  for  early  growth-  The  first  gains  to  the  sixth  week  the  brooder  tempera- 

are  the  cheapest  ture  should  be  around  B5  degrees.  If 

arC  1  1  _ _  weather  conditions  warrant,  it  can  be 

■\X7V.«vi  Vrtn  Qat  A  Won  reduced  still  farther  to  80  degrees.  It 

When  You  bet  A  Hen  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  b!rds 


from  the  West  during  December,  when 
those  sections  experienced  very  mild 
weather.  The  heavy  importation  of 
frozen  eggs  from  China  also  had  its 
effect.  When  local  prices  gv>  high,  deal¬ 
ers  in  bakers’  supplies  go  to  foreign 
lands,  where  they  can  buy  cheap,  and 
naturally  cast  up  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition. 

In  conclusion:  the  outlook  for  the 
inan  who  has  a  well  organized  poultry 
plant,  who  is  shipping  only  quality  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  has  reduced  his  overhead  to 
a  minimum,  will  continue  to  be  satis- 
factory,  although  his  returns  may  be  diarrhea, 
felightly  less  than  a  year  ago;  the  man 
who  is  shipping  an  ungraded  product, 
poorly  handled,  is  going  to  meet  severe 
Competition. 


FLIGHTY  and  nervous  hens  should  should  be  comfortable, 
not  be  used  for  setting;  neither 


should  hens  that  show  indications  of 


Brooding  Chicks 


Every  chick  that  is  affected  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock  immediately,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  contaminate  the 
other  birds.  The  only  way  to  control 
this  is  to  eliminate  all  carriers  through 
the  blood  test,  and  have  all  quarters 
thoroughly  disinfected. 

Leg  weakness  is  another  very  com¬ 
mon  disease,  due  to  nutritional  disord¬ 
ers.  It  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  vita- 
mines  in  the  ration.  Lack  of  direct 
sunshine  is  also  a  big  factor.  , 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  are  charac- 
The  chick  eventually  is  unable 


Selecting  a  Breed  of  Poultry 


When  a  hen  steals  a  nest  she  usually  Run  the  brooder  for  several  days  be- 

necessary  wi«  SSJ* toget  the  machine  tens„c.  The  ch.ch  even.nahy  ,s  unao 

Take  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  and  place  in  proper  adjustment  before  the  chicks  to  support  itself,  although  it  is  P  - 

SSin  S  bS?  ^thehenisfcng  are  placed  in  the  hover,  and  thereby  normal  ^ 

Mound  the  Shinto  anes.  shape,  ehnnna.e  any  danseeous  temper  lure  occurs  ^prevented 


ar^  a 


consideration,  primary  among  which  fr0m  lice,  supplies  a  certain  amount  of  system 
are  the  market  demands,  the  adaptation 


Common  Disinfectants 


in  selecting  a  breed  of  ponitry.  there  g  M!  M 

number  of  factors  to  take  into  The  soil  helps  to  keep  down  trouble  chick  troubles,  affecting  the  digestive  partf  q{  drymash  by  weight.  It  is  best 

to  mix  this  fresh  every  two  or  three 
days;  at  least,  the  majority  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  so  recommend. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  ailments 
of  chicks,  but  they  are  the  most  ims 
portant. 

Early  Hatched  Pullets  Makd 
Best  Egg  Records 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Does  it 
pay  to  have  early  chicks?  Enough  ex- 


Disinfectant 


Bichloride  of 
mercury 


of  the  breed  to  local  conditions,  and  the 
preference  of  the  individual.  There  is 
no  “best  breed.”  Results  obtained  at 
our  various  egg-laying  contests  prove 
this  point  conclusively.  _  Under  some 
circumstances  the  egg-la3ring  breeds  aie 
better;  under  others,  the  utility  breeds 
are  just  as  good,  or  possibly  a  little 
superior.  The  man  who  is  going  into 
the  poultry  business  should  select  the 
breed  that  he  prefers  and  that  meets 
his  market  demands  most  dcsirabty. 

Egg  vs.  Meat  Market 

There  are  two  products  that  we  have 
from  the  poultry  business  on  the  farm: 
eggs  and  meat.  If  a  man  is  specializ¬ 
ing  on  eggs  and  if  his  market  is  more 
of  an  egg  market,  then  he  should  turn 
to  the  egg  breeds,  which  include  the 
Mediterranean  breeds,  such  as  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  The 
choice  of  these  breeds  would  be  deter¬ 
mined,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of  egg 
the  market  wants.  New  York  prefers 
a  white  egg.  If  a  man  ships  to  Boston 
he  will  do  just  as  well  if  he  has  brown 
eggs. 

The  American,  or  utilit3r,  breeds  are  Formaldehyde 
more  of  a  general-purpose  nature.  They 
are  good  egg  layers  and  the3r  are  always 
.more  desirable  for  table  purposes  than 
the  lighter  egg-laving  breeds  such  as 


Strength  used 


1-1000 


Purpose 


Soil,  1  gal.  to 
each  10  sq.  ft. 


1-6000 


Unslaked  lime 


Whitewash 


Sulfur 


“Chlorinated 

lime’' 


Crude  carbolic 
acid 


Formaldehyde 

gas 


Sprinkled  on  sol! 


Drinking  water 

Poultry  runs, 
filthy  puddles, 
manure. 


Cautions 

Never  use  on  metals.  Do  not 
allow  to  stand  a  long  time  in 
wooden  containers.  Do  not 
use  to  disinfect  atbumindus 
material.  After  use  on  soil 
keep  fowls  off  run  for  1  week. 

Containers  should  be  of 
earthenware,  never  metai  or 
wood. 


Slake  4  lbs.  lime 
with  1  qt.  water  Interior  of 


and  dilute  to 
proper  consistency 

Burn  5  lbs.  to 
every  1000  cu. 
feet  of  space. 


houses. 


Poultry  houses. 


W5*eei  ,a.'Lr  periments  have  been  conducted  to 

-  -  ■  very  evident  that  it  pays  to  start  wui 

early  chicks.  They  develop  quickly  and 
start  laying  earlier  in  the  fall,  when  the 
older  hens  are  going  into  moulting; 
which  is  the  time  when  the  price  ot 


off  runs  for  1  wek. 
Use  freshly  prepared. 


20  per  cent 
solutions. 


to  5  per  cent 
solution. 


5  per  cent. 


Droppings,  filthy 
pools,  dropping 
boards.  Wash 
drinking  vessels. 
Good  deodorant. 
Interior  of 
poultry  house*. 
Incubators. 
Interior  of 
houses,  coops, 
etc.  incubators. 


t«/2  lbs.  potassium 
permanganate,  3  Poultry  houses, 
pts.  formaldehyde, 

1000  cu.  ft. 


House  must  be  tight,  temp, 
above  60  degrees,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture.  Attacks 
metals  therefore  should  not 
be  used  In  Incubators. 

Not  often  used  as  a  general 
disinfectant. 


Irritating  to  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Hardens  the  skin. 

Tight  house,  temp.  80  de¬ 
grees  or  above.  Sufficient 
moisture. 


eggs  is  usually  advancing. 


Ten  Commandments  for  the 
Poultryman 

1  Keep  one  breed  and  keep  better  poultry. 

2  Select  vigorous  breeders. 

3  Hatch  early. 

4  Keep  chicks  growing.  .  h 

5  Allow  plenty  of  range  and  feed  wen  oai 

anced  rations. 

6  Produce  infertile  eggs  to  ship. 

7  Ship  only  clean  well  graded  eggs. 

8  Keep  culling  the  flock.  -  - 

9  Market  culls  and  surplus  In  well  nn 

tshed  condition. 

10  Keep  house  dry,  well  ventilated,  at* 
Infected  and  free  from  drafts. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  27,  1926 
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50 

100 

$6.75 

$12.50 

7.75 

14.50 

8.75 

16.50 

5.50 

10.00 

baby  chicks 

Hillpot  Chicks  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  money-making  possibilities. 
Easy  to  raise,  quick  maturing  and  heavy 
laying — they  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  my  beautiful  new  book — 
FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Box  29,  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


! rlfTA/vr  VAveey  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

fostpaid  prices  on:  .  25 

ft  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,.  . S3. 75 

Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds,  .  4.25 

White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75 

Broiler  Chicks  . 3.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  'larger  lots 
free  on  request  Write  now. 

dittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
The  kind  that  lay 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons  Black 
Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  $2.00  per  year  a  hen  from 
large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit  makers 
the  most  desirable  breed  for  you?  Order  now  for  April 
chicks  at  $17.50  per  100;  $85.00  per  500;  $165.00 
per  1,000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100;  $77.50 
per  500;  $150.00  per  1,000.  Terms  25%  with  order. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  within  1200 
miles.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION— Prices  per  100 
Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

Barred  Bocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11,00 

R.  I.  Reds _  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  Chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct  %e  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STANDARD  BRED 
UTILITY  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  Poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket;  we 
trap  nest  and  select  our  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  points  a  Poultry- 
man  wants.  Quality  and 
Profits. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  D 
and  price  List 


Monroe, 
Orange  Co., 
New  York 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  0n2Theat£e9st0n,y 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices 

100  600  1000 

!  C.  White  Leghorns 

"Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Thompson  strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  20,  R.  No,  1  •  Richfield,  Penna. 


Banker’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Flocks  culled 
by  man  holding  State  Certificate 

March  and  April  delivery  . . 15c  each 

May  and  June  . 12c  each 

Postage  paid;  Uve  delivery  guaranteed. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

.  „  „  25  60  100  Lots 

*■  £  W.  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

C-  Barred  Boeks  .  8. 76  T.26  14.00 

Broiles  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.75  6.25  10.00 

JL0%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di- 
„from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  600  and 
1000  lots.  VALLEY  VIEW  P0ULTIY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
"•  J  Ehrenzeiler,  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  Duck- 
and  Eggs.  ig  years  producing  Ducklings  that  lire 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, 

-  -  -  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


P* 
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J-ff  DUGKLIN6S  nSUiasr 

K  K  I  N  R„y  P#rdee>  r']ipj  N>Y. 


Your  Poultry  Needs  Digestible  Protein 


Laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  must  have  ample  animal  protein  in  digesti¬ 
ble  available  form.  If  this  food-element  is  indigestible,  it  is  of  no  use  to  the 
birds.  Due  to  the  superior  quality  of  materials  used  and  our  advanced,  exclusive 
method  of  manufacture,  the  45%  to  50%  protein  in  DIAMOND  PICK  is  practically 
100%  digestible.  That  explains  why  thoughtful  poultrymen  are  feeding 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 


in  preference  to  so-called  "high  protein  scraps” 
Thus,  they  secure  the  largest  amount  of  digest¬ 
ible  protein  for  each  dollar  invested.  That  means 
lower  production  costs  and  bigger  profits.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  the  genuine  Diamond  Pick 
we  will  ship  you  a 

lOO-lb.  Bag  Freight  Prepaid  Only  $3.50 

To  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J..  Conn..  Pa..  Del..  Md„  Va.  and  W.  Va,  only 

Get  a  hag  at  once.  Test  it  in  any  way.  Feed  it  and  watch  results.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  we  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Tell  us  when  to  ship  your  bag! 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-146-F  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Obtain  prices  from 


THE  WHITNEY  FARM 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

certified  birds  that  have  been  certified  for  seven  consecutive  years 


600 


a  flock  of  over 
and  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  are  well  known  in  poultry  circles  because  of  our  consistent  winning  at  Production  Shows 
and  our  dealings  with  hundreds  of  persons  from  many  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  person  we  want  to  know  is  you,  the  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  few  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or  stock.  We 
want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  doing  business  with  friends  who  are  interested  in  giving  you  good  values  and 
good  service. 
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BREEDING  STOCK 


WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS- 


Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 
All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March 
1st.  Certified  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade 
A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 
J.  T.  KIRKUP,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  Cooper.  Certification  Ass’n 


s 


PORTER’S  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  FREE  BARRED  ROCKS 
Males,  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale  ' 

M.  C.  PORTER,  R.  D.,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


Baby 


/■^L*  Lc  The  sturdy  kind  with  a 
LulCKS  growing  reputation. 

Your  pleasure  and 
profit  spells  our  success.  $13.00  per  hundred 
up.  All  eggs  from  inspected,  culled  flocks. 
Order  early  to  be  sure  of  your  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  in  3rd 
zone.  Circular.  13  breeds. 

2%  discount  on  500  or  more 


OAKLAND  FARM 


SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


EIHiN: 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  F  “  “  '  -  ---  -  --  -  - 

8.  C.  Blk  Minorcas,  Buff  &  V 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandot 
Get  our  big  illustrated  eatalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any  chick 
buyer’s  time  to  read  it  If  in  a  hurry  order  direet  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Reds, 

Brd.  Rocks  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

Rocks 

.  4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

Assarted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


AVENUE  10 


“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

,  .  6.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Order  now. 

Get 

chicks  when  wanted. 

500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

25 

Mixed  ar  broilers  . .  .$3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .  3.50 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  .  8.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Wh.  Rocks,  . 4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Boeks,  R.  L  Beds,  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minoreas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Peldn  ducklings,  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  breds.  i _ 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


WE  OFFER  YOU  REAL  BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  In  America’s  best  bred-to-lay  Strains.  We  breed  espec¬ 
ially  for  early  maturity  and  Heavy  Winter  layers.  PEDIGREED  MALES  from  Dams  with  records  of  200 
eggs  and  better  head  our  flocks.  We  specialize  in  these  FOUR  GREAT  BREEDS. 

100%  Lite  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices:  25 

Barron  Strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Barred  Bocks.  Parts  Jc  Thompson  Strains  .  4.26 

!.  i  8.  t  Beds,  Owen-Thompkins-Danlel  Strains  .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Beal-Doreas  .  4.60 

Place  jroor  orders  early  direct  from  above  prices  to  insure  getting  High 
Circular  Free.  Set. — State  Bank.  CACKLEBERRY  FARMS,  J.  W.  K 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

.  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

43.00 

70.00 

7.75 

15.00 

43.00 

70.00 

S.00 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

Bred  Chicks  when  you  want  tfiem. 

,  Prop-, 

Roete 

1-D,  KENSINGTON,  OHIO 

■SENT' 

LFREE/  It  will  show  you  the  way 
to  bigger  profits 

Don’t  envy  those  poultry  raisers  who 
more  money  than  you  do.  Get  this  book 
and  secure  the  information  that  will  enable 
yon  to  make  bigger  profits. 

This  book  will  give  you  the  one  big  secret 
of  poultry  success — How  to  start  right  with 
the  right  kind  of  chicks. 

Some  chicks  are  just  chicks,  oth¬ 
ers  are  chicks  that  have  profit-pro¬ 
duction  bred  into  them.  Our  new 
book  tells  you  how  to  pick  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Takes  all  the  waste  and 
risk  out  of  baby  chick  buying. 

Send  for  it  today.  No  charge  or 
obligation.  You’ll  say  it  is  the 
most  valuable  book  you  ever  read. 
KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Dept.  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  X 
Dept.  10,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  10.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  10,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


$12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks^ 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


Sturdy  Chicks 
Leading 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
9j/2c  up 


/  Quality 

#  / 

f  Chicks 

Heavy 

*  / 

Layers 

'  / 

Special 

/  Inducements 

Write 

Today 


Catalogue  Free 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs, 
$8.00  per  100  up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian 
Hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

Member  American  Baby  Chick  Producers  Association 
GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $12.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  12.00  "  100 

Barred  Bocks  .  14.00  "  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ........  14.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  10.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  Wa 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 

Mixed  Chicks  ,We  also  K,,arantee  live  de¬ 

livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  V. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CTTTf'K^  s-  C‘  w-  Leghorns  12c;  Barred  Rocka 
14c;  Mixed  10c.  Postpaid  delivery 
guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes. 
B.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

ATVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Riverdale,  N.  X 
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Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Rhoades  tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea. 

I  tried  different  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  438,  Waterloo,  la., 
for  a  $1.00  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
White  Diarrhea  (Coccidiosis)  is 
caused  by  a  protozoal  organism  of 
microscopic  size  which  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of 
d’seased  birds  and  enormous  numbers 
are  discharge'  with  the  droppings. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of 
White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it 
kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Remember, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some 
infected  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few 
infect  3rour  ntire  flock.  Prevent  it. 
Give  Walko  in  all  drinking  water  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  be¬ 
fore.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Neve:  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.”  _ 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes :  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
438,  Waterloo,  Iowa  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedjv  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  3or  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  never  lest  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com¬ 
pany  .thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 
We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Reme  entirely  at  our  risk- 
postage  prepaid —  o  you  can  see  for  I 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking- 
water  an  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  mor  y  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  & 
Johnson  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  puarantee. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  438 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package,  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund 
niv  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00). .  (P.  O,  money  order, 
check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name  . . . . . . 

Town  . . — ... 

State  .  R.  F.  D . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  about  two  and 
one-third  times  as  nutcli  as  small. 
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Feeds  for  Hens  and  Chicks 

The  following  are  mash  and  grain  always  available  and  not  always  recom-  thereby  starting  with  high  quality  youn^ 


rations  of  various  experiment  stations 
for  feeding  chicks  and  laying  stock.  The 
advisability  of  home-mixing  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  individual  poultryman.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
labor  he  has  available,  the  reliability  of 
the  source  of  ingredients,  the  price  of 
ingredients,  the  uniformity  of  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  the  constant  supply.  Under 
some  circumstances  home-mixing  is  a 
paying  proposition.  Again,  there  are 


mendable,  due  to  the  possibility  of  its 
souring  in  the  drinking  fountains.  It  is 
more  advisable  to  start  the  birds  on  sour 
milk  and  keep  them  on  it.  If  there  is 
no  satisfactory  milk  supply,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  buy  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk, — a  product  of  large  milk  plants 
that  can  be  obtained  in  containers  of 
any  size. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  use 
of  cod  liver  oil,  which  is  an  exceptional- 


circumstances  when  it  is  infinitely  bet-  ly  valuable  constituent  in  the  ration  to 
ter  to  buy  commercially  or  ready-mixed 
poultry  feeds. 


However,  the  man  who 
buys  commercially  mixed  feeds  should 
know  something  about  the  compan/ 
which  puts  up  the  product  he  is  buying. 

CORNELL  RATIONS  FOR  CHICK 
FEEDING 


HARD  GRAIN 
7  lb.  fine  cracked 
corn 

2  lb.  pinhead  oat¬ 
meal 

1  lb.  cracked  wheat 


MASH 

3  lb.  wheat  bran 
1  lb.  cornmeal  or 

hominy  • 

1  lb.  wheat  middling 
1  lb.  gluten  feed 
1  lb.  sifted  meat 

scrap 

1  lb.  ground  oats 
1  lb.  bone  meat 

4  lb.  rolled  oats 

The  above  ration  is  fed  for  the  first 
five  days.  As  the  chicks  grow  older, 
this  ration  is  gradually  modified.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week  the  rolled  oats  are 
reduced  in  the  mash  to  one  pound.  The 
hard  grain  stains  the  same. 

From  the  second  to  the  sixth  week 
the  rolled  oats  are  taken  away  entirely 
and  the  hard  grain  stays  the  same. 

Between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  weeks 
the  pinhead  oatmeal  is  taken  away  from 
the  hard  grain  mixture  and  the  mixture 
is'  changed  to  contain  9  pounds -of  crack¬ 
ed  corn  and  one  pound  of  wheat.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  mash  stays  the  same 
as  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  week. 

This  ration  stays  about  the  same  un¬ 
til  the  eighteenth  week,  when  the  mash 
and  hard  grain  should  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


prevent  leg  weakness.  In  buying  cod 
liver  oil,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Norwegian  cold-pressed  oil  be  used. 
However,  there  is  now  a  steam  derived 
product  that  is  also  said  to  be  very 
good.  The  valuable  part  of  the  cod 
liver  oil  is  the  Vitami  e  D  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  is  generally  recommended  that 
this  be  mixed  fresh  every  day  or  so.  In¬ 
vestigate  the  source  of  oil  before  vou 
buy. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  a  very  excellent 
substitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  for  this  is 
available  in  large  quantities.  Where  a 
poultryman  lives  near  a  large  hatchery 
this  will  take  care  of  his  problem  for  he 
can  get  sterile  eggs  that  have  been 
candled  out  of  the  incubators. 

Minerals,  grit,  shell  and  fiber  are  also 
very  essential  in  the  ration,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  green  food,  especially  clover  and 
alfalfa. 

FATTENING  BROILERS 

As  soon  as  the  cockerels  can  be  iden¬ 
tified,  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  pullets.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the 
birds,  they  should  be  marketed  in  a  well 
finished  condition.  To  do  this  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be  put  on  a  fat¬ 
tening  ration  consisting  of  60  lbs.  of 
cornmeal  and  40  lbs.  of  Red  Dog  flour, 
which  may  be  moistened  with  semi- 
solid  buttermilk  which  has  been  diluted 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream.  This 


stock. 

The  baby  chick  industry  is  a  life-; 
saver  to  the  man  who  has  had  poor 
hatches  of  his  own  and  can  thus  im-: 
mediately  replace  his  losses  without  the 
delay  of  the  incubating  period. 

Buying  baby  chicks  eliminates  the 
care  of  the  incubator  and  the  care  of 
the  setting  hens. 

When  a  man  buys  baby  chicks,  h<$ 
can  actually  “count  his  birds  before 
they  are  hatched,”  for  he  has  delivered 
to  him  a  definite  number  of  birds. 


How  Cod  Liver  Oil  Helps  Chicks 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
conducted  some  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  on  feeding  cod  liver  oil.  In  one 
pen  birds  were  fed  on  a  cod  liver  oil 
treated  mash,  while  the  other  pen  had 
skimmed  milk  and  green  sprouted  oats. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  the  cod 
liver  oil  birds  had  taken  a  weight  of 
1.7  pounds  per  bird,  with  100%  growth. 
None  of  them  had  been  affected  by  leg 
weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
pen  that  received  skimmed  milk  and 
sprouted  oats  the  gain  was  only  1-10 
pound,  the  relative  gain  was  44,  and  all 
of  the  birds  had  leg  weakness,  two 
eventually  dying. 

Other  experiments  have  shown  the 
same  relative  results:  that  cod  liver  oil 
is  a  great  preventive  of  leg  weakness. 
It  will  not,  however,  replace  direct  sun¬ 
light. 

Farmers  who  are  near  large  hatch¬ 
eries  may  advantageously  use  the  ster¬ 
ile  eggs  that  are  candled  out  of  the  in¬ 
cubators.  Egg  yolk  is  fully  as  valuable 
as  cod  liver  oil. 

Birds  under  glass  will  not  develop  as 
normally  as  birds  in  direct  sunlight. 
The  glass  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  rays 
which  directly  affect  the  development 
of  the  chick.  Cod  liver  oil  and  egg  yolks 


HARD  GRAIN 
500  lb.  cracked  corn 
100  lb.  wheat 
200  lb.  barley 
200  lb.  oats 


MASH 

100  lb. wheat  bran 
100  lb.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings 

100  lb.  cornmeal  or 
or  hominy 
100  lb.  Gluten  feed 
100  lb.  ground  heavy 
oats 

100  lb.  meat  scrap 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  forego¬ 
ing,  the  birds  should  get  plenty  of  green 
food,  exercise,  clear  water,  and  milk. 

The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended. 

CONNECTICUT  (STORRS’) 
RATION 

CHICK  SCRATCH  CHICK  DRY  MASH 


mixture  is  fed  about  three  times  a  day.  -  .  ...  .  < 

When  the  birds  begin  to  show  a  lack  replace  this  m  a  large  measure,  although 
of  appetite,  that  is  the  time  they  should 


not  altogether. 


be  shipped,  before  they  go  off  their 
feed.  This  usually  occurs  during  the 
second  week  of  the  feeding,  anywhere 
from  eight  to  twelve  days. 

Strict  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
water  supply,  range  and  shade.  It  is  a 
lot  of  bother,  but  it  pays  to  keep  the 
drinking  fountains  clean  and  to  avoid 
contraction  of  disease. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats 

barium  carbonate 


is 


200  lb.  wheat  bran 
100  lb.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings 

100  lb.  cornmeal 
100  lb.  ground  oat# 
100  lb.  beef  scrap 


100  cornmeal 
100  flour  middlings 
100  sifted  ground 
oats 

100  fine  meat  scraps 


FEED 

150  lb.  fine  cracked 
corn 

150  lb.  fine  cracked 
wheat 

100  lb.  pinhead  or 
steel-cut  oats. 

NEW  JERSEY  RATION 

100  lb.  fine  cracked  300  wheat  bran 
corn 

100  fine  cracked 
wheat 

100  pinhead  or  steel- 
cut 

PURDUE  (INDIANA)  RATION 

6  lb.  fine  cracked  2  lb.  wheat  bran 
corn  2  lb.  wheat  mid- 

4  lb. fine  cracked  dlings 

wheat  lb-  tine  charcoal 

2  lb.  steel-cut  oats 

STATE  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AT  FARMINGDALE, 
LONG  ISLAND 

CHICK  DRY  M AS,H  CHICK  SCRATCH 

200  lb.  wheat  bran  100  lb.  fine  cracked 
100  lb.  cornmeal  corn 

100  lb.  Red  Dog  flour  100  lb.  fine  cracked 
100  lb.  hulled  ground  wheat 

oats  100  lb.  pinhead  or 

100  lb.  meat  scrap  steel-cut  oats 

(50-60%  protein, 
fairly  fine  ground) 

15  lb.  bone  meal 
(steamed) 

10  lb.  charcoal 
3  lb.  fine  salt 
21/2  lb.  powdered 
sulfur 

Where  chicks  are  low  in  vitality  the 


Grain  Rations  for  Laying-  Hem 

The  following  grain  rations  are  given 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  he  able  to  buy  high-grade 
ingredients  of  uniform  quality  at  a  very 
low  price.  Under  some  circumstances 
folks  will  find  it  more  economical  to 


POWDERED 

one  of  the  best  poisons  for  des¬ 
troying  rats.  It  is  inexpensive,  odor¬ 
less,  and  tasteless,  and  bafeis  containing 
it  are  readily  taken  by  the  pests.  It  is 
slow  in  action,  and  the  rats  usually 
have  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  prem¬ 
ises  in  search  of  water  or  return  to 
their  burrows  before  they  die. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  baits  that 
can  be  used,  including: 

(1)  Meats  such  as  Hamburg  steak, 
liver,  and  bacon. 

(2)  Cheese. 

(3)  Vegetables  or  fruit  such  as  sliced 


reliability. 

THE  FARMINGDALE  (N.  Y.  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST  RATION)  __ 


buy  the  ready  mixed  mash,  so  long  as  apple,  canned  corn  or  baked  sweetpo- 
it  is  put  up  by" a  bouse  of  unquestioned  tato. 

(4)  Cereals,  such  as  rolled  oats,  corrt 
meal  bread,  etc. 

The  powdered  barium  carbonate  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  into  the 
soft  baits,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  poison  to  four  parts  of  the  se¬ 
lected  bait.  Baits  moistened  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  soft  mush  are  particularly 
acceptable  to'  rats  in  dry  weather. 

Barium  carbonate  is  a  relatively  mild 
poison,  hut  the  dangers  from  accidents 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  _  Keep  « 
out  of  the  reach  of  children,  irresponsrj 
1  1  _  - animals  and 


SCRATCH  GRAIN 
November  to  April: 
200  lb.  cracked 
grain 

100  lb.  wheat 
April  to  November: 
100  lb.  cracked  corn 
100  Tb.  wheat 


DRY  MASH 
100  lb.  wheat  bran 
100  lb.  cornmeal 
100  lb.  Red  Dog  flour 
100  lb.  hulled 
ground  oats 
100  lb-  gluten  meal 
100  lb.  meat  scrap 
(55%  protefn) 

15  lb.  edible  bone 
meal  (used  from 
March  to  June 
Inch) 

10  lb.  charcoal 
3  lb.  salt 
2i/2  lb.  sulfur. 

CORNELL  RATION 

SCRATCH  GRAIN 
500  lb.  cracked  corn 
200  lb.  feed  wheat 
200  lb.  barley 
100  lb.  heavy  oat# 


DRY  MASH 
100  lb.  cornmeal 
100  lb.  wheat  bran 
100  lb.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings 

100  lb.  gluten  feed 
100  lb.  heavy  oats 
100  lb.  meat  scrap 


ble  persons,  domestic  animals 

fowls.  .  .  .  ■ 

Antidotes.  Give  an  emetic  consisting 
of  either  mustard  or  salt  dissolved  m 
warm  water.  Induce  wimiting  by  in¬ 
serting  the  finger  in  the  back  of  th* 
throat.  Follow  vomiting  with  liberal 
doses  of  Epsom  salts. 


3  ib.  salt  Preserving  Eg'gs  in  Water  Glass 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  these  ,„QtPr 

-  '  not  take  into  consid-  '"TO  preserve  15  dozen  eggs  in  vate 

*  A  glass,  follow  the  directions  giv°« 


grain  rations  do  — 
eration  the  very  important  factors  of 


poultry  department  at  Farmingdale  stig-  green  food  such  as  sprouted  oats,  cab-  below:  «  drv  * 

gests  the  following  dry  mashf  bage,  etc.,  pasture,  water,  mmeral  feeds,  (1)  Clean  scald  and  allow  to  dry,  * 


gests 

CHICK  DRY  MASH 
200  Ib.  wheat  bran 
100  Ib.  cornmeal 
100  Ib.  Red  Dog  flour 
100  Ib.  hulled 
ground  oats 
30  Ib.  bone  meal 
21/2  Ib.  powdered 
sulfur 

10  Ib.  powdered 
charcoal 


SCRATCH  FEED 
Same  as  given 
above 

(Farmingdal#  Ra¬ 
tion) 


or  your  - 

on  feeding  hens  for  egg  production.  A. 
A.  will  help  you  get  them. 


trrit  etc.  5  gallon  earthenware  crock. 

Write  to  your  college  of  agriculture  (2)  Heat  10  to  12  quarts  of  water 
your  farm  bureau  man  for  bulletins  boiling  point  and  then  allow  to  coo  . 

(3)  When  cool,  measure  out  9  quarts 
of  water,  place  in  crook  and  add  one 

_ _  (1)  quart  of  sodium  silicate  (water 

_  .  „  .  *  .  ■ glass)  which  can  be  purchased  at  tne 

Buying1  Baby  Chicks  i0cai  ,jrUg  or  supply  store.  stir  thor^ 

About  the  quickest  way  for  a  man  to  oughly.  The  solution  is  now  ready 
In  all  the  foregoing  rations,  milk  is  improve  the  quality  of  his  birds  is  to  the  eggs.  They  may  be  P}acea  n  h^, 
an  essential  element.  Sweet  milk  is  not  buy  baby  chicks  from  special  matings,  solution  all  at  the  same  ti 
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(23)  365 


siay  be  put  in  from  time  to  time.  Have 
soltuion  cover  eggs  by  2  inches.  Keep 
in  cool  place. 

It  is  very  essential  that  only  perfect 
eggs  be  so  stored.  Sterile  eggs  are  to 
be  preferred.  Take  the  roosters  away 
from  the  flock  two  or  three  weeks  prev¬ 
ious  to  storing  eggs.  Sterile  eggs  will 
not  hatch  and  will  therefore  keep  bet¬ 
ter. 

Do  not  store  any  cracked  eggs.  Can- 
idle  every  egg  you  “put  down”.  That 
will  eliminate  all  stale  or  shrunken 

jyolks. 

By  using  water  glass  you  can  keep 
your  small  undesirable  eggs  at  home 
and  use  them  for  cooking  purposes,  at 
the  same  time  shipping  only  your  better 
grade  eggs. 

Breeds  of  Poultry 

The  various  breeds  of  poultry  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes:  egg- 
laying  breeds,  general  purpose  fowl, 
and  the  meat  breeds. 

Egg  laying  breeds  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minor¬ 
cas  and  Andalusians. 

General  purpose  breeds  include  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  is¬ 
land  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Houdans,  etc. 

Meat  breeds  include  such  as  Brahm¬ 
as,  Cochins,  Langshans,  Dorkings,  Cor¬ 
nish  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

There  is  another  method  of  classify¬ 
ing  poultry  breeds: 

American —  Houdon 

Plymouth  Rock  LaFleche 

Wyandotte  Crevecoeur 

Rhode  Island  Red  Faverolles 
Jersey  Black  Giant  Asiatic — 

Dominiques  Brahma 

Buckeye  Cochin 

Java  Langshan 

English —  Mediterranean 

Dorking  Leghorn 

Orpington  Minorca 

Cornish  Ancona 

Sussex  Andalusian 

Red  Cap  Camplne 

French —  Spanish 

The  foregoing  list  does  not  by  any 
means,  include  all  of  the  breeds  of  poul¬ 
try.  They  include  the  more  common 
breeds.  In  fact,  some  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  are  rare  except  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions. 


Poultry  House  Hints 

A  damp  house,  even  if  it  is  warm,  is 
hr  more  dangerous  than  a  cool  dry 

bouse. 

DAMPNESS  is  the  forerunner  of 
foup  and  other  similar  poultry  diseases. 
Dampness  does  not  come  from  the 
ground  alone.  The  hens  consume  a 
.Vast  amount  of  water  and  they  give  off 
A  lot  of  moisture  in  their  breathing  pro¬ 
cesses.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  house  WELL  VENTILAT¬ 
ED. 

DRAFTS  do  not  give  the  proper  ven¬ 
tilation.  They  clause  sickness  and  loss. 
A  definite  ventilating  system  will  car- 
fy  off  the  moisture  laden  air  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  fresh  air. 

LIGHT  is  as  good  a  disinfectant  as 
we  have.  Let  a  lot  of  it  in.  If  the 
weather  is  bad,  have  drops  that  can  be 
let  down  to  protect  the  birds. 

.  Southern  exposure  is  to  be  desired. 
Protect  the  birds  from  the  north,  east 
and  west. 

Use  plenty  of  litter.  The  litter  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  mold,  as  this 
*nay  cause  heavy  mortality. 

Concrete  foundations  are  rat  proof. 

Extra  long  houses  without  partitions 
are  drafty. 

Under  our  conditions,  at  least  half  of 
the  front  of  the  house  can  be  open. 

Keep  the  dropping  boards  free  of 
fnanure. 

-  Darkened  nests  are  to  be  desired. 
They  keep  clean. 

Do  not  crowd  too  many  birds  in  one 
bouse.  Allow  4  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  every  bird.  Crowding  may 
work  for  a  while  but  it  is  like  skating 
bn  thin  ice. 


Mil L 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO. 

I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For  20  odd  years  I  have 

been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have  gone  out  to  thousands  of 
Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous 
to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated  with  M.  Uhl,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio 
making  the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chieks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely  taken  by 

dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  'after  year  customers.  I  have  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL  PUBLIC  an 

opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

For  quick  action,  you  can  or- 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  . $8.50 

Brown  Leghorns,  (Everlay)  Buff  Leghorns,  (Heasly)...,  8.50 

Improved  Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, . 9.00 

Thompson  &  Parks  Barred  Rocks,-  White  Rocks  . 9.00 

Pape  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas  .  9.00 

Tompkins  Reds,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  . 9.50 

Best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Very  Best  Light  Brahmas  . . 13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . 16.00 


50 

100 

500 

.  .$8.50 

$16.00 

$78.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

..  9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

..  9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

. .  9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

..  9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

..  9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

.  .13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

30.00 

der,  from  this  advertisement  in 
perfect  safety.  Beference:  Farm¬ 
ers  State  Bank,  Duns  or  Brad- 
street.  Or  get  our  free  Catalog 
and  further  details  as  to  prices 
on  Chicks.  Write  your  exact 
wants  at  once  if  you  cannot 
make  up  your  order  from  this 
price  list.  I  want  your  business 
this  season  and  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  we  will  take  care  of 
you  RIGHT.  I  am  now  the  ONLY  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  Be  sure  to  address  as  below. 
LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BOX  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock. 

Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh„  Br.  k  Buff  Leghorns . *3.75  *7.25  *13.00  $62.00 

,S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.  k  Brd.  Bocks,  S.  C.  k  B.  C.  Reds .... 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

White  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  . . .  T.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  . . .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited  . . .  3.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


1000 

$120.00 


4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

T.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

INVINCIBLE  CHICKS 


Leaders  in  Egg  Production  and  Show  Winners.  High  Flock  averages.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cos- 
- j/m »  tomers  everywhere.  Careful  breeding,  culling  and  mating  by  Expert  Inspectors  make  these  results 
/i“v  Possible  If  you  have  just  been  keeping  chickens,  now  let  our  “Invineiblcs”  keep  you.  Full  live  De- 
l  yvery  Guaranteed.  Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  10<j  300  500  1000 

I  S.  C.  Wh.  k  Buff  &  S.  C.  k  B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns, 

'  V  Y . $3.75  U-00  *13.00  *38.00  *60.00  $118.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  ..  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  70.00  138.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  5.00  9.50  17.00  50.00  80.00 

cnn  i Ann  S  C‘iicks’II,109'  .f}°;  300-  $29;  500,  $48;  1000,  $95.  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $13;  300,  $38; 

500,  $63,  1000,  $120.  Buy  Invincibles  this  season  and  make  money.  Bef.  F.  and  M.  State  Bank,  Postmaster 
or  any  business  men  in  Archbold.  Circular  Free. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  RUPP,  MGR.,  BOX  19,  ARCHB0LD,  OHIO 

1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  DUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  --Prices  on  .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . . .  6!  75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . . 7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  . 7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds,  White  Bocks,  .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas  ......  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  . 13.00 

Write  for  catalog — Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs. — Custom  Hatching — Order 
Chieks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  ,30  days 
before  wanted.  Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chieks — 100% 
Live  Delivery — We  are  not  chick  brokers — We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Bef.  this  paper — Curwensville  National 
Bank,  Curwensville,  Ps.  Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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500 
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$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

THOR-O-BRED”  BABY 


CHICKS 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  i 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  J 
“inorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12yf  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  “v 

SCHWEGUER’S  HATCHERY.204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera- 
;edhigh  . 
:onas,  A 
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NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . - .  50 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  k  Buff  . . $6.75 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  . . . .  7.25 

B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  k  White  Bocks  .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans,  . . .  9.25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . . . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  . . .  6.50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’ 
and  Jumbo  White  Box  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


northern  New  York.  Strong 
tested,  high  producing  breed- 
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15.00 
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500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

87.00 

140.00 
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1000 
$120.00 
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140.00 
170.00 

105.00 


Park’s  Barred  Box 


Circular  free  if  you  wish. 

(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


Zer  us  send  you  thts 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Bri  and  Buff  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  ....  4.25 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  k  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  190  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  iz.  KEN  I  ON.  OHIO. 
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When  writing  advertisers 

Be  stare  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Light 

Brahmas, 

While 

Our  Republic  Chicks 

Are  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  frde 
range  that  we  have  PERSONALLY  Inspected  and 
Culled  for  Health,  Vigor  and  Laying  type.  Thede 
flocks  contain  the  blood  of  the  best  laying 

strains  in  tbe  country.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Postpaid  prices  100 
Whites,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  ..$12.50 

Anconas  .  12.50 

Barred  k  White  Bocks  .  14.00 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Beds,  Blk.  Minorca  14.00 
White  &  Buff  Wyandottes  ....  15.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Roeks .  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00 

Light  Mixed  .  9.00 

Silver  Wyandotts,  100,  $16.  Light 

Minorcas,  100,  $21.  Order  right  from  this  ad  at  once. 

Ref. — Republic  Banking  Co.  , 

REPUBLIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  54,  REPUBLIC,  OHfo 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKSS'SS  YX 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black _ $16.00  per  100 

Bocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  “  10b 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  “  10b 

Broiler  stock,  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  . .  10.00  "  10b 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  db 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Malb 
St.,  Hackensack,  M.  J.  Phone  1604. 


•BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery. 

100 

50 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . . 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  Bocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 1 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  ot& 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chiekb 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 

_ _  heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS'. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  * 

C.  M.  L0IIGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA; 


Reliable  Chicks  F°o?^ 

100  50  25 

W.  Leg . $12.00  $6.50  $3.5 

B.  Bocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.0 

Beds  &  Wyan.  . .  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9® 

Carefully  selected  from  Free  Range  Stock,  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

Miilerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


BOS  OUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c.  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Reds  14e.  Assorted  chieks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  Free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Many  raal<e  $10  dally  net  with 
USefa  sSIPlSi  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 

So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
BRED/fr  BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
«n<£  UTILITY'  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt,' 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan-, 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Wasliingtonvillc,  P*. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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MORE 

Stater 

with 

LESS 

WIND 


BETTEH 

AND  BETTED 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEARr 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


'  Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  and 
self- regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 

fives  more  service  with  less 
ttention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  Den  Main m 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills* 


Grain  Threshers 

Do  a  nice,  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of 
grain.  The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives  a 
uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  grain  is  separated  immediately 
back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample  room  for 
cleaning. 

Equipped  with  self-feeder,  weigher,  bagger, 
wind  stacker,  and  every  device  for  clean,  rapid 
threshing. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  limited 

BOX  566  YORK,  PA. 


CiUi  B'iosjUfJjJio 


SILO 

FILLER 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per  hour 
with  only  13.26  horsepower  or  .688  H.  P.  per  ton  cut 
-elevating  35  feet  and  running  only  -165  R.  P.  M.  The  } 
lowest  power  of  any  cutter  in  the  test  This  is  positive  \ 
J  proof  of  our  claims  of  Big  Capacity-Ix>w  Speed.  It  will  do  as  l 
'  well  on  your  farm.  ] 

An  aU  steel  machine-un breakable  steel  flywheel-all  gears  run-  ' 
ning  in  oil-simpfe-sturdy-safe-requires  no  man  at  feed 
table-Cj  lindcr  and  Flywheel  types.  Write  for  Catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429 So.  Water  St,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


RANGER  DELIVERED  FREE 

on  approval  and  30  days’  trial,  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Many  styles.  Bicycles  $21.50  up.  Eaay 
payments. Write  today  for  our  big  catalog 
and  Pactory-to-Rider  prices. 

CHICAGO 


MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  R-205 


American  Agriculturist,  March  27,  1926} 

Helps  for  the  Farm  Mechanic 


How  to  Make  Whitewash 

Ordinary  Whitezvash. — This  is  made  by 
slacking  about  10  pounds  of  quicklime 
with  two  gallons  of  water. 

The  lime  is  placed  in  a  pail  and  the 
water  poured  over  it,  after  which  the  pail 
is  covered  with  an  old  piece  of  carpet 
or  cloth  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
an  hour.  With  an  insufficient  amount  of 
water,  the  lime  is  “scorched”  and  not  all 
converted  into  hydrate;  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  water  retards  the  slaking  by 
lowering  the  heat. 

“Scorched”  lime  is  generally  lumpy  and 
transparent,  hence  the  use  of  the  proper 
amount  of  water  for  slaking  and  an  after 
addition  of  water  to  bring  it  to  a  brush 
consistency. 

Whitewash  for  Interiors 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (i  bushel)  quick¬ 
lime,  slake  with  15  gallons  of  water.  Keep 
barrel  covered  until  steam  ceases  to  rise. 
Stir  occasionally  to  prevent  scorching. 

(2)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  rye  flour, 
beat  up  in  half-gallon  of  cold  water,  then 
add  2  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

(3)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  common 
rock  salt,  dissolve  in  2)4  gallons  of  hot 
water. 

Mix  (2)  and  (3),  then  pour  into  (1) 
and  stir  until  all  is  well  mixed. 

This  is  the  whitewash  used  in  large  im¬ 
plement  factories  and  recommended  by  the 
insurance  companies.  The  above  formula 
gives  a  product  of  perfect  brush  con¬ 
sistency. 

Weatherproof  Whitewash:  (Exteriors) 

—For  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (1  bushel)  quick¬ 
lime,  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot  water. 

(2)  Two  pounds  common  table  salt,  I 
pound  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolve  in  2  gal¬ 
lons  of  boiling  water. 

(3)  Two  gallons  skimmed  milk. 

Pour  (2)  into  (1),  then  add  the  milk 
(3)  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Lighthouse  Whitewash. — 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (x  bushel)  quick¬ 
lime,  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot  water. 

(2)  Twelve  pounds  rock  salt,  dissolve 
in  6  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

(3)  Six  pounds  Portland  cement. 

Pour  (2)  into  (1)  and  then  add  (3). 

Note  :  Alum1  added  to  a  lime  whitewash 

prevents  it  rubbing  off.  An  ounce  to  the 
gallon  is  sufficient.  Flour  paste  answers 
the  same  purpose,  but  needs  zinc  sulphate 
as  a  preservative. 

Molasses  renders  the  lime  more  soluble 
and  causes  it  to  penetrate  the  wood  or 
plaster  surface;  a  pint  of  molasses  to  5 
gallons  of  whitewash  is  sufficient. 

Silicate  of  soda  solution  (about  35 0 
Baume)  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  xo  of 
whitewash  produces  a  fireproof  cement. 

A  pound  of  cheap  bar  soap  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  added  to 
about  5  gallons  of  thick  whitewash  will 
give  it  a  gloss  like  oil  paint. 


Table  of  Files  for  Filing 
Handsaws 

(Recommended  by  a  well-known  saw¬ 
manufacturing  firm) 

For  3-,  3)4-,  and  4-  point  crosscut,  use 
7-inch  regular  taper. 

For  4)4-,  5-,  and  5)4 -point  crosscut,  use 
6-inch  regular  taper. 

For  6-,  7-,  8-,  and  9-point  crosscut, 
use  4)4 -inch  regular  taper. 

For  10-,  11-,  and  12-point  crosscut,  use 
5)4 -inch  slim  taper. 

For  4)4-,  5-,  5)4-,  and  6-point  rip,  use 
4)4 -inch  regular  taper. 

For  4-point  rip  and  coarser,  use  6-inch 
regular  taper. 


Simple  Rules  for  Making  Good 
Concrete 

HE  materials  used  in  making  con¬ 
crete  are  Portland  cement,  sand, 
pebbles  or  crushed  rock,  and  water.  The 
rules  for  making  concrete  are  easily  un¬ 
derstood  and  for  uniformly  successful 
work  they  must  be  carefully  followed. 

Proper  Proportioning 

Concrete  mixtures  are  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  1:2:3  mixture,  a  1:2)4 :4 
mixture,  etc.  The  first  figure  denot  3 


the  number  of  parts  of  Portland  cement, 
the  second  figure,  the  number  of  parts 
of  sand  and  the  third  figure,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  of  pebbles  or  broken  stone. 
For  example,  a  "1:2:3  mixture”  means 
that  for  each  sack  of  cement  there 
should  be  used  2  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
3  cubic  feet  of  pebbles  or  crushed  rock. 

Accurate  Measuring — Thorough 
Mixing 

It  is  important  that  the  materials  Lx 
measured  accurately.  A  platform  seven 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long  is  large 
enough  for  two  men  using  shovels  to 
work  upon  it  at  one  time.  Such  a  plat¬ 
form  should  preferably  be  made  of 
matched  lumber  so  that  joints  will  be 
tight.  Along  three  sides  of  the  plat¬ 
form  nail  strips  to  prevent  materials 
from  being  washed  or  shoveled  off 
while  mixing. 

At  least  three  turnings  are  necessary. 
The  mixture  of  gravel  and  cement 
should  be  uniform  in'  color.  A  depres¬ 
sion  or  hollow  is  then  formed  in  the 
center  of  the  pile  and  water  added  slow¬ 
ly  while  the  materials  are  turned  with 
square  pointed  shovels,  this  turning  be¬ 
ing  continued  until  the  cement,  sand 
and  pebbles  have  been  thoroughly  and 
uniformly  combined  and  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency  or  wetness  obtained  through¬ 
out  the  mixture. 

It  is  very  important  that  no  more 
water  be  used  than  necessary,  as  too 
much  will  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
concrete.  Too  little  water  will  also 
reduce  its  strength  and  make  it  porous. 
For  general  use,  concrete,  after  thor¬ 
ough  mixing,  should  be  wet  enough  to 
form  a  mass  of  pasty  or  jelly-like  con¬ 
sistency,  but  never  so  wet  as  to  flow 
easily  or  be  soupy. 

Placing  Concrete  in  Forms 

Concrete  should  be  placed  in  the 
forms  within  30  minutes  after  it  is  mix¬ 
ed.  It  should  be  tamped  or  spaded  as 
it  goes  into  the  forms.  This  operation 
makes  the  concrete  dense  and  improves 
the  surface. 

Protecting  and  Curing 

Do  not  permit  the  newly  placed  con¬ 
crete  to  dry  out.  Protect  it  from  sun 
and  drying  winds  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  otherwise  the  water  necessary  for 
the  proper  hardening  will  evaporate, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  strength.  The 
concrete  can  be  kept  moist  by  occasion¬ 
al  sprinkling. 

Suitable  Materials 

To  make  good  concrete,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  proper  materials.  Both 
sand  and  pebbles  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  dirt  or  organic  matter.  Such 
substances  prevent  proper  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  cement  and  particles  of  sand 
and  pebbles  or  crushed  rock.  The  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  not  pass  through  the 
)4-inch  screen  is  referred  to  as  coarse 
aggregate.  The  particles  of  coarse  ag¬ 
gregate  may  range  from  )4-inch  to  1)4 
inches  or  more  in  size,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  Crushed  rock  or 
screened  gravel  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Bank  run  gravel  (just  as  it 
comes  from  the  pit)  should  not  be  used 
without  separation.  It  must  be  screen¬ 
ed  to  separate  sand  and  pebbles,  which 
are  then  recombined  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  work  at  hand.  Water  used 
in  mixing  should  be  clean;  if  it  is  fit 
for  drinking,  it  is  suitable  for  use  in 
concrete. 


How  to  Make  a  Soldering-  Flux 

Drop  small  pieces  of  metallic  zinc,  a 
few  at  a  time,  into  muriatic  acid  until  it 
stops  bubbling.  Allow  to  settle,  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid  and  dilute  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water.  Add  a  piece  of  sol 
ammoniac  about  the  si?e  of  a  walnut  to 
)4  quart  of  the  liquid.  This  flux  is  good 
for  cleaning  tin  and  most  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  old  zinc  and  galvanized  iron. 

Use  clear  muriatic  acid  as  a  flux  for 
galvanized  iron,  but  be  sure  to  wash  off 
the  acid  before  soldering. 

How  to  “Tin”  a  Soldering  Iron 

First  file  the  point  of  the  iron  until  each 
face  is  smooth  and  the  iron  has  a  good 
point.  Heat  to  a  dull  red,  dip  into  the  flux 
already  mentioned  or  rub  in  sol  ammoniac 
then  roll  the  point  in  solder.  If  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  iron  has  been  properly  done  the 


solder  will  coat  the  iron  with  a  thin  filn^ 
Wipe  the  iron  with  a  cloth  each  time  it* 
is  heated  and  it  will  remain  “tinned”  for 
some  time. 

How  to  Solder  a  Hole  in  Tin 

First  clean  the  tin  around  the  hole  with 
sandpaper  or  emery  cloth,  then  cover  the 
metal  with  flux.  Heat  the  soldering  iron 
which  has  been  properly  tinned.  Enough’ 
solder  will  stick  to  the  iron  to  solder  the 
hole.  Touch  the  point  of  the  iron  to  the 
hole  and  if  the  metal  has  been  properly 
cleaned  the  solder  will  stick  and  fill  the 
hole. 


Average  Life  of  Untreated  and 
Treated  Posts 


Estimated  Av.  Life^ 

Untreated  Treated 

Years 

Years 

White  oak  (round)  , 

7 15  to  20 

Post  oak  (round)  .. 

7  15  to  20 

Red  oak  . 

4 15  to  20 

Sap  pine  (longleaf. 

shortieaf  and  loblolly)  2  to 

4 15  to  20 

Sweet  gum  . 

2  15  to  20 

Black  gum  . 

2 15  to  20 

Bay . 

2  6  to  10 

The  estimate  assumes  the  use  of  hot  and 
cold  baths  in  the  open  tank  treatment  with 
coal  tar  creosote,  giving  a  heavy  absorption 
in  the  butts  and  a  light  absorption  in  the 
tops. 

Post-preservation  Pointers.  —  In  the 
Southern  climate  where  the  conditions  are 
very  favorable  to  the  early  and  rapid 
decay  of  wood,  the  open-tank  method  of 
applying  hot  and  cold  baths  of  creosote 
is  recommended.  Brush  treatment  over  the 
whole  post  is  only  slightly  effective  in 
preventing  wood  decay.  Rot  often  starts 
in  small  cracks  or  checks  that  are  not 
reached  by  the  brush  treatment  or  in  those 
that  soon  develop  below  the  thin  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  preservative. 

Open-tank  treatment  is  recommended  for 
round  posts  of  the  white  and  post  oak  spe¬ 
cies.  The  sapwood  surrounding  the  heart- 
wood  takes  the  treatment  and  is  thereby 
protected  from  decay. 

Lasting  woods,  such  as  red  cedar,  black 
locust,  osage  orange  (bois  d’arc),  mulberry, 
split  white  oak,  hea. .  cypress,  and  some 
others,  are  not  profitably  treated.  Bay  has 
so  far  not  given  good  results  when  treated. 
Practically  all  other  kinds  of  wood  may 
profitably  be  treated.  -  Sap  pine,  when 
properly  seasoned,  is  treated  more  easily 
than  most  other  species. 

The  Open  Tank  Treatment  of  Fence 
Posts  on  the  Farm 

IRST. — The  creosote  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  180  degrees  to  200  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  The  amount  of  pre¬ 
servative  should  be  sufficient  to  submerge 
the  lower  3  or  3)4  feet  of  the  posts. 

Second. — The  posts  are  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  in  the  hot  creosote. 

Third. — A  temperature  as  near  a$ 
possible  to  200  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  main¬ 
tained  for  from  2  to  6  hours,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  posts  being  treated. 

Fourth. — Enough  creosote  should  be 
added  to  the  tank  once  or  twice  during 
the  hot  bath  to  compensate  for  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  preservative  in  the  posts.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  creosote  at  a  uniform  level  in  the 
tank,  the  lower  3  or  3)4  feet  of  the  posts 
will  receive  a  uniform  treatment. 

Fifth. — The  fire  is  allowed  to  die 
down.  The  cooling  of  the  creosote  causes 
an  additional  penetration  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  into  the  posts.  This  accomplishes 
practically  the  same  results  as  the  removal 
of  the  posts  from  the  hot  bath  to  x.  cold 
tank  of  creosote.  The  process,  however, 
requires  a  somewhat  longer  time  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  hot  creosote  cools  slowly. 

Sixth. — The  posts  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  cooling  creosote  from  4  to  14 
hours,  depending  on  the  species  being 
treated. 

Seventh.  —  The  creosote  should  be 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  uniform 
depth  during  the  cooling  process  also,  in 
order  to  insure  a  good  penetration  of  the 
portion  of  the  post  near  the  ground  line, 
where  decay  will  be  most  likely  to  gain 
entrance. 

Eighth.  —  The  posts  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  excess  surface  creosote  drain¬ 
ed  off,  and  the  posts  piled  in  open  piles.  If 
the  creosote  has  become  cool  enough  to  be 
only  semi-liquid  it  should  be  warmed 
slightly,  in  order  to  liquefy,  before  the 
posts  are  removed. 

Roinxd  posts  absorb  creosote  more  uni¬ 
formly  and  when  treated  are  more  durable 
than  split  or  sawed  posts.  Small  posts  3 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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to  4  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  because  they 
require  less  labor  and  less  creosote,  are 
jnore  economical  than  large  posts  and  fully 
as  durable. 


Relative  Economy  of  Treated  and  Un¬ 
treated  Fence  Posts 
Untreated 


Untreated 

white  or 

Creosoted 

sap  pine 

post  oak 

sap  pine 

post  of  post  . .  $0.05 

$0.12 

$0.07 

Cost  of 
treatment  .. 

.18 

Cost  of 

setting  .....  .15 

.15 

.15 

Total  cost 

of  post .  .20 

.27 

.40 

Average  life 

of  posts .  2  yrs. 

6  yrs. 

15  yrs. 

Average  yearly 

cost  .  .10 

•04'/2 

•02'/a 

Yearly  cost  per 
mile  (posts  one 

apart  .  32.00  14.40  $8.00 

From  the  above  table  it  is  apparent  that 
while  the  original  cost  of  posts  in  the 
ground  is  twice  as  great  for  creosoted  sap 
pine  posts  as  for  untreated  posts  of  the 
same  material,  the  average  yearly  cost  of 
the  creosoted  posts  is  only  one  fourth  as 
great  as  that  of  the  untreated  posts. 

- *■ - T- - 

Trouble  Chart  for  Gasoline 
Engines 

Loss  of  power 

IGNITION:  Spark  occurring  too  late; 
spark  weak  because  of  partial  short  circuit 
or  battery  becoming  exhausted;  dirty  spark 
plugs;  poor  connections;  dirty  timer;  poor 
or  broken  wiring  in  case  of  magneto; 
breaker  points  worn,  oily,  or  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment;  commutator  brush  dirty  or  oily. 

FUEL.:  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  rich; 
supply  pipe  partly  clogged;  inlet  valve  not 
opening  sufficiently  due  to  wear;  water  in 
gasoline;  leaks  around  intake  manifold. 

MOTOR:  Overheating  in  cylinder  or  bear¬ 
ings;  gummy,  inferior  or  insufficient  oil; 
exhaust  pipe  partially  clogged;  governor 
out  of  adjustment;  lack  of  compression, 
which  may  be  due  to  worn,  stuck,  or  brok¬ 
en  piston  rings;  scored  cylinder  walls;  leaks 
through  and  around  head  joints;  valves 
sticking,  worn,  pitted,  or  not  seating 
properly  because  of  dirt;  in  cold  weather 
engine  and  cooling  water  too  cold. 

Misfiring 

IGNITION:  Weak  batteries;  poor  con¬ 
nections;  dirty  timer;  vibrator  points  pitted 
or  dirty;  dirty  or  cracked  plugs,  points  of 
plug  not  properly  spaced;  make  and  break 
points  not  touching  properly. 

FUEL:  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  rich;  gas¬ 
oline  passage  partly  clogged;  water  In  gas¬ 
oline. 

MOTOR:  Lack  of  compression;  valves 
sticky  or  not  working  properly. 

Pounding 

IGNITION:  Spark  too  early. 

MOTOR:  Red-hot  carbon  deposit  in  cy¬ 
linder;  loose  bearings;  tight  piston,  due  to 
lack  of  oil  or  lack  of  cooling  water;  hot 
bearings;  loose  fly-wheel;  very  loose  piston 
(piston  slap). 

Backfiring 

IGNITION:  Spark  too  late.  (If  motor 
backfires  and  stops,  spark  may  be  too  far 
advanced);  short  circuit  on  primary  wire; 
Wires, to  wrong  plugs. 

FUEL:  Weak  mixture;  occasionally  too 
rich  mixture. 

MOTOR:  Leaky  or  stuck  intake  valve; 
red-hot  carbon  deposits;  leaky  manifold  or 
carburetor  gasket. 

Explosions  in  exhaust  pipe* 

IGNITION:  Irregular  ignition;  poor  spark 
®r  very  late  spark. 

FUEL:  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  rich. 

Overheating 

IGNITION:  Spark  too  late,  or  very  weak. 

FUEL:  Mixture  too  rich. 

MOTOR:  Insufficient  lubrication;  insuf¬ 
ficient  cooling  water;  circulation  of  cool¬ 
ing  water  impeded:  pump  not  working 
properly;  heavy  carbon  deposits  in  cylinder; 
water  chamber  coated  from  impure  water. 

Irregular  Speed 

IGNITION:  Loose  connections,  or  partly 
broken  wire;  vibrator  points  rough,  pitted, 
or  improperly  adjusted. 

FUEL:  Supply  to  carburetor  irregular; 
dirt  on  needle  value. 

MOTOR:  Governor  gummy,  sticky,  out 
of  adjustment  or  badly  worn;  valves  sticky. 

Smoke 

Black  smoke  in  exhaust  indicates  too 
rich  a  mixture.  Bluish  smoke  indicates 
too  much  lubricating  oil.  Smoke  from  the 
crank  case  or  open  end  of  cylinder  indi¬ 
cates  leak  past  the  piston;  look  for  worn 
rings,  rings  stuck  in  grooves,  or  scoring  on 
Cylinder  walls. 

♦Often  occurs  just  after  starting  due  to 
first  charges  not  firing  in  cylinder  and 
Passing  through  into  exhaust  pipe,  where 
burning  gases  from  first  few  explosions 
'Will  ignite  them. 


Belting  Hints 

A  S  new  belts  stretch  considerably  dur- 
ing  the  first  few  days,  the  end  of  the 
lace  used  should  not  be  cut  off  short  until 
the  stretch  is  taken  out  of  the  belts.  In 
this  way  the  same  lacing  may  be  used  for 
re-sewing. 

If  the  belts  have  become  wet  and  shrunk, 
the  lacings  should  be  let  out  before  the 
celts  are  put  on,  for  very  tight  belts  cause 
hndue  friction  on  the  bearings. 

When  lacing  a  belt,  cut  the  ends  off 
Square  with  the  aid  of  a  try-square. 

Lay  out  the  holes  for  lacing  by  measure, 
**°t  by  guess. 


For  canvass  belts  the  holes  should  not 
be  nearer  the  end  than  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  or  nearer  the  edge  than  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  hinged  type  of  lace  is  probably  the 
best  lace  for  canvass  belts,  because  the  ends 
of  the  belt  are  protected  from  fraying. 

In  lacing,  keep  the  lacing  as  near  the 
same  tension  throughout  the  width  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  one  edge  will  not  be  tighter 
than  the  other.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  belt 
will  not  run  true. 

Run  the  flesh  side  of  a  leather  belt  and 
the  seamed  side  of  a  rubber  belt  away 
from  the  pulley. 

It  is  better  to  use  two  rows  of  holes  for 
canvass  and  rubber  belts,  because  the  holes 
are  more  likely  to  tear  out  in  these  belts 
than  in  leather  belts. 

The  use  of  a  punch  weakens  canvas  and 
rubber  belts.  Use  an  awl. 

Do  not  use  a  pulley  narrower  than  the 
belt ;  use  one  a  little  wider. 

Do  not  place  the  tightener  pulley  against 
the  tight  side  of  belt  or  near  the  larger 
pulley. 

Oil  allowed  to  drip  on  leather  belts 
will  destroy  their  life. 

In  damp  places  it  is  not  considered  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  canvas  belts  between  fixed 
shafts  or  machines. 

To  find  the  length  of  belt  required  for 
two  pulleys  when  the  length  cannot  be 
measured  directly  by  a  tape  line,  add  the 
diameter  of  the  two  pulleys  together,  di¬ 
vide  the  sum  by  2,  multiply  the  quotient 
by  3 %,  and  add  the  product  of  twice  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two 
shafts. 

When  lacing  a  new  belt  to  go  over  fixed 
pulleys  or  fixed  shafts,  the  following  rule 
should  be  used : 

Cut  the  belt  short,  so  that  it  will  be 
tight.  To  do  this,  stretch  a  light  wire 
over  the  pulleys  and  get  the  exact  length 
the  belt  is  to  be  wl  -n  stretched.  For  each 
foot  of  wire  make  the  belt  from  1-16  inch 
to  3-16  inch  shorter,  depending  on  how 
likely  the  belt  is  to  stretch.  With  wire 
24  feet  long  and  an  average  belt,  then,  al¬ 
low  1-8  inch  per  foot,  and  thus  cut  t1  e 
belting  3  inches  shorter  than  the  wire. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  do  not 
place  connect shafts  or  pulleys  one  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  other.  This  does  not  apply 
to  quarter-twist  belts. 

Pulleys  must  be  in  line  to  insure  the  belt 
running  with  its  full  width  on  them. 

Do  not  attempt  to  soften  a  leather  belt 
with  lubricating  oil.  This  will  rot  the 
belt. 

On  machines  that  are  constantly  stopped 
and  started,  use  stronger  belts  than  would 
be  needed  for  steady  power  only. 

Patented  sticky  belt  dressing  should  be 
used  to  prevent  slippage  only  in  the  work¬ 
ing  hours,  when  it  is  not  economical  to 
stop  the  machine  to  shorten  the  belt  or 
to  apply  proper  belt  dressings. 


Cleaning-  Saws 

SAWS  which  are  used  on  farms  very 
often  unavoidably  get  wet,  and  a  wet 
saw  soon  becomes  rusty.  If  it  is  cleaned 
soon  after  the  rust  begins  to  appear  on  the 
blade,  it  may  be  brought  to  as  smooth  a 
surface  as  a  new  saw.  If,  however,  the 
saw  is  neglected,  the  blade  becomes  rust 
pitted,  and  the  pits  cannot  be  removed, 
because  there  are  depressions  in  the  metal. 

Sandpaper,  emery  cloth,  or  any  other 
substance  which  would  leave  marks  on 
blade  should  not  be  used  in  cleaning  a 
saw.  Lump  pumice  stone  and  water  are 
very  satisfactory  materials  for  cleaning 
saw  blades.  Four  or  five  3-  or  4-inch 
lumps  weight  a  pound  and  cost  twenty-five 
cents  at  drug  stores. 

To  clean  a  saw,  place  it  flat  on  a  bench 
or  some  other  solid  support.  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  water  on  the  blade,  rub  the 
blade  with  the  pumice  stone  until  all  the 
rust  is  worn  off,  and  then  wipe  the  blade 
clean  with  a  rag.  All  saws,  drawshaves, 
and  cither  smooth  tools  may  be  cleaned  in 
this  way. 

If  saws  are  to^  be  left  unused  for  any 
length  of  time,  'they  should  be  covered 
with  a  light  coat  of  machine  oil. 


Kitchens  should  be  painted  in  light 
enamel  that  will  show  dirt  so  that  it 
may  be  frequently  washed  off. 

♦  *  * 

Properly  selected  paint  and  wall  paper 
will  often  do  as  much  to  brighten  a  room 
a a  the  addition  of  another  window. 

*  *  * 

Where  metal  surfaces  work  against  each 
other  they  need  oil. 
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built  that  fence 


TH8CK  U©(U©M 

T|V#  your  knife  kn3  thavc  a 
pjc* Of  LEADCLAD  wire,  Note 
how  thick  the  pure  te«d  jacket 
U.  You  can’t  scrape  all  the  lead 
off,  even  with  a  sharp  knife. 
twist  and  hammer  a  piece.  Note 
that  it  can  be  completely  flatten¬ 
ed  without  chipping.  ®ra®  ,  n?  °,r 

pealing  theprotectmglead  Jacket. 


AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


Leadclad  Fence  is  built  for  generations  of  service. 
It  is  protected  from  wear  and  weather  by  a  jacket 
of  imperishable  lead,  seven  ti  mes  heavier  than  the 
zinc  coating  on  ordinary  fence. 

When  you  put  up  Leadclad  Fence,  it  is  up  for  good.- 
Even  your  children  will  not  have  replace  expenses. 

The  pure  lead  jacket  of  Leadclad  is  not  affected  by 
heat,  frost  or  moisture.  It  is  the  most  effective  rust 
resistant  possible  for  wire  fence.  The  small  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  side  shows  how  thick  and  tough  the 
protecting  lead  jacket  is. 

Read  what  Mr.  Perry  says  of  his  experience  with 
Leadclad — 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO., 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Four  years  ago  I  bought  20  rods 
of  your  Leadclad  Poultry  Fence  to  fence  a  lot  In  » 
locality  of  coal  mines  and  near  a  large  smelter  plant, 
where  fence  never  lasted  over  two  or  three  years. 

After  4  years  the  Leadclad  Poultry  Fence  is  ap¬ 
parently  as  good  as  the  day  I  put  it  up.  The  heavy 
lead  coat.  If  anything,  has  taken  on  a  film  or  added 
coat,  which  I  believe  it  natural  for  lead  to  do,  and 
it  adds  a  further  protection. 

This  is  sufficient  proof  for  me.  If  I  ever  build 
a  galvanized  fence  again  it  will  be  because  I  can't 
get  Leadclad. 

J.  M.  PERRY. 

Leadclad  Fence  is  sold  to  you  at  a  single  profit, 
direct  from  the  factory  basis.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  allow  5%  discount  on  club  orders. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  for  samples  of  Lead¬ 
clad  wire  and  full  information. 


kmuauLM 

THE  FENCE  WITH  THEjkcKETOF  PUR£^£D 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO., 

1201  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  samples  and  information 
about  Leadclad  and  full  details  of  5%  Club  Offer. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

Town . State . 


%  F"  Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engine 

Up  to  lO  H-P. 

30  Days’FBEE  TRIAL 


TO  PROVE  that  this 

“super-powered”  one-profit, 

Hght  weight  WITTE  will  save  yoa  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  tbo 
Work  of  8  to  5  hired  hands. 


Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself,  increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 

FRFFm—W*1*0  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
"  ■*  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs. — ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

1806 
IS06 


Burns  Kerosene , 
Gasoline,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  or  Gas — 

Yet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  f  or  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compact  andeasily  moved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  eaves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY- a  postal 
will  do  — for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  ^ 
Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

QUICK  SHIPMENTS  made  from  nearest  of  these 
warehouses:  ALBANY ,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
BANGQR,  ME.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INQERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  SO  Years. 
f  Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

/  PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

"  j&52  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  I 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
‘‘Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.*  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-D,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington, D.Ci 


cesi  resujis.  prompt^ 


r  A  I  e,  n  1  j  .  ,  „„ 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Taking  a  Farm  Inventory 

And  Other  Matters  About  The  Farm  Business 


SEND  to  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for 
their  blank  book  for  taking  a  farm  in¬ 
ventory  for  five  years.  An  inventory  is 
best  taken  in  the  slack  season,  which 
varies  with  the  type  of  farming  follow¬ 
ed.  It  should  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  each  year. 

The  blank  inventory  book  will  have 
spaces  for  the  diffrent  classes  of  things 
to  inventory.  Feeds  and  supplies  should 
be  inventoried  at  cost.  Products  which 
ar-e  to  be  sold  should  be  inventoried  at 
market  price  less  cost  of  marketing. 
Feed,  grown  to  be  fed  on  the  farm  can 
be  inventoried  at  what  it  would  -cost  to 
buy  it  (not  at  cost  of  production.)  Corn 
silage  is  usually  inventoried  at  one- 

third  the  market  price  of  mixed  hay. 

&  *  * 

In  inventorying  equipment,  it  should 
be  depreciated  in  value  each  year.  Esti¬ 
mate  the  probable  life  of  the  machine 
and  subtract  the  proper  percentage  from 
its  inventory  value  each  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  depreciation  on  equipment  should 
be  about  10%.  The  more  complicated 
the  machine  the  greater  the  deprecia.- 
tion.  The  market  value  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  depreciates  faster  than  that  of 
an  old  machine.  In  taking  the  first  in¬ 
ventory,  value  the  machine  at  what  it 
could  be  sold  for  at  auction. 

Livest.  ck  increases  in  value  during 
the  first  years  of  life.  It  is  common  to 
assume  that  the  increase  in  value  of 
young  animals  balances  the  decrease  in 
value  of  old  animals,  so  long  as  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  animals  kept  is 
the  same. 

Growing  crops  are  inventoried  at  cost, 
up  to  tirr. :  of  inventory. 

*  *  * 

The  inventory  value  of  the  farm  and 
buildings  should  not  be  increased  if  the 
market  value  increases.  The  purpose 
of  keeping  an  inventorj'  is  to  show  the 
net  wc  rth  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  net  worth  during  the  year.  If  build¬ 
ings  ..re  kept  in  good  repair,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  depreciate  their  value  in 
the  inventory.  If  an  unusual  amount  of 
repair  work  is  done  in  any  one  year, 
the  inventory  value  of  buildings  may  be 
increased. 

*  *  + 

Total  the  value  of  all  property,  cash 
on  hand  and  in  banks,  and  money  due 
you  in  one  column.  Subtract  from  this 
total  all  money  owed  by  you  and  the 
result  will  be  your  net  worth.  By  tak¬ 
ing  inventory  each  year,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  whether  your  net  worth  is  in¬ 
creasing  from  year  to  year  and  how 
much.  From  inventory  figures,  it  is 
possible  to  make  out  a  credit  statement, 
which  many  banks  require  before  mak¬ 
ing  loans,  and  which  will  aid  in  securing 
a  loan,  because  it  shows  the  banker 


what  security  the  bank  has,  and  shows 
him.  that  jrou  know  your  own  financial 
condition. 


How  to  Figure  Labor  Income 

T  ABOR  income  is  the  amount  of  mon- 
*  ey  a  farmer  earns  for  his  year’s 
work.  To  figure  labor  income  subtract 
the  following  items  from  the  total  cash 
income  from  the  farm:  1.  All  business 
expenses  (not  personal  expense).'  2. 
The  value  of  work  done  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and  not  paid  for.  3. 
The  interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
the  farm  business,  that  is — what  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  farm  would  have 
brought  in  had  it  been  put  out  to  in- 


3.  Secure  and  distribute  market  news. 

4.  Develop  old  markets. 

5.  Find  new  markets. 

6.  Effect  savings  in  many  instances. 

7.  Purchase  supplies. 

Before  a  Cooperative  Association  Is 
Organized? 

1.  There  should  be  a  real  need  for  it. 

(a)  Lack  of  marketing  facilities. 

(b)  Unsatisfactory  marketing  facil- 
ties. 

2.  The  farmers  should  feel  this  need: 

(a)  Business  sufficient  to  support 
an  association.. 

(b)  Savings  or  other  benefits  to 
justify  the  effort. 


Legal  Weight  of  Various  Commodities 


(Minimum  Weight, 

Pounds  per 
Bushel 


.  26 

Ba  rlfiy  . . . 

.  48 

Beans,  castor  . . 

.  46 

.  60 

.  44 

.  20 

.  48 

.  60 

.  80 

.  56 

.  70 

.  48 

.  .  56 

.  44 

Hungarian  grass  seed  . 

.  50 

by  U.  S.  Statute) 

Pounds  per 
Bushel 


Lime,  unslaked  . 30 

Millet  seed  .  50 

Malt  .  38 

Oats  . 32 

Onions  . 57 

Peas  . 60 

Peas,  ground  pea  meal  ........  42 

Potatoes,  Irish  .  60 

Potatoes,  sweet  .  55 

Rye  . 56 

Salt,  fine  .  167 

Sait,  coarse  .  151 

Timothy  seed  .  46 

Turnips  .  55 

Wheat  .  50 


terest.  The  sum  remaining  will  be 
what  the  farmer  has  earned  by  his  labor 
and  management  and  is  called  labor 
income. 


Tariff  Rates  on  Some  Common 
Farm  Products 

Butter  .  8c  per  pound 

(Rates  recently  increased  to  12c) 

gags  .  8c  per  dozen 

Milk  . . 2!/2c  per  gallon 

Cream  .  20c  per  gallon 

Potatoes  .  50c  per  bushel 

Wheat  .  42c  per  60-pound  bushel 

Oats .  15c  per  32-pound  bushel 

F>ye  . .  15c  per  56-pound  bushel 

Barley  ! .  20c  per  48-pound  bushel 

Corn  .  15c  per  56-pound  bushel 

Hay  .  $4.00  per  ton  (2240  pounds) 

Straw  .  $1-00  per  ton 

Live  Cattle  .  1 Vz£  Per  pound 

(under  1050  pounds) 

Live  Cattle  .  2c  per  pound 

(over  1050  pounds) 

Sheep  .  $2  per  head 

Swine  .  F2C  per  pound 

Live  Poultry  .  3c  per  pound 

ADples  .  25c  per  50  pounds 


Co-Operative  Marketing 

WHAT  Can  a  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  Do? 

Assist  in  standardization. 

2.  Improve  grading  and  handling. 


3.  Means  of  financing  should  be  made 
certain. 


What  is 

a  Cooperative  Organization? 

The  general  busi-  The  cooperative 
ness  corporation  organization 

Object  of 
operation 

Profit 

To  effect  saving* 

Basis  of 

Share  vote 

Members  vote 

voting 

1.  Direct 

2.  Proxy 

No  proxies 

Owner¬ 
ship  of 
shares 

No  limit 

Sometimes  with¬ 
out  stock,  other¬ 
wise  a  definite 
limit 

Disposal 

Dividends  on 

1 .  Modern  inter¬ 

of  earn¬ 
ings 

capital  stock 

est  rate  on  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  if  any 

2.  Division  of 
further  surplus 

on  patronage 

Why  Many  Cooperative  Associations 
Use  Contracts: 

1.  To  hold  members  together. 

2.  To  insure  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business. 

3.  To  permit  management  to  plan  in¬ 
telligently. 

4.  To  provide  tangible  basis  for  se¬ 
curing  credit. 

5.  To  protect  against  the  enemies  of 
cooperation. 

What  Must  the  Member  Do? 

If  he  claims  benefits  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  he  must  accept  responsibilities 


to  the  association. 

1.  He  should  make  a  grower's  agree? 
ment. 

2.  He  should  live  up  to  it  absolutely. 

3.  He  must  assist  fully  in  all  effort^ 
to  improve  grades  or  methods  of  hand? 
ling. 

4.  He  should  make  use  intelligently 
of  the  market  information  secured 
through  the  association. 

5.  He  should  attend  meetings  and 
contribute  to  the  management  of  his 
association. 

6.  He  should  serve  to  the  best  of  hi« 
ability  when  called  upon  to  act  as  an 
officer  or  director. 


First-Class  Express  Rates* 

By  Official  Express  Classification  No, 
29,  of  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company  and  allied  companies,  “First 
Class  rates  are  applicable  to  all  property 
received  for  transportation  by  the  com¬ 
panies  party  to  this  classification  unless 
otherwise  hereinafter  provided.” 

The  property  which  is  “otherwise  here¬ 
inafter  provided”  with  rates  other  than 
First-Class,  is  generally  speaking: 

(1)  Commodities  taking  Second-Class 
Rates,  largely  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

(2)  Articles  that  have  commodity  rates, 
such  as  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  cream,  fruit, 
berries,  dressed  calves,  and  the  like. 

(3)  A  relatively  unimportant  group 
such  as  small  packages  which  take  the 
Third-Class  Rate,  (a)  All  property  not 
classified  takes  the  First-Class  Rate.  The 
Classification  therefore,  is  a  “classification 
exception  sheet,”  which  contains  a  list  of 
those  commodities  to  which  first-class  rates 
are  applied,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  packing  requirements  or  some 
special  condition  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
commodity. 


Comparison  of  First-class  Express  rates 
and  Commodity  rates  on  Eggs  from 
ten  points  in  New  York  State  to 
New  York  City 


(June  1,  1925) 

*  Rate  per  100  pounds 


</) 

TO 


Point  of  Origin  k- 


T3 

O 

£ 

£ 

o 

O 


■4J  T3  ^  <S 
C  O  *  fc. 

O.Ul.t 


Niagara  Falls  . 

.$2.45 

$1.23 

Rochester  . 

.  2.25 

1.23 

Syracuse  . 

.  2.05 

1.16 

Utica  . 

.  2.05 

1.16 

Jamestown  .... 

.  2.80 

1.51 

Buffalo  . 

.  2.45 

1.23 

Corning  . 

.  2.25 

1.16 

Elmira  . 

.  2.05 

1.16 

Binghamton  ... 

.  1.85 

1.16 

Hancock  . 

.  1.65 

.96 

50 

55 

57 

57 

54 

50 

52 

57 
63 

58 


Average,  10 

points  . $2.19  $1.20  55 

*This  study  is  a  part  of  the  work  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  American  Agriculturist 


Fellowship. 


F.  F.  LININGER. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  TO  NEW  YORK  FARMERS 


O 

Five-year 

averages 

Jan. 1910  to 
Dec.  1914 

Corn  (bushel) 

Oats  (bushel) 

Wheat  (bushel) 

Barley  (bushel) 

a*~i 

"c 

-c 

wo 

3 

JO 

Sw/ 

V 

>* 

PS 

Buckwheat 

(bushel) 

Beans  (bushel) 

Hay  (ton) 

Potatoes  (bushel) 

Cabbage  (ton) 

Onions  (bushel) 

Butter  (pound) 

✓“>* 

a 

3 

© 

w 

01 

<00 

W 

January . 

$  72 

$.45 

$.  99 

$  .75 

$  .78 

$  .71 

$2.34 

$15.28 

$  64 

$.81 

$.81 

$.34 

$.38$ 

February . 

.71 

.47 

1  00 

75 

.77 

.72 

2.34 

15.22 

.69 

87 

.89 

.33 

.32 

March . 

.71 

.47 

1.00 

.77 

.78 

.71 

2.31 

15  58 

.68 

1.09 

1.08 

.31 

.28 

.71 

.49 

1.00 

77 

78 

.73 

2.28 

15.42 

69 

1.03 

1.05 

.30 

.21 

.73 

.50 

1  00 

79 

80 

.75 

2.35 

15.76 

.72 

1.17 

1.11 

.29 

19 

.75 

.51 

1.02 

80 

80 

.77 

2  34 

16  30 

.70 

1.28* 

1.27* 

.28 

.20 

July  . 

.76 

.51 

1  01 

.78 

81 

.84 

2.42 

15.92 

.69 

2  50* 

1.31* 

.27 

.22 

.77 

.51 

.96 

.77 

.79 

81 

2  46 

14.76 

88 

1.34 

1.05 

.28 

.25 

.81 

49 

.96 

.76 

.79 

.76 

2.47 

15  10 

.89 

.87 

.81 

30 

.27 

.79 

.47 

.97 

.75 

.79 

.74 

2.44 

15.24 

.69 

55 

.78 

.31 

,30 

.77 

.46 

.97 

75 

.80 

.72 

2.41 

14.90 

.56 

.48 

.77 

.32 

35 

December, . . . 

.75 

.47 

.98 

.75 

-.81 

.72 

2.43 

15.28 

.64 

.65 

.82 

.34 

.41 

1915 . 

$.85 

$.56 

$1.19 

$  .78 

$1.01 

$  .87 

$3.20 

$15.42 

$  .50 

$1.87 

$.78 

$.31 

$.291 

1916 . 

.91 

53 

1.24 

.82 

1.03 

.93 

4.68 

14.60 

1.17 

1.32 

1.22 

.33 

.33 

1917 . 

1.68 

.75 

2.11 

1  ..35 

1.70 

1,84 

7.74 

12.40 

2.04 

3.59 

2.88 

.42 

.43 

1918  . 

1.95 

.91 

2.09 

1.50 

1.98 

1.81 

7.25 

17.89 

1.21 

2.00 

1.27 

.50 

.51 

1919 . 

1.77 

.83 

2.19 

1.30 

1  63 

1.64 

5.10 

21.96 

1.37 

2.72 

1.87 

.60 

.56 

1920 . 

1.74 

1.01 

2  36 

1.51 

1.85 

1.72 

4.86 

25.05 

2  32 

3.14 

2.06 

.64 

.61 

1921.  »  . 

.84 

.54 

1.33 

.80 

1.30 

1.14 

3.05 

18  78 

.88 

1.68 

1.32 

.47 

.47 

1922 . 

.76 

.51 

1.13 

.71 

1.07 

.97 

3.68 

16.43 

.94 

1.69 

2.39 

.42 

.40 

January (1923) 

$.88 

$.54 

tl.26 

$  .77 

$1.00 

$  .93 

$4.60 

$14.00 

$  .64 

$1.30 

$1.31 

$.50 

$.57 

.92 

.55 

1.27 

.75 

.97 

■  9f 

4.63 

14.60 

.68 

1.70 

1.50 

.50 

.44 

M*arch 

.90 

.56 

1.28 

.80 

1.02 

1.01 

4.65 

14.00 

.72 

2.30 

>1.58 

.49 

.40 

.91 

.59 

1.28 

.84 

1.0C 

1.08 

4.50 

14.60 

.93 

2.50 

1.60 

.51 

.32 

May . 

.94 

.60 

1.30 

.90 

1.05 

1.07 

14.70 

1.05 

. 

. 

.48 

.27 

June . 

. 
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. 
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. 
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. 
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*  *  *  *  * 
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September. . . . 
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. 
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October . 

.  ,  .  . 

,  ,  ,  . 

•  t  •  •  . 

. ,  ♦ . , 

.  .  .  .  . 

. 

... 

•  *  *  •  * 
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*  *  * 
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November. , . . 

.  ,  ,  . 

.  .  .  . 

,  ,  ,  ,  . 

.  .  .  .  . 

•  «  • 
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*  ♦  »  •  * 

.  .  .  . 
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December. , . . 
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. 
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»  *  *  • 

•  •  •  * 

i  Maple  sirup 

(gallon) 

:§ 
"3.  2 

X* 

i 

o 

w» 

i 

$27.52  $ 

28.16 

$1.03 

$  ,i2 

28.16 

1.02 

.13 

28.50 

1.05 

.13 

28.22 

1.00 

.12 

27.84 

26.74 

27.48 

27.96 

27.52 

26.90 

27.10 

$1.04 

$.129 

28.64  1 

1.10 

.142 

28.12 

1.29 

.160 

42.41 

1.70 

.213 

45.23 

1.93 

.250 

51.18 

2.79 

.350 

57.39 

2.02 

.243 

32.18 

1.81 

■225 

32.33 

$35.90 

r  ,  T  t  - 

37.10 

38.70 

.  a  •  •  . 

*  •  •  •  0 

39.00 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

.  *  ♦  »  . 

.  a  »  . 

*  ♦  ** 

.  .  *  •  » 

•  *  •  ♦ 

•  *  •  •  » 

•  *«* 

-  •  «  •  a 

.  »•* 

.  .  .  a  . 

33.96 

34.33 

34.34 
33.48 
33.6$ 


39.43 

52.64 

11.49 

74.25 

76.51 

47.90 

53.6$ 


♦Four-year  average. 
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Where  To  Go  For  Help 


/=\N  THIS  page  are  the  names  of  organ- 
L/  izations  which  have  been  created  to 
serve  you.  When  you  need  help  on  any 
farm  production  problem,  any  question  re¬ 
sulting  to  the  home,  or  any  marketing 
situation,  take  it  up  with  the  proper  in¬ 
stitution  or  organization  listed  on  this 
page. 

1.  Remember  that  at  all  times  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  maintains  a  large 
ptaff  of  experts  and  any  question  referred 
to  American  Agriculturist  will  have 
prompt  and  cheerful  .  attention  entirely 
free  of  charge. 

2.  If  your  problem  has  to  do  with  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  production  end 
pf  your  business,  write  your  State  College 
of  Agriculture  or  take  it  up  with  your 
County  Farm  Bureau  Agent. 

3.  If  it  is  a  home  problem,  write  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  your 
county,  or  write  the  Home  Economics 
college  or  Department  in  your  state. 

4.  If  it  is  a  question  relative  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  agricultural  law,  write  your 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
Farms  and  Markets. 

5.  If  it  relates  to  the  education  of  your 
children,  write  your  State  Department  of 
Education. 

6.  If  you  want  information  about  any 
legislation,  either  state  or  national,  or  if 
you  want  to  register  your  protest  against 
any  proposed  legislation,  write  your  state 
legislators  or  your  representatives  in 
Congress. 

7.  If  you  wish  to  buy  any  kind  of  im¬ 
proved  implement  or  farm  machinery,  or 
breed  of  animal,  or  any  variety  of  seed, 
or  anything  else,  consult  the  advertising 
columns  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Our  advertismehts  are  guaranteed.  If  you 
do  not  find  what  you  want  listed  among 
our  advertisers,  write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  "’e  will  help  you  if  we 
can — and  we  usually  can. 

State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 

STATE  LOCATION 

New  York  Ithaca 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

New  Jersey  New  Brunswick 

Home  Economics  Colleges  or 
Departments 

STATE  LOCATION 

New  York  Ithaca 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

New  Jersey  New  Brunswick 

Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Farms  and  Markets 

STATE  LOCATION 

New  York  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets, 

Albany 

Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisburg 

New  Jersey  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Trenton 

State  Departments  of  Education 

STATE  >  LOCATION 

New  York  Albany 

Pennsylvania  Harrisburg 

New  Jersey  Trenton 

State  Departments  or  Colleges 
of  Forestry 

STATE  LOCATION 

New  York  Dept,  of  Forestry, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca 
College  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Forestry,  Harrisburg 

New  York  State  Senators 

Senate  Chamber,  Albany ,  N.  Y . 

»TSTRICT  SENATOR 

1  George  L.  Thompson 

2  John  L.  Karle 
Peter  J.  McGarry 

4  Philip  M.  Kleinfeld 

Daniel  P.  Farrell 
6  James  A.  Higgins  J 

John  A.  Hastings  A 
Dr.  Wm.  Lathrop  Love 
Charles  E.  Russell 
Jermiah  F.  Twomey 
Daniel  J.  Carroll 
Elmer  F.  Quinn 
Thomas  F.  Burchill 
Bernard  Downing 
Nathan  Straus,  Jr. 

Thomas  I.  Sheridan 
Courtland  Nicoll 
Martin  J.  Kennedy 
Duncan  T.  O’Brien 
Michael  E.  Reiburn 
Henry  G.  Schackno 
Benjamin  Antin 
John  J.  Dunnigan 
Thomas  T.  Walsh 
Walter  W.  Westall 
Seabury  C.  Mastick 
Caleb  Baumes 
J.  Griswold  Webb 
Arthur  F.  Bouton 
William  T.  Byrne 
John  F.  Williams 
Thomas  C.  Brown 
Mortimer  Y.  Ferris 
Warren  T.  Thayer 
Jeremiah  Keck 
Henry  D.  William* 

Perley  A.  Pitcher 
George  R.  Fearon 
Willis  Wendell 


8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 
is 
S6 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


40 

B.  Roger  Wales 

41 

James  S.  Truman 

42 

Charles  J.  Hewitt 

43 

Ernest  E.  Cole 

44 

John  Knight 

45 

James  L.  Whitley 

46 

Homer  E.  A.  Dick 

47 

William  W.  Campbell 

48 

William  J.  Hickey 

49 

Leonard  R.  Lipowicz 

50 

Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs 

51 

Leigh  G.  Kirkland 

New 

York  State  Assemb 

Outside  of  Greater  New  York 
Assembly  Chamber ,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

COUNTY  DISTR.  NAME 
1 
2 
3 


Albany 


Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 


Wm.  T.  Snyder 
John  P.  Hayes 
Frederick  B.  Linen 
Cassius  Congdon 
Edmund  B.  Jenks 
F.  E.  Whitcomb 
James  W.  Watson 
Sanford  G.  Lyon 
Adolf  F.  Johnson 
Joseph  A.  McGinnies 
Hovey  E.  Copley 
Bert  Lord 
Ezra  Trepanier 
Henry  M.  J  imes 
Irving  F.  Rice 
Ralph  IT.  Loomis 
Howard  N.  Allen 


2 

John  M.  Hackett 

Erie 

1 

John  S.  N.  Sprague 

2 

Henry  W.  Hutt 

3 

Frank  X.  Bernhardt 

4 

John  J.  Meegan 

5 

A.  Borkowski 

6 

Chas.  A.  Freiburg 

7 

Edmund  F.  Cooke 

8 

Nelson  W.  Cheney 

Essex 

Fred  L.  Porter 

Franklin 

John  E.  Redwood 

Fulton  &  Hamilton 

Eberly  Hutchinson 

Genesee 

Charles  P.  Miller 

Greene 

Ellis  W.  Bentley 

Herkimer 

Theodore  L.  Rogers 

Jefferson 

Jasper  W.  Cornaire 

Lewis 

Clarence  L.  Fisher 

Livingston 

Lewis  G.  Stapley 

Madison 

John  W.  Gates 

Monroe 

1 

A.  T.  Pammenter 

2 

Simon  L.  Adler 

3 

Cosmo  A.  Cilano 

4 

F.  J.  Slater 

5 

Wallace  R.  Austin 

Montgomery 

S.  W.  McCleary 

Nassau 

1 

Edwin  W.  Wallace 

2 

F.  Trubee  Davison 

Niagara 

1 

Mark  T.  Lambert 

2 

Frank  S.  Hall 

Oneida 

1 

G.  C.  Ferguson 

2 

Russell  G.  Dunmore 

3 

George  J.  Skinner 

Onondaga 

1 

Horace  M.  Stone 

2 

Willia  H.  Sargent 

3 

Richard  B.  Smith 

Ontario 

Robert  A.  Catchpole 

Orange 

1 

DeWitt  C.  Dominick 

2 

A.  G.  Hall 

Orleans 

Frank  H.  Lattin 

Oswego 

Victor  C.  Lewis 

Otsego 

Frank  M.  Smith 

Putnam 

D.  Mallory  Stephens 

Rensselaer 

1 

Harry  M.  Brooks 

2 

William  D.  Thomas 

Rockland 

Walter  S.  Gedney 

St.  Lawrence 

1 

Rhoda  Fox  Graves 

2 

Walter  L.  Pratt 

Saratoga 

Burton  D.  Esmond 

Schenectady 

1 

Charles  W.  Merriam 

f 

William  M.  Nicholl 

Schoharie 

Kenneth  H.  Fake 

Schuyler 

Jacob  W.  Winters 

Seneca 

Wm.  H.  Van  Cleef 

Steuben 

1 

Wilson  Messer 

2 

Leon  F.  Wheatley 

Suffolk 

1 

John  G.  Downs 

2 

John  Boyle,  Jr. 

Sullivan 

J.  Maxwell  Knapp 

Tioga 

Daniel  P.  Witter 

Tompkins 

James  R.  Robinson 

Ulster 

Millard  Davis 

Warren 

Richard  J.  Bolton 

Washington 

H.  A.  Bartholomew 

Wayne 

Harry  A.  Tellier 

Westchester 

1 

T.  Channing  Moore 

2 

Herbert  B.  Shonk 

3 

Milan  E.  Goodrich 

4 

A.  H.  Garnjost 

5 

A.  I.  Miller 

Wyoming 

Webb  A.  Joiner 

Yates 

Edwin  C.  Nutt 

United  States  Senators  From 
New  York  State 

U.  S.  Senate „  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  Royal  S.  Copeland 


United  States  Representatives 
From  New  York  State 

House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DIS.  NAME 

1  R.  L.  Bacon 

2  J.  J.  Kindred 

3  G.  W.  Lindsay 

4  T.  H.  Cullen 

5  L.  M.  Black,  Jr. 

6  A.  L.  Somers 

7  J.  F.  Quayle 

8  W.  E.  Cleary 

9  D.  T.  0’Conndl 

10  E.  teller 

11  A.  S.  Prall 

12  S.  Dickstein 

13  C.  D.  Sullivan 

14  N.  D.  Perlman 

15  J.  J.  Boylan 

16  J.  J.  O'Connor 

17  O.  L.  Mills 

18  John  F.  Carew 

19  Sol.  Bloom 

20  F.  H.  LaGuardia 

21  R.  H.  Weller 

22  A.  J.  Griffin 


DIS.  NAME 

23  Frank  Oliver 

24  B.  L.  Fairchild 

25  J.  M.  Wainwrigbt 

26  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

27  H.  J.  Pratt 

28  Parker  Corning 
39  James  S.  Parker 

30  Frank  Crowther 

31  B.  H.  Snell 

32  T.  C.  Sweet 

33  F.  M.  Davenport 

34  H.  S.  Tooley 

35  W.  W.  Magee 

36  John  Taber 

37  Gale  R.  Stalker 

38  Myer  Jacobstein 

39  Archie  D.  Sanders 

40  S.  W.  Dempsey 

41  C.  MacGregor 

42  J.  M.  Mead 

43  Daniel  A.  Reed 


(27) 


T^HE  most  entertaining  photoplays  —  the  grandest 
Ll/  dramas  and  richest  comedies — they’re  all  built  from 
great  stories  with  wonderful  characters  and  situations 
and  climaxes. 

Superb  pictures  often  come  from  the  world’s  great 
plays  and  books.  But  ordinary  plays  and  books  some¬ 
times  contain  the  germs  of  ideas,  the  inspirations  which 
may  be  developed  into  marvelous  pictures. 

Combing  the  world  for  wonderful  story-ideas — turn¬ 
ing  them  into  brilliant  pictures — that’s  the  job  of  First 
National  Pictures,  Inc.,  as  the  nation’s  provider  of  high 
class  screen  entertainment. 


And  First  National  provides  the  stars 
to  enact  these  stories  for  you — 
such  favorite  players  as: 


Norma  Talmadge  Milton  Sills 

Colleen  Moore  Richard  Barthelmess 

Constance  Talmadge  Harry  Langdon 

Corinne  Griffith  Johnny  Hines 

and  Leon  Errol 


" Bluebeard’s  Seven  Wives”— Blanche  Sweet, 
Lois  'Wilson  and  Ben  Lyon  in  a  screaming 
take-off  on  modern  press  agentry.  The  hero 
looked  like  a  sheik — so  they  tried  to  give  him 
•even  wives.  But  it  isn’t  so  easy  to  load  a 
fellow  up  with  wives  when  he’s  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  just  one  girl. 

"Infatuation”— Corinne  Griffith  the  famous 
orchid  beauty  triumphs  again  in  the  amazing 
drama  of  the  woman  who  sought  the  path 
to  happiness  between  love  for  her  husband 
and  infatuation  for  another  man.  Adapted 
from  Somerset  Maugham’s  play  "Caesar’s 
Wife.” 

“Memory  Lane”— Eleanor  Boardman  and 
Conrad  Nagel  bring  it  home  to  you  with 
whimsical  reality —your  heart-singing  court¬ 
ing  time.  Everybody’s  romancehas  aMemory 
Lane — and  this  picture  may  help  you  to  see 
things  in  your  lane  that  you’ve  never  seen 
before. 


Just  Suppose”—  Richard  Barthe!mes9  as 
Prince  Charming  and  heir  to  a  throne,  and 
exquisite  Lois  Moran  as  the  American  girl  ha 
falls  in  love  with — though  he’s  supposed  to 
marry  a  princess.  Scenes  of  royal  magnifi- 
cencein  Europe  —  mansions  and  polo  in 
America. 

“Too  Much  Money”— Anna  Q.  Nilsson  and 
Lewis  Stone  in  a  superb  adaptation  of  Israel 
Zangwill’s  stage  comedy  drama.  The  great 
game  of  piling  up  wealth — the  fear  of  losing 
it  all — and  the  greater  fear  of  losing  love  and 
the  joy  of  living.  Poverty  may  be  happier 
than  riches. 

“ The  Reckless  Lady”— in  which  Belle  Benne* 
repeats  her  magnificient  mother  role  of 
'‘Stella  Dallas”  with  Lois  Moran  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter.  Ben  Lyon  is  in  it  too.  The  thrills  of 
Monte  Carlo  —  the  menace  of  unpaid  bills, 
bills,  bills  —  mother  love  fighting  against 
doom!  A  superb  adaptation  of  Sir  Phillip 
Gibb’s  great  story. 


First  National  Pictures  that  You’ll  Enjoy 


"The  Girl  from  Montmartre”  —  Louis  Stone  In  an  adaptation  from  Anthony 
Pryde’s  book  Spanish  Sunlight",  a  Btory  with  a  twist  in  its  plot  of  twisted 
•ouls  such  as  a  genius  like  De  Maupassant  might  have  written  —  a  drama 
with  an  unusual  climax  in  the  far  off  island  of  Majorca. 
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What  The  Farm  Woman  Wants  To  Know 


Removal  of  Spots  and  Stains 

GARMENTS  which  are  kept  free 
from  spots  give  much  greater  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  spots  and  the  methods  of  removal 
which  can  be  used  in  the  home: 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  — 

Pour  boiling  water  through  the  spot, 
then  rub  on  borax,  or  use  Javelle  solu¬ 
tion  and  boiling  water  in  equal  quanti-  too  cool, 
ties  as  last  resort,  then  rinse  in  boiling 
water.  (Do  not  use  on  colored  goods). 

GRASS.— Wash  in  cold  water  with¬ 
out  soap.  Rub  with  molasses,  let  stand 
a  few  minutes  and  wash  in  warm  water. 

Grain  or-wood  alcohol  may  be  used  for 
fabrics  which  are  injured  by  soap  and 

water.  _  ... 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. — Boiling  water 
poured  through  the  spot  If  obstinate, 
rub  with  glycerine  or  borax.  Lemon 
juice  and  salt  rubbed  over  the  spot,  then 
expose  to  sunlight.  Repeat  if  necessary. 

INK.— Moisten  with  salt  and  lemon 


ennials,  Petunia,  Phlox,  Poppies,  Portu-  June 

\aca,  Rose  of  Heaven,  Santa  Barbara  Almost- any  flower  listed  in  April  or 
Poppy,  Scabiosa,  Snapdragon,  Sunflow-  May  Especially  good  for  sowing  per- 
;r,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  ennjaj  seecjs  jn  a  special  bed  so  plants 
sultan,  \  erbena,  Zinnia.  may  be  well  started  before  transplanting 

May 

All  flowers  named  under  April  can 
still  be  planted  this  month.  Plant  all 
tender  flowers  this  month  as  soon  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  nights  being 


to  permanent  place  in  late  August  or 
September. 

During  Summer  and  Fall 

A  perennial  may  be  started  for  next 
year’s  blooming  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Lawns  may  be  started  in 
Amaranthus,  Baby’s  Breath,  Balloon  September.  In  late  September  and 
Vine,  Balsam,  Begonia,  Blue  Lace  Flow-  October  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  and 
er,  Blue-Eyed  African  Daisy,  Burning  other  Dutch  bulbs  should  be  planted. 
Bush,  Caladium,  Calla,  Canary  Bird  _ 


General  Advice  in  First  Aid 

THE  person  rendering  first  aid  must 
not  consider  himself  a  substitute 


Flower,  Canna,  Cardinal  Climber,  Cas¬ 
tor  Oil  Bean,  Cinnamon  Vine,  Climbing 
Foxglove,  Cockscomb,  Coleus,  Cypress 
Vine,  Dahlia,  Everlastins,  Fairy  Lillies, 

Feverfew,  Four-O’Clock,  Gladioli,  Globe 

Amaranth,  Gloxinia,  Ice  Plant,  Japanese  for  the  physician.  He  should  do  only 
Hop,  Lawn  Grass,  Lupine,  Madeira  the  absolutely  necessary  things  to  pre- 
Vine,  Marigold,  Montbretia,  Moonflow-  serve  life  or  promote  comfort  until  the 
er,  Ornamental  Courds,  Ornamental  doctor  can  take  charge  of  the  case. 

- — ~ —  .  Grasses,  Oxalis,  Perennials,  Salvia,  In  this  household  kit  should  be  several 

juice  and  lay  in  the  sun,  oxalic  acid  ana  Strawflowers,  Sunflower,  Thunbergia,  bottles  of  drugs.  These  may  be  two- 
Javelle.  Apply  a  few  drops  of  one  then  Tritoma,  Tuberose,  Vinca.  ounce  bottles.  Each  should  be  plainly 

of  the- other  until  the  spot  disappears,  _ _ 


Salsify 

Beets  . 

Turnips  . 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

Other  roots  and  tubers 


then  rinse  in  boiling  water 

IRON  RUST.— Lemon  juice  and  salt 

as  for  ink. 

MEDICINES.— Boiling  water  poured 
from  a  height  through  goods  stretched 
tight  over  a  bowl.  If  not  effective  use 
Javelle  water.  . 

MILDEW.— Wash  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  Javelle  water. 

MILK  AND  CREAM— First  wash  in 
lukewarm  water,  follow  by  ordinary 
laundering.  For  non-wasliable  fabrics, 
sponge  with  soapy  water,  them  with 
clean  water. 

Removing  Paint  and  Grease 

PAINT— Wash  in  kerosene,  turpen¬ 
tine,  benzine  or  gasoline,  first  scraping 
off  as  much  of  the  paint  as  possible. 

For  shellac  or  other  paints  or  varnishes 
mixed  with  alcohol,  use  alcohol  to  re¬ 
move  the  spot. 

GREASE.— There  are  two  ways  ot  _ _  _ 

removing  grease  spots — one  by  absorb-  Brussels  sprouts 
ing  and  the  other  by  dissolving  the  Cauliflower  ... 

grease.  - 

Magnesium,  fuller’s  earth,  starch  or  carrots 
French  chalk  may  be  used  for  absorb-  Parsnips 
ing.  Cover  the  spot  with  the  powder, 
being  sure  to  have  a  blotting  paper 
underneath  the  material  and  one  over 
th .  powder,  place  a  warm  iron  on  top 
and  the  grease  will  be  drawn  out  into 
the  powder.  After  removing  the  pow¬ 
der,  brush  thoroughly. 

Gasoline,  ether,  alcohol  or  chloroform 
may  be  used  for  dissolving  grease  spots. 

Place  a  soft  blotting  paper  under  the 
spot  and  apply  the  dissolving  agent 
with  a  soft  cloth,  rubbing  lightly  to  ,  ,c 

hasten  the  dissolving  process  ana  pie-  Blueberries 
vent  the  grease  from  settling  on  the  cherries 
edges.  Always  brush  out  all  dust  be-  Currants 
fore  attempting  to  remove  spots,  as  the  Rnnsehen 
dust  is  likely  to  form  a  dark  ring. 

TAR,  ROAD  OIL,  CREOSOTE, 

AND  SIMILAR  MATERIALS.— Tur¬ 
pentine,  if  fabric  is  not  too  delicate.  Use 
chloroform  for  the  more  delicate  things. 

RECIPE  —  JAVELLE  WATER— 1 
lb.  washing  soda;  1  qt.  boiling  water; 
lb.  chloride  of  lime;  2  qts.  of  cold 

Put  soda  in  an  agate  pan  and  add  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Mix  lime  in  cold  water,  let 
the  mixture  settle  and  pour  the  clear 
liquid  into  the  dissolved  soda.  Put  in 
colored  bottle  as  light  affects  the 
Strength  of  the  mixture. 

When  to  Plant  Flowers 

April  is  the  biggest  month  for  sowing 
outdoors.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of 
the  frost  has  passed  and  the  ground  has 
dried  out  sufficiently,  spade  your  gar¬ 
den,  and  with  a  rake  make  the  surface 
fine,  smooth,  and  even.  Sow  thinly. 

Ageratum,  Anemone,  Aquilegia 
Roots,  Asters,  Calendula,  California 
Poppies,  Calliopsis,  Canary  Bird  Flow-  Roasted 
er,  Candvtuft,  Carnation,  Centaurea,  F'sh  •  • 
Chinese  Pins,  Chrysanthemum,  Crimson 
Flax,  Delphinium,  Forget-Me-Not, 

Four  O’clock,  Caillardia,  Golden  Afri¬ 
can  Daisv,  Kenilworth  Ivy,  Larkspur, 

Lawn  Grass,  Lillies,  Lily-of-the-Valley, 

Lobelia,  Love-in-a-Mist,  Mexican  Pop 


TIME-TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  MINUTES  REQUIRED 
FOR  SCALDING,  BLANCHING  AND  STERILIZING  VEGETABLES, 
SOUPS,  FRUITS  AND  MEATS  BY  THE  COLD-PACK  METHOD 

Hot-Water 


SPECIAL  VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes  . 

Pumpkin  . 

Squash  . .. 

Hominy  . 

Sauerkraut  . 

Corn,  sweet  . 

Corn,  field  . 

Mushrooms  . 

Sweet  peppers  . 

POD  VEGETABLES  AND  OTHER 
GREEN  PRODUCTS 

Beans,  wax  . 

Beans,  stringless  . 

Okra  . 

Peppers,  green  or  ripe  . 

Cabbage 


Bath 

Water-Seal 

Steam 

Pressure 

Outfits 

Outfits 

Pressure 

Cooker, 

Scald  or 

212 

214 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

Blanch 

Degrees 

Degrees 

Pounds 

Pounds 

V/2 

22 

18 

15 

10 

3 

120 

90 

60 

40 

3 

120 

90 

60 

40 

3 

120 

90 

60 

40 

3 

120 

90 

60 

40 

5 

180 

120 

90 

60 

10 

180 

120 

60 

50 

5 

90 

80 

50 

30 

5 

90 

75 

60 

40 

5-10 

120 

90 

60 

40 

5-10 

120 

90 

60 

40 

5-10 

120 

90 

60 

‘  40 

5-10 

120 

90 

60 

40 

5-10 

120 

90 

60 

40 

5-10 

120 

90 

60 

40 

3 

60 

40 

30 

30 

ROOT  AND  TUBER  VEGETABLES 


SOUP 


COMBINATIONS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

Lima  beans  . 

Peas  . 

Vegetable  combinations  . 

GREENS,  DOMESTIC  OR  WILD 
SOFT  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Apricots  . . 

Blackberries  . 


Grapes  . 

Huckleberries  . 

Peaches  . 

Plums  . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries  . 

Citrus  Fruits  . 

Fruits  without  sugar  syrup 

HARD  FRUITS 

Apples  . 

Pears  . . 

Quinces  . 

Fruit  juices  . ^. . . . . 


5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5 

90 

80 

60 

40 

5-10 

180 

120 

60 

40 

5-10 

180 

120 

60 

40 

5-10 

120 

120 

60 

45 

15 

120 

90 

60 

40 

1-2 

16 

12 

10 

5 

0 

16 

12 

10 

5 

0 

16 

12 

10 

5 

0 

16 

12 

10 

5 

16 

12 

10 

5 

16 

12 

10 

5 

1-2 

16 

12 

10 

5 

16 

12 

10 

5 

16 

12 

10 

5 

1-2 

16 

12 

10 

5 

1-2 


16 


12 


10 


1'/2 

I'/a 

V/2 


MEATS  —.«s 

UNCOOKED 

Poultry  and  game  . 

Beef  . 

Corned  Beef  . 

PREPARED  YOUNG  MEATS 

Spring  fries  . . . 

Fried  meats  . 

Baked  meats  . . ... 

Stewed  meats . .. 

Roasted  meats  . 

PREPARED  MATURE  MEATS 

Wild  game  . . 

Fowls  . .  •  ••  ~ 

Cockerels  . .  •  . . •  • 

Fried  meats  . ........... 

Baked  meats  . •• 

Stewed  meats  . .-••••• 

Meats  . . . 


Shellfish  . . 

SOUPS 

Soup  combinations  and  soup 


3 

5 


stock 


16 

12 

10 

6 

16 

12 

10 

5 

12 

10 

6 

4 

30 

20 

12 

10 

20 

12 

8 

6 

20 

12 

8 

6 

20 

12 

8 

6 

15 

10 

8 

S 

180 

180 

120 

60 

180 

180 

120 

60 

180 

180 

120 

60 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

90 

60 

40 

30 

180 

160 

120 

90 

180 

160 

120 

90 

90 

7* 

60 

46 

labeled.  The  names  and  uses  of  th^ 
drugs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Iodine,  a  three  per  cent  alcoholic 
solution.  This  should  be  dropped  into 
a  wound  if  the  skin  is  broken.  Also  a 
seven  per  cent  solution,  to  paint  around 
a  wound  or  over  a  bruise. 

2.  White  wine  vinegar.  In  burns 
from  alkalies,  like  plaster,  potash,  lime, 
and  ammonia,  the  parts  should  be  flood¬ 
ed  with  vinegar,  which  neutralizes  the 
alkali. 

3.  Boracic  acid,  a  four  per  cent  soiu.- 
tion  in  water.  In  burns  or  injuries  to 
the  eye,  this  solution  may  be  used  free¬ 
ly  to  wash  out  the  eye. 

4.  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  In 
fainting,  after  consciousness  has  return¬ 
ed,  or  when  one  feels  faint,  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  in  half  a  glassful  of  water 
may  stimulate  the  heart  and  hasten  re¬ 
covery. 

5.  Jamaica  ginger.  In  chilling,  or  tor 
an  actual  chill,  a  teaspoonful  may  be 
given  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  useful,  too, 
in  cramps  or  colic. 

6.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  three  per 
cent  solution  in  water.  For  an  acid 
burn,  the  affected  parts  should  be  flood¬ 
ed  with  this  solution. 

7.  Castor  Oil.  In  constipation  a  dose 
of  a  tablespoonful  may  be  given. 

8.  Besides  these  bottles  of  liquids, 
there  should  be  a  jar  or  tube  of  “burn 
ointment.”  This  is  a  three  per  cent 
mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  vase¬ 
line.  After  any  burn  -  from  heat,  from 

Pounds  acid,  or  from  electricity,  the  parts  should 
be  cleansed  and  smeared  with  this  oint¬ 
ment.  Then  squares  of  gauze  should 
be  laid  over  the  burned  places  and  held 
in  position  by  a  bandage. 

9.  A  teaspoon  and  several  paper  cups 
should  be  included  in  the  outfit.  The 
spoon  is  used  to  give  the  medicine,  and 
the  cups  may  be  employed  as  little 
basins  to  hold  the  fluids  needed  in 
dressing  the  wound. 

10.  A  medicine  .glass,  marked  with  the 
liquid  measurements,  will  be  useful  at 
times.  Two  or  three  medicine  droppers 
are  needed. 

11.  Half  a  dozen  tongue  depresses 
and  a  few  wooden  applicators  will  be 
good  things  to  add. 

12.  Adhesive  plaster,  a  small  roll,  one 
inch  wide,  and  a  roll  two  inches  wide, 
In  closing  wounds,  keeping  dressing  in 
place  strapping  foot  and  chest,  the  ad- 
hesive  will  be  found  invaluable. 

13.  Absorbent  cotton,  a  two-ounce 
package,  should  be  in  the  kit. 

14.  Bandages.  There  should  be  at 
least  a  half-dozen  rolls  of  bandages,  one, 
two,  and  three  inches  wide.  If  these 
are  five  or  ten  yards  long,  you  will  al* 
ways  have  plenty  of  bandage  materaS 
for  any  emergency. 

15.  Several  packages  of  gauze,  sis 
inches  wide  and  several  yards  long.  11ns 
material  is  an  important  part  of  any  sur¬ 
gical  dressing. 

16.  A  piece  of  flannel,  twTo  or  three 
feet  square,  will  be  very  useful  if  hot 
applications  are  demanded.  It  can  bo¬ 
used,  too,  as  a  sling,  if  necessary.  It 
will  be  well,  also,  to  have  a  triangular 
piece  of  cloth  for  use  as  a  sling  in  case 
of  a  broken  arm. 

17.  A  dozen  safety  pins  of  various 
sizes.  These  will  fasten  the  bandages. 

18.  A  tourniquet  is  required  to  control 
bleeding.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  ot 
small  rope,  twine  or  a  specially  maae 
rubber  binder  may  be  used.  There  are 
several  very  simple  devices  of  this  sort 
to  be  had  at  drug  stores  and  surgical 
supply  houses.  Of  course,  the  rope  or 
twine  tied  about  the  limb,  above^  toe 


Will  QO  ine  wuiK,  uut  r  «  „ 

tourniquet  has  a  fastener  to  hold  it  when 

once  applied. 

19.  A  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  the  band¬ 
ages  and  gauze,  and  a  pair  of  simp  e 
forceps  will  complete  the  equipment. 

— Dr.  Copeland’s  Health  Book . 

A  cake  can  be  kept  from  drying  on 
almost  indefinitely  by  putting  it  on  a 
deep  plate  and  setting  the  plate  m  a 


Table  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  water  does  not  rise  quite  to  the  ^dg 

This  time  schedule  Is  based  upon  the  one-quart  pack  and  upon  fresh  products  at  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  rover  cake  with  aB 

altitudes  up  to  1,000  feet.  For  higher  altitudes  Increase  the  time  10  per  cent  for!  ot  the  cake  plate.  cafce 

- ,  each  additional  500  feet.  When  processing  fruits  In  steam -pressure  eanners,  not  over  inverted  earthen  dish  or  biead  or 

py,  Mignonette,  Morning  Glory,  Nas-  5  poUn(j8  0f  steam  pressure  should  be  used.  When  processing  vegetables,  do  not  use  _ t  M  T  — 

turtium.  Ox  "s,  Pansies,  Peonies,  Per-  over  15  pounds  of  pressure.  *  ' 
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Ready  References  for  the  Farm  Home 


To  Control  Insect  Pests  in  the 
Household 

LIES  —  Eliminate  their  breeding 
places.  Prevent  their  entering  the 
house.  Actually  destroy  those  that  do 
get  in — by  swatting,  sticky  papers  which 
may  be  burned,  pyrethrum  powder 
sprinkled  about  on  tables,  window 
ledges,  or  other  exposed  surfaces  in  a 
closed  room  overnight.  (This  powder 
stupefies  the  flies  which  can  then  be 
pwept  up  and  burned.) 

MOSQUITOES — Drain  or  fill  ponds. 
Tf  this  is  impossible  sprinkle  pools  with 
.erosene  every  two  weeks  during  the 
summer.  Screen  window  and  porches. 

For  personal  use — oil  of  citronella  or 
p.  mixture  of  cedar  oil,  1  oz.;  oil  of 
citronella,  2  oz. ;  spirits  of  camphor,  2 
oz. 

BEDBUGS — Kerosene  or  gasoline  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  cracks  and  crevices  with  a 
feather  or  small  oil  can.  Corrosive 
sublimate  (poison)  1  oz.;  1  pt.  alcohol, 
pt.  spirits  turpentine.  Boiling  water. 


A  Very  Stylish  Frock 


material  of  medium  weight.  It  is  simple 
enough  for  home  dressmakers  to  make  and 
the  style  is  much  in  vogue  just  now.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The  size  36  takes  2 Ys  yards 
of  40  inch  material  with  yards  of  36  inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Send  all  orders 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


COCKROACHES— Sodium  fluoride 
(poison),  a  fine  white  powder  available 
at  most  drug  stores.  Sprinkle  along  the 
runways  of  the  roaches,  but  keep  out 
of  reach  of  children  or  contact  with 
food  or  food  containers. 

POWDERED  BORAX— Apply  lib¬ 
erally  and  at  short  intervals  for  a  con- 
•iderable  period  of  time. 

ANTS — Remove  the  substance  which 
attracts  them. 

Tartar  emetic — mixed  with  four  or 
five  times  its  volume  of  sirup  and  set 
about  in  shallow  dishes. 

Borax  and  sugar — make  a  sirup  of  the 
borax  and  sugar  and  set  about  in  shal¬ 
low  dishes. 

k^rbon  Bisulphide — for  permanent 
Riddance,  the  nest  of  the  ants  must  be 
destroyed.  Stir  up  the  nest,  make  sev- 
•ral  little  holes  with  a  stick,  fill  each 
bole  with  carbon  disulphide,  cover  hole 


with  a  little  clod  .of  dirt.  Throw  a 
heavy  wet  blanket  or  other  thick  cover 
over  the  nest  to  hold  in  the  fumes.  This 
liquid  is  very  inflammable  and  no  light 
or  fire  should  come  near  it. 

CLOTHES  MOTHS— Comb  furs 
and  brush  well  all  garments.  Put  cloth¬ 
ing  away  free  from  spots  or  dust  which 
attracts  moths.  Sun  and  air  and  shake 
well  to  dislodge  eggs. 

Naphthalene — 

Camphor  balls — 

Spray  cracks  in  closets  with  benzine 
or  gasoline  before  storing  clothes  in 
them. 

FLEAS — If  house  is  infested,  rugs  or 
carpets  must  be  taken  out,  beaten  and 
thoroughly  brushed  to  remove  eggs.  Fill 
cracks  in  the  floor  with  a  good  filler. 

Gasoline  and  benzine — may  be  sprink¬ 
led  on  carpets  and  in  cracks.  Gasoline 
is  inflammable  and  one  must  be  careful 
no  to  have  a  light  or  a  fire  near  enough 
to  ignite  it. 

Powdered  alum — in  whitewash  or  cal¬ 
cimine  on  the  walls,  or  sprinkled  on  car¬ 
pet  paper  under  the  rugs  and  in  cracks. 

CARPET  BEETLES — Use  rugs  in¬ 
stead  of  carpets.  Beat  and  dust  rugs, 
spray  with  gasoline,  hang  in  sunlight 
and  air  as  long  as  possible.  Stop  up 
all  cracks,  saturate  borders  of  the  car¬ 
pet  with  benzine,  keep  paper  under  the 
carpet,  plenty  of  camphor  in  the  closets. 

SILVER  OR  FISH  MOTH— poison. 
Sweetened  flour  paste  with  white  arsen¬ 
ic,  spread  on  pieces  of  carboard  and  set 
around  infested  places. 

Poisoning* — What  to  Do  in  an 
Attack 

1.  To  oroduce  vomitine.  eive  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard  flour  in  a  half  pint 
of  warm  water.  Or  give  thirty  grains 
of  zinc  sulphate  or  powdered  ipecac  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water,  and  repeat  in 
half  an  hour  if  the  first  dose  does  not 
produce  vomiting.  If  none  of  these  are 
at  hand,  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of  table 
salt  in  a  half  pint  of  tepid  water. 

2.  For  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  give 
half  an  ounce  of  epsom  salts  or  Glau¬ 
ber’s  salt  in  a  glassful  of  warm  water. 
Lacking  these,  give  white  of  egg  in 
large  quantities. 

3.  For  iodine  poisoning,  give  large 
quantities  of  common  starch  in  water. 
White  of  egg,  especially  if  taken  mixed 
with  milk,  is  also  valuable. 

4.  For  wood  alcohol  or  “hootch  ’  pois- 
oning,  give  an  emetic  (1)  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  strong  coffee.  Keep  the  victim 
warm  and  apply  heat  to  the  chest  over 
the  heart. 

5.  Omit  food. 

6.  Send  for  the  doctor. 

— Dr.  Copeland's  Health  Book. 


Equipment  for  Baby’s  Crib 

1.  Mattress,  preferably  of  hair.  A 
folded  blanket  may  be  used  instead. 

2.  Rubber  sheeting  to  cover  mattress. 
Two  pieces  to  alternate  will  last  longer. 

3.  Sheets,  cambric  or  muslin,  large 
enough  to  cover  mattress  well. 

4.  One  dozen  quilted  pads,  bassinet 
size,  even  if  to  be  used  in  the  crib. 

If  a  bassinet  is  used,  soft  shawls  are 
used  to  cover  the  baby.  Bassinet 
blankets  are  too  heavy.  Do  not  use  cot¬ 
ton  blankets. 

For  the  crib,  regular  crib  blankets 
may  be  used,  or  an  ordinary  large 
blanket,  freshly  washed,  may  be  cut  into 
four  or  two  pieces  to  serve  as  crib  size. 


Cooling  Drinks  Quickly  Made 

iF  a  few  lemons  and  oranges  are  kept 
on  Jiand — and  they  have  been  found 
to  contain  very  important  vitamins — 
most  farm  woman  can  quickly  prepare 
very  refreshing  drinks  from  materials 
usually  to  be  found  on  the  cellar  shelves 
or  in  the  cupboard. 

MILK  SHAKE— to  each  1 'A  cups 
milk  allow  one  beaten  egg,  sugar  to 
taste  (about  1  teaspoon)  and  a  dash  of 
nutmeg.  Shake  thoroughly  in  a  fruit 
jar.  If  chocolate  flavor  is  desired,  omit 
sugar,  and  use  1J4  tablespoons  of  cfaoco- 
late  syrup  instead. 

RED  FRUIT  PUNCH— Use  juice 
from  canned  red  cherries  or  fromstraw- 
berries.  Add  enough  lemon  juice  for 


tartness  and  enough  of  the  cherries  or 
berries  so  that  each  glass  has-  two  or 
three  pieces  of  fruit.  A  small  amount 
of  pineapple  juice  blends  well  with  this 
combination.  Do  not  have  it  too  sweet. 

CURRANT  JELLY  PUNCH— Grad¬ 
ually  pour  2  cups  boiling  Avater  over  1 
cup  currant  jelly  beaten  to  a  froth.  Add 
y2  cup  sugar  and  3  tablespoons  lemon 
juice  and  chill  thoroughly.  If  charged 
water  is  available  add  one  quart  of  it 
just  before  serving.  If  not  available 
use  plain  Avater  instead.  Try  this  with 
grape  jelly  is  your  supply  of  grape  juice 
is  gone. 

TEA  PUNCH — 1  cup  tea,  1  cup  grape 
juice,  1  quart  Ayater,  x/z  cup  lemon  juice, 
Yz  cup  orange  juice,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup 
shredded  pineapple.  Mix,  let  stand  3  or 
4  hours  and  chill. 


Clothing  for  the  Little  Baby 


THE  following  list  may  be  found  quite 
sufficient  for  the  first  feAV  months: 


3  flannel  binders  (unhemmed) 

3  knitted  bands  with  shoulder  straps 
3  shirts,  wool  and  cotton,  or  wool  and 
silk 

2-4  flannel  petticoats 

2-4  nainsook  petticoats  (for  use  later) 

6-8  night  gowns  or  wrappers  (use  as 
dresses  at  first  and  as  night  gowns 
later). 

6-8  slips  or  dresses 
3  dozen  diapers 
3  pairs  woolen  socks  or 
3  pairs  long  white  merino  stockings 
1  baby-bunting  or 

1  cloak,  1  cap,  1  pair  thumbless  mittens 

2  or  more  blankets. 


What  a  Home  Dress  Maker 
Needs 


/CERTAIN  articles  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary: 


1.  Separate  sewing  room  if  possible;  if 
not,  a  three  or  four-panel  sewing  screen 
with  pockets  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

2.  A  pair  of  sharp  shears. 

3.  A  thimble  that  fits  the  finger  and  is 
not  sharp  on  the  edge. 

4.  A  good  tape  measure. 

5.  Plenty  of  good  pins  with  sharp  points. 

6.  An  assortment  of  needles  in  packages 
of  standardized  sizes  between  sizes  5  and 


.10. 


7.  Tailor’s  chalk. 

8.  A  large  tracing  wheel. 

9.  A  lapboard  or  a  table  of  soft  wood,  on 
which  to  trace. 

10.  A  rule  or  a  yardstick. 

11.  A  light-weight,  smooth  iron,  a  well- 
padded  ironing  board,  and  small  pads. 

12.  Pressing  cloths. 

13.  A  sewing  machine,  well  oiled  and  In 
good  condition. 

14.  Attachments  of  the  machine 

15.  Good  machine  needles. 

16.  A  dress  form. 

17.  A  pin  cushion. 

18.  A  box  or  a  basket  for  thread  and 
Other  small  articles. 

19.  Carbon  paper  for  marking. 

20.  A  shirt  hanger  on  a  standard. 

21.  A  good  mirror,  full  length  if  possible. 


Limited  space  prevents  the  showing  of  all 
the  new,  attractive  styles  we  have  ready 
for  spring  and  summer  wear.  We  have 
therefore  published  a  large  new  catalogue 
illustrating  the  full  variety.  You  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book  when  you  choose 
the  patterns  for  your  spring  sewing.  The 
price  of  the  catalogue  will  be  saved  many 
times  over  In  ordering  the  patterns.  So 
order  your  copy  now.  Just  write  your 
name  and  address  on  any  piece  of  paper, 
enclose  12  cents  and  mail  to  our  Pattern 
Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Poison  bottles  feel  like  any  other 
kind  of  bottles  in  the  dark.  A  strip  of 
sandpaper  pasted  on  the  poison  bottles 
makes  them  unmistakably  different  to 
the  touch. 
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Easier  washing  and  clean¬ 
ing  —  with  Fels  -  Naptha’s 

extra  help ! 

« 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap,  in  any 
shape  or  form! 

Isn’t  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week— this  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha  ? 


Y our  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

~-or  will  get  it  for  you 


Eat  Bread  Made  From 


Reduce  Your  Weight 


If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 


If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post, 
Prepaid. 


POTTER-WRiSHTIMGTON,  Inc., BOSTON. 29 MASS 
Established  1876 


at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 
Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  vis¬ 
iting;  sewing  and  card  parties  seem 
so  much  better  in  a  bright,  cheerful 
home.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  re¬ 
paper  your  Avails.  We  sell  finest  wall 
paper  at  factory  prices.  Saves  you 
considerable  money.  Large  double 
rolls,  latest  patterns. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 


Large  book  of  actual  samples  of 
paper  and  borders  free.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  Prices  Avill  surprise  you. 

Act  quickly  to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  Today  j 

SM0RT0N  WALL  PAPER  CO.  // 

Dept.  A.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Can  be  ended  tomorrow 


That  cold  can  be  ended  in  24  hours. 
You  can  open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever  and  tone  the  whole  system 
quickly.  HILL’S  will  do  that  for  you, 
as  it  does  this  for  millions.  It  is  the 
supreme  help,  the  complete  help  for 
a  cold.  So  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on  a  lesser 
help,  and  don’t  delay. 

Be  Sure  It’*  Price  30e 

WSmJk  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words.  '  ... 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  out 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED 

*"  AGENTS.  House  Dresses  $9  doz.  Sell  dozen 

daily  $3  each.  Sample  sent  for  $1.  Write  for 
catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  584, 
^Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 

book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
»re  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED— Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buvers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto- 
jnatic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa.  _ 

CATTLE _ 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
*  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutcbland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Tr.,  owner.  Hopewell  Junction.  rC_V _ 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  head  of  pure  bred  Guern¬ 

sey  cows,  heifers,  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Accred¬ 
ited  herd  of  high  producing  cattle  Registered 
Hampshire  pigs,  both  sexes.  JOSEPH  WYANi, 
Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 

*nd  heifer  calves,  week  old,  richly  bred.  Reduced 
prices.  Accredited.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALF  b’orn  Feb.  26. 

A  good  one,  bred  for  size  and  production.  Sire; 
Crystal  Star  Bloomer.  Dam;  August  Rena.  Her 
grandam  is  a  full  sister  to  Bloomer’s  Queen,  Die 
world’s  champion  four-year  old.  PARAMOUNT 
FARM.  Richford,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

GRADE  COWS  Tested.  Untested.  All 

dairy  Breeds.  Fine  young  Guernseys  a 
Specialty.  From  100  to  300  head.  Telephone  me 
collect.  E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  Dela- 
ware  County. _ _ 

REGISTERED  AYRSI1IRES.  Fresh  cows 
and  springers.  Also  yearlings  and  2  year  old 
heifers,  young  calves,  both  sex.  W.  H.  ElvICE, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FINE  SHORTHORN  BULL,  ten  months, 

dairy  type.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham, 

N.  Y. _ _ 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine.  _ _ 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males, 

Spayed  females,  all  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa.  • _ _ _ _ _ 

THOROBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS  for  sale. 

All  males,  twelve  weeks  old.  Mother  a  registered 
Oorang.  WEBB  COWAN,  Youngstown,  A. 

COLLIE  PUPS— White,  white  with  sable 

fnarking.  Also  older  female.  MRS.  NETTIE 

M.  WATERS,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

POINTERS — Best  possible  breeding.  Ex¬ 

cellent  hunters.  Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  Reg- 
istered.  Prices  from  $25  to  $125.  .  R.  K. 
HINMAN,  Oneida.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  puppies,- males,  $6; 
females,  $3.  A  few  3  months  old  puppies.  F.  R. 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 

best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $5  per 

setting.  H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
151.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 

ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin,  Iowa. _ _ 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 

lings,  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  banks  ref¬ 
erence,  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 
xus,  Ohio.  _ _ 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y, 

QUALITY  BREEDERS  or  baby  chicks.  State 
variety.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
Write  wants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 
Nelson,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  hatching  eggs. 

Stock  carefully  bred  for  quality,  type,  size  and 
production.  Personal  supervision.  For  further 
particulars  and  prices,  address  H.  LuULiNA 
HEELINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  1. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


HATCHING  EGGS  for  sale.  White  Rocks  ex¬ 
clusively.  Price  reasonable.  J.  H.  FEGAN, 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  H. 

MAPLE  LAWN  FARM  White  Leghorn  chick 
ens,  $14;  eggs,  $6  per  hundred..  Jersey  Black 
Giant,  Upliam  strain,  $25;  eggs,  $12  per  hun¬ 
dred.  MONROE  H.  FLINT,  Portageville,  N.  Y 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— At  fair  prices.  Leg- 

horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Gaints.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list.  CIIAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

200  pure  bred  White  Leghorn  pullets  now  lay¬ 
ing,  $2  each.  In  lots  of  20  will  include  one 
tom  barron  cockerel.  F.  F.  HARRIS,  Moira, 
N.  Y. 
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MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS.  Eggs, 
$2,  15;  $10,  100.  Won  first  third  cockerel,  second 
pullet,  three  entries,  Peekskill,  1925.  H.  D. 
PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

A  LIMITED  AMOUNT  of  White  VVyaiw-v*. 
quality  chicks  or  eggs  from  special  matings. 
Regal*  Dorcar  foundation.  HILL  VIEW  FARM, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

S,  C.  W.  LEGHORN  healthy  chicks,  100% 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  cirr--1-- 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  1 
Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  strain  direct.  Hatch 

ing  eggs  from  heavy  laying  hens,  $6  per 
NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— White  and  Brown  Leg 
He.  Free  circular.  MISS  BARBARA 
BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  Dept.  K. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  special  pens  of 

red  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Orpingtons,  Vhitt  _... 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  ducks,  ls-$1.50,  ou 
«2  75.  50-$4.  Cockerels  at  $4.  Buft  Cochin  eggs 
13-$3;  cockerels,  $5.  VANS  VARIETY  POLL 
TRY  PLANT,  North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co. 
N.  Y.  


New  London,  Ohio. 


mg.  Won  tour  nrsts  at  new  j- 

1925.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


QlScaae  tcbicu,  ’  J  ,  -.T  ,r 

POCO  FARM,  R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Liens,  -Lvocks,  jveus>,  ccguuins.  X,  . 

CHARLES  McCLAVE,  New  London,  Ohio. 


1CL3,  waviuo,  ’  ’ 

BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


cents  apittu,  ticn  v  v. 

G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


Fegnorns.  rnce  ust  oi  quality 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY, -Lacona,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  One  breed,— better  breeding, 
having  several  years  of  Certification  back 
Large — premium  size  white  eggs, 

sturdy  chicks  that  live.  Price?  right,  $15 
100.  Discount  on  large  orders.  GEc 
VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  Castile.  N.  Y. 


Si.SU,  -Tree  inugc,  1UU/U 

cular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


vv asiimgtuii.  nuua  wp  uux  * 

State  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Eggs, 
dred.  Also  baby  chicks.  Circular. 
HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  LEGHC 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


ville.  Pa. 


uaraen.  won  rst  ou  every  cutty  m 

petition.  That  settles  it  for  the  old  Bicknell 

Strain.  Circulars.  DR.  HARWOOD,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES— Won  1st  on 
cock  at  New  York  State  Fair;  1st  at  Great  er 
Boston  Show.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Also,  a  few  fos 
1  settings  from  choicest  light,  dark  and  buff  D 1 
I  Brahmas.  Old  English  Sames.  Circulars,  DR.  — 
HARWOOD,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

|  BABY  CHICKS — Wilson’s  Anconas  $4.25-25, 
$15.00-100.  Barred  Rocks,  $4.50-25,  $16.00-100.  -y 
I  White  Wyandottes,  $4.75-25,  $17.50-100,  Brown 
|  Leghorns,  $4.00-25,  $14.00-100.  Brooder  bar- 
gains.  Feeding  advise  and  circulars  free.  at 

OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y.  — 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns—  ff( 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 

heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 

I  100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 

N.  Y. 

ICAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching  ed 

Eggs.  30th  vear  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks,  jM 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  VV 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar-  to 

I  anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLER  AND  SON, 

1  Hugliesville,  Penna. 

S  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers.  P 
Beautiful— vigorous — healRiy — free  range  stock; 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per  ^ 

I  100  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  V. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 

cred- Wyckoff -B  arron-3  09  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous  F] 
J  — farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per  — 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 

N.  Y.  $1 

PURE  BRED  Sunnyfield  Single  Comb  Rhode  jH 

Island  Reds  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  all  trap-  » 
nested,  prize  winners,  extra  layers.  Prices  rea-  — 
I  sonable.  Information  free.  ALFRED  ORLUP, 
Delanson,  N.  Y.  f|  fit 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Barred  and  Partridge  ar 

Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Mottled  Houdans,  State 

Fair  Winners,  $2  for  15;  $10  per  100.  FRED 

H.  RIVENBURGH,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  C 

LEGHORN  CfllX— From  successful  com-  B 
J  mercial  egg  farm.  Lord  Strain.  Bred  for  pro-  _ 

I  duction,  white  eggs.  Real  quality.  $-0  per 

I  hundred.  S.  KLEIN,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  T 

FOR  SALE — 14  Jersey  Black  Giant  hens  1  £ 

1  to  2  years  old,  price  $32.  Delivered.  GLEAN  - 
A  SULLIVAN,  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 

1  n".  y.  0 

TURKEY  EGGS— From  our  famous  pure  B 

bred  Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Aar- 
ragansett  and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early. 

1  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio.  £ 

1  CLARKS  BETTER  GRADE  accredited  chicks. 

I  Prices  reasonable.  CLARK’S  POULTRY ,  Bing- 
1  hamton,  AC  Y. 

PURE  BRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  ducks,  $3;  F 

eggs,  $2  per  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK, 

1  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  <g 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  P 

hatching  eggs,  $2  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  AL- 
BERT  TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

-  PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  $12  - 

each.  Also  Light  Brahma  cockerels,  $5  each. 

J  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Wild  geese,  I  - 

Ducks,  Swans,  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons, 

I  Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circular.  JOHA  b 
{  |  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  v 

’  I  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  Hatch-  1 

.  1  ing  eggs.  Bred  exclusively  for  thirty  years  for  - 
s  high  production.  BRUSH  MAPLEWOOD 

-  1  LEGHORN  FARM,  Milton,  Vermont.  |  h 

BABY  CHICKS— Cut  prices.  Illustrated  I  s 

.  j  booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y.  |  £ 

M  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

I  a 

1  EGG  CASES— Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of  1  1 

second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty.  ' 
’’  LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brook- 
T  |  lyn,  N.  Y.  1 

GOATS 

f- 1  FINE  MILK  GOATS,  Nubians,  Toggen  j 

v-  burgs,  Saanens,  Bought,  Sold,  Exchanged.  Fair 
j  Prices  for  Good  Goats.  LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  1 
n  I  Mohnton,  Pa. 

PI  - — - — —  1 

HELP  WANTED 

te  men  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit  1 

1  trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete  I 
_  I  cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write;  | 
n,  WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
ar  J  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — April  first,  single  man,  honest 
>k  1  with  good  habits,  to  help  on  farm  and  m  “k  1 
it  route.  Must  furnish  good  references.  Only  I 
X  those  filling  the  above  requirements  need  apply, 
er  1  Best  wages  paid  right  party.  A.  E.  CAMMER,  1 
,E  j  R.  1,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

sj  HONEY 

4^  I  CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck- 

3,  wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
ir-  here  Dark  Clover,  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6. 

J  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

ry  1  HONEY — White  Amber  Chunk  Comb,  5  lb.  1 

od  pail,  $1.35,  delivered  third  zone;  Buckwheat  Am- 
rk  her  Comb  Honey,  $4  case,  24  sections,  here.  ED- 
j  WARD  REDDOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

M,  WONDERVIEW  HONEY— Send  one  dollar  j 

j  for  five  pounds,  two  dollars  for  ten,  prepaid  third 
,  j  zone.  Clover,  Amber  and  Buckwheat.  OSCAR  I 
“  I  WOODRUFF,  Towanda,  Pa. 

All  PURE  HONEY,  1925  crop,  Prices  slashed.  60-  1 

*ar  I  lb.  can  buckwheat  honey,  $4.95,  two  $9.60,  ten  J 
er"  j  $46.50  not  prepaid.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  1 
I  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 

re(j  1  j - - -  I 

are  |  HORSES 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  CertifL 


SPRAY  MATERIALS,  all  kinds.  Price  list 


EXTENSION  LADDER — 34  to  40  ft.,  27 c  ft, 
reight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  A.  V. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking_  five  lbs.. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  GUARANTEED. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 


NEW  MAPLE  SYRUP,  Standard  No.  1 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Postage  Stamps  on 


_  PRINTING _ _ 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free! 

RANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

PRINTING  POSTPAID — Save  10  to  15%  1 

^r^erdSkSsSerFXRr^RI^ 

Putney,  Vermont.  _ _ _ 

REAL  ESTATE 

CORODON  NORTON 

Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_ WANTAGH,  CL.  I.)  N.  V. _ _ 

IF  you  are  interested  in  Florida  wdte  us  for 


210  ACRES.  10  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  New 


FOR  SALE— A  good  producing  farm  of  255 


rioiULA — nuibcfi  uuicu,  fv.  uioux-j 

until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 

Kansas. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— 27  acre  poultry,  fruit 


FOR  SALE— 23  acre  poultry  farm  on  good 


FOR  SALE— 15654  acre  dairy  farm,  near 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po* 

tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  deliverv  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Wiitetor 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  i  ■ 

APPLE  TREES-,  2  year  old,  4  to  5- ft.,  25d 

each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mclntos 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees, '-2  to  3  A  tr-» 
15c  eack’  Elberta,  J.  H  Hale.  Concord  Crane 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes  25c 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stocK 

strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  iNia 
gara  County,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ . — - 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  Northern 

grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have  success  wit U; 
12  best  varieties,  buy  from  the  g/owers  diTect. 
Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free.  HEYWOOD  & 
KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  12  'CERTIFIED  SEEH 

CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  c 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  ?4.0 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess .  Co., 

Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 

VorV  ritv 


(31)  373 
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Where  to  Buy  Farm  and  Home  Supplies 


Armstrong  Co .  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Durant  Motors  Co . New  York  City 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ford  Motor  Corp . Detroit,  Mich. 

Kobt.  H.  Hassler,  Inc . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  .......New  York  City 

National  Carbon  Co . New  York  City 

Overland  Motor  Co .  Toledo,  Ohio 

Standard  Motor  Parts  Co.  ..Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Oil  Co . New  York  City 

United  States  Tire  Co . New  York  City 

Vacuum  Oil  Co . New  York  City 

Vec  Sales  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Warford  Corp . New  York  City 

Willys-Overland,  Inc . Toledo,  Ohio 

BUILDING  EQUIPMENT 

Aladdin  Co.  . . . Bay  City,  Mich. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  ..Middletown,  Ohio 

Beaver  Board  Co . . . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.  . . Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  Colt  Co . . .New  York  City 

Delco  Light  Co . ...Dayton,  Ohio 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Electric  Lighting  Rod  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Franklin  Paint  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

General  Electric  Co . .  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Harris  Sons  Co.  . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Monarch  Paint  Co . .....Cleveland,  Ohio 

National  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.  ...Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
National  Electric  Light  Assn.  .  .New  York  City 

National  Lead  Co . New  York  City 

Patrons’  Paint  Works  . ....Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Rice  . . Adams,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co . ......New  York  City 

Sherwin  Williams  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Standard  Pigment  Co.,  Inc.  .  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Co . New  York  City 

Valspar  Co . . . New  York  City 

CEMENT 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co . Easton,  Pa. 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co . New  York  City 

Pennsylvania  Cement  Co . .New  York  City 

Portland  Cement  Assn . New  York  City 

CLOTHING 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Hood  Rubber  Company  . .  Akron,  Ohio 

U.  S.  Rubber  Company  . New  York  City 

Wolverine  Shoe  and  Tan.  Corp . 

.  Rockford,  Mich. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

American  Separator  Co . Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Beebe  Laboratories  . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  S.  Biesecker  . New  York  City 

D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co . Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Chloro  Chemical  Corp.  .....  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Corona  Mfg.  Co . Kenton,  Ohio 

Creamery  Package  Co . Rutland,  Vt. 

Dairy  Assn . Lyndonville,  Vt. 

DeLaval  Separator  Co . New  York  City 

Drew  Line  Co . Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Co.  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Froberg  Remedy  Co . Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Hess  &  Clark  . Toledo,  Ohio 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  ..Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Humphreys  Remedies  . New  York  City 

James  Manufacturing  Co...,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Lawrence- Williams  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Louden  Machinery  Co . Fairfield,  Iowa 

Moore  Brothers . Albany,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Remedy  Co . Newton,  Ohio 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary.  .  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Sharpless  Milking  Machine  Co. .West  Chester,  Pa. 

Spohn  Medical  Co.  . . Goshen,  Ind. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.  ........  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co . 

. Waukesha,  Wis. 

Walker  Remedy  Co . Waterloo,  Iowa 

W.  F.  Young  . .  Springfield,  Mass. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND 
SUPPLIES 

Aeromotor  Co.  . . Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  ..Springfield,  O. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Babson  Bros.  . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Fred  H.  Bateman  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Callahan  Distributor  Co . Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Godins  Plow  Co . .  . . Quincy,  Ill. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co . Higganum,  .Conn. 

John  Deere  &  Co . Moline,  Ill. 

Edwards  Motor  Co . Springfield,  Ohio 

Electric  Wheel  Co  . Quincy,  Ill. 

Eureka  Mower  Co . Utica,  N.  Y. 

B>  Earquhar  Co.,  Ltd .  York,  Pa. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co . Kendallville,  Ind. 

jilson  Manufacturing  Co.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Eons  Co . Canton,  Pa. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co . Centerville,  Iowa 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co . Belleville,  Pa. 

Holden  Co . Peoria,  Ill. 

international  Harvester  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.'.  J-  Kirstin  Co.  . .  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Li  selman  Bros .  Muncie,  Ind. 

Galley  Light  Co .  Detroit.  Mich. 

Leadclad  Wire  Co . Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

LeR°y  Plow  Co .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

"lassey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc . 

■vr  ••••• .  Batavia,  N:  Y. 

Hew  Idea  Spreader  Co . Coldwater,  Ohio 

i\ew  Jersey  Fence  Co . Burlington,  N.  J. 

Joan  C.  Nichols  Co . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co . Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Hapec  Machine  Co . Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Peerless  Wire  &  Fence  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Potato  Implement  Co . Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Poss  Ensilage  Cutter  . Springfield,  Ohio 

,  sTeTdberry  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

j0u1  Hardware  &  Mfg.  Co.  . .  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

tudor  &  Jones  .  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

W 'tVf  sTaJ  Tiller  CorP .  New  York  City 

Walsh  Harness  Co . .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

yb./J lsf,  ^  .S°ns  Co . Newark,  N.  J. 

itte  Engine  Works  . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.  FERTILIZERS 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  N.  Y.  City 

1  ,rrett  .Co.  . New  York  City 

International  Agricultural  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Potash  Importing  Co . New  York  City 

Wu  R°>’ster  Guano  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

viicox  Fertilizer  Co . Mystic,  Conn. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  ' 

A”,0n  Lamp  Co . Akron,  Ohio 

Ran£e  &  Furnace  Corp _ Geneva,  N.  Y. 

(x.UYrcmg  Co . Lancaster,  Pa. 

r„iUn'et  Bakmg  Powder  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Cn  g3tf  ^  C° . New  York  City 

Gongoleum  Co.,  Inc . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ft  Davis  Co .  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

winell-Mright  Co .  Boston,  Mass. 


Dy-O-La  Dye  Co.  . . .  Burlington,  Vt. 

Fels  &  Co .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Florence  Stove  Co.  ............  Boston,  Mass. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  . . .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Gillies  Coffee  Co .  New  York  City 

Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

International  Silver  Co . Meriden,  Conn. 

Jello  Co . .  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Lansing  Loom  Works . Utica,  N.  Y. 

Larned  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Maytag  Washing  Machine  Co.  ..Newton,  Iowa 

Merle  Mfg.  Co . Aurora,  III. 

Parker’s  Hair  Balsam .  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Pine  Home  Treatment . New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical  Co.  ....  Malden,  Mass. 

Potter-Wrightington  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Scott  &  Bowne  .  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co . Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sterno  Corp . .  New  York  City 

Swift  &  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wells  &  Richardson  . .  Burlington,  Vt. 

Wm.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Ct> . Orange,  N.  J. 

Wyeth  Chemical  Co . . .  New  York  City 

LIME 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America  . . 

.  Newton,  New  Jersey 

Michigan  Limestone  Co.  . . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ogdensburg  Limestone  Products  Co. ..N.  Y.  City 
Solvay  Process  Co . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LIVESTOCK  FEEDS 

Atlan  Mfg.  Co .  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Mfgrs.,.  .Chicago,  III. 

Chapin  &  Co . . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Co-Operative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  . . . 

.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Products  Co .  New  York  City 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co.  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Corp . Chicago,  Ill. 

Park  &  Pollard  Co.  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Quaker  Oats  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jacques  Wolf  &  Co . Passaic,  N.  J. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 

Anderson  Shoe  Co .  New  York  City 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons  ....  New  York  City 

Bellas  Hess  &  Co .  New  York  City 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket .  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harris  Bros.  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co.  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Larkin  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Meade  Cycle  Co . . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Spear  &  Co . . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  William  Stores  .  New  York  City 

NURSERIES  AND  SEEDS 

W.  F.  Allen  .  Salisbury,  Md. 

Alien’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  Mouse  ..Geneva,  Ohio 
Baklwin-Whitten-Ackerman  Nurseries  .... 

.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  ..Princess  Anne,  Md. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  ......  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  . .  Melrose,  Ohio 

Co-Operative  S.eed  Potato  Assn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Dibble,  Inc.  . .  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Seed  Co .  Lancaster,  Pa. 

L.  F.  Farmer  . . .  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Forrest  Seed  Co .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Inc.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Joseph  Harris  Co . Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  .  Berlin,  Md. 

Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co . Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co .  New  York  City 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc .  Landisville,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co . . . .  Jackson,  Mich. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries . Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  &  Whitney  .  Portland,  Me. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries  .  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  ....Dansville,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Maule,  Inc . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Romana  United  Nurseries  ....  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Shull  Farm  .  Tullytown,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Shumway  .  Rockford,  Ill. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  .  Salisbury,  Md. 

West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed  Co . 

.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

T.  B.  West  &  Sons . . .  Perry,  Ohio 

West  Hill  Nurseries  .  Fredonia,  N,  Y, 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

American  Peat  Co .  New  York  City 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co .  Racine,  Wis. 

Flexo-Glass  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Grangers  Mfg.  Co .  Hartford^  Conn. 

Harris  Laboratories  . .  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster  Mfg.  Co .  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I.  Putnam  . .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co .  Toledo,  Ohio 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co .  Racine,  Wis. 

RADIO 

Atwater  Kent  .  . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eagle  Radio  Co .  Newark,  N.  J. 

Midwest  Radio  Co . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Radio  Corp.  of  America  .  New  York  City 

Westingale  Electric  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

SILOS 

Craine  Silo  Co .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Economy  Silo  Co .  Frederick,  Md. 

Globe  Silo  Co . Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co .  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

International  Silo  Co . Meadville,  Pa. 

Ribstone  Concrete  Corporation  ....Adams,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  and  Armstrong  Co . London,  Ohio 

Unadilla  Silo  Co .  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

SPRAY  MATERIALS 

E.  C.  Brown  Co .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Friend  Mfg.  Co .  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Golden  State  Milk  Products  Co . 

.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hammond’s  Paint  &  Slug  Shot  Works  . 

. . . .  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Myers  &  Bros.  Co .  Ashland,  Ohio 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  . Middleport,  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co . .  New  York  City 

D.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sun  Oil  Co . . .  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

M  CELLANEOUS 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  N.  Y.  City 

Herbert  J.  Browne,  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.  ..  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  .  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 

W.  E.  Coleman  . .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  ft  C.  Navigation  Co.  . . .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . . . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  Tobacco  Union  .  Paducah,  Ky. 

Federal  Land  Banks . Washington,  D.  C. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  nail, 
N.  Y 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Cobblers  grown  from  certified 
seed.  WARNER  AMES,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  to 
transplant  or  pot.  Tomatoes — Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  John  Baer,  Jewel,  Stone,  Ponderosa, 
Dwarf  Stone  and  Matchless,  $3  per  1,000  post* 
paid.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Ruby,  Giant,  Long 
Cayenne  and  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook,  $3  per  1,000. 
Cabbage — Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  $3  per  1,000.  Egg  Plant — Black 
Beauty  and  New  York  Improved,  also  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower,  $5  per  1,000.  Send  for  free 
list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

SPRING  SPECIALS,  $1  each  prepaid.  8 
gorgeous  Cannas,  asst,  colors;  20  superb  Gladiolus 
bulbs,  asst,  colors;  6  Double  Dahlias,  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  unlabeled;  12  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
plants;  6  Delphinium  plants  (Hardy  3  year); 
All  5  specials,  only  $4.50.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGI.E,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 

ALPHA  BARLEY.  VICTORY  OATS.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLI  BULBS— Alice  Tipladdy,  E.  J. 
Shaylor,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Anna  Eberjus,  6e 
each;  Golden  Measure,  Souvenir,  Muriel,  10c 
each;  Glory  of  Kennermerland,  1910  Rose,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Baron  Hulot,  Flora,  4c  each;  Mrs.  Watt, 
War,  Wilbric,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lily  White, 
Helen  Franklin,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  Peace,  Halley, 
3c  each.  No  Catalogue.  ALBERT  EASTON, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  and  CORNELLIAN 

OATS:  Our  stock  meets  all  requirements  for 
Registered  Certified  seed,  the  highest  grade  rec¬ 
ognized.  Write  for  general  farm  and  garden 
catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N. 
Y. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 25 

Million  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Ballhead  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 

$2.25  Postpaid.  Express  Charges  Collect  10,000, 
$15.00.  Golden  Acre  $3.00  thousand  Cash. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  order  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILI# 
COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 

GENUINE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed,  99.50% 
purity,  $40  per  100  pounds.  I  pay  the  freight. 
S.  H  BOBER,  Newell,  So.  Dak. 

ASPARAGUS— Washington  rust  proof,  good 
sturdy  roots,  $1.25  hundred;  $8.50  thousand  pre¬ 
paid.  Seed,  $3  per  lb.  PLEASANT  VIEW 
FARM,  Sadsburyville,  Pa.  „ 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
and  Russets — “Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  by 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
in  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
bumper,  write,  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  186, 
Tully,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected  high 
yielding  strains,  grown  by  R.  APPLETON  & 
SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Postpaid  100 
-30c;  300-75c:  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  Not  pre¬ 
paid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000-$8.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  mature  hard  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  your  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefields.  Succession  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to 
4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to  9000  at  $1.25 
per  1000.  10,000  and  over  at  $1.00  per  1000. 

Order  now.  Prompt  shipments,  first  class  plants. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 

EVERBEARING  ASPARAGUS  BEANS— 
Rustproof,  Stringless,  very  productive,  delicious 
flavor.  Trial  offer.  One  pound  asparagus  beans, 
25  blooming  Gladioli  bulbs,  no  two  alike,  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PINE  GROVE 
FARM,  Worcester  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 
two  rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
furnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
for  proposition.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloom¬ 
ing  size..  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 

32-page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New  Le¬ 
banon,  N.  Y. 

GREEN  VVARTED  Hubbard  Squash  seed 
from  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Seed  selection 
followed  for  years.  Price  attractive.  A.  D. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  from  our  strong,  high 
germinating  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  ton¬ 
nage  of  excellent  storage  cabbage.  Home  grown, 
disease  treated  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED 
FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEARING. 
WORLD’S  LARGEST.  Strawberries  summer 

and  Fall  First  Year.  Champion  Originator.  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,435.60.  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Write,  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  N*w  Buffalo, 
Michigan. 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  County  Surecrop  or 
sweepstakes.  Best  for  crib  or  silo,  bushel,  $2.50, 
Freight  paid  on  25  bushel  lots.  PLEASANT- 
VIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High 

yielding  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder 
and  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fill- 
more,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS  DE  LUXE.  Latest  beauties.  Cata¬ 

logue.  A.  C.  DOTY,  283  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  TWO  ROWED  BARLEY,  Cornellian 
and  Standwell  oats  from  Certified  and  Tested 
seed.  CLARK  HOAGLAND,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  how  the  1926  potato  crop 
will  sell.  But  we  know  Blue  Tag  certified  seed 
will  enable  you  to  grow  yours  cheaper.  Will  send 
delivered  prices.  All  varieties.  SEED  POTATO 
ASSOCIATION,'  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  bulbs.  Mixed 
colors  One-Dollar  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars  per 
thousand,  Express  collect.  HOWARD  GIL- 
LETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seed  Oats. 
Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  for 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaid. 
H.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt. 

POTATOES — Cobbler,  Enormous,  Sixweeks, 
Spaulding,  Rose,  others.  CHARLES  FORD, 
Fishers,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  NEW  LAND  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS,  famous  varieties,  guaranteed;  50  Dun¬ 
lap  (early),  50  Gibson  (midseason),  $1.  50  Gib¬ 

son,  50  Burrill  (new),  25  Cooper  (big),  25  Eaton 
(late),  2  Mastodon  (new  giant  everbearing),  $2. 
Postpaid.  KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  A-4, 
Sawyer,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES— Hill  selected  and  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PEAS1  Alaskas.  Order  now.  Packet,  10c;  2 
lbs.,  34c  postpaid;  bushel,  $8  here.  S.  S.  SPEN¬ 
CER,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison;  N.  Y. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE.  Address  ROCK- 
WATER  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Hillsdale,  New  York* 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  roots,  Grape  Vines  and  California  Privet 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  BASIL  A.  PER¬ 
RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

40  CHESTER,  BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND 
CHINA  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $10  each.  4 
sows  and  1  boar,  weight  100-125  lbs.,  $25  each. 

3  bred  sows,  $50  each.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Rural  Russets 
and  early  Irish  Cobblers.  Hundreds  of  pleased 
customers  every  year.  IRVING  COOK,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 1,500  Recleaned  Seed  Oats,  Yel¬ 
low  Russian,  a  cream  colored  oat,  extra  stiff 
straw.  Three  year  average  over  90  bu.  per  acre, 
price  $3.25  per  bag  of  3  bu.,  85c  per  bu.  in  lots 
of  100  bu.  or  more.  Terms  cash  with  order  or 
S.  D.  B.  L.  KARL  W.  DAVIS,  Perry,  N.  V. 

WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies’  wear  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A. 
Camden,  Me. 

FARM  SEEDS — Cornellian  Oats,  Well’s  Red 
Kidney  Beans,  No.  9  potatoes.  All  college  in¬ 
spected  and  certified.  Insure  against  low  returns 
next  fall  by  using  these  good  seeds.  Write  tor 
^ices.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 

small  dairy  of  registered  Holsteins.  Wages 
$75.00  per  month  with  privileges.  Good  House 
with  modern  improvements.  State  experience  and 
references.  Farm  located  near  Hopewell  June* 
tion,  Dutchess  County.  HENRY  MORGEN* 
THAU,  JR.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 

National  Sportsman  .  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Central  .  New  York  City 

N.  Y.  State  Fair  Commission  ..Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  O’Brien  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ratin  Laboratories  .  New  York  City 

Reynolds  Tobacco  .  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

Strout  Farm  Agency  .  New  York  City 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $7  per  1,000  F.  O.  B. 
Mary  Washington,  very  fine  1  yr.  old  roots. 
JOHN  CUTTS,  Tabernacle,  N.  J.,  P.  O.  Vin- 
centown. 

Furness  Bermuda  Line . .  New  York  City 

Hart  &  Co . .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  Inc .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Brown  ft  Co.  . .  Boston,  Mass. 

Loft,  Inc .  New  York  City 

National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co . 
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If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or 
ventilating  a  cow  or  horse  bam,  hog  or  poultry 
house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time  saving  equip¬ 
ment  for  such  buildings,  bv  all 
means  fill  out  coupon  in 
this  advertisement  and  let 
us  send  you  free,  our  val¬ 
uable  James  way  Book. 


Ctats  Less  and  Saves 
Cbstty  Mistakes 


Tima  Saving,  Money  Risking  Hog  and  Poultry 
Hou set.  Also  Complete  Equipment  for  Horse 
end  Dairy  Barns,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses . 


How  to  Save 

Money  on  Material 

This  book  will  show  you  how  we  can  save 
.you  a  lot  of  money.  Our  many  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  planning  and  designing  practical, 
convenient  lay-outs  for  farm  buildings  has 
taught  us  how  to  plan  buildings  to  save  cost 
bf  material  and  construction — just  how 
every  door,  window  and  general  arrange-  - 
ment  should  be  to  make  buildings  conven¬ 
ient — in  short,  we  save  you  regrets  and  cost¬ 
ly  mistakes. 

».  This  book  also  tells  you  all  about  Jamesway 
Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups, 

<Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 

[Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind,  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  Coupon  Today  to  Office  Nearest  You 

Mail  coupon  today — learn  all  about  Jamesway  complete  service — How  the 
local  Jamesway  man  in  your  district  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
without  obligating  you.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  interested  in — whether  build¬ 
ing,  remodeling,  ventilating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry 

house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know.1* 

\ 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

Elmira,  N.  T.  Ft.  Atkinson,  WiS.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


James  Manufacturing  Company, 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  splen • 
did  architectural  service  you  have  ren» 
dered  us.  The  ability  you  showed  to 
adapt  plans  to  meet  results  desired, 
were  a  revelation  to  me.  Your  sug» 
gestions  saved  me  considerable 
money  in  material  and  time.'9 

Island  Farms, 

H,  L.  Hartley,  Mgr « 
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Mall  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You  Dept.  839 
Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  inters 
ested  in  ... . .  .Building . Equipping- ..... .Venti¬ 

lating  of  .... .  .Cow  Bara  ..... .Horse  Bara  ..... .Hog 

House  •  #  r«  »  •  Poultry  House* 


Name. 


P.O. 


im  1%.  F .  .  . . . ,  . . . .  f^tnte ......  . 


...» 
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Founded  in  1842 


John  C.  Coolidge — Farmer 

IN  the  little  farm  home  at  Plymouth,  Vermont,  pictured  on  this  page,  there  died  the 
^  other  day  the  father  of  the  President  of  these  United  States.  Colonel  John  C. 
Coolidge's  great  grandfather  came  to  Plymouth  only  a  year  or  two  after  Vermont 
became  a  state.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Coolidges  fought  the  granite  soil  and  the 
long  bleak  winters.  From  that  fight  they  made  a  living  and  in  common  with  other  farm 
pioneers  they  laid  the  foundations  for  a  race  of  men  that  have  had  a  mighty  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  nation. 

On  the  American  farmer,  of  whom  Colonel  Coolidge  was  typical,  responsibility  even 
in  small  thingj  rests  heavily.  Not  even  a  visit  to  his  son  in  the  White  House  could 
interfere  with  doing  the  necessary  farm  work  when  it  should  be  done.  But  to  Colonel 
Coolidge  and  those  like  him,  the  greatest  responsibility  of  all  was  to  be  a  man.  When 
asked  whether  his  son,  Calvin,  was  a  politician  or  a  statesman,  he  replied  that  he  was 
neither,  but  a  good,  plain,  ordinary,  hard-working  man. 

No  greater  epic  in  history  ever  occurred  than  when  farmer 
John  Coolidge  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  his  son,  I 

Calvin,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  light  of  an  oil  aSSfip* 

lamp  in  the  old  farmhouse  at  Plymouth  which  both  called  '  ' 

home.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  for  America  to  raise  her  lead-  |||p|  ^ 

ers  in  homes  like  this  one,  and  from  parents  like  John  C.  m  ft 

Coolidge,  whether  they  be  in  city  or  country,  the  nation  is 
safe.  MM  B  m  - 


The  Union  Meeting  House  at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  which  Col.  John  Coolidge,  th* 
aged  father  of  President  Coolidge,  attended  regularly  until  his  illness. 
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Prompt  delivery  and  Ser¬ 
viceable  Merchandise 

t%  I  wish  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  prompt  service  I 
always  receive  in  delivery.  This 
makes  the  fourth  tire  I  have 
ordered  from  the  Ward  Co.  and 
am  greatly  satisfied.  I  know  by 
my  own  experience  that  the 
Riverside  Tire  can  easily  double 
its  mileage  guarantee  and  is  ser¬ 
viceable  on  every  kind  of  road. 

“I  always  will  say  a  good 
word  for  Montgomery  Ward  8s 
Co.” 

David  De  Smith, 

Newark,  N.  Y. 


Saved  Money  at  Ward's 
for  35  years 

“I  must  write  and  tell  you 
how  pleased  we  are  with  your 
prompt  shipments,  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  low  prices.  We  have 
been  buying  from  Ward’s  for 
35  years,  and  every  time  every¬ 
thing  is  just  as  represented.  My 
married  daughters  are  also  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Ward’s.  Once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  always  a  customer.  With 
the  quick  service  and  savings 
from  10  to  40%,  Ward’s  is  the 
place  to  buy.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Wright, 

Jetmore,  Kansa* 


You,too,  Can  Save  on 
Everything  "Vbu  Buy 


Each  year  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  saves 
Millions  of  Dollars  for  the  American  people! 


Satisfied  Customer  for 
53  years 


"I  am  seventy-eight  years 
old  and  have  sent  our  orders 
to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
since  you  started  your  Grange 
Store  in  Chicago,  in  1873.  For 
years  you  have  saved  me  money 
and  filled  my  orders  perfectly. 
Thank  you  so  much;  I  am 
sending  you  another  order.” 


lYirs.  ouaie  tlamertby. 
Box  4, 

Neu>  Pine  Creek,  Oregon 


This  big  saving  is  possible  because  you  and  our  eight  million  other 
customers  together  give  us  a  buying  power  so  vast,  so  tremendous ! 
— that  we  are  always  able  to  secure  for  you  lower-than-market 
prices. 

Consider  stoves,  for  example.  Our  customers  always  bought  a 
great  many  stoves  from  us.  But  in  the  last  four  years  our  low  prices 
have  actually  doubled  the  number  of  our  customers !  So  that 
today  we  are  able  to  contract  for  all  the  stoves  a  factory  can  make. 
Your  average  saving  on  a  Ward  stove  is  now  at  least  $15. 

Automobile  tires,  furniture,  shoes,  everything  for  the  Home,  for 
the  Farm,  for  the  Family,  is  bought  in  the  same  large  quantities  at 
equally  low  prices,  bringing  you  savings  equally  large. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 
Secures  Low  Prices  for  You 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  your  Ward  Catalogue  brings 
you  all  the  saving,  all  the  price  advantage  that  $60,000,000  in  cash 
can  secure  for  you? 

That  buying  by  the  car  load,  by  the  train  load,  buying  in  every 
important  market  in  the  world — and  paying  cash,  must  secure  for 
you  absolutely  the  lowest  possible  prices  1  That  there  is  no  possible 
way  you  can  secure  a  bigger  opportunity  for  saving  than  by  using 
regularly  your  copy  of  Ward’s  Catalogue! 

And  low  prices  at  Ward’s  are  made  without  sacrificing  quality. 
We  never  cut  the  quality  of  a  tire,  a  shoe,  or  a  rug,  to  make  the  price 
seem  lower.  Ward  Quality  always  is  maintained.  Ward’s  54  year 
old  guarantee  is  back  of  every  article  we  sell:  “  Your  money  back  if 
you  want  it.” 

Use  Your  Catalogue  Regularly 

So  use  your  Catalogue — regularly.  Take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  true  cooperative  buying.  Share  the  saving  made  possible 
by  $60,000,000  in  cash  used  to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  There  is 
for  you,  too,  a  saving  of  $50  if  you  use  your  Catalogue—  and 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Ward's  Quality  and 
Low  Prices 


“Just  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  your  goods 
and  your  low  prices.  I  order 
almost  all  of  the  things  we  use 
including  household  furnish¬ 
ings,  groceries,  hardware,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  notions,  and  send  for 
all  of  it  to  you  practically;  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the 
goods  and  service.” 


J,  D.Klaassen, 

Route  3, 

Colony,  Okla. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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How  Can  Local  Taxes  be  Reduced? 


to  Think  About  and  Discuss  at  Meetings 


Some  Things 

WE  are  receiving  a  good  many  letters 
from  our  people  who  are  interested 
in  doing  what  they  can  to  help 
along  our  campaign  to  reduce  the 
farmers’  taxes,  but  are  not  very  sure  of  just 
how  to  go  about  it  to  help. 

The  week  before  last, 
in  our  March  20th  issue, 
I  tried  to  answer  some 
of  these  questions  by 
making  suggestions  on 
what  farmers  could  do 
as  individuals  and  in 
their  organizations  like 
the  Grange  to  reduce 
taxes.  In  this  article,  I 
talked  about  the  State 

tax  situation  and  out¬ 

lined  the  following 
discussion  and  action : 

First:  Reduce  or  abolish  the  direct  State  tax  on 
real  estate. 

Second:  Put  tax  on  gasoline,  the  money  to  be  used 
to  construct  and  maintain  highways. 

Third:  Reduce  exemptions  upon  property. 

Fourth:  Levy  a  substantial  poll  tax. 

AH  of  these  suggestions  related  chiefly  to 

the  State  tax  problems,  but  as  everyone 

knows,  the  greatest  tax  burden  is  local  and  the 
big  problem  is  to  find  some  way  or  ways  to 
reduce  local  taxes,  which  have  increased  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  cent  within 
a  few  years. 

So  in  this  little  talk  with  you,  I  want  to 
point  out  some  topics  that  you  might  study 
and  discuss  and  take  action  on  as  individuals 
and  in  your  programs  at  local  farm  meetings. 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

FIRST:  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  HELP  IN 
REDUCING  TAXES  UNTIL  WE  STOP 
SPENDING.  Last  week,  I  went  up  to  Albany 
and  talked  with  a  good  many  of  the  leaders 
in  both  parties  in  the  State  Legislature  about 
this  question  of  farm  taxes,  and  every  one  of 
them  said  in  one  way  or  another  that  the  great 
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tax  trouLL  is  chiefly  local  and  is  due  to  the 
great  spending  craze  of  the  people  themselves 
and  their  local  officers  for  things  which,  if 
they  really  wanted  to,  they  could  get  along 
without. 

Unfortunately,  I  know  that  this  is  so.  A! 
man  who  is  paying  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol-« 
lars  taxes  pays  only  a  small  percentage  of  it, 
say  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars,  to  the  State 
and  the  rest  of  it  all  goes  for  local  tax 
purposes. 

One  leader  in  the  State  Legislature  said  to 
me:  “I  have  been  familiar  with  the  action  of 
county  boards  of  supervisors  for  twenty-five 
years.  Most  of  these  supervisors  in  the  rural 
counties  are  farmers.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
everything  involving  money  voted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  was  given  great  care  and 
consideration,  and  in  most  cases  was  voted 
down.  TODAY,  IN  MOST  CASES,  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS  BY  THE  BOARD  PASS  AND 
OFTEN  UNANIMOUSLY.  County  boards, 
will  today  vote  a  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  bond  issue  on  to  their  county  without: 
blinking  an  eye.  Without  a  doubt,  some  of 
these  expenditures  are  necessary.  But  if  the 
people  want  them,  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  have  got  to  be  paid  for.” 

This  man  is  exactly  right.  The  craze  for 
having  government  do  things  is  just  as  strong, 
for  the  town  and  county  g^.  ernment  as  it  is 
for  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  a  fact  that  when 
the  farmer’s  pocketbook  is  flat,  he  stops  buy¬ 
ing,  even  the  things  that  he  considers  neces¬ 
sary.  But  when  that  farmer  becomes  an  of¬ 
ficer,  he  continues  to  buy,  no  matter  how  hard 

( Continued  on  page  7) 


E.  R.  Eastman 
topics  for  study. 


Sweet  Clover — A  Promising  Crop  for  the  East 

A  Great  Soil  Builder  and  Excellent  Pasturage  for  Cattle  and  Sheep 


BECAUSE  of  the  high  lime  l'equirement, 
sweet  clover  is  best  adapted  td  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  soil  is  naturally  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  lime.  For  best  results  sweet 
clover  requires  about  the  same  amount  of  lime- 
in  the  soil  as  alfalfa.  But  it  differs  from  alfalfa 
in  that  it  will  grow  on  a  poorer  soil  and  a  wetter 
soil.  There  are  a  large  number  of  farms  outside 
of  the  limestone  region  that  have  areas  which 
will  successfully  grow  sweet  clover. 

Very  often  one  sees  sweet  clover  growing 
along  the  road  side  and  assumes  that  it  will  grow 
in _ the  field  just  across  the  fence.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  time.  This  is  no  criterion  at  all  that 
sweet  clover  can  be  successfully  grown.  Sweet 
clover  that  becomes  established  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  and  cuts  along  the  road  side  does  so  simply 
because  the  soil  is  high  in  lime.  The  soil  may  be 
ever  so  deficient  in  organic  matter  and  otherwise 
low  in  fertility  but  if  the  seeds  fall  on  soil  that 
is  high  in  lime  and  become  in¬ 
oculated,  it  will  produce  a  luxur¬ 
iant  growth. 

The  Variety  to  Grow 

The  biennial  white  blossom 
variety  is  usually  recommended. 

Other  varieties '  such  as  biennial 
yellow  blossom  and  annual 
white  also  known  as  Hubam,  may 
be  grown  but  neither  variety  is 
as  good  as  the  biennial  white 
blossom  type.  The  biennial 
white  blossom  variety  is  leafier 
than  the  biennial  yellow  blos¬ 
som  variety,  and  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  practically  as  much  the 
first  season  as  the  annual  white 
variety.  Therefore,  since  it  pro¬ 
duces  its  greatest  growth  the 
Second  season  after  planting 


By  L.  A.  DALTON  be  plowed,  a  good  seed-bed  prepared,  and  the! 

sweet  clover  seeded  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15 
while  the  Hubam  has  to  be  seeded  each  year  there  pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  spring  with  or  with- 


is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  biennial  white  blos¬ 
som  varietv  is  the  best  for  New  York  farmers  to 


grow. 


Utilization  of  the  Crop 
Sweet  clover  is  finding  its  largest  use  as  a 


out  grain.  It  might  be  added  that  the  nurse 
crop  of  grain  will  not  benefit  the  sweet  clover ; 
in  fact  it  might  be  injurious,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  grain  crop  will  lessen  the  cost  of 
pasture,  it  would  probably  be  economical  to 


pasture  plant.  On  farms  where  the  lands  used  for  fake  the  risk  and  seed  with  a  nurse  crop. 


permanent  pasture  are  tillable  and  are  high  in. 
lime,  the  breaking  up  of  the  poor  pastures  and 
putting  them  into  a  rotation  including  sweet 
clover  very  often  gives  excellent  results. 

If  it  is  not  desirable  to  include  sweet  clover  in 
the  rotation  it  may  be  used  in  rejuvenation  of 
the  old  run-down  permanent  pastures.  This 
again  is  feasible  only  if  the  land  is  tillable. 
Sweet  clover  should  never  be  seeded  on  old 
run-down  permanent  pastures  without  first 
having  prepared  a  seed-bed.  The  land  should 


Sweet  clover  make#  an  Ideal  cover  crop,  particularly  adapted  to  orchards 


Seeding  about  four  pounds  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass  and  two  pounds  of  white  clover  will 
greatly  enhance  the  chances  for  good  pasture 
after  the  sweet  clover  is  gone.  This  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  because  the  sweet  clover  makes 
conditions  favorable  for  these  plants  to  come 
in  by  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  fixing 
it  in  the  soil  which  becomes  available  for  the 
blue  grass  and  white  clover.  Most  of  our, 
soils  will  grow  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  if  conditions  are  made 
favorable  and  this  is  just  what 
sweet  clover  does  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  by  adding  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

Acid  Phosphate  as  Well  as  I 
Lime,  Helps 

At  the  time  of  seeding  about 
300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
to  the  acre  should  be  applied. 
Furthermore,  if  the  land  has 
never  grown  sweet  clover  or; 
alfalfa  it  should  be  inoculated. 
One  can  of  inoculating  mater¬ 
ial  is  enough  to  inoculate  30 
pounds  of  seed  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Plant  Physi¬ 
ology  Department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

( Continued  on  page  6)  j 
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Likes  the  Reference  Number 

I  have  just  received  American  Agriculturist  1926 
Reference  Number  and  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about 
it  that  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  it.  After 
looking  it  through  and  seeing  all  that  it  contains,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  week  in 
the  whole  year  that  any  farmer  will  not  be  glad  to 
have  this  copy  where  he  can  get  hold  of  it  quickly. 

The  whole  American  Agriculturist  is  getting  bet¬ 
ter  every  week,  but  this  last  copy  is  the  best  yet. — 
A.  E.  J.,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  naturally  pleased  with  this  reader’s 
enthusiasm  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
fell  feel  likewise  about  our  Reference  Number. 
We  certainly  worked  hard  to  get  something 
you  could  use  all  of  the  time  and  that  would 
save  you  a  lot  of  trouble.  May  we  urge  you 
to  save  the  number  very  carefully  where  you 
can  get  at  it  quickly.  We  will  refer  to  it  a 
great  many  times  in  answering  our  readers’ 
questions.  The  supply  of  extra  copies  will 
^oon  be  exhausted,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  extra  copies  very  long,  so  if  you  lose 
your  issue,  you  may  be  “out  of  luck.” 

The  subscription  list  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  constantly  growing,  largely  because 
our  friends  are  becoming  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  paper.  Many  times  we  are  asked  by  our 
friends  what  they  can  do  to  help  along  the 
good  work.  The  answer  is,  nothing  at  all  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  pass  along  a  good  word  for 
the  old  reliable  American  Agriculturist,  to 
your  neighbor  and  urge  him  to  join  our  grow¬ 
ing  family  of  readers. 

New  York’s  Costly  “Big  Ditch” 

REDERICK  STUART  GREENE,  New 
York  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  has 
■just  made  a  special  report  to  Governor  Smith  on 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  From  the 
taxpayer’s  standpoint,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  situations  that  we  have  seen  in  some 
time.  Superintendent  Greene  states  that  “it  is 
evident  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  for  the 
State  if  all  of  the  freight  carried  on  the  canal  had 
been  put  on  railroad  cars  and  the  State  had  paid 
the  freight  bills.” 

Ice  is  one  of  the  big  difficulties  of  the  canal. 
It  is  closed  five  months  of  the  year.  The  State 
has  sixty-six  terminals  at  which  there  are  fifty- 
three  warehouses.  No  freight  was  handled  in 
forty-nine  of  these  terminals  and  only  five  of  the 
warehouses  were  used  during  the  past  two  years. 


The  terminal  at  Rochester  cost  $225,000,  the  one 
at  Albany  $312,000  and  two  in  New  York  cost 
nearly  three  million  dollars.  In  1925,  the  State 
lost  $10,600,000  and  only  took  in  $360,000  in 
freight  receipts.  It  is  time  we  stopped  this 
absurdity. 

Governor  Smith  has  just  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Legislature  suggesting  turning  over  the 
canal  to  the  Federal  government,  in  order  that  the 
government  may  widen  and  deepen  it  and  make 
an  all  ship  canal  to  the  sea.  We  believe  this  would 
be  a  sensible  and  practical  suggestion,  much  more 
so  than  the  talked  of  plan  to  construct  an  outlet 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Canal  to  the  sea.  Secretary  of  War  Davis  points 
out  the  danger  in  time  of  war  of  a  ship  canal 
through  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  believes  that  such 
a  canal  should  be  entirely  within  the  United 
States  territory. 

The  only  argument  advanced  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government’s  using  the  Barge  Canal  is  one 
of  expense,  some  engineers  believing  it  would 
cost  more  than  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  But  we 
agree  with  the  New  York  Sun  when  it  says  that 
after  seven  years’  experience  in  operating  the 
Barge  Canal  the  State  could  well  afford  to  under¬ 
write  the  Federal  loss  and  still  save  money  over 
what  this  great  worthless  ditch  is  costing  us  now. 

Income  Taxes  Reduced 

AST  week  New  York  Assembly  passed  a 
law  reducing  the  income  tax  in  this  State 
approximately  fourteen  million  dollars.  By 
the  time  you  read  this,  the  Senate  will  have  no 
doubt  passed  the  bill  so  that  it  will  have  be¬ 
come  a  law. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  this  is  the  most 
unfair  legislation  yet  passed  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  this  year.  It  provides  for  a 
straight  twenty-five  per  cent  reduction  in  in¬ 
come  tax  and  raises  the  exemptions  of  both 
single  and  married  people.  In  the  debate 
taken  before  the  vote.  Assemblyman  Kenneth 
Fake  of  Schoharie  County  declared  that  the 
bill  is  not  tax  reduction  but  “tax  shifting-.” 
He  presented  figures  which  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  average  farmer  in  Schohaire 
Count)  is  only  $1,600  a  year  and  the  value  of 
his  entire  property  about  $6,054. 

“This  bill,”  said  Mr.  Fake,  “places  a  burden 
on  the  farmer  who  does  not  pay  an  income  tax 
but  must  pay  his  direct  property  tax  whether 
or  not  his  farm  makes  any  money..” 

Assemblyman  Jenks  of  Broome  County 
said :  “If  we  dance,  we  have  got  to  pay  the 
piper,  and  the  only  question  is,  who  is  going 
.to  make  the  payment?  I  should  never  vote  to 
refund  anything  to  the  income  taxpayer  so 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  real  property 
tax.” 

Sixteen  Assemblymen,  all  but  one  of  whom 
came  from  rural  districts,  voted  against  this 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  and  in  justice  to 
these  men  who  stood  by  the  farmers,  we  are 
glad  to  print  their  names :  Cassius  Congdon 
of  Allegany,  Millard  Davis  of  Ulster,  Kenneth 
Fake  of  Schoharie,  F.  S.  Hall  of  Niagara,  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  Jenks  of  Broome,  Frank  H.  Lattin  of 
Orlean,  Ralph  H.  Loomis  of  Delaware,  Bert 
Lord  of  Chenango,  Edward  C.  Nutt  of  Yates, 
Irvin  Rice  of  Cortland,  Lewis  G.  Stapley  of 
Livingston,  William  H.  Van  Cleef  of  Seneca, 
James  W.  Watson  of  Cattaraugus,  Forman  E. 
'Whitcomb  of  Broome,  Daniel  P.  Witter  of 
Tioga,  and  John  S.  N.  Sprague  of  Buffalo. 

Is  your  own  Assemblyman  in  this  list? 


The  Passing  of  “Blue  Monday” 

ALWAYS  used  to  dread  Monday  on  the 
farm  because  it  was  wash  day.  It  usually 
fell  to  my  lot  to  i.ave  to  run  the  old  hand  wash¬ 
ing  machine  for  Mother  and  later,  when  I  worked 
out,  for  the  lady  of  the  house.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  hard,  monotonous  job  of  turning 
the  grind  stone,  but  I  have  had  my  share  of  each 
and  I  would  rather  turn  a  grind  stone  for  two 


hours  any  day  than  an  old  hand  washing  machine 
for  an  hour. 

Yet  difficult  and  inefficient  as  the  hand  power 
washing  machine  is,  how  much  better  it  is  than 
the  old  back  breaking  hand  method  of  washboard 
and  tub.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  household 
task  that  has  been  responsible  for  shortening  more 
women’s  lives  and  injuring  their  health  than  wash¬ 
ing  by  hand. 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this,  and  how  Monday 
always  used  to  be  “blue  Monday”  indeed,  when 
I  went  down  into  our  basement  at  home  the 
other  day  and  found  the  electric  machine  hum¬ 
ming  away  on  a  big  batch  of  clothes,  and  not  a 
woman  in  sight ! 

The  modern  power  washer  has  turned  the 
hardest  job  of  the  home  into  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  interesting.  Fortunately,  thousands  of 
farm  people  are  realizing  this,  and  are  putting 
them  into  their  homes,  for  where  electric  power 
is  not  available  a  small  gasoline  motor  does  al¬ 
most  equally  as  well. 

It  has  always  pleased  me  to  see  the  gains 
farmers  have  made  in  lightening  and  making 
more  interesting  their  outdoor  work  ivith  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  But  such  machinery  is  even 
more  important  in  the  farm  '  ome.  After  all,  the 
chief  business  of  life  is  living,  and  the  home  is 
where  we  do  most  of  it.  Anything  then  that 
changes  a  bad  day  every  week  into  a  good  one 
and  relieves  wife,  mother,  or  sister  from  a  task 
that  spoils  her  happiness  or  shortens  her  life  is 
very  much  worthwhile. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


About  Rural  Schools 

AY  we  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
about  the  rural  schools  on  the  opposite 
page.  Our  policy  with  the  rural  schools,  as 
with  every  other  important  problem  affecting 
farm  life,  is  to  give  the  people  the  facts  as  we 
see  them,  and  to  state  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  knowing  that  when  farm  people  have  the 
facts  their  judgment  to  do  what  is  right  can 
be  fully  trusted. 

If  you  read  any  of  the  article,  may  we  re¬ 
quest  that  you  read  it  all  through. 


It’s  a  doubtful  compliment  to  call  a  man  “red-* 
blooded.”  Psychologists  say  the  human  blood  is 
most  red  when  it  has  not  been  through  the  brain. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

OME  months  ago  I  was  visiting  with  a  man 
in  a  hotel  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
subject  of  memory  and  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  stated  that  once  hearing  a 
man’s  name  and  seeing  his  face,  he  could  ever 
afterwards  always  recall  the  name.  There  was 
a  large  banquet  being  held  at  the  hotel  of 
farmers  from  every  section  of  New  Jersey  and 
in  order  to  get  into  the  dining  room,  everyone 
had  to  pass  where  I  sat  with  my  acquaintance. 

To  prove  his  point  with  me,  he  called  every 
man  who  passed  by  his  name  without  any 
hesitation  and  it  was  evident  that  only  a  very 
few  of  them  had  seen  him  more  than  once  of 
twice  before,  for  they  did  not  remember  him. 

I  have  heard  of  some  politicians  who  were 
able  to  remember  names  like  this  with 
marvelous  accuracy,  but  I  have  never  before 
seen  a  demonstration.  The  ability  to  remem¬ 
ber  names  is  more  or  less  of  a  marvel  to  me* 
for  I  am  often  embarrassed  by  forgetting  the 
name  of  even  some  of  my  best  friends. 

Therefore,  I  can  sympathize  with  the  two 
Irishmen  in  the  story,  who  met  on  the  bridge. 
I  shall  let  one  of  them  tell  the  story  in  his 
o'wn  words : 

“Says  I,  as  we  met,  ‘How  are  ye,  O’Brien?’ 

“  ‘Pretty  well,  thank  ye,  Brady,’  says  he,  ‘an* 
how  are  ye?’ 

“  ‘Brady,’  says  I,  ‘that’s  not  me  name.’ 

“  ‘Faith/  says  he,  ‘an’  mine’s  not  O’Brien  V 

“With  that,  we  again  looked  at  each  other} 
an’  shure  ’nough,  it  was  nayther  ov  us  1” 
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The  Rural  School  Situation 

A  Plea  lor  Fair  Discussion  ot  All  Sides 


T  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  question 
or  problem  before  country  people  that  has 
I  caused  more  trouble,  bitterness  and  ani- 
JL  mosity  than  the  rural  school  discussion  is 
causing-  in  New  York  State.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  bitterness  which  prevails  is  the 
fact  that  the  rural  school  is  close  to  the  hearts 
of  country  people  and  they  rightfully  look 
upon  any  move  which  tends  to  take  away  their 
rights  in  their  schools  with  suspicion  and 
anger.  Because  of  this  sentiment  for  the 
“little  red  school  house,”  misunderstanding 
and  bitterness  have  developed,  which  would 
not  be  possible  if  all  of  the  facts  were  known 
and  understood. 

Many  sincere  people  have  innocently  helped 
to  create  this  misunderstanding  because  they 
themselves  have  misunderstood  the  situation 
and  feared  that  country  people  Avere 
going  to  lose  their  control  of  their 
schools.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  schools  depend  upon 
laws  which  are  more  or  less  technical 
so  that  even  those  who  try  to  study 
and  keep  up  with  the  facts  in  the  case 
have  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

A.  A.  Will  Give  Both  Sides 

This  article,  and  some  others  which 
will  follow  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  are  attempts  to  give  farm  peo¬ 
ple  the  truth  about  the  rural  school 
situation  and  to  give  them,  in  accord 
with  the  policy  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  once  said  that  he 
“trusted  the  common  people.”  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  expressed  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  when  he  said  that  you  “could  not 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.” 

[W e  believe  that  this  is  especially  true 
for  country  people  and  that  when  they 
can  get  the  full  facts  on  any  situation 
their  judgment  is  always  to  be  trusted. 

In  this  and  succeeding  articles  we 
are  going  to  try  to  give  you  the  facts 
about  the  rural  schools.  We  will  also 
state  our  own  opinion  about  rural 
school  policies.  But  this  opinion,  of 
course,  can  be  cast  aside  if  you  do  not 
think  that  it  is  right. 

We  will  also  open  these  columns,  so 
far  as  space  will  permit,  to  letters  on 
school  problems  and  difficulties  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  providing 
only  that  in  these  letters  you  do  not 
-indulge  in  personalities  or  make  unfounded 
charges  which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  further 
stir  up  hard  feelings. 

Last  year,  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  four  laws  which  vitally  affect  the  rural 
'schools.  These  laws  are  known  as  the  Cole 
Laws  and  the  things  that  they  provide  for 
•may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows : 

This  Law  Will  Reduce  Taxes 

FIRST,  THE  NINE  MILLION  DOLLAR 
COLE  SCHOOL  LAW,  known  in  the  Senate 
as  No.  1694,  provides  for  additional  State  aid 
ranging  from  fifty  dollars  per  teacher  up  to 
several  hundred  dollars  per  teacher,  in  some 
'of  the  weaker  rural  districts. 

American  Agriculturist  was  enthusiastic 
■about  this  law  because  IT  HELPS  TO  RE¬ 
DUCE  TAXES  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS  BY 
PROVIDING  MUCH  MORE  MONEY 
iFROM  THE  STATE  AS  A  WHOLE  TO 
RUN  THE  SCHOOLS.  This  paper  has  been 
jthe  only  publication  to  raise  its  hand  to  do  a 
.thing  to  help  get  the  ruinous  farm  taxes  down. 
.Everyone  knows  that  the  school  taxes  are  a 
heavy  burden.  This  school  law  provides  that 
the  poorer  the  school  district  the  more 
financial  help  it  would  get  from  the  State. 


Unfortunately,  however,  this  Nine  Million 
Dollar  School  Law  does  not  take  effect  until 
July  1,  1926,  so  that  the  districts  will  not  get 
any  help  until  the  school  year  1926-27. 

To  give  just  one  example  of  how  this  law 
will  help  to  reduce  taxes,  let  us  take  a  typical 
district  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $18,000. 
Suppose  the  school  in  this  district  costs  $1050. 
At  the  present  time,  $616  of  this  is  paid  by  the 
State  and  $434  paid  by  local  taxes.  Therefore, 
the  present  rate  of  tax  is  a  little  over  $24  per 
thousand.  When  this  district  begins  to  get 
help  from  the  new  law  during  the  next  school 
year — unless  the  enemies  succeed  in  repealing 
the  law  this  year — this  same  district  would  re¬ 
ceive  $882  from  the  State  leaving  only  $168 
to  be  paid  locally.  It  reduces  the  tax  rate  to 
$9.33  per  thousand,  A  NET  SAVING  OF 


$14.67  ON  EACH  THOUSAND  OF  AS¬ 
SESSED  VALUATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  law,  if  the 
assessed  valuation  in  a  district  is  smaller  than 
this,  the  district  would  get  even  more  aid  from 
the  State.  This  explains  in  a  nutshell  why 
American  Agriculturist  has  stood  for  this 
legislation.  It  enables  country  people  to  main¬ 
tain  their  schools  without  taxing  them  off  of 
their  farms. 

More  Help  For  Training  Classes 

Another  one  of  the  Cole  Laws  provides  for 
increased  State  aid  for  teachers’  training 
classes.  It  is  recognized  that  the  teachers’ 
training  classes  are  the  best  sources  of  the 
largest  number  of  good  teachers  for  country 
schools.  But  there  have  not  been  enough 
graduates  of  these  classes  to  take  care  of  the 
rural  school  demand. 

The  two  other  Cole  Laws  provide  larger 
financial  aid  to  ‘school  districts  which  wish  to 
enlarge  themselves  by  consolidation.  This  aid 
is  extended  to  help  the  central  rural  district 
provide  transportation  for  pupils  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  State  help  for  new  school  buildings  where 
needed. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  these  laws,  but 


the  above  gives  you  the  main,  important? 
features. 

As  most  of  our  folks  know,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  propaganda  against  the  Cole 
legislation,  and  bills  are  now  before  the  State 
Legislature  which  would  amend  most  of  the 
Cole  Laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  in¬ 
operative  and  ineffective. 

The  chief  point  of  controversy  seems  to  be 
over  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  central 
rural  districts.  The  law  providing  for  estab¬ 
lishing  such  districts  was  not  a  Cole  Law,  but 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  several 
years.  All  that  the  Cole  Law  did  was  to 
amend  the  old  law  so  as  to  give  financial  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  State  to  local  districts 
that  wish  to  consolidate. 

The  Central  Rural  District  Law  provides 
FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF, 
CENTRAL  RURAL  DISTRICTS 
BY  A  VOTE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN; 
ALL  OF  THE  DISTRICTS  CON^ 
CERNED. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that 
there  are  five  districts  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  want  to,  come  to¬ 
gether.  Upon  request,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  may  lay  out  the 
boundaries  of  a  central  rural  district 
to  include  the  five  districts  that  wish 
to  come  together.  Then,  after  meet¬ 
ing's  and  discussions  have  been  held, 
if  a  majority  vote  for  the  central  rural 
district,  it  will  be  established. 

Under  the  present  law,  it  must  be 
a  majority  of  all  the  districts  concerned 
and  no  one  district,  even  though  there 
be  a  majority  in  it  opposed,  can  hold 
up  the  establishment  of  the  central 
rural  district. 

The  law  is  written  this  way  because 
one  of  the  great  troubles  with  the 
schools  is  the  unequal  and  varying  tax 
rate  which  may  run  down  to  almost 
nothing  in  some  rich  districts  where 
there  is  a  railroad  or  other  public 
utility  property  paying  taxes,  or  to  the 
other  extreme  in  poor  districts  with  a 
school  tax  that  is  almost  ruinous  to 
every  farmer  in  the  district. 

The  Vote  in  Rich  Districts 

Now  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  hu¬ 
man  that  if  you  live  in  one  of  these 
rich  districts  to  object  to  having  your 
tax  rate  equalized,  and  therefore 
raised,  by  joining  with  the  other  poorer 
districts  around  you.  Therefore,  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  central  rural  district  there  might  be 
four  districts  enthusiastic  about  coming  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  better  school  facilities  for 
their  children  and  to  equalize  their  tax  rate, 
while  the  fifth  district  would  selfishly  vote,  if 
it  had  the  privilege,  to  hold  up  the  whole  con¬ 
solidation. 

It  has  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  was 
fair  that  the  vote  should  be  a  majority  of  all 
the  people  concerned  rather  than  a  majority 
of  any  one  particular  district  which  would 
really  be  minority  rule. 

It  has  been  our  experience  with  farmers 
that  they  are  “good  sports.”  Therefore,  we 
believe  that  even  these  people  who  live  in  rich 
districts,  when  they  once  truly  understand  the 
situation  and  know  an  equalization  of  the  tax 
rate  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  fair  to  their  brother  farmers,  will 
join  with  the  majority  to  do  what  is  right. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
democracy  and  the  people’s  rights  ip  this 
rural  school  controversy,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  see  that  it  is  very  democratic  for  the  min¬ 
ority  of  the  people  in  a  community  to  be  able 
to  hold  up  a  progressive  measure  that  the  very 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  A.  A.  Policy  Toward  Rural  Schools 

1 —  Correct  information  with  all  of  the  facts  and  with  a 
fair  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  question  on  the 
whole  problem  of  the  rural  schools  and  the  education 
of  country  boys  and  girls. 

2 —  A  majority  rule  and  control  by  rural  people  with  no 
“railroading”  or  forcing  of  any  measures  upon  a  com¬ 
munity  unless  accepted  hy  consent  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  people  in  that  community  after  due  consid¬ 
eration,  but  with  the  provision  that  no  minority 
group  can  hold  up  the  educational  interests  of  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls  for  selfish  or  other  reasons. 

3 —  No  universal  or  general  consolidation,  but  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate  where  the  majority  of  farm 
people  want  it. 

4 —  A  fair  trial  of  the  Cole  legislation  with  time  enough 
to  see  what  the  nine  million  dollars  more  of  State 
money  will  do  for  country  districts  in  reducing  taxes 
and  in  better  schools  after  the  districts  receive  it  next 
year. 

5 —  Such  future  changes  and  amendments  of  the  Cole 
Laws  and  other  rural  education  laws  after  they  have 
been  in  force  long  enough  to  show  where  changes  are 
needed. 

6 —  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  continue  to 
give  to  country  children  all  of  the  advantages  that 
come  through  elementary  and  high  school  education 
without  taxing  farm  people  off  of  the  land  in  order  to 
do  it. 

7 —  And  lastly,  “with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all”,  let  us  have  better  feeling,  less  animosity  and 
more  fairness  in  the  consideration  of  what  our  rural 
schools  need  or  do  not  need  in  order  that  we  may 
work  together  to  find  the  truth  and  apply  it. 
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jYour  Neighbors 

Will  Tell  You 
ie  Same/ 

WHEN  you  read  such  let¬ 
ters — and  we  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  same  kind  in  our  files — 
you  read  the  record  of  twenty-six  years  of 
hard  work,  honest  service,  expert  knowledge  and 
constant  striving  for  improvement  in  spreader  building. 


The  founder  of  our  company  was  the  inventor  of  the  wide-spreading  spreader,  and 
practically  every  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  originated  with  us.  We  have 
always  invented — never  imitated. 

Our  newest  improvement  is  “Balloon  Tires” — a  wheel  with  a  wide  face  that  will  not 
cut  up  the  fields — and  continuous  cleats  which  mean  better  traction  and  easier  riding. 
Correct  design,  coupled  with  the  use  of  copper-bearing  and  auto-bumper  steels— 
makes  the  NEW  IDEA  the  light-weight,  easy-running  spreader  of  super-strength. 

Sec  the  NEW  IDEA  dealer  today — or  write 
us  direct  for  complete  details  and  prices . 

iTHE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 

the  largest  independent  spreader  factor} 
in  the  world— not  in  any  trust 
or  combination. 


New  Idea  Transplanter 
Handles  perfectly  all  kinds 
of  transplanting  —  plants, 
bulbs,  lining -out 
stock,  etc.  Many 
new  features. 


^Covered  by 
Original 

f  Patents.  Widely 
Imitated — 
Never  Equalled 


USE 


ft 


AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 

For  All  Crops 

“AGRICO”  Fertilizers  represent  more 
than  half  a  century  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  guided  by  scientific  research 
and  checked  by  exhaustive  field  tests. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRBCiLTBRAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules“ 
—the  fastest  easiest  op- 
.rating  stump  puller  made, 
r  hand  power.  Easy 
is— $10  Down. 


'rite  QuI  ck  for  Agent’s  C*fej 

Big  profits  with  oasy  work  fa,  yoc 
-  In  my  now  special  asrent's  o files. 
'Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

_  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1123  89th  St.  Centerville,  low. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

TVsimF 
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Some  Orchard  Experience 

A  Western  New  York  Frrm  and  Home  Talk 


M.  C.  Burritt 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N.Y. 


“When  morning-time 
is  bright  with  sun 
And  keen  with  wind,  and  both  con¬ 
fuse 

The  dancing,  glancing  eyes  of  one 
With  tears  that  ooze  and  ooze — 
And  nose-tips  weep  as  well  as  they, 
The  Spring  is  coming  round  this 
way.” 

'“PHIS  last  week — March  15  to  20 — 
marked  the  arrival  of  Spring.  Nearly 
all  the  signs  are  here  and  came  on  us 
suddenly.  When  fast  melting  snow  lets  us 
down  in  the  mud  which  somehow  seems 
muddier  than  usual,  when  the  boys  tap  the 

maple  trees  in  the 
yard,  when  pussy 
willows  appear, 
when  marbles, 
baseballs  and  bi¬ 
cycles  are  dug  out 
af  their  winter  hid¬ 
ing  place,  when 
wife  wonders  if  it 
is  warm  enough 
outdoors  to  wash 
the  dust  flecked 
windows  —  then 
Spring  is  here.  It 
;ame  right  on  time 
and  the  only  sign  that  is  lacking  is  the 
first  robin. 

I  do  not  remember  a  finer  March  in 
which  to  prune  fruit  trees.  It  has  been 
a  little  cold,  but  the  cold  weather  has  held 
the  snow.  A  hard  snow  crust  only  a  few 
inches  thick  has  covered  the  orchards  and 
enabled  us  to  get  a  good  part  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  done  and  the  limb  wood  hauled  out 
without  getting  into  the  mud  at  all.  But 
from  now  on,  we’re  likely  to  be  down  in 
the  mud.  One  orchard  of  ten  acres  con¬ 
taining  275  trees  is  finished  and  the  wood 
trimmed  and  brush  piled  in  convenient 
piles  for  hauling  out.  This  has  averaged 
40  minutes  per  tree  and  18.3  hours  per 
acre.  At  a  40  cent  an  hour  rate  the  cost 
is  26.6c  per  tree  and  $7.30  per  acre. 

Pruning  Not  Severe 

The  varieties  are  Wealthy,  Baldwin  and 
Spy  15  and  16  years  old.  They  had  not 
been  thoroughly  pruned  in  two  years,  and 
a  good  job  was  done  this  year, — not  heavy 
pruning  but  thining  the  small  branches.  The 
75  spys  requires  the  most  time — probably 
an  hour  a  piece.  This  cost  is  a  little 
high  for  an  average.  Pruning  ought  to  be 
done  on  this  age  tree  for  from  15  to  25c 
per  tree.  We  do  not  plan  to  do  this 
thorough  pruning  oftener  than  every  other 
year,  merely  cutting  suckers  and  broken 
or  dead  limbs  in  the  alternate  years.  Last 
year  the  cost  of  this  work  in  the  same 
orchard  was  only  $35  or  just  about  half. 

Early  Peach  Prospects 

Pruning  in  the  peach  orchard  reveals 
no  very  heavy  bloom  in  prospect.  The 
buds  are  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  seem 
none  too  strong  although  they  are  alive 
and  appear  to  have  suffered  no  injury  from 
cold.  It  has  been  a  steadily  cold  winter 
with  no  abnormal  warm  spells  and  buds 
are  normally  dormant.  The  prospective 
peach  crop  however,  depends  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees  and  the  location,  par¬ 
ticularly  exposure  and  distance  from  the 
lake  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  crop 
prospect  will  be.  A  well  authenticated 
reported  from  the  Canadian  peach  district 
between  NiSgara  Falls  and  Hamilton  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  crop  there  has  been 
severely  injured  by  low  temperatures. 

We  are  watching  the  weather  closely 
now  for  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
peach  leaf-curl  spray.  To  be  100%  effec¬ 
tive  it  must  be  applied  before  the  buds 
swell.  This  should  be  done  on  a  bright 
day  when  the  spray  will  dry  rapidly  and 
it  must  be  done  so  that  the  spray  will 
dry  before  the  temperature  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  below  40  degrees.  Thus 
freezing  weather  must  be  avoided  and  yet 
we  like  to  get  the  spray  on  before  the 
frost  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  so  as 
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to  avoid  deep  mud. 
So  the  choice  of  the 
day  is  important.  We  use  6j4  to  7  gal¬ 
lons  of  Lime  Sulphur,  unless  scale  is 
present  when  11  gallons  of  Lime  Sulphur 
is  used  with  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

In  view  of  the  article  in  our  February 
27th  issue  on  “Marketing  Wool”  I  feel 
like  calling  attention  to  the  final  1925 
figures  of  the  Sheep  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive.  The  increase  in  volume  was  from 
478,515  pounds  in  1924  to  617,467  pounds 
in  1925.  This  increased  volume  was  di¬ 
rectly  reflected  in  the  ovefhead  cost  of 
doing  business  which  fell  from  4.2  per 
pound  in  1924  to  3.5  cents  per  pound  in 
1925,  the  lowest  cost  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  The  details  of  the  cost  of 
doing  this  business  were  given  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  pool  letter.  This  cooperative 
now  has  a  cash  reserve  fund  of  $4,376,77. 

— M.  C.  Burritt. 


Sweet  Clover-A  Promising 
Crop  in  the  East 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

Sweet  clover  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  producer  of  forage  is  valuable  for 
soil  improvement.  It  ranks ,  close  to 
alfalfa  in  this  respect.  Experiments 
show  that  sweet  clover  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  yields  of  crops  and  the 
nitrogen  content  of  these  crops  that  im¬ 
mediately  follow.  In  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  available  nitrogen  supply 
sweet  clover  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  It 
behaves  like  buckwheat  in  this  respect. 
Its  penetrating  tap-root  system  loosens 
up  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  drain¬ 
age  and  aeration  may  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

In  western  New  York  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  area  where  sweet  clover  is  easy 
to  grow  many  farmers  are  seeding 
sweet  clover  in  the  spring  on  fall  sown 
wheat.  Such  a  procedure  furnishes 
some  pasture  that  season  after  the 
wheat  is  harvested.  The  following  sea¬ 
son  from  one-half  to  one  acre  of  a  good 
stand  of  sweet  clover  will  furnish  pasture 
for  one  cow  thruout  the  pasture  season. 
It  is  also  in  this  region  that  farmers 
are  making  the  most  of  sweet  clover  as 
a  soil  improving  crop.  It  is  frequently 
seeded  with  wheat,  and  turned  under 
that  fall  or  the  following  spring. 

An  Emergency  Hay  Crop  Only 

Sweet  clover  is  not  very  successful 
as  a  hay  plant.  However,  it  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  if  properly 
handled  makes  excellent  hay  of-  high 
feeding  value.  When  harvested  for  hay 
it  should  be  cut  just  about  the  time  the 
flower  buds  begin  to  -appear.  At  this 
time  the  plants  are  very  high  in  water* 
and  owing  to  the  fact’ that  this  stage  is 
reached  early  in  the  season,  when  cur¬ 
ing  conditions  are  not  usually  favorable* 
it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  and  get  in  the 
barn  in  good  condition.  Frequently  it 
is  necessary  to  handle  it  so  many  times 
that  by  the  time  it  is  put  in  the  barn  the 
leaves  are  mostly  gone.  On  the  other 
hand  if  sweet  clover  is  not  cut  at  or  be¬ 
fore  the  bud  stage  it  becomes  stemmy 
rather  rapidly  and  is  not  any  better 
hay  than  timothy  or  some  other  poof 
roughage. 

Not  Adapted  as  Silage 

Some  farmers  have  been  interested 
and  have  tried  putting  sweet  clover  id 
the  silo.  Very  few  have  found  it  suc¬ 
cessful.  Sweet  clover  is  difficult  td 
make  into  silage  that  will  keep  well,  and 
when  successfully  done,  it  makes  a  foul 
smelling  mass  that  is  not  especially 
relished  by  cattle. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  sweet 
clover  has  considerable  possibilities  as 
a  pasture  and  soil  improving  crop  on 
the  limestsone  soils  and  fertile  valleys 
of  New  York.  Farmers  should  make 
greater  use  of  this  valuable  legume 
which  at  one  time  wTas  considered  a 
serious  weed. 
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How  Can  Local  Taxes  Be 
Reduced 

( Continued  from  page  3,) 
fhe  funds  come  with  which  to  pay. 

Nor  should  we  blame  this  officer  too 
much,  either,  for  if  he  does  not  vote  for 
the  roads  which  are  demanded  for  his 
town,  or  for  something  else  which  a  lot 
of  pitiful  letters  that  have  come  to  me  on 
then  he  is  bitterly  criticised  as  a  “tight¬ 
wad”  and  is  immediately  voted  out  of 
office. 

I  am  always  willing  to  admit  that  I 
pm  wrong,  and  I  shall  be  criticised  for  this 
(Statement,  but  after  reading  the  thousands 
of  pitiful  letters  that  ihave  come  to  me  cn 
this  farm  tax  situation,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  time  is  here  when  we  need 
a  few  more  “tightwads”  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs — local,  state,  and 
national. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  first  action  to  be 
taken  by  you  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
member  of  your  Grange  or  other  local 
farm  organization  is  to  give  your  super¬ 
visor  or  other  local  officer  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  will  enable  him  “to  "sit 
on  the  lid”  of  public  expenditures,  even  on 
some  seemingly  necessary  things,  until  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  out  tax 
burden  a  little.  If  this  officer  will  not 
listen  to  your  advice,  and  continues  to  vote 
for  too  much  spending  of  public  money, 
carry  the  matter  into  the  elections,  and 
put  somebody  4nto  office  who  will  watch 
your  public  pocketbook. 

SECOND.  THERE  SHOULD  BE 
MORE  PUBLICITY  GIVEN  TO 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES. 
In  New  York  City,  and  possibly  in  some 
other  places,  when  the  taxpayer  gets  his 
tax  bill,  there  is  a  detailed  statement  on 
the  back  of  it  showing  exactly  how  much 
money  was  spent,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
poses,  during  the  year  so  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  knows  where  and  how  his  money, 
went.  I  believe  this  should  be  done  in 
every  local  community.  I  believe  that 
every  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  receive 
with  his  bill  a  statement  showing  how 
his  money  has  been  spent. 

Furnish  the  Taxpayers  With  a  Budget 

More  than  this,  at  the  begining  of  the 
taxable  yearH  every  local  unit  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  expends  money  should  make 
out  a  budget  showing  just  how  they 
expect  to  spend  the  money  and  the 
amounts  for  each  purpose.  This  budget 
should  be  furnished  to  the  taxpayer  to¬ 
gether  with  the  statement  which  he 
receives  with  his  tax  bill  showing  how 
well  the  officers  stayed  within  their 
budget.  Putting  this  information  into 
the  hands  of  every  taxpayer  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  every  man  who 
spends  public  money  give  second 
thought  to  how  and  why  he  spends  it, 
knowing  that  he  must  make  a  public 
account  of  his  actions  to  every  taxpayer 
later.  Moreover,  this  is  just  plain,  com¬ 
mon,  business  procedure,  followed  by 
all  good  business  concerns. 

Why  not  discuss  this  in  your  Grange 
or  your  local  Farm  Bureau  meeting  and 
have  a  committee  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  local  officers? 

THIRD:  The  whole  question  of  TAX 
ASSESSMENTS  and  collections  should 
he  studied,  discussed  and  possibly  acted 
upon  by  local  taxpayers.  We  have 
discussed  this  subject  in  the  paper  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
way  taxes  are  assessed?  If  not,  what  can 
he  done  to  equalize  assessments  and  to 
get  fairer  assessments? 

For  instance,  the  school  tax  situation 
is  very  unfair.  Within  the  same  town 
‘here  are  districts  which  are  paying  very 
little  tax  because  they  happen  to  be 
lucky  in  having  some  public  utility  like 
die  railroad  within  their  district.  In  the 
same  town  there  are  poorer  districts 
with  low  valuation,  where  the  school 
taxes  are  ruinous.  If  the  enemies  of 
good  schools  do  not  succeed  in  kicking 
over  Cole  legislation,  some  of  the  school 
.districts  will  be  greatly  helped,  particu- 
larly  the  poorer  ones,  by  nine  million 
dollars  more  of  State  money,  which 
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A  definite  mileage  Guarantee 
Backed  by  a  54  year  old  Company 


If  you  could  buy  a  better  tire 
value,  if  you  could  get  extra 
quality  for  an  extra  price — ■ 
that  would  be  a  different  thing. 

But  when  we  put  a  54  year 
old  guarantee  back  of  River¬ 
side  tires,  when  we  guarantee 
them  to  give  you  the  last  pos¬ 
sible  yard  of  mileage,  paying 
an  extra  price  is  only  extrava¬ 
gance. 

When  we  guarantee  our  over¬ 
size  cords  for  12,000  miles — 
our  balloons  for  10,000  miles — 
made  with  new  live  rubber,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  skidding — 
Our  Auto  Supply  bo 


what  better  tire  value  can  you 
get  at  a  higher  price? 

If  you  pay  one-third  more,  what 
do  you  get  for  the  extra  money? 
You  get  no  longer  mileage,  no  bet¬ 
ter  service,  no  better  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  So  why  pay  more? 

Why  Ward’s  Prices  are  Low 

We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  tire* 
in  the  world.  We  buy  our  own  live 
rubber,  millions  of  dollars’  worth, 
and  pay  cash — when  rubber  is  low 
in  price. 

Riversides  are  made  in  our  own 
molds,  under  our  own  supervision. 
We  see  that  super-quality  is  built 
into  the  tire.  And  yet  our  one-profit 
method  of  selling  by  mail  saves  you 
a  full  one-third,  that  otherwise 
would  go  as  profit  and  cost  of  selling. 

is  free — Write  for  it. 
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The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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will  become  available  for  the  next  school 
year.  This  will  help  to  equalize  the 
school  tax  situation.  Is  there  anything 
that  can  be  done  that  will  enable  you 
to  keep  your  district  schools  and  yet 
have  a  fairer  tax  rate  throughout  the 
town? 

FOURTH:  WHAT  CAN  YOU 

DO  TO  RELIEVE  THE  HIGH 
LOCAL  ROAD  TAX  WITHOUT 
STOPPING  THE  NECESSARY 
BUILDING  OF  GOOD  ROADS?  We 
have  discussed  this  subject  before  many 
time3.  The  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  pass  the  State  gas¬ 
oline  tax  law  and  use  the  money  back 
in  the  local  communities  for  the  con¬ 
struction  arid  maintenance  of  good 
roads. 

Support  the  Gaso'line  Tax  Bill 

Have  you  taken  action  on  the  gaso¬ 
line  bill  before  the  State  Legislature? 
Remember  that  a  gasoline  bill  which 
does  not  carry  the  provision  that  the 
taxes  so  collected  shall  be  applied  back 
to  the  local  communities  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  There  is  no  use  in 
adding  another  tax  law  unless  the  local 
communities  get  the  benefit  in  reducing 
some  other  kind  of  tax. 

Another  thing  that  might  be  done  to 
help  the  roads  is  to  continue  to  build  the 
county  and  town  farmers’  marketing  roads 
and  spend  less  money  in  building  the  great 
trunk  highways.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  the  farmers’  practical  purposes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  much  better  to  have  five  miles 
of  county  or  town  roads  built  for  the 
same  money,  or  less,  than  one  mile  of 
State  road  costs. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  halt  for  a  time  at  least  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  great  State  roads  costing  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  In  some 
cases,  these  roads  actually  cost  more  than 
all .  of  the  farms  and  farm  buildings  that 
border  upon  them  are  worth.  Such  a  sit¬ 
uation  is  absurd. 

FIFTH:  STUDY  THE  LOCAL  EX¬ 
EMPTIONS  OF  PROPERTY  from 
taxation  and  register  yourself  and  your 
organization  against  any  further  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  reduction  of  exemp¬ 
tions  already  granted.  It  does  not  seem 


to  me  that  this  needs  any  argument  on 
my  part.  Counting  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  in  one  way  or  another  escapes 
taxation,  the  tax  experts  say  that  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  pay¬ 
ing  about  three-fourths  of  the  State  and 
local  taxes.  It  is  very  plain  to  see  that 
we  could  have  all  of  the  advantages  of 
good  schools,  good  roads  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  government  activities  if  all  property 
were  paying  its  just  share  of  the  burden. 

How  To  Take  Action 

In  this  and  in  the  preceding  article,  I 
have  tried  to  briefly  state  some  of  the 
things  that  I  think  we  ought  to  inform 
ourselves  about,  and  discuss.  After  that, 
what  can  we  do  about  it  ?  • 

The  strongest  force  that  we  have  in 
America  to  correct  wrong  is  public 
opinion.  If  enough  of  you  folks  feel 
strongly  enough  about  these  tax  troubles 
they  will  be  corrected.  If  you  do  not 
care,  if  you  are  indifferent,  your  taxes 
will  go  on  increasing.  It  is  up  to  you.* 
Get  the  Facts  and  Discuss  Them 

The  way  to  get  public  opinion  is  to  get 
the  facts,  then  discuss  them  in  your  local 
meetings,  and  with  your  neighbor,  and 
then  follow  this  up  by  registering  "your 
opinions  through  committees  and  through 
your  organizations,  and  individually,  first 
with  your  local  officers  and  then  with  your 
Assemblymen  and  Senators  at  the  State 
capitols. 

I  suggest  that  every  local  farm  organi¬ 
zation  devote  several  programs  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  tax  problem,  and  in  order 
that  you  might  have  facts  to  act  upon,  let 
every  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau' and  other 
local  organization  appoint  a  tax  committee 
who  will  correspond  with  the  different 
sources,  and  who  also  may  visit  the  board 
of  supervisors  and  other  local  officers  and 
get  the  facts  about  the  local  situation.  If 
you  are  interested  in  this  great  question, 
or  if  you  are  a  Grange  lecturer  or  other 
local  leader,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
save  this  article  and  the  one  in  our  March 
20th  issue  for  future  reference  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  and  all  others  interested  that 
you  can  depend  upon  Amekicaw  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  help  in  any  way  that  we  can, 
and  to  keep  at  this  problem  until  some  re¬ 
lief  is  secured. 


STEAM  BOILERS 


Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and 
quick  steamers.  They  furnish 
abundant  dry,  hot  steam.  Built  in 
several  types  to  meet  industrial 
needs: 

Stationary — from  10  up  to  125  H.  P. 
Vertical — from  5  up  to  60  H  P. 

Deep  Fire  Box — from  25  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Cornish  “Slab  Burner”  from  15  up  to 
40  H.  P. 

Send  for  complete  description  of  the 
type  which  will  best  meet  your  needs. 
Ask  also  for  Bulletins  on  the  Farquhar 
Center  Crank  Engines,  Sawmills,  Grain 
and  Bean  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Cider 
Presses  ,and  Farm  Implements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co  . ,  Limited 

BOX  466  YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


EDWARDS 

■metal 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 


Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  froiL 
u a  at  factory  prices.  Got  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  Wo  own  our  own  sheet  milts,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  Wo  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanised 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Waliboard.  Paints,  Ready-Mad* 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  ua  you  Have  money,  got  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today  I  Get  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 
162  or  for  Garage  Book, 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
412-462  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 
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46  Years’  Experience 
Put  Into  Kellys’  Trees 


Since  1880  Kellys’  trees  have  been  propagated  on 
whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  by  grafting  on  piece 
roots.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  Kelly  owners.  Write  us  for  the  names  of 
your  neighbors  who  haTe  Kellys’.  Talk  to  them  and 
prove  for  yourself  that  you  will  get  bigger  and  better 
drops  from 

KELLYS’ 

_  Ce/dMiiicP 

True-to-Nam^  Fruit  Trees 

85,000  Kellys’  trees  have  been  certified  to  be  “True-to- 
Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
fpr  the  1928  season.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Ask  About  Our  New 


Cortland  Apple 


Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds 
of  interesting  pictures  and  gives  com¬ 
plete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kellys’  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden 
roots,  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  hedges.  In  this  book  you 
will  find  valuable  facts  and  pointers 
on  orchard  cultivation  helpful  to  you 
in  your  work. 

Write  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  big  Kelly  catalog. 

Then  order  soon  to  in¬ 
sure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name'”  stock. 

We  have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Cherry  St.  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


SPECIAL 

$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  "  44  $2.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 
The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1858.  Have  produced  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  made  hosts  of  new 
friends  yearly.  K.  &  W.  Seeds  are 
dependable,  hardy,  just  what  you 
'  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc. 

Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our 
profusely  illustrated  catalog-  No.  326. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland,  Maine 


m  SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


HeVnyGroNwnrth‘  Nursery  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES 
Berry  Plants  and  Bushes.  Asparagus,  ete. 

Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Honest  goods 


A  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can.  pick  such  Grapes  if  yon 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  email  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  22,  Fredonia,  M.Y. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box241  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires, 
wagon  parts, 
to  fX  any  ron- 
. Catalog  il- 
colors  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  2  Bm  Sl.,Qu"re»y,Bt 


l  for 


log 


Setting  Trees 


Spring  Is  the  Best 

OPRING  is  the  time  to  set  trees  in 
New  York  State.  We  have  set  and 
transplanted  hundreds  of  trees,  but  never 
have  we  had  one  survive  that  was  set  in 
the  fall.  One  year,  to  save  time  in  the 
spring,  I  set  25  peach  trees  along  the 
middle  of  October.  Not  one  of  those  trees 
ever  put  forth  one  leaf  and  never  since 
then  have  we  ever  set  or  transplanted  any 
trees  in  the  fall. 

We  never  lost  one,  if  alive  when  de¬ 
livered,  that  was  set  in  the  spring.  Our 
peach  trees  we  raised  from  the  pits  and 
there  are  over  70  now  in  bearing  and  many 
young  ones  also.  We  never  lost  one  of 
them  set  in  the  spring.  We  always  “pud¬ 
dled”  them  in. 

The  only  thing  I  ever  had  live  that  was 
fall  planted,  was  a  Dorothy  Perkins  Ram¬ 
bler  rosebush.  That  did  live  and  it  grew 
amazingly. — Clarice  Raymond. 


Planning’  The  Home  Garden 

\TCW  is  the  time  to  look  through  the 

'  need  seed  catalogues  and  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  garden,  Sitting  by 
the  fireside  and  looking  at  the  colorful 
and  cherry  catalogues  holds  a  great  appeal 
to  me  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  think 
the  average  person  gets  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  planning  to  garden  and  decid¬ 
ing  on  the  different  varieties  of  seeds,  as 
they  do  from  actually  raising  it.  In  fact 
the  planning  of  any  project  seems  to  carry 
half  the  fun  with  it. 

I  find  it  a  good  practice  to  pick  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  new  varieties  and  finish 
the  garden  with  “old  standbys.”  Among 
the  new  vegetables  this  year  I  think  the 
tomato  “Abraham  Lincoln”  is  going  to 
prove  excellent.  One  of  the  seed  houses 
is  also  putting  out  a  new  “14  day”  radish. 
I  have  tried  these  a  number  of  times,  but 
never  yet  found  one  that  would  mature  in 
that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  an  exception. 

“Early  Columbia”  seems  to  be  a  good 
sort  of  early  sweet  corn.  This  was  a  last 
year’s  special  and  was  the  earliest  corn  I 
ever  raised.  I  think  it  would  pay  to  try 
again. 

Green  Vegetables  for  Salads 

Have  you  ever  tried  “Cninese  cabbage?” 
If  not,  by  all  means  get  a  packet.  It  makes 
delicious  salad  and  grows  well  almost  any¬ 
where,  but  don’t  plant  it  too  early.  “Corn 
Salad”  is  another  fine  salad  green,  coming 
late,  after  the  best  greens  are  gone, 
ordinarily.  If  you  like  popcorn,  try  some 
of  the  “Australian  Hullness.”  It  is  an 
enormous  bearer  of  fine  popping  corn. 
There  are  an  absence  of  many  of  those 
hard  hulls,  after  popping.  The  savoy 
cabbage  should  have  note  here.  Their 


Time- --New  Pears 

crinky  leaves  are  a  delightful  change  from 
the  ordinary  cabbage.  Try  some  if  yea 
doubt  it. 

For  early  peas,  I  think  its  hard  to  beat 
“Notts  Excelsior”  and  in  the  later  varieties 
“telephone”  and  marrowfat  are  fine.  The 
new  “Fordhook”  bush  lima  is  a  fine  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  lima  beans  and  is  worth 
a  trial. 

Get  your  catalogues  out  some  evening 
and  make  your  orders  early,  thereby  secur¬ 
ing  the  seed  you  want  and  having  it  ready 
when  you  want  it.  I  think  you  will  find 
it  decidedly  interesting  and  worthwhile. 

— D.  F.  Kelly. 


New  Pears  Are  Blight  Resistant 

'  I  ’HE  State  Experiment  Station  at  Gen- 
A  eva  has  developed  two  varieties  of 
pears  that  have  shown  marked  resistance 
to  blight  when  grown  on  the  station 
grounds.  The  new  varieties  are  named 
Phelps  and  Pultney  and  a  limited  amount 
of  planting  stock  is  available  to  orchard- 
ists  who  wish  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Phelps  is  a  cross  between  Winter  Nelis 
and  Russet  Bartlett.  It  has  been  growing 
at  the  Station  for  twelve  years  without 
blight.  The  flavor  is  better  than  Bartlett 
and  it  ripens  about  the  last  of  November. 

Pultney  ripens  about  four  weeks  later 
than  Bartlett.  It  has  good  quality  and  has 
remained  free  from  blight. 

Two  other  varities  that  are  blight  resist¬ 
ant,  namely  Gorham  and  Cayuga,  may  be 
secured  from  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Co-operative  Association.  This 
Association  propagates  the  new  varieties 
of  fruit  developed  by  the  men  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  and  distribute  them  to  interested 
fruit  growers.  The  Gorham  is  really  a 
late  maturing  Bartlett  and  the  Cayuga  is 
a  seedling  from  Seckel. 


Dont’s  for  the  Garden 

ON’T  overlook  the  actual  value  of 
the  garden. 

2.  Don’t  expect  a  profitable  garden  from 
skimmilk  soil — soil  from  which  the  rich¬ 
ness  has  been  skimmed. 

3.  Don’t  neglect  to  plow  in  the  fall. 

4.  Don’t  overlook  making  a  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  in  the  fall. 

5.  Don’t  fail  to  incorporate  the  manure 
thoroughly  with  the  soil. 

6.  Don’t  fail  to  prepare  the  best  seedbed. 

7.  Don’t  plant  any  hut  fresh  and  reliable 
seed. 

8.  Don’t  fail  to  follow  the  garden  plan 
as  nearly  as  possible  for  your  conditions. 

9.  Don’t  neglect  to  practice  shallow, 
clean  cultivation. 

10.  Don’t  neglect  to  keep  the  soil  culti¬ 
vated  between  the  date  of  harvesting  early 
crops  and  the  date  of  planting  fall  crops. 


Three  Acres  of  Strawberries  In  One. — Growing  Strawberries  vertically  Is  the  latest 
wrinkle  as  shown  by  this  photograph  from  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  The  boxes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  superimposed  crates,  keep  the  vines  and  berries  free  from  dust  while  the 
Winter  crop  from  December  to  May  receives  more  sunshine.  The  berry  grower  reports 
that  the  plan  is  a  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
tripleactionpumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co., Box81 7  Utica,  N.Y. 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias _ $1  00 

12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias.  1.00 

30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted _ 1.00 

50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli _ 1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas _ 1.00 

12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants _ 1.00 


Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 


$1.00 


All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 


A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  ivith  each  order. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 


Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


Grow  Your  Own  Dairy  Feed 

SOW  THE  FAMOUS  “GENESEE  VALLEY”  MIXTURE 

Flax  Seed,  Canada  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley. 
Yields  50  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Makes  a  balanced 
ration  with  clover  hay  or  bean  pods.  Send  for  sample, 
information  and  price  delivered  at  your  station. 

LIVONIA  SEED  &  PRODUCE  CO.  LIVONIA,  N.  Y. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25s, 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Ine.,  Box  C,  Fredonia, N.Y. 


SEED  CORN 

Cornell  No.  12 


Cornell  No.  12  is  an  excellent 
silage  variety  for  many  sections  of 
the  state  and  is  recommended  in 
corn  growing  areas  up  to  1200  feet 
elevation.  It  produces  a  good  green 
tonnage  per  acre,  giving  in  eighteen 
carefully  conducted  field  tests,  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  an  average 
green  weight  of  13.2  tons  per  acre. 
The  New  York  State  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  Association  re¬ 
ports  and  certifies  to  the  following 
analysis  of  my  Cornell  No.  12  Seed 


Corn: 

PURITY _ 

BROKEN  KERNELS  __1- 

INERT  MATTER  _ 

GERMINATION,  Feb.  1926 


99.9% 

trace 

.1% 

96.0% 


I  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders 
for  this  corn  at  $4.00  per  bushel  at 
the  office  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1926 


What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

How  to  Control  Cabbage  Maggots 


We  suffered  a  lot  of  loss  from  cabbage 
jnaggot  last  year.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  fight  this  pest?— L,  E.  N.,  New  Jersey, 

HE  cabbage  maggot  is  the  larva  of  a 
small  fly  that  appears  in  the  spring 
and  lays  its  eggs  near  the  base  of  the 
cabbage  plant.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a 
’  few  days  as  the  larva  feed  upon  the 
roots.  The  maggot  becomes  full  grown 
in  3  to  4  weeks,  works  its  way  into  the 
soil,  forms  a  pupa  and  comes  out  later 
as  an  adult  fly. 

The  two  most  successful  methods  of 
control  are  applying  corrosive  sublimate 
and  using  tar  paper  pads  around  the 
stems  of  the  plants. 

Corrosive  sublimate  crystals  (a'  dead¬ 
ly  poison)  are  dissolved  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  10  gallons  of  water.  Two 
applications  are  made,  in  3  or  4  days 
after  the  plants  are  set.  and  the  second 
about  8  or  10  days  later.  About  cup¬ 
ful  of  the  solution  is  placed  at  the  base 
of  each  plant.  Corrosive  sublimate 
should  not  be  mixed  in  a  metal  dish. 
Great  care  should  be  used  as  it  is  a 


idea  of  giving  the  plant  more  room  rath¬ 
er  than  stimulating  the  plant  by  moving 
it. 


Plant  Seed  Potatoes  As  Soon 
As  They  Are  Cut 

I  have  heard  that  It  Is  a  good  plan  to 
let  seed  potatoes  set  for  a  day  or  two  after 
cutting.  Is  this  a  good  plan?  Is  It  worth 
while  to  dust  cut  seed  with  lime  or  sul¬ 
phur? — C.  N.  W. — New  Jersey. 

IT  is  not  wise  to  let  potatoes  stand 
1  after  cutting  as  the  cut  surface  allows 
moisture  to  escape.  If  the  tubers  are 
kept  moist,  a  protective  covering  soon 
forms  over  the  cut  surface  which  keeps 
out  rots  and  prevents  further  evapora¬ 
tion.  Where  the  cut  surface  is  dry  the 
protection  is  not  formed. 

T'  o  idea  may  have  started  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  expose  seed 
potatoes  to  the  light  before  they  are  cut. 
This  starts  the  sprouts  growing,  with  the 
result  that  the  potatoes  come  up  quicker 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  killed  by  dis- 


deadly  poison. 

Tar  paper  pads  can  be  bought  and  put 
around  each  plant  a  few  hours  after  set¬ 
ting  out.  The  pest  also  attacks  cauli¬ 
flower,  but  can  be  controlled  by  the 
treatment  given. 

Milk  in  some  form  should  be  kept 
before  chicks  during  the  first  month. 


“Home  Grown”  Grass  Seed 

/"',RASS  and  clover  seed  are  expensive. 

If  you  wish  seed  for  cow  pasture  on 
sort  of  waste  land  get  all  of  the  bottom  of 
good  hay  mows  together.  Scatter  all  over 
pasture  or  fields.  Can  be  raked  in  by 
hand,  harrow  or  just  scattered. — J.  J., 
New  York. 

Editor's  Note — We  know  folks  who 
have  practiced  this  idea  fQr  many  years 
and  there  is  something  comhiendable  in  it. 
There  is  one  serious  objection  that  zve 
think  of,  however.  If  the  chaff  contains 
seed  from  a  formerly  weedy  field,  a  man 
is  in  danger  of  inoculating  a  clean  field 
with  a  lot  of  weed  seeds  and  he  will  there¬ 
fore  lose  more  by  this  so-called  economy 
than  he  zvould  if  he  zve  re  to  buy  good 
clean  seed  outright.  If  zve  zvere  given  the 
choice,  zve  would  prefer  to  buy,  clean  seed 
of  knozvn  origin  and  know  zehat  zve  zvere 
going  to  get.  .  When  you  sozv  chaff,  you 
usually  reap  likewise. 


ease. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  benefits 
from  dusting  cut  seed  with  lime  or  sul¬ 
phur  are  not  great  enough  to  justify  the 
expense. 


What  Concentrated  Feeds 
Weigh 


FEED 


Dried  beet  pulp . 

Dried  brewers'  grains. 

Corn  and  cob  meal _ 

Corn  and  oat  feed  .... 
Corn  bran  . 


Wt.  of  One  lb. 
One  Qt.  Meas¬ 
ures 


Pounds  Quarts 


Linseed  meal  (new  process) 
Linseed  meal  (old  process) . . 

Malt  sprouts  . 

Wheat  bran  . 

Wheat,  ground  . 

Wheat  middlings  (flour)  _ 

Wheat  middlings  (standard) 


.55 

1.8 

.6 

1.7 

1.4 

.7 

.7 

1.4 

.5 

2.0 

1.5 

.7 

1.7 

.6 

1.5 

.7 

1. 

1. 

1.4 

.7 

1.3 

.8 

1.7 

.6 

1.1 

.9 

1.6 

.6 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

1.7 

.5 

2.0 

1.7 

.6 

1.2 

.8 

1.9 

.5 

.8 

1.3 

Should  a  Manure  Pit  Be  Covered 

We  are  making  plans  to  build  a  manure 
pit.  Is  it  better  to  have  a  roof  on  it  or 
have  it  open  to  the  weather! — W  H.  M., 
Pennsylvania, 


Give  Sheep  Plenty  of  Exercise 

T  ATE  winter  and  early  spring  is  the 
critical  period  of  the  year  for  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  The  rather  mysterious  disease 
known  as  auto-intoxication  or  self  poison¬ 
ing  often  shows  up  in  March.  It  is  due 
to  over-confinement  or  lack  of  exercise. 
Too  much  coarse  roughage  instead  of 
clovers,  roots,  bran  an  "  oats.  Prevention 
is  only  practical  remedy. — M.  J.  S. 


Transplanting  Gives  Better 
Plants 

Does  transplanting  of  such  crops  as  cel¬ 
ery,  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  make  better 
Plants?  We  have  been  told  that  it  makes 
better  tomato  plants  to  transplant  them 
twice  rather  than  once.  It  seems  that 
transplanting  would  injure  the  plant  rather 
than  help  it.  When  transplanting  should 
the  roots  be  pruned  or  should  an  attempt 
be  made  to  disturb  the  plant  as  little  as 
possible?— L.  W.  W.,  New  York. 

|T  is  true  that  a  better  tomato,  celery 
4  or  cabbage  plant  will  be  secured  by 
transplanting  twice,  buj:  we  believe  this 
is  due  to  giving  the  plant  more  room  and 
*  greater  chance  to  grow  rather  than 
from  any  stimulation  caused  by  trans¬ 
planting. 

Unless  transplanting  is  done  very 
carefully,  roots  will  be  broken  off,  which 
will  check  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
.When  you  transplant,  disturb  the  plant 
as  little  as  possible  and  do  it  with  the 


M^,URE,  should  be  kept  moist,  and 
well  packed  in  order  to  prevent  loss. 
We  have  two  kinds  of  bacteria  that  work 
on  manure.  One  group  lives  where  air 
is  present  and  the  other  group  works  when 
air  is  not  present.  Of  course,  where  a 
pile  is  water-soaked,  there  is  little  room 
for  air.  The  kind  that  need  air,  com¬ 
monly  called  aerobic  bacteria,  use  up  the 
organic  matter  and  cause  the  escape  of 
nitrogen.  The  work  of  this  group  of 
bacteria  makes  plant  food  available,  and 
they  are  desirable  in  the  soil,  but  if  plant 
food  is  made  soluble  in  the  pile,  rain  will 
leach  it  out  and  it  is  lost. 

If  a  manure  pit  has  a  roof,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  manure  will  become 
too  dry  during  the  summer,  and  if  it  has 
no  roof  it  will  certainly  be  too  wet  some¬ 
times.  The  best  way  would  be  to  put  on 
the  roof,  then  keep  the  manure  wet  and 
well  packed  down,  but  this  is  hardly  prac¬ 
tical.  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  as  soon 
as  made  it  probably  will  make  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  there  is  a  roof  or  not. 
Personally,  we  would  build  a  pit  without 
a  roof. 


Some  men  go  at  a  horse  with  a  comb 
an  brush  as  if  they  were  sandpapering  the 
side  of  a  barn.  Horses  have  feelings. 
They  don’t  like  to  be  used  that  way.  Do 
this  work  as  you  would  like  to  have  your 
own  skin  cleaned  off.  The  horses  will 
like  it  a  whole  lot  better. 

— E.  L.  Vincent. 


<*i  m 


Yon  cant  judge  a  tire 

by  the  outside 

* 

You  can’t  tell  by  looking  at  a  cow  how  much  milk  sht 
will  give.  ' 

Neither  can  you  tell  by  looking  at  a  tire  how  much  mileage 
is  built  into  it. 

A  big,  thick  tread  doesn’t  always  mean  mileage;  the  rubber 
may  not  be  new,  live  rubber. 

Every  ounce  of  rubber  used  in  the  tread  and  carcass  of  a 
Kelly-Springfield  Balloon  or  Flexible  Cord  tire  is  tough,  new  rubber. 

When  you  buy  a  Kelly,  you  are  buying  not  only  the  finest 
workmanship  but  the  best  possible  material  and  hence  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  mileage  that  can  be  built  into  a  pneumatic  tire. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.,  New  York 


KELLY  FLEXIBLE  CORD1 


Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engi 

Up  to  lO  H-P 
30  Days’FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 


‘saper-powered”  one-profit, 

light  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  30-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
work  of  8  to  6  hired  hands. 


Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  it  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  26  H-P. 

Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
■  **  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  IX 


Bums  Kerosene / 
Sasofjne,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  orGas^" 

Ye!  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compact  andeasily  moved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY- a  postal 
will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  ( 
Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


QUICK  SHIPMENTS  made  from  nearest  of  these 
warehouses:  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
BANGOR,  ME.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  t«  i  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20c 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog.  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  lUva  S 

and  true  to  name.  Catalog  FREE. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  -  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


“SPECIAL” 

AN  ORCHARD  FOR  $1.00 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  parcel  post 
you  12  choice  Apple  trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  6  Peach,  best  varieties.  True  to 
name.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers 
and  set  our  free  catalog. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Eaton,  O, 
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World’s  Record  made  with 

EMPIRE  MILKER 
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Sales  and  Service  Branches  t  \ 
Elgin,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Peterboro,  Ont, 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machine 


Lucia  Kent’s  Ola,  milked  with  an  Empire  Milker; 
recently  smashed  all  previous  305-day  records 
for  Jerseys  over  12  years  of  age  by  33.5'81bs.  of 
butter  fat.  She  finished  365  days  with  )66  lbs. 
of  fat  and  14,807  lbs.  of  milk,  a  record  for  Clas9 
AAA  cows. 

M.  P.  Ladd,  Worcester,  Vt.,  official  tester  foP 
these  records,  writes:  January  9th  1926 

11 1  commenced  doing  official  testing  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  and  have  made  a  world’s  record,  a  state 
record,  two  gold  medals  and  a  silver  medal.  They 
were  all  milked  with  the  Empire  for  the  entire  year.’? 

The  above  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of 
Empire  Milkers;  but  you  don’t  need  to  go  out 
after  world’s  records  to  get  full  benefit  from  an 
Empire.  If  you  have  six  or  more  cows  and  are 
milking  by  hand— -an  Empire  will  actually  make 
youmoremoney .  Letussend  our  booklet — “How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profi  ts’  ’  and  explain  our  new 
Deferred  Payment  Plan— which  lets  an  Empire 
Milker  pay  for  itself  out  of  profits  while  it  is 
working  for  you. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
79  Humbolt  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY — FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


What  a 
University 
test  proved 

Capacity — size 
C,  17  to  30  tons 
per  hour;  power 
at  19  tons,  .688 
H.  P.  per  ton, 
running  at  only 
465R.P.M.  Less 
tower  per  tonthon 
any  other  cutter 
tested . 


O  ■  SI  LO  Broke  efi Power  Records 
Uk  il  FILLER  at  university  Tests 


Its  record  proves  our  claim  of  Big  Capacity — Low  Speed- 
let  it  show  you  on  your  own  farm. 

Low  speed  means  less  power — 
longer  life  because  less  vibration. 

An  all  steel  machine  —  steel 
boiler  plate  flywheel — can’t  burst 
— all  gears  inclosed  and  running  in  oil— 
absolutely  self -feeding.  The  smoothest 
running  cutter  built.  Give  us  thesizeand 
name  of  your  engine  and  we  will  tell  yon 
about  the  right  size  Gehl  Cutter  for  your 
requirements. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429S.  Water  St.  West  Bend,  Wi*. 


How  to  Improve 

Your  Dairy  Herd 

Get  a  pure  bred  Guernsey  Bull. 
He’ll  quickly  make  yours  a  more  val¬ 
uable,  high  producing  herd. 

Guernsey  milk  with  its  rich  flavor 
and  color  commands  a  higher  price. 

Let  us  send  you  definite  facts  and 
figures  on  profits  from  Guernsey 
breeding. 

THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
9  Grove  Street, 

Peterboro,  -  -  New  Hampshire 

8S15 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  safe  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-ib.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 


Accredited  Herd 
♦  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  R-  jp-  3 

We  offer  bull  calf  born  December  1,  1925. 
Sire  Forge  Hill  Warrior  100575,  his  three  near¬ 
est  dams  average  613  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  is  a 
large  producer  with  A.  R.  record  of  13,38~  lbs. 
milk  and  585  lbs.  fat.  Price  $90. 

Bull  calf  born  December  8,  1925.  Sire  Forge 
Hill  Warrior  100575.  Dam  a  line  bred  Masher 
cow  with  record  as  three  year  old  of  463  lbs. 
fat.  Price  $80.  Calves  right  in  every  way. 
Herd  Accredited. 


Stannox  Farm 


E 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mar.  EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  S>?ll  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


BURTT  DAIRY  FARMS 

Dispersal  Sale 

APRIL  15,  1926,  AT  ONE  O’CLOCK  P.  M. 
at  the  farm  on  Inlet  Road,  two 
miles  south  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
near  Buttermilk  Falls. 


51  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEINS  STATE  &  FEDERALLY 
ACCREDITED  HERD 
Certificate  No.  118334. 

No  old  cows.  No  blemished  animals. 
Every  cow  has  a  sound  udder. 

4  Granddaughters  King  of  the  Pontiacs; 
14  Granddaughters  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad 

These  together  with  their  daughters  and 
granddaughters  make  a  splendid  working 
herd. 


Send  for  our  sale  catalogue  and  study  It. 
Then  come  and  buy  at  your  own  price. 

BURTT  BROS.,  OWNERS, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  BARTLETT,  Supt., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 
Dispersal  Sale 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 

Bull  calf  born  December  1925  sired  by 
Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad  Posch  out  of  a 
cow  with  a  record  of  19,418  lbs.  milk  and 
923.9  lbs.  butter. 

Heifer  calves  carrying  bloodlines  of 
Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad  and  Ormsby  Sens¬ 
ation  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Montgomery  -  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows,— 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787  - 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

We  offer  for  Quick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  of  tlw 
great  bull  Knowsley  Gift.  i 

Sire:  Flinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

His  dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  In  a  day.  He  Is 
dark  roan.  Straight  and  a  fine  Individual.  Write  about  him. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 
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Cook’s  Cow  Talks 

How  Are  We  Going  to  Replace  Our  Herds  ? 


H.  E.  COOK 


'HERE  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  problem  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  East  which  will  have  to  be 
met  very  soon.  What  we  de  today  will 
not  come  to  full  fruition  until  four  or  five 
years  have  passed.  We  think  usually  in 
terms  of  raising  or  buying.  While  buying 
may  bring  selection  to  a  few,  any  change 
to  dairying  as  a  whole  must  come  from 
raising. 

What  breeds  and  how  to  grow  the  young 
things  are  live  questions  that  cannot  be 

discussed  from  a 
partisan  standpoint. 
People  are  de¬ 
manding  a  better 
milk  in  point  of 
cleanliness  which 
is  a  human  prob¬ 
lem  alone  but  to 
own  cows  giving 
nearer  a  4 %  milk 
than  3%  can  only 
come  about  by 
selection.  Holsteins 
have  naturally 
come  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  fluid 
milk  field.  They 
give  a  larger  flow  and  the  calves  are  more 
easily  raised  without  skim  milk  and  they 
will  not  easily  be  dislodged  by  higher 
testing  breeds.  I  believe  that  Holstein 
breeders  who  think  first  of  fat  without 
stressing  volume  will  come  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  their  vision. 

Price  Will  Have  Big  Effects 

Milk  testing  3%  and  under  is  low  in 
food  value  and  does  not  attract  buyers. 
Its  lack  of  value  comes  home  immediately 
when  manufactured,  as  fluid  milk  some¬ 
how  we  can  get  by  for  a  time.  Probably 
recognition  of  a  higher  percentage  of  fat 
would  be  most  easily  stimulated  by  pay¬ 
ing  for  its  real  food  value  .06  a  point  in¬ 
stead  of  .04.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mix 
up  a  few  Guernsey  or  Jerseys  with  the 
Holsteins,  which  temporarily  is  a  right 
thing  to  do. 

For  those  who  must  have  tested  cows 
my  experience  had'  been  that  owners  of 
these  two  breeds  in  the  East,  especially 
grades,  have  not  been  keen  to  test  their 
herds  and  to  advertise  them  for  blending 
with  Holsteins.  A  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  have,  therefore,  bought  Wisconsin 
cows  not  always  getting  high  testers 
but  with  few.  exceptions  they  were  clean 
from  subsequent  tests.  Holstein  men 
have  their  inherent  problems  of  low  quality 
and  Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeders  have 
not  a  sense  of  freedom  from  T.B.  nor  an 
understanding  that  buyers  want  cows  of 
larger  size  which  can  be  had  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Demand  of  Big  Cows 

The  demand  for  a  larger  flow  and  a 
larger  cow  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
percentage  of  fat.  We  are  nearing  the 
time  when  those  who  are  buying  western 
Guernseys  for  a  4 %  fat  production  will 
be  using  full  herds  of  Guernseys.  The 
high  color  of  Guernsey  milk  is  supposed 
to  have  an  extra  market  value  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  it  as  a  voluntary 
request  from  consumers.  Beyond  a  quick 
response  to  high  percentage  of  total  solids, 
not  less  than  4%,  customers  are  quick  to 
respond. 

Aryshire  cows  are  to  some  extent  being 
used  for  mixing  in  those  higher  fat 
dairies.  They  do  not  give  as  much  fat 
as  the  Guernseys  but  higher  than  the  Hol¬ 
steins.  In  fact  there  are  many  4 %  cows 
in  the  breed.  Aryshires  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  short  teats  and  that  weakness 
has  not  altogether  been  bred  out  and  short 
teats  are  a  drawback  in  the  production  of 
low  bacteria  count  milk.  These  cows 
should  have  an  increasing  place  and  value 
for  high  grade  milk.  They  have  strong 
bodies  and  make  a  good  appearance  as 
producers.  However,  it  is  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  milk  production  is  so  eminently 
a  functional  production  that  conforma- 
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tion  is  much  the  same 
.  .  .  in  all  breeds  when 

individuals  do  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work. 

Physical  strength  is  not  a  measure  of 
constitutional  strength  which  is  I  ap¬ 
prehend  an  individual  characteristic  and 
not  of  breed  inheritance.  Furthermore 
we  are  working  our  cows  harder  and  we 
place  more  value  upon  udder  vigor.  A' 
cow  with  a  vigorous  digestive  system  will 
be  worth  less  than  one  with  a  strong 
uteiine  and  udder  constitution.  How  often 
we  see  an  old  cow  honey  and  out  of  con¬ 
dition  with  reproduction  and  production 
going  strong.  I  do  believe  that  the  four 
outstanding  dairy  breeds  contain  all  of  the 
characteristics  required  in  modern  profit¬ 
able  dairying  and  for  every  market 
demand. 

The  Danger  of  Cross-Breeding 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  market 
demand  for  a  4%  milk  does  not  lead  us 
astray  into  cross  breeding  exierting  to 
get  the  good  qualities  of  breeds  bred  into 
offspring,  which  generally  brings  weak¬ 
nesses  together. 

No  mistake  should  be  made  among 
ovyners  of  good  and  acceptable  cows  to 
raise  their  own  cows  from  pure  bred  bulls 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  extras  will 
always  have  a  market  at  a  fair  price.  I 
have  little  faith  in  a  plan  now  taking  root, 
that  cheap  unproductive  farm  lands  can 
be  converted  into  calf  growing  farms.  Of 
course  land  may  be  bought  cheaply,  im¬ 
proved  and  a  good  calf  feeder  will  grow 
up  good  cows  from  good  stock.  This 
plan,  however  is  one  of  farming  and  not 
one  of  calf  growing  and  from  that  stand¬ 
point  is  commendable.  Baby  care  and 
feed  artificially  warm  and  dry  stables  with 
ventilation  are  absolutely  necessary.  Those 
who  raise  a  few  calves  each  year  forget 
that  in  average  cases  the  older  animals 
furnish  comfort  for  the  babies  without 
cost.  One  of  the  best  calf  houses  I  have 
seen  had  a  row  of  pens  on  each  outside 
a  walk  next  to  them  and  a  double  row  of 
pens  in  the  center  piped  between  these  in¬ 
side  pens  from  a  stove  and  used  for  the 
young  calves,  the  outside  pens  for  the 
older  ones.  One  calf  in  each  pen  which 
has  the  advantage  of  segregation,  more 
labor  in  care^but  a  possible  less  danger 
of  communication  in  case  of  calf  diseases. 

Hygiene  Not  a  Problem  of  Numbers 

I  doubt  about  any  more  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease  when  larger  numbers  are  present 
with  animals  than  with  people.  In  fact 
people  in  cities  under  modern  hygiene  have 
a  lower  death  rate  than  in  the  open 
country  without  hygiene.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  I  do  not  sense 
sanitation  as  I  would  if  the  city  had  been 
my  boyhood  home.  But  our  own  barns 
and  dairies  are  under  periodical  inspection 
which  is  educational  and  holds  us  closely 
to  our  duties  under  the  ordnance  of  New 
York  City. 

If  we  are  to  perpetuate  our  livestock 
and  keep  them  strong  and  disease  resistant 
we  must  keep  pace  with  the  results  of 
modern  pathology  and  sanitation.  Calf 
diseases  are  not  always  epidemics.  Prop¬ 
erly  fed  mothers,  on  a  milk  ration  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  late  gestation  period,  is  very 
important  for  the  production  of  strong 
disease  resistant  calves  as  it  is  also  a 
necessity  if  when  fresh  the  mothers  are 
to  milk  at  their  best. 
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OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


S 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association  will  be 
held  in  Albany  on  April  23rd.  Besides  the 
regular  and  usual  business  meeting,  there 
will  be  several  suggestive  amendments  t# 

the  by-laws  to  be  voted  on. 

*  *  * 

Fishkill  Dutcher  Colantha  Inka,  own¬ 
ed  by  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  leads  the' 
list  of  fife  high  cows  for  butterfat  in 
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fhe  December  report  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Dairy  Improvement  Associations 
jn  New  York  State.  Her  production 
for  the  month  was  113.9  lbs.  fat,  and 
3249  lbs.  milk.  The  Hamilton  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Madison  county  led  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  40  lb.  cows  with  124  out  of  the 

496  tested  reaching  that  high  mark. 

*  *  * 

The  future  work  of  Pennsylvania's  44 
pow  testing  associations  will  be  discussed 
it  a  series  of  district  conferences  of  cow 
testers  and  county  agents  within  the  next 
few  months,  C.  R.  Gearhart,  dairy  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  announces.  Such  meetings  are 
held  from  time  to  time  to  •  decide  policies 
and  problems  of  the  cow  testing  work. 
Cow  testing  has  been  on  a  steady  increase 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  state  now  ranks 
fifth  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  as¬ 
sociations. 

*  *  * 

G.  W.  Tailby,  Jr.,  supervisor  of  dairy 
improvement  associations  in  New  York 
States,  says  “Encourage  your  members  to 
raise  more  legume  hay  and  peas,  and  barley 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Reducing  the  cost  by  more 
economical  feeding  methods  with  more  ef¬ 
ficient  cows  is  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
Vestem  competition.’  If  the  Wisconsin 
dairymen  can  undersell  us,  lets  find  out 
how  he  does  it.” 

*  *  * 

J.  M.  Vial,  horse  extension  specialist 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  re¬ 
ports  a  strong  demand  with  few  horses 
to  satisfy  it.  The  call  is  strongest  for 
heavy  drafters,  toppy  wagon  horses,  and 
draft  mules,  although  the  farm  chunk 
market  is  due  to  stiffen  somewhat  this 
spring.  These  classes  of  horses,  he  as¬ 
serts,  are  the  type  that  the  average 

farmer  can  utilize  as  they  are  developing 
to  marketable  age,  and  thus  cut  down 
the  board  bill  appreciably. 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y., 
Will  hold  his  annual  two  day  Holstein 

tale  at  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  on  May  11  and  12. 


Breese  and  Dann  of  Elmira 
Purchase  Herd  Sire 

DREESE  and  Dann,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  H.  E.  Denmark,  Van  Etten,  N. 
Y.,  have  recently  purchased  from  Bell 
Farm,  Coraopolis,  Penn.,  a  junior  herd 
Sire  in  a  son  of  Sir  Romeo  Mildred 
Colantha  from  a  22,000  lb.  two-year-old. 
Mr.  Breese  states  that  “he  is  a  real 
show  bull  and  will  probably  be  heard 
from  in  the  shows  next  fall”. 

Eight  cows  are  on  semi-official  test 
in  the  Breese  and  Dann  herd  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  probable  that  four 
more  will  go  on  test  a  little  later.  These 
will  be  run  for  305  days  on  four  daily 
milkings,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
a  calf  each  year.  Five  ef  the  eight 
cows  on  test  have  milked  over  90  lbs. 
per  day,  with  one  three-year-old  milking 
as  high  as  98  lbs.  in  one  day.  These 
cows  are  all  closely  related  to  families 
which  are  being  developed  in  the  herd. 
One  cow,  with  seven  daughters  in  the 
herd,  has  four  of  them  in  the  test 
string  now. 

Sires  in  the  Breese  farm  dairy  are 
Colantha  Denver  Champion,  a  39  lb. 
former  herd  sire  in  the  Bennet  and  Lat- 
zer  herd  at  Wellsboro,  Penn.,  and  B«ll 
Farm  Double  Sylvia,  a  29  lb.,  27,000  lb. 
son  of  Bell  Farm  King  Sylvia  out  of 
Inka  May  Sylvia.  Double  Sylvia  is  a 
double  grandson  of  Champion  Echo 
Sylvia  Pontiac,  one  of  the  great  proven 
sons  of  that  great  producer,  May  Echo 
Sylvia.  His  granddam  is  Susie  Abbe- 
kerk  Colantha,  an  1113  lb.  eleven-year- 
old  that  was  first  prize  A.  R.  cow  at 
the  1923  National  Dairy  Show. 

Milk  from  the  Breese  Farm  Dairy  is 
selling  in  Elmira  as  grade  A.  raw  Hol¬ 
stein  special  baby  milk,'  and  at  present 
is  selling  on  a  five  per  cent  per  quart 
Margin  over  grade  B  raw  and  pasteuriz¬ 
ed  milk.  Breese  Farm  advertises  its 
Holstein  milk  with  a  large,  flashing  elec- 
trjc  sign  located  in  the  business  center 
°f  the  city. 
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WhenTheyGoOnGrassO 

WhatThcn  f  1 


sm'';  J.!.. 


Grass  Alone  Won’t  Make  Milk 


Corn  Gluten  Feed  Is 
Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co. 
Clinton,  Iowa 

Com  Products  Refining  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago 

The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harber  Beach,  Michigan 
The  Keever  Starch  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Penick  &  Ford  Sales  CoM  Inc. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
A.  B.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Decatur,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 
Columbus,  Indiana 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle  Com 
Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the  Above  Named 
Manufacturers  Will  Supply  You. 

This  Book — FREE 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs.  ,A.I  Fill  Out  and 


208  S.  L^Salhfst?^  Chicago”,  Ill.  *pl.  Mail  This 

Please  mail  copy  of  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding" — FREE: 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D._ 
Town _ 


State 


I 

\ 

I 

I 

l 

I 

1 

□□E 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  a  Free  Copy  of  this 
very  helpful  book,  and  be  sure  to  give  the 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh.  G.  Van  Pelt ,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Very  soon  your  cows  will  go  to  fresh  pasture.  They 
like  it  and  it  stimulates  them.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  they  cannot  eat  enough  to  maintain  their 
condition  and  their  full  flow  of  milk  on  grass  alone. 

In  ioo  pounds  of  average  pasture  grass  there  is  3.7  pounds  of 
digestible  protein,  but  only  15.9  pounds  of  total  digestible  feed. 
That  is  not  enough.  Your  cows  would  have  to  eat  15010  170 
pounds  of  grass  a  day.  They  cannot  graze  or  hold  100  pounds. 

The  Voice  of  Authority 

By  Prof.  W.J.  Fraser,  Illinois  Experiment  Station:  ‘"It  would 
require  30  acres  of  pasture  to  support  an  ordinary  cow.  To  graze 
this  area  she  would  have  to  travel  30  miles  a  day  and  have  a  muzzle 
two  feet  wide." 

By  Prof.  Hopper,  Kentucky  Experiment  Station:  "I  clipped 
100  pounds  of  bluegrass  and  it  filled  three  gunny  sacks."-  A  cow 
cannot  hold  this  much  grass. 

Your  cows  will  go  right  on  making  milk  but  they  will  not  make 
it  all  out  of  grass.  They  will  draw  protein,  fat  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  own  bodies  to  fill  the  milk  pail.  They  will  get 
poor,  exhaust  themselves,  become  unprofitable  and  go  dry  weeks 
or  months  before  they  should. 

Give  your  cows  a  balanced  grain  mixture  with  their  grass.  Feed 
three  to  eight  pounds  daily  per  cow  according  to  yield.  Grass  is  laxative, 
therefore  you  should  avoid  laxative  concentrates.  The  following  ration  is 
one  of  the  best  you  can  feed: 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  300 pounds;  ground  com  300  pounds;  ground 
oats  zoo  pounds;  wheat  bran  zoo  pounds.  Start  this  ration  when  cows  go  to 
pasture  and  they  will  go  through  the  summer  and  into  the  fall — in  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  full  production. 

This  Valuable  Book  Free 

“The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding"  is  a  brand  new  book  of  64  pages.  It  gives 
you  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding.  It  will  help  you  to  make  more  money- 
day  in  and  day  out — summer  and  winter.  It  contains  28  rations  for  dairy 
cows,  steers,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 


cposgsfc 


Best/®''  30  Years 
for  Distemper,  Pink-Eye, 
Influenza,  Laryngitis. 
i  iCataarhal  Fever,  Epizootic 
Coughs  or  Colds. 

’  :°t::  Horses, 

MuleS  &  Dogs 

Spohn  Medical  Co 


GOSH  E.  N;  INO. 


DISTEMPER 

COMPOUND 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teat*,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25e  do*.  or  5  do*.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Grange 

Silos 

Before  buying 
ANY  silo,  be  sure 
to  get  OUR  new 
1926  Catalog. 

Prices  &  Terms 

/ 

on  request. 


GRANGE  SILO 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y, 


C  O  . 


after 


30 

Trial 


day 


K/foneticcnt 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
•pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month- -u 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog; 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box20-J  Bain  bridge,  N.Y. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  192f 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


i'THE  following  are  the  prices 
A  for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


The  Dairymen's  League  has  announced 
that  April  prices  will  toe  the  same  as  March 
prices  which  are  fisted  below. 

Up  to  time  of  going  to  press  the  Sheffield 
Producers’  Cooperative  had  not  met  to  de¬ 
termine  prices  and  we  are  therefore  repeat¬ 
ing  March  prices  until  further  notice. 


M 

E  »  — 

"  T3  4)  8 

£§  is  £d 

00  c  * 

SZ  u  O  o 

Class  °-J  wQ-  20 

1  Fluid  Milk.  . $2.80  $2.85  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  _  2.00  2.30 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ....  1.83 

2  B  Ice  Cream  .......  2.15 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.10 

S  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1.90 

8  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  .  2.00  2.00 

S  B  Milk  Powder  _ 2.00  1.95 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  SLUMPS  BADLY 

CREAMERY  Mar.  23 

SALTED  Mar.  23  Mar.  16  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .41% -42(4  43  -43(4  48(4-48% 

Extra  (92  sc)  41 /2-  42'/2-'  47%- 

84-91  score  ..39  -41  39/2-42(4  38  -47(4 

Lower  G’d’s  -38/2  -39  35  -37/2 

The  butter  market  is  on  the  skids  and 
the  downward  trend  that  has  prevailed 
of  late  continues  with  even  greater 
acceleration.  Supply  and  demand  are  at 


Highest  Priees  Paid  For 


FRESH  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


KRoms  Go. 

V  g/  Established  1893  J 

'821  GREENWICH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  nest  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


123  Acres,  $4000  Worth  Wood 
Equipped,  Only  $2000  For  All 

On  good  road;  near  schools  &  Churches,  80  acres  pro¬ 
ductive  fields,  easy  to  make  10-acre  trout  pond;  est.  1000 
cds.  wood  at  cd. ;  abundance  fruit;  hunting  &  fishing; 
pleasant  white  11-room  house  for  boarders,  overlooking 
beautiful  valley,  good  cellar  &  48  ft.  basement  barn. 
House  alone  worth  $3000.  Team  horses,  cows,  4  wagons, 
tools,  sleighs  thrown  in  if  settled  now,  ail  for  $2000, 
half  cash.  Details  pg.  25  big  new  Illus.  Catalog  money¬ 
making  farm  bargains.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R, 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Dutchess  Co.  Stream- View  Farm 
Horses,  Machinery,  9  Cows 

Hens,  hog,  etc.;  come  now  for  early  spring  planting  & 
substantial  income;  96  acres  near  live  RU  town,  milk 
&  cream  collected;  45  acres  for  good  crops,  springs  & 
brook-watered,  18  acres  woodland,  variety  fruit;  pleasant 
8-room  house  overlooking  valley;  good  cement-basement 
barn,  2-car  garage,  poultry  house.  Settling  affairs,  only 
$5000  for  all,  part  cash.  C.  D.  TOMPKINS,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


work  with  vengeance.  Receipts  are  that  with  so  much  poultry  on  hand  we  a.e 
running  considerably  ahead  of  last  year,  apt  to  see  a  very  sluggish  market  for  the 


stocks  running  30%  higher  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  Movement  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  has  not  been  over 
satisfactory  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  consumers  have  not  been  heavy 
buyers,  mainly  because  retailers  have 
not  modified  their  prices  in  line  with 
the  wholesale  market.  Chain  stores  are 
selling  fancy  butter  for  45_  and  47  cents, 
and  it  is  hoped  this  will  stimulate  buy¬ 
ing,  which  has  not  been  keeping  pace 
with  production. 

FRESH  CHEESE  WEAKER 


STATE  Mar.  23 

FLATS  Mar.  23  Mar.  16  1925 

Fresh  fancy  22(4-23  — -  -24(/a 

Fresh  av’ge  .21  -22  23</2-  26(4-27 

Held  fancy  ,  .27(4-29  27(4-29  26(4-27 

Held  av’ge  .  .26  -27  26  -  27  25(4-26 


The  cheese  market  has  apparently 
moved  in  sympathy  with  the  butter 
market  during  the  past  week,  especially 
on  fresh  goods.  This  is  true  of  both 
fresh  State  whole  milk  flats  and  fresh 
Wisconsin  cheese,  the  supply  of  which 
is  considerably  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 
Fancy  held  cheese  of  high  quality  is  a 
little  firmer  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  disposition  to  sell  which  may 
forecast  a  generally  weaker  trend.  As 
yet  prices  of  held  State  flats  have  not 
been  materially  affected  but  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  tone  of  the  market  continues,  we 
may  see  changes  in  the  price  columns 
by  the  time  our  next  report  comes  out. 

FANCY  EGGS  HIGHER 


NEARBY  Mar.  23 

WHITE  Mar.  23  Mar.  16  1925 

Selected  Extras  40-41  37  -  38  38-39 

Av'ge  Extras  ...38-39  25  -36  37- 

Extra  firsts  _ 34-37  33(4-34  34-36 

Firsts  . 32-33  32  -33  32-33(4 

Gathered  . 30-36  30  -34  30-35(4 

Pullets  . 32-33  — - —  29-29(/2 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 34-38  33  -35  35-37 


Fancy  eggs  have  gained  since  our  last 
report,  the  supply  being  actually  short 
of  market  demands  in  some  quarters. 
However,  the  percentage  of  real  fancy 
nearby  white  eggs  is  so  small  that  the 
price  on  these  marks  does  not  truly  in¬ 
terpret  the  actual  level  of  the  market. 
The  general  quality  of  the  majority  of 
the  receipts  is  running  poor,  indicating 
a  heavy  selection  for  incubators.  These 
intermediate  grades  that  are  arriving 
are  holding  their  own  but  are  not  be¬ 
ginning  to  meet  the  market  that  fancy 
qualities  are  capable  of. 

This  active  demand  in  the  market  is 
usual,  preceding  the  Jewish  and  Easter 
holidays.  On  top  of  this  there  has  been 
active  buying  for  export  to  Argentine. 
The  combination  of  these  circumstances 
has  given  us  a  good  market  and  inas¬ 
much  as  fancy  qualities  are  always  most 
in  demand,  we  have  the  resulting  high¬ 
er  prices.  Buying  for  cold  storage  has 
started.  Storage  packed  extras  are 
quoted  at  32)4  to  33)4,  with  extra  firsts 
31)4  to  32c. 

One  other  feature  of  the  market  at 
the  present  time  was  particularly  strong 
■position  of  brown  eggs,  especially  those 
that  are  closely  graded,  which  meet  very 
strong  demand.  The  present  market  is 
a  shining  example  of  what  grading  will 
do  to  a  man's  prices. 


LIVE  POULTRY  OVER- 
PLENTIFUL 


FOWLS 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  23 
Mar.  16  1925 

Colored  . 

Leghorns  . 

. 31-33 

34-35 

31-34 

30- 

28-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorns  . 

Broilers  . 

. 50-55 

34-40 

25-30 

50- 

36-40 

35-38 

45-60 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  noli- 
day,  Passover,  demanded  an  extra  sup¬ 
ply  of  poultry,  nevertheless  arrivals  were 
so  heavy  that  the  market  had  a  difficult 
time  to  handle  the  heavy  receipts.  All 
told  there  were  364  freight  cars  of  live 
poultry  listed  for  the  week  ending  March 
27th,  by  far  too  many  for  the  market  to 
handle  conveniently.  Most  of  this  poultry 
that  arrived  on  the  market  was  of  high 
cost,  considerably  above  the  buyer’s  idea 
of  values.  / 

The  express  market  was  a  minor  detail 
in  the  controversy  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
freight  market  entirely  dominated  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Fancy  fat  fowls,  ducks  and  geese 
were  most  in  demand.  However,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  receipts  were  good 
enough  to  class  as  such.  Any  marks  that 
had  failed  to  meet  the  market  requirements 
have  gone  “for  a  song.”  It  is  very  likely 


next  week  or  two.  Easter  will  of  course 
relieve  the  situation  to  some  extent  but 
in  the  face  of  such  heavy  supplies  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  will  see  any  added  strength 
to  the  market. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  16 

1925 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . . 

. 1.57(4 

1.63% 

1.65(4 

Corn  . 

. 723^ 

.77% 

1.10(4 

Oats 

. 39 

.40(4  .44/2 

Mar.  24 

CASH  GRAINS 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  16 

1925 

(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  ..1.87(4 

1.93% 

1-92(4 

Corn  No.  2  Yel. 

. 87(4 

•91% 

1.33 

Oats,  No.  2  ... 

.50 

.56 

FEEDS 

Mar.  21 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  13 

1925 

Grd  Oats  . . 

28.50  • 

37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

25.00 

24.00 

_ 20.00 

28.00 

30.00 

Stand’d  Mids  .. 

25.00 

25.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  .. 

_ 34.00 

32.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  .... 

_ 30.00 

30.00 

34.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .  .  .34.00 

35.50 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  ,. 

28.25 

39.00 

Yel  Hominy  . . . . 

_ 29.00 

28.25 

39.00 

Corn  Meal  .... 

_ 29.00 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  ... 

37.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . .  . 

_ 45.50 

47.00 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 34.00 

34.00 

40.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 36.50 

36.50 

42.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 38.50 

38.50 

44.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  .... 

44.00 

39.00 

POTATO  TREND  UPWARD 

1  he  trend  of  the  potato  market  seems 
to  be  upward.  The  market  is  firmer  and 
advices  from  various  quarters  indicate 
that  prices  are  strengthening.  On  March 
24,  States  in  bulk  per  180-pounds  were 
bringing  anywhere  from  $7.50  to  $8  with 
the  majority  of  the  sales  at  $7.75  for  the 
best  quality.  States  in  150-pound  sacks 
covered  a  range  of  from  $6.50  to  $7,  a 
few  going  as  high  as  $7.50.  Maines  in 
bulk  per  180-pounds  brought  anywhere 
from  $8  to  $8.50  with  a  few  fancy  lines 
going  slightly  higher.  The  market  is 
stronger  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the 
city,  due  to  the  fact  that  city  supplies  are 
ample  at  the  moment  to  meet  the  demand. 

Advices  from  a  number  of  points  in 
New  York  State  indicate  that  supplies  are 
being  reduced  rapidly.  Of  course,  when 
the  price  goes  high  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  extra  reserves  put  in  an  appearance. 
However,  it  is  a  fact  that  supplies  are 
short.  According  to  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  supplies  of. po¬ 
tatoes  available  for  sale  on  farms  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  March  1,  were  about  one  half 
as  large  as  a  year  ago.  Up  to  March  13, 
Pennsylvania  had  shipped  5,831  cars  com¬ 
pared  with  3,257  cars  up  to  the  same  time 
a  year  ago.  When  the  comparative  crops 
are  taken  into  consideration  a  good  esti¬ 
mate  is  possible  as  to  the  amount  of  stock 
back  in  the  country.  Another  indication 
that  the  supplies  hack  in  the  country  are 
short,  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  states  that  up  to  March 
13,  shipments  were  only  3%  less  than  a 
year  ago,  at  which  time  approximately 
24  of  the  crop  had  been  moved  to  market. 

The  first  advices  on  the  crop  prospects 
for  1926  have  been  made  available  by  the 
New  England  Crop  Reporting  Service, 
which  shows  that  the  8  major  late  crop 
producing  states  intend  to  plant  99 .7% 
as  many  as  last  year.  In  other  words 
the  1926  planting  will  be  only  a  fraction 
of  1%  below  last  year.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  planting  of  the  both  years  will  be 
about  the  same.  The  total  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  state  is  as  follows:  Maine  95%; 
New  York  99%;  New  Jersey  85%  ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  increase  slightly  with  104%; 
Michigan  100%;  Wisconsin*  107%; 
Minnesota  98%;  North  Dakota  95%. 
Other  states  that  have  reported  so  far 
as  Ohio  100%;  Indiana  99%;  Illinois 
103%;  South  Dakota  105%;  Nebraska 
102%;  Kansas  100%. 

Opinions  are  that  the  1925-26  potato 
deal  is  going  to  wind  up  strong.  Latest 
advices  state  that  it  will  be  the  last  week 
in  April  before  we  will  see  any  worth 
while  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Flori¬ 
da.  This  means  that  the  late  potato  deal 
is  going  to  hold  up  until  the  first  of 
May  anyway  and  from  these  opinions  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  season  will 
wind  up  a  strong  one. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

The  hay  market  has  turned  slightly 
better  of  late  with  $29  as  the  top  of  the 
market  for  timothy  No.  1.  Fancy  timo¬ 
thy  is  extremely  scarce.  The  demand 
on  top  grades  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  is 


very  good.  No.  2  timothy  on  March 
23rd  was  quoted  at  $26  to  $27;  No.  3„ 
$22  to  $24;  sample,  $14  to  $18;  timothy 
light  clover  mixed  No.  1,  $25  to  $27j 
No.  2,  $21  to  $23;  No.  3,  $19  to  $20, 
Mixed  hay  has  been  selling  anywhere 
from  $14  to  $24  a  ton  depending  on 
quality.  Alfalfa  still  hovers  around  $27 
to  $28;  oats  straw  is  bringing  from  $15 
to  $16  with  rye  at  $21  to  $22.  With  the 
coming  of  milder  weather  we  may  see 
some  improvement  in  the  value  of  State 
hay  when  Canadian  hay  begins  to  show 
up  at  a  disadvantage. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  been  very 
satisfactory  of  late,  especially  for  prime 
marks.  Fancy  veals  have  been  selling 
around  $16  but  stocks  that  would  class 
as  strictly  prime  have  been  bringing 
$16.50  to  $17.  Medium  qualities  and 
poor  qualities  have  been  quiet,  even 
tending  to.be  somewhat  easier. 

Live  hogs  have  been  meeting  a  good 
demand  in  a  steady  market.  Yorkers 
weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  sell¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $14.75  with  heavier 
weights  ranging  down  to  $13  per  hun¬ 
dred. 

Country  dressed  veal  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  quite  freely  and  in  view  of  a  dull 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  market 
have  not  been  selling  extremely  well. 
Quotations  for  choice  carcasses  are 
around  20c  but  most  of  the  business  is 
being  done  at  18c  to  19c  with  other  lines 
ranging  down  to  as  low  as  6c  for  small 
veals.  The  poorer  qualities  are  getting 
very  little  attention.  Dressed  hot  house 
lambs  are  in  heavy  supply.  The  top 
quotation  of  from  $10  to  $12  is  extreme 
and  only  reached  for  exceptionally  fancy 
marks.  Most  of  the  sales  are  at  from 
$6  to  $9  per-  head. 


Trend  of  the  Market 

Released  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Ex¬ 
clusively  for  American 
Agriculturist 

Prices  still  seem  to  go  down  more  easily 
than  they  move  up.  Hardly  anything  was 
much  more  than  holding-  it’s  own  as  a  class 
toward  the  end  of  March.  This  applies  to 
live  stock,  feed,  hay,  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Grain 
and  cotton  went  lower. 

Egg  markets,  while  showing  considerable 
irregularity,  have  generally  been  fairly  well 
maintained  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
March.  With  the  coming  of  spring  weath¬ 
er  in  many  sections  production  seems  to 
have  made  considerable  gain  and  is  now 
reported  as  heavier  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  while  throughout  February  and  the 
first  half  of  March  the  current  lay  was  less 
than  in  1925,  being  restricted  in  its  sea¬ 
sonal  gain  by  cold  weather  conditions. 

Butter  markets. declined  during  the  week 
ending  March  23,  with  little  confidence  pre¬ 
vailing.  Supplies  were  more  than  ample 
and  accumulations,  particularly  of  the  fin¬ 
er  grades  were  noted.  Receipts  at  the 
leading  terminal  markets  so  far  this  year 
have  averaged  about  2,000  tubs  heavief 
each  day  than  in  1925.  Foreign  markets 
were  firm  at  higher  prices  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  shipment  of  Argentine  due 
before  the  new  tariff  goes  into  effect  no 
further  imports  are  expected. 

Sacked  potatoes  jumped  20c-30e  per  100 
pounds  at  western  New  York  shipping 
points,  and  eastern  city  sales  averaged  well 
above  $4.50  per  100  pounds.  In  view  of  the 
shortage  of  old  potatoes,  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  South  have  increased  their  plantt 
ings  to  such  an  extent  that  the  commercial 
acreage  in  10  early  States  is  now  indicated 
as  9%  greater  than  last  season,  instead  of 
being  8%  lighter.  For  the  country  as  a. 
whole,  it  looks  as  if  potato  acreage  this 
year  will  be  about  4%  above  the  acreage 
grown  in  1925  and  3%  below  that  grown 
in  1924.  Indications  are  that  the  sweet 
potato  plantings  will  be  greatly  increased, 
particularly  in  the  important  commercial 
sections  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  Combined  shipments  of 
22  fruits  and  vegetables  filled  12,560  cars. 

The  grain  market  developed  considerable 
weakness  during  the  week  March  15-20  and 
prices  of  practically  all  grains  made  sharp 
declines.  The  unsettled  political  situation 
in  Europe  restricted  the  foreign  demand 
for  wheat  and  the  domestic  demand  was 
of  small  volume,  reflecting  the  limited  sales 
of  flour.  The  weather  during  the  week 
was  very  favorable  for  the  development  or 
the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  this  contributed  further  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  market.  Farmers  reported  to 
the  Department  an  intended  increase  of 
about  2  per  cent  in  the  total  spring  -wheat 
acreage  this  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  prices 
for  corn  farmers  apparently  are  expecting 
to  plant  about  as  much  corn  as  last  year. 
If  farmers  carry  out  their  reported  inten¬ 
tions  the  corn  acreage  of  the  country  wru 
be  reduced  only  about  100,000  acres.  If  rh* 
10  year  average  yield  of  corn  should  be 
obtained  about  2,782,000,000  bushels  or 
corn  would  be  produced  as  compared  Wftn 
2,901,000,000  bushels  in  1925  and  2,313,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1924. 


A  SUPERIOR  RUG  OF  GENUINE  CORK  LINOLEUM 


■^7  V  - 


Above:  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug,  No.  951 


Below:  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug,  No.  816 


Armstrong’s 

Linoleum 


THEN  WEAR - -  AND  WEAR- - 'AND  W  E  A  FO 


mencas  mos, 


BACK  in  those  days  when  flourished  the  red  plush 
furniture,  the  marble  top  tables,  antimacassars 
and  bric-a-brac  of  Mid-victorian  times,  preparing  a 
gelatin  dessert  required  much  skill  and  thought.  Fruit 
flavoring,  sugar  and  other  ingredients,  in  proper 
quantity,  had  to  be  added,  and  then  the  resulting 
dessert  often  was  disappointing. 

But  in  these  days  of  modern  efficiency  making  a 
Jell-O  dessert  is  a  pleasure.  Jell-O  is  so  easy  to  pre¬ 
pare,  that  by  following  the  simple  directions  on  each 
package  it  is  possible  to  make  a  variety  of  desserts 
and  salads.  Our  recipe  book  contains  many  econom¬ 
ical  recipes.  Write  us  for  it. 


THE  JELL-O  COMPANY  Inc.^LE  ROY,  NEW  YORK. 

©  1926  BY  THE  JELL-O  COMPANY.  Inc. 


.  ♦  and  Jane,  dear .  ♦  ♦  Jack  just  raved 

about  my  teeth.” 


i 


Remove  Those  Causes  of  Decay 


Save  yourself  the  embarrassment  so 
often  caused  by  poor  teeth.  Fight 
the  germs  of  tooth  decay. 


The  principal  ingredients  of 
Colgate’s  are  mild  soap  and  fine 
chalk,  the  two  things  that  dental 
authorities  say  a  safe  dental  cream 
should  contain.  The  combined 
action  of  these  ingredients  washes, 
polishes  and  protects  the  delicate 
enamel  of  your  teeth. 


Use  Colgate’s  Regularly 


Just  remember  that  beautiful, 
healthy  teeth  are  more  a  matter  of 
good  care  than  of  good  luck.  Use 
Colgate’s  after  meals  and  at  bed¬ 
time.  It  will  keep  your  teeth  clean 
and  gloriously  attractive. 


And  you’ll  like  its  taste  .  .  .  even 
children  love  to  use  it  regularly. 

Priced  right  too!  Large  tube  25c. 


“I  just  smiled  my  prettiest  smile  . . . 
and  let  him  rave.  I  could  have  said 
‘Of  course  I  have  beautiful  teeth . . . 
I’ve  used  Colgate’s  all  my  life’.  But 
I  didn’t  want  Jack  to  think  I  was  a 
living  advertisement  for  Colgate’s 
tooth  paste.” 

Beautiful  teeth  glisten  gloriously. 
They  compel  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  them.  And  there  is  health 
as  well  as  beauty  in  gleaming  teeth, 
for  when  they  are  scrupulously  kept 
clean,  germs  and  poisons  of  decay 
can’t  lurk  and  breed  around  them. 


Colgate’s  will  keep  your  teeth  scru¬ 
pulously  clean.  It  reaches  all  the 
hard-to-get-at  places  between  the 
teeth  and  around  the  edges  of  the 
gums,  and  so  removes  causes  of  tooth 
decay.  It  is  the  dependable  tooth 
paste  for  you  to  use. 


Here  are  children  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  using  Colgate’s  to 
fight  tooth  decay.  Colgate  co-operates  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  school  officials  and  health  authorities  in 
teaching  dental  hygiene. 


Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap— 25c 


Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc— 25c 


“Handy  Grip”  Shaving 
Stick— 35c 


Charmis 

Cold  Cream— 50c 


Cashmere  Bouquet 
Toilet  Water— $1.00 


Rapid-Shave 
Cream— 35c 


So  many  nice  things  are  made  by 


10c 


COLGATE  &.  CO.  Dept.  712 
581  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

PLEASE  send  me  samples  of  the  following  articles.  I  en¬ 
close  amount  in  stamps  shown  for  each  one  checked. 

D  Ribbon  Dental  Cream— 2c  □  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap— 4c 
□  Rapid-Shave  Cream— 4c 

Name 


R.D. 


Town 


State 


The 

man  who 
"couldn’t  smoke 
a  pipe” 
is  now 

a  P.  A.  fan! 


How  come  this  conversation 
about  you  "never  could  smoke  a 
pipe,”  how  come?  Must  have 
run  across  some  tobacco  that 
didn’t  set  well  with  your  smoke- 
appetite.  Anyway,  it  wasn’t  good 
old  P.  A. 

Just  forget  any  notion  you 
ever  had  about  you  "can’t  smoke 
a  pipe.”  Write  it  on  the  ice! 
Because — you  can  if  it’s  packed 
with  Prince  Albert.  And  how! 
You’ll  go  to  it  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  till  you  crawl  between  the 
sheets  at  night. 


Yes,  indeed!  Prince  Albert 
smokes  so  cool  and  sweet  and 
fragrant,  you’ll  feel  like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  has  suddenly  come  into 
money.  Sitting  pretty  and  no 
mistake.  Joy  by  the  bowlful. 
And  get  this:  P.  A.  can’t  nip 
your  tongue  or  parch  your 
throat.  The  Prince  Albert  proc¬ 
ess  fixes  that  for  all  time! 

So  .  .  .  get  yourself  a  jimmy- 
pipe  and  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince 
Albert  today.  Connect  up  with 
a  match.  Lean  back  and  watch 
the  clouds  roll  by. 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1 9  2  6 ,  R .  3.  Re ynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

New  York’s  Farm  Loan  Association  Officers  Meet  at  Springfield 


’'"THE  Presidents  and  Secretary-Trea-  of  farms  carrying  Federal  Farm  Loans 
-  surers  of  the  local  Farm  Loan  Asso-  and  we  find  that  the  appraised  value  runs 
ciations  of  New  York  State  recently  met  on  the  average  within  i  to  4%  of  the  sell- 


at  the  Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
About  ninety  men  of  the  New  York  locals 
inspected  the  band  for  the  first  time,  and 
discussed  the  problems  which  have  come 
up  in  their  local  associations  relative  to 
securing  loans  from  the  bank. 

President  Edward  H.  Thomson  told  the 
Presidents  and  Secretary-Treasurers  of 
the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  that 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
which  functions  for  the  Associations  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
is  in  splendid  condition  and  that  the  very 
small  number  of  farms  upon  which  it  has 
been  forced  to  foreclose,  have  been  charged 
off  against  surplus,  as  well  as  whatever 
•accrued  delinquent  interest  payments  there 
may  be. 

“Most  of  our  loans  run  34J/2  years,  the 
borrower  paying  1  %  each  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  interest  thereby  paying  off  the 
mortgage  in  this  period.  However,  nearly 
40%  of  our  loans  are  for  20  year  periods 
■and  in  many  instances  we  favor  this  type 
of  loan.  Many  farmers  when  told  that 
they  can  pay  their  loan  off  at  the  rate  of 
2%,  instead  of  1%,  are  indeed  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.” 

New  York’s  Loan  Associations 


ing  value.  Since  we  loan  only  47  to  48% 
of  the  sale  value  on  the  average,  these 
figures  show  that  the  borrower  is  getting 
an  equitable  and  just  appraisal  and  that  the 
public  is  being  fully  protected  in  the  bonds 
which  it  buys  and  which  are  backed  up  by 
the  massed  farm  mortgages. 

Now  A  Billion  Dollar  System 

“The  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have 
now  loaned  a  little  over  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  This  represents  loans 
to  over  a  third  of  a  million  farmers,  for 
the  average  loan  is  about  $3,000.  The 
farmers  now  own  over  97%  of  the  capital 


manager  of  Woodlands,  as  the  genial  host. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  officers  of 
the  Association  except  that  Mr.  John  S. 
Clark,  manager  of  Caumsett  Farm,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  was  made  vice-president  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Shaw, 
now  at  Langwater  Farms,  North  Easton, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  sale 
of  Guernsey  milk  to  a  very  discriminat¬ 
ing  trade  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Tar¬ 
bell  was  enthusiastic  for  a  flat  member¬ 
ship  fee  in  the  State  Association,  claim¬ 
ing  it  would  tend  to  make  the  Associa¬ 
tion  more  democratic,  and,  with  individ¬ 
ual  voting,  develop  more  personal  interest. 


of  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  which  This^change  is  one  of  the  questions  to  be 
now  exceeds  $50,000,0^0,  so  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  System  is  truly  a  farmers’ 
finance  system.  There  are  more  than  four 
thousand  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions,  such  as  are  represented  here  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  these  asso¬ 
ciations  have  their  own  charter,  elect  their 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use.' 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  50  Year*, 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES: 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  teils  all  about  Pains' 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  TREE  TO  YOU  witli 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER.' 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY,  j 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS  i 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Eat.  184a  t 

252  (Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


voted  on  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  in  Albany  on  April  23rd. 

Mr.  Rikert,  Business  manager  of  the 
State  Association,  and  Mr.  Westover,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Lounsbury  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  spoke  at  the  meeting.  A  cup  will 


the  risks  which  originate  in  their  local 
area.” 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  officers  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  these  local  officers 
from  New  York  also  met  the  officials  of 
The  officers  congratulated  the  New  York  *be  bederal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  for 
delegation  upon  the  fact  that  New  York  *be  ^aw  wb^cb  was  aPProved  March  1923 
has  five  of  the  ten  local  associations  which  nRde  the  officers  of  the  twelve  Land  Banks 
received  the  greatest  number  of  applica-  °  ,rs  a^so  tbe  Intermediate  Credit 
tions  for  loans  during  the  last  year.  These  ®anbs'  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 


own  officers,  appraise,  approve  or  reject  be  offered  by  Westchester  again  this  year 


for  production  in  the  single  letter  classes 
A  hearty  spirit  of  appreciation  was  ex¬ 
pressed  for  Mr.  Jones  and  Woodlands 
Farm  as  the  best  meeting  Westchester 
ever  had  was  brought  to  a  close. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

local  associations  are  composed  of  the  of  credit  was  made  possible  through  T3UBLIC  sales  are  in  full  blast,  with  one 

farmers  living  within  the  vicinity  of  !be  act*on  of  tbe  67th  Congress,  follow-  to  three  some  days  in  this  month. 

Rochester,  Watertown,  Syracuse,  North  in*=  a&ricuHbii  al  depression  which  be-  Hogs  and  cows  bring  good  prices  and  some 
Rose  and  Mount  Morris.  Two  of  the  ^an  ’n  I?20-  Many  of  the  banks,  par-  implements  sell  very  well.  Grade  cows 
New  York  Associations  also  stand  well  tictdarly  L  the  rural  sections,  had  become  which  have  had  one  test  for  T.B.  sell  up 
up  toward  the  lead  in  the  total  amount  so  c^°Sged  or  choked,  with  slow  moving  to  $140,  with  calves  by  their  sides, 

of  loans  outstanding,  the  business  amount-  or  ,/r°ze.n  ^cultural  paper  that  some  Horses  do  not  sell  as  high  as  one  would 

ing  to  about  one  million  dollars  for  each.  ffthod  had  to  ,be  dev*s<-d  which  would  think  considering  that  they  are  not  being 
“The  Springfield  Bank  is  congratuLt-  ta  'e  ca^e  °f  aSncultural  loans  which  run,  rajsed  to  any  extent  in  this  section,  de- 
ing  itself  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  ap-  th1e_  short  tu/n  over  of  industry  pending  almost  entirely  on  western  horses 


praisals  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
and  checked  by  representatives  of  this 
bank,”  President  Thomson  told  the  visi¬ 
tors.  “We  have  recently  completed  a 
study  of  selling  prices  of  a  large  number 


ADVICE 

that  saves  money  in 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  real  comfort,  un¬ 
usual  convenience  and 
genuine  economy — stop  at 
the  Martinique — no  New 
York  Hotel  offers  more  to 
the  conservative  visitor  who 
demands  clean,  comfortable 
accommodations  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices— rates  start  at 
$2.50  per  day. 

— Take  our 
advice.  Inves¬ 
tigate!  We’ll 
welcome  you — 
and  do  our  best 
to  prove  it! 

A.  E.  Singleton 
Resident  Manager 

ftfotei 

MARTINIQUE 

flffiliatai  with  Hotel  MSI/pin 

STREETS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


or  retail  business,  but  over  a  longer 
period  commensurate  with  the  business  of 
agriculture.  To  do  this,  the  Federal  In¬ 
termediate  Credit  Banks  were  given  two 
major  functions:  (1)  to  furnish  credit  to 
the  individual  farmers  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  and  for  a  length  of  time  suf¬ 
ficient  to  grow,  harvest  and  market  his 
regular  crops,  and  in  an  orderly  manner, 
or  to  establish  a  herd  of  live  stock  and 
repay  the  loan  from  the  sale  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  or  increase  such  live  stock;  (2)  to 
furnish  adequate  and  disinterested  financ- 


shipped  here. 

Snow  is  nearly  all  gone  from  the  fields 
and  roads  all  in  fair  shape.  Movings  will 
begin  in  two  weeks,  as  tenants  are  anxious 
to  get  located  as  early  as  possible. 

Wheat  has  been  largely  marketed,  and 
corn  and  oats  are  being  hauled  to  mar¬ 
ket  where  tenants  are  leaving  farms ; 
otherwise  these  grains  will  be  held  until 
May  or  June. 

Some  work  is  being  done  in  orchards 
and  on  grape  vines,  when  the  weather  is 


mg  to  cooperative  associations  composed  suitable  for  such  work, 
of  persons  engaged  in  producing,  or  pro-  Many  carloads  of  cinders  have  been 
during  and  marketing,  staple  agricultural  hauled  onto  farms  to  make  roads,  lanes 
products  m  the  shape  o(  direct  loans  or  or  for  concreting.  They  are  to  be  had 
advances  to  such  cooperative  on  security  merely  for  unloadi 

ot  warehouse  receipts  covering  such  pro-  ^  ,  „  _  . 

Testing  cows  for  T.B.  will  likely  be¬ 
gin  in  Union  County  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  to  finish  the  townships,  all  of  which 
are  signed. 

There  are  a  few  farms  not  rented  for 
1926,  and  some  good  ones. 

Prices :  wheat,  $1.60.  Corn,  $.70.  Oats, 
$.40.  Hens,  $.25.  Eggs,  $.28.  Veal 


ducts  in  storage 

Other  Subjects  Discussed 


Other  subjects  discussed  during  the  two 
days  were:  “How  to  Get  New  Business” 
by  A.  M.  Seymour,  Copenhagen ;  “How 
Can  the  Bank  Best  Help  the  Association,” 

by  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton;  “Some  of  the  w  _ 

Difficulties  of  the  Would-Be-Borrower,”  caives,  $.11.  Pork,  $.18 
by  B.  G.  Mclntire;  “Inspection  and  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Loans,”  by 
Horatio  W.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Poughkeepsie; 

“The  Association’s  Responsibility  in  the 
Collection  of  Installments,”  by  Harry  C. 

Baldwin,  Ithaca;  “Our  Collection  Prob¬ 
lems,”  by  J.  J.  Merriman,  Springfield; 

“The  Handling  of  Foreclosed  Farms,”  by 
Clyde  F.  Fish,  Jamestown;  “The  Asso¬ 
ciation  Appraisal  Work,”  by  C.  R.  White, 

Ionia,  and  “Some  of  our  Problems,”  by 
C.  R.  Treat,  Orange,  Conn. 


Roofing  9 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  j&S* 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  1 1  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  24  Middletown,  0. 


um 


PATEN  S 

Time  counts  fn  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  Write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful. 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis¬ 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-E,  Security  Bank  Building 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington  D  G 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 
FRIEND  WHO  YOU 
T  H  I  N  K  WOULD 
MAKE  A  GOOD 
AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  FIELD- 
MAN  WRITE  ME 
ABOUT  HIM. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Burtt  Dairy  Farms  For  Rent 

AT  ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

The  Seat  of  Cornell  University 
Ideally  located,  two  miles  south  of 
Ithaca,  near  Buttermilk  Falls  on  improv¬ 
ed  road.  These  farms  of  about  140  acres 
are  very  fertile  and  productive.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  producing  milk  and 
for  retail  milk  business. 

EIGHT  ROOM  HOUSE 

Has  all  modern  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  spring  water  and  electric  lights.  Cow- 
barn  for  24  cows.  James  Equipment. 
Drinking  Cups  for  every  cow.  Abundance 
of  spring  water  for  every  animal.  Tw6 
good  silos  16  feet  by  30  feet  each.  Horse 
Barn,  Garage,  Ice  House,  Root  Cellar, 
Hen  House,  Tool  House.  New  Milk  Room 
completely  equipped  with  Boiler,  Washer 
Sterilizer,  Bottler,  Refrigerator,  etc.  All 
practically  new'.  Every  building,  includ¬ 
ing  silos  and  root  cellar  electrically 
lighted. 

Possession  Given  April  20 

Open  for  inspection  every  day  except 
Sunday. 

This  is  a  very  unusual  opportunity  for  A 
real  Dairyman 

BURTT  BROS. 

Route  No.  5  -  1 


Westchester  Guernsey  Breeders 
Have  Annual  Meeting 

'  I  'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  place  at  Woodlands  Farm, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  with  W.  B.  Jones, 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenient  coupon  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


- -=-"===-=-=-====z=====z~:  COUPON 

Make  of  Car  . .  Cylinders. 

Name  of  town  where  used,  and  if  truck,  how  used  . . .. 

Your  name  . 

Address  and  Grange  ....... . . . 


.  Year. 


.Type. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  cf  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can’t 
ireeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  li  Unadilla,  N.Y« 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt, 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 


Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


""'ll 

mu" 


mill,  'Iitriiii’liritii 
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METAL  SI1*0 


For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  sto  od  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro - 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER-  IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Guarantee  t 
Orders  received  now — for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lowet 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  M  London.  Ohio,  Eat.  1904 


cows  an  hoar— easy.  Coats 
to  Install.  Easy  to  clean, 
tbe  human  way— easy  on. 
cows.  30  D*y3  Trial-- 
Year  Guarantee --Cash 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  t« 
pay.  Write  for  FREl 
BOOK,  ‘‘How  to  Jud*< 
Milkers^  Get  yours  now 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 611  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


*  BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in 
the  largest  show  rings,  they  are  always 
winners.  “Knollwood”  represents  -  the 
best  in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS 
Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Paint  Saves  Money 

Protects  Machinery?  and  Buildings 


T  AST  winter,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  retiring  from  active  life,  held 
a  public  sale  of  his  live  stock  and  farm 
implements.  Among  the  articles  sold  was 
a  grain  self-binder  that  was  knocked  down 
at  just  five  dollars  less  than  he  had  paid 
for  it  more  than  fifteen  years  before. 

Add  to  this  five  dollars’  difference  the 
cost  of  oil  and  small  repairs,  and  we  find 
that  this  farmer  still  paid  only  a  very 
small  sum  for  the  use  of  the  binder  in  the 
annual  harvest  season  during  all  these 
years. 

In  another  section  of  the  same  state,  an¬ 
other  farmer,  at  a  closing-out  sale  of  his 
stock  and  goods,  actually  sold  for  more 
than  he  paid  two  implements  that  he  had 
bought  second-hand  a  few  years  before 
that  time,  and  these  machines  had  been 
used  for  a  total  of  about  twenty  years. 

Granted  that  the  original  prices  paid  for 
these  implements  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
ago  was  much  lower  than  the  prices  of 
these  same  implements  today,  when  pur¬ 
chased  new,  it  is  still  remarkable  that  they 
brought  the  prices  that  were  paid. 

Good  Care  and  Paint 

The  reason  that  these  implements  sold 
so  well,  despite  their  age,  was  that  they 
were  in  first-class  condition,  and  their 
condition  was  due  to  proper  handling,  good 
care  and  above  all,  shelter  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  when  they  were  not  in  use. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  came  across 
a  grain  binder  standing  in  a  comer  of  a 
field  where  it  had  been  left  after  the  grain 
in  that  field  had  been  cut  last  summer.  It 
had  no  shelter  whatever. 

No  farm  implement  can  stand  such 
treatment  for  any  length  of  time  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  a  few  3rears  from  now 
this  binder  will  not  bring  much  of  a  price, 
provided  there  is  anything  left  of  it  to 
sell  but  scrap  iron.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  by  any  means.  Thousands  of  similar 
cases  may  be  found  scattered  over  the 
land. 

Protect  Your  Investment 

The  implements  on  a  farm  represent  a 
certain  investment  and  it  certainly  pays 
to  protect  that  investment  and  to  make 
it  earn  dividends  for  as  many  years  as 
possible.  It  should  be  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  way  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
implements  is  to  give  them  proper  care 
and  handling,  and  good  shelter  when  not 
in  use. 

It  is  mighty  good  judgment  and  sound 
farm  economics  to  spend  money  for  a 
machine  shed.  Such  a  structure  will  pay 
its  cost  about  as  soon  as  any  other  build¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  Sun  and  wind,  rain  and 
snow  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  they 
have  no  beneficent  effect  on  the  farm 
machines. 

And  when  it  comes  to  good  care,  oil  and 
paint  will  do  much  to  insure  a  longer  term 
of  usefulness  to  the  life  of  the  imple¬ 
ments. — W.  C.  Muilenburg. 


Paint  Is  Streaked 

We  had  a  bed  room  painted  a  dark  green. 

I  have  painted  it  a  French  gray  and  it  is 
so  streaky  I  can  hardly  stand  it.  What 
shall  1  do  to  make  it  look  nice! 

SIMPLY  give  it  more  coats.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  cover  a  dark  color  with  a 
lighter  one,  and  nearly  always  requires 
two  coats  and  usually  three  coats  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  nice  job.  Even  more  might 
be  required  if  the  grey  paint  is  mixed 
too  thin. — I.  W.  D. 


Trouble  With  Radio  Aerial 

Recently  we  Installed  a  two-tube  receiv¬ 
ing  set,  and  put  up  90  feet  of  aerial  with 
30  feet  of  No.  14  Insulated  wire  leading 
down  to  the  lightning  arrester.  The  set 
worked  well  for  a  time  but  soon  went  dead. 
In  testing  out  the  set  to  find  the  trouble, 
we  took  the  aerial  down  at  end  nearest 
tie  set  and  ran  it  slanting  down  to  the 
seA,  leaving  the  30  feet  of  lead-in  off,  and 
find  it  works  much  better  this  way.  In 
order  to  get  the  aerial  up  higher  and  more 
out  of  the  way,  we  now  wish  to  erect  it 
on  the  30-foot  standards  at  both  ends. 


What  length  should  we  have  the  aerial 
between  insulators  which  will  make  It  ap¬ 
proximately  what  we  have  now?  In  other 
words,  does  the  lead-in  constitute  part  of 
the  aerial  or  does  the  aerial  Include  only 
the  length  of  wire  parallel  to  the  ground? 
What  length  of  aerial  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  a  small  set  like  this? 

The  trouble  when  our  set  went  dead 
seemed  to  be  In  the  lightning  arrester.  At 
least  It  worked  only  when  the  arrester  was 
wired  out.  The  machine  quit  working  after 
a  light  shower,  and  every  shower  seemed 
to  affect  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  water 
affecting  a  lightning  arrester  in  this  way? 
We  are  2‘/a  miles  from  nearest  telephone 
and  high  line  and  so  are  not  troubled  with 
interference  from  these  sources.  Any  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  appreciated. — J.  D.  M. 

TTIE  length  of  the  aerial  for  a  receiv- 
ing  set  includes  the  lead-in  or  ver¬ 
tical  wire  as  well  as  the  horizontal  part, 
and  in  fact  the  length  of  the  ground 
wire  from  the  set  to  where  it  actually 
makes  contact  with  the  earth  also  should 
be  included.  Your  aerial  as  arranged 
at  an  angle  would  have  a  length  of 
about  95  feet,  and  to  have  the  same 
length  when  the  aerial  is  raised  to  both 
standards  again,  you  would  have  a  65- 
foot  horizontal  section  along  with  your 
30-foot  lead-in. 

The  exact  length  of  aerial  to  use  with 
any  particular  set  will  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  design  of  the  set  and  on 
the  coils  and  condensers  used.  How¬ 
ever,  your  90  feet  horizontal  and  30 
feet  lead-in  will  probably  be  nearer  right 
than  the  65  feet  and  30  feet  you  have 
in  mind.  And  I  think  your  trouble  is 
due  either  to  the  way  your  lead-in  is 
brought  to  your  set  or  to  a  faulty  light¬ 
ning  arrester.  You  should  have  a  good 
insulator  at  each  end  of  your  horizon¬ 
tal  wire,  then  have  a  soldered  joint 
where  your  lead-in  attaches  to  the  aer¬ 
ial,  and  if  possible  not  have  the  lead- 
in  come  closer  than  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  house  wall  until  it  reaches  the 
high  grade  insulator  which  carries  it 
through  the  window  casing  or  sash. 
Nor  should  it  come  close  to  a  tree  and 
especially  to  a  tin  roof,  gutter,  down 
spout,  or  chimney.  Even  dry  wood 
will  absorb  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
signal,  and  very  much  more  so  when 
the  wood  is  wet. 

Trouble  With  Lightning  Arrester 

Your  lightning  arrester  trouble  is  not 
at  all  unusual.  The  points  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  lightning  arrester  must  be  very 
close  together  to  be  effective  for  light¬ 
ning  protection,  and  any  dust  or  water 
getting  between  the  points  short  cir¬ 
cuits  the  set  and  simply  lets  the  radio 
signals  go  directly  to  the  ground  in¬ 
stead  of  first  going  through  the  receiv¬ 
ing  set.  The  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case 
is  to  see  that  points  are  clean  and  dry 
and  the  proper  distance  apart  for  that 
arrester,  3/32  to  1/8-inch  being  about 
the  ordinary  distance.  If  the  lightning 
switch  is  not  of  the  weather  protected 
type,  trouble  can  often  be  prevented  by 
slipping  a  small  tin  funnel  over  the  lead- 
in  wire  just  above  the  lightning  pro¬ 
tector  and  then  taping  the  joint  between 
spout  and  lead-in  wire  so  as  to  make  a 
water-tight  joint.  This  will  keep  the 
water  which  runs  down  the  lead-in  wire 
from  getting  into  the  lightning  arrester, 
and  also  will  prevent  sleet  and  ice  from 
bridging  over  the  arrester,  and  will 
help  to  give  stronger  signals.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  funnel  does  not 
touch  any  part  of  the  lightning  arrester 
or  of  the  house. — I.  W.  D. 


“Dairy  Farm  Devices”  Extension 
Bulletin  47,  published  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture  contains 
some  valuable  information  about  build¬ 
ing  a  safe  bull  pen,  breeding  crates,  de¬ 
horning  stocks,  and  shipping  crates.  It 
also  gives  directions  for  bulifiing  a  load¬ 
ing  chute,  watering  troughs  and  other 

dairy  farm  equipment. 

*  *  * 

A  good  laugh  and  a  long  sleep  are  the 
best  cures  in  the  doctor’3  book — Pro¬ 
verbs  of  Ireland. 
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Built  of  the  finest 
materials 

•A, 

Globe  Silos  are  made  of  sprue* 
and  fir.  Because  of  this,  they 
last  over  a  generation.  TTia 
extension  roof,  an  exclusive 
Globe  feature,  reduces  cost  per 
ton  capacity.  Heavy  matching 
of  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  in¬ 
sure  absolute  air  -  tightness? 
Increases  value  of  farm.  For 
durability,  convenience  and 
economy,  you  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  silo.  Write  today  for  our 
catalog  and  price-list ;  silosi 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Be]  F  Unadilla,  New  Tori 


SILO 

FILLER 


Broke  all  Power  Records 
at  UNIVERSITY  TESTS 


\  Rgy  I h  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per  hour 
>  mMw  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  H-  P.  per  ton  cut 
f  -elevating  35  feet  and  running  only  465  R.  P.  M.  Th* 
r  ! oicest  pouter  of  any  cutter  in  the  test  This  is  positive 
proof  of  our  claims  of  Big  Capacity  ••Low  Speed  It  will  do  as 
well  on  your  farm. 

An  all  seed  machine-unbreakable  steel  flywheel-afl  gean  run¬ 
ning  in  oil-simple— sturdy-safe-requires  no  man  at  teed 
tabte-Cylindcr  and  Flywheel  types.  Write  for  Catalog, 

GEHL  EROS.  MFG.  CO. 

[  429  So.  Water  St,  West  Bend,  Wu. 


FENCING 


Wa  manufacture  a  read* 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  Inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Bed  —  or  Plain  —  made  !£ 
3.  or  4  ft  heights.  For  chickens,  farnu,  yards  and  lawafc 


f 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highway*, 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  BURLINGTON,  R.  JU 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained,  Swolle* 
fig  Tendons,  Ligaments  or  Muscles.  Stops  th* 

1 1  lameness  and  pals  from  a  Splint,  Side  Boo* 

B  1  or  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair  gonn 

and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a  bottle  si 
druggists  or  delivered.  Describe  your  ease  f* 
fin®  special  Instructions,  and  interesting  hors* 

fiL-JP  Book  2  K  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Ine.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Masfc 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


—PIGS  FOR  SAL  E — 96 

irniWr  PIOQ  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
.iLiLril'iU  riuO  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chest® 
is,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old; 
75  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  too 
d  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  nrw 
isters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  • 

nping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  « 
icr  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  a* 
x  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 

LUX,7  eii206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS; 
Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

130— FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 130 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  BerUsna* 
ss,  all  good  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating  pisl 
to  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  eacn. 

!0  30  Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 

to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each;  and  20  Pure  Bred  YorksWrf 

to  7  weeks  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  ***** 

i,  $T  each.  „  ,  , 

>■  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
charge  for  shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Q*.P*» 
3  if  not  satisfactory,  have  them  returned  at  my 
se.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

LTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS,  Tel.  005* 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
’  C«  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
'■who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
iWhite  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tried  ma::y 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  I  used  two  50c  packages, 
raised  300  white  Wyandottes  and 
never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
giving  the  medicine  and  my  chickens 
are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

^  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
White  Diarrhea  (Coccidiosis)  is 
loused  by  a  protozoal  organism  of 
microscopic  size  which  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of 
diseased  birds  and  enormous  numbers 
are  discharge''  with  the  droppings. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of 
White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it 
kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Remember, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some 
infected  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few 
infect  your  entire  flock.  Prevent  it. 
Give  Walko  in  all  drinking  water  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose 
pne  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  be¬ 
fore.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
.a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
;and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.”  _ 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
clucks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  .king 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
fOO  thrift}'-,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  RemeC  entirely  at  our  risk — 
postage  prepaid — io  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking 
water  an'  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick"where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact, 
i^ou  run  no  risk.  Wc  guarantee  to 
refund  your  mor  y  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  & 
Johnson  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Ahl<ER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

^-end  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  J  $1 
umormcal  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
'arrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
‘  your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund 
y  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
«nclosmg  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

eck  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name 

Town  . . . . 

State  . v'v’fi . . 

ivaiiiM  t*  ln  s<*uare  indicating  size  package 
imp  fi,- ‘ ,  ,var2e  package  contains  about  two  and 
ii rd  times  as  much  as  small. 


Where  Chicks  Go  Wrong 

Kindness  Sometimes  Kills 
By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


(19)  39: 


L.  H.  Hiscocr 


IT  might  be  much 

easier  to  find  a 
needle  in  the  proverbial  straw  stack  than 
to  put  one’s  finger  on  the  various  varieties 
of  calamities  that  can  befall  any  given 
flock  of  young  chicks.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  trying  periods  I  ever  went 
through  here  in  the  poultry  business  was 
a  spring  six  years  ago  when  I  managed 
to  pile  up  a  loss  of  almost  three  hundred 
chicks  simply  because  I  was  trying  to  be 
too  careful  with  them. 

As  a  great  many  chicks  are  received 
parcel  post  it  seems  worth  while  to  men¬ 
tion  one  of  these 
accidents  with  a  few 
of  the  details.  In 
this  particular  case 
I  had  a  brooder 
stove  that  was  not 
working  just  right, 
and  two  hundred 
chicks  arrived  in  the 
mail  before  it  was 
fully  adjusted. 
Thinking  to  do  these 
young  chicks  a  real 
kindness,  especially 
as  the  day  was  raw  and  cold,  I  took  the 
chick  boxes  and  placed  them  on  the  flat 
top  of  an  old  Cornell,  Gasoline  brooder; 
there  was  heat  under  this  table-like  plat¬ 
form,  and  I  felt  sure  it  would  keep  the 
chicks  very  comfortable  until  the  time 
when  I  could  put  them  in  their  own 
brooder  house. 

Do  Not  Apply  Heat  Under  Chicks 

A  few  hours  later  I  had  smoothed  out 
the  difficulties  with  the  heat  in  the  pros¬ 
pective  home  of  these  chicks ;  so  I  got 
the  boxes  and  carried  them  over  to  their 
home.  When  I  took  the  covers  off  the 
boxes  there  were  about  twenty-five  still 
alive  out  of  two  hundred!  Feeling  the 
warmth  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  they 
had  struggled  madly  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  had  suffocated  in  the  riot. 
From  the  standpoint  of  prosperity  I  might 
far  better  have  left  those  same  boxes 
out  in  a  nice  big  snow-drift.  The  heat 
young  chicks  generate  in  a  chick  box  is 
sufficient;  keep  them  in  a  fairly  cool  place, 
and  never  apply  heat  directly  to  any  part 
of  the  box  while  the  chicks  are  in  it. 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case  of  how 
chicks  go  wrong,  but  it  is  typical  of  those 
tragedies  that  overtake  the  little  fellows. 
Often  they  are  the  results  of  overzeal,  and 
again  they  are  the  result  of  pure  careless¬ 
ness.  In  general  these  troubles  arise  from 
feeding,  housing,  ventilation,  heating  (both 
over  and  underheating)  and  disease.  The 
general  goat  for  all  of  these  ailments  is 
generally  the  man  or  firm  from  whom 
you  bought  the  stock.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  not  poor  chicks  sold  in  this 
world,  and  that  there  are  no  chicks  sold 
that  are  disease  free.  I  do  say  that  it  pays 
to  buy  from  reliable  breeders  and  hatch¬ 
eries  because  the  very  existence  of  these 
firms  and  individuals  rests  on  their  honesty 
and  integrity. 

If  chicks  from  these  people  arrive  in 
good  condition,  meet  with  your  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  you  take  them  out  of  the  boxes, 
then  the  death  rate  from  then  on  rests 
entirely  on  your  shoulders;  the  breeder 
is  immune  from  the  actions  and  re-actions 
of  their  vitality.  If  they  grow  up  Barred 
rocks  instead  of  Anconas,  you  have  cause 
for  adjustment,  especially  if  you  have 
ordered  the  former,  but  so  far  as  their 
vitality  is  concerned  from  the  time  you  ac¬ 
cept  them,  their  future  vitality  is  up  to 
you.  If  they  go  wrong,  you  are 
responsible. 

Do  Not  Feed  Them  Too  Soon 

Probably  more  chicks  are  killed  through 
improper  feeding  than  in  any  other  single 
cause  that  contributes  to  the  annual  chick 
death  rate  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
wrong  feeding,  a  sure  death  and  harmful 
method,  is  feeding  chicks  when  they  are 
too  young.  When  a  chick  hatches  it 
absorbs  or  takes  into  its  body,  the  yolk 


of  the  egg.  There  is 
enough  food  in  this 
yolk  to  carry  any  chick  about  seventy 
hours,  and  if  the  bird  is  fed  too  soon 
after  hatching,  the  absorption  process  is 
seriously  inter  f erred  with,  the  yolk  being 
left  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  chick.  The 
first  good  rule  in  feeding,  then,  is  never 
to  feed  chicks  unless  they  are  about  fifty 
hours  old,  and  no  harm  will  result  if  they 
do  not  receive  food  until  they  are  sixty 
hours  old.  In  this  connection  a  word  of 
caution  is  necessary:  if  you  are  receiving 
chicks  by  parcel  post,  some  or  all  of  this 
same  fifty  hours  may  have  elapsed. 
Hatchers  are  very  glad  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  time  and  hour  of 
hatches;  you  should  make  use  of  this  in¬ 
formation  because  of  its  importance  as 
bearing  upon  the  first  feeding  of  young 
chicks. 

Feed  Small  Amounts  Often 

This  bring  us  to  actual  feeding.  In 
general  chicks  should  be  fed  little  and 
often  at  the  start  and  the  amount  increased 
as  they  develop.  A  hungry,  spry  chick  is 
generally  a  healthy  one;  an  overfed  chick 
is  usually  dumpy  and  a  poor  grower.  A 
chick  that  receives  too  much  grain  gets  a 
poor  start  in  life;  his  organs  are  delicate, 
and  he  is  not  capable  of  grinding  up  too 
much  of  this  heavy  feed.  A  good  ration 
for  chicks,  therefore  will  include  mash 
and  grain. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go  into 
all  the  details  of  the  various  chick  rations 
that  are  used  successfully  the  country  over. 
I  think  that  perhaps  some  of  the  most 
simple  and  easy  rations  to  obtain  are  the 
easiest  ones  for  farmers  to  use.  Not  a 
great  many  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  recommended 
some  rations  in  which  eggs  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  food,  and  as  the  chick  is  hatch¬ 
ed  from  an  egg  it  seems  as  if  eggs  should 
contain  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to 
produce  growth. 

Mixture  No.  1:  Johnny  cake  composed 
of  the  following :  one  dozen  eggs  or  one 
pound  sifted  beef  scrap  to  io  pounds  of 
corn  meal :  add  enough  milk  to  make  a 
pasty  mash,  and  i  tablespoon  of  baking 
soda. 

Mixture  No.  2:  Dry  bread  crumbs  with 
ground  hard  boiled  eggs,  shells  and  all, 
making  one  fourth  of  the  mixture  eggs, 
or  using  rolled  oats  instead  of  the  bread 
crumbs. 

Feed  which  ever  one  of  these  mixtures 
you  use  five  times  daily  for  the  first  week, 
then  gradually  substitute  for  one  or  two 
feeds  a  mixture  of  good  grade  fine  chick 
( Continued  on  page  20) 


Get  busywithyour 
SPRINKLING 

CAN  * 


/ 


Spring  is  tKe  rime  to  clean 
up  and  disinfect. 

Time  to  get  busy  with  the 
sprinkling  can  charged  with 
a  solution  of  Dr,  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  poultry- 
house — in  the  nests,  roosts,  \ 
floors.  Spray  it  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  to  kill  the  mites. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  cow 
barns,  in  the  pig-pens,  sinks, 
drains  and  closets — wherever 
there  is  filth  or  a  foul  odor.  , 
It  kills  the  disease  germs,  J 
keeps  everything,  everywhere, 
healthful  and  clean-smelling, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DRiHESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


BLUE  HEN  BROODERS 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User 
Agents 
Plan 


mean  healthier  chicks — 
because  they  eliminate 
deadly  floor  drafts;  less 
cost — because  of  their 

specially  -  const  ructed, 
large-magazine  stove 
less  labor — be¬ 
cause  their  auto¬ 
matic  controls 
always  work.  •  $21.00 

Larger  &  Heavier 
—yet  cheaper—  y 
a  20% 

extra  value 

Send  for  our  Free 
’26  Blue  Hen  Book 
of  Facts  showing 
you  why. 

I  IMPACTED  UCC  nn  880  E.  Janet  Road 
LAnuAOlcn  MiD.  UU.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Poultry  Appliances 

0or  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaea,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab- 
or-saving,moncy-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Parks  BARRED  ROCKS,  White  K  “ 

NOW  $12.00 — 100 

Pure  strains,  healthy  stock,  strong  chix.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  None 
better.  Prices  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid. 

Your  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


U  A  DV  ruirirc  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
DAD  I  LniLAO  0f  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  BulT  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  lOe  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’ti 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings  and  Eggs.  18  years  producing  Ducklings  that  live 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, 

R33,  ...  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


UftNYSIME 


Many  make  $10  dally  net  with 
my  trapnested  Hoganized  bir&. 
fMarttC  So  cau  You.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
do  it  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
BPCDAr  BEAUTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
•rtaLUTIUITY'  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $12.00  Per  100 

S.  C. -Brown  Leghorns  . 12.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  14.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  10.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICK 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Postpaid  . , 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7 

Barred  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  8 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8 

Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed 
Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time. 

S0LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


100 

500 

•  $  7 

$12 

$58 

ias  . 

.  7% 

14 

65 

.  8 

15 

70 

.  8 

15 

70 

.  7 

12 

60 

Fine 

Free  Catalog. 

Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
first  hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


mirKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns'  12c;  Barred  Rock* 
v-'J-AAV-'ivo  14e;  Mixed  10c.  Postpaid  delivery 
guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSEB,  Box  30,  MeAlistcrville,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK3 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the 
best  layer  you  ever  bad.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N  J. 
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‘KeMin-Quality’ 

S.C.White  le^horjn 


It  Surely  Pays  to  Buy  BEAUTIFUL 

"  WONDERFUL 

a  g  r*j  WINTER  LAYERS! 

jt  w|  tm  f§  ®  fUff  &  Long,  deep  bodied— clear 

eye,  big-looped  com’ut. 
From  26 S  to  331  Ees  Large  white  eggs — always 
Record  Stock  command  top  market 
prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
every  -tate  in  union.  Backed  by  26 
years’  successful  br  eding. 

Special  Officia>  High  Recorr'  Matings  contain- 
mg  international  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  with  Official 
.  j  ...  .  ,  —  Records  from  208  to  304  eggs.  Mated  to  males  that  trace  3  time® 

to  hens  with  Official  contest  records  304  to  311  eggs. 

Bargains  in  Baby  Chicks  — Stock — Supplies.  Big  discount  if  ordered  now — delivery  when 
wanted.  r> ig  illustrated  catalog  free.  Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will  make  you  money. 

BERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  •  BOX  33  .  CENTER  HALL,  PAi 


CKS 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  hare  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and  leg-band^  by  ex- 
nerts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  DUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBERS 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would 

n°N  E°?  I  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries  our  flocks  and [RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties,  uet  our 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  FOSTORTA  OHIO 


*C>HtO 

(CREDITED 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL.  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock. 

Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  a . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00 

.  S.  0.  Mottled  Anconas  . . . . 

'  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds .... 

Tuff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . . . . .  1-25 

Vhite  Orpingtons  . . . . . .  A.  50 

.ersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  .  7.00 

ilixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  . . .  3.50 

Jixed  Chicks  (light )  not  accredited  .  3.00 

VOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


$G2. 

00  $120.00 

126.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

_  75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00  - 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED 


‘AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 
HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on  .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  RoeUs,  Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Bik.  Minorcas  ......  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  . ....13.00 

Write  for  catalog— Prices 'on  White  Pekin  Ducklings— Turkey  eggs.— Custom  Hatching — Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
iefore  wanted.  Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chicks— 100% 
Live  Delivery — We  are  not  chick  brokers — We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper — Curwensville  National 

3ank,  Curwensville.  Pa.  Box  214.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


.  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks. 


Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv* 


>d  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500 

Vh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

\Vh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  U.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

31k  Minorcas.  White  Wyandottes  . .  4.25  8,00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Iiuff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

tlk.  Langsbans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  Chicks.  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
JHE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM. Box  12. KENTON.  OHIO. 


500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Mixed  or  broilers  . . . . . ,$3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $53.00  $100.00 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  .Brown  Leghorns .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Wh.  Rocks,  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds.  . .  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Pekin  ducklings.  Turkey '  Eggs.  Six  other  breds.  Order  now.  Get  chicks  when  wanted. 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


For  20  years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than  ever  before.  Our  great 
aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  SOO  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.50  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds  . 7.75  15.00  43.00  72.00 

,  Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  . .  8.25  16.00  46.00  76.00 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Choice,  $15  per  100  straight.  We  specialize  in  English  and  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Order 

at  once  for  early  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you.  Ref. — Kirkersville  Savings  Bank. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  " There’s  a  Reason 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  -  -  -  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


OHIO  AC CRED I  TED 


10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rock3, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$15  hundred.  Special  mating  $18  hundred.  Black  4 
White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Guarantee  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, 

Sox  160.  McClure,  Pa. 


Where  Chicks  Go  Wrong 

( Continued  front  Page  19) 

feed,  or  a  mixture  of  finely  cracked  grains 
composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  pinhead  oatmeal 
or  hulled  oats,  to  which  about  five  per 
cent  of  cracked  peas  or  broken  rice  and 
two  per  cent  of  charcoal,  millet  or  rape 
seed  may  be  added.  This  ration  can  be 
fed  for  about  two  weeks  when  the  chicks 
may  t.:  placed  gradually  on  a  growing 
mash.  This  mash  may  be  composed  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  two 
parts  middlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
part  low-grade  wheat  flour  or  red-dog 
flour,  and  10  per  cent  of  sifted  beef  scrap. 
The  growth  of  chicks  when  on  the  above 
ration  may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  sour 
milk,  skim  milk,  or  buttermilk. 

Another  Good  Chick  Ration 

Another  ration  which  produces  good  re¬ 
sults  is  that  recommended  by  the  Poultry 
Department  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  mash  mixture  is  composed  of 
25  pounds  yellow  cornmeal,  20  pounds 
wheat  bran,  20  pounds  flour  middlings,  xo 
pounds  fine  ground  heavy  oats.  (If  re¬ 
ground  heavy  oats  cannot  be  obtained, 
omit  them  and  increase  the  cornmeal  from 
25  to  35  pounds),  10  pounds  fine  ground 
beef  scrap  (50  to  55  per  cent  protein)  5 
pounds  bone  meal,  10  pounds  dried  milk 
products  (use  part  buttermilk)  and  one 
half  pound  of  salt.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  the  grain  mixture  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  5  pounds  fine  cracked  corn,  3 
pounds  cracked  wheat,  and  2  pounds  pin¬ 
head  oats,  steel-cut  oats,  or  oat  flakes.  The 
grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in  a  litter 
three  times  a  day, — morning,  noon  and 
night  while  the  mash,  moistened  with  sour 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk  should  be  fed  twice 
a  day,  between  the  grain  feedings. 
Chopped  green  food  should  be  combined 
with  the  mash  after  the  first  week. 

Starting  about  the  second  week  the  grain 
should  be  fed  twice  a  day,  a  gradual 
change  being  made  from  the  mixture  above 
to  a  grain  composed  of  6  pounds  medium 
cracked  corn  and  4  pounds  wheat.  Birds 
will  usually  be  large  enough  to  handle 
this  new  grain  when  they  are  from  four 
to  six  weeks  old.  The  moist  mash  should 
be  cut  from  two  to  one  feeding  a  day, 
this  to  be  given  the  birds  at  noon.  Also 
let  the  birds  have  this  same  mash,  dry, 
from  four  to  six  hours  a  day,  gradually 
increasing  it  until  it  is  always  before  them. 
This  mash  should,  of  course,  be  used  in 
hoppers  as  the  consumption  increases.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  the  grain  ration 
may  be  changed  to  500  pounds  cracked 
corn,  200  pounds  of  barley,  200  pounds 
of  wheat,  and  100  pounds  of  heavy  oats. 

The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a  preventa¬ 
tive  of  leg  weakness  is  recommended  espec¬ 
ially  for  early  and  indoor  brooding,  or 
when  chicks  do  not  get  an  abundance  of 
sun-light.  Mix  one  per  cent  of  medical 
cod-liver  oil  in  the  mash  mentioned  above, 
or  about  one  pint  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  mash.  Provide  a  good  litter  for  the 
chicks  to  scratch  in,  let  them  have  plenty 
of  fine  grit  and  oyster  shell,  and  fresh, 
clean  water.  If  you  are  able  to  use  liquid 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk  the  dried  milk 
products  can  be  omitted  from  the  mash. 
Good  grass  range  or  plenty  of  green  food 
will  help  the  development  of  your  birds. 
Caution :  in  using  wet  mash  it  should  be 
fed  sparingly  and  always  in  a  crumbly,  stiff 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Gauabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
^  prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
’  i,  them.  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  months  tnal 
'  oar  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Efito''*' 
^vfished  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  color-pnnted 
^  free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding? 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
494  H  St.,  Metros®  High.,  Maser 


Poultry 
raisers  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it 

s  big  secret  of  the  successful  poultry^ 
raisers,  the  men  and  women  who  make 
big  profits,  is  knowing  how  to  buy  their 
baby  chicks. 

This  book  contains  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  that  successful  raiser3  have  ac¬ 
quired  through  years  of  experience^  It 
tells  you  how  to  buy  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  will  make  more  profits  for  you. 

Before  you  buy  your  1925  chicks,  get 
this  book  that  gives  you  the  facts  you 
need  to  buy  intelligently. 

Write  today.  The  book  is  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frcnciitown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J, 

Address  Dept.  10 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

IF  ORDERED  AT  ONCE 

Old  Customers  who  know  Pine  Tree  values  ar*j 
keeping  us  pretty  busy,  but,  enlarged  facilities  en-! 
able  us  to  fill  new  orders  for  early  April. 

per  25  per  50  per  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $5.00  $9.00  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.50  10.00  19.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  5.50  10.00  19.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  .  6.50  12.00  23.00 

Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Send  your  order  today ;  a  deposit  wiU  reserve 
your  shipping  date. 

Write  for  FREE  Chick 
Book  and  quantity  prices 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby , 
Chick  Association 


t 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BREl 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION— Prices  per  100 
Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.0* 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.  Of 

Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.01' 

R.  I,  Reds _  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.0b 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %e  per  cbiok. 
Orders  for  500  or  iribre  deduct1, 4 c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  ..filled  promptly 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  bod 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

1UNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS/X8S«S’T»S: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  10b 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  . 18.00  "  10) 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  "  101 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  . .  10.00  "  10b 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  onee  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  *  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customer 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  ehicks 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  do 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Mali. 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  <m: 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Un¬ 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  eah 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  floete 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA- 


P 


PERFECT  DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip  N. 


ACE  FARM 
CHICKS 


Monroe, 
Orange  Co., 
New  York 


STANDARD  BRED 
UTILITY  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  Poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket;  we 
trap  nest  and  select  our  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  points  a  Poultry- 
man  wants.  Quality  an° 
Profits.  ,  j, 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  D 
and  price  List 


Reliable  Chicks 


100 

50 

W.  Leg . 

_ $12.00 

$6.50 

B.  Rocks  . 

_ 14.00 

7.50 

Reds  &  Wyan.  . . 

. 

_  15.00 

8.00 

For  Spring 
Delivery 

25  . 

4.25 
..  9« 
Delivery  Guar- 


Carefully  selected  fro*  Free  Range  Stock, 
anteed.  Catalog. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


Millerstown,  Pa. 


Box  If 


American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1926 


(21)  395 


GJ 


sABY  GHICKs 

Hillpot  Chicks  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  money-making  possibilities. 
Easy  to  raise,  quick  maturing  and  heavy 
laying — they  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  my  beautiful  nezv  book — 
FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Box  29,  -  Frenchtown,  N 


J. 


$12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas— 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  V. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Quality  Higher  and  Prices 

Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
trained  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Leghorns,  $12.00  per 
100;  Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas,  $14.00  per  100. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
yjl  Large  Orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY 
Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  0n2TheatiBnegst0n,y 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices 

100  500  1000 

0.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

“Thompson  strain”  ......  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Broiler  Chicks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
gox  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


\ritTANr  Vahey  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25 

6.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  B.  X.  Beds . 4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Bex  105,  Bcllefonte,  Pa. 


50 

100 

$6.75 

$12.50 

7.75 

14.60 

8.75 

16.50 

5.50 

10.00 

Sturdy  Ch 

Lead 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
9!/zc  up 


Write 

Today 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
Inducements 
early  orders 

Catalogue  Free 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Earned  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  We  also  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

the  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  9 opt.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  V. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 

:  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cur  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

the  keystone  hatchery 

44  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ft  0  m  25  50  100  Lots 

S’  V,'  5*  bighorns  . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

5-  V  Barred  Bocks  .  3.75  7.25  14.00 

1nrt£rs  °.r  Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75  6.25  10.00 

i  '?  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di- 
this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  500  and 
J-000  lots.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
*5Lj*  Ehrenzeller.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

^  A  B  Y  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  . 

CHlrifQ  s-  c-  B-  Leghorns _ 3.1 

“VIVO  S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  ..  3.1 

a  ,  Mixed  Chicks  . 2.’.„ 

trial  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post- 
ChVctco  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Circular. 
oTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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condition,  never  sloppy.  During  the  first 
two  weeks,  the  chicks  should  eat  more 
grain  than  mash ;  from  two  to  eight  weeks 
they  should  consume  more  mash  than 
grain,  and  from  eight  weeks  to  maturity 
they  should  again  be  made  to  eat  more 
grain  than  mash. 


Leghorns  Lead  in  Farmingdale 
Egg  Laying  Contest 

TOURING  the  twentieth  week  of  the 
^  Fourth  Earmingdale  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  the  i,ooo  pullets  laid  4,164  eggs,  a 
yield  of  59.4  per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of 
4 °Zo  over  last  week’s  production  but  is 
4.4.%  less  than  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  contest.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  is  47,241  eggs,  this  is  5,858 
more  than  the  total  for  the  first  twenty 
weeks  in  the  1925  competition. 

High  Pens  for  Twentieth  Week 

First — Barred  Rocks,  Howard  A.  Wells, 
64  eggs. 

Second — Barred  Rocks,  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  59  eggs. 

Third — White  Leghorns,  Barnes  Farm, 
58  eggs. 

White  Leghorns,  Eugene  Delamarter, 
58  eggs. 

Fourth — White  Leghorns,  Howard  P. 
Corsa,  56  eggs. 

Fifth — Barred  Rocks,  R.  W.  Davis  & 
Son,  55  eggs. 

Percent  Production  for  Week 

Leghorns  .  62.9  Barred  Rocks  .  60.4 

Reds  .  52.8  White  Rocks  ..  51.4 

R.  I.  Whites  ..  55.5  Andalusian  ...  67.1 

Wyandottes  ...  45.1  Brahmas  . 40.0 

Per  cent  production  for  week  all  ^ 

varieties  — .  59.4 

The  pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  C.  R. 
Misner  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  leads  the 
contest  at  present  with  a  production  of 
825  eggs.  The  White  Wyandottes  owned 
by  Byron  Pepper  of  Georgetown,  Del., 
are  second  with  811  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  ten  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  team 
since  November  1st,  1925  are: 

White  Leghorns 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Pa . .  825 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway, 

N.  J .  820 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . ;  799 

Howard  P.  Corsa,  Perkasie,  Pa. _ _ _ _  749 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Day- 
ton,  0 .  722 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  . .  800 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass.  756 
Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin,  Mass  .  693 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y.  . .  647 
Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  L.  I., 

N.  Y.  . . 638 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Guelph,  Ont..  606 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del.  .  81 1 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa.  . .  676 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va . ! _ 476 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Bocks,  Beds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 

SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c.  Barred  Bocks  and  B. 
I.  Beds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  Free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  H2C 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE 

poultry: certification  association,  |N 


Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITNEY  FARM 

HATCHING  EGGS  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Obtain  prices  from  a  flock  of  over  600  certified  birds  that  have  been  certified  for  seven  consecutive  years 
and  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  are  well  known  in  poultry  circles  because  of  onr  consistent  winning  at  Production  Shows 
and  our  dealings  with  hundreds  of  persons  from  many  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  person  we  want  to  know  is  you,  the  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  few  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or  stock.  We 
want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  doing  business  with  friends  who  are  interested  in  giving  you  good  values  and 
good  service. 

WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 

BREEDING  STOCK  PULLETS 


Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March 
1st.  Certified  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade 
A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 
J.  T.  KIRKUP,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Cooper.  Certification  Ass’n 


/~'L  *  1  _  The  sturdy  kind  with  a 
VOICKS  growing  reputation. 
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Baby 

Your  pleasure  and 
profit  spells  our  success.  $13.00  per  hundred 
up.  All  eggs  from  inspected,  culled  flocks. 
Order  early  to  be  sure  of  your  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  in  3rd 
zone.  Circular.  13  breeds. 

2%  discount  on  500  or  more 

OAKLAND  FARM  SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS  SUPERIOR  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

They  live,  they  grow, 
they  lay  big  white 
eggs,  they  pay,  they 
,  are  guaranteed. 
pWe  are  hatching  from 
>,800  New  York  State 
t  Certified  layers.  All 
'  our  eggs  are  from 
layers  selected  by 
Cornell  and  Farm 
Bureau  experts. 

Write  for  prices 
C.  A.  ROGERS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  Inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University. 

KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  k  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Bocks  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Bull  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150  Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  104 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  Is  worth  any  chiek 
buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  -  AVENUE  10  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 
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have  been  producing  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy 
.  _  pleased  customers  and  giving  the  best  of  Satisfaction. 

We  ean  do  the  same  for  you.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 

Postpaid  prices  on  . 50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,*  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8,50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  50,  $10.75;  100,  $20;  500,  $90.  Light  Mixed,  50,  $5;  100,  $9;  500,  $44.  PARK’S 
Pedigree  Rocks,  25c  each.  BUY  20TH  CENTURY  CHICKS  AND  BE  HAPPY.  Special  combination  offers  on  Brooders  and 
Brooder  Houses.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Free.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
'  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
inorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12«!  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postp  rid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  THICKS  AND  HIIY  Get  chiclis  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong 

niAUAM  GniGIVd  A11U  DU  A  healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . . .  50  100 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . $6.75  $13.00 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  . . .  7.25  14.00 

B.  L  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . . . . .  7.75  15^00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans,  . . .  9.25  18.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . 18.50  35.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  .  6.50  11.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas, 
and  Jumbo  White  Box  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOM VILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


500 
$62.00 
G7.00 
72.00 
87.00 
140.00 
52.50  105.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rox 
free  if  you  wish. 


1000 
$120.00 
130.00 
140.00 
170.00 


ORDER  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  NOW 

We  are  able  to  promptly  flU  your  orders  for  chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pure  bred  flocks.  Our  chicks  are  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  hens.  Place  your  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get 
our  free  Catalog.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post  for:  25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . . . . $3.50 

Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Bar.  Wh.  Bock,  Beds,  Blk.  Minorca  . .  4.00 

Wh.  &  Silver  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpington  . . . . .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHAPTER  XIII 
Dea  Ex  Machina 

T  REALLY  believe/  wrote  Lady  William 
’*■  Campbell  in  her  dairy,  ‘that  but  for  me, 
my  poor  Myrtle  would  have  ended  by 
marrying  Robert  Mandeville,  than  which 
I  could  desire  my  worst  enemy  no  sadder 
end.’  And,  since  I  am  quoting  her  lady¬ 
ship,  I  may  as  well  add  this  view  of 
Mandeville,  which  immediately  follows. 
‘Mandeville  is  a  monotheist,  worshipping 
(me  only  god,  and  that  god  is  Mandeville. 
He  requires  not  so  much  a  wife  as  a 
priestess/ 

Without  her  intervention  in  the  affairs 
'of  Myrtle  Carey,  it  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  Myrtle’s  story  would  never  have 
been  worth  the  telling,  and  a  beneficent 
deity  it  must  have  been  that  inspired 
Myrtle — in  her  craving  for  sympathy  and 
comfort  —  to  seek  her  ladyship’s  assist¬ 
ance. 

It  was  done  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  The  anger  in  which  she  had 
quitted  Harry  had  by  now  been  whelmed 
again  in  sorrow  and  in  anxieties  on  his 
behalf.  To  excuse  him  there  was  ever 
tibe  reflection  that  his  harsh  intransigence 
■was  the  result  of  jealousy,  that  sour  fruit 
pi  the  tree  of  love.  But  in  a  measure,  as 
she  excused  him,  her  own  trouble  grew, 
and  the  need  for  relief,  for  sympathy,  for 
help,  and  practical  guidance  grew  with  t. 
In  other  circumstances  she  would  have 
sought  her  father,  although  tenderness  was 
not  a  natural  quality  with  him.  But  in 
her  present  difficulties  her  father  was  the 
last  person  whose  aid  was  to  be  invoked. 
'And  then  as  her  chair,  on  its  way  up  Tradd 
Street,  was  being  borne  past  the  corner 
of  Meeting  Street,  she  bethought  her  of 
her  old  friend  Sally  Izard.  The  very 
thought  of  Sally  warmed  her,  and  would 
have  done  so  even  had  Sally  not  been 
the  viceregal,  and  therefore  all-command- 
She  gave  fresh  orders  to  her  chair¬ 
men,  and  obediently  they  swung  to  the 
left  into  Meeting  Street,  to  set  her  down 
at  Lady  William’s  door. 

The  news  she  brought  of  Harry's 
obstinate  refusal  to  leave  Charles  down 
placed  Lady  William  fully  as  much  in  need 
of  Myrtle  as  Myrtle  was  in  need  of  her 
ladyship. 

The  alarm  evinced  by  L^dy  William 
and  her  brother,  who  happened  to  be  still 
with  her,  was  more  than  Myrtle  could 
understand  until  Tom  had  made  it 
abundantly  clear. 

Both  announced  that  they  would  see 
Harry  at  once.  There  was  a  world  of 
promise  in  her  ladyship  s  tone,  a  woild 
of  self-reproach  in  Tom’s  for  having  so 
long  delayed  that  duty. 

‘It  will  be  useless/  Myrtle  told  them 
with  conviction.  ‘Unless !  Harry  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  plot  ^f 
Captain  Mandeville’s  to  get  rid  of  him.’ 

‘And  I  believe  the  same,  myself,’  said 
Tom,  regarding  Myrtle  with  eyes  of  chill 
reproof. 

Her  ladyship,  already  on  her  way  to 
the  bell-rope,  to  ring  for  her  carriage, 
checked  and  turned  to  stare  from  one  to 
the  other  of  them. 

She  remembered  suddenly  that  if,  from 
what  she  knew  of  it,  the  situation  had  not 
actually  been  engineered  by  Captain 
Mandeville,  at  least  he  had  neglected  to 
do  the  one  thing  that  might  have  averted 
it. 

‘Why  should  you  say  that?’  She  ad¬ 
dressed  the  question  to  her  brother. 

‘Because  in  Harry’s  place  I  should  have 
every  reason  to  think  the  same,  said  1  om, 
and  turned  away. 

Her  ladyship  understood.  She  came 
back  to  stand  over  the  settle  on  which 
Myrtle  was  sitting.  ‘What  reason  has 
Harry  for  thinking  this?’  she  asked.  ‘If 
I  am  to  help  you,  Myrtle,  you  must  tell 
me.’ 

And  Myrtle  told  her.  At  the  end,  re¬ 
viewing  Harry’s  hardness,  Myrtle’s  indig¬ 
nation  rose  again.  She  was  expressing 
When  her  ladyship  checked  her. 

‘Why,  what  else  rs  the  poor  man  to  think, 


Myrtle?  He  has  your  letters  giving  him 
his  dismissal  because  you  don’t  agree  with 
his  political  views.  He  L  distressed.  But 
he  doesn’t  despair  because  he  knows,  if  he 
knows  anything,  that  political  obstacles  are 
no  great  matter  where  there  is  love. 
There’s  no  lack  of  tales  like  Romeo  and 
Juliet  to  prove  it,  my  dear.  So  he  comes 
back  to  reason  with  you,  and  his  own  eyes 
sees  you  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville.’ 

‘Sally!’  Myrtle  turned  upon  her,  flush¬ 
ing  scarlet.  ‘Not  in  his  arms.  I  have 
told  3rou  the  truth.’ 

‘That  you  were  only  half  in  his  arms? 
But  jealousy  always  magnifies  a  lover’s 
vision,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Latimer  you 
will  have  appeared  entirely  in  the  arms 
of  the  gallant  captain.  What  is  the  poor 
man  to  think?  Exactly  what  he  told  you. 
That  in  his  absence  your  affections  had 
changed,  and  that  you  had  seized  upon  his 
political  convictions  as  a  pretex  for  break¬ 
ing  with  him.’ 

‘Sally !’  And  Myrtle  was  seized  with 
sudden  horror.  ‘You  don’t  believe  that, 
too?’ 

‘Not  I.  But,  then,  I’m  a  woman.  Man, 
my  dear,  is  a  logical  animal.  He  reasons 
from  evidence.  And  that’s  the  source  of 
all  human  error.  Harry’s  reasoning  is 
faultless.  It’s  his  intuitions  that  are  de¬ 


plorable.’ 

‘But,  Sally,  what  am  I  to  do?  He  will 
not  move.  He  will  remain  in  defiance  of 
the  warrant.  And  if  he  remains...’  She  • 
shuddered,  and  ukered  a  little  moan,  a 
picture  of  the  gallows  arising  in  her  mind. 

‘I  know,  I  know,  dear.’  Myrtle  was 
drawn  to  her  ladyship’s  splendid  bosom. 
‘We  must  devise  some  way.’ 

Her  ladyship’s  mind  worked  briskly, 
spurred  by  a  necessity  which  touched  her¬ 
self — through  her  husband  and  her  brother. 
At  all  costs  Latimer  must  be  sent  packing, 
or  a  situation  of  perial  would  arise,  a  con¬ 
flagration  which  must  consume  those  she 
loved  best. 

‘Can  you  think  of  nothing,  Tom?’  she 
asked  her  brother.  ‘You  see  how  necessary 
it  is  that  he  should  go— how  necessary  it  is 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  of  us? 
Could  you  persuade  him,  do  you  think?’ 

T?’  Tom  was  moved  to  sarcasm,  and 
out  of  his  sarcasm  pointed  the  way.  ‘Yes, 
if  he’d  believe  from  me  what-  he  won’t 
believe  from  Myrtle  herself.’ 

That  fired  -The  train.  ‘You  think  he 
would  go  if  he  could  be  convinced  of  your 
love,  Myrtle?  If  he  could  be  convinced 
that  he  has  no  grounds  for  jealousy?’ 

Myrtle  considered.  ‘I  think  he  might,’ 
she  said  slowly.  Then,  conviction  growing 
with  reflection:  ‘I  am  sure  he  would!’ 
'she  exclaimed.  ‘Jealousy  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  him.’ 

‘Then  he  must  lie  convinced.  You  must 
give  him  proofs,’ 


‘But  what  proofs  have  I  to  give?  How 
can  I  prove  such  a  thing,  if  my  word  does 
not  suffice?’ 

Her  ladyship  rose.  She  was  in  some 
agitation,  struggling  really  with  despair. 
‘Proofs!  Proofs!’  she  cried.  ‘Oh,  these 
male  fools  that  must  be  demanding  evidence 
of  what  should  be  obvious !  Tom,  you’re 
a  man  and  you  should  know.  What  would 
a  man  consider  final  proof  of  a  woman’s 
love,  short  of  her  dying  for  him?’ 

‘Sink  me,  how  do  I  know?’  growled 
Tom,  and  again  it  was  his  sarcasm  that 
fanned  the  expiring  match.  ‘Marriage  is 
sometimes  accepted  as  a  proof  of  affection.’ 

‘Marriage !’  Her  ladyship  stared  at  him 
across  the  room,  a  sudden  light  in  her 
eyes.  He  had  said  it.  Out  of  his  fatuity 
he  had  solved  it.  Myrtle!’  She  came 
rustling  back  to  the  settle,  and  sank  down 
beside  the  girl.  Again  her  arm  went  round 
her,  and  she  looked  closely  into  her  face. 

‘Myrtle,  you  love — you  really  love — 
Harry  Latimer?’ 

‘Of  course,  I  love  him.’ 

‘And  you  wish  to  marry  him?’ 

‘Some  day,  of  course.’ 

‘No,  not  some  day,  Myrtle.  That  may 
be  too  late.  To-day.  To-morrow  at  the 
latest.’ 

Myrtle  was  startled,  almost  terrified. 
She  was  beginning  to  advance  reasons 


why  this  could  not  be,  reasons  of  maidenli¬ 
ness  and  moonshine,  which  her  ladyship 
peremptorily  swept  aside  no  sooner  did  she 
begin  to  grasp  their  import. 

‘Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  the  only  way — 
the  only  proof  you  can  give  him,  and  so 
the  only  thing  that  will  save  his.  life,  and 
God  knows  how  many  other  lives  as  well? 
It’s  marriage  or  hanging  for  Harry  Lati¬ 
mer.  And  it’s  for  you  to  decide  which.’ 

She  left  her  to  think  it  over,  and  swept 
away  to  an  open  bureau  set  in  the  bay 
of  a  French  window.  She  sat  down  and 
rapidly  scrawled  a  note  to  Latimer  begging 
him  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  waiting 
upon  her  ladyship  immediately.  ‘I  have 
news  for  you/  she  wrote,  ‘of  the  most 
urgent  moment.  If  you  do  not  come,  and 
at  once,  you  may  have  cause  to  regret  it 
all  your  life.’ 

She  folded  and  sealed  the  note,  and  rose. 
Then  she  pulled  the  bell-rope.  A  woman 
of  quick  decisions  and  prompt  action. 

‘Well?’  she  demanded  of  Myrtle.  ‘Have 
you  decided?’ 

Myrtle’s  distress  wa,s  almost  pitiful. 

‘But,  Sally,  my  dear,  there  are  other 
things  to  consider.  There’s  father  consent 
to  be  obtained  .  .  .’ 

‘You  can  obtain  your  father’s  consent 
afterwards  when  it’s  too  late  for  him  to 
refuse  it.’  She  handed  the  note  to  the 
servant  who  entered.  ‘Let  the  messenger 
take  that  at  once  to  Mr.  Latimer’s  on  the 
Bay.’ 

The  man  departed,  and  her  ladyship, 


elated,  triumphant,  a  little  flushed,  took 
up  an  attitude  in  the  middle  of  the  roornj 
‘There,  my  dear!’ 

‘Oh,  but  I  am  terrified!’  cried  Myrtle, 
rising  in  her  agitation. 

‘If  it’s  the  prospect  of  marrying  terrifies 
you/  said  Tom,  lounging  forward  from 
the  background,  ‘you  may  spare  yourself. 
Myrtle.  It  just  can’t  take  place.’ 

‘What?’  his  sister  demanded. 

,‘Oh,  it’s  like  you  to  carry  things  with 
a  high  hand,  Sally.  You  never  see  an 
obstacle  until  you  fall  over  it.  You’ve 
forgot  the  law.  This  isn’t  England. 
Myrtle’s  not  of  age,  and  can’t  marry  with¬ 
out  her  father’s  consent.  There’s  not  a 
parson  in  the  colony  would  tie  the  knot; 
and  if  he  did,  it  wouldn’t  hold.’ 

That  staggered  her  ladyship.  And  it 
almost  looked  as  if  it  staggered  Myrtle, 
too,  instead  of  affording  her  relief  from 
the  terror  she  had  last  expressed.  She  sat 
down  again,  limp  and  hdpless. 

‘Oh!’  was  all  she  said.  But  she  couldn't 
have  packed  more  dismay  into  a  volume. 

‘We  must  obtain  Sir  Andrew’s  consent, 
then,’  declared  her  undaunted  ladyship. 

But  Tom  was  so  unfeeling  as  to  laugh 
outright.  ‘Blister  me,  Sally,  it’d  be  easier 
to  get  the  law  altered.’ 

And  Myrtle  confirmed  him  by  a  brief 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  breach  be* 
tween  Harry  and  her  father. 

This  was  checkmate,  as  even  her  lady* 
ship  was  forced  to  admit.  She  sat  down 
heavily,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
they  talked  round  and  round  the  subject, 
as  trapped  creatures  go  round  and  round 
an  enclosure  seeking  .  way,  out.  And  the 
only  noteworthy  feature  of  that  barren 
conversation  was  the  fact  that  Myrtle,  who, 
whilst  no  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
had  known  only  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
immediate  marriage,  was  now  as  eager  as 
either  of  the  other  two  to  discover  a  way 
into  that  estate. 

And  then  Mr.  Latimer  arrived,  more 
promptly  even  than  they  could  have  hoped, 
now  that  they  had  no  real  proposal  to  lay 
before  him.  He  came  into  the  room,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  her  ladyship  alone.  He 
checked  and  stared  at  sight  of  her  two 
companions.  Then  he  bowed  gravely. 

Lady  William  went  forward  to  receive 
him,  and  drove  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

‘Harry,’  she  said,  ‘you  have  been  very 
cruel  to  this  poor  child.’ 

‘Madam,’  said  he,  ‘I  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  this  poor  child  has  been 
very  cruel  to  me? 

‘That’s  because  you  have  no  eyes.’ 

‘On  the  contrary,  ma’am,  I  have;  and 
my  sight’s  uncommon  good.’ 

‘In  your  body,  yes — in  your  great  stupid, 
obstinate  head,  Harry.  But  it’s  eyes  in 
your  soul  I  mean.’ 

‘Must  we  go  into  this?’  said  Harry,  with 
elaborate  calm.  ‘If  I  had  known  .  .  . 

‘You  wouldn’t  have  come.  That’s  why 
I  didn’t  tell  you.  But  you’ll  probably  go 
down  on  your  knees  to-night,  and  thank 
God  that  you  did  come.’ 

You  conceive  what  were  now  the  argu¬ 
ments  employed  by  her  ladyship  in  the 
quality  of  Myrtle’s  advocate,  and  with 
what  effect  and  overbearing  force  %she 
pleaded  Myrtle’s  case. 

At  least,  it  started  him  out  of  the  stern¬ 
ness  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself.  H® 
looked  at  Myrtle  in  amazement,  and  i* 
something,  too,  of  fear. 

‘You  mean  .  .  .’  he  breathed,  almost 
timidly,  and  could  get  no  further. 

‘That  since  you  demand  proofs  of  het 
love  for  you,  Myrtle  is  prepared  to  afford 
you  of  the  only  final  proof  a  woman  cart 
give  a  man.  In  defiance  of  her  father,  at 
the  cost  if  need  be  of  breaking  with  him* 
she  is  prepared  to  marry  you  out  of  hand. 
That  is  the  sacrifice  to  which  this  poor 
lamb  offers  herself  so  as  to  persuade  yo« 
to  her  loyalty  and  devotion,  and  so  as  td 
save  your  life/ 

‘Myrtle!’  He  advanced  towards  her,  A 
great  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  his  eye* 

( Continued  on  page  28) 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775  and  the  dark  clouds  of  the  Revolution  hang  heavily 
over  South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  ColoniaL 
planter  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Colonial  party  and  a  secret  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty,  which  associations  have  caused 
his  fiancee,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  daughter  of  a  staunch  Tory,  to  break  her 
engagement  to  him.  Through  the  work  of  a  British  spy  in  the  Caro¬ 
linian  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  Royal  Governor  and  his  aide,  Captain 
Mandeville,  a  notorious  soldier  of  fortune,  Latimer’s  part  in  a  raid  on 
the  Royal  Armory  at  Charles  Town  is  revealed.  Latimer  learns  that 
this  spy  is  Gabriel  Featherstone  and  reports  his  findings  to  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  first  warning  Mandeville,  in  Myrtle’s  and  her  father’s  presence 
to  get  Featherstone  under  British  protection.  Mandeville  purposely 
avoids  warning  Featherstone.  Believing  the  spy  is  under  British  pro¬ 
tection,  Latimer  tells  his  findings  to  a  mob  of  ydung  rebels  who  im¬ 
mediately  find  and  lynch  the  informer.  Latimer  is  held  responsible 
for  the  spy’s  death.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Governor  learns  that 
Latimer  took  part  in  a  raid  on  the  royal  postoffice.  Mandeville  induces 
the  Governor  to  sign  a  warrant  for  Harry’s  arrest.  To  avoid  a  con¬ 
flict  he  gives  Harry  an  opportunity  to  escape.  Harry  refuses  to  leave 
Charles  Town,  knowing  that  Mandeville  himself  is  more  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Featherstone.  Mandeville  also  realizes  this  and  tries 
to  induce' Myrtle’s  father  to  use  his  Influence  to  get  Harry  out  of  the 
colopy.  Myrtle  realizes  Harry’s  danger.  Her  affection  for  him  is 
rekindled  and  she  visits  his  home  to  try  to  induce  him  to  flee.  A 
touching  scene  follows  in  which  they  reaffirm  their  love  for  each  other. 
However,  Harry  refuses  to  leave  Charles  Town  and  in  anger  she 
leaves  him. 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

LTERE  are  two  win- 


*ning  '  letters  in 
our  contest  “The 
Funniest  Experience 
I  Ever  Had.”  It  was 
difficult  to  make  a 
choice,  and  perhaps 
if  someone  else  had 
been  doing  the  judg¬ 
ing, — different  letters 
would  have  been 
chosen.  However,  these  are  our  choice 
and  I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  they 
are  good.  The  prizes  are — First  six 
months  subscription  to  Boy’s  Life  and  a 
years  subscription  to  any  ALSAP  which 
the  winner  of  the  second  prize  may  choose. 
Write  in  Hubert  and  tell  us  your  choice 
and  we  will  see  that  it  is  sent  to  you.  We 
will  print  more  of  the  contest  letters  in 
an  early  issue. 


Contest  Prize  Winners 

( First  Prise ) 


“ 1  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  J 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.' 


a  little  superstitious  ourselves,  we  planned 
to  make  a  great  noise,  while  we  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  so  as  to  see  if  spooks 
were  there.  Suddenly  there  was  a  shout 
from  behind  the  house  and  then  all  of 
us  started  to  run  as  fast  as  we  could. 
Having  run  quite  a  distance,  we  looked 
around,  and  there  was  one  of  our  friends 
laughing  to  his  heart’s  content  at  our 
antics.  Of  course,  we  felt  queer  at  first, 
but  then,  viewing  thj  situation,  we  had  a 
hearty  laugh.” — Hubert  E.  Wilkens,  (5 
points),  R.  2,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


(  ( N  E  morning  my  cousin  and  I 
thought  that  we  would  go  fishing. 
So  digging  worms,  we  gayly  started  forth. 
After  fishing  for  about  an  hour  with  little 
or  no  sucoess,  our  lines  began  to  make  the 
reel  whiz  and  the  pole  touched  the  water. 
We  were,  of  course,  vastly  excited.  Floyd 
yelled  to  me  to  get  by  the  side  of  the  line 
in  order  to  catch  the  monster  when  he 
came  to  the  surface.  Well,  finally,  the 
waters  broke  and  what  was  our  amaze¬ 
ment  to  behold  a  monster  turtle.  Just  at 
this  critical  moment  the  line  broke.  See¬ 
ing  our  prize  vanish  beneath  the  water,  I 
tried  to  catch  hold  of  him,  but  it  happened 
just  the  other  way.  lie  grabbed  my  hand, 
and  uttering  a  yell  that  would  have  done 
a  wild  Indian  justice,  I  rapidly  followed 
the  monster  beneath  the  water  of  the  dam. 
Rising  to  the  surface,  I  swam  to  the  shore, 
my  clothes  dripping  water  and,  my  hand 
covered  with  blood ;  that  being  the  part 
that  that  ungrateful  turtle  chose  to  bite.” 
—John  E.  Horrocks,  (5  points),  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 

( Second  Prise ) 

“It  was  during  huckleberry  season  that 
several  friends  and  I  went  to  a  deserted 
Village,  which  is  called  Philliptown,  to  go 
nuckleberrying.  It  happened  that  in  this 
village  was  a  Haunted  House  in  which 
Some  people  said,  dwelt  spooks.  So,  being 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Scouts: — Last  spring  when  the 
"American  Agriculturist”  called  for  re¬ 
cruits  in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  I 
was  among  the  first  hundred  to  join  up. 
I  became  a  member  on  May  15,  and  will 
say  that  never  once  have  I  had  cause  to 
regret  joining.  In  fact,  I  have  learned 
many  things  in  the  degree  books  that  prob¬ 
ably  would  always  have  remained  a 
mystery  to  me  otherwise.  Since  joining 
I  have  passed  three  of  the  degrees  and 
am  getting  along  capitally  on  the  fourth. 
Living  as  I  do  in  the  country  and  having 
a  natural  love  of  wild  life  it  has  all  proved 
very  enjoyable.  The  only  difficulty  I  have 
encountered  thus  far  is  that  of  practicing 
signaling  alone,  but  I  think  even  that  may 
be  overcome  by  hard  work.  Of  course,  I 
am  working  for  the  Booster  title  and  so 
far  have  five  points  toward  It.  Have  also 
joined  the  "National  Mail  Tribe”  and  have 
three  points  toward  the  National  Booster 
pin.  But  say,  fellows,  that  Gold  Quill  is 
the  one  I  have  my  eye  on  and  as  I  con¬ 
sider  contributing  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  parts  of  scouting,  I’m  going 
after  it.  It  will  probably  take  a  long  time, 
but — who  cares?  Harold  Bishop  and  my¬ 
self  are  off  on  a  race  for  the  "bronzie” 
with  20  points  each;  winner  to  be  entitled 
to  a  years  sub  to  any  ALSAP  he  may 
choose  at  the  other’s  expense.  Take  sev¬ 
eral  Amateur  Publications  and  they  all  are 
fine  By  the  way,  the  news  has  recently 
arrived  that  “Youth”  is  to  be  discontinued. 
Too  bad!  Another  good  magazine  gone 
west.  Here's  wishing  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Tribe  the  biggest  year  ever! — 
Harold  E.  Samson,  (10  points),  Lacona, 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


A  Message  to  Corn  Club  Boys 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Josephus  Daniels 


( This  week’s  “Success  Talk  for  Farm 
Boys” — a  special  greeting  to  the  boys  in 
tom  club  work — is  by  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels ,  former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  now  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.) 

^To  the  Corn  Club  Boys  of  America: 


Every  king  good  comes  to  the  man  who 
«as  C  errn,  for  it  is  the  universal  staff 
of  life  for  every  part 
of  the  republic.  We 
grow  buckwheat  in 
Vermont,  rice  in 
Louisiana,  wheat  in 
Dakotas,  barley  in 
Minnesota,  and  break¬ 
fast  food  in  Grand 
Rapids,  and  other 
food  for  man  or 
beast  in  this  or  that 
section  of  America. 
But  corn  is  the  only 
one  that  is  profitably 
ferown  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  No 
farmer  can  be  said  to  be  really  prosperous, 
said  an  old  farmer  once,  whose  crop  does 
hot  transport  itself.  Therefore,  we  con¬ 
cert  our  corn  into  hogs  and  cattle  and 
thanksgiving  turkeys  and  Christmas  roast 


Josephus  Daniei* 


beef 


and  New  Year  ’possums.  The  high 


of  living  never  troubles  a  man  who 
pas  plenty  of  corn.  He  can  put  part  of 
ms  crop  into  corn  pones,  a  part  into  spare- 
fffis,  and  parch  some  of  it  and  make  it 
?nto  what  was  called  Confederate  coffee 
®  the  South  when  there  was  neither  coffee 
Ijorn  Brazil  nor  Postum  from  Battle 

i  repeat  that  the  man  who  has  the  com 


is  the  King  of  the  Universe.  You  have 
read  of  Joseph.  He  thought  he  was  rich 
when  he  paraded  up  the  Great  White  Way 
in  the  Land  of  Canaan  wearing  his  coat 
of  many  colors,  and  rather  looked  down 
on  his  brothers  who  wore  jeans  and  over¬ 
alls.  They  didn’t  like  his  airs  and  his 
dreams  and  so  they  sold  him  into  Egypt 
and  forgot  all  about  him  until  he  began 
to  dream  about  corn  and  sheaves  and  make 
a  corner  on  corn  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile.  And  then  one  day  when  the 
corn  crop  failed  in  the  land  of  Jacob— 
and  it  failed  because  there  were  no  boys’ 
corn  clubs — these  wicked  brethren  rushed 
off  to  Egypt  to  get  com,  lest  they  die. 
They  didn’t  care  anything  about  their  long 
lost  brother,  but  hunger  made  them  cry 
out  for  corn.  You  know  the  rest  of  that 
illuminating  story,  and  how  through  corn 
the  family  was  reunited  and  Joseph  for¬ 
gave  his  brethern.  For  Joseph  had  the 
corn.  The  account  of  how  the  land 
yielded  seven  years  of  plenty  is  not  given 
us,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  Joseph  organ¬ 
ized  corn  clubs  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

Anyhow  it  is  to  you — the  younger  gen¬ 
eration — that  we  must  look  in  no  small 
measure  to  furnish  the  leadership  in  the 
future,  for  our  resources  have  extended 
more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  trained 
leaders.  In  the  work  the  corn  clubs  have 
already  done  you  and  others  like  you  have 
demonstrated  your  capacity  to  lead;  you 
have  set  standards  below  which  others  can¬ 
not  afford  to  fall,  either  for  their  own  or 
for  the  Nation’s  sake. 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 

^Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 
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first  hundred  years 

New  York  Central  this  year  joins  that  growing  company 
of  American  institutions  with  hundred-year  records  of 
service. 

It  was  on  April  17,  1826,  that  New  York  State  granted 
the  charter  for  the  construction  of  the  first  link  in  the 
New  York  Central  Lines — the  pioneer  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Rail  Road,  over  which  was  first  operated  in 
1831  the  historic  De  Witt  Clinton  train,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady. 

That  courageous  experiment  of  a  century  ago  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  12,000-mile  railroad  system  that  now 
stretches  across  the  richest  industrial  region  in  the  world, 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  region 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  carries  one-tenth  of  the 
rail-borne  commerce  of  the  nation. 


New  York  Central  enters  its  second  century  of  service 
with  a  record  of  achievement  that  is  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  story  of  American 
progress. 

-  —  — ■  -  — —  .  .w 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  8C  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
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Dear  Scouts: — 1  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  letter.  I  hope  that  I  will  receive 
some  letters  from  some  other  scouts.  I 
joined  the  Lone  Scouts  in  February,  1926. 
One  of  my  school  mates,  I  think,  will  Join 
If  his  brother  will  join  too.  I  would  like 
to  be  a  Lone  Scout  Booster  soon  if  I  can. 
We  have  two  horses,  four  cows,  and  my 
brother  has  two  colts  here.  The  younger 
colt.  Bud,  will  eat  oats  out  of  my  hand. 
The  older  colt’s  name  is  Jim.  He  is  four 
years  old  this  spring.  I  will  sign  off,  so,  I 
remain — Archie  Prentice,  (5  points),  R.D.  1, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


new  17  cent  President  Wilson  stamps  which 
were  issued  December  28,  1925?  It  Is  a 
large  stamp  like  the  20-cent  of  the  current 
Issue  and  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  13- 
cent  postage  stamp  baering  a  likeness  to 
the  late  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

EDWIN  DECKER,  (5  points) 

Bullville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

The  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca  has  a  brand-new  bulletin  on  hill- 


Hello  Scouts!  How  do  I  find  all  my 
brother  Scouts  today?  Hope  that  all  of 
you  are  progressing  fine.  I  have  passed 
my  Seventh  degree  and  have  sent  in 
enough  points  for  Booster  title.  I  have 
been  working  in  the  woods  most  of  the 
time  this  winter  cutting  down  trees.  It 
Is  fine  practice  if  you  know  how.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  scouts  who  would  like  to 
go  camping  this  summer.  I  noticed  that  in 
the  A.  A.  tribe  page  that  radio  news  would 
be  published  if  sent  in.  Let’s  make  the 
tribe  page  larger.  We  have  got  to  get 
more  scouts.  I  make  a  motion.  Who  is 
second?  Will  close  this  time. — William  L. 
Barber,  (5  points),  R.D.  3,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Scouts: — I  Joined  the  Lone  Scouts 
In  June,  1925.  I  passed  my  first  degree 
September  29,  1925  and  my  second  degree 
February  17,  1926.  I  am  working  on  my 
third  degree.  I  think  the  pins  are  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  got  Richard  Johnson  to  join  and 
have  had  another  promise  to  Join.  I  wrote 
once  beforS  but  didn't  see  it  in  print.  I 
wish  some  other  scouts  Interested  In  elec¬ 
tricity  and  radios  would  write  to  me. — 
Allen  Johnson,  (5  points),  R.F.D.  39,  Sin- 
clairville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  think  all  stamp  collectors  like  to  see 
new  stamps  appear.  Have  you  any  of  the 


unit  selection  of  potatoes.  Your  copy 
is  waiting  for  you — ask  for  E  125. 


Solution  of  the  Last  Puzzle 


$98  (24) 


WHEN  you  can  stretch 
out  in  bed  and  feel  the 
easy,  restful,  bouyancy  of  a 
bedspring  that  fits  your  body — 
When  you  can  feel  the  grateful 
relief  that  comes  to  a  spine  that 
is  perfectly  and  properly  sup¬ 
ported — When  your  tired  body, 
muscles,  mind  and  nerves  cease 
their  restless  throbbing  and  you 
feel  the  refreshing  quiet  of  per¬ 
fect,  peaceful  relaxation — then 
you  know  comfort — the  com¬ 
fort  that  comes  with  a  FOSTER 
IDEAL  because 

It's  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY, 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The,  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine  , 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


h 

W  Send  10  cents  for  2SS-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
>»  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
| M  oured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogus, 
5144  Boflue  Bids-.  1147  N.  111.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


'STAMMER 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-StopsHairFalllne 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hail 

60e.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hisoox  Cheni.  Wits.  Patehogue,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ad* 
You  mu'vt  say 

“ I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Book  Corner 

Has  Helpful  Hints  for  Home-Makers 


YVyHAT  a  friend  is  a  bookl  No  better 
insurance  against  loneliness,  no 
stronger  guarantee  against  an  uninter¬ 
esting  old  age  is  to  be  found  than  the 
habit  of  thoughtful  reading. 

No  member  of  a  family  which  has  a 
background  of  good  reading  need  ever 
feel  awkward  in  any  society  of  refine¬ 
ment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  one 


The  Little  Girl’s  Dress 


Pattern  2647  pictures  a  charming  tittle 
frock  with  slim  bodice  and  flaring  skirt 
for  little  girls..  It  should  be  made  up  in  one 
of  the  softer  materials  such  as  crepe  silk, 
velveteen,  or  wool  jersey.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires 
1  Yi  yards  of  40  inch'  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  number  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new 
spring  fashion  books.  Send  all  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


has  in  reading  and  discussing  a  new 
book. 

Of  course,  books  cost  money,  but  it 
is  money  well  spent  while  children  are 
young  to  provide  them  with  juvenile 
books  and  magazines.  If  the  family 
has  the  use  of  a  country  or  town  libr¬ 
ary,  the  problem  is  solved,  since  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  shared  by  the  many  instead  of 
a  few.  But  even  if  other  things  have  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  minds  must  be  fed 
at  the  right  time.  If  mother  and  father 
don’t  help  to  feed  them  with  wholesome 
i  aterial,  the  active  young  ones  will  get 
whatever  comes  to  hand — sometimes  not 
of  the  best. 

Remembering  my  own  youth  and  its 
craving  for  reading  matter — better  satis¬ 
fied  than  some  children’s — I  know  just 
how  exciting  it  is  each  week  when  the 
day  rolls  around  for  the  paper  to  come. 
In  our  case — which  meant  several  child¬ 
ren  in  a  large  family — it  was  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  This  welcome  paper  was 
dissected  by  eager  fingers  and  each  had 
a  piece  of  it  to  read,  or  one  of  the  older 
ones  was  obliged  to  read  aloud  to  the 
others  because  they  couldn’t  wait  until 
he  finished. 

The  American  Boy  and  the  Boy’s  Life 
are  just  as  gladly  received  by  young 
readers  as  was — and  is — The  Youth’s 
Companion. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  more  expensive  magazines,  but  as 
soon  as  our  young  nephews  can  read, 
they  are  going  to  have  John  Martin’s 
Book,  The  Child’s  Magazine,  and  later 


on  St.  Nicholas,  and  Child  Life.  These, 
two  magazines  are  beautifully  and  simp¬ 
ly  illustrated— which  is  as  it  should  be 
for  children.  The  stories  and  poems 
give  play  to  a  child’s  imagination,  one 
of  his  most  precious  possessions.  God 
forbid  that  he  ever  lose  it!  But  it  needs 
guidance  in  order  that  his  whole  life  may 
be  illumined  and  made  less  drab  by  it. 

In  the  press  and  necessity  of  feeding 
and  clothing  the  body,  let’s  not  forget 
that  habits  are  formed  very  early  and 
that  after  the  children  are  grown,  will 
be  too  late  to  begin  training  them  to 
read. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Food  Bulletin 


Much  valuable  information  to  home¬ 
makers  is  available  in  pamphlet  form.  A 
recent'  addition  to  the  list  of  good  bul¬ 
letins  has  come  to  our  attention,  and  you 
(if  you  are  a  resident  of  New  York  State) 
may  be  able  to  get  it  free  by  writing  the 
Publication  Office,  State  College  of  Home  t 
Economics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

To  the  home-maker  who  must  always 
think  of  the  ways  and  means  pf  getting 


For  General  Wear 


a  quart  of  milk  a  day  down  the  sometimes 
unwilling  gullets  of  her  young  folks  ana 
a  pint  a  day  into  the  protesting  mouths 
of  the  grown  ’tins,  this  bulletin  is 
a  Godsend.  Milk  as  a  daily  Food  (Bulletin 
No.  105)  written  by  Misses  Mary  F.  Henry 
and  Lucile  Brewer,  contains  a  wonderful  y 
varied  collection  of  recipes  for  milk  dishe* 
besides  giving  the  reason  why  milk  foods 
are  so  important 
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My  Life-Saver 

'Together  with  Hints  Which  Maj?  Be  “Life-Savers”  for  Others 


WHEN  I  was  ..  bride  I  used  to  cut 
recipes,  household  hints,  etc.,  from 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  put  them 
between  the  leaves  of  my  cook  book;  the 
particular  one  I  wished  was  sure  to  evade 
pie  when  most  needed. 

Then  I  bought  a  card  index  which  I 
still  use,  but  now  I  have  also,  another 
ready  reference  plan  which  I  call  my  “Life 
Saver.”  It  consists  of  several  sheets  of 
cardboard,  strung  together  on  a  stout 
colored  cord.  One  is  headed  “Stain  Re¬ 
movers”  and  on  it  are  orderly  pasted  clip¬ 
pings  containing  information  regarding  the 
removal  of  spots  and  stains  of  all  kinds. 
Automobile  grease  on  the  shirts  and  ker¬ 
chiefs  of  my  sons  and  husband,  caused 
me  endless  annoyance  until  a  little  item 
in  a  magazine  told  me  that  an  application 
of  lard  before  the  garment  was  washed, 


Nothing  better  typifies  the  spirit  of 
Spring  and  tender,  growing  things  than 
these  cunning,  baby  rabbits.  How  happy 
It  makes  the  little  folks  to  have  a  real 
live  bunny  for  Easterl 


Would  make  the  removal  of  such  stains  by 
•oap  and  hot  water  a  simple  matter. 

Another  one  I  call  my  “First  Aid”  and 
H  gives  remedies  for  bites  and  stings,  what 
to  apply  in  cases  of  sprain,  bruise  or 
flashed  members, — antidotes  for  poison, 
How  to  check  bleeding,  etc.  One  day  a 
neighbor  caught  her  hand  in  the  wringer 
of  an  electric  washer,  another  time  a  little 
fcirl  fell  and  cut  her  hand  badly  on  a  milk 
bottle,  and  I  was  indeed  thankful  for  the 
information  which  enabled  me  to  do  what 
the  doctor  afterward  told  me  was  exactly 
the  right  thing.  There  is  one  headed 
.  Household  Hints”  and  another  “Sewing 
Hints”  which  have  proven  friends  in  need 
also.  My  “Life  Saver”  is  hung  above  the 
kitchen  sink  where  it  can  be  referred  to 
hurriedly,  &nd  I  have  blessed  it  many 
times. — Mrs.  E.  B.  D. 


QNCE 


Points  on  Papering 

when  the  paper  hanger  was  at 
my  house  I  decided  to  watch  him 
Uosely  for  what  I  could  learn  from  his 
Way  of  handling  paper.  I  feel  well  re¬ 
paid  for  thfe  attention  I  gave  for  many 
t*1  the  things  I  observed  have  been  of 
JFeat  value  to  me  when  papering  by 
myself. 

W  hen  he  made  his  paste  (using  flour) 
he  added  to  it  a  tablespoon  of  alum 
Which  had  been  pulverized.  This,  he 
said,  prevented  the  colors  in  the  under 
Paper  striking  through.  Personally,  I 
Prefer  to  take  this  underpaper  off  the 
Wall  before  putting  on  the  new.  This  is 
Easily  done  by  wetting  it  thoroughly,  us- 
a  white  wash  or  kalsomine  brush, 
aud  letting  stand  for  a  short  time.  It 
then  peel  off  in  sheets.  To  return 
paper  hanger.  Both  wallpaper 
border  were  well  pasted,  folded  on 


themselves  exactly  even,  then  trimmed. 
The  strips  were  then  folded  in  a  small 
package  and  carried  to  the  wall  much 
easier  than  if  they  were  in  a  long  strip. 
Trimmings  from  the  pasted  paper  were 
doubled,  pasted  sides  together  before 
dropping.  That  saved  a  vast  amount  of 
work  when  cleaning  up  time  came. 

Cracks  iTi  the  wall  were  filled  with  a 
paste  of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with 
water,  giving  a  smooth  surface. — Mrs. 
G.  G.,  New  York. 


Today 

We  may  not  pierce  the  veil  that 
shrouds 

What  fate  holds  just  ahead — 
There’s  nothing  gained  by  idle 
fears 

And  useless  doubt  and  dread! 
Tomorrow  is  a  mystic  land — 

So,  wisely  use  each  hour  at  hand 

That  lies  within  Today! 

On  Yesterday’s  mistakes,  the  sun 

Forevermore  has  set — 

Waste  not  the  precious  speeding 
hours 

In  tears  and  vain  regret. 

Our  errors  we  may  yet  retrieve. 
And  strength  and  triumph  still 
achieve 

Thank  God!  we  have  Today! 


on  burlap  by  a  friend  that  likes  to  draw. 
I  would  not  think  of  putting  lavender  in 
my  eight  year  old  daughter’s  room  but 
she  was  delighted  with  a  rug  worked  out 
in  pink  and  white  with  black  for  the 
foundation.  This  special  rug  was  work¬ 
ed  with  the  raveled  yarn  from  old  sweat¬ 
ers  and  my  little  girl  became  so  enthus¬ 
iastic  over  the  rug  that  she  did  most  of 
it  herself. 

One  night  I  let  some  rooms  to  a  be¬ 
lated  Auto  party  and  she  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  rug  done  in  lavender 
lilacs  that  she  bought  it.  This  rug  was 
made  from  silk  stockings  and  brought 
me  twenty-five  dollars.  This  -was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  order  and  enabled  me 
to  get  a  long  coveted  sanitary  covering 
for  my  bedroom.  I  thought  the  price 
was  too  much  but  it  helps  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  handicrafts  of  our  Grand¬ 
mothers. — W.  E.  H.,  Maine. 


A  Health  Hint 

r"TO  save  health  and  furniture  from  go- 
A  ing  to  ruin  by  reason  of  dryness 
of  the  heated  air  in  rooms  follow  this 
tip  and  you  will  find  a  difference: 

Place  a  pan  of  water  under  the  radia¬ 
tor!  Between  wall  and  radiator  sus¬ 
pend  about  two  feet  of  loosely  woven 
cotton  material  like  that  found  in  a  mop 
or  lamp  wick,  the  full  length  of  the  rad¬ 
iator.  This  rests  in  the  water.  By 
reason  of  capillary  attraction  a  larger 
surface  of  water  is  presented  to  the  heat 
and  a  normal  humidity  maintained. 

The  "wick”  may  be  suspended  in  dif¬ 


ferent  ways.  It  may  be  tied  with  a 
piece  of  tape  to  the  end  coils,  or  hung  to 
a  piece  of  wire. — Mrs.  W.  E.  F.,  Ohio. 


Radio  Rugs 

1\  /IY  radio  rugs  that  I  make  from  dis- 
carded  stockings  that  I  have  and 
those  that  I  beg  from  my  friends  are 
very  beautiful.  I  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
stocking  and  cut  round  and  round  until 
I  get  to  the  heel.  Each  color  is  put  in 
a  separate  box  with  a  small  slit  in  the 
top  and  a  piece  of  stocking  sticking 
through.  I  have  a  small  frame  that  one 
of  my  boys  made  in  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  School;  it  is  adjustable  and  enables 
me  to  sit  comfortable  at  my  work.  Until 
the  radio  was  introduced  into  my  home 
I  had  no  time  for  such  nonsense  but  one 
has  got  to  do  something  with  their 
hands  and  the  machine  takes  care  of 
my  mending. 

Many  of  my  designs  are  worked  out 


More  Carrot  Recipes 

Stewed  Carrots — Wash,  scrape  and 
divide  into  strips.  Put  in  stew  pan  and 
cover  with  water,  add  salt  and  boil  until 
tender.  Carrots  should  cook  down  as 
low  as  possible  without  burning.  Then 
no  precious  mineral  salts  are  wasted  in 
draining.  Roll  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter  in  flour,  shake  over  pepper  and  salt; 
add  enough  cream  or  milk  to  moisten 
the  whole,  let  come  to  boil  and  serve 
hot. 

Mashed  Carrots — Scrape  and  wash 
carrots;  cook  until  tender  in  boiling 
salted  water.  Drain  and  mash.  Work  in  a 
good  piece  of  butter  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Serve  hot. 

Steamed  Carrot-Potato  Pudding 

1  cup  grated  carrot  /\  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  grated  potato  */2  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  soda  1  cup  raisins 

1  cup  brown  sugar  1  cup  Hard  Sauce 
1  cup  flour 

The  vegetables  are  raw.  They  may  .  e 
ground  fine  in  food  chopper.  Add  soda 
to  potato.  Mix  vegetables  with  sugar, 
flour  and  salt,  add  milk.  Add  the  floured 
raisins.  Steam  y/2  hours.  Serve  hot  with 
Hardd  Sauce. 


Movable  Shelves 

Z^NE  country  woman  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  her  big  un- 
wieldly  kitchen  began  counting  her  steps 
while  at  work.  She  was  rather  appalled 
to  see  how  her  steps  mounted  up  in 
numbers  when  she  went  to  the  far  end 
of  a  long  storeroom  to  place  things  on 
some  ‘handy?’  shelves. 

“We  cannot  very  well  change  the 
length  of  the  storeroom,”  her  husband 
said  when  he  was  consulted.  “But  why 
can’t  we  bring  the  shelves  nearer?” 

He  took  four  stout  uprights  and  solid¬ 
ly  fastened  the  shelves  to  them.  Then 
he  placed  a  good  smooth-working  cast¬ 
er  to  each  of  the  legs  making  a  group 
of  shelves  that  can  easily  be  pushed 
about  on  the  floor.  Usually  these 
shelves  are  drawn  up  near  the  door  and 


No.  E  3-5-3  a  tea  apron  of  gingham 
which  is  to  be  embroidered  In  the  tufted 
work,  using  floss  of  fairly  light  weight  In 
fact  the  six-strand  floss  can  be  used  dou¬ 
ble  to  do  this  design.  The  design  is  work¬ 
ed  by  taking  a  short  stitch  in  each  dot 
where  a  tuft  Is  to  be,  running  along  from 
dot  to  dot,  as  In  darning  stitch.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  roses  take  the  line  of  stsitches 
Inside  the  stamping  line  for  each  section, 
otherwise  the  sections  will  run  together, 
and  the  design  will  be  lost.  To  make  the 
heavier  flowers,  run  another  row  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  each  section  of  the  flower.  Edges  are 
bound  with  white  bias  binding. 

Blue,  green,  or  yellow  gingham  stamped 
for  apron,  with  material  for  strings,  50c. 
Floss  to  embroider,  and  bias  binding  for 
edge  50c. 

th?  long  length  of  the  storeroom  need 
n-t  be  traversed  each  time  something 
is  placed  there.  This  makes  a  surpris¬ 
ing  difference  in  the  count  of  steps  on 
a  busy  day. — Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Extra  help  to  get  clothes 
clean !  Safe  help !  Thorough 
help ! 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap,  in  any  shape 
or  form!  You  can  tell  by 
the  clean  naptha  smell! 

Isn’t  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week — this  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha  ? 

Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


Millions  end  them  at  once 


There  is  a  way  to  stop  a  cold,  check 
the  fever,  open  the  bowels  and  tone 
the  system — all  at  once.  Results  come 
in  24  hours.  The  way  is  so  efficient 
that  we  paid  $1,000,000  for  it.  It  is  so 
well-proved  that  millions  now  employ 
it.  That  way  is  HILL’S — the  perfect 
remedy  for  colds.  Get  it  now.  Take 
it  tonight  and  the  cold  will  end  tomor¬ 
row.  Don’t  trust  a  lesser  help. 


Be  Sure  It’s 


Price  30e 


CASCARA  j|  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  jp*  with  Portrait 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  ‘  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  price*. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Spring — 

Flower  Planting 

The  Practical  Flower  Barden 

By  Helena  Rutherford  Ely 

Charm,  inspiration,  and  practical 
directions  are  combined  in  this  book 
for  garden  lovers  by  a  garden  lover. 
Whether  he  have  merely  a  little  corner 
or  ample  space  for  realizing  his  desires, 
this  volume  will  be  helpful  for  it  is  the 
record  of  Mrs.  Ely’s  wide  experience 
with  all  sorts  of  gardens.  She  makes 
clear  the  underlying  principles  of  suc¬ 
cessful  garden  practice,  presenting  the 
details  with  a  vivacious  charm  that 
makes  it  delightful  reading. 

Postpaid  $2.50 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Mother’s  Thimble 
and 

Other  Poems 

By  Rez’.  J.  JV.  Holland 


Send  $.50  to  Rev.  Holland,  855  Hoi 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  get 
book. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  oi  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  ot  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

J7  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  out 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Fanner  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto¬ 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  week  old,  richly  bred.  Reduced 
prices.  Accredited.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus.  N.  Y. 


GRADE  COWS.  Tested.  Untested.  All 
dairy  Breeds.  Fine  young  Guernseys  a 
Specialty.  From  100  to  300  head.  Telephone  me 
collect.  E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  Dela¬ 
ware  County. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES.  Fresh  cows 
and  springers.  Also  yearlings  and  2  year  old 
heifers,  young  calves,  both  sex.  W.  H.  PRICE, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS, 
all  Glenside  breeding,  will  make  fine  foundation 
stock.  Loraine  Clay,  calved  February  25,  1925, 
bred  July  17,  1925;  Wanetta  Clay,  calved  De¬ 
cember  28,  1924,  bred  March  11,  1926;  General 
Silver  Clay,  calved  January  21,  1926.  These 
heifers  are  full  sisters,  exactly  matched,  and 
and  grand  daughters  of  the  World’s  heaviest  bull, 
both  bred  to  a  Glenside  bull,  $425  takes  the  trio. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  heifer  from 

accredited  herd,  age,  one  vear  on  April  11.  Write 
GEORGE  W.  LEVAN,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Catawissa, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 30  high  grade  tuberculin  tested 
Guernsey  heifers.  Bred  to  freshen  next  fall. 
GEORGE  W.  MOSELEY,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorns.  Two  bulls 
for  service,  bull  calves,  heifers  and  cows.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  C.  F.  ROGERS,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS.  Belfast,  Maine. 


THOROBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS  for  sale. 
All  males,  twelve  weeks  old.  Mother  a  registered 
Oorang.  WEBB  COWAN,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS— White,  white  with  sable 
marking.  Also  older  female.  MRS.  NETTIE 
M.  WATERS,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


t'OlNTERS — Best  possible  breeding.  Ex¬ 

cellent  hunters.  Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  Reg¬ 
istered.  Prices  from  $25  to  $125.  R.  L. 
HINM  AN.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  puppies,  males,  $6; 

females,  $3.  A  few  3  months  old  puppies.  F.  R. 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y,  _ 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— 2  months  old, 
blacks  and  reds,  reasonable,  eligible.  Sired  by 
prize  winning  black  at  State  Fair.  DR.  A. 
WOODEN,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  AIREDALE,  1  year  old,  can  be  reg¬ 
istered,  $10.  2  female  German  Police  pups,  3 
months  old,  extra  good  ones,  cheap.  GEORGE 
MASTERS,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 

pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spared  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Working 

dogs  Intelligence  with  ability  to  drive.  Grit 
with  courage.  Spunk  with  willingness.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  for  sale.  Nat¬ 
ural  heel  drivers,  twelve  weeks,  $5  and  $7. 

CL  A  VTON  WOLCOTT,  Manlius,  N.  Y. _ 

ONE  AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH  Canary  mule 
bird,  soft  sweet  singer,  $7.  Buff  Wyandotte 
cockerel-,  $3.  W.  J.  BRYANT,  Union,  Me. 

FOX  TERRIER  and  Collie  puppies.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  Twelve  Var¬ 
ieties.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin.  Iowa.  


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  and  W.  P.  Duck¬ 
lings  from  pure  bred  and  culled  flocks,  prices 
right,  write  for  booklet  and  price  list,  bank  ref¬ 
erence.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucy- 

rus,  Ohio. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs:  Mammoth  Pekin,  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock-  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs, 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y, 


\L1TY  BREEDERS  or  baby  chicks.  State 
v.  Thousands  pure,  hardy,  money  makers. 
>  vants  today.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL, 
n.  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— At  fair  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Gaints.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list.  CIIAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

A  LIMITED  AMOUNT  of  White  Wyandotte 
quality  chicks  or  eggs  from  special  matings. 
Regal  Dorcar  foundation.  HILL  VIEW  FARM, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  healthy  chicks,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  strain  direct.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  heavy  laying  hens,  $6  per  100. 
NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— White  and  Brown  Leghorn, 
lie.  Free  circular.  MISS  BARBARA  C. 

BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  Dept.  K. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  special  pens  of  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Orpingtons,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  ducks,  15-$1.50,  30- 
$2.75,  50-$4.  Cockerels  at  $4.  Buff  Cochin  eggs, 
13-$3;  cockerels,  $5.  VANS  VARIETY  POUL¬ 
TRY  PLANT,  North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y. 

MONEY  MAKERS:  Barred  Rocks,  White  and 
Golden  Wyandot  Cockerels.  Big  lusty  fellows. 
Embden,  Toulouse,  African,  Chinese  Geese,  Mus- 
covey,  Runner,  Pekin,  Buff  Ducks.  Best  quality, 
raesonable  prices.  Day  old  Chicks.  Established 
forty  years.  Catalog.  CHARLES  McCLAVE, 
New  London,  Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Hatching  eggs 
for  sale.  Also  a  few  toms.  The  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Won  four  firsts  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
1925.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND,  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys, 
healthy  breeders.  Fifty  laying  Ancona,  laying 
Hens,  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Day  old  Chicks. 
CHARLES  McCLAVE,  New  London.  Ohio. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  Price  list  of  quality  stock  on  request. 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  One  breed, — better  breeding.  Stock 
having  several  years  of  Certification  back  of  it. 
Large— premium  size  white  eggs.  Strong 
sturdy  chicks  that  live.  Prices  right,  $15.00  per 
100.  Discount  on  large  orders.  GENESEE 
VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HOLLYWOOD  hatching  eggs.  Every 
hen  we  have  came  direct  from  Hollywood 
Washington.  Look  up  our  records  at  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Eggs,  $8  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  baby  chicks.  Circular.  BARNE’S 
HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks  and  mixed,  9c  and 
up.  Full  count.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  All 
good  lively  chix  of  Free  Range  stock.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Wilson’s  Anconas  $4.25-25, 
$15.00-100.  Barred  Rocks,  $4.50-25,  $16.00-100. 
White  Wyandottes,  $4.75-25,  $17.50-100,  Brown 
Leghorns,  $4.00-25,  $14.00-100.  Brooder  bar¬ 
gains.  Feeding  advise  and  circulars  free. 

OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns— 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 

heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLER  AND  SON, 
ITughcsville,  Penna. 

S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful — vigorous— healttiy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
300.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
—farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Barred  and  Partridge 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Mottled  Houdans,  State 
Fair  Winners,  $2  for  15;  $10  per  100.  FRED 
H.  RIVENBURGH,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CLARKS  BETTER  GRADE  accredited  chicks. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARK’S  POULTRY,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  ducks,  $3; 
eggs,  $2  per  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK, 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
hatching  eggs,  $2  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  AL¬ 
BERT  TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Wild  geese, 
Ducks,  Swans,  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  pigeons. 
Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circular.  JOHN 
ITASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Bred  exclusively  for  thirty  years  for 
high  production.  BRUSH  MAPLEWOOD 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Milton,  Vermont. 


BABY  CHICKS — Cut  prices.  Illustrated 
booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


ATCHING  EGGS  for  sale.  White  Rocks  ex- 

vely.  Price  reasonable.  J.  H.  FEGAN, 
1  Hill,  Pa. 


mercial  egg  farm.  Lord  Strain.  Bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  white  eggs.  Real  quality.  $20  per 
hundred,  S.  KLEIN.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure 
bred  Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett  and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  egg  strain  pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels,  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  eight 
weeks  old  pullets.  Government  tested  and  proven 
layers.  If  you  want  the  best  for  the  money  we 
have  it.  Big  English  Leghorns;  Tom  Barrows 
Winning  Wyandottes;  original  non-broody  reds; 
original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog.  Free  bulle¬ 
tins  tell  how  to  make  money  with  poultry.  MOR¬ 
RIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25, 
50  and  100  chicks;  Reds,  $4,  $7.50,  $14;  White 
Leghorns,  $3.75,  $7,  $13;  Rocks,  $4,  $7.50,  $14; 
heavy  mixed,  $3.25,  $6,  $11;  light  mixed,  $2.75, 
$5,  $9.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circular.  W. 
A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — Am  now  booking  orders  for 
Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs  at  $6 
per  dozen  prepaid.  Also  Jersey  Black  Giant, 
Barred  Rock  and  Ancona  hatching  eggs,  15-$2.50. 
Reduction  on.  large  orders.  MRS.  W.  D.  LAW¬ 
RENCE,  Adams,  N.  Y.  


.ORDER  PIELL  BROS.  White  Leghorns,  16c— 
Barred  Rocks,  17c  lots  of  100.  Today.  Breed, 
Hatched  and  priced  right.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  A  Free.  PIELL  BROS.,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Marcy  and  Bunt¬ 
ing  strains.  Bred  for  quality,  type  and  production. 
Eggs  $5  for  15.  80%  hatchability  guaranteed. 

H.  LURENA  HELLINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  I. 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON'  hatching  eggs  out  of 
best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $3  per  setting. 
H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1.  Box  151,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  Ducks— Wild  Mallard, 
White  Muscovy,  12,  $3;  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wli.  Face  Black  Spanish,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (By¬ 
ron  Pepper  Strain),  .15,  $2.  GREEN  LAWN 
FARM,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  Mammoth  Bronze  hen  tur¬ 
keys.  MRS.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  New 
York. 


SPECKLED  SUSSEX  and  Jersey  Blade 
Giants,  $2  pgr  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILBUR  WHEELER,  West  Center,  Elmira,  N. 
Y.  . 


25  YEARS  ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns 
only.  Big  hens,  eggs  $2,  15,  postpaid.  Cockerels. 
H.  LAMSON,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Giant  S.  C.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  Premium  eggs  Black  beauties.  Circular  free, 
BACHELIER  BROS.,  Box  18,  Grampian,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous  Red 
Cherry  strain.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and 
baby  chicks.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalus- 
ing,  Pa. 


10  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  turkey  eggs, 
from  matured,  healthy,  free  range  hens,  $5.  Or¬ 
der  early.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A  Thorobred  Silver  Gray  Strain 
tom  turkey.  Free  from  disease.  RALPH  L. 
MARTIN,  R.  I.,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  149  EGG  Bourbon  Reds.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden’s  First  Prize  Winners.  Hatch¬ 
ing  egg  mating  list  ready.  FLONA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred,  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Va. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BALANCED  RATION  EGGS— For  chicks, 
layers,  moulters.  Gets  you  the  eggs.  Feed  upon 
our  Farm  with  success.  A  set  of  Formulas  worth 
money  to  anyone  whether  in  the  business  or  going 
to  start.  Formula,  $2,  LESTER  SARGENT, 
Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  Keene,  N.  H. 
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HONEY 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY— Pure,  fine  quality 
product.  60-lb.  can,  $6  postpaid  2  zones.  Exprew 
collect,  $5.  WILLIAM  H.  WOLFORD,  Sche, 
harie,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS 
PROPERLY  managed.  Hundreds  testimonials 
say  our  only  Blackhead  cure;  24  capsules  and 
successful  raising  hints,  $1;  100,  $3.50.  TUR¬ 
KEY  HERBS  REMEDY,  816  South  Main,  San¬ 
ta  Ana,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 


HORSES 


FISTULA — Horses  Cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 

KENTUCKY'S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO; 

Guaranteed.  3  lbs.-  chewing  $1.00;  4  lbs.  best 
smoking  $1.00;  6  lbs.  medium  smoking  $1.00, 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO. 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawes, 
ville,  Ky. 


HINMAN  MILKER,  two  units  complete  witl» 

extras,  slightly  used.  lj4  H.  P.  “Wood”  Engine, 
ALVAH  WELLS;  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  BILL  PHILOSOPHY— may  inter7 

est  you.  Original  anyway.  10c  brings  it  to  you, 
WM.  A.  GLASGOW,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Melotte  Cream  Separator,  Bur. 

rell  Milker,  W.  S.  Butter  Churn  and  small  mot* 
ors.  H.  L.  HERR,  New  Danville,  Pa. 

FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and  wire 
cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d  Lyons 
Fanning  Mill,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov. 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Vv  rite 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,-  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 

from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed.; 
W.  A,  WITHROW.  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi.  >) 

cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H, 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs, 

$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received; 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max* 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


STOW”S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 

fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.^  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  GUARANTEED. 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  SMOKING; 
10-$1.50.  PIPE  FREE!  Pay  when  received. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 

TOBACCO— five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twenty, 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UN  El  ED 
FARMERS  OF  KY.,  Paducah,  Ky. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Postage  Stamps  on 
letters  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE, 
Brightwood.  Mass. _  . 


PRINTING 


MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here  Dark  Clover,  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  HONEY— Send  one  dollar 
for  five  pounds,  two  dollars  for  ten,  prepaid  third 
zone.  Clover,  Amber  and  Buckwheat.  OSCAR 
WOODRUFF,  Towanda,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY,  1925  crop.  Prices  slashed.  60- 
lb.  can  buckwheat  honey,  $4.95,  two  $9.60,  ten 
$46.50  not  prepaid.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept 
A.  Dundee, -New  York. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  fleet 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  FI. 


PRINTING,  POSTPAID — Save  10-50%.  Sta- 
tionery,  cards,  tags,  butter  wrappers.  Particulars 
Free.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS.  Putney,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGII,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


210  ACRES.  10  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  on  State  Road,  Vi  mile  to  town;  good 
buildings;  40  acres  wheat;  60  acres  hay;  no 
stone;  fine  farm  cheap  for  cash.  If  you  want  a 
good  farm,  write  me  for  further  information. 

WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay.  N.  Y. 


change,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS,  LAND,  HOME  and  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Henderson  Coun- 
ty  is  one  of  the  best  located  counties  in  the  stats 
of  Illinois.  The  Santa  Fe  and  C.  B.  &  0-  M’/ 
roads  with  double  tracks  connect  Chicago  v‘; 
the  great  west,  also  the  Illinois  Power  &  Liya 
Co.  crosses  Henderson  County  between  these  tv. 
systems.  Our  County  is  bounded  on  the  v.  '■  $ 
by  The  Mississippi  River,  and  an  ideal  plaa* 
for  summer  homes.  Our  soil  is  adapted  to i  g[  ; vJ 
ing  any  of  Illinois  products.  E.  G.  LEW 
Media,  Ill. 


WANTED— A  farm  to  rent,  including  stock 
and  tools,  preferably  a  dairy  farm  of  ifoni,  . 
to  25  cows,  by  life  experienced  farmer  in  Dot® 
dairying  and  truck  gardening.  Would  want  ton 
arranged  to  pay  out  of  milk  checks.  BOA  j  °» 

c|o  American  Agriculturist.  _ _ _ _ — 

EXCELLENT  DAIRY  FARM  for  sale.  Syr  a¬ 
cuse  market,  25  head  stock.  165  acres,  all  c.  j 
veniences,  located  off  Main  State  highway, 
$11,000.  Stock  and  tools  at  inventory  value,  aq- 
dress  Box  352,  care  of  American  Agriculturist. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  Descriptions,  price! 

free.  Say  what  you  want  and  where.  HU-j- 
SEEKER,  Ogema,  Minn. _  — 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


M*ra  County,  N.  Y, 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 

FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good 
living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are  reason¬ 
able  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops  best 
suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you  wi.l 
like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  season. 
There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved  roads. 
Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recreation  tor 
everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illustrated  low¬ 
er  containing  dependable  information  on  Southern 
California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colon¬ 
ization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813  Railway  J 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25* 

each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mein  - 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to 
15c  each  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grap* 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,^;' 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  AU  j 

strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  Hue  to  - 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CDj  , 
Nurserymen  and  __Fruit  Growers,  Wilson, 


American  Agriculturist,  April  3,  1926 


Service 


Act  Against  “Road  Hog 


(27)  401 


laims  Adjusted 


AS  country  roads  began  to  open  up 
again,  farmers  using  the  highways 
face  increased  trouble  with  road  hogs 
with  high-powered  trucks  and  moving 
vans.  We  have  had  several  complaints 
from  people  about  being  crowded  off  the 
road  by  these  trucks,  being  unable  to  pass 
them  because  they  “hogged”  all  of  the 
road  and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  action 
of  the  truck  driver  resulted  in  a  serious 
accident  to  the  farmer.  In  accordance 
with  our  policy  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  farm  people  in  all  such  problems, 
we  took  the  matter  up  with 'Superinten¬ 
dent  John  A.  Warner,  of  the  New  York 
State  Troopers  at  Albany.  We  have  the 
interesting  letter  given  below  from  Super¬ 
intendent  Warner  which  explains  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

We  believe  that  Superintendent  Warner 
is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  if  farmers 
would  take  vigorous  legal  action  in  a  few 
cases  in  each  county,  the  road  hogs  would 
have  more  respect  for  other  people’s  rights- 
on  the  highways.  If  you  have  any  such 
trouble  and  have  any  way  of  proving  your 
will  note  from  Superintendent  Warner’s 


letters  and  are  glad  to  have  their  point 
of  view.  They  sent  with  -their  letters, 
statements  of  mine  experts  to  the  effect 
that  there  really  was  gold  in  the  samples 
assayed  from  Cherry  Valley. 

We  wrote  .the  New  York  State  Geo¬ 
logist’s  office  and  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  A.  Hartnagel,  Assistant  State  Geo¬ 
logist,  very  emphatically  stating  that  the 
State  had  assayed  a  good  many  samples 
of  the  so-called  ore  from  Cherry  Valley 
and  the  surrounding  country  and  had  not 
found  any  gold  in  paying  quantities  in  any 
of  the  samples.  The  letters  from  Cherry 
Valley  are  right  when  they  say  that  the 
public  is  not  being  fooled  when  no  stock 
is  being  offered  for  sale.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  stand  upon  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the 
State  when  he  says  there  is  no  gold  in  pay¬ 
ing  quantities  in  the  Cherry  Valley 
section. 


Just  Name  It — That’s  All! 

“I  am  considering  a  name  for  my  farm. 
Just  what  are  the  requirements  and  how 
am  I  to  go  about  it?  Do  I  have  to  take 


Can  We  Help  You? 

Some  of  our  subscribers  for  whom  the  Service  Bureau  has  adjusted  claims 
involving  money  from  January  first  to  March  1st: 

Harvey  Perkins,  Hannibal,  Oswego  County,  Pennsylvania 


New  York 

Sidney  Crounse,  Altamont,  Albany  County, 
New  York 

W.  L.  Egelston,  HammondsPort,  Steuben 
County,  New  York 

E.  J.  Wolfe,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New 

York 

Albert  Oaks,  Orchard  Park,  Erie  County, 
New  York 

Thomas  Hampton,  LaJose,  Clearfield 
County,  Pennsylvania 

F.  J.  Robinson,  Laurens,  Otsego  County, 
New  York 

William  Tucker,  Massena,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York 

W.  W.  Wisor,  Catatonk,  Tioga  County, 
New  York 

G.  A.  Boyce,  Mehoopany,  Wyoming  County, 
Pennsylvania 

ftcott  Howk,  Comstock,  Washington 
County,  New  York 

I.  J.  Keyes,  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego  County, 

New  York 

D.  Hulbert,  Troupsburg,  Steuben  County, 
New  York 

Theodore  Elderkin,  Grand  Valley,  Warren 
County,  Pennsylvania 

H.  N.  Arsinger,  Randall,  Montgomery 
County,  New  York 

Wells,  Krauss  &  Company,  Norris,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  Montana 
Bert  Sweet,  New  Berlin,  Chenango  County, 

New  York 

L,  F.  Kysor,  Kennedy,  Chautauqua 

County,  New  York 

M.  M.  Risheil,  Rossiter,  Indiana  County, 


W.  J.  Lunn,  Dunraven,  Delaware  County, 
New  York 

Leo  Sinack,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  New 
York. 

Alonzo  Current,  Gillett,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania 

E.  B.  Aldons,  Indian  Lake,  Hamilton 

County,  New  York 

Chester  Sartweil,  Mexico,  Oswego  County, 
New  York 

Lester  Hess,  Moorestown,  Burlington 

County,  New  Jersey 

Philip  Flansburg,  Middleville,  Herkimer 
County,  New  York 

S.  M.  Spohn,  Evans  Mills,  Jefferson 

County,  New  York 

W.  T.  Walker,  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York 

W.  H.  Lyman,  Ulster,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania 

George  Brink,  Newark  Valley,  Tioga 

County,  New  York 

A.  Lincoln,  North  River,  Warren  County, 
New  York 

John  McDivitt,  Lancaster,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania 

E.  Forshee,  Westtown,  Orange  County, 
New  York 

R.  Martin,  Waterford,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York 

F.  Klukkert,  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  New 
York 

C.  B.  Fowler,  Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York 

C.  C.  Coleman,  Rushville,  Susquehanna 
County,  Pannsylvania. 


c--3e,  we  would  advise  you  not  to  hesitate 
a  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  You 
;e'.ter  than  the  State  Troopers  will  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  every  way  possible  to 
Correct  this  nuisance. 

"The  condition  which  your  subscriber 
speaks  of  in  his  letter  to  you  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  abuse  by  some  drivers  of  high- 
powered  trucks  and  moving  vans  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  handle.  Uniformed  patrols 
ire  not  able  to  accomplish  very  much  in 
remedying-  this  condition  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  when  a  careless  driver  sees 
them  he  immediately  is  careful  to  observe 
the  rules  of  the  road.  I  notice  a  con¬ 
spicuous  difference  when  I  am  driving  in 
uniform  or  when  I  am  driving  in  plain 
Clothes. 

.  “It  is  an  inconvenience  for  a  person  who 
is  almost  driven  off  the  road  by  one  of 
these  trucks  to  start  a  prosecution,  as  it 
necessitates  his  going  before  a  magistrate 
sna  having  a  warrant  issued.  This  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  oniy  solution  of 
the  problem.  - 

Where  cases  of  this  kind  happen  it  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  law  relating  to  reckless  driv¬ 
ing,  and  if  every  one  who  has  difficulties 
Rt  this  kind  would  take  the  interest  and 
ume  to  prosecute  the  offenders  I  am 
^r0!Wly  of  the  opinion  that  such  offenses 
"CJld  become  less  frequent. 

,  ‘  Our  department  has  always  handled  the 
relating  to  mirrors  on  trucks  and 
feckless  driving  of  them  strictly,  making 
Arrests  for  every  violation  coming  to  our 
yotice,  but,  as  explained  above,  uniformed 
|Pen  do  not  come  across  anything  like  the 
«25er  of  cases  that  private  citizens  do. 

fcWe  should  be  glad  to  offer  our  heartiest 
peration  to  anyone  who  will  assist  in 
secuting  this  kind  of  driving.” 


out  any  legal  papers  or  go  through  any  so 
called  ‘red  tape’?” — Mrs.  N.  H.,  New  York. 

^TAMING  a  farm  is  like  naming  a  child. 

No  legal  formality  is  necessary.  Name 
it  anything  you  please,  and  we  hope  it  will 
send  forth  crops  in  abundance  to  call  you 
blessed  for  having  chosen  a  good  one. 


What  One  Man  Thinks  of  A.  A. 
Insurance 

I  am  writing  you  regarding  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
They  sure  are  on  the  square  as  this  man 
Williams  that  was  killed  drawing  wood 
out  of  the  woods  I  wrote  him  a  year  ago 
this  month  and  he  got  killed  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Only  $3.75  brought  his  wife  $1,000 
in  just  six  days  after  will  went  to  probate. 
That  is  certainly  fine,  due  to  good  work  of 
A.  A.  Please  accept  my  thanks. — Olin 
Hover,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Valley  Gold  Boom 
Again 

W/E  have  si  couple  of  letters  from 
readers  in  or  near  Cherry  Valley, 
^jecting  to  what  we  said  about  the  Cherry 
•  a,!ey  gold  boom  being  a  fake.  We  re- 
*1>ect  the  sincerity  of  the  writers  of  these 


Our  Best  Pay 

“Have  received  your  letter  concerning 
the  matter  I  asked  you  about.  I  am  sure 
that  you  could  do  nothing  more.  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  kindness  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  all  your  trouble.  I  am"  sure 
that  American  Agriculturist  is  the  best 
farm  paper  and  the  Service  Bureau  is  of 
very  great  value  to  all  subscribers  of  this 
very  fine  paper.  I  shall  see  that  either  my 
folks  or  myself  shall  be  life-long  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  American  Agriculturist.” 
•— F.  J.  S.,  New  York, 

“I  received  the  check  of  twenty  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  you  collected  for  me  from 
the  commission  merchant.  Will  you  please 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  work  you  have 
done  in  collecting  this  money.  I  could  not 
get  them  to  make  any  reply  when  I  wrote 
them.” — I.  J.  K.,  New  York. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po- 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTIIAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave,,  New  York  City. _ 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  and  CORNELLIAN 
OATS:  Our  stock  meets  all  requirements  for 
Registered  Certified  seed,  the  highest  grade  rec¬ 
ognized.  Write  for  general  farm  and  garden 
catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N. 
Y. _ 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  mature  hard  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  your  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefields.  Succession  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to 
4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to  9000  at  $1.25 
per  1000.  10,000  and  over  at  $1.00  per  1000. 

Order  now.  Prompt  shipments,  first  class  plants. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  from  our  strong,  high 
germinating  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  ton¬ 
nage  of  excellent  storage  cabbage.  Home  grown, 
disease  treated  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED 
FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  GIANT  MASTODON  EVERBEARING. 
WORLD’S  LARGEST.  Strawberries  summer 
and  Fall  First  Year.  Champion  Originator.  Uni* 
ed  States  Record  Eight  Acres  $12,435.60.  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Write,  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  EDW.  LUBKE,  R-7  New  Buffalo, 
Michigan. _ 

NOBODY  KNOWS  how  the  1926  potato  crop 
will  sell.  But  we  know  Blue  Tag  certified  seed 
will  enable  you  to  grow  yours  cheaper.  Will  send 
delivered  prices.  All  varieties.  SEED  POTATO 
ASSOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. _ 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seed  Oats. 
Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  for 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaid. 
H.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt. _ 

SEED  POTATOES — Hill  selected  and  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PEAS!  Alaskas.  Order  now.  Packet,  10c;  2 
lbs.,  34c  postpaid;  bushel,  $8  here.  S.  S.  SPEN- 
CER,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  roots.  Grape  Vines  and  California  Privet 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  BASIL  A.  PER¬ 
RY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  County  Surecrop  or 
sweepstakes.  Best  for  crib  or  silo,  bushel,  $3.50. 
Freight  paid  on  25  bushel  lots.  PLEASANT- 
VIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High 
•yielding  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder 
and  prices.  H.  L.  IIODNETT  &  SONS,  ITU- 
more,  N.  Y. 

ALPHA  TWO  ROWED  BARLEY,  Comedian 
and  Standwell  oats  from  Certified  and  Tested 
seed.  CLARK  HOAGLAND,  Kanona,  N,  V. 

FIFTY  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  Mixed 
colors  One-Dollar  Post-paid,  Ten  Doilats  per 
thousand,  Express  collect.  HOWARD  G1L- 
LETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Open 
field  grown  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  I  cute 
grown  plants,  will  head  three  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Co;,c  - 
hagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Postp  \  : 
100,  40c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express  c:>  - 
lect:  1000,  $1.50;  5000,  $6.25;  10,000,  sH'.OU 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Plant  Cuta- 
log.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  <  l;-.. 

EVERYBODY'S  FAVORITE  COLLECTION 
of  choice  fruit  trees.  2  Elberta  peach,  2  Early 
Richmond  Cherry,  2  McIntosh  apple,  2  German 
prune,  2  Duchess  Dwarf  pear,  2  Delicious  Red 
apple — 12  trees,  2  and  3  yrs.  old,  5J4  to  6  feet, 
for  $3.  True  to  name,  guaranteed.  Delivery  for 
spring  planting.  Catalog  Free.  NICHOLS  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloom¬ 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  32- 
page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varieties. 
Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow.  Contains 
30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD  GILLET, 
Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Hardy,  northern  grown  stock 
from  the  center  of  League  territory.  Repeated 
orders  and  testimonials  from  League  members. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  wants.  Special  prices 
on  many  items.  WHARTON  VALLEY  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


BIG  JUMBO  STRAWBERRY— Biggest  and 
best  of  late  Strawberries.  Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart. 
Heavy  yielder  perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymak¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry  Fruits, 
also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box 
241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$1.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


BEST  DAHLIAS  for  the  home.  Write  for  our 
high  merit  list,  describing  the  best  cut  flower 
varieties  at  popular  prices.  CHARLES  G.  BAB- 
COCK,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  422,  Westport,  t- 
Mass. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certified  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties,  including  Redpath. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Rural  Russets 
and  early  Irish  Cobblers.  Hundreds  of  pleased 
customers  every  year.  IRVING  COOK,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  SEEDS — Cornellian  Oats,  Well’s  Red 
Kidney  Beans,  No.  9  potatoes.  All  college  in¬ 
spected  and  certified.  Insure  against  low  returns 
next  fall  by  using  these  good  seeds.  Write  for 
prices.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y,  _ 

CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. _ _ _  ’ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats,  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hail,  N,  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 25 
Million  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion,  B  allbead  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 

$2.25  Postpaid.  Express  Charges  Collect  10,000, 
$15.00.  Golden  Acre  $3.00  thousand  Cash. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  order  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
and  Russets — “Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  by 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
in  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
bumper,  write,  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  186, 
Tuily,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Postpaid  100 
-30c;  300-75c;  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  Not  pre¬ 
paid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000-$8.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C, 

GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 
two  rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Seed 
furnished  to  one  grower  in  each  county.  Write 
for  ^proposition.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps, 

GREEN  WARTED  Hubbard  Squash  seed 
from  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Seed  selection 
followed  for  years.  Price  attractive.  A.  D. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


SEED  OATS — Recleaned-grown  by  us,  yield¬ 
ing  54  bu.  to  the  acre — $1.00  per  bushel.  GRIF* 
FIN  FARMS — Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

60  MIXED,  BLOOMING  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
for  $1.  Postage  prepaid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
H.  M,  BARRETT  &  SON,  Hightsotwn,  N,  J. 

FINE  RED  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY 
roots,  50c  a  dozen.  CLARA  B.  ELLIS,  Water* 
ville,  N,  Y.  _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  Rus- 
set  and  smooth  Rurals;  also  near  Certified  at  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  E.  A.  WEEKS,  Lccke,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Mountain, 
Queen,  Sixweeks,  others.  CHARLES  FORD. 
Fishers,  N.  Y. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  nd 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  801  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SWINE 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE.  Address  ROCK- 
WATER  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Hillsdale,  New  York, 


40  CHESTER,  BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND 
CHINA  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $10  each.  4 
sows  and  1  boar,  weight  100-125  lbs.,  $25  each. 
3  bred  sows,  $50  each.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  World’s  Grand 
Champion  Strain,  10  weeks  old,  either  sex  $12* 
with  pedigree.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middle* 
sex,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

KODAK  FINISHING.  Trial  offer.  Any  siz^ 
film  developed  for  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  5x7 
enlargement  in  handsome  mount  25c.  Overnight 
service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. _ _ _ ’ 

SEND  $1  FOR  15  BEAUTIFUL  hand  painted 
Easter  or  Birthday  Greeting  Cards.  Mrs.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PATCHWORK — Send  $1.00  for  18  Different 
Patterns  of  Quarter  Yards,  Best  Quality  Per¬ 
cales  all  Bright  Patterns.  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn. 
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The  Rural  School  Situation 

( Continued  from  page  5) 


great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
community  want  and  would  vote  for. 

We  want  to  stop  right  here  and  say, 
however,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  haste 
in  this  business,  and  no  vote  should  be 
taken  to  establish  a  central  rural  district 
until  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for 
everybody  that  wishes  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  neighbors,  and 
to  have  plenty  of  time  to  register  his  op¬ 
position.  Any  attempt  to  “railroad”  a  cen¬ 
tral  rural  district  on  to  any  community, 
that  is,  to  vote  it  through  hastily,  is  wrong 
and  is  not  democratic.  If  such  cases 
have  occurred,  or  do  occur,  we  will  be 
the  first  to  denounce  them. 

We  want  to  add  also  that  we  do  not 
think  that  village  people  should  attempt 
to  force  the  country  districts  around  them 
to  consolidate.  The  village  people  should, 
of  course,  have  their  vote  in  the  matter, 
but  it  should  not  outweight  the  vote  of  the 
other  districts  concerned.  In  other  words, 
unless  any  movement  to  improve  the  rural 
schools  is  founded  upon  fair  play  it  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  succeed. 

There  have  been,  we  understand,  eleven 
central  rural  districts  established  during 
the  past  year.  We  had  thought  that  this 
was  going  too  fast,  but  we  are  informed 
that  people  living  in  these  districts — and 
we  do  not  mean  the  people  living  in  the 
villages,  but  rather  those  on  the  farms — ■ 
have  been  insistent  that  action  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  a  bigger  dis¬ 
trict  school  be  taken.  Let  us  go  slowly 
and  build  right.  If  a  majority  of  farm 
people  are  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  such  district,  it  most  certainly  should 
not  be  established. 

We  Do  Not  Favor  Forced  Consolidation 

American  Agriculturist  wants  to 
make  itself  clear  on  its  attitude  toward 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  We 
have  stated  this  dine  and  again.  WE  DO 
NOT  BELIEVE  IN  FORCED  CON¬ 
SOLIDATION.  We  do  not  believe  in 
general  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 
There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  New  York 
State  where  it  would  be  impractical  to 
consolidate  the  schools.  We  do  believe, 
however,  and  every  fair-minded  person 
will  agree  with  us  on  this,  that  there  are 
places  where  consolidations  are  practical 
and  wise,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  The  people  in  such  places 
should  themselves  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  together  if  they  wish.  We  re¬ 
peat  what  we  have  stated  above,  that  in 
such  districts  there  will  always  be  a  min¬ 
ority  who  should  have  the  privilege  of 
Stating  their  side  of  the  case  and  be  given 
plenty  of  time  to  think  about  it,  but  who 
should  not  be  allowed,  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  to  hold  up  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  that 
(Community. 

Why  Not  jive  It  a  Trial? 

Regarding  the  proposed  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  State  Legislature  at 
the  present  time,  and  regarding  the  Cole 
Laws  passed  last  year,  this  is  the  attitude 
of  American  Agriculturist:  Let  us 
give  this  Cole  legislation  a  fair  trial.  It 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  only  one 
year  and  the  law  appropriating  the  money 
to  aid  the  rural  schools  is  not  even  ef¬ 
fective  yet,  and  will  not  be  until  next 
year. 

When  we  see  the  reduced  taxes  that 
the  Nine  Million  Dollar  Rural  School  Law 
is  going  to  bring  about  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  is  going  to  make  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  attitude  toward  the  whole 
rural  school  question.  It  seems  to  us  in 
the  best  interests  of  rural  folks  to  wait 
and  see  how  this  legislation  works  after 
the  State  money  is  applied  locally.  Then 
will  be  time,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  see  what 
part  is  practical  and  what  part  ought  to  be 
amended  or  repealed. 

All  Want  Best  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  leading  member 
of  the  Legislature  said  to  the  writer: 
Last  year  we  gave  farmers  some  school 
laws  that  will  greatly  reduce  their  taxes 
:and  give  them  a  chance  themselves  to  im¬ 


prove  their  rural  schools  when  they  want 
to.  Now  this  year,  they  are  up  here  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  again,  trying  to  get 
these  laws  repealed.  “What,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “do  rural  folks  want  anyway?” 

In  conclusion,  our  plea  in  this  matter 
is  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the 
great  milk  controversy,  that  is,  let  us 
have  better  feeling,  less  animosity  and 
more  fairness,  and  more  consideration  of 
the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
There  never  was  a  great  problem  yet  that 
did  not  have  two  sides.  The  thing  that 
both  sides  are  interested  in,  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  it,  is  the  best  welfare  and 
the  best  advantages  for  their  country  boys 
and  girls.  Those  advantages  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  not  by  fighting  among  ourselves, 
but  by  working  together  to  find  the  truth 
and  to  apply  it. 

The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  22) 

‘Myrtle,  my  dear,  is  this  really  true?’ 

MyrtL  rose  to  meet  him,  and  took  the 
hands  he  held  out.  ‘Yes,  Harry.  I  swear 
that  I  would  marry  you  at  once,  if  it  were 
possible.’ 

‘If  it  were  possible?'  he  echoed,  sudden¬ 
ly  chilled  again,  already  suspecting  a  trap. 

‘Aye!’  put  in  Tcm.  ‘It  isn’t  possible. 
That’s  the  rub.  But  Myrtle  meant  it. 
Blister  me,  she  did,  Harry.  The  note  was 
despatched  to  you  before  we  saw  the  ob¬ 
stacle.’ 

Oh,  there  was  an  obstacle  1  Still  holding 
Myrtle’s  hands,  but  holding  them  mechan¬ 
ically,  Harry  looked  round  at  the  others, 
and  thought  he  understood  the  trick. 
Myrtle  was  anxious  save  his  life,  she 
had  still  sufficient  affection  for  him  for 
that,  as  indeed  she  had  already  proved. 
Having  failed,  she  had  come  to  Lady 
William  with  her  distress.  And  Lady  Wil¬ 
liam,  in  her  anxiety  to  rescue  her  husband 
from  a  very  difficult  position,  had  con¬ 
ceived  this  very  clever  way  -of  allaying  his 
jealousy  so  as  to  remove  the  one  insup  .- 
able  obstacle  to  hir  departure.  And  she 
had  fooled  Tom  into  being  a  party  to  the 
deception.  He  was  moved  to  contempt. 
Yet  he  commanded  himself. 

‘But  what  is  the  obstacle?’  he  asked. 

It  was  Tom  who  explained. 

‘The  law  of  the  colony.  Myrtle  isn’t  of 
age.  Her  father’s  consent  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  the  present  state  of  your  re¬ 
lations  with  Sir  Andrew  .  .  .’ 

He  got  no  further.  Her  ladyship  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  crying  '  ut  on  an  inspiration : 

‘But  the  law  of  the  colonies  doesn’t  run 
in  England.’ 

Hqrry’s  irony  was  not  to  be  repressed. 

‘Your  ladyship  is  proposing  that  we 
should  go  to  England  to  be  married?’ 

‘Exactly !’  She  etrayed  a  faint  excite¬ 
ment. 

‘Oh,  rot  me,  Sally!’  her  brother  pro¬ 
tested. 

‘You  need  go  no  farther  than  the  bay,’ 
she  explained.  ‘There’s  a  British  man-o- 
war  at  anchor  there.  There’s  a  chaplain 
aboard  the  Tamar,  and  aboard  the  Tamar 
you  will  be  in  England  under  the  shelter 
of  the  English  law.’ 

Harry  stared  at  her  ladyship  a  moment. 
So,  she  was  sincere,  after  all !  He  had 
done  her  an  injustice.  Then  he  turned  to 
Myrtle  and  Myrtle’s  eyes  were  veiled  from 
his  own  by  fluttering  eyelids. 

‘You  are  willing,  Myrtle?’  he  asked  her 
softly,  and,  even  as  he  asked,  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  her  towards  him,  his  furiously  suspi¬ 
cious  jealousy  laid  to  rest  at  last  before 
this  culminating  proof  that  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Mandeville. 

‘If  .  .  .  if  you  want  me,  Harry,’  she 
answered,  ‘and  if  it  can  be  done  as  Sally 
says.’ 

‘You  may  leave  the  doing  to  me,’  said 
Sally.  ‘I’ll  settle  everything,  even  to  the 
wedding  breakfast  which  shall  be  served 
aboard.  And  now,  Tom,  I  think  they’ll 
coi.trive  very  well  without  us.  And  she 
swept  her  brother  out  of  the  room. 

( Continued  next  week) 
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An  angry  mountain  of  sea  falls  with  a  deafen- 
t.  ing  impact.  Furiously  ^  tons  of  water  hurl 
their  seething  force.  Pounding  through  hours 
and  years — against  the  sturdy  structure  that  re¬ 
sists  it.  The  rigid  concrete  refuses  to  yield.  The 
sea  has  met  its  master. 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsylvania  Portland 
Cement  will  stand  powerful  stresses.  Whether 
cement  is  used  for  a  heavily  travelled  state  high¬ 
way  or  a  small  fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania  Pre-test  insures 
the  reliability  of  every  bag  before  it  leaves  our 
plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply  dealer  near  you 
who  will  deliver  Pennsylvania  Cement  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  you  need  it. 


Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made  only  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Cement  Company,  which  has  offices 
in  New  York ,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 


RORTLAND  CEMENT 
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Are  Country 
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f  *  f  '  HE  farmer  doesn’t  use  the  banks 
•  •  I  enough,”  an  officer  of  a  large 
bank  in  an  eastern  city,  the  center 
JL  of  a  farming  territory,  told  me. 
“Of  course,  I  know  it  is  the  popular  thing 
nowadays  for  us  to  solve  everybody  else’s 
problems  and  let  our  own  get  the  best  of  us ; 
hut  there  are  some  things  about  the  farmer 
and  the  relation  of  the  banks  to  him  that  I 
know  from  experience.” 

This  banker  is  known  to  be  genu-  ===== 
inely  interested  in  the  agricultural 

He  was 


aid  general  business  as  a  whole  and  tend  to 
increase  the  deposits  in  the  bank.  All  these 
credits  must  yield  the  banker  a  sufficient  re¬ 
turn  to  allow  his  bank  to  live  and  build  a 
surplus  for  safety  and  the  losses  that  are  sure 
to  come.” 

The  banker  then  hurried  to  explain  that  he 
would  not  wish  to  create  an  impression  that 
any  man  going  under  the  name  of  a  farmer 
could  call  around  at  the  bank  and 
■  get  some  money  whenever  he  felt 
the  need  of  it. 

“But,”  he  went  on,  with  empha¬ 
sis,  “there  isn’t  a  farmer  in  our  ter¬ 
ritory  who  is  a  good  credit  risk  that 
can’t  come  to  this  bank  and  gef 
ample  accommodation  for  his 
requirements  upon  application. 
Neither  is  there  a  farmer  in  our 
territory  who  is  a  poor  risk  that  can 
come  to  our  bank  and  get  accom¬ 
modation.  A  great  many  of  these 
have  tried.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  this 
sort  isn’t  at  all  backward  and  that 
the  honest  farmer  is.  I  think  these 
facts  will  apply  to  almost  every 
bank  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
farming  country. 

“When  we  first  went  into  our 
farm  loan  business  as  a  separate 
effort  and  department  we  had  appli¬ 
cations  from  many  who  believed  there  was 
some  easy  money  to  be  obtained  from  our 
bank.  We  found  many  who  thought  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  get  all  their 
debts  together  and  concentrate  them  in 
our  bank.  It.  was  made  plain  to  them  that 
we  were  not  interested  in  refunding  already 
existing  debts,  but  that  our  purpose  was  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  use  the  constructive 
forces  of  the  bank  for  the  betterment  of  his 
' {Continued  on  page  14) 


be  a  man  of  good  character  comes  in  and  asks 
for  a  loan  and  behaves  as  if  he  ought  to  sign 
over  his  life,  I  say,  ‘For  the  love  of  Mike, 
I’m  not  giving  you  anything!  You’re  buying 
what  you  are  getting.  I’m  only  trusting  you 


What  About  Our  Local  Banks? 


progress  of  the  vicinity 
born  on  a  farm  and  worked  on  one 
until  he  went  to  th:  city.  The  bank 
with  which  he  is  connected  a  few 
years  ago  went  so  far  as  to  send  to 
Holland  and  get  an  expert  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  territory  surround¬ 
ing  his  city  as  a  possible  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  center.  His  bank 
has  financed  pig  clubs,  calf  clubs, 
corn  clubs  and  in  one  year  financed 
the  distribution  of  1700  settings  of 
eggs  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  better 
grade  of  poultry. 

“It  is  painful  to  see  a  good 
farmer,  a  man  of  first  class  reputa¬ 
tion,  come  into  the  bank  and  ask  for 
a  loan  as  if  he  were  seeking  a  big- 
favor  or  to  be  pardoned  for  a 
crime,”  he  continued.  “When  the  reliable 
and  self-confident  business  man  of  the  city 
walks  in  for  a  loan,  there’s  no  fear  or  embar¬ 
rassment  in  his  manner.  He  knows  he  is 
buying  credit,  and  paying  well  for.it. 

“Every  time  a  farmer  I  know  personally  to 


■\  7ERY  often  we  receive  letters  from  our  readers  that  they 
’  never  can  get  any  help  on  necessary  loans  from  their  local 
banks.  As  one  farmer  put  it,  “These  country  banks  depend  upon 
us  farmers  for  their  business  and  then  instead  of  being  willing 
to  help  us  out  with  loans  they  make  their  investments  in  bonds 
and  other  city  property.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  statement. 
A  lot  of  country  bankers  are  not  yet  educated  to  the  obligations 
that  they  owe  to  the  agriculture  that  supports  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  be  fair  and  :  .member  that  a  bank,  in  order 
to  be  safe  for  its  depositors  cannot  lend  ~ney  except  on  good 
security.  It  is  also  true,  as  stated  in  this,  article,  that  a  great 
many  farmers  have  not  even  tried  to  use  their  local  banks. 

Too  much  credit  is  a  curse  to  any  man.  But  when  credit  is 
necessary,  it  is  better  to  obtain  it  at  the  bank  than  from  the 
feed  dealer  c .-  other  local  merchant.  Therefore,  if  you  really 
need  money  to  carry  on  your  business,  why  not  have  a  good 
frank  talk  with  your  local  banker  and  at  least  give  him  a  chance 
to  help  you  out? — The  Tdito 


“Although  a  loan  may  be  just  as  good  as 
an  act  of  kindness  when  a  farmer  needs 
money  to  carry  on  the  work  he  knows  he 
ought  to  carry  on,  he  need  have  no  worry  that 
the  bank  feels  it  is  taking  any  chances  with 
him.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the  banker’s 
mind  is  that  he  is  using  other  people’s  money. 
He  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  customers  and 
co  his  institution  to  deal  in  sound  credits  that 
will  finance  enterprise  within  the  community, 


Country  banks  have  taken  an  active  part  in  helping  to  finance  boys’  and  girls’  Calf  and  Pig  Clubs. 
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Does  Apple  Storage  Pay? 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

T™ £  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  The  s ‘ •  " « » •  • .  i . 


M.  C.  Burrxtt 


By  M.  C. 

spring  is  such  as  to  make  the  man  who 
stored  his  fruit  feel  sick.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  time  since  the  Christmas 
holidays  when  one  could  have  sold  apples 
from  storage  for  as  much  as  they  would 
have  brought  from  the  packing  floor, 
without  storage  charges.  And  now  in¬ 
cluding  storage  costs  one  cannot  realize 

within  a  dollar  and 
a  half  or  t\vo  dol¬ 
lars  of  what  he 
could  have  done 
last  fall.  Three  to 
three  and  a  half 
dollars  a  barrel  is 
a  top  F.O.B.  price, 
for  A  grade  2^4- 
inch  Baldwins,  and 
many  cars  are  sold 
for  much  less. 

So  many  apples 
have  been  taken 
from  storage  and 
consigned  to  markets  for  what  they  will 
bring  that  the  F.O.B.  market  is  nearly 
ruined..  Last  week  in  one  market  there 
were  eighteen  consigned  cars  the  best  of 
which  were  bought  for  two  dollars  de¬ 
livered.  Less  freight  selling  costs,  stor¬ 
age  and  package  the  grower  will  be  lucky 
if  he  gets  anything  for  his  fruit. 

Storage  Holdings  Above  Average 

On  March  1st  storage  apple  holdings 
were  2,292,000  barrels,  7,844,000  boxes  and 
1,141,000  bushels,  a  combined  total  of 
41%  more  than  a  year  ago  and  20%  more 
than  the  five-year  .  verage.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  scab  or  fungus  development  on 
some  lots  in  storage,  especially  on  those 
that  did  not  get  the  later  sprays  and  that 
were  packed  while  wet.  The  situation  is 
anything  but  encouraging  to  the  owner  of 
apples  at  present. 

Pruning  has  proceeded  apace  this  week. 
We  have  twenty  acres  finished  and  the 
brush  picked  up.  Both  observation  and 
talking  with  a  number  of  men  leads  me 
to  believe  that  considerably  less  pruning 
than  usual  has  been  done  or  will  be 
done  this  spring.  Farmers  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  hire  men  to  prune  so 
they  do  what  they  can  and  let  the  rest 
go.  When  a  farmer  is  alone  to  do  all  his 
chores  and  the  other  necessary  work,  he 
doesn’t  do  very  much  pruning.  Some 
say  that  they  do  not  expect  a  large  crop 
this  season  and  so  don’t  need  to  prune  this 
spring.  But  generally,  failure  to  prune 
is  a  measure  of  economy. 

Mistake  to  Neglect  Pruning 

This  may  be  a  mistake  as  pruning  is  an 
important  part  of  growing  clean  fruit, 
and  as  if  not  done  dead  wood  and  suckers 
accumulate  and  trees  get  thick.  Sooner 
or  later  pruning  has  to  be  done.  Person¬ 
ally  I  believe  it  is  good  economy  to  do 
fairly  thorough  pruning  at  least  every 
other  year.  Good  management  usually 
enables  one  to  do  this  on  about  half  the 
orchard  every  year.  The  cost  will  not  be 
excessive  on  this  plan.  As  indicated  last 
week  our  younger  apple  trees  cost  26  cents 
per  tree  to  prune.  Prun¬ 
ing  peaches  cost  about 
6^4  cents  per  tree,  while 
to  prune  old  pears  cost 
around  18  cents  per  tree. 

These  costs,  except  in  the 
case  of  peaches  divided 
over  two  years,  are  not 
excessive  or  burdensome. 

Good  odd  job  work  in 
stormy  weather,  of  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  much 
at  this  time  of  the  year, 
is  overhauling  equipment 
and  getting  machinery 
ready  for  use.  The  spray 
rig  has  been  overhauled 
and  is  ready  to  spray 
peaches  -on  the  first  good 
day  that  offers.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  has  already  sprayed. 


ready  for  hauling 
brush.  Plows  and  tillage  tools  come  next 
Then  there  are  supplies  to  haul— seeds, 
fertilizers,  spray  materials,  oil,  etc.  Readi¬ 
ness  to  go  ahead  full  speed  with  spring 
planting  and  spraying  without  unnecessary 
delay  is  a  big  factor  in  getting  things  done 
when  they  ought  to  be  done. 

The-  longer  days  are  beginning  to 
shorten  the  evenings  somewhat.  Still  we 
find  a  little  time  for  radio  and  reading  to 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  necessary  desk 
work.  These  are  things  looked  forward 
to  through  windy  March  days. 


Making  Rainy  Days  Count 

FIRING  the  summer  months  1  there 
naturally  will  be  many  wet  days— days 
that  no  outside  farm-work  can  be  done. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  inside  jobs 
that  can  be  done  to  an  advantage. 

For  instance  there  might  be  a  harness  to 
mend,  a  machine  to  repair,  a  cellar  to  con¬ 
struct,  or  other  inside  labor  that  can  be 
done  on  rainy  days,  so  that  you  can  have 
the  good  days  to  turn  into  profit. 

There  is  a  farmer  in  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y„  that  farms  it  Ur  what  there  is  in 
it.  He  owns  200  acres  and  has  $12,000 
in  the  bank,  besides  a  new  car,  and  nice 
buildings.  He  owns  4°  acres  of  grapes 
and  cleared  $2000  from  them  last  year. 
On  rainy  days  he  nails  handles  on  his 
baskets,  repairs  his  crates,  cleans  out  his 
store-house  and  prepares  himself. 

W  hen  there  is  a  wet  day  in  spring  he 
does  any  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  out-buildings.  One  day  I  had  a  talk 
with  him. 

“What  do  you  owe  your  wealth  to?”  I 
asked  him. 

He  pondered  a  moment.  “Well,”  he 
replied  at  length.  “Work — hard  work. 
I’ve  made  every  day  count — even  rainy 
days.  I  plan  ahead  and  know  just  what 
I’m  going  to  do  the  night  before.  If  it 
rains  I  go  out  and  work  inside  just  as  if 
it  was  a  nice  day.  Never  curse  the  weather. 
Remember,  there  is  alway„  something  to  do 
on  a  rainy  day  just  as  much  as  there  is  on 
a  good  day.  Find  what  it  is  and  then  do 
it.” — Lawrence  Hayden. 


Legal  Weights  (in  pounds)  per 
Bushel 

The  United  States  weights  are  from  the 
bureau  of  standards.  Omissions  show 


where  legal  w 

eights 

are  not  establi 

ishcd. 

u.  s. 

N.  Y. 

N. 

J.  Pa. 

Apples  _ _ _ 

48 

50 

.  , 

Dried  Apples  . 

.  . 

25 

25 

47 

Barley  . 

48 

48 

Beans  . 

60 

60 

60 

Buckwheat  .. 

.  .  42 

48 

50 

48 

Carrots  ...... 

50 

,  * 

Clover  Seed  . . 

60 

64 

60 

Corn  (shelled) 

.  56 

.  t 

.  . 

.  . 

Oats  . 

.  .  32 

32 

30 

32 

Onions  . 

57 

57 

50 

Peas  . 

60 

60 

,  . 

Potatoes  . 

56 

Rye  . 

.  .  56 

56 

56 

56 

Timothy  Seed 

•  •  * 

45 

60 

Wheat  . 

60 

60 

•'Cosh! 


Ain’t  love  wonderful 
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Individual 
Cord  Tire! 
TYpes  for  the 
farmerand 
priced 


Goodrich 

‘Best  in  the  Long  Run * 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  tire 
go  to  your  Goodrich  dealer. 
Let  him  show  you  the  complete 
Goodrich  Line,  The  same  money  you  were  go- 
ing  to  spend,  you’ll  find,  will  buy  a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  builds  a  tire  for  every  type  of 
car  and  kind  of  service.  All  Goodrich  tires 
are  cords.  All  Goodrich  cords  are  built  with 
the  same  wonderful  construction  principles 
as  the  famous  Silvertown. 


Goodrich  provides  you  with  the  wide 
choice  of  four  individual  types  of  cords  and 
guarantees  your  choice.  You  are  assured  100 
per  cent  returns  in  service  for  every  dollar 
you  spend. 

Be  fair  to  yourself  in  this  question  of  tire 
economy.  Drive  in  and  see  your  Goodrich 
dealer.  Learn  how  it’s  possible  to  get  a  bet^ 
ter  tire— priced  right! 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 
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Give  the  F armingdale  School  a  Chance 

Long  Island  Farmers  Aroused  Over  Governor  Smith’s  Proposal 


NOTHING  that  has  happened  in  years  has 
so  incensed  the  farmers  of  Long  Island 
and  vicinity  as  has  Governor  Smith’s 
special  message  recently  sent  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  demanding  that  the  Farmingdale  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  be  discontinued 
and  the  property  used  for  a  State  hospital  for 
the  insane.  This  proposal  seems  to  be  just  one 
more  in  line  with  the  policies  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  to  ignore  the  needs  of  New  York  State 
agriculture. 

The  Governor  claims  that  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  farm  school  at  Farmingdale  is 
too  expensive  and  points  out  that  the 
graduating  class  this  year  is  the  smallest 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  He  states 
further,  that  the  cost  of  education  per 
pupil  this  year  is  $1,229.  Governor 
Smith  said  also  in  his  special  message 
that  the  agriculture  of  Long  Island  is 
decreasing  because  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  for  real  estate.  The  real  rea¬ 
son  for  the  Governor’s  proposal,  however, 
is  plain  when  he  states  that  the  property 
at  Farmingdale  is  needed  for  an  insane 
asylum. 

The  Governor’s  efforts  to  take  care  of 
the  State’s  unfortunates  are  commend¬ 
able,  but  it  would  look  as  though  at  least 
some  of  these  efforts  are  to  be  carried 
through  at  the  expense  of  farmers.  It 
is  necessary  of  course  to  go  to  reasonable 
lengths  to  take  care  of  the  State’s  feeble¬ 
minded,  but  it  would  seem  even  more 
necessary  for  the  State  to  “lock  the  barn 


door  before  the  horse  is  stolen”  by  properly  train¬ 
ing  the  sound  minds  of  its  young  people. 

It  was  expected  of  course,  in  fact  we  think 
promised,  that  when  the  one  hundred  million 
dollar  bond  issue  for  State  buildings  was  carried 
at  the  last  election  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
this  money  should  be  set  aside  immediately  for 
completing  the  much  needed  buildings  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 
We  understand  now  the  College  of  Agriculture 
is  not  to  get  this  money  because  the  Governor 


thinks  he  needs  the  money  for  more  insane 
asylums. 

The  Governor’s  reasons  why  the  school  at 
Farmingdale  should  be  discontinued  are  not 
founded  on  correet  information. 

For  instance,  he  states  that  the  per  capita  cost 
this  year  of  educating  the  students  is  $1,229.  In 
this  statement,  the  Governor  did  not  include  any 
of  the  students  who  took  short  courses  and  the 
special  students.  He  did  not  include  the  splendid 
work  that  has  been  done  for  the  whole  poultry 
industry  in  the  Farmingdale  egg  laying  contest. 
Fie  did  not  include  the  extensive  program 
of  correspondence,  demonstrations,  in-* 
spections,  personal  visitations,  and  public 
addresses  given  by  the  experts  of  the 
school  not  only  in  Long  Island  but  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley.  The  Governor  also 
did  not  take  into  consideration  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  estimate  special  repairs  to  build¬ 
ings  which  had  to  be  made  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  repression  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  former  years. 

Taking  all  qf  these  other  items,  which 
the  Governor  did 'not  consider,  fairly  into 
consideration,  the  per  capita  cost  is  only 
$599.36,  instead  of  $1,229  as  claimed. 
This  cost  per  pupil  is  lower  than  in  many 
of  the  other  State  schools,  and  is  not 
excessive  as  agricultural  education  goes. 

As  to  the  Governor’s  argument  that 
the  number  of  graduates  this  year  is  the 
smallest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  it  is 
true.  But  he  does  not  mention  the  fact 
( Continued  on  page  19) 


Long  Island  is  famous  as  a  potato  producing  section.  Long  Island 
potatoes  always  “top”  the  market. 


How  Much  Can  Your  Team  Pull? 


A  Revival  of  the  Old  Time  Horse-pulling  Contest  Has  Started 


YEARS  ago  there  was  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  horse  pulling  contests  at  local 
fairs.  The  equipment  used  was  rather 
crude,  consisting  usually  of  a  stoneboat 
and  a  pile  of  stones.  The  stones  were  added  to 
the  boat  until  each  team  was  unable  to  haul  them. 
The  apparatus  was  crude  and  there  was  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  same  pull  was  required  at  different 
times. 

About  four  years  ago  Professor  Collins  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  devised  a 
machine  which  would  accurately  register  the  trac¬ 
tive  pull  required  to  start  it.  This  machine  is  called 
a  dynamometer  and  works  on  a  principle  similar 
to  the  one  that  applies  when  the  boys  test  their 
strength  by  lifting  on  the  old  platform  scales. 
The  dynamometer  is  set  to  require  a  certain  pull 
to  start  it,  and  the  machine  will  not  move  for¬ 
ward  until  this  tractive  pull  has  been  exerted  by 
the  team  which  is  being  tested. 

This  machine  was  first  used  in  1923  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair.  It  was  rather  cumbersome.  The 
following  year  the  machine  was  mounted  on  a 
standard  one-ton  truck.  This  allows  the  appear- 
atus  to  be  quickly  moved  from  place  to  place  and 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

makes  it  possible  for  a  number  of  contests  to  be 
held  at  different  places  on  successive  days.  The 
popularity  of  the  horse  pulling-contest  based  upon 
this  new  apparatus  has  gradually  spread  from 
state  to  state.  Last  fall  a  number  of  contests 
were  held  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  J.  M. 
Vial,  who  is  Extension  Horse  Specialist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  gives  their  experience 
as  follows : 

“We  were  interested  in  the  dynamometers,  in  the  first 
place,  as  an  aid  to  the  extension  work  in  horses  through¬ 
out  the  state.  In  this  we  were  far  from  disappointed, 
for  I  know  of  no  scheme  that  will  focus  the  attention 
of  horse  users  and  the  general  public  more  intensely 
upon  the  horse  and  his  ability  to  pull,  together  with  the 
factors  controlling  same.  Aside  from  the  contests  held, 
we  were  obliged  to  turn  down  some  of  our  fairs  in  the 
state,  owing  to  conflicting  dates.  Four  out-of-state  fairs 
were  likewise  disappointed,  including  Batavia  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  and  Timonium,  Md. 
We  are  going  to  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  second  dyna¬ 
mometer  this  coming  season  to  care  for  our  fairs  in  this 
state.  At  least  fifteen  fairs  have  already  expressed  their 
desire  for  the  contest  and  others  have  asked  us  to  await 
action  of  their  board.” 


If  this  idea  worked  so  successfully  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  states,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  equally  well 
in  New  York  State.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  correspond¬ 
ing  for  sometime  with  the  Horse  Association  of 
America,  which  is  widely  interested  in  this  work, 
and  with  other  institutions  that  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  pulling-contest  up  to  date. 

This  finally  resulted  in  arrangements  by  which 
the  dynamometer  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  was  loaned  to  the  New  York  State 
College  for  demonstration  purposes  during 
Farmers  Week,  February  8th  to  13th.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  demonstrations  were  held  in  the  stock- 
judging  pavilion ;  large  groups  attended  these  and 
a  great  deal  of  interest  was  evidenced. 

One  of  the  rules  which  has  been  made  for  all 
contests  and  demonstrations  is  that  no  whips  or 
no  loud  talking  is  permitted.  This  means  that  the 
winning  of  the  contest  depends  quite  as  much  on 
the  horsemanship  and  the  training  of  the  team  as 
it  does  upon  the  strength  of  the  team  itself.  Those 
present  at  the  contest  in  Pennsylvania  noted  that 

{Continued  on  page  9) 


The  pictures  above  were  taken-during  a  horse  pulling  contest  at  the  Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture.  On  the  left  the  near  horse  wears  a  collar  that  if 
too  short,  thereby  choking  him  and  forcing  him  to  quit  after  pulling  a  distance  of  20  feet  8  inches.  The  picture  on  the  right  was  taken  a  few  moments  later  of  th« 
name  team  with  properly  fitted  collars  and  under  the  same  load  2050  pounds,  pulling  strongly  and  easily  at  27 J4  feet. 
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Keep  the  Department  As  It  Is  Now 

T  WILL  be  remembered  that  the  Hughes 
Commission  recommended  in  its  recent  re-  ' 
port  to  the  Legislature  that  when  the  many 
departments  of  the  New  York  State  govern¬ 
ment  are  consolidated  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  be  left  as  it  is  now. 

However  after  reading  Senate  Bill  Number 
1386,  which  was  introduced  on  March  17th, 
we  do  not  think  the  spirit  of  the  Hughes  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation  is  carried  out  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  there  are  changes  proposed  in 
the  hill  which,  if  passed,  will  radically  change 
the  whole  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

As  it  is  now,  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  appointed  by  a  hoard  called 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  This  board 
acts  largely  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  the 
Commissioner  is  the  real  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  In  the  proposed 
law,  much  of  the  power  is  taken  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  placed  back  in  the  Council. 

Such  change  would  he  a  very  decided  mis¬ 
take.  Until  recently  the  State  Department  of* 
Agriculture  has  been  largely  a  creature  of  poli¬ 
tics.  In  the  matter  of  service,  it  has  been 
politics  first  and  agriculture  second.  But  under 
the  present  law  with  the  Council  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  the  Commissioner  has  had 
a  fairly  free  hand  in  executing  his  duties  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  politics  in  the 
Department. 

Of  course,  this  has  not  satisfied  the  politi¬ 
cians.  Probably  it  has  not  satisfied  either,  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Council.  But  it  has  sat¬ 
isfied  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  that  is  what 
the  Department  is  for.  If  the  politicians  have 
their  way,  and  this  bill  is  passed,  centering  the 
power  of  the  Department  on  the  Council  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  at  present,  on  the  Commissioner, 
we  can  take  it  for  granted  that  a  large  amount 
of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  lost  to  farmers. 


A  Chance  For  A  Family  Row 

ERE  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  make  a  real 
contest  and  bring  in  hundreds  of  letters  that 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  all 
of  our  people.  “Which  Are  More  Important, 
Labor  Saving  Devices  for  the  Farm  or  for  the 
Flome  ?” 


Think  it  over,  and  sit  down  and  write  us  a 
letter  giving  us  your  views  in  not  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  words.  Write  plainly  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.  For  the  best  letter  on  this 
subject,  we  will  pay  three  dollars;  two  dollars 
for  the  second  best,  and  a  dollar  each  for  every 
other  letter  we  are  able  to  publish.  The  contest 
closes  June  ist. 


The  Seed  Potato  Situation 

EED  potatoes  are  scarce  and  high.  This  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  agriculture  that  farmers  always  over¬ 
produce  following  a  year  of  high  prices  in  any 
particular  crop.  Last  year  farmers  who  had 
potatoes  for  sale  received  real  money  for  them. 
We  hope  that  they  will  not  follow  the  usual 
custom  of  extending  the  acreage  this  year,  for 
if  they  do,  there  likely  will  be  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  with  resulting  low  prices. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  small  potatoes 
make  good  seed.  The  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  says  that  small 
potatoes,  weighing  from  one  to  two  ounces,  if 
planted  whole,  are  as  good  as  pieces  of  the 
large  tubers  from  the  same  plants.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  it  is  wise  to  make  a 
practice  of  selecting  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
small  tubers  for  seed.  Such  practice  would 
have  the  same  result  as  raising  calves  from  the 
poorest  scrub  animals  in  the  dairy.  When 
buying  seed  potatoes  insist  upon  good  sized, 
uniform  stock  that  has  been  inspected  and  cer¬ 
tified  by  regularly  authorized  inspectors  and  is 
found  to  be  satisfactory  as  to  yield  and  free 
from  disease.  It  is  just  as  important  to  use  the 
proper  seed  to  get  a  good  crop  as  it  is  to  grade 
before  you  ship  to  market. 


The  Truth-In-Fabrics  Bill 

ENATOR  ARTHUR  CAPPER  writes  us 
that  the  Truth-In-Fabrics  Bill,  Senate  No. 
1618,  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  and  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  important  bill  has  gotten  out  of  committee 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1913.  It  has 
made  progress  so  far  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Senator  Capper,  supported  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Farmers’  Union,  and  many 
other  farm  organizations. 

The  Truth-In-Fabrics  Bill  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  farmers.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  would  prevent  deceit  and  unfair  prices  that 
result  from  substitutes  for  virgin  wool,  in  all 
woven  or  knitted  fabrics.  It  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  both  consumers  and  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool.  The  Truth-In-Fabrics  Bill 
provides  that  “it  shall  be  "unlawful  for  any 
person  to  ship,  sell,  or  receive  in  inter-state 
or  foreign  commerce  any  misbranded  mixed 
woolen  goods.”  The  bill  makes  very  definite 
provisions  for  branding  such  fabrics  so  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  substitutes  that 
they  contain. 

If  interested,  and  particularly  if  you  are  a 
wool  producer,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  write  to 
your  United  States  Senators  and  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  urging  them  to  support 
this  legislation.  For  the  names  and  address 
of  New  York  Representatives  and  Senators, 
see  Page  27  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
1926  Reference  Number,  which  you  received 
recently. 


For  Better  Fences 

EXT  to  a  fire  alarm  the  most  exciting  cry  in 
the  country  is,  “the  cows  are  in  the  corn!” 
No  matter  what  a  farmer  is  doing,  “the  cows  are 
out!”  is  the  signal  for  a  long  and  breathless  run 
to  get  them  out  of  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s 
crops  before  they  ruin  a  whole  season’s  work. 

During  the  last  few  years,  farmers  have  had 
more  trouble  than  ever  with  stock  getting  out. 
Our  Service  Bureau  is  constantly  trying  to  ad¬ 
just  claims  for  damages  which  have  resulted 


from  poor  fences.  Year  after  year  since  1920 
farmers  have  not  felt  that  they  had  money  to  in¬ 
vest  in  new  fence,  so  they  have  tinkered  the  old 
ones  until  in  many  cases  there  is  not  much  to 
tinker.  What  a  disagreeable  job  fixing  up  an  old 
fence  is ! 

This  spring  u  good  many  men  are  planning  to 
build  a  lot  of  new  fence.  These  plans  include 
fencing  not  only  for  cattle  but  for  hogs,  sheep 
and  chickens.  Our  only  suggestion  is  that  the 
very  best  materials  should  be  purchased  for  this 
new  fencing  and  :hat  it  be  erected  carefully  so 
that  it  may  serve  its  purpose  well  for  years. 


A  Good  Man  For  Trustee 

UBLISHER  Frank  E.  Gannett  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  been  nominated  lor  Sec¬ 
tion  as  an  Alumni  Trustee  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  hope  Mr.  Gannett  will  he  elected  as 
a  Trustee  of  this  great  University  for  he  is  in  a 
position  to  be  of  service  to  the  University  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Home  Economics,  and  Veterinary  Science. 
Mr.  Gannett  is  publisher  of  eight  newspapers, 
many  of  which  have  very  large  circulation  in 
rural  districts.  He  therefore  understands  and 
sympathizes  with  the  rural  point  of  view. 

We  urge  the  graduates  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  among  our  readers,  and  particularly  those 
who  live  upon  the  farms,  to  send  their  votes 
for  Mr.  Gannett  as  Trustee  of  Cornell  to  their 
Alumni  Association  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Just  Between  A.  A.  and  Its  Friends 

E  ARE  sure  our  friends  are  all  glad  to 
have  reports  of  American  Agriculturist 
progress  from  time  to  time,  so  perhaps  these 
figures  will  interest  you. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1925  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  mailed  1,701,500  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  .vith  a  total  of  46,- 
641,000  pages,  altogether  weighing  280,432 
pounds.  This  seemed  like  a  lot  to  us  last  year,  but 
look  what  we  did  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  of  1926.  During  this  period,  we  mailed 
1,896,750  copies  of  the  paper,  having  a  total  of 
54,221,000  pages,  and  weighing  334,204  pounds. 

In  other  words,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  we  mailed  nearly  200,000  more 
copies  of  the  paper,  giving  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  a  total  of  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
million  more  pages. 

These  figures  may  give  3rou  a  little  idea  of 
the  immense  amount  of  detailed  labor  and  ex-? 
pense  that  are  connected  with  publishing  a 
great  farm  journal. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ITH  the  coming  of  spring,  there  is  con-? 
siderable  discussion  among  farmers  as 
to  how  the  annual  loss  and  annoyance  from 
stealing  by  automobilists  can  be  cut  down  or 
eliminated.  Nearly  all  farmers  living  on  the 
main  roads  have  had  chickens,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  even  calves,  lambs  and  pigs,  stolen  almost 
from  under  their  very  noses,  and  each  year 
sees  this  nuisance  growing  a  little  worse. 

It  is  strange,  isn’t  it  how  some  peoples' 
minds  work.  If  farmers  should  come  to  the 
city  and  take  property  out  of  a  store  and  des¬ 
troy  a  lot  that  they  could  not  take,  of  course 
they  would  be  stealing.  But  the  city  men  can 
come  to  .the  country,  carry  away  an  automobile 
full  of  valuable  products  and  destroy  a  lot  that 
they  cannot  carry  away,  and  then  be  highly 
indignant  if  anyone  should  call  them  plain 
thieves. 

The  great  mass  of  automobilists  are  honest, 
and  all  must  suffer  from  the  acts  of  a  few. 

However,  there  are  few  people  who  will  not 
sympathize  with  the  Georgia  farmer  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Farm  Journal,  posted  this  sign: 

“Flivvers  and  ottymobil  picknickers  will  be 
persekuted  to  the  full  extent  of  2  mean  mongrel 
dorgs  which  ain’t  never  been  ovarly  soshibil 
with  strangers  and  1  dubbel  barle  shotgun 
which  ain’t  loaded  with  no  sofy  pillers.  Danged 
if  I  ain’t  tired  of  this  raisin  Cane  on  my  prop- 
uty.” 
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Grange  1926  Program  Contest 

Lecturers,  Here’s  Your  Chance-More  Good  Programs  from  Last  Contest 


THE  Grange  Program  Contest  zvas  so  success¬ 
ful  last  year  and  resulted  in  so  many  fine 
suggestions  that  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,t  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  is  offering 
the  same  prises  again  this  year  for  the  best  three 
programs  from  subordinate  Grange  lecturers.  The 
rules  are  given  in  the  center  of  this  page. .  You 
will  note  that  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
rules.  These  prises  are  offered  by  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau  because  he  believes  in  the  Grange  and  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  the  great  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  Grange  is  the  lecturer’s  program.  The 
programs  that  are  being  given  average 

very  high,  but  the  thought  that  is  given  . 

to  the  making  of  the  programs  and  the 
interest  in  them  will  stimulate  even  fur¬ 
ther  the  high  grade  work  that  is  being 
done  by  Grange  lecturers. 

There  follow'  on  this  page  some  ex¬ 
cellent  programs  which  stood  near  the 
head  of  the  list  in  last  year’s  contest. 

Every  Grange,  and  particularly  every 
Grange  lecturer,  will  be  sure  to  find  at 
least  some  suggestions  in  these  programs 
that  will  help  to  brighten  tip  and  make 
more  successfully  the  work  of  the  Order. 

— The  Editor. 


least  a  couple  of  questions  are  dropp'd  in,  if  he  has  to 
write  them  himself). 

.mutes — Leclu. .  .  assignments  for  next  meeting,  etc. 
.  A.  P.  Hitchcock,  Canaan,  N,  Y. 

*  *  * 


the  member  best 


fitted 


Program  No.  3 

S  minutes— Singing  by  Grange  Choir. 

8  mintite9 — A  “HOW”  talk  -/ 

for  it  on  some  subject  as,  “HOW  I  get  winter  eggs, 
“HOW  I  grow  extra-early  corn — or  potatoes — or 
peas,”  “HOW  I  get  fancy-top-price  berries,”  “HOW 
I  kill  weeds  easiest  and  deadest,”  etc. 

io  minutes — Any  simple  gr.tm  in  -hich  the  younger  set 


Rules  for  the  1926  Grange  Program  Contest 
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More  Programs  from  the  1925 
Contest 

This  Series  by  .'!.  P.  Hitchcock  was  awarded 
fourth  place  in  the  last  contest 

Program  No.  1 

s  minutes — Some  old,  universally  familiar  song, 
such  as  “Auld  Lang  Sync,”  “Battle  Hymn,” 

“America,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  “Sweet  Alice 
Ben  Bolt,”  “Marchin’  thro’  Georgia,”  “Dixie,” 

“Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “Cornin’  thro’  the 
Rye”  or  any  others  your  members  are  fond 
of  and  know  how  to  sing. 

jo  minutes — Debate,  led  by  two  who  have 
prepared  for  it,  on  the  advantages  ~r 
disadvantages  of  differing  farm  methods. 

For  example  “Fall  vs.  Spring  Plow¬ 
ing,”  “Silo  vs.  Hay-mow,”  “Early  vs. 

Late  Planting,”  “Commercial  Fertilizer  vs. 
Farm-manures,”  “Diversified  vs.  One-crop 
Farming,”  “Tractors  vs.  Horses” — Give  each 
leader  8  minutes  to  argue ;  allow  io  minutes 
for  volunteers  (call  ’em  up  if  they  won’t  butt 
in  of  themselves)  save  the  leaders  2  minutes 
each  to  sum  up  and  crack  the  whip.  Be  care- 
'ful  to  let  the  one  who  had  the  first  8-minute 
opening  to  have  the  last  2-minute  spiel. 

IS  minutes— Simple  dance,  like  “Virginia  Reel,” 
for  the  juniors. 

|  minutes — Terse  statement  by  lecturer  of  any 
new  farming  system  or  method  or  device  he 
has  heard  or  read  about.  Make  this  ex¬ 
pository  or  informative  or  amusing — not 
augumentative. 

$  minutes — Criticisms  and  suggestions — good- 
natured,  of  course — and  lecturer  s  assign¬ 
ments  for  next  meeting.  (Have  a  clear 
understanding  that,  when  a  patron  has  been 
set  a  “stunt”  he  must  do  it  or  supply  a  sub¬ 
stitute.)  __ 

A.  P.  Hitchcock,  Canaan  N.  Y.  ■  — 

New  Lebanon  Grange,  No.  851 
*  *  * 

Program  No.  2 

$  minutes — Music — solo,  duet,  quartette,  chorus,  any¬ 
thing  your  members  are  best  at,  provided .  it  is  always 
inspiring  or  rollicking  or  sets  toes  to  tapping  the  floor. 
—Nothing  “highbrow.” 

Io  minutes — Practical  alk  on  some  specific  rural  prob¬ 
lem  by  a  brother  or  sister  who  has  achieved  some 
success  and  reputation  in  that  line.  List  of  subjects 
may  embrace  such  titles  as  Dairy,  Garden,  Orchard, 
Hennery,  Berries,  Truck-growing,  Ditching  and  Drain¬ 
age,  Common-sense  Forestry,  Home  Economics, 
Flowers,  Housekeeping,  Kitchen-work,  etc.,  etc.  As 
far  as  possible  select  subjects  in  which  there  is  local 
interest. 

§  minutes — Music,  Jazz,  Comic  bong,  Minstrel  hit — any¬ 
thing  to  phase  the  “modernist”  in  music. 

Io  minutes — Acted  charade  of  some  locally-used  two- 
syllable  word.  Allow  2  minutes  for  each  syllable,  2 
for  complete  word,  2  for.  intermissions  and  change  of 
^properties”  2  for  audience  to  make  its  guesses.  ThL 
is  for  younger  set.  Use  dais  for  stage. 

5  minutes— “Surprise  Stunt”  given  by  some  previously- 
warned  member.  No  one,  not  even  lecturer,  to  know 
its  character.  Victim  can  always  fall  back  on  a  song, 
*  recitation  or  a  reading,  if  his  invention  fails  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  more  novel. 

r  -tes — Question-box.  (Lecturer  should  see  that  at 


1 —  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  makes  a  personal  offer  of  $100  in  cash 
prizes  to  Grange  lecturers  who  submit  the  best  three 
programs  for  subordinate  Granges.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
offers  $50  as  a  first  prize,  $30  second  prize  and  $20 
third  prize. 

2 —  Any  lecturer  of  any  Subordinate  Grange  of  New 
York  State  may  take  part. 

3 —  All  of  the  prize  money  will  be  paid  this  year  to  the 
individual  winners  and  none  to  the  Grange  itself. 

4 —  Programs  entered  for  the  contest  must  first  be  tried 
out  in  the  lecturer’s  own  Grange. 

5 —  Programs  must  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining 
with  an  appeal  for  both  old  and  young  members. 

6 —  Programs  should  be  made  up  so  as  to  use  all  of  the 
varied  talent  of  the  members. 

7 —  Programs  should  be  stated  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  followed  by  any  Grange,  and  each 
program  may  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  description 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  words. 

8 —  Each  of  the  three  programs  should  be  written  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ; 
type-written  is  preferred,  but  not  required.  In  any 
case,  write  very  plainly. 

9 —  Contest  will  close  December  31,  1926.  The  winners 
will  be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  in  February.  1927.  Winning  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  published  in  both  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  National  Grange  Monthly.  Other 
good  programs  not  among  the  winners  may  also  be 
published. 

—The  judges  will  be  the  same  as  last  year  and  will 
consist  of  S.  L.  Strivings,  master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  Raymond  Cooper,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist,  and  Charles  M.  Gardner, 
editor  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly. 

—Send  all  programs  to  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

—With  the  submitted  programs,  give  your  full  name 
and  address,  the  name  of  the  subordinate  Grange  of 
which  you  are  lecturer,  and  its  address,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  master. 


otherwise,  and  very  old  poem-  ked  .  -  m  some 
letter  i.i  the  morning’s  mail,  make  up  the  c*  Iributed 
verse.  These  may  be  given  in  fc  o  of  readings.) 

Page  3 — Local  News 

(This'  can  be  made  very  humorous  if  a  few  jd 
reporters  are  selected  who  will  write  about  every 
little  happ:ning  in  the  neighborhood). 

Page  4 — For  Sale  or  Exchange  and  Want  Ads. 

(Make  this  a  page  to  advertise  local  seed,  bulbs,  etc., 
for  sale,  or  which  our  members  may  be  willing  to  ex¬ 
change  with  others.  The  want  .-  !s  can  fill  up  the  page 
with  a  bit  of  fun. 

Comic  Supplement  to  be  acted  out. 

(Include  Mutt  and  Jeff,  Gasoline  Allc.,  The  Gumps, 
Bringing  up  Father,  and  as  ma  .y  more  of  the 

_  current  comic  strips  time  and  talent  will 

per  .it.  Select  one  or  several  scenes  from 
each  as  desired.) 

How  To  Put  On  Program  Number  1  1 

First— Select  an  Editor  in  Chief. 

Second — Select  an  Editor  for  each  page,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  collecting  all  material 
for  that  page  and  present  it  at  the  meeting. 
Third — Select  someone  for  the  Comic  Section 
who  understands  characters.  Inasmuch  .  0  all 
are  familiar  with  the  characters  presented, 
one  rehearsal  will  prove  sufficient. 

To  make  paper  seem  more  real,  have  the  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  first  four  pages  pasted  on  the 
local  paper. 

This  program  will  use  from  twenty  to  thirty 
members,  or  fewer,  by  doubling  in  the  comics. 
Make  it  an  annual  affair. 

Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Mills,  R  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Geddes  Grange  No.  600.  J, 

if  *  * 


Program  No.  2 — Our  County 

Song — America  the  Beautiful — By  the  Grange. 
Early  History  of  our  Country — By  Student 
member. 

Our  Present  Government. 

(In  whom  invested — how  chosen — duties  and 
salary) 

Birth.  Growth  and  Strength  of  Farm  Organ¬ 
izations  in  our  county. 

Flow  our  local  taxes  are  levied  and  by  whom 
expended. 

Five'  things  the  Grange  can  do  for  the  country. 
Song. 

Note 

The  paper  on  Government,  should  include  i 
names  of  all  present  officials,  their  salaries,  and 
the  education  and  experience  that  has  fitted 
them  for  their  present  position. 

The  paper  on  the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Farm 
Organizations  can  be  given  by  one  member  ot* 
by  a  member  of  each  v.  .-ganization.  , 

Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Mills, 

R.  No.  3.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-Our  Yesterdays 


Life — By  the  oldest 


11 


12- 


Program  No.  3- 

Song — Auld  Lang  Syi 

My  Boyhood  Home 
member. 

Debate — Resolved,  the  farm  boy  of  50  years 
ago  had  better  educational  opportunities  as 
compared  with  the  city  boy.  than  has  the  farm 
boy  of  today. 


Song- 


hen  You  and 


Our  First  Recitation — 
members. 

Songs — Popular  in  the 
the  younger  memb°~s. 

Note 


Were  Young,  Maggie. 
2  a  group  of  older 

Ciden  Days — Sung  by 


can  “let  itself  loose,”  “Blind  Man’s  Buft,”  “Button, 
button,”  or  any  newer  game  which  they  all  know  and 
life— or  want  to  learn. 

20  minutes — Spelling-down  match.  Lecturer  appoints 
two  leaders  who  choose,  alternately,  5,  6  or  8  of  a 
“side.”  (Lecturer  gives  out  the  words,  also  alter¬ 
nately.  He  must  have  in  resene  a  select  list  of  extra 
hard  “teasers”  so  that,  if  t’  -  are  still  unseated 
spellers  at  the  end  of,  say  18  minutes,  they  can  ef¬ 
fectually  be  “floored”  in  the  next  2) 

2  minutes — Lecturer’s  assignments  for  next  meeting,  etc. 


Ask  an  older  member  to  tell  of  the  hours  of 
work  and  play,  the  pleasures,  social  gatherings,  imple¬ 
ments  of  work,  food,  etc.,  as  he  recalls  them  in  his  early 
home  life. 

Many  people  can  recall  the  .^citation  or  song  they 
gave  when  they  made  their  first  public  appearance.  Ask 
them  to  give  them  and  see  what  a  fine  response  yotl 
will  got. 

-  i 


Sayings  of  Dr.  John  W.  Holland 


1 


These  three  tentative  programs  submitted  by  A.  P. 
Hitchcock,  Past  Master  and  former  Lecturer  of  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Grange  No.  C51.  P.  O.  Address, 
Canaan,  N.  Y.  Reference — Charles  Smith,  West  ”  >- 
banon,  N.  Y.,  Present  MasU  . 


A  Novel  Idea  for  Program 

Program  No.  1 — A  Grange  Newspaper 

Page  1 — Cable  and  Teler  .aph  News. 

(Rc  .l  news  of  special  nt-r  '  Grange  members) 
Page  2 — Editorials — M  rnings  mail — Contributed  verse. 
(Worthwhile  editor  Js — Letters  from  various  mem- 
1  rs  about  any  subject  of  local  interest,  humorous  or 


What  will  become  of  the  world  if  there  should 
ever  be  a  time  when  no  dear  ladies  say,  “God 
bless  you,”  to  the  young  man  and  woman. 

4  *  * 

What  has  become-  of  the  brides  and  grooms 
who  used  to  buy  a  large  Bible  when  they  com¬ 
menced  to  keep  house?  . 

*  4-  * 

If  farmer  fathers  would  chum  with  their  boys 
there  would  be  more  farmer  sons. 

,  *  *  * 

We  are  worth  to  God  just  what  we  are  worth' 
to  our  loved  ones,  the  community,  and  the  world; 


£08  (6) 


Above: 
Arsenate 
of  lead  with 
Kayso. 
At  Right: 

without 
Kayso  — 
note 
uneven 
coating. 


iVArso  may  De  used  in  any  spray 
mixture — wet  or  dry.  Lime-Sulfur, 
Bordeaux,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Nicotine 
and  Whitewash,  all  cover  better  and 
stick  longer,  when  mixed  with  Kayso. 
It  is  the  perfect  emulsifier  for  tht 
home-making  of  oil  sprays  that  will 
not  break  down  in  the  hardest  water. 


The  best  insecticide  in  the  world 
can’t  protect  your  fruit  unless  the 
fruit  is  completely  covered.  Between 
the  drops  of  spray  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  illustration  (without  Kayso) 
all  sorts  of  insects  and  fungi  can  find 
plenty  of  room  to  start  trouble. 

For  instance,  in  a  laboratory  test, 
even  though  double-strength  arsenate 
of  lead  was  used  (without  Kayso), 
50%  of  all  the  coddling  moths  put 
on  an  apple  entered  the  fruit  between 
the  drops  of  spray. 


Meets  all  conditions 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  —  for 
dormant,  pink,  cover,  or  any  other 
spray — under  all  conditions — Kayso 
has  proved  its  worth.  We  have  testi¬ 
monials  to  its  effectiveness  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

But  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.  See  how  much  farther  your  spray 
will  go,  how  much  better  it  will  cover, 
and  how  much  longer  it  will  stay  on. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct 
for  full  particulars. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 


‘Buy  spray  insurance 

Kayso  corrects  just  that  condition, 
it  spreads  the  spray  in  a  uniform, 
ill-over  coating,  instead  of  a  splotchy, 
uneven  pattern.  And  it  guards  the 
spray  against  run-off  during  rains  or 
•heavy  dews. 

One  pound  of  Kayso  is  usually 
enough  for  100  gallons  of  spray,  so 
that  it  rarely  represents  more  than 
■zojo  o_f  the  cost.  And. if  you  figure 
in  the  expense  of  the  labor,  Kayso 
amounts  to  less  than  2%.  Isn’t  it 
worth  that  little  additional  invest¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  of  100%  effi¬ 
ciency? 


175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


RAVSO 


SPRAY  .SPREADER  5  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


r — tit 

•fv  "•  i| 

n 

kail 

Ifllliii 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  108,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20c 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 

Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  yOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  true  to  name.  Catalog  FREE. 

H.  H'.  BENNING,  -  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation. 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  . 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  bigbean- 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials,  etc. 

L  J.  FARMER,  Box241,PuIatti.  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  April  10,  I92f 

Get  Ready  to  Spray 

The  Delayed  Dormant  Gets  Scale  and  Aphis 

can  neve,  tell  when  lightning  is  mixture:  timothy  4  pounds  and  two 
going  to  strike.  With  the  uncertainty  pounds  each  of  alsike  clover,  Kentuck 


as  to  when  injurious  insects  will  appear  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  work  havoc  with  the 
fruit  crop,  the  adoption  of  a  routine  spray 
schedule  which  insures  protection  against 
the  more  important  pests  found  in  New 
York  orchards  is  urged  by  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva. 

The  1926  campaign  against  fruit  pests 
and  diseases  will  open  within  the  next  few 
weeks  with  the  application  of  the  so- 
called  delayed  dormant  spray  made  just  as 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  show  green 
at  the  tips. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  spray  schedules 
recommended  by  the  Station  specialists  are 
planned  to  strike  at  more  than  one  pest, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  in  time  and  spray 
materials.  The  delayed  dormant  spray  is 
the  first  application  recommended  in  the 
schedule  and  is  aimed  against  such  pests 
as  scale,  blister-mites,  aphids,  early  cater¬ 
pillars,  etc.,  which  may  be  present  at  that 
time  in  various  stages  of  development,  and 
against  the  scab  organism  which  passes  the 
winter  in  the  spore  stage. 

How  to  Mix  the  Materials 

The  spray  solution  recommended  is 
made  up  of  lime-sulphur  composed  of  one 
part  of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  to  eight 
parts  of  water,  to  each  100  gallons  of 
which  is  added  from  2  to  3  pounds  of 
powdered  lead  arsenate  or  4  to  6  pounds  of 
lead  arsenate  paste,  and  %  pint  of  nicotine 
sulfate.  A  thorough  application  of  this 
spray  with  a  high-powered  out  fit  just  as 
the  tips  of  leaves  of  more  advanced  buds 
are  projecting  as  much  as  J4  to  inch 
will  aid  materially  in  holding  the  pests  in 
check  later  in  the  season.  Spraying  from 
the  ground  rather  than  from  the  top  of  the 
spray  tank  will  also  insure  more  effec¬ 
tive  control,  although  in  the  case  of  high 
trees  there  should  be  a  man  on  the  tower 
or  tank  as  well. 

According  to  the  Geneva  Station  no  dust 
preparation  has  yet  been  found  which*  will 
give  satisfactory  results  against  the  San 
Jose  scale  or  aphids  when  substituted  for 
the  regular  routine  spray  at  the  delayed- 
dormant  period. 


Seeding  Mixtures  for  Permanent 
Pastures 

I  have  two  acres  of  land  that  was  old 
pasture.  I  plowed  it  up  in  the  spring  of 
1925  and  planted  it  to  corn.  Now  I  want 
to  get  it  back  to  pasture  again.  The  land 
is  mostly  a  sandy  loam.  A  small  part  of 
It  Is  pretty  wet.  I  want  to  sow  about  one 
bushel  of  barley  to  the  acre  and  seed  it 
for  a  permanent  pasture.  Which  would 
be  the  best  seeding,  sweet  clove,  or  the 
following  mixture  per  acre:  June  grass  4 
pounds,  red  top  4  pounds,  alsike  clover 
4  pounds,  either  Canadian  or  Kentucky 
blue  grass  4  pounds,  white  clover  2  pounds. 
If  sweet  clover  is  sown,  how  many  pounds 
to  the  acre?— C.  C.  M.,  New  York. 

TVTOT  knowing  your  local  conditions, 
we  cannot  advise  you  relative  to 
the  desirability  of  trying  sweet  clover. 
We  know  of  some  farmers  who  have 
tried  it  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 
You  are  in  the  limestone  belt  and  your 
soil  should  be  adaptable  to  it  although 
we  should  certainly  advise  the  addition 
of  more  lime.  Sweet  clover  is  a  very 
heavy  consumer  of  lime. 

Then  again  you  will  have  to  get  your 
stock  more  or  less  used  to  it.  At  first 
some  farmers  find  that  their  cattle  take 
to  the  crop  rather  reluctantly.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  considered  a  very  superior 
forage  crop  and  we  frankly  believe  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  try  a  batch  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  at  least. 

If  you  seed  on  wheat,  20  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  is  the  recommended  rate. 
If  you  sow  on  newly  prepared  land, 
seeding  in  oats,  it  will  be  well  to  use 
25  pounds  per  acre. 

The  other  batch  that  is  to  go  into 
ermanent  pasture  can  be  sown  to  some 
Catch  crop  and  then  seeded  to  a  pasture 
mixture  which  consists  of  the  following 


blue  grass,  white  clover,  orchard  grass, 
red  top  and  meadow  fescue.  If  your  land 
has  a  tendency  to  be  wet  it  may  pay 
you  just  to  try  alsike  clover  2  pounds, 
Canadian  blue  grass  4  pounds,  white 
clover  2  pounds  and  4  pounds  each  of 
orchard  grass  and  red  top.  You  may 
substitute  meadow  fescue  for  the  Canad¬ 
ian  blue  grass  if  you  are  on  good  lime¬ 
stone  land. 

May  we  suggest  that  j'ou  consult  your 
county  farm  bureau  agent  relative  to  the 
subject  of  sweet  clover.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  been  conducting  some  demon¬ 
strations  with  this  crop  that  you  have 
not  heard  of  and  the  experience  of 
others  in  I'dbr  community  will  be  of 
untold  value  to  yrou. 


Amount  of  Garden  Seed  For  a 
100  Feet  Row 

HE  following  are  estimates  of  the 
amounts  of  various  kinds  of  seed 
necessary  to  plant  one  hundred  feet  of 
row. 

About  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
seed:  cauliflower,  celery,  tomato. 

One-quarter  of  an  ounce:  cabbage, 
eggplant,  and  parsley. 

One-halg  ounce:  cucumber,  lettuce, 
muskmelon,  parsnip,  squash,  turnip. 

One  ounce:  carrot,  chard,  onion,  rad¬ 
ish,  salsify,  spinach,  watermelon. 

Two  ounces  of  beet  seeds,  two  quarts 
of  onion  sets,  a  pint  of  bush  beans  and 
about  half  as  many  pole  beans,  from  one 
to  two  pints  of  peas,  and  from  six  to 
ten  pounds  of  potatoes  are  the  esti¬ 
mated  amounts  of  seed  necessary  for 
one  hundred  feet  of  each  of  these  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  following  list  gives  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  plants  of  certain  vege¬ 
tables  for  one  hundred  feet  of  row: 

Asparagus,  60-80;  cabbage  65-90;  rhu¬ 
barb  30-50;  and  tomatoes  35-50. 


Spraying  Paid  Shermon 

NET  PROFIT  of  $101.20  was  the 
result  of  a  season’s  activities  in  a 
little  plot  of  seven  peach  trees  on  the  farm 
of  V.  O.  Shermon,  an  Ohio  farmer. 

Shermon  had  for  some  time  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  results  of  spraying  as  practiced 
by  farmers  under  the  directions  of  the 
county  agent  and  other  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities.  He  decided  to  give  the  matter 
a  trial. 

He  had  a  little  plot  of  seven  thrifty 
peach  trees.  Three  were  Elberta,  and 
four  were  Fitzgerald  trees.  For  several 
years  peaches  were  no  good  crop  in  his 
locality.  Those  who  sprayed  had  good 
crops. 

Shermon  sprayed  according  to  directions, 
but  omitted  the  dormant  spray.  On  May 
3,  the  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  formula 
was  used  in  the  proportions  of  8 — 8 — 50, 
plus  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead.  On  May  19  this  application  was 
repeated.  On  July  3  the  same  mixture 
was  used,  except  that  the  arsenate  of  lead 
was  omitted. 

For  the  first  time  im  several  jrnars  did 
Shermon  have  any  peaches,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  did  those  trees  bear  worth  the  trouble 
of  caring  for  them.  Notice  the  yield  those 
seven-  trees  returned. 

Following  the  yield: 

Three  Elberta  trees — 
yielded  25J/2  bushels  which  sold 

at  $2.00 . $51.00 

Four  Fitzgerald  trees — 
yielded  30  bushels  which  sold 
at  $2.00  . 60.00 

Total  income  . $111-00 

Cost  of  spraying  material  and 

labor  . .  9.80 

Net  returns  .  $101.20 

This  demonstration  showed  him,  and 
others  as  well,  that  only  a  fair  trial  id 
needed  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
spraying  pays,  while  not  always  as  well 
as  it  did  in  this  case,  but  usually  so  well 
that  those  trying  it  rarely  stop  spraying; 
At  least  Shermon  thinks  so. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  10,  1925 
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Plant  Right  With  Fordson  Power 


Thorough  cultivation  and  good 
seed  contribute  largely  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  any  crop.  » 

But  no  matter  how  well  the  soil  is 
prepared  or  how  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  the  seed,  the  best  yields  can¬ 
not  be  produced  unless  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground  properly. 

It  should  be  deposited  in  the  ground 
and  covered  at  an  even  depth  in 
order  that  it  will  grow  and  ripen 
evenly,  producing  a  uniform 
quality  of  grain. 

With  Fordson  plenty  of  time  is 


allowed  to  do  a  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  job  of  putting  the  seed  into  the 
ground.  More  acreage  can  be 
planted  in  a  day  and  at  a  lower 
cost  with  the  Fordson. 

Plant  on  time  and  plant  right  this 
year  with  Fordson  power.  Then 
have  your  Fordson  ready  for  the 
heavy  work  of  crop  cultivation  and 
harvest  which  taxes  the  power  on 
every  farm.  Your  nearest  Ford 
dealer  will  explain  the  payment 
plan  that  makes  it  easy  to  put  the 
Fordson  to  work  on  your  farm. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Take  your  knife  and  shave  a 
piece  of  LEADCLAD  wire.  Note 
how  thick  the  pure  lead  jacket  is. 
You  can’t  scrape  all  the  lead  off, 
even  with  a  sharp  knife.  Bend, 
twist  and  hammer  a  piece.  Note 
that  it  can  be  completely  flatten¬ 
ed  without  chipping,  cracking  or 
peeling  the  protecting  lead  jacket. 


Adds  falue 

to  four  farm/ 

Your  farm  isn’t  for  sale,  likely,  but  if  it  should  be 
good  fences  would  be  mighty  important.  Folks  want 
good  fences,  just  as  they  want  good  buildings.  It’s  al¬ 
ways  the  tidy,  well  fenced  place  that  brings  the  high¬ 
est  figure. 

Leadclad  Fence  is  protected  with  a  jacket  of  pure 
lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the  zinc  coating  of  ordi¬ 
nary  fence.  In  that  heavy  jacket  lies  the  secret  of  its 
long  life. 

Leadclad  Fence,  put  up  now,  will  add  many  times  its 
cost  to  the  value  of  your  farm.  It  will  look  good  and 
stay  good.  Years  to  come  will  see  no  change  in  its 
appearance  or  usefulness.  You’ll  find  Leadclad  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  generous  dividends. 

Bead  what  McClellan  Brothers  say; 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY, 

Please  send  us  your  catalogue  and  price  list  of  Leadclad 
fencing  and  wire. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  bought  Leadclad  for  use  in 
malting  gutters  for  our  barn.  There  was  not  quite  enough 
so  the  job  was  finished  with  a  widely  advertised  material 
ot  another  maker  which  was  obtainable  right  here  in  town. 

About  four  years  ago  we  discovered  leaks  in  the  gutters 
and  found  out  that  the  other  stuff  had  rusted  through. 
The  Leadclad  seemed  to  be  alright  and  still  is,  so  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  Leadclad  for  any  roofing  or  fencing  we  wiil 
require. 

Yours  very  truly, 

McClellan  brothers, 

WHITEHALL  FARM, 

R.  If.  No.  2,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Leadclad  Fence  is  manufactured  in  every  style  for 
farm  use,  as  well  as  for  poultry  and  lawn  and  is  sold 
direct  to  you  at  a  single  profit.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  today  fc\ •  samples,  full  particulars  and  our  Spec¬ 
ial  5%  Club  Discount  Offer 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
MourtdsviMe, . West  Va. 


AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


OFFICE 

THE  FENCE  WITH  THE^CKETOF  PURE^AD 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO., 

1201  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  samples  and  information  about 
Leadclad  and  full  details  of  5%  Club  Offer. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . . 

Town  . . .  State 


J 


Lets  6et  him  out]  < 
of  this  qufcK 


>  /No.  I’m  not' 
Hui dead,  but  what 
- -\is  that  stuff./ 


Seed  coated  with  Startle 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  1 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills” — 

•writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  And  it  cost  Mr.  Wilmot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  every 
season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  his 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

,  Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
[>  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  kiH 
birds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  oft 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
a  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  ong_  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  wpuld  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  ‘Money  Back 
guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size,  $1,00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Use  Caution  When  You 
Buy  Your  Seeds 

OMPLAINTS  receiveu  by  the  State 
seed  analyst  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  tell  of  seeds,  principally  seed  oats 
and  cabbage,  purchased  from  unknown 
agents  who  solicited  orders  on  the  buyers’ 
farms  that  are  not  always  as  represented, 
when  delivery  is  made,  although  some¬ 
times  this  is  not  detected  until  the  crop 
is  mature.  Usually  the  orders  are  ’drawn 
up  in  such  way  that  the  purchaser  is 
helpless  and  must  accept  the  shipment,  and 
later  assume  the  loss,  says  the  seed  analyst, 
while  in  many  cases  the  seed  is  sold  at  an 
exorbitant  price  and  is  often  unsuited  to 
the  locality  where  ic  is  to  be  used. 

Buy  From  Reliable  Dealers  Only 

Seed  oats  of  known  variety  and  purity, 
also  cabbage  and  other  important  crop 
seeds,  are  so  easily  obtained  from  RE¬ 
LIABLE  DEALERS  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  any  farmer  will  permit 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  an  unknown 
agent  who  tries  to  sell  seed  about  which 
the  farmer  knows  nothing  whatsoever.  No 
farmer  should  accept  any  seed  unless  it  is 
sold  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
State  seed  law,  and  he  should  insist  upon 
knowing  the  variety  and  source  of  the 
seed.  Our  tests  have  never  shown  these 
goods  to  be  abov^  the  average  market 
grade,  atid  often  they  are  below.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  are  bin-run  goods  or  "scrub” 
stock  of  no  recognizable  variety. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  meet  the 
situation  is  to  buy  all  seed  stocks  from 
reliable  dealers  and  who  sell  seed  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  State  seed  law. 

Watch  the  Label  When  Buying  Seeds 

Every  package  of  seed  should  be  label.  I 
according  to  law  with  a  tag  which  contains 
information  that  is  valuable  to  the  buyer. 
It  is  worth  the  trouble  for  the  buyer  to 
insist  on  this  label.  The  man  who  origin¬ 
ally  puts  up  the  seed  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  package  is  labeled,  but  the 
retailer  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  when 
the  original  package  is  broken,  each  pack¬ 
age  or  container  which  he  uses  shall  bear 
a  label  corresponding  to  the  one  on  the 
original  package. 

Mere  presence  of  this  label  will  not  in¬ 
sure  that  the  buyer  gets  good  seed.  The 
label  contains  the  facts  but  the  law  does 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  seeds  however 
poor  their  quality  may  be.  It  is  up  to  the 
purchaser  to  interpret  the  facts  given 
on  the  label.  The  provision  of  the  law 
varies  somewhat  for  different  kinds  of 
seeds.  However,  the  principal  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  given  will  be  as  follows : 

What  The  Label  Tells 

1 —  The  percent  of  purity.  This  will 
vary  somewhat  depending  on  the  variety 
of  seed,  yet  as  between  two  samples  of  the 
same  variety  each  will  vary  considerably 
in  purity — a  man  can  well  afford  to  pay 
a  premium  in  price  for  the  better  quality 
of  seed.  If  seed  is  90%  pure,  the  remain¬ 
ing  10%  must  be  made  up  either  of  weed 
seeds,  dirt  or  possibly  seeds  of  other  kinds, 
which  may  not  do  greater  damage  even 
though  they  may  not  be  of  any  benefit. 

2 —  The  2  percent  of  inert  matter,  which 
of  course  includes  dirt,  straw  and  like 
material. 

3 —  The  percentage  of  weed  seeds.  This 
is  very  important.  One  of  the  principal 
sources  of  trouble  with  weeds  is  from  buy¬ 
ing  them  along  with  seeds  purchased.  This 
figure  will  be  particularly  important  when 
buying  the  smaller  seeds,  especially  the 
clovers. 

4 —  The  noxious  weeds  per  lb.  The 
noxious  weeds'  are  defined  for  the  purpose 
of  this  law  as  including  Canada  thistle, 
quack  grass,  wild  mustard,  dodder,  crab 
grass  and  dock. 

5 —  The  last  information  given  will  be 
the  percent  of  germination  and  the  date 
of  the  test.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
look  at  the  date  of  the  test  as  to  look  at 
the  per  cent  of  germination.  A  test  which 
may  show  90%  germination  may  have 
been  made  so  long  ago  that  the  germinat¬ 
ing  ability  may  have  changed  considerably 
since  that  time. 


natural milker 

Milks  like  tlie  CalT  V 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Interna]  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
in  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  zy2.  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utlea,  N.  Y. 

.  —y 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Rangers  direct  from  our  factory .  express 
prepaid.  Save  $10to$15.  Many  models.  Easy 
payments — only  $5  a  month.  Write  today 
for  bicycle  catalog  and  marvelous  offers , 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  R-205  ,  CHICAGO 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in 
the  largest  show  rings,  they  are  always 
winners.  "Knollwood”  represents  the 
best  in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARMS 
Dept.  A.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
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How  Much  Can  Your  Team 
Pull? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

some  teams,  were  entered  which  they 
thought  would  be  eliminated  in  the  early 
rounds.  However,  they  continued  to  stick 
and  often  the  victory  would  go  to  such 
a  team.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  they 
were  trained,  and  their  driver  was  able  to 
get  them  to  pull  together  and  to  pull  to 
the  full  limit  of  their  strength. 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  says  that 
a  three-ton  load  requires  only  83  pounds 
of  tractive  pull  to  keep  it  moving  over  a 
concrete  pavement  after  it  has  once  been 
started.  It  usually  requires  from  two 
to  ten  times  as  much  pull  to  start  a 
load  as  to  keep  it  moving  after  it  is  once 
started.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought 
that  no  team  of  horses  could  exert  a  pull, 
greater  than  their  own  weight.  At  the 
Iowa  State  Fair,  a  team  of  grade  Perch- 
erons  exerted  a  pull  exceeding  their  own 
weight,  but  were  unable  to  exert  this  pull 
over  a  distance  of  10  ft.  7  in.  The  stand¬ 
ard  distance  which  has  been  set  for  pull¬ 
ing  contests  is  that  the  team  was  to  exert 
the  required  pull  for  a  distance  of  27r/> 
feet. 

The  idea  of  the  demonstration  at  New 
York  State  Farmer’s  Week  was  to  arouse 
sufficient  interest  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  such  contests  at  local  fairs  in  New 
York  State  next  fall. 

The  following  plan  of  operation  is  used 
in  Pennsylvania.  Three  fairs  were  induced 
to  underwrite  the  proposition  and  advance 
money  enough  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  so  that  the  dynamometer  was 
ordered.  When  the  fair  season  finally 
opened,  seven  fairs  had  signed  up  to  hold 
contests.  Eventually  thirteen  contests  were 
held  during  the  Fair  season  in  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  counties. 

As  recommended  by  the  Horse  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  each  fair  put  up  $200 
for  premium  money,  $150  toward  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  machine,  and  $50 
for  expense  money.  These  figures  were 
on  the  basis  of  ten  fairs.  The  machine 
remains  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  at  the  disposal  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fairs  that  wish  to  have  contests. 

Horse  pulling-contests  are  valuable  and 
worthwhile  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  it  focuses  attention  upon 
good  draught  horses,  good  horsemanship 
and  properly  fitted  harnesses.  The  second 
reason  is  that  it  furnishes  a  drawing  card 
for  a  fair  program,  something  which  is 
new  and  which  has  a  strong  pull,  not.  only 
for  farmers,  but  for  all  the  classes  of 
people  who  attend  county  and  state  fairs. 


Purebreds  Not  a  “Get  Rich 
Quick ”  Game 

W.  I.  Thomson 

Fairvieiv  Farm ,  Holland  Patent ,  N.  Y. 

Our  firm  conviction  is  that  the  purebred 
cattle  industry  is  about  to  enter  a  period  of 
substantial  progress  and  growth.  That 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  bring 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  te&tl  that  the  industry  has  ever 
seen  is  based  on  the  following:  in  the  first 
place,  breeders  are  realizing  the  absolute 
necessity  of  sound  cattle  and  are  eliminat¬ 
ing  tuberculosis  and  abortion ;  secondly, 
selection  is  being  practiced  more  generally 
and  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in 
type ;  thirdly,  testing  for  milk  and  fat  re¬ 
cords  will  be  put  on  a  much  more  practi¬ 
cal,  every  day  basis,  and  fourth,  more  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  proved  sires. 

There  must  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
Part  of  breeders  to  prove  to  dairymen  in 
general  that  improvement  in  our  dairy 
Cattle  can  be  brought  about  most  quickly 
®nd  economically  by  the  use  of  purebreds. 

With  price  levels  as  at  present,  it  would 
*cem  that  it  was  an  opportune  time  to  buy 
purebreds.  However,  it  will  not  be  a  “get 
Hch  quick”  business,  but  will  require  keen 
judgment  and  sound  management  and  faith 
select  rigidly. 
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Showing 

McCormick-Deering 
15-30  Tractor  and 
Little  Genius 
3-bottom  Plow 


SPRING’S  WORK  is  swift  and  efficient 
when  McCormick-Deering  Tractors, 
Plows,  Tillage  Tools,  and  Seeding  Ma¬ 
chines  are  taken  out  on  the  fields.  The  ample 
power  of  these  tractors  and  the  quality  and 
broad  scope  of  the  attached  implements  as¬ 
sure  full  use  of  valuable  Spring  time  and  the 
maximum  saving  of  expensive  labor  charges. 
The  burdens  of  production  costs  are  kept 
down,  giving  you  that  early  advantage  to¬ 
ward  profit,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
adds  appreciably  to  crop  yield. 

Then,  when  the  seed  is  in  the  soil,  the  ex¬ 
treme  versatility  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  carries  on  throughout  the  year. 

These  tractors,  besides  being  always  ready 
for  field  and  belt  work,  have  the  power 
take-off  feature  for  running  the  mechanism 
of  binders,  corn  pickers,  and  other  field 
machines.  They  are  equipped  with  throttle 
governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  wide  belt  pul¬ 


ley,  platform,  fenders,  removable  lugs,  brake, 
etc.  They  have  removable  cylinders,  unit 
main  frame,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings  at 
28  points.  They  come  to  you  complete — no 
extras  to  buy.  They  have  plenty  of  power 
and  long  life.  Made  in  two  sizes,  10-20  and 
15-30  h.  p. 

Now,  with  the  full  producing  season  ahead, 
see  this  popular  tractor  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s.  Sit  in  the  seat  at  the  wheel 
to  get  the  effect  of  running  it  yourself.  The 
dealer  will  demonstrate  the  tractor  at  the 
store  or  at  your  home.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
( Incorporated ) 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Plows 

McCormick-Deering  P  &.  O  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga — all  types  walking  plows  and  middle- 
breakers,  steel  and  chilled.  Two,  three,  and 
four-furrow  moldboard  and  disk  tractor 
plows.  Sulkyjand  gang,  moldboard  and  disk 
riding  plows.  Orchard  and  vineyard  plows. 
Special  plows  for  every  purpose.  All  standard 
types  and  sizes. 


Tillage  Implements 

McCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrows  in  seven 
sizes,  with  or  without  tandem.  Special 
orchard  disk  and  reversible  types.  Tractor 
disk  harrows.  Spring-tooth  harrows,  eight 
sizes.  Peg-tooth  harrows,  25,  30,  or  35  teeth 
to  section.  Wood-bar  harrows.  One-horse 
cultivators  with  5,  7  and  9  shovels;  also 
7.  9,  and  14  teeth. 


Grain  Drills 

McCormick-Deering  drills  furnished  in  sizes 
5  to  24  furrow  openers;  4.  6,  7,  and  8-inch 
spacing;  all  types  of  furrow  openers.  Press 
drills  and  press  wheel  attachments.  Also 
fertilizer  drills,  beet  drills,  alfalfa  drills,  one- 
horse  drills,  end-gate  and  broad-cast  seed¬ 
ers.  McCormick-Deering  lime  sowers. 
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FARQUHAR  STAR 

Hillside  Corn  Planter 

This  is  an  ideal  two-row  planter  with 
separate  adjustment  for  each  row.  Com¬ 
plete  description  reveals  its  extreme 
adaptability  for  all  kinds  of  soil. 

The  most  easily  adapted  planter  for  all 
kinds  of  grain — corn,  beans,  peas,  beets, 
etc.  Very  superior  for  hillside  planting.  Built  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  Double  Disc,  Runner  or  Shovel  Openers  and  with  Disc  or 
scraper  coverers. 

Write  for  catalog  725.  It  describes  our  One  row  Planter  also. 

Ask  for  a  Memo  book. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  766,  York,  Pa. 


Write  today  for  my 
,  NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
'  Fence,  Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing  and  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  a 

f  Pay  the  Freight 

Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot- 
&  tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write. 

1  THgBWOWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO.  Popt.3O02Cl«»<»land,O. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

IE3oto 

Sprite  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Sow 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that's  needed. 

We  have  no  specialties.  Al.L  our  seeds  are  Spec¬ 
ial.  Always  have — and  we  expect,  always  will  give 
satisfection. 

SPECIAL  j  $2.50  worth  fo>  $2.00 
OFFERS  I  $1.25  “  “  $1.00 

for  seeds  in  packets  and  ounces  (not  In  built) 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
226).  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 


Grow  Your  Own  Dairy  Feed 

SOW  THE  FAMOUS  “GENESEE  VALLEY”  MIXTURE 

Flax  Seed,  Canada  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley. 
Yields  50  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Makes  a  balanced 
ration  with  clover  hay  or  bean  pods.  Send  for  sample, 
information  and  price  delivered  at  your  station. 

LIVONIA  SEED  &  PRODUCE  CO.  LIVONIA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Lowest  Cost  Milk  Ration 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
Plus  Protein  Concentrates 

Your  Cows  Will  Produce  More 
A  Big  Saving  In  Feed  Costs 

Read  this  letter  from  R.  i.  Swanson  &  Son:— 

MERSEY  MEADOW  FARM 
R.  L.  Swanson  &  Son , 

Auburn,  Rhode  Island  January  13,  1926 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company: 

About  six  months  ago  one  of  your  salesmen  called  and  advised  a 
home  mixed  ration  with  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  base, 
which  has  averaged  to  save  me  eight  dollars  per  ton . 

My  milk  production  has  increased,  feeding  this  ration  and  the  cows 
are  in  excellent*  condition.  The  appearance  of  the  cows *  hair  and  skin 
has  improved  since  we  started  feeding  this  ration — due  to  the  molas¬ 
ses  in  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

My  grain  ration  is  composed  of:  . 

2  parts  Cottonseed  43  %  2  parts  Gluten  Feed 

2  “  Bran  4  “  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED 

{Signed)  R.  L.  Swanson  &  Son 

Lowest  Cost  —  Greatest  Production  —  Least  Labor 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  supplies  your  cows  with  all  the  requirements  for  bodily  mainte¬ 
nance  and  also  adds  to  the  food  value  of  your  high  protein  feeds  by  adding  to  their  palatability 
and  enriching  their  mineral  content. 

Let  Sugared  Schumacher  help  you  reduce  the  cost  of  your  milk  production.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you. 

The  Quaker  Qafs  Company 

Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  (5 


The  Quaker  Line  of 
Dairy  Feeds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration,  24%  Protein 
Big  Q  Dairy  Ration,  20  %  Protein 
Quaker  Dairy  Feed,  16%  Protein 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
■on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Viclor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL'LL 
MFOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ , - _ — T - — _ 

$3.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono" 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cages. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  P 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition. 

er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Th*  Newton  Remedy  Oe* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Electric 

Power 


Engine 

Power 


For  the  farmer  who  has  electricity  here’s  the  ideal 
milker.  One-sixth  horsepower  runs  it.  Can  be  run  from 
the  battery  of  an  ordinary  lighting  plant  without  start¬ 
ing  engine.  Utmost  simplicity;  utmost  service. 


A  gas  engine  milker  that  does  everything  t 
orate  milkers  can  do,  in  one  complete,  com] 
unit— and  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost.  ' 
milker  at  last  for  the  practical  farmer. 


Your  Choice  on  Free  Trial 

Mr.  Dairyman,  here’s  your  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL  Free  Trial 
what  the  milking  machine  will  mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  A 
special  offer  good  until  we  have  a  salesman  or  agent  in  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use— PORTABLE  — nothing 
to  install;  nothing  to  build  up  or  fit  into  your  bam;  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  A  real  free  trial,  without  risk,  bother 
or  expense.  No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  decide. 


FREE 

BookonW 
Milking  ™ 


Down  AFTER  Trial 

(Gas  engine  or  motor  in¬ 
cluded).  Astounding  rock- 
bottom  price  direct  to  you.  AT 
LAST!  The  Perfect  Milker:  the 
wonderful  New  Page  Milker !  So 
simple!!  So  easy  for  you,  so  good 
for  your  cows because  it  is  so 


$B 

■3 

these  big  outfits - because  it’s 

simple!  Milks 2 or 3  cows  right 
into  yourotvti  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  At  last:  the  milking  machine  problem  solved! 
Investigate !  Write  while  this  special  offer  lasts. 

Cub  or  easy  monthly  payments.  We’ll  make  that 
milker  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 


. . . 

■  Burton  Page  Co.  SSft.asoSSCT: 

S  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the 
facts  on  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your 
■  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable 
*  Page  Milker. 

How  many  cow.  have  you? _ _ — 

a 

■ 

^  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

■ 

a 

Addreee . . . --------- . 

| . . . 

.  .  EJ*  Check  here  if  you  want  Agent's  Otter 
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Milk  Scandal  in  City 
Markets 

A  GREAT  deal  of  excitement  has  de- 
veloped  in  milk  circles  in  the  New 
York  market  during  the  past  week  over 
the  exposure  of  a  scheme  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  time  to 
intimidate  and  threaten  New  York  City 
milk  dealers.  The  scheme  which  was 
headed  by  Harry  Danziger,  of  Dry  Harbor 
Road,  Middle  Village,  Long  Island,  con¬ 
sisted  of  extorting  money  from  dozens  of 
milk  dealers.  Danziger  appears  to  have 
been  in  collusion  with  the  employees  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  with 
the  result  that  when  a  dealer  refused  to 
come  through  with  bribe  money  to  Dan¬ 
ziger,  the  Department  of  Health  revoked 
the  dealer’s  license. 

The  whole  situation  is  a  nasty  one  be¬ 
cause  in  it  are  involved  the  question  of 
“bootlegu  milk  brought  in  by  unscrupulous 
dealers  and  the  adulteration  of  milk  by 
other  dealers.  It  is  claimed  that  many  of 
these  dealers  had  to  do  something  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  meet  their  payments  to 
Danziger  and  that  it  was  fairly  easy  for 
them  to  adulterate  milk  or  to  bring  in 
“bootleg”  or  uninspected  milk  because  it 
was  “winked  at”  by  these  rascally  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  City  Department  of  Health. 


Whole  Milk  Adulterated  with  Skimmilk 

The  milk  is  adulterated  by  mixing  whole 
milk  with  skim.  Commissioner  Harris 
states  that  there  is  evidence  that  this  is 
becoming  a  wide-spread  practice  in  New 
York  City'-.  Of  course,  those  consumers 
who  get  milk  so  thin  are  not  getting  the 
required  butter  fats  and  this  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  health  of  children  and 
those  who  are  sick.  Whole  milk  sells 
for  about  $3.10  a  can  and  skim  milk  can 
be  purchased  wholesale  for  45c  a  can.  *  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  making  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  becomes  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  business. 

The  new  Health  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Louis  I.  Harris,  soon  found  out  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  working  in 
connection  with  the  Police  Department  and 
the  Courts,  he  is  determined  to  clean  up 
the  whole  mess.  Dr.  Harris  in  a  recent 
statement,  said,  “All  the  resources  of  the 
Health  Department  will  be  used  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  or  the  “bootlegging”  of 
milk  so  that  the  City’s  milk  supply  may 
be  made  and  kept  safe.” 

He  added  further1  that  he  was  having 
a  careful  investigation  made  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  connection  of  the  employees  of  the 
Health  Department  with  dealers  in  adul¬ 
terated  or  “bootleg”  milk.  He  stated  that 
he  believed  some  of  these  employees  had 
become  scared  and  left  the  Department. 

Danziger  has  been  arrested  on  a  criminal 
charge  of  extortion.  According  to  Dr. 
Harris,  Danziger  boasted  that  he  could 
control  the  Health  Department  so  far  as 
the  milk  situation  was  concerned ! 

The  Commissioner  also  said  that  reput¬ 
able  milk  dealers  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  dealers 
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WA1UH  your  horses 
carefully  these  days. 
Guard  them  against  strained 
tendons,  stiff  joints,  trouble¬ 
some  growths.  Treat  them 
with  Gombault’s  Gaustic 
Balsam.  Keep  this  wonderful 
remedy  ready  for  emergen¬ 
cies.  For  42  years  it  has  been 
giving  quick  relief  for 
Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint,  Gap¬ 
ped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils, 
Poll  Evil,  Wire  Cuts,  Muscu¬ 
lar  Inflammation. 

Won’t  soar  or  discolor  hair.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  bottle. 
Get  it  at  drug  stores  for  $2.00  or 
direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence -Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 

•W.’tT 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 

records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

t.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LC1ST0N,  MASS. 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey— Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

It  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

tomeil  University,  Ithaca,  New  Ytrk 


in  adulterated  and  "bootleg”  milk.  "No 
dealer,”  said  the  Commissioner,  "can  con¬ 
sistently  undersell  his  competitors  partic¬ 
ularly  if  he  is  known  to  be  not  very 
scrupulous,  without  adulterating  his  milk. 
This  has  a  doubly  bad  effect  in  that  it 
frequently  forces  his  competitors  to  adul¬ 
terate  their  milk  also  to  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion.” 

Of  course,  the  whole  question  of  adul¬ 
terated  and  “bootleg”  milk  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  farmers  also.  Farmers  of 
Northern  New  York  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  “bootleg”  milk  was  coming 
in  from  Canada.  They  have  suspected, 
also  that  milk  was  adulterated  in  New 
York  City.  .Probably  there  is  little  of  such 
adulteration  compared  to  the  great  mass 
of  milk  which  is  sold  daily,  but  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  points  out,  even 
a  little  “bootleg”  or  adulterated  milk  tends 
to  upset  the  whole  market.  Farmers 
wonder  how  such  a  scandalous  situation 
could  be  allowed  to  develop  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  which  is  apparently  as  strict  as  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 

>  It  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  standpoint 
of  justice  to  both  consumers  and  milk 
producers,  that  the  situation  can  be  rapidly 
cleared  up.  The  guilty  ones  should  be 
brought  to  justice  and  then  more  care 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  inspection  of 
milk  above  reproach. 


Ice  Cream  Consumption 
Increased 

'  I  ’HE  consumption  of  ice  cream  in  the 
United  States  1  -s  increased  from  1.04 
gallons  a  year  per  person  in  1910  to  2.8 
gallons  in  1925,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  announced.  Per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  in  1924  was  2.5  gallons.  The 
total  quantity  of  ice  cream  consumed  last 
year  is  estimated  at  32 2,729,000  gallons, 
compared  with  285,550,000  gallons  in  1924, 
and  260,000,000  gallons  in  1920. 

Increased  consumption  is  said  to  be  due 
largely  to  improvement  in  quality  and  to 
nation-wide  educational  campaigns  on  the 
food  value  of  ice  cream.  The  popularity 
of  ice  cream  has  increased  rapidly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  some  other  countries. 
England  is  reported  to  have  increased 
consumption  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the 
past  year. 

Per  capital  consumption  since  1910  in 
the  United  States  is  as  follows : 


Gallons  Gallons 


Year 

Per  Capita 

Year 

Per  Capita 

1910 

1.4 

1920 

2.46 

1914 

1.68 

1921 

2.28 

1916 

2.08 

1922 

2.43 

1917 

2.07 

1923 

2.68 

1913 

2.14 

1924 

2.50 

1919 

2.49 

1925 

2.80 

A  Preventative  for  White 
Scours 


OKL  HOLSTEINS 

calf  born  Jan.  11,  1926,  son  of  Ormsby  Sensation 
of  a  dam  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Pearl  with  a  record 
24,266.4  lbs.  milk  and  982.7  lbs.  butter  as  a  jr.  3-yr.- 
•id  Dam  has  7  da.  4  yr.  old  record  of  29.69  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  and  601.9  lbs.  milk. 


Heifer  calves  carrying  bloodlines  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad 
*oa  Ormsby  Sensation  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

beaver  dam  stock  farm 
Montgomery  ...  New  York 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

*•  D-  3  .  .  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Offers  Bull  Calf  bom  February  20,  1926. 
“rice  $100.  Sire  a  son  of  Ultra  May  King 
®ut  of  an  A.  R.  (laughter  of  Florham  Lad- 
“*e-  Dam  is  Hazel  Orsbee  100859  with  two 
A.  R.  records.  Class  D  480  lbs.  fat  on  two 
l^ffkmgs  per  day  and  Class  A  of  603  lbs.  fat, 
**,(04  milk.  Several  other  bull  calves  at 
bargain  prices.  Herd  Accredited 


FOR  SALE 

S'-  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

23  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

for  buick  sale  a  roan  double  grandson  of  the 
bull  Knowsley  Gift. 


Sire: 

Dam: 


Flinstone  Gift 
Knows  ley’s  Betty 


dam  has  milked  fifty-five  pounds  In  a  day. 
roan.  Straight  and  a  fine  Individual.  Write  about  him. 


He  1 a 


.  ~  vuajgub  ami  a  lui c  j 

PkINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


rT'HE  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
reports  that  Dr.  Little  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  has  discovered  a  preventa¬ 
tive  for  white  scours,  a  disease  which 
commonly  attacks  calves  a  few  hours  after 
birth  and  usually  causes  death  within  two 
days. 

The  preventative  is  simple.  It  has  been 
known  for  years  that  the  colostrum  or 
first  milk  of  the  dam  has  an  important 
regulatory  function  on  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  calf.  It  has  also  been  sus¬ 
pected  that  it  serves  as  a  protection  against 
disease.  Dr.  Little  has  found  that  if  two 
eight  ounce  bottles  of  the  dams  milk  are 
given  the  calf  before  it  has  any  chance 
to  get  bacteria  or  filth  into  the  stomach, 
the  calf  will  not  have  white  scours.  The 
milk  is  given  in  an  ordinary  nursing  bottle 
with  an  enlarged  hole  in  the  nipple.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before 
and  after  using. 

The  secret  of  success  with  this  method 
is  in  giving  the  milk  immediately  after 
the  calf  is  dropped.  The  preventative 
costs  little  and  requires  little  work  to 
administer.  It  sounds  reasonable  and  is 
worth}"  of  a  trial.  We  would  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  results  you  get  from  it’s  use. 


Put  a  salt  box  in  the  pasture  as  soon  as 
the  stock  is  turned  out,  and  then  keep  it 
filled. 
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Before 
and  Alter  a 
Hard  Bays 

Work, 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  so  well  liked  is  the  fact 
that  its  owners  are  not  tired  out  by  hand 
milking  before  they  start  their  day’s  work; 
and  when  they  come  in  at  night  after  a  hard 
day  they  can- rest  while  the  De  Laval  does 
the  milking. 

You  can  figure  that  a  De  Laval  will  do 
your  milking  in  at  least  half  the  time  it 
now  takes.  But  saving  in  time  is  only  one 
of  several  distinct  advantages.  It  pleases 
the  cows  with  its  uniformly  gentle 
■flP  and  stimulating  action,  which 
#1^  causes  them  almost  invariably  /f 
jj to  produce  more  milk.  It  Ar 
’jVT.JK  keeps  udders  and  teats  in  ■ ‘j* 

3mM|  better  condition.  It  is  easy 
yJyjwJ  to  wash  and  keep  clean, 

therefore  it  aids  in  pro-  /y  a 
ducing  cleaner  milk, 

_ _  //£  <?  . 


<the  Better  Way  of  Milking 


The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


§  L.  J.  Stark  (at  left)  and  his  father, 
Theodore  Stark,  comprise  the  firm  of 
Theodore  Stark  &  Son.,  Salem,  Ohio., 
owners  of  the  Stark  Herd  of  purebred 
Hohleins. 


These  Two  Men 

Fed  their  first  bag  of  Unicom 
eleven  years  ago. 

They  found,  by  test,  that 
it  made  milk  for  less  feed- 
money. 

Since  then,  they  have  tried 
out  a  dozen  or  more  grain 
rations,  ready-mixed  and 
home-made.  ^ 

They  have  made  certain 
that  Unicorn  continues  to 
deliver  the  milk  at  lowest 
feed  cost. 

Right  now  is  a  good  time 
to  find  out  that  Unicorn  will 
do  the  same  in  your  herd. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DAIRYMEN!  IF  YOUR  TEST  IS  LOW 
DON’T  RAISE  CAIN— RAISE  JERSEYS 

For  immediate  results  add  a  few  Jersey  cows  to  your  herd. 
For  the  future  use  a  good  registered  Jersey  bull. 

Information  on  Jersey  Cattle  or  Jersey  milk  may  be 
obtained  by  writing 

Department  E, 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  324  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
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The  ZJnadilla  Silo  provides  convenience,  safety,  efficiency, 
profits,  and  satisfaction  to  its  owners. 

Silage  Keeping  Qualities 

Air-tight — water-tight  staves  and  doors.  Feed  settles  com¬ 
pactly  and  cures  evenly.  Heating  and  fermenting  processes 
aided  by  air-tight  wood  construction. 

Strength 

Sound,  close  grained,  tight -jointed  wood.  Silo  is  firmly 
anchored  to  ground.  Truly  called  a  tower  of  strength. 

Safety 

Ladder  formed  by  door  fasteners — a  great  silo  convenience 
and  safety  device.  Hoops  start  and  end  at  front.  You  can 
easily  take  up  every  hoop  12  inches  at  front. 

Fine  Appearance 

Straight,  graceful,  outstanding — the  Unadilla  silo  is  an 
addition  to  any  farm,  however  fine. 

You’ll  never  know  real  silo  comfort  until  you  have  a 
^  Unadilla.  It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms  if  you 

like.  There  is  a  saving  for  you  on  early  shipment 
jfy/l \\ orders  with  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

TuTmffll-  Send  for  our  handsome,  big,  illustrated  catalog  tell- 

'  \\\\\\\\\»  ing  you  of  all  Unadilla  advantages — also  describ- 

lllll  lUWWWvl  ing  Unadilla  storage  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

Unadilla,  New  York 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B 


The  Big  Four  of  a 
Perfect  Silo 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

158  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


Fancy  Eggs  Wanted 

Best  Prices  Prompt  Returns 

Herscliel  Jones  Marketing  Service, 

EGG  DEPARTMENT 
127  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Farms  &  Markets 


crorn  Etc.  ~  SmH  consignments  from 

'o5")  producers  in  your  territory  bring 

very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER-  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Eliminate  troubles  of  the  udder  and  teats, 
and  you  are  rid  of  one  of  the  constantly  oc- 
curing  causes  of  short  milk  yield.  Bag  Balm 
has  solved  this  problem  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Once  used,  you’ll  never  be  without  it. 

For  most  cuts,  chaps  and  injuries  to  udder 
or  teats  Bag  Balm  effects  a  healing  between 
milkings.  This  famous  ointment  has  won¬ 
derful  power  of  penetration  and  healing.  It 
is  compounded  especially  for  use  on  the  deli* 
cate  tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  For  all  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  cracked 
teats,  teats  stepped  on,  etc.  the  relief  is  quick. 

Big  10-ounce  package,  60c,  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores,  druggists.  If  you  have  trouble 
getting  Bag  Balm  order  direct  from  us.  Book¬ 
let,  ‘‘Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free  on  request. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each,  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  7'  each.  All  good  feding  pigs.  Also  50  pure 
Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8  each, 
SAFET)EL1VERY  GUARANTEED 
No  charge  for  shipping  erates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  to 
Sou  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Wobarn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1000  Gets  121  Acre  Farm 
$2600  Income ;  8  Cows,  Horses 

Harness,  tools,  implements,  crops,  etc.,  included;  on  good 
road  near  RR  town,  convenient  New  York  markets,  pros¬ 
perous  farms  all  around;  90  acres  loam  tillage,  15-eow 
brook-watered  pasture;  50  apple  trees,  pears,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries  good  9-room  house,  52  ft.  basement  barn,  stable, 
poultry  house,  granary,  etc.  All  for  $4000,  only  $1000 
needed.  Details  pg.  37  big  new  Illus.  Catalog  money¬ 
making  farm  bargains.  Free,  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R, 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refe 
ences.  Best  results.  Promp 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  * 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

1  I  'HE  following  are  the  April  prices 
1  for  milk  testing  3%  m  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 
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1  Fluid  Miik  . $2.80  $2.85  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  ....  2.00  2.30 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ....  1.83 

2  B  Ice  Cream  . 2.15 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  .  2.10 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1.90 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  .  2.00  2.00 

3  B  Milk  Powder  ....  2.00  1.95 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  STILL  WEAK 

CREAMERY  Mar.  30 

SALTED  Mar.  30  Mar.  23  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  ..41  -41%  41%-.42%  47  -47% 

Extra  (92  sc)  40%.  41%-  46!/,- 

84-91  score  ..38  -40%  39  -41  38  -46 

Lower  G’d’s  ..  -37%  -38%  35%-37% 

The  butter  market  continues  lower, 
weak  and  unsettled.  Practically  the 
same  condition  exists  that  we  reported 
last  week.  Buyers  are  cautious  and 
taking  only  enough  stock  to  supply 
their  immediate  trade  requirements  and 
the  volume  of  this  business  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  absorb  the  dairy  receipts.  The 
increased  make  has  resulted  in  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  this  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  buyers  are  the  outstand¬ 
ing  factors  in  creating  the  present  weak¬ 
ness. 

CHEESE  MARKET  EASIER 


considerably  nee  our  last  report,  al¬ 
though  up  to  the  31st  it  was  ir  ossible 
to  definitely  interpret  the  situation  due 
to  lack  of  sufficient  information  about 
supplies.  Fr  'ght  receipts  have  '  een 
heavy.  Local  poultry  slaughter  houses 
through  the  city  report  close  clearances 
with  the  prospect  that  they  will  he  able 
to  handle  a  large  amount  of  stock  and 
thereby  avoid  heavy  accumulations  in 
the  market.  This  relieves  the  situ  m 
considerably,  which  threatened  to  be 
serious  for  a  time  due  to  the  extremely 
heavy  supplies  of  live  poultry  of  late. 
The  express  market  has  been  following 
the  freight  market  verv  closely.  Ex¬ 
press  broilers  are  holding  very  well. 
Leghorns  generally  selling  at  50c  with 
fancy  colored  stock  running  as  high  as 
60c.  Very  few  lines  reach  top  figure. 

POTATOES  ADVANCE  SHARPLY 

The  potato  market  has  advanced  quite 
sharply  since  our  last  report.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  upward  trend  that 
we  reported  in  these  coL  .s  last  week. 
The  city  has  followed  the  country  ad¬ 
vance.  States  are  now  bringing  from 
$7.50  to  $8  in  150-pound  sacks  delivered 
in  New  York  City.  Bulk  goods  \  ?ld 
bring  up  to  $9  for  fancy  stock,  if  there 
were  any  on  the  market.  Maines  are' 
bringing  from  $7  to  $8.25  in  150-p  w  d 
sacks  and  from  $9  to  $9.50  per  180- 
pounds  in  bulk.  The  market  is  steady 
and  firm  on  these  advances. 

Talks  with  various  receivers  in  the 
New  York  -  .arket  reveal  considerable 
concern  about  the  quality  of  the  New 
York  State  crop.  It  is  very  evident  that 
unless  New  York  growers  improve  the 
quality  of  their  crop,  New  York  is  go¬ 
ing  to  lose  their  position  and  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  potato  producing  state.  In 
general  the  quality  of  State  potatoes  as 
they  have  been  arriving  on  the  New 
York  market  is  very  poor.  It  seems  to 
be  as  much  a  matter  of  variety,  seed  and 
culture,  as  of  grading. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

FUTURES  Last 

Mar.  30  Mar.  23  Year 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . 1-59%  1.57%  1.46'/a 

Corn  . 73%  .72%  1.0434 

Oats . 40%  .39  .41% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  1  Red  ....1.89%  1.87'/8  1.72% 

Corn  No.  2  Yel  . 88%  .87%  1.24% 

Oats  No.  2  ..........  .51  .49  .53% 


STATE  .  Mar.  30 

FLATS  Mar.  30  Mar.  23  1925 

Fresh  fancy  ...,22-22%  22%-23  24%- 

Fresh  av’ge  . 21-21%  21  -22  — - 

Held  fancy  . 27-29  27%-29  26%-27 

Held  av'ge  . 26-27  26  -27  25%-26 

The  cheese  market  continues  to  show 
easier  tendencies  as  we  reported  last 
week.  Fresh  cheese  is  quieter  and 

easier  and  prices  are  fractionally  lower. 
Held  cheese  is  also  beginning  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  slight  weakness,  particularly 
white  marks  which  are  generally  a  half 
cent  below  coloreu  state  flats  which  are 
fairly  well  sustained. 

EGG  MARKET  LOWER 


NEARBY  Mar.  30 

WHITE  Mar.  30  Mar.  23  1925 

Selected  Extras  37-38  40-41  39  -40 

Av’ge  Extras  ....35-36  38-39  37  -  38 

Extra  Firsts - 33-34  34-37  34%-36 

Firsts  . ...32-  32-33  33  -34 

Gathered  . 30-34  30-36  31  -35% 

Pullets  . ....31-  32-33  29%-31 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . 33-36  34-38  34  -37 


Just  previous  to  Easter,  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  broke  quite  sharply,  especially  on 
real  fancy  marks.  Two  factors  were 
most  responsible.  Buyers  had  supplied 
their  holiday  trade  needs  earlier.  At 
the  same  time  supplies  have  been  on  the 
increase.  The  egg  market  has  b^en 
holding  up  unusually  well,  quite  contrary 
to  early  forcasts  which  indicated  a 
heavy  lay.  However,  cold  weather  and 
conditions  unfavorable  for  production 
during  March,  saved  the  situation.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  again  changed  favoring  a 
heavier  lay  which  added  to  the  passing 
of  Lent  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
lower  market. 

POULTRY  MARKET  BETTER 


FOWLS  Mar.  30 

Mar.  30  Mar,  23  1925 

Colored  . ... . 30-32  31-33  34-37 

Leghorns . ...,29-30  30-32  30-32 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . . . — —  — - —  -40 

Leghorns  . . .  * -  - - 

Broilers  . . 50-55  50-55-  50-65 


The  live  poultry  market  has  improved 


FEEDS  Mar.  28 


(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  20 

1925 

Grd.  Oats  . 

28.00 

36.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

27.00 

24.00 

H’d  Bran  . . 

.29.50 

30.00 

30.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

27.50 

24.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

34.00 

35.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

30.00 

34.50 

Red  Dog  . 

34,00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy . 

.28.25 

29.00 

38.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

29.00 

38  00 

Corn  Meal  . 

29.00 

45.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.35.50 

35.50 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.45.50 

45.50 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.34.00 

34.00 

41.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.36.50 

36.50 

43.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.38.50 

38.50 

45.00 

Oil  Meal  . 

.45.50 

46.00 

39.00 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  Avas  a  wTeek  ago,  although  top 
quotations  are  reached  with  more  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Little  or  no  business  is-  being  done 
at  about  $17  per  cwt.,  most  of  the  sales 
averaging  $13  to  $16  with  common 
stock  selling  doivn  to  $10  and  cull  still 
lower. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  easier  due  to 
heavy  accumulations.  Supplies  _  have 
been  very  full  with  a  rather  indifferent 
demand  there  having  been  heavy  carry¬ 
overs.  This  stagnation  has  resulted  in 
lower  quotations.  Real  choice  marks 
have  been  bringing  as  much  as  18c  but 
by  far  the  greater  volume  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  12c  to  16c  Avith  common 
marks  selling  down  to  8c  and  culls  still 
lower. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

Maple  syrup  that  is  real  fancy,  sell¬ 
ing  under  special  brands  is  bringing 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  gallon  with  other 
qualities  generally  selling  25c  per  gallon 
loAver.  Special  fancy  lines  of  mapie 
sugar  are  bringing  from  26c  to  28c  per 
pound  with  average  qualities  from  3c  to 
4c  lower. 

ONIONS  HIGHER 

The  onion  market  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  fancy  marks.  Orange  County 
Yellows  selling  up  to  $2.50  per  hundred 
with  New  York  State  yelloAVS  up  to  $3. 
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Farm  News  From  Central 
New  York 

By  H.  H.  Lyon 

TN  the  Chenango  country  where  dairying 

is  strong  or  in  the  Susquehanna  valley 
we  have  had  winter  enough  and  to  spare. 
Commencing  as  early  as  it  did  makes  it 
seem  worse  than  usual.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  zero  weather  and  a  little  at  ten 
below.  Snow  got  pretty  deep  at  one  time 
but  frequently  winters  have  beaten  this 
one  for  snow.  Late  in  March  the  weather 
moderated  and  people  are  looking  for 
a  reasonably  early  spring.  Snow  is  go¬ 
ing  with  moderation  and  unless  sudden 
changes  occur  we  may  escape  serious 
floods.  Grass  and  grain  are  not  yet  out 
of  danger  but  the  conditions  are  hopeful. 

With  somewhat  lowrer  feed  prices  and 
1  fairly  good  price  for  milk  as  farm 
prices  go  our  farmers  feel  a  little  en¬ 
couraged.  They  are  watching  the  Florida 
boom  burst,  as  they  think,  and  a  slowing 
up  of  city  business  and  wonder  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  agriculture.  Dairying 
looks  as  good  as  any  line  of  agriculture. 

Prospects  for  Poor  Sap  Year 

Maple  trees  were  not  tapped  until  near 
the  end  of  March  and  there  has  been  but 
little  real  sap  weather  since.  Already  it  is 
predicted  a  poor  sugar  season  but  no  one 
knows  that  yet.  Like  Vermont  and  north¬ 
ern  New  York  we  make  the  best  syrup 
here  of  any  place  in  the  country.  Not  a 
large  amount  is  shipped  now  for  the  home 
market  is  good.  Some  shipments  are  made 
however  most  years. 

Many  complain  that  hens  do  not  lay  as 
well  as  usual  this  winter.  I  know  of  no 
cause  for  it  but  it  looks  like  a  real  thing. 
Last  season  was  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
for  chicks.  Prices  for  eggs  are  lower  than 
a  year  ago  and  on  the  whole  the  poultry 
business  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
flourishing.  The  amount  of  poultry  kept 
is  far  in  excess  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Dairymen  Concerned  Over  Mergers 

Perhaps  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
after  the  weather  has  been  the  merger 
of  the  milk  companies  and  now  the  at¬ 
tempted  merger  of  dairymen.  No  one 
seems  inclined  to  predict  with  much  as¬ 
surance  the  dairy  farmers  merger.  Any 
way  of  its  accomplishment  looks  doubt¬ 
ful,  yet  farmers  say  that  it  should  be  done. 
Farmers  say  that  the  League  cannot  scrap 
its  organization  and  dispose  of  its  plants. 
League  farmers  figure  that  such  a  course 
would  bring  disaster  to  all  dairymen  either 
within  the  organization  or  out  of  it.  Others 
say  that  a  simple  agreement  to  a  price 
that  shall  be  stable  is  all  that  is  needed 
and  no  costly  organization  need  be  sup¬ 
ported.  It  is  here  that  our  farmers  differ. 
Some  Sheffield  farmers  are  doubtful  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  new  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  company  that  has  control  of  the 
Sheffields  but  others  say  they  prefer  to 
stay  by  and  take  the  chances  of  the  better 
price  that  is  pretty  sure  to  be  theirs  for 
a  time.  The  majority  feel  that  the  effort 
to  get  the  merger  of  farmers  is  worth 
something  and  that  it  may  come  to  some¬ 
thing  of  value  in  time. 
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MILK 

cheaply  produced 

is  half  marketed 

Low  costs  in  milk  production  depend  on  an  abundance 
of  cheap  feed  of  high  quality.  In  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
this  means  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  and  rich,  succulent  corn 
silage  for  your  farm  raised  feeds;  and  highly  digestible, 
correctly  balanced  grain  mixtures  for  your  purchased 
feeds. 


Through  the  G.  L.  F.  you  can  get  these  quality  feeds 
cheaply .  You  can  buy  acid  phosphate  through  the  G.L.F., 
bagged  or  in  bulk;  this,  with  lime  is  essential  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  clover  and  alfalfa  on  most  farms.  Through  the 
G.L.  F.  you  can  get  the  kind  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  which 
you  must  have  if  these  crops  are  to  live  through  rigorous 
winters,  and  the  kind  of  seed  corn  that  will  grow  the 
richest  and  most  succulent  silage. 


Finally,  through  the  G.  L.  F.  you  can  get  College  Feed 
Conference  Board  feeds  mixed  for  your  cows  at  lower  and 
lower  costs  as  you  build  up  the  volume  of  your  purchasing. 


Your  opportunity  to  use  the  G.L.F.  effectively  comes 
through  local  G.  L.  F.  Service.  If  you  haven’t  a  G.  L.  F. 
agency  in  your  community,  establish  one.  If  you  have 
one,  support  it. 

i 
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iWGY  Agricultural  Program  for 
April  12 

7-00  p.  m. — Weekly  farm  letter,  O.  M. 
Kile,  agricultural  economist. 

7  '-<>5  p.m. — ;W eekly  market  and  crop  re¬ 
view,  New  York  State  Dapartment 
of  Markets. 

7?i5  p.m. — Talk — “How  the  New  York 
Market  is  Supplied  with  Milk,”  Le- 
land  Spencer,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

7 :25  p.  m. — Talk — “Proper  Preservation 
of  Food,”  W.  P.  White,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 

7-30  p.  m. — Talk — “What  Electricity  Can 
Do  in  the  Farm  Home,”  Ruth  M.  Kel- 
log,  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics. 

7:40  p.  m. — News  Items,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


Cooperative  G.L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Fishkill  Farm  Announces:—  Recent  Sales  of  Bulls  to 


E.  CRAWFORD, 

G.  H.  GEROW, 
JAMES  A.  SMITH, 
EUGENE  HUFF,  JR., 
GEORGE  F.  HOAG, 


Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 
Marksboro,  N.  J. 
Shavertown,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fishkill  Segis  Goldie  Inka 
Fishkill  Segis  Inka  Fayne 
Fisnkill  Segis  Inka  Topsy 
Fishkill  Pontiac  Lilith  Segis 
Fishkill  Segis  Dolly  Pontiac 


We  have  a  few  good  bulls  on  hand  at  the  present  time, 
and  terms.  Information  gladly  given. 


If  you  are  interested,  write  for  pedigrees,  prices 


Fishkill  Farms 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner. 


Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Fires  every  shot  instantly,  safely,  surely 


eVEKEADy 

COLUMBIA 

Dry  Batteries 

•they  last  longer 


Popular 

uses 

include — ■ 

firing  blasts 
gas  engine 
ignition 
starting  Fords 
tractor  ignition 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
beat  regulator* 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
running  toys 


Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4, 5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
water-proof  steel 
case.  It  is  not  a 
"HotShot”  unless 
it  is  an  Eveready 
Columbia, 


FOR  blasting  stumps,  rocks,  ditches,  wherever 
powder  or  high  explosive  is  used,  Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Dry  Batteries  are  instant  in  action,  sure  and  safe. 
Professional  blasters  use  them  constantly.  They 
banish  the  uncertainties  and  danger  of  slow-burn¬ 
ing  fuses  that  sometimes  tempt  you  to  investigate 
just  as  the  blast  goes  off.  Electrical  firing  with 
Eveready  Columbia  Dry  Batteries  is  the  quickest, 
surest  way.  When  the  blasting  is  done,  these  bat¬ 
teries  are  still  good  for  weeks  of  work  about  the 
farm,  starting  Fords,  running  gasoline  engines, 
a  hundred-and-one  tasks.  There  is  an  Eveready 
Columbia  dealer  nearby. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC* 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario 


1  Yl  volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring  clip 
binding 
posts  on  the 
Eveready 
Columbia 
Ignitor  at 
noextracost 


Down  and  Yon  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  En  ' 

Up  to  to  H- 
30  Bays’ FREE  TRIAL 


TO  PROVE  that  this 

"super-powered”  one-profit, 
light  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  coat  of  any  job  on  the 
place  I  want  to  Bend  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
work  of  8  to  5  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  YE  l IR  TO  PHY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  ot  it  Down  on  the  Hew  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself,  increases  farm 
-  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 


profits  $500-to  $1000  a  year.  -  ,  .  , . 

dir^t-to-yoif  prices. n?ompletdyM[uip^)edOwdh'wiC0^Wa^etorspced  Double,  balanced lly-wheelsw.tn 
and  nnwfir  reomlator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P.  throttling?  go vernot  that  saves 

Fifty  New  Features 


Bums  Kerosene,  g 
Gasoline,  Gas-Ou, 
Distillate  or  Gas- 
Vet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compact  andeasily  moved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 


and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor, 

CUT  Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
FB SEE*— an(j  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  ^ourJLog^and  Tree 


money.  _  _ 

WRITE  ME  TODAY— a  postal 
will  do  —  for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  (v 

Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Saw’  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  SR . 

OUICK  SHIPMENTS  made  from  nearest  of  these 
warehouses:  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y., 
BANGOR ,  ME.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertiser® 

Be  sure  to  s ajr  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Are  Country  Banks  Serving 
the  Farmer? 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

farm,  the  increase  of  his  production  and 
the  consequent  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  both  he  and  the  bank  are 
parts. 

“In  the  many  farmers’  loans  we  handled 
over  one  period  of  five  years  we  lost  only 
$76  to  a  man  to  whom  we  had  success¬ 
fully  loaned  twice,  and  he  had  most  un¬ 
fortunate  domestic  troubles.  He  ran 
away  after  reducing  a  $200  loan  to  $76 
through  five  and  ten  dollar  payments.” 

“That’s  good  enough,”  I  said.  “You 
contend  the  farmer  doesn’t  use  the  banks 
enough;  how  should  he  go  about  it  to  use 
them  more?” 

“I  dare  say,”  he  replied  immediately, 
“that,  take  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
farming  business  has  less  advantage  of 
credit  than  has  any  other  business.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  banker.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  farmer. 

*  *  * 

“The  first  thing  a  farmer  should  do  is  to 
place  his  business  on  a  plane  where  he 
can  successfully  compete  with  other  lines 
of  business  for  credit.  He  should  know 
where  he  is  at.  I  find  that  many  farmers 
who  come  to  us  for  loans  cannot  answer 
definitely  the  questions  we  are  compelled 
to  ask.  Some  can’t  even  approximate  what 
their  investment  is  or  how  much  they  owe. 
They  have  to  guess  at  their  last  year's 
profits  or  losses.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
ask  what  they  want  to  do  with  the  money, 
how  much  land  they  have  and  what  work 
they  have  under  way,  etc.  The  city  busi¬ 
ness  man  gets  accustomed  to  putting  his 
cards  on  the  table  and  letting  us  know 
exactly  how  things  are  with  his  business. 
But  when  we  ask  similar  questions  of 
many  farmers  they  resent  it,  thinking  we 
are  trying  to  cross-qiustion  them  and  put 
them  oft. 

“When  a  farmer  goes  to  bank  for  a  loan 
he  should  know  definitely  what  he  wants 
it  for  and  be  prepared  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  Unless  a  man  keeps  some  kind  of 
books  he  cannot  be  in  close  touch  with  his 
business,  he  cannot  make  accurate  com¬ 
parisons  of  some  years  with  others,  he 
cannot  know  accurately  the  reasons  for 
some  losses  and  some  profits  and  he  can¬ 
not  plan  ahead  as  skillfully  as  he  ought  ,. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  of  course. 
One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in 
this  country  comes  to  me  occasionally  for 
loans  and  I  always  grant  them  without 
much  questioning  because  I  know  his 
reputation  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  man  and 
because  they  are  always  for  small  amounts. 
But  if  this  same  man  were  in  need  of  a 
larger  loan  I  could  not  give  it  to  him  out 
of  the  bank’s  fund  unless  he  was  able  to 
furnish  more  particulars.  He  doesn’t  keep 
any  books  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
much  more  successful  he  might  be  if  he 
did  keep  books. 

*  *  * 

“As  a  general  rule  I  think  the  farmer  is 
a  poor  buyer  and  a  poor  seller.  He  is  at 
a  disadvantage  on  both  ends.  I  preach 
the  principle  of  cooperation  to  farmers 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  _  farmer 
spends  every  third  dollar  that  is  spent 
in  this  country — if  some  statistics  I  saw 
some  time  ago  still  hold  true— and,  there¬ 
fore,  his  prosperity  is  our  prosperity ;  in 
the  second  place,  I  am  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers  because  I  came 
from  the  country  and  I  like  farm  folks. 

“If  the  farmer  will  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cooperation  he  will  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cooperative  buying  and  cooperative 
selling;  and,  as  he  is  impressed  with  the 
merits  of  this  principle,  he  will  come  to 
learn  other  business  principles,  without 
the  application  of  which  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  make  a  success  of  his  business,  nor 
can  I  make  one  of  mine.  Let  me  repeat 
that  for  the  farmer  to  become  more  suc¬ 
cessful  he  must  place  his  business  upon 
the  same  plan  as  general  business  with 
which  he  comes  in  competition  for  credit. 
When  a  man  becomes  part  of  a  cooperative 
movement,  his  attitude  toward  his  busi¬ 
ness,  toward  his  fellow  farmer  and  toward 
society  as  a  whole  will  change.  He  will 
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BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEARR 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a' 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oHing  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
-  or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  Dm  Mohum 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Bached  bv  greatest  experience 

in  bn!!dins  stee! 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IN&ERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  year#’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  50  Years^ 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES1 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  aboot  PaipR 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  V 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS  , 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America,  Est. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  Idea3.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis-  ■» 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-E,  Security  Bank  Building, 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington, D.C, 


recognize  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  human  endeavor  is  cooperation.” 


Keeping  Mice  From  G-nawing 
Harness 

What  will  keep  mice  from  gnawing  har¬ 
ness?  Have  tried  everything  I  thought 
would  do,  but  nothing  seems  to  help.— » 
H.  H.,  New  Jersey. 

I  HAVE  heard  that  mixing  castor  oil 
with  the  oil  with  which  harness  is 
treated  will  keep  away  rats  and  mice, 
but  do  not  know  how  effective  this 
is.  Use  about  half  castor  oil,  one-fourth 
neat’s  foot  oil,  and  one-fourth  tallow. 
The  following  is  given  in  “The  Handy¬ 
man’s  1000  Practical  Recipes,  published  at 
$1.00  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  Ne\V 
York,  N.  Y.  “To  prevent  rats  from  » ~t- 
ing  leather,  make  a  paste  of  one  part  of 
verdigris  and  two  parts  olive  oil,  and  rub 
it  well  into  the  leather.  This  paste  ^  is 
poisonous  and  will  be  a  preservative. .  C  an 
any  of  our  readers  help  on  this  question? 
—I.  W.  D. 
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White  Diarrhea 


Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Rhoades  tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea. 
I  tried  different  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  438,  Waterloo,  la., 
for  a  $1.00  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa.  _ 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  (Coccidiosis)  is 
caused  by  a  protozoal  organism  of 
microscopic  size  which  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of 
d'Wased  birds  and  enormous  numbers 
are  discharge''  with  the  droppings. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of 
White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it 
kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Remember, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some 
infected  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few 
infect  your  --ntire  flock.  Prevent  it. 
Give  Walko  in  all  drinking  water  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  be¬ 
fore.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  twro  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
iWalko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Lever  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
438,  Waterloo,  Iowa  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  30c  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 
We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remed.  entirely  at  our  risk — 
postage  prepaid — zo  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
*aige  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking 
tvater  an  '  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
You  run  no  risk.  Wc  guarantee  to 
refund  your  mor  y  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick 
fiaver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  & 
Johnson  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walker  remedy  co..  Dept.  438 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

o end  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
*cpnottucal  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
mar  rhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
r*1  your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund 
®y  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

cceck  or  currency  acceptable.) 
ame  _ 


T< 


.own 

State 


Ar  . : . ,-K.  u . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 

t  n  -  Large  package  contains  about  two  and 
c-tturd  times  as  much  as  small. 


Managing  the  Brooder  House 

By  L.  H.  Hiscock 
HILE  the  feeding  of  young  chicks 
unquestionably  has  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mortality  and  development 
of  a  flock,  yet  there  are  a  good  many 
other  factors  which  can  cause  a  flock 
to  go  wrong.  First  among  these 
is  the  care  and  regulation  of  the  brooder 
apparatus.  A  brooder  can  very  easily  run 
to  two  extremes :  too  much  or  too  little 

heat.  The  first  week 
that  chicks  are  put 
in  their  new  house 
the  temperature 
should  be  100  de¬ 
grees,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  h  a  n  g  i  n  g 
about  two  inches 
from  the  floor  and 
at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  hover.  This 
will  allow  the 
chicks  to'  seek 
greater  warmth  by 
going  in  nearer  the 
stove  if  they  actually  feel  chilled.  The 
best  time  to  judge  a  brood  is  at  night.  If 
'you  find  them  comfortable  ringed  around 
the  hover  just  under  the  outer  edge,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  they  are  just  right. 
If  you  find  them  under  the  hover  and 
bunched  in  a  heap,  they  are  too  cold.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  way  back 
away  from  the  stove,  they  are  too  hot. 
Chilling  and  over-heating  are  serious ;  they 
lead  to  chills,  digestive  troubles,  and  to  an 
uneven,  improper  development. 

Week  by  week  the  temperature  may  be 
decreased  until  during  the  warm  weather 
the  stove  finally  goes  out.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  rule  for  letting  a  stove  out 
at  a  given  period.  As  long  as  a  few  chicks 
need  heat  they  should  be  allowed  to  have 
it,  for  if  your  house  is  well  ventilated  the 
chances  are  that  the  space  outside  of  the 
hover  will  allow  those  chicks,  which  are 
more  hardy,  a  chance  to  pick  a  cool  spot 
to  sleep  in. 

Ventilate  the  Brooder  House 

It  is  hardly  possible  here  to  go  into  the 
various  phases  of  ventilation  for  a  brooder 
house.  The  best  plan  I  can  suggest  is 
that  you  arrange  your  windows  so  that 
they  may  be  opened  and  adjusted  to  meet 
the  various  weather  conditions.  A  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  necessary, 
but  this  air  must  be  admitted  high  enough 
off  the  floor  so  that  it  will  not  strike  the 
chicks,  nor  cause  the  brooder  stove  to 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


prevents  the  hack-sets 


If  you  want  early  broilers — 

If  you  want  November  layers—* 

[You  must  avoid  the  back-sets  iiS 
your  growing  flock. 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a; 
to  the  ration  daily. 

Then  never  mind  about  disease, 
bowel  troubles,  leg  weakness  and 
gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of  all 
that. 

Pan-a-ce-a  tones  up  the  appetite 
•—promotes  digestion. 

Pan-a-ce-a  helps  your  flock  td 
turn  the  feed  to  good  account— » 
growth,  bone,  flesh,  feathers. 

You  can  tell  a  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 
every  time  by  the  good  feeling — » 
always  happy  and  industrious. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  two-pound 
broiler  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce*a 
200  chicks  will  eat  in  sixty  days. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many 
chicks  you  have.  He  has  a  right- 
sized  package  for  every  flock. 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our, 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


a  E  .? 


burn  too  hard.  When  a  brooder  house 
smells  musty,  sour,  or  the  air  seems  stale, 
this  is  the  best  indication  that  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  and  that  you  need 
to  get  some  fresh,  pure  air  into  it.  A 
good  clean,  sweet  smelling  house  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  chicks. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  a 
house  in  a  good,  clean  condition  is  by 
using  a  floor  litter,  and  changing  it  from 
time  to  time  as  it  becomes  soiled.  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  cut  in  short  pieces  make  a 
fine  floor  covering.  Fine  straw  cut  into  short 
lengths,  or  shavings  may  be  used.  Clean 
sand  makes  a  good  bottom  for  a  top  litter 
of  hay  or  straw,  although  sand  that  is 
used  straight  or  that  contains  dirt  will 
cause  dust,  which  is  a  bad  thing  for  any 
chick,  old  or  young. 

During  the  first  week  an  inch  or  two  of 
floor  litter  will  be  sufficient,  the  depth  be¬ 
ing  increased  as  the  birds  grow.  From 
time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  scrape 
the  litter  out  from  under  the  hover,  as  the 
little  fellows  seem  to  take  delight  in  kick¬ 
ing  it  back  where  it  is  dark.  At  all  costs 
keep  the  litter  clean,  and  never  use  mater¬ 
ial  that  is  mouldy  or  sour. 

Get  Chicks  on  Ground 

Of  all  the  things  you  can  do  that  will 
help  your  chicks  I  can  recommend  nothing 
more  strongly  than  getting  them  out  on 
the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  if  a  chick  reach¬ 
es  mother  earth  before  it  is  a  month  or 
so  old  it  will  die  from  exposure.  Yet 
chicks  that  are  mothered  by  hens  run  on 

{Continued  on  page  16) 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Yittany  Valley.  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  bos  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,.  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, . .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c.  Barred  Rocks  and  It. 
I.  Reds  14c.  Assorted  chicks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

Catalog  Free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 


my  trapnested  Hoganized  b: 
Can  -y0"'  FIocks  of  300  to 


BREDAr  BEAUTY 
and.  UTILITY 


do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks 
Catalog  Free.  Snnnyside  Poi 
Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol, 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  7c  Each  Up 

America’s  best  free  range.  Certified  record  laying  breed¬ 
ers.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Illustrated 
catalog 


SEIDELTON  FARMS.  _ Washingtonville.  Pa. 


THE  KIND  THAT  LAY.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  , 
horn  chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into 
best  layer  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery, 
Brst  hatch  Not.  16th.  Write  for  prices. 

A,  C.  JONES,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid,  100%  Lfve  Deliery.  100  50  25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00  6.50  3.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  ....  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds _  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  14.00  7.50  4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Improve  Your  Poultry 
Increase  Your  Profits 


FARM  POULTRY 

By  George  C.  Watson 

Every  phase  of  the  poultry  industry 
for  the  amateur,  the  farmer  and  the 
professional  is  discussed  in  this  com¬ 
plete  manual.  The  book  covers  all 
varieties  of  fowls,  their  improvement, 
care  and  breeding-;  the  marketing  of 
eggs  and  poultry;  tho  construction  of 
poultry  equipment.  Every  raiser  of 
hens  ought  to  have  this  volume  for 
reference. 

Postpaid  $2.00 — Order  direct  from 

T!iE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  10,  1926; 


UHL 


LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO. 

I  am  a  PIONEER  tn  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For  20  odd  years  I  have 
been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have  gone  out  to  thousands  ol 
Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous 
to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated  with  M.  Uhl,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio 
making  the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely  taken  by 
dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  have  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL  PUBLIC  an 

opportunity  to  buy  iny  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

For  quick  action  order  from 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on 

Barron  Strain  Whits  Leghorns  . $8.50 

Brown  Leghorns,  (Everlay)  Buff  Leghorns,  (Heasly) . 

Improved  Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 9.00 

Thompson  &  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  . 9.00 

Pape  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas  .  9.00 

Tompkins  Reds,  Martin  White  Wyandottcs  .  9.50 

Best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes  . .  9-50 

Very  Best  Light  Brahmas  . 13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 16.00 


this  advertisement  in  perfect 
safety.  Reference:  Duns  or  Brad- 
street,  Farmers  State  Bank. 

Free  Catalog.  If  it  is  QUALITY 
you  want  try  our  Chicks  this 
season  before  it  is  too  late.  Let 
is  know  your  exact  wants  if  you 
do  not  find  it  in  this  price  list, 
n  want  your  business  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  take 
care  of  you  RIGHT.  I  am  now 

the  only  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery. 

ILAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BOX  53 


50 

100 

500 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$78.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

16.00 

30.00 

Be  sure  to  address  as  below. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock. 
Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R,  C.  Reds - 


White 


$62. 

.00  $120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited  . . . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED 


“AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 
HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on  .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . . ..$0.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Tanercd  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas  . .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Blk.  Minorcas  . . 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  . . . . . .  -  „  .  , .  ,,  ,  _ 

Write  for  catalog — Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs.— Custom  Hatching  Order 
Chicks  Now.  Ko-Veta  Pure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  days 
Before  wanted.  Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  breeders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Clucks— 100% 
Live  Delivery — We  are  not  chick  brokers — We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper — Curwensville  National 
Rank,  Curwensville.  Pa.  Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$0.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

10.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

1S.OO 

87.00 

170.00 

13.00 

25.00 

122.00 

240.00 

500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 

20 

Mixed  or  broiiers  . . $3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . .  3.50 

Holly -Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns.  . .  3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Wh.  Rocks . .  4-25 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  " 

Pekin  ducklings.  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  hreds.  ....... 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Re}.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

iooo  m 

.  .$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00  m 

..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00  m 

..  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00  Ti 

.  .  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

..  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00  I 
170.00  f 

.  5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

Order  now. 

Get 

chicks  when  wanted. 

9  _ 

'  NO  TV^ONBV  ^  'WISE-  yy 5-tit3  <Z\C5.0. 

.  .*  *1  Eipidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out- 
standing  layingability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  h.gh  egg  production.  Pure  bred 
.  %$  healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive  postpaid.  Catalog  tree.  2o  50  1  00  500 

q  p  white  Ruff  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas, . $o.50  $6.75  $lo.00  $&i.CU 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  ltocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.C.  &  K.  C.  Beds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

,  White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16.00  70.00 

llr  Assorted’  §3,7 . loO  I’.BO  lO.oS  47 ’i!) 

“S’"-  XHEAbAHATCHEEY  ROUTE  21  AI>  A.  0310.  Ref  erence.First  National  Bank. 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by few  breedeis, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason”. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO . BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


mmmm 


wmm 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  -  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds -  4.25 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  .  0.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12,  KENTON.  OHIO. 


$7.00  $13.00 
8.00  15.00 

8.00  15.00 

8.50  16.00 

10.50  20.00 


$62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77.00 

97.00 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  OUYEARH 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25 

S.  C,  W.  Leghorns  . $3.25 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . .  3.75 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  500  and 
1000  lots.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
N.  J.  Ehrenzellcr,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


50  100  Lots 

$6.25  $12.00 

7.25  14.00 

5.25  10.00 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


the  ground  from  the  day  they  hatch,  and 
are  correspondingly  hardy. 

With  a  little  training-  chicks  raised  in 
brooder  houses  can  have  all  the  advantages 
of  mother  earth.  The  first  step  in  this 
education  is  to  teach  the  chicks  where 
the  heat  is  and  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  days  you  can 
put  a  ring  of  wire  netting  around  the 
brooder.  This  should  not  be  so  tight  that 
the  chicks  will  be  confined  simply  to  the 
heat  of  the  stove,  but  large  enough  so  that 
they  will  have  a  good  large  run  in  the 
house.  At  the  same  time,  because  this 
wire  is  round,  it  will  prevent  them  from 
bunching  in  the  corners  of  the  house,  and 
will  keep  them  near  enough  the  stove  so 
that  they  will  readily  seek  its  warmth. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  ring  may  be 
removed,  and  the  chicks  allowed  the  run 
of  the  house.  Before  you  take  the  wire 
down,  however,  box  off  or  round  off  the 
corners  of  the  brooder  house  so  that  the 
birds  will  have  no  temptation  to  huddle 
in  these  corners. 

Next,  make  a  small  door,  leading  out  to 
a  small  yard.  The  doorway  should  have 
an  easy  means  of  approach  so  that  chicks 
can  get  into  the  house  without  any  trouble. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  make  this  en¬ 
trance  is  by  using  a  mound  of  dirt  or  sod; 
the  slope  should  be  gradual  and  arranged 
with  a  wide  flare  at  the  bottom. 

Under  no  circumstances  try  to  force  the 
chicks  out ;  simply  open  the  door,  and  let 
them  do  the  rest.  In  a  few  days  you  will 
find  that  they  run  in  and  out  just  as  if 
they  had  always  used  this  entrance,  and 
as  long  as  they  have  found  their  own  way 
out  they  will  find  the  way  back,  provided 
the  yard  is  not  too  large.  A  small  yard, 
only  a  few  square  feet  will  be  enough  for 
a  week,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
their  way  around  and  have  enough  instinct 
to  seek  the  stove  if  they  are  cold,  the 
yard  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
until  it  is  finally  done  away  with. 


How  To  Treat  Leg*  Weakness 
In  Hens 

WE  have  received  a  large  number  of 
letters,  lately,  saying  that  the 
writer’s  hens  were  lame  and  that  they 
seemed  to  partially  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs.  In  some  cases  the  hens  were  worse 
than  they  were  in  others. 

The  trouble  is  generally  called  “leg 
weakness”  and  is  troubling  at  this  time  of 
the  year  because  the  hens  are  showing  the 
result  of  a  long  period  of  feeding  on  ra¬ 
tions  poorer  than  they  get  when  out  on 
free  range  in  the  summer.  Some  of  the 
poultrymen  writing  us  are  feeding  a  ra¬ 
tion  that  should  be  sufficient.  Others  men¬ 
tion  that  their  hens  are  getting  no  green 
feed. 

There  are  three  possible  causes  of  leg 
weakness,  and  the  treatment  in  each  case 
is  fairly  easy  to  apply.  Of  course,  the 
trouble  will  disappear  without  treatment 
as  soon /  as  the  hens  get  outside. 

The  first  possible  cause  is  a  deficiency 
of  vitamins  in  the  ration.  A  good  supply 
of  a  variety  of  green  feeds  will  help  to 
provide  them.  Sprouted  oats  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  best  green  feeds, 
but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
sprouted  oats  are  lacking  in  Vitamin  D, 
which  is  concerned  in  leg  weakness. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Leg  Weakness 

Where  green  feed  is  not  available,  or 
where  leg  weakness  develops  in  spite  of  it, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  supply  codliver  oil 
in  the  ration.  This  is  usually  mixed  with 
the  dry  mash  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
one  hundred  pounds  of  mash. 

The  second  possible  cause  is  lack  of 
enough  minerals  in  the  ration.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  other  farm  animals  have 
shown  that  animals  do  not  always  as- 


No  matter  whether^ 
you  have  ever 
bought  baby  chicks  of 
not — don’t  order  1926 
1  chicks  until  you  have  read  this  book. 

Written  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
requests  for  such  a  book,  it  contain# 
information  that  will  enable  any 
poultryman  to  select  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  will  produce  bigger 
profits. 

Write  for  it  now.  It  takes  the 
risk  out  of  buying  chicks.  At  one 
reading  it  will  give  you  the  same 
knowledge  that  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  have  taken  years  to 
obtain  through  experience. 

Send  for  it  today.  Sent  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frencblown,  N.J.  Syracuse,  If.  T. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Address  Dept. -10 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION— Prices  per  100 
Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.08 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg- 

C  _  horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.08 

H|Y  Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.08 

K  L  Beds  .  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %e  per  chick. 
Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct (4 c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


$12  to  $20  per.  100 — Barred  &  White  Roclcs^ 
White  Wvandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — frea 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS^, Td“£ 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotte,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  "  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends;  Left  overs  . .  10.00  ’  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customer* 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  IT  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  uu 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  33^  Mais 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. _ 

100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  vva 

Burred  P  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W  Wyandottes  and  at  time  of  ^  shipment. 

Mixed  Chicks  We  al5°  guarantee  100%  live  de- 
Mixea  unicks  livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  V. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


"SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QAAfl  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Ba''r0“ 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  mat 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch 
ing  £0  and  baby  chicks  April,  May  and  June  deli  - 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir 

p,.iar  free.  * 

Cecil  Sbcrow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sjwow  successors  t* 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  •  *  *  Pleasant  Valley,  «•  »■ 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . “  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  „  100 

Barred  Rocks  . .  -  .  i/nn  "  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . «<  1()0 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  . .  1  ,  nre. 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100  /»  p 

paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  RirH FIELD  PA. 

j.  n.  RACE, _ BOX  161,  RH.hMtLu, 


— - - - -  "jjj- 50  100 

BABY  s.  C.  w.  Leghorns  .  .53.85  $6.25  $12 

rLMriZC  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  ....  3.25  6.25  ^ 

CHICKS  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  ..  3.75  7.25  1Q 
Special  prices  on  trgef 'lots. 

Ch’eSTER^ALl'eY  ^HATCRHEb'y.  Box^IT  McAtistervilla. 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINStl 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  hidian  Uunn^  0  ^ 
lings  and  Eggs.  18  yearn  producing  Ducklings 

R33.  AL.DHA.M  P?ULTRK.e^>vme.  P*. 

DSK5S3  niion im«  'V&JXSC 
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Hillpot  Chicks  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  money-making  possibilities. 
Easy  to  raise,  quick  maturing  and  heavy 
laying — they  are  certain  money-makers. 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Send  today  for  my  beautiful  new  book — 


FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Box  29,  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  °”1&ali3nl,s,0,,'y 

BEST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prieei 

100  500  1000 

C.  White  Leghorns 

"Young  and  Barron  strains”  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Jarred  Plymouth  Books 

“Thompson  6train”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Jroiler  Chicks  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

Vder  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Sox  20,  R.  No.  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


buy  c.  m.  l.  quality  chick* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  o t  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  nqt  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  B.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Set  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

«.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Sturdy  Chicks 

/&  J* 

/  Quality 

Leading 

/ &  y 

f  Chicks 

Breeds 

/ / 

Heavy 

Best  Blood  . 

Layers 

9y2 c  up  / 

JV  /  ... 

Special 

/  ■$■  £  /  Inducements 
/  <S?  /  for  early  orders 

Write  /  $  v  /  - — 

Today  S'*  /  Catalogue  Free 


30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,-  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  etc.,  9  cents  each  and  up. 
100-  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  44  Richfield,  Pa. 


Diny  PHirifQ  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
DAD  I  LrULIb)  of  incubation  from  high- 

class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16e  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


f  HTrK  ft  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  12c;  Barred  Bocks 
U1VIVO  i4C;  Mixed  lOe.  Postpaid  delivery 
guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L-  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


Poultry  Diseases 
Cut  Down  Profits 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY 

By  Raymond  Pearl ,  Frank  M.  Surface 
and  Maynie  R.  Curtis 

I  A  healthy  and  profitable  flock  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  preventing  disease  rather 
than  curing  it.  But  when  disease  does 
get  into  the  flock,  it  is  important  to  know 
how  to  control  it  and  prevent  it  from 

I  spreading.  This  book  tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  in  poultry,  and  also  how 
to  recognize  and  treat  the  various  costly 
.  ailments  that  sometimes  destroy  whole 
f  flocks. 

|  Postpaid  $2.50 — Order  Direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


similate  minerals,  even  when  they  have  a 
good  supply  furnished  them.  Green  feed 
is  necessary  to  furnish  a  vitamin  that  en¬ 
ables  the  animal  to  use  the  mineral.  We 
do  not  know  that  this  has  been  proven  to 
be  true  with  hens,  but  it  seems  reasonable. 
At  any  rate,  no  animal  can  assimilate 
minerals  unless  they  have  a  supply  given 
them.  Steam  bone  meal,  five  pounds  in 
one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  mash,  is 
advised. 

Too  Much  _  rotein  Possible 

« 

The  third  possible  cause  is  protein 
poisoning  from  a  too  ample  supply  of 
animal  protein  which  is  not  properly  di¬ 
gested  and  assimilated.  Along  with  the 
steam  bone  meal  already  mentioned,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  animal  protein  fed.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  meat  scraps  in  the  mash  is 
commonly  recommended  and  ordinarily  is 
not  too  much.  When  leg  weakness  de¬ 
velops,  this  may  be  reduced,  at  the  same 
time  adding  the  bone  meal. 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  some  folks 
why  we  have  so  much  more  of  such 
trouble  than  poultrymen  used  to  have.  The 
answer  is  that  we  expect  and  get  a  lot 
more  from  our  hens  in  the  way  of  winter 
egg  production.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  get  it,  we  must  study  the  needs  of  the 
hen  and  supply  them  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

Sprouted  oats  alone  may  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  has  been  found  at  Ohio  that 
sprouted  oats  will  not  always  overcome 
leg  weakness.  At  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  it  has  been  found 
that  cod  liver  has  cleared  up  the  condi¬ 
tion  very  quickly. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

Do  not  feed  the  chicks  for  36  to  48 
hours.  Just  before  hatching,  the  egg 
yolk  is  taken  into  the  abdomen  by  the 
chick  and  furnishes  food  for  that  length 
of  time.  Feeding  too  soon  may  result 
in  serious  bowel  troubles. 

The  first  feed  the  chicks  should  get 
should  be  some  sour  milk.  It  is  better 
to  keep  the  birds  on  sour  milk,  because 
sometimes  sweet  milk  will  sour,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  is  apt  to  cause 
trouble. 

On  the  third  day  start  feeding  small 
amounts  of  grain.  Unless  a  man  has  a 
large  ranch  where  he  has  several  thous¬ 
and  birds  and  is  properly  situated  to 
buy  his  ingredients,  it  will  not  pay  him 
to  home-mix.  It  is  usually  better  to 
buy  a  good  commercial  mixed  feed.  The 
best  feed  consists  of  johnny-cake  or 
hard  boiled  eggs  mixed  with  bread 
crumbs  and  oatmeal.  This  will  serve 
for  the  first  week.  During  the  first 
week  feed  a  number  of  times  a  day,  a 
little' each  time.  Keep  milk  before  the 
birds  at  all  times. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  on  excellent  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  feed.  It  is  a  great  preventa¬ 
tive  of  leg  weakness. 

The  main  problem  the  poultry  man 
has  with  his  young  birds  is  to  keep 
them  growing  steadily  and  uniformly. 
A  chick  that  suffers  a  check  in  develop¬ 
ment  will  never  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  The  best  thing  is  to  finish  off 
the  stunted  birds  as  soon  as  possible 
and  get  them  off  to  market. 


Many  chicks  are  not  getting  sufficient 
green  feed.  If  they  are  not  on  range, 
carry  sod  to  them  or  fix  up  a  feeder 
and  give  them  cut  alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  they  will  eat 
it. 

*  *  * 

Remember  that  heavy,  sudden  rains 
and  floods  do  great  damage  to  young 
poultry  which  are  not  given  brooder¬ 
housing  under  the  right  conditions.  A 
house  set  low  and  open  and  open  to  rats 
and  vermin  is  a  menace  to  the  profits 
of  the  flock. 


new  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE 
POULTRY-  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION 


Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 
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HATCHING  EGGS 


THE  WHITNEY  FARM 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Fire  reasons  why  you  should  obtain  prices  from  a  flock  of  over  600  S.  C.  W.  L.  that  have  been  certified 
for  .seven  consecutive  years  and  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 

1.  No  Male  used  that  is  not  certified,  and  which  came  from  certified  stock. 

2.  No  Breeder  used  that  has  any  standard  disqualification. 

3.  No  Egg  put  in  incubator  that  is  not  perfect. 

4.  No  Chick  shipped  unless  It  is  strong  and  healthy. 

5.  No  Pullet  or  Breeding  Stock  shipped  that  is  not  personally  inspected. 


Place  your  order  at  once  that  you  may  receive  your  stock  when  you  want  it. 


BREEDING  STOCK 


WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


Baby  Chicks 


The  sturdy  kind  with  a 


Your  pleasure  and 
profit  spells  our  success.  $13.00  per  hundred 
up.  All  eggs  from  inspected,  culled  flocks. 
Order  early  to  be  sure  of  your  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  in  3rd 
zone.  Circular.  13  breeds. 

2%  discount  on  500  or  more 

OAKLAND  FARM  SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March 
1st.  Certified  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade 
A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

J.  T.  KIRKUP,  Mattituck,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Cooper.  Certification  Ass’n 


Rvery  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flock*.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  ISO  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn* _  3  7.25  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rooks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  8.  C.  and  R.  G.  Red*....  8.25  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  8.75  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Jumbo  Brahma,  and  Buff  Minorcas _  11.00  20.00  58.00  95.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited)— Light  10c;  Heavy  12o.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10^  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100^  Live 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  22  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


iii:i!AA!iiiaaiQZi3iaas 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

„„ ..  Varieties  prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  it.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks  4.00  7.75  15  72.50  140 

9.  C.  Blk  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150  Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  10d 

Get  our  big  Illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  onr  breeding  methods.  It  Is  worth  any  chick 

buyers  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  -  AVENUE  10  -  HOYTVILLE  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


-O-BRED 

LIVE  AND  LAY” 


DADI 

CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ran 
_  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genei 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
jg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12*1  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

ing  stock.  Varieties. 


Prices  on: 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested 


high  producing  breed- 


,  T  ,  ‘  . * . o-i  .  >  j  ,  aivii;  n  ouu  yy  iumj  L/Cgmuns,  £ 

Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  gu 
NIAGARA '  Pm^TRv’raRU11  EOiCg  Ston5-  0^'rite  today  we’n  treat  7 011  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Circular 

free  if  you  wish. 

(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co., 

Props.) 

CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes 
B.  I;  Reds.  Barred  Bocks.  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  ex¬ 
hibition  grades.  Catalog  free. 

BIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fin*  ftmltry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collie*,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs.  low.  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The 
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The  Ccir olinian — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


The  Solution 

TN  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  State 
■  House  sat  Lord  William  Campbell 
and  such  members  of  His  Majesty’s 
Council  as  still  possessed  the  courage 
and  the  inclination  to  function  upon  it. 
They  were  assembled  to  receive  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  whom  his  ex¬ 
cellency  had  summoned,  and  who  was 
punctual  in  his  response. 

Rawlins  Lowndes,  a  man  of  fifty,  who 
looked  the  planter  that  he  was  iu  pri¬ 
vate  life  came  accompanied  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly,  the  portly,  genial 
Henry  Laurens  and  the  cold,  aloof  John 
Rutledge. 

They  stood  to  listen  to  the  Govern¬ 
or's  complaint  of  last  night's  riot,  his 
censure  of  those  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  peace  in  Charles  Tqwn,  and  1H 
inquiry  as  to  what  measures  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  to  punish  the  offenders 
and  to  ensure  against  the  repetition  of 
an  outrage  in  which  a  loyal  and  faith¬ 
ful  subject  of  His  Majesty’s  had  been 
barbarously  and  inhumanly  done  to 
death,  and  the  King  himself  affronted 
and  insulted  in  the  person  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Rawlins  Lowndes  replied  with  calm 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  matter  investigated.  At  the 
same  time  he  confessed  the  powerless¬ 
ness  of  the  Commons  Assembly  to  avoid 
such  outbreaks  in  times  of  popular  ex¬ 
citement.  He  pointed  out  to  his  lord- 
ship  that  violent  conduct  by  mobs  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  colonies;  that  the 
same  at  that  present  time  were  to  be 
seen  with  even  greater  frequency  and 
violence  in  L<  ..don  itself;  that  it  was 
the  characteristic  o  f  Englishmen, 
whether  at  home  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire  or  in  one  of  its  distant  colonies, 
to  resent  and  rise  against  oppression 
and  unjust  rule. 

‘The  fact,  sir,’  he  concluded,  ‘that  Ave 
reside  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  royal  palace  and  the 
seat  of  government  does  not  alter  our 
natures  any  more  than  it  modifies  our 
rights.’ 

This,  was  to  diverge  into  a  political 
side-track,  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  the  Governor  yielded  to  the  com¬ 
pulsion  to  follow. 

‘Of  what  particular  injustice  do  you 
complain,  sir?’ 

‘I  allude,  my  lord,  to  the  unjust  pol¬ 
icy  of  \yhich  this  unfortunate  man  who 
lost  his  life  was  the  tool  and  servant. 
He  was  known  to  be  ministering  to  the 
unhappy  design  of  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  endeavor  to  quell  the  American 
troubles  by  coer  -ion  of  arms  instead  of 
seeking  to  quiet  them  bj^  the  laws  of 
reason  and  justice.’ 

Thus  Lowndes  contrived  to  make  the 
case  of  Featherstone  a  vehicle  for  a 
restatement  of  the  colonial  cause  to  the 
royal  representative. 

‘It  was  known,’  the  Speaker  contin¬ 
ued,  ‘that  this  man,  acting  as  a  spy  of 
the  Royal  Government,  had  imperilled 
the  lives  of  men  who  were  honestly 
working  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
colony,  and  thereby  the  integrity  of  the 
British  Empire.  When  this  is  under¬ 
stood,  can  you  wonder  that  in  then- 
in  lignation  the  people  should  have  risen 
in  vengeance  as  they  did  last  night r 

Lord  William  sighed  wearily  and  de¬ 
jectedly.  ‘If  I  understand  you  aright, 
sir,  you  are  conveying  to  me  that  no  re¬ 
dress  is  to  be  expected.  Is  that  your 
notion  of  how  to  conciliate  the  Royal 
Government?  You  come  to  me  Avith 
empty  phrases  of  loyalty  on  youi  lips 
and  treason  in  your  hearts.  I  am  groAv- 
ing  accustomed  to  it.  I  am  also  grow- 
ing  accustomed  to  your  accusations 
a'gainst  the  Government  I  represent  of 
a  conduct  which  is  peculiarly  your  own. 
You  speak  of  quieting  the  present  -rou¬ 
bles  by  reason  and  justice.  Compare  in 
this  very  business  Ave  are  considering 


your  oAvn  attieade  with  mine.  The  ring¬ 
leader,  the  inciter  of  this  mob,  is  known 
to  me,  as  he  is  known  to  you.  I 
should  be  within  my  rights,  indeed,  it  is 
my  solemn  dutjq  to  arrest  and  punish 
him  out  of  hand.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  propitiate  the  colony,  to  avoid 
anj'-  explosion  of  feeling  which  Avould 
justify  my  GoA'ernment  in  that  recourse 
to  arms  Avith  which  you  reproach  it,  I 
have  held  my  hand.  I  haA*e  contented 
myself  with  asking  Mr.  Latimer  to  Avith- 
draAv  from  the  pro\'ince,  and  I  have  ac¬ 
corded  him  forty-eight  hours  in  Avhich 
to  do  so.  Hoav  does  he  meet  my  gener¬ 
osity?  Captain  Mandeville,  here,  informs 
me  that  he  is  utterly  defiant.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  he  av ill  remain  to  force  my 
hand,  to  compel  me  to  arrest  him,  con¬ 
fident  that  such  an  action  will  destroy 
the  peace  Avhich  I  am  so  concerned  to 
prescrAre.  Would  he  do  this,  Avould  he 
dare  to  do  this,  unless  he  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  authority  behind  him?’ 

‘My  lord,  you  Avrong  us  there,’ 
LoAvndes  answered  him  Avarmlv.  ‘Mr. 
Rutledge  and  Colonel  Laurens  here  can 
both  testify  to  that.’ 

And,  upon  his  imitation,  R.utledge 
stood  forAvard,  to  state  correctly  and 
coldly  that,  Avith  Colonel  Laurens,  he 
had  used  every  endeavor  of  persuasion 


and  of  threat  to  induce  Mr.  Latimer  to 
depart. 

‘You  threatened  him?’  the  GoA-cmor 
questioned.  ‘With  what  did  you  threaten 
him?’ 

‘I  told  him  clearly,  my  lord,  that,  if  he 
Avere  arrested  as  a  consequence  of  his 
obstinacy,  the  Avhole  of  such  influence 
as  I  possess  in  this  colony  Avould  be 
exerted  against  him  and  in  vindication 
of  your  lordship’s  authority.’ 

Some  of  the  gloom  Avas  dispelled  from 
his  lordship’s  countenance.  ‘Do  you 
really  assure  me  of  that,  sir?’ 

‘As  solemnly  as  I  assured  him,’  re¬ 
plied  Rutledge  without  emotion.  ‘If 
your  excellency  desires  me,  I  Avill  un¬ 
dertake,  myself,  his  prosecution.  Judge 
from  this,  my  lord,  Avhether  avc  are  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  cause  of  peace,  whether  avc, 
too,  are  not  prepared  for  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  reach  a  settlement  Avithout 
being  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  common  and  unalienable 
rights  peculiar  to  Englishmen.’ 

Not  until  they  had  departed  upon  his 
lordship’s  friendly  dismissal,  and  Avith 
them  Avere  gone,  too,  the  members  of  the 
Council,  did  the  Governor  give  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  satisfaction.  His  audi¬ 
ence  Avas  made  up  of'  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville  and  a  Major  Sykes,  the  commander 
of  the  small  garrison  at  Fort  Johnson 
on  James  Island,  at  the  harbor’s  mouth, 
an  officer  lately  appointed  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  fill  one  of  the  many  gaps  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it. 

Major  Sykes,  a  loosely  built,  red-com- 
plexioned  Irishman  Avith  a  freckled, 
bony  face  and  freckled,  hairy  hands,  cor¬ 
dially  congratulated  his  excellency  on 
this  happy  issue.  His  manners,  like  his 
morals,  Avere  those  of  a  led-captain,  and. 


indeed,  the  position  Avhich  he  held  Avas 
one  fit  only  for  a  needy  military  adven¬ 
turer. 

‘Sure  noAV  there’s  an  ertd  to  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  perplexities  about  this  black¬ 
guard,’  he  laughed.  He  Avas  free  a, dth 
his  laughter  and  boisterous. 

His  lordship  pensroely  smiled  as  he 
lolled  back  in  the  great  chair  of  state, 
set  at  the  end  of  the  big  bare  room  Avith 
its  rudely  carved  wainscoting.  Mande¬ 
ville  alone,  sitting  on  his  lordship’s 
right,  at  the  top  of  the  long  council 
table,  remained  glum  and  preoccupied. 
The  solution  of  the  Governor’s  perplexi¬ 
ties  Avas  but  the  resumption  of  his  oavil 
For,  conscious  of  his  vulnerability,  the 
very  last  thing  he  desired  Avas  that  Lati¬ 
mer  should  be  brought  to  trial  in 
Charles  Town.  The  exposure  Avith  Avhich 
Latimer  had  threatened  him  Avould  cer¬ 
tainly  ruin  him  with  Carey,  and  might 
eAren  cost  him  his  life  as  well  at  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  people. 

‘I  wish  I  could  share  your  lordship’s 
optimism,’  he  ventured  presently. 

‘What  liOAA7  ?’  quoth  his  lordship, 
checked  in  the  indulgence  of  his  satis¬ 
faction. 

‘Can  you  trust  these  men?’ 

‘Trust  them?  Why  should  they  be 
dishonest  Avith  me?’ 


‘I  mean,  can  you  trust  their  judg¬ 
ment?  Rutledge  may  use  his  influence, 
as  he  says.  But  what  aa  ill  his  influence 
be  Avorth  once  he  attempts  to  oppose 
the  stream  of  popular  feeling?’  He 
shook  his  head.  ‘Politicians,  my  lord, 
preserve  their  influence  by  following 
Avhere  they  seem  to  lead.  And  Rutledge 
is  a  politician.  Also  he  is  vain,  and  his 
vanity  .deceives  him.  He  attributes  to 
the  pOAVer  of  his  OAvn  oratory  the  popu¬ 
larity  he  enjoys.  His  oratory  succeeds 
because  it  tells  his  audiences  the  things 
they  want  to  hear.  The  moment  he  tells 
somethifig  different,  there’s  an  end  to 
his  influence  and  his  leadership.  The 
people  are  like  that  in  every  land,  and 
in  eA'ery  age.  Pin  your  faith  to  Rut¬ 
ledge  noAAr,  and  you’ll  find  him  become 
a  man  of  straAA',  to  be  scattered  by  the 
burst  of  popular  indignation  he’ll  pro- 
A'oke.’ 

‘Amongst  the  English  races,’  Mande¬ 
ville  resumed,  ‘it  is  ever  the  people  who 
rule.  They  tolerate  none  but  complac¬ 
ent  masters  Avho  obediently  perform 
their  sovereign  will.  And  amongst  none 
of  the  English  races  is  that  trait  more 
marked  than  among  these  independent 
colonials,  as  witness  the  things  that  are 
happening  noAV.  If  Ave  haven’t,  I  make 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  I  agree  Avith 
Latimer  in  the  confidence  he  reposes  in 
popular  feeling.’ 

‘Why,  here’s  a  change,  Mandeville !’- 
cried  his  dismayed  ldrdship.  ‘First  it 
Avas  you  who  counselled  proceedings 
against  Latimer,  and  I  Avho  held  back.’ 

‘Latimer’s  obstinate  refusal  to  budge, 
his  determination  to  remain  and  force 
the  issue,  have  opened  my  eyes.  Would 
he  do  that  if  he  Avere  not  ^ery  sure  of 
Avhere  he  stands?’ 


‘Then  Avhat  am  I  to  do?  What?  Iq 
Heaven's  name!’ 

MandeA'ille  shrugged. 

‘I  don’t  presume  to  advise,’  he  said. 
‘The  situation  bristles  Avith  thorns.  But 
I  think  that  in  your  lordship’s  place  I 
should  get  rid  of  Latimer  with  the 
least  inconA'enience  to  myself.’ 

The  Governor  caught  his  breath, 
Avhilst  from  under  Avhite  eyelashes  the 
blue  eyes  of  Major  Sykes  looked  almos: 
apprehensively  at  Mandeville. 

‘What  are  you  suggesting?’  gasped 
In’s  lordship. 

MandeA'ille  rose  and  leaned  fonvard 
acroos  the  table.  ‘I  should  have  him 
quietly  -eized  to-morroAV  night,  and  nut 
aboard  the  Tamar  for  immediate  con¬ 
veyance  to  England  to  stand  his  trial 
there.’ 

Sykes  laughed  in  his  noisy  fashion. 
‘Begad,  I  thought  you  Avere  proposing 
to  haAre  his  throat  cut!’ 

‘Faith,  so  did  I,’  added  the  Governor 
in  obvious  relief. 

Again  Mandeville  shrugged;  con- 
temptouslv  this  time. 

‘But  Avhere  shall  I  stand  Avhcn  it  is 
known?’  Lord  William  asked  him. 

‘It  Avon’t  be  known  for  months — not 
until  iicavs  of  it  is  brought  out  from 
England;  and  by  then  much  may  have 
happened.’ 

‘It’ll  be  known  the  moment  he  disap¬ 
pears!’ 

‘Not  if  it  is  done  with  proper  care. 
Latimer  Avill  simply  vanish,  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  assumption  will  be  that  in  the 
end  he  has  preferred  not  to  aAvait  ar¬ 
rest.  This  is  why  I  suggest  to-morroAV 
night.  That  he  should  have  gone  se¬ 
cretly  can  be  explained  by  reluctance  to 
admit  himself  unequal  to  maintaining 
his  bombast.  Some  may  suspect  us. 
But  Avhat  is  suspicion?’ 

‘You  are  forgetting  my  terms  to  bun. 

I  gaA7e  him  forty-eight  hours’  grace: 
until  Friday  morning.’ 

‘Those  terms  he  has  rejected.  He 
has  announced  his  firm  determination 
of  remaining  in  Charles  Town.  What 
obligation  of  honor  is  there,  then,  to 
aAvait  the  expiry  of  the  forty-eight 
hours?’ 

The  GoA'ernor  sank  together  in  his 
chair,  and  brooded  awhile. 

‘It  Avould  be  an  easy  wav  out  of  the 
trouble,’  he  said  slowly,  musingly. 
‘But  .  .  .’  He  broke  off  suddenly,  and 
sat  up  again.  ‘No.  It  is  impossible. 
The  first  question  asked  me — and 
Avhere  there  are  suspicions,  there  must 
be  questions — Avould  lay  the  Avhole  thing 
bare.  If  I  ordered  this,  Iioav  could  I 
afterAvards  deny  knoAvdedge  of  it:'’ 

Mandeville  did  not  immediately  reply. 
He  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully.  Then 
at  last,  he  fetched  a  sigh. 

‘Aye!  You’ve  put  your  finger  on  the 
real  difficulty.’  He  paused  before  add¬ 
ing:  ‘We’ll  say  no  more  about  it.’ 

His  lordship  grumbled  ineffectively, 
and  rose  to  return  home.  Outside  un¬ 
der  the  pillared  portico  of  the  State 
House,  Mandeville,  having  seen  the 
Governor  depart,  linked  arms  AAfith 
Sykes. 

‘If  you’re  for  the  wharves.  I’ll  Avalk 
with  you,  Major.’ 

‘You  have  understood  Avhat  is  to  be 
done,  Major?’ 

The  Irishman’s  blank  stare  Avas  a 
question  in  itself.  MandeA'ille  ansAvered 

it. 

‘His  excellency  is  to  be  saved  in  spite 
of  himself.’ 

Sykes  caught  his  meaning;  but  no 
more  than  that. 

‘Hoav  is  it  possible  at  all?’  he  asked. 
‘Didn’t  you  understand  him?  “H  I 
ordered  this-,  how  could  I  afterwards 
deny  luiOAvledge  of  it?”  I  hat  jwas  his 
question.  Isn’t  the  ansAver  plain?  He 
hasn’t  ordered  it,  and  therefore  he  can 
deny  all  knowledge  of  it  AA'hen  he  comeS 
to  be  questioned.’ 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  planter 
of  South  Carolina  is  a  staunch  Colonist.  His  activities  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carolinian  Sons  of  Liberty,  a  rebel  organization,  have  caused 
his  fiance,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  only  child  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  a 
wealthy  Tory,  to  break  their  engagement.  Undaunted  by  this,  Harry 
continues  his  anti-British  activities,  which  culminate  in  being  charged 
of  inciting  a  mob  to  riot,  which  eventually  ends  in  the  lynching  of  a 
British  spy,  for  which  Captain  Mandeville,  the  British  Governor  s  aide 
is  really  responsible.  Harry’s  arrest  is  immediately  ordered  by  the 
Governor,  at  the  urge  of  Captain  Mandeville,  who  is  a  notorious  for¬ 
tune  hunter,  said  to  be  distantly  related  to  Myrtle.  It  is  Mandeville  s 
aim  to  remove  Harry  and  thereby  permit  his  unopposed  courtship  of 
Myrtle.  However,  Myrtle’s  love  for  Harry  is  not  dead,  as  is  evidenced 
by  her  desire  to  induce  Harry  to  flee  the  Colony  before  the  warrant 
for  his  arrest  becomes  operative.  Her  pleas  with  Harry  are  of  no 
avail.  Finally  she  offers  to  marry'  him  if  he  will  flee.  Latimer  con¬ 
sents.  Arrangements  are  immediately  made  for  the  ceremony  on  board 
a  British  ship,  where  the  law  would  permit  such  a  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  the  bride’s  father,  an  impossibility  under  Colonial  law. 
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Give  The  Farmingdale  School  A  Chance 


that-  Farming-dale  this  year  had  the  larg¬ 
est  entering  class  of  any  year  in  its  his¬ 
tory. 

Neither  is  any  credit  given  to  the  school 
for  the  training  it  gave  to  293  disabled 
service  men  from  19x9  to  1922. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  Governor 
should  make  a  mistake  in  his  estimates  of 
the  importance  of  agriculture  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  because  the  agriculture  there  is  of  a 
different  type  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
State,  and  much  of  the  land  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 
But  this  simply  means  that  Long  Island 
agriculture  is  changing  but  not  disappear¬ 
ing- 


( Continued  from  page  3) 


to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Farm¬ 
ingdale  school  and  for  the  service  it  is 
rendering  to  Long  Island  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  southeastern  New  York. 


Much  of  the  Island  is  fast  becoming  bird.’ 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
‘Oddsbludl’  spluttered  Sykes.  ‘Was 
that  his  meaning,  now?’ 

‘You  surely  never  doubted  it!  And 
he  meant  it  for  you,  Major.  You’ve  the 
only  lads  we  could  use  for  this,  down  at 
the  fort.  Bring  a  half-dozen  of  them  up 
to  town  to-morrow  night,  and  net  your 


a  great  intensive  garden  spot.  It  is  famous 
for  its  potatoes,  as  to  quality,  quantity  and 
yields  per  acre,  the  world  over  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  a  market  gardening  section. 

Long  Island  Not  So  Small 

hew  people  have  any  realization  of  the 
size  of  Long  Island.  It  takes  hours  on  a 
rapid  express  train  to  go  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  total  area  of  Suffolk 
County  alone  is  589,000  acres  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  still  virgin 


Sykes  stood  a  moment  considering. 

And  if  we  should  be  mistaken,  after 
all?  If  the  Governor  never  meant  it? 
Ye  see  it’s  impossible  to  ask  him.’ 

‘You  may  leave  the  responsibility  to 
me,  Sykes.’ 

Again  Sykes  considered.  Then  he 
shrugged  and  laughed. 

‘If  you  put  it  like  that,  now,  faith  I’ll 
certainly  oblige.’  And  then  another 
doubt  occurred  to  him.  ‘But  without  an 
order  from  the  Governor  how  will 


laud,  which  can  sustain  a  special  and  in-  ^rx  ,  rom  e  yovernor  how  will 
tensive  type  of  agriculture,  and  will  do  , °roug  1  reccive  lnm  aboard  the 


so  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  warrant 
its  use.  Much  of  the  Island  is  adapted 
to  poultry  and  truck  farming  and  the 
poultry  products  are  world  famous. 

The  poultry  industry  of  the  Island  has 
increased  twenty-five  per  cent  since  1920. 
hi  19-25,  2,500,000  ducks  were  sold  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000,000,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  business  alone  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,500,000.  Long  Island  is  also 
widely  noted  for  its  cauliflower  industry. 

Suffolk  County  alone  last  year  grew 
8,000  more  acres  of  potatoes  than  it  did 
in  1920,  and  the  total  acreage  for  ^925 
w-as  28,000  acres.  A  leading  farmer  of 
the  Island  told  the  writer  just  the  other 
day  that  on  a  farm  of  about  120  acres, 
he  regularly  plants  80  acres  of  potatoes. 

From  these  facts  and  figures,  alone, 
which  in  no  way  cover  the  entire  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Island,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Long  Island  farmers  become 
angry  when  it  is  said  that  agriculture  on 
the  Island  is  decreasing.  The  Farming- 
dale  school  is  the  only  institution,  with 
the  exception  of  the  local  Farm  Bureaus, 


‘He  won’t.  And  you  needn’t  put  him 
aboard  the  Tamar.  The  Lass  of  Hale 
should  sail  for  Bristol  with  the  evening 
tide  to-morrow. 

‘Aye,  she’s  convenient  to  the  fort/ 
Sykes  agreed. 

And  if  the  fellow'  should  give  trouble’ 
— Mandeville  instinctively  lowered  his 
voice —  don’t  be  tender  of  him.  An  ac¬ 
cident  would  be  of  no  great  matter.  I’m 
not  sure  that  it  wouldn’t  be  the  best 
solution,  after  all.’ 

( Continued  next  week) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETd.  RE¬ 
QUIRED  By  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  14,  1912.  ncuNOKESo 
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State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 

Krt?  t0  -laY’  deposes  aild  says  that 
he  is  the  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist 

and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 


i  ^  *«■**“■  ^  vtwici&uip,  management  (and  it  a  daily 

that  can  adequately  serve  the  Island  both  the  frcu*ation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 

as  to  educating  the  boys  and  to  furnish-  capW "equffed  by"  the3' Act' oTAuLt^  %°12 
mg  needed  extension  help  to  local  farmers.  e”lb.odied  m  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg! 
Of  course,  the  State  College  of  Agricul-  to  wiu'  pnnted  on  the  reverse  of  this  fori”. 


ture  also  helps  a  lot,  but  it  is  so  far  away  That the  names  and  address  of  the  pub- 

that  it  cannot  have  the  understanding  that  managers  aril  managmg  editor  aud  bus5l>«s 
comes  from  the  nearness  to  the  job  that  an 
institution  right  on  Long  Island  naturally 
has. 


School  Is  “On  the  Job’ 

I  he  School  also,  while  it  has  had  some 


Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junct'on  Is  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  557 
\  anCorllandt  _  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N  Y  • 
Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  557  VanCort’- 
landt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Business 

Junction,’  N  Y.^  Morgenthau-  Jr-  Hopewell 
2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 


-  -  ,  --  .r  .  i  A ~  v.YJivc  names  and 

unfortunate  history  as  to  leadership,  now  tion^—  ua  °wfners>  or>  if  a  corpora- 


has  a  Board  of  Trustees  on  which  serve 
some  of  the  best  farmers  on  the  Island, 
and  the  school  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  like  H.  B.  Knapp  for  Di¬ 
rector.  Knapp  made  a  reputation  for 
being  a  natural  and  much  loved  educator 
While  Director  of  the  Cobleskill  School  of 
Agriculture  in  Schoharie  County.  He 


•s/pnt  T  ~  Till  1  -  ,  .  mortgages,  or  other  secu 

went  to  Long  Island,  largely  against  his  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

i  •  .  .  .  _  A  Tl,«4  „  X _ 


.  '  gl.v®  ,JS  name  and  the  names  and  address 
ot  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri? 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y  • 
V-nwy  Morgenthau,  Jr  Hopewell  junction,  N. 
*•>  E.  R.  Eastman,  557  VanCortlandt  Park  Ave- 
nue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau, 
417  Park  Ave.,  ]\ew  York,  IN.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  ^securities  are:  (If  there 


own  personal  interests  because  he  saw  the 
need  of  service,  and  he  bad  not  been  on 
the  job  but  a  short  time  before  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  felt  and  seen  not  only  in 
the  school  but  in  all  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  affairs  of  Long  Island.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  seen  in  one  way  by  the  fact 


•  ?llat  the  tu;°  Paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  of  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  oi.the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 


that  the.  entering  class  this  year  is  the  iTthTtil 

largest  in  the  history  of  the  school  Cl! instances _  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 

Largely  because  of  its  present  leadership,  nWbo‘r.1  Uie^coiy^as^u^st1^ 

and  increasing  usefulness  the  institution  b,o!d  ,s/ock  and,  securities  in  a  capacity  other 

has  the  confidence  nf  nmefiVnlLr  oil  .of  -fbo  Tlan  that  of  3  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 

ic  connaence  OI  practically  all  Ot  the  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person 

farmers  on  Long  Island.  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 

To  discontinue  the  Farmingdale  school  otter  ItLdhy’btm^’  °r 

now — just  as  it  is  getting  in  position  to  .  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 

tender  a  greater  service  to  the  ao-ricnl  !f/ue  ,ofMhls  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
fu  r  T  e  T  r  i>ervlce  t0  tne  agricul-  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 

lure  OI  Long  Island  and  to  the  hundreds  senbers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

young  people  who  would  have  no  other  g* 
y<eans  oi  getting  a  farm  education — would  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

?tat(:  P°HCy  fr°m  3ny  angIe  fr°m  Sworn  to  aud  subscribed  before 

wmch  it  is  viewed,  and  American  Agri-  18th  day  of  March,  1926. 

Ti.tor.st  therefore  can  be  counted  upon  <Sf„b  com„Man  SkYaSTSf  1927) 
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they  draw 
the  wonders 
of  the  world 
right  up  to 


Bi 


"EFORE  your  very 
eyes! — the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  romances  that  ever 
happened ! ...  in  the  most 
wonderful  places  in  the 
world!  As  History  wrote 
them — as  famous  writers  of 
fiction  and  drama  dreamed 
them. 


To  thrill  and  refresh  you — to 
provide  you  with  the  best  of 
Drama  and  Comedy,  First  National 
Pictures  explore  the  whole  world 
for  the  gold  of  ideas  to  mint 
into  the  finest  screen  enter¬ 
tainment  for  America. 

And  First  National  Pic¬ 
tures  are  enacted  by 
scores  of  the  players  you 
like  best,  including  your 
favorite  stars:  — 


NORMA  TALMADGE 

Colleen  Moore 
Constance  Talmadge 
Corinne  Griffith 
Milton  Sills 
Richard  Barthelmess 

HARRY  LANGDON 

Johnny  Hines 
Leon  Errol 


First  National  Pictures  that  Y oil’ll  Enjoy 


“The  Live  Wire”— Johnny  Hines,  the  pepper- 
and-ginger  comedian  in  a  whirlwind  of  fun 
and  adventure  that  will  give  you  spasms  of 
laughter^  and  thrills  galore.  The  lad  who 
hurdled  into  a  tough  job  as  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  won  love  and  victory. 

“The  Far  Cry” — with  Blanche  Sweet  and 
Jack  Mulhall.  The  American  girl  who  gadded 
about  Europe— a  modern  social  nomad.  She 
knew  neither  home  nor  father  — she  had  a 
philandering  matron  for  a  makeshift  mother. 
From  Arthur  Richman’s  stage  success. 

“The  Dancer  of  Paris”— Conway  Tearle  and 
Dorothy  Mackaillin  a  brilliant  screen  version 
of  Michael  Arlen’s  great  story.  A  beautiful 
girl  betrothed— the  crash  of  her  dream— the 
penalty  she  exacted  from  the  man  and  the 
great  true  love  she  found  at  last. 


“Irene” — Colleen  Moo  re, roguish, captivating, 
in  an  adaptation  from  the  musical  comedy 
triumph  that  charmed  Broadway  for  two 
years._  Three  great  shows  in  one— marvelous 
fete  of  Fashion  screened  in  colors,  gripping 
Drama,  sparkling  Comedy. 

“Her  Second  Chance”  —  Anna  Q.  Nilsson, 
Huntley  Gordon  and  Charles  Murray.  How 
a  Kentucky  mountain  girl  turned  the  tables 
on  a  handsome  young  judge  who  jailed  her. 
She  stole  a  horse— for  a  race  with  death— and 
she  stole  a  stern  man’s  heart. 

“His h  Steppers”  —  Mary  Astor  and  Lloyd 
Hughes  in  an  adaptation  of“Heirs  Apparent,” 
by  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs.  Is  the  world  going  mad 
with  jazz?  Mothers  too  busy  socially  and 
fathers  too  busy  rr  Lking  money  to  guide  their 
children.  Where  does  it  lead? 


Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”— Harry  Langdon  In  this  rich  comedy  will  make 
you  laugh  till  you  cry— and  touch  the  tender  part  of  your  heart.  The  fun 
is  all  the  jollier  for  the  exquisite  mixture  ofpathos.  A  droll  walking  race 
across  the  U.  S.  A. — a  marathon  of  mirth. 
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Several  Ways  of  Serving  Rice 

Tested  Recipes- --What  to  Do  m  Kitchen  Emergencies 


( Note :  The  3- A  Service  prints  recipes 
just  as  they  are  submitted  by  our  contri¬ 
butors.  Our  suggestions  are  printed  in 
italics  following  each  recipe.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ways  to  vary  rice  in  the  diet  were 
submitted  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  DeLyne.) 

Nothing  offers  a  better  foundation  for 

delectable  as  well  as  a  nourishing  dessert 
than  rice.  It  is  very  easily  digested  and 
therefore  should  be  served  often.  The 
housewife  can  -serve  it  in  many  Aaried 
forms. 

Apples  and  Rice 

Pare  and  core  the  apples,  stand  them  in 
9  baking  dish,  fill  the  spaces  from  which 
the  cores  were  taken  with  chopped  raisins 
and  citron,,  fill  the  spaces  in  the  dish  to 
the  very  top  with  rice  that  has  been  boiled 
twenty  minutes.  Stand  the  dish  in  the 
oven,  covering  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
Uncover  and  cook  fifteen  minutes  longer. 
Serve  warm  with  whipped  cream  sweetened 
*nd  flavored. 

Some  might  prefer  to  have  rice  szveet - 
ened  slightly.  Do  not  cook  any  longer 
than  necessary  or  rice  will  form  a  glaze  on 
top  which  is  not  palatable. 

Chocolate  Rice 

Boil  half  a  cupful  of  rice  in  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  milk,  with  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt  in  a  double  boiler  until  the  grains 
are  soft.  Pour  in  a  deep  baking  dish,  add 
another  cupful  of  milk,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Mix  together  in  a  half  a  cupful 
of  milk,  two  tablespoon fuls  of  cocoa  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  until  smooth. 
Pour  over  the  pudding  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  hot 
with  cream. 

The  cocoa  gives  a  good  flavor  and 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  — $1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias.  1,00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted. _  1.00 
59  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  —  1.00 
12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas..  1.00 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants - L00 

Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowenng 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


$1.00 


Reduce  Your  Weight 


If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post, 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON,  Inc., BOSTON. 29 MASS 
Established  1876 


makes  a  change  from  the  old  standby, 
creamy  rice  pudding. 

Rice  with  Apricots 

Soak  evaporated  apricots  over  night, 
cook  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Have  ready 
rice  that  has  been  cooked  in  several  quarts 
of  water  until  tender  and  flaky.  Drain 
and  spread  the  rice  a  half  inch  thick  on 
small  pudding  cloths.  Put  a  couple  of 
apricots  on  the  rice.  Draw  the  sides  of 
each  cloth  together  so  that  the  rice  forms 
a  round  ball  with  the  fruit  in  the  center. 
Tie  and  steam  for  twenty  minutes  and 
then  set  away  to  cool.  Pour  over  some 
of  the  fruit  syrup,  add  whipped  cream  and 
serve. 

Other  fruits  can  be  substituted  for  the 
apricots  in  this  dish ,  peaches  being  especial¬ 
ly  good  for  this  purpose. 

Boiled  Rice 

Cook  one  half  cup  of  rice  in  three  cups 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler  until  tender. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  four  tablespoons 


Slenderizing  Pattern 


fuls  of  cream,  four  tablespoons  of  butter, 
two  tablespoons  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  the  rice, 
onion  and  pepper  in  cold  water  until  the 
rice  is  tender.  Press  through  a  sieve. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  cream  and 
seasonings  and  boil  for  five  minutes,  then 
combine  the  mixtures. 

A  good,  hearty,  bland  soup  fine  for 
supper  on  cool  evenings.  The  3- A  tests 
indicate  however,  that  the  first  cooking 
may  require  more  c cate .  than  the  recipe 
indicates.  This  can  be  added  (hot)  if  the 
rice  becomes  too  dry.  Extra  milk  may 
also  be  added  to  the  soup  if  needed  after 
the  two  mixtures  are  combined. 

Baked  Rice 

Cook  one  cupful  of  rice  in  a  little  water 
on  top  of  the  stove  slowly  about  fifteen 
minutes,  then  remove,  place  in  baking  dish. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  quart 
of  milk,  bake  slowly  about  two  hours. 
Serve  with  cream  or  pudding  sauce.  This 
is  much  better  than  plain  boiled  rice  and 
very  nourishing. 

Since  rice  is  a  very  cheap  form  of 
starchy  food,  it  should  be  used  much  more 
■than  it  is.  And  with  such  delicious  ways 
of  making  it  palatable ,  there’s  no  reason 
why  quantities  should  not  be  used. 

Rice  Fritters 

Mold  boiled  rice,  sweetened  and  flavored, 
in  a  shallow  pan.  When  cold,  slice  into 
half  inch  slices,  dredge  with  flour  and  fry 
in  a  little  butter.  As  soon  as  one  side  is 
brown,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  when 
done  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

You  may  like  to  leave  off  the  cinnamon 
and  sugar  and  serve  with  maple  syrup. 


How  many  times  we  have  said  after  % 
was  all  over,  successfully  or  otherwise: 
“If  only  I  had  thought,  I  might  have  done 
it  so  and  so.”  A.  the  time,  however,  it 
was  hard  to  think  in  a  cool  and  collected 
manner.  We  have  to  think  quickly.  And 
it  isn’t  always  easy  to  keep  cool ! 

Here  is  a  plan  that  has  helped  me  out  of 
many  culinary  difficulties. 

In  my  cabinet  drawer  is  a  box  contain* 
ing  four  envelopes  marked  respectively 
summer,  winter,  spring,  fall.  In  each  en¬ 
velope  are  cards  containing  menu  sugges¬ 
tions  that  I  have  Lund  useful  for  culin¬ 
ary  emergencies  for  that  special  season. 

When  occasion  arises  it  requires  but  a 
moment  to  take  out  the  envelope  desired 


The  Popular  Smock 


Pattern  2690  is  a  most  fortunate  choice  for 
full  figures  because  of  its  neckline  and  general 
straight-line  effect.  It  works  up  especially  well 
in  plain  silk  crepe  trimmed  with  figured  crepe. 
It  cuts  in  sises  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust.  The  36-inch  size  takes  3yz  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  $4  yard  of  27  inch  con¬ 
trasting  material.  Price  13c. 

of  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 
Serve  with  cream. 

The  milk  adds  extra  food  value  to  this 
dish.  If  the  time  is  short  for  cooking 
rice  may  be  cooked  directly  over  the  fire 
in  a  reducea  quantity  of  zvater,  and  milk 
added  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  to  make 
the  dish  of  the  right  consistency.  If  rice 
is  to  be  used  as  a  vegetable  served  zvith 
butter  or  gravy,  the  sugar  should  be 
omitted. 

Rice  Soup 

One  cupful  of  rice,  six  cups  of  cold 
water,  one  small  onion,  one  green  pepper, 
one  teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley,  two  ctip- 


Some  Eggless  Recipes 

]\/[Y  grandmother  said  she  considered 
a  Woman  a  good  cook  if  she  could 
get  up  a  tasty  meal  with  what  she  had 
at  hand.  Now  that  eggs  are  scarce  and 
high  in  price,  here  are  two  things  you 
can  make  and  all  will  claim  them  delici¬ 
ous  and  you  don’t  need  an  egg. 

A  delicious  Salad  Dressing  Without , 
Eggs 

%  teaspoon  of  prepared  mixed  mustard 

2  level  teaspoons  of  cornstarch  mixed 
smooth  with  some  of  the  vinegar 

3  level  teaspoons  sugar 

3  tablespoons  of  vinegar 
Vt  cup  of  sour  cream 
1  tablespoon  butter 

Cook  all  together  until  thick  enough. 
This  dressing  is  very  simple  to  make 
and  is  quickly  cooked.  It  is  especially 
desirable  on  vegetable  salads. — C.  W. 

W. 

Pumpkin  Pie  Without  Eggs 

Cut  your  pumpkin  in  small  pieces  and 
cook  in  a  small  amount  of  water  until 
done.  Then  pour  it  into  a  colander  and 
let  drain  one-half  hour  before  mashing 
through  it.  When  it  is  well  mashed 
add  to  quantity  for  each  pie  teaspoon 
of  mace,  1  teaspoon  butter,  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon,  /4  teaspoon  of  pastry 
spice,  1  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  and 
sweeten  the  ingredients  well.  Add  suf¬ 
ficient  milk — about  J4  cup  for  each  pie. 

I  always  bake  my  crust  first  and  if 
pie  is  firm  enough,  you  will  never  have 
a  soggy  crust. — C.  W.  W. 

If  you  have  a  ricer,  we  find  it  much 
quicker  to  use  than  a  colander.  We  find 
further  that  more  milk  may  be  needed  than 
the  recipe  calls  for.  If  the  “punkin”  is  of 
a  dry  variety,  l  cup  of  milk  can  be  used 
for  a  medium  size  pie. 


Emergency  Meals 

PROBABLY  no  housekeeper  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover  why  the  unex¬ 
pected  seems  always  to  happen  at  the  most 
inopportune  time.  Why,  for  instance,  un¬ 
expected  guests,  ten  times  out  of  a  dozen, 
arrive  the  day  the  bread  supply  is  short 
or  when  there  is  no  dessert 


Pattern  2688,  originally  an  artist’s  smock,  & 
proving  just  as  useful  for  office  and  home  wear s, 
Made  in  pastel  colors,  of  sateen,  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth,  gingham,  or  cretonne,  this  smock  ts  not 
only  most  attractive,  but  practical  as  well.  J-t  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  takes  3n  yard* 
yf  36-inch  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  new  spring  fashion  books. 
Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


and  glance  through  its  contents  until  som<l 
desired  idea  is  discovered. 

A  large  number  of  emergency  ideas  are 
not  necessary  as  they  will  not  be  repeated 
frequently  enough  to  become  monotonous. 
Quick  breads  are  attractive  but  easily  pre¬ 
pared  desserts  are  usually  in  greatest  de¬ 
mand.  I  find  that  hot  breads  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  sour  milk  with  cream  for  shoi  t- 
ening  are  prepared  more  quickly  than 
when  shortening  must  be  mixed  with  the 
flour.  Meat  and  meat-substitutes  are  an¬ 
other  necessity. 

My  first  act,  now  becomes  automatic, 
when  I  see  the  approach  of  an  emergency 
demand  is  to  close  the  oven-door.  Almost 
invariably  that  hot  oven  is  a  boon  befor« 
•the  meal  is  ready. — Alice  Margaret  Ash¬ 
ton. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  10,  1925 


Does  the  Shoe  Pinch? 

Good  Health  and,  Therefore,  Some  Happiness  Matf  Be  Involved 
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A  A  ANY  an  otherwise  happy  affair  has 
Ahad  some  of  its  joy  spoiled  because 
some  article  of  clothing  was  too  tight  or 
too  loose  or  kept  falling  out  of  place. 

As  a  child  I  wore  my  hair  in  braids  and 
before  I  could  manage  them  myself  some 
of  my  elders  had  to  put  them  up  for  me. 
I  remember  distinctly  how  I  hated  having 
anyone  but  my  mother  perform  this  cere¬ 
mony,  for  somehow,  the  ribbon  was  never 
tied  to  stay  or  ends  of  hair  would  creep 
out  of  the  braid.  Many  a  game  was  half 
spoiled  because  I  had  to  stop  to  harness 
those  flying  braids  or  to  do  the  whole 
job  over  again. 

Almost  any  grown  person  can  recall,  as 
I  do,  how  shoes  that  pinched  or  dresses 
too  tight  in  the  belt  (which  are  put  of 
style,  thank  goodness)  were  even  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  my  hair  ever  was.  Cloth¬ 
ing  which  fits  too  closely  is  a  real  menace 
to  health.  Even  a  stocking  which  is  too 
short  may  turn  the  toes  under  or  cramp 
the  foot  until  permanent  trouble  results. 

Many  a  woman  right  now  has,  difficulty 
doing  a  day’s  baking  or  cleaning  or  other 
job  requiring  her  to  stand  several  hours 
because  as  a  child  she  wore  shoes  which 
did  not  fit.  Fortunately  nowadays  shoes 
are  manufactured  to  confirm  with  the  lines 
of  the  foot,  either  child  or  adult,  and  it 
is  not  as  difficult  to  find  them  in  stock  as 
i;  was  twenty  years  ago. 

In  fact  there  have  been  few  times  in 
history  when  women  and  children  could 
be  so  beautifully  dressed  and,  at  the  same 
time  be  dressed  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  health.  We  hear  of  the  '‘good 
old  days”  when  women  were  modest  and 
wore  long  skirts  and  many  of  them.  But 
those  skirts  were  heavy  and  their  weight 
was  suspended  from  a  part  of  the  body 
least  able  to  support  it — the  waist.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  weight  of  clothing  is  hung  mainly 
from  the  shoulders,  a,  bony  structure  de¬ 
signed  for  burden  bearing. 

In  those  same  days  of  long,  heavy  skirts, 
stiffly-boned  corsets  w'hich  pinched  the 
waist  were  in  style.  Try  putting  them  on 
some  of  our  younger  women  today  and 
see  what  happens.  One  theater  manager 
tried  it  with  his  chorus  who  had  to  appear 
in  old-fashioned  costume,  and  the  girls 
told  him  they’d  rather  lose  the  job  than 
wear  those  corsets.  They  said  they  could 
not  breathe. 

As  to  the  matter  of  hair,  there  is  no 
(doubt  that  the  one-time  powdered  pompa¬ 
dour  was  becoming  to  most  faces  because 
it  softened  harsh  lines.  But  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  “rats”,  the  heavy  knobs  or 
masses,  of  hair  and  powder  (when  it  was 
used  in  the  hair)  were  not  nearly  so  sani¬ 
tary  or  healthful — or  comfortable — as  the 
present  day  short  hair. 

For  there  is  a  distinct  relation  between 
clothing  and  health  which  applies  from  to 
top  of  one’s  head  to  the  tip  of  one’s  toes 
and  from  the  beginning  of  fife  until  we 
reach  that  place  where  clothes  or  other 
earthly  matters  need  no  longer  disturb  us. 


gflls;  dear,  open  eyes;  firm  flesh,  not 
flabby;  shiny  scales  which  do  not  curl  and 
come  off  easily. 

If  the  fish  has  been  frozen,  put  it  into 
cold  water  until  the  frost  is  out,  then  use 
just  as  though  it  were  fresh  fish. 

Since  fish  is  not  of  itself  highly  flavored, 
it  should  have  served  with  it  a  sauce,  or 
vegetables  which  afford  flavor.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  ever-present  slice  of  lemon 
when  fish  is  served  at  public  eating  places. 
1  omato  ketchup  or  other  tomato  sauces 
are  equally  good. 


The  “Let’s  Pretend’’  Game 

TENURING  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  there  are  days  when  school  or 
outdoors  are  impossible  for  many  children. 
Then  is  the  time  for  a  “Let’s  Pretend” 
game. 

All  games  of  that  sort  in  our  house  are 
centered  round  an  old  leather  valise  of 
dad’s.  Too  shabby  for  traveling,  it  is 
kept  well  stocked  for  the  children  and 
no  matter  what  sort  of  character  the 
children  may  assume,  it  is  a  wonder  if 
they  don’t  find  something  for  the  old 
valise  to  do. 

As  mailman  or  doctor,  nurse  or  mis 
sionary,  storeman  or  packman,  having  a 
picnic  in  the  woods  or  hunting  wild  ani- 


Are  You  Afraid  of  Goiter? 

^WHITER  may  be  prevented  by  a  liberal 
use  of  fish  in  the  diet.  Many  special¬ 
ists  in  food  have  made  this  statement  and 
give  as  their  reason  the  fact  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  fish  abounds  in  the  diet  goiter 
is  very  rare.  In  sections  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  where  fish  is  little  used  exists  a  so- 
called  “goiter  belt.” 

Lack  of  iodine  in  the  body  is  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  goiter  and  since  salt¬ 
water  fish  abounds  in  iodine,  their  use  is 
recommended  as  a  preventative.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  feature  of  fish  as  a  food,  the 
practice  is  a  wholesome  one  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  fish  may  be  used  by 
the  body. 

But  one  should  know  how  to  select  fresh 
fish  in  order  to  avoid  any  dangers  from 
fish  which  lias  passed  its  original  state  of 
harmless  innocence.  Fish  is  particularly 
hable  to  changes  which  affect  it  unfavor¬ 
ably.  But  there  will  be  no  mistake  if  the 
following  points  are  kept  in  mind  when 
*«oosing  fish;  fresh  fish  have  bright  red 


And  here  Is  a  dress  for  the  little  tot 
E  324-4  that  can  be  painted  or  embroidered. 
The  material  is  chambray  and  can  be  had 
In  light  green  or  blue.  The  dress  of  the 
figure  is  in  pale  pink,  with  dots  of  a  darker 
shade.  Flowers  are  two  shades  of  blue, 
and  the  sunbonnet  in  the  darker  shade. 
Edges  of  the  garment  and  a  double  line 
above  the  hem  are  run  in  black  darning 
stitch.  Blue  or  green  chambray  stamped 
with  embroidery  design  and  cutting  outline 
for  dress  2  to  4  years  with  floss  to  em¬ 
broider  $1.00. 


mals  in  each  instance  they  usually  need 
to  bring  in  the  bag. 

When  things  are  condemned  as  use¬ 
less  in  the  house,  before  I  finally  put 
them  in  the  fire,  I  ask  myself  would 
they  do  for  the  play  bag.  In  it  are  kept 
a  selection  of  postcards,  letters  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  circulars,  old  seed  catalogues, 
a  few  magazines,  small  tin  and  card¬ 
board  boxes,  small  tin  and  wooden  toys, 
odds  and  ends  of  bright  colored  rags  and 
pieces  of  clothing.  Small  pieces  of 
brown  paper  and  string  are  also  useful 
for  making  up  parcels. 

Everything  must  be  put  back  again 
tidily  when  the  game  is  over. 

I  make  it  a  point  not  to  interfere  in 
these  games  or  seem  to  notice  what  is 
going  on.  If  left  to  themselves,  it  is 
wonderful  what  ingenuity  they  jlisplay, 
but  when  grownups  take  a  hand  they 
become  self-conscious  and  the  game  is 
spoilt. — Mrs.  T.  T. 


A  Pathfinder  for  the  Children 

IT  is  not  a  good  idea  to  leave  a  house 
locked  when  children  are  away  from 
home.  It  will  give  them  an  excuse  to  go 
to  the  neighbors  or  dilly-dally  home  from 
school.  We  have  a  black-board  on  a 
cupboard  door  which  can  be  read  through 
the  kitchen  window.  This  blackboard  is 
made  from  cloth  and  painted  and  tacked 
cm  an  ordinary  curtain  stick  cut  down  to 


the  desired  width.  It  is  run  up  out  of 
sight  when  not  in  use.  If  kept  down  all 
the  time  the  family  would  become  used 
to  it.  Chalk  and  eraser  are  in  a  box  in¬ 
side  the  cupbon 

My  two  boys  are  in  High  School  and 
often  come  home  at  noon.  If  I  take  baby 
and  walk  two  miles  to  the  Electric  cars 
a  message  tells  one  of  them  to  meet  me 
on  a  certain  car  with  the  team.  When 
father  is  in  the  field  another  message  in¬ 
forms  them  what  he  wants  them  to  do  or 
if  I  am  there  with  him  a  message  will  no 
doubt  tell  the  boys  that  their  lunch  can 
be  found  in  the  Fireless  Cooker.  Com¬ 
mon  ordinary  notes  are  overlooked  or  for¬ 
gotten  and  give  children  a  chance  to  say 
“the  house  was  locked.”  Try  a  black¬ 
board  if  there  are  growing  children  in 
your  home. — W.  E.  H. 


Don’t  make  your  broom  stand  on  its  feet 
all  day.  When  it’s  not  in  use,  hang  it  up 
and  take  the  weight  off  the  straws. 


Why  let  another  day  go 
by  without  Fels- Naptha’s 
extra  help  I 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap,  in  any  form! 

Cleans  more  easily,  more 
quickly !  Safely,  too ! 

Isn’t  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week — this  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha? 

Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


******- 


COLT 
LIGHT 
IS 

sunlight; 


SAFEST 
AND  BEST 
BY  TEST 


Daylight  after  Dark 


Perhaps  you’ve  visited  a 
friend  who  owns  a  Colt 
Light  Plant.  If  you  have, 
you  know  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  convenience  it  is.  Per¬ 
haps  you’ve  wanted  a  Colt 
Plant  in  your  own  home — 
but  have  never  bought  one 
because  you  didn’t  think  you 
could  afford  it. 

The  truth  is  that  Colt 
Light  actually  pays  for  it¬ 
self!  For  if  you  own  a 
Colt  Plant,  you  can  spend 
every  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
field.  You  don’t  have  to 
quit  work  before  dark  to 
milk  and  feed  up.  You  know 
that  with  your  Colt  barn 
light,  you  can  do  all  your 
odd  jobs  as  easily  after  dark 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
You  know  that  Colt  Light 
pays  for  itself  because  of  the 
extra  hours  you  can  spend 
with  your  crops. 

And  think  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  your  whole  family  will 
have — with  Colt  Light  in 
the  home!  Your  wife  can 
iron  with  the  Colt  Iron  and 
stay  cool  even  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  She  has  no  dirty  oil 


The  sate  of  Colt  Light  offers 
a  great  opportunity  for  the 
ambitious  farm-trained  man. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


lamps  to  bother  with.  She 
can  always  get  a  quick  meal 
with  the  Colt  Hot  Plate. 
Your  children  will  enjoy; 
studying,  and  you  will  en¬ 
joy  reading  at  night — for 
Colt  Light  does  not  strain 
the  eyes.  Your  wife  and 
daughters  can  easily  see  to 
sew.  > 

Scientific  tests  prove  that 
Colt  Light  is  practically  sun¬ 
light.  It  is  made  by  Union 
Carbide  Gas.  On  the  aver- 
age  farm  two  or  three  fill¬ 
ings  of  Union  Carbide  a  year 
give  plenty  of  Colt  Light,  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  dollars. 

Colt  Light  Plants  are 
priced  very  moderately  — . 
and  payments  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  long  period 
if  you  own  your  farm. 

Get  in  touch  with  our 
nearest  branch  office  today! 
Write  for  free  booklet, 
“Safest  and  Best  by  Test." 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  .  -  .  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester  N.  Y.  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  III.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  &.  Market  St*. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  8i  Brannan  St*. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  arc  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  ana 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  V.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  styie  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  oi 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  V/ ANTED 


r  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 

t>ook  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
jire  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

*  AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Manv  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  S1IIRTS,  S66  Broadway, 
New  York. 

.  _ L. 

WANTED — Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto- 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

EARN  $8.00  per  barrel  selling  Quality  Oils 
and  Grease  direct  to  automobile  and  tractor  own¬ 
ers,  garages  and  stores,  in  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  We  pay  you  each  week.  All  products 

fuaranteed  by  a  40-year-old  company.  MANU- 
ACTURERS  OIL  &  GREASE  CO.,  Dept.  6, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CATTLE 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN — A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
k  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISH  KILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  week  old,  richly  bred.  Reduced 
prices.  Accredited.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

GRADE  COWS  Tested.  Untested.  All 
dairy  Breeds.  Fine  young  Guernseys  a 
Specialty.  F'rom  100  to  300  head.  Telephone  me 
collect.  E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart,  N.  Y„  Dela¬ 
ware  County. 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS, 
all  Glenside  breeding,  will  make  fine  foundation 
stock.  Loraine  Clay,  calved  February  25,  1925, 
bred  July  17,  1925;  Wanetta  Clay,  calved  De¬ 
cember  28,  1924,  bred  March  11,  1926;  General 
Silver  Clay,  calved  January  21,  1926.  These 
heifers  are  full  sisters,  exactly  matched,  and 
and  grand  daughters  of  the  World’s  heaviest  bull, 
both  bred  to  a  Glenside  bull,  $425  takes  the  trio. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  heifer  from 
'cl  herd,  age,  one  year  on  April  11.  Write 
' ; r.  W.  LEVAN,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Catawissa, 

Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 30  high  grade  tuberculin  tested 
Guernsey  heifers.  Bred  to  freshen  next  fall. 
GEORGE  W.  MOSELEY,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calf, 
Clav  breeding  both  sides.  Nothing  better.  Write 
for' particulars.  JOHN  COMPTON,  Middleport, 
N.  Y.  


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BABY  CHICKS — Cut  prices.  Illustrated 

booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  egg  strain  pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels,  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  eight 
weeks  old  pullets.  Government  tested  and  proven 
layers.  If  you  want  the  best  for  the  money  we 
have  it.  Big  English  Leghorns;  Tom  Barrows 
Winning  Wyandottes;  original  non-broodyreds; 
original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog.  Free  bulle¬ 
tins  tell  how  to  make  money  with  poultry.  MOR¬ 
RIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ORDER  PIELL  BROS.  White  Leghorns,  16c — 
Barred  Rocks,  17c  lots  of  100.  Today.  Breed, 
Hatched  and  priced  right.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  A  Free.  PIELL  BROS.,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Marcy  and  Bunt¬ 
ing  strains.  Bred  for  quality,  type  and  production. 
Eggs  $5  for  15.  80%  hatchability  guaranteed. 

H.  LURENA  HELLINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  I. 

BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out  of 
best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $3  per  setting. 
H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1.  Box  151,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS — At  fair  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Gaints.  Write  for  circular  and  price  .ist.  ('HAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BABY’  CHICKS— White  and  Brown  Leghorn, 
11c.  Free  circular.  MISS  BARBARA  C. 
BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  Dept.  K. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


POINTERS— Best  possible  breedir.v.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hunters.  Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  Reg¬ 
istered.  Prices  from  $25  to  $125.  R.  L. 
I  UNMAN,  Oneida,  N.  Y. _ 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES — 2  months  old, 

blacks  and  reds,  reasonable,  eligible.  Sired  by 
prize  winning  black  at  State  Fair.  DR.  A. 
WOODEN,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 

pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 

Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y . 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Working 

dogs  Intelligence  with  ability  to  drive.  Grit 
with  courage.  Spunk  with  willingness.  YV.  \\ . 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  for  sale.  Nat- 
ural  heel  drivers,  twelve  weeks,  $5  and  $7. 
CLAYTON  WOLCOTT,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  and  Collie  puppies.  AR' 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


TWO  YOUNG  COONHOUNDS,  $20.  One 

trained  silent  trailer,  gour  years  old,  $50.  Liberal 
trial.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  NEY  ROW- 
LEY’,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  raised  puppies.  Blue  tick¬ 

ed  Collie  Shepards;  also  Welsh  and  English 
Shepards.  KATHRYNE  HOGOBOOM,  Barn- 
bridge,  N.  Y .,  R.  D.  3. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  strain  direct.  Hatch 

ing  eggs  from  heavy  laying  hens,  $6  per  *  JO 
NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y’. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  special  pens  of  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Orpingtons,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  ducks,  15-$1.50,  30- 
$2.75,  50-$4.  Cockerels  at  $4.  Buff  Cochin  eggs, 
13-$3;  cockerels,  $5.  VANS  VARIETY  POUL¬ 
TRY  PLANT,  North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y. 

MONEY  MAKERS:  Barred  Rocks,  White  and 
Golden  Wyandot  Cockerels.  Big  lusty  fellows. 
Embden,  Toulouse,  African,  Chinese  Geese,  Mus- 
covey,  Runner,  Pekin,  Buff  Ducks.  Best  quality, 
raesonable  prices.  Day  old  Chicks.  Established 
forty  years.  Catalog.  CHARLES  McCLAVE, 
New  London,  Ohio. 

WHITE  HOLLAND,  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys, 
healthy  breeders.  Fifty  laying  Ancona,  laying 
Hens,  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Day  old  Chicks. 
CHARLES  McCLAVE,  New  London,  Ohio. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa.  * 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Price  list  of  quality  stock  on  request. 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HOLLYWOOD  hatching  eggs.  Every 
hen  we  have  came  direct  from  Hollywood 
Washington.  Look  up  our  records  at  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Eggs,  $8  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  baby  chicks.  Circular.  BARNE’S 
HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks  and  mixed,  9c  and 
up.  Full  count.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  All 
good  livelv  chix  of  Free  Range  stock.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns— 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 

heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

KA1ILERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLER  AND  SON, 
llughesville,  Penna. 

S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful— vigorous — healtfiy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range— tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Barred  and  Partridge 
Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Mottled  Houdans,  State 
Fair  Winners,  $2  for  15;  $10  per  100.  FRED 
II.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHIX— From  successful  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farm.  Lord  Strain.  Bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  white  eggs.  Real  quality.  $20  per 
hundred.  S.  KLEIN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

CLARKS  BETTER  GRADE  accredited  chicks. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARK’S  POULTRY ,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  ducks,  $3; 
eggs,  $2  per  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK, 
Mattituck,  N. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
hatching  eggs,  $2  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  AL¬ 
BERT  TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Wild  geese, 
Ducks,  Swans,  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  pigeons. 
Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circular.  JOHN 
HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25, 
50  and  100  chicks;  Reds,  $4,  $7.50.  $14;  White 
Leghorns,  $3.75.  $7,  $13;  Rocks,  $4,  $7.50,  $14, 
heavy  mixed,  $3.25,  $6,  $11;  light  mixed,  $_.75, 
$5,  $9.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circular.  W 
A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  Ducks— Wild  Mallard, 
White  Muscovy,  12,  $3;  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wh.  Face  Black  Spanish,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (By¬ 
ron  Pepper  Strain),  15,  $2.  GREEN  LAWN 
FARM,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


SPECKLED  SUSSEX  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $2  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILBUR  WHEELER,  West  Center,  Elmira,  N. 
Y. 


25  Y’EARS  ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns 
only.  Big  hens,  eggs  $2,  15,  postpaid.  Cockerels. 
FI.  LAMSON,  Cameron,  N.  Y’. 


ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous  Red 
Cherry  strain.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and 
baby  chicks.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalus- 
ing,  Pa. 


10  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  turkey  eggs, 
from  matured,  healthy,,  free  range  hens,  $5.  Or¬ 
der  early.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


HORNING’S  T49  EGG  Bourbon  Reds.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Carden’s  F'irst  Prize  Winners.  1  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  mating  list  ready.  FLONA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S— Pure 
bred,  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Va. 


PARDEE’S  Perfect  Pekin  Ducklings,  and 
eggs.  Catalogue.  Prices  greatly  reduced.  ROY’ 
PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Embden  goose 
eggs,  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Mus¬ 
covy  duck  eggs,  $1.25  per  11;  Jersey  Black  Giant 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  R.  II.  ZAHNISER,  Mercer, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkey 
eggs,  50c  each.  Parks  Strain  Barred  Rock  hens 
eggs,  100,  $5;  15,  $1.50.  Postpaid.  MRS.  D.  J. 
WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WRITE  F’OR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “How  to 
Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  telling  about  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  which  recently  helped  to  make 
World’s  Record.  EMPIRE  MILKING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  INC.,  79  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y- _ _ 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAIMES  E. 
DANTE,  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY,  direct 
from  growers.  Carlots  only.  Inspection  allowed. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi. 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs, 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 

STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  GUARANTEED. 
Chewing  five  pounds  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  SMOKING; 
10-$1.50.  PIPE  FREE.!  Pay  when  received. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO— five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twenty, 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS  OF  KY.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Postage  Stamps  ou 
letters  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE, 
Brightwood,  Mass. 

FREE:  A  beautiful  enlargement  5x7  inches 
given  with  your  first  developing  and  printing 
order  of  any  size  6  exposure  film  for  25c  in 
coin.  America’s  finest  photo  finishing.  PFIOTO- 
GRAM  LABORATORIES,  Box  185,  Newark, 
N.  J.  _ 

ANY  GRANGE,  Lodge  or  person  can  get  a 
cheap,  sure,  nonpoisonous  remedy  for  cucumber 
bugs.  Only  one  application  needed.  Send  $1  for 
information.  Box  370,  c|o  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

DE  LAVAL  MILK  CLARIFIER,  1000  pounds 
capacity,  nearly  new,  for  milk  dealers,  greatly  im¬ 
proves  milk  quality;  half  price.  Guaranteed.  New 
Milk  Scales  $4.50.  THOS.  FITZGERALD,  West 
Swauzey,  N.  H. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J.  - 

FOR  SALE — Noiseless  typewriter  price 
$25.00.  Typewriters  Bought.  All  makes  in  stock. 
GILBERT  TERRELL,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Maplcnut  Fudge,  75c  lb.  All 
maple  products.  Price  list  free.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE— Schwalge  Smith  Incubator,  little 
used,  perfect  condition,  800  egg.  KENNARD 
CARPENTER,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS.  Eggs, 
$2,  15;  $10,  100.  Won  first  third  cockerel,  second 
pullet,  three  entries,  Peekskill,  1925.  H.  D. 
PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Yr. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  lay,  weigh 
and  pay.  Unexcelled  for  utility  and  beauty. 
Eggs,  $3.50  and  $2—15.  H.  L.  GRISWOLD, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


PRINTING,  POSTPAID— Save  10-50%.  Sta¬ 

tionery,  cards,  tags,  butter  wrappers.  Particulars 
Free.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  \  er- 
mont.  _ 

250  GOOD  QUALITY  business  envelopes  or 

noteheads  $1.25,  both  $2.00,  250  return  envelopes 
$1.00  postpaid,  FANCHER  PRINTER,  Gilboa, 
N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  free  | 
range,  beautiful,  large  birds,  $5  for  10.  Order 
early.  GEORGE  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Send  postal  for  our  free  catalog  of  Standard- 
Bred  Poultry.  Address  CYCLE  HATCHER 
COMPANY,'  726  Philo  Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


PUREBRED  TOULOUSE  GEESE  eggs,  40c 
each.  Dark  Brahma  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Laying 
geese,  $5  each.  CARR  FARM,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  GIANT  EGGS  for  hatching.  Choice 
stock,  15  for  $2.  Delivered  parcel  post.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  $3.50.  FLORENCE  McNICKLE,  La- 
Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  eggs  and 
stock.  R.  E.  NOURSE,  Franklin,  N.  H. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 

trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Dept.  J., 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  


HELP  WANTED — I  am  a  single  man  and  a 
cripple.  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
man  with  small  family  who  can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  habits;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  enter  partnership  on  my  60  acre  farm. 
For  further  particulars  write  GEORGE  A.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Damascus,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man  at  once.  General  farm 

work,  dairy  15  cows,  milked  with  machine.  State 
wages;^_HUOH_JR_US^ELLj_GhenL_rL_Y;___ 

HONEY 

CLOVER— 5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  Buck- 

wheat,  $1;  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs. 
here  Dark  Clover,  $6.60;  Buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY — Pure,  fine  quality 

product.  60-lb.  can,  $6  Postpaid  2  zones.  Express 
collect,  $5.  WILLIAM  H.  WOLFORD,  Scho- 
harie,  N.  Y, 

HORSES 

FISTULA— Horses  Cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 

until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 


CORO DON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
_ WANTAGI-I,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. _ . 

BUSINESS"  land”  HOME  and  INDUS- 

TRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Henderson  Coun¬ 
ty  is  one  of  the  best  located  counties  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  The  Santa  Fe  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  R^”* 
roads  with  double  tracks  connect  Chicago  wittt 
the  great  west,  also  the  Illinois  Power  &  Eigfit 
Co.  crosses  Henderson  County  between  these  two 
systems.  Our  County  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  The  Mississippi  River,  and  an  ideal  place 
for  summer  homes.  Our  soil  is  adapted  to  grow¬ 
ing  any  of  Illinois  products.  E.  C.  LEYVxa, 
Media,  Ill. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  Descriptions,  price* 

free.  Say  what  you  want  and  where.  HOMis- 
SEEKER,  Ogema,  Minn. _ _ _ . 

— WANTED  TO  BUY — Small  tract  of  land  or 

farm,  20-50  acres,  in  Fairfield  or  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty,  Conn.  Preferably  within  25  or  30  miles  ot 
Ixmg  Island  Sound.  Purchaser  wishes  to  make 
this  into  summer  camp  for  private  family.  J  bere- 
fore,  wooded  land  or  hills  are  assets  rather  tnan 
liabilities.  Write  stating  size  of  property,  loca¬ 
tion,  whether  there  are  any  buildings  on  property, 
and  price.  Adress  Box  369,  c|o  American  Agri- 
culturist.  -- - 

TWO  fine  50  acre  farms  adjoining.  Near  vil¬ 

lage,  school,  grade  A  market.  Good  land,  pro¬ 
ducing  bumper  crops;  woods;  fruit;  never  tai  s 
water  supply;  two  good  houses;  good  barns  w 
concrete  floors;  silo;  other  good  buildings, 
painted;  10  choice  cows;  poultry;  team;  nu* 
equipment.  Sickness  forces  sale.  $55  takea 
extra  outfit  or  will  divide.  Very  liberal  terms.  I. 
E,  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ _ _ - 

'  135  ACRE  DAIRY  and  Product  Farm;  ha.rd- 

wood  and  hemlock  timber  lot;  good  set  of  buna 
ings;  ten  room  house;  furnace  heated;  all  aceiy 
lene  lighted;  well  watered;  near  good  school, 
churches,  milk  and  shipping  station.  A. 
FRANCIS,  McLean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 63-ACRE  FARM,  22-KUuS 

HOUSE,  furnished,  steam  heat,  a^'mProvem®”  J 
barn  44x60,  basement  stable,  1,000  ,iens/  in* 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  exceptional  baig 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sull-  Co.,  N.  r 

‘  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK  FARM,  8  acre*. 

7  room  house,  wagons,  tools,  building :  . 

gain  for  quick  sale.  Terms.  WM.  M.  EA1nw» 
Millville,  N.  J.,  Route  5.  / 


(23)  425 
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Service  Bureau 

What  Farmers  Think  ot  A.  A.  Insurance 


“Your  letter  and  check  for  $84.?8  at  hand, 
(drawn  by  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  same,  also  for  your  kind  wishes 
for  my  speedy  recovery.  While  not  pos¬ 
sessing  my  usual  amount  of  '  pep”  yet  I 
am  getting  there.  This  check  came  at  an 
opportune  time  for  it  has  enabled  me  to 
pay  my  hospital  and  doctor  bill,  leaving 
me  a  balance  of  about  $15.00.  So  you  can 
well  imagine  how  grateful  I  feel  to  you 
for  giving  one  of  your  subscribers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  out  the  policy.  The  en¬ 
closed  check  is  for  full  settlement  of  my 
claim  against  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company  whose  dealings 
with  me  have  been  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.” — J.  H. 
New  York. 

“I  received  your  kind  letter  with  check 
from  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  a  few  days  ago  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  same.  I 
wish  to  make  it  plain  through  your  paper 
that  the  North  American  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  good  and  pay  all  they  claim.  There 
has  been  a  lot  said  around  this  part  that 
the  company  was  not  good,  but  I  cannot 
say  enough  in  their  favor  and  will  have  a 
new  policy  when  the  old  one  expires.” — 
J.  Cummings,  Atwater,  New  York. 

TT  is  a  pleasure  to  get  letters  like  the 

above  for  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
‘  Old  Reliable”  is  continually  increasing  its 
real  help  to  our  people.  Every  mail  brings 
many  letters  like  these. 

Our  insurance  service  alone  is  a  real 
service  for  its  helps  when  help  is  most 
needed,  and  we  make  no  exaggerated 
claims  for  this  accident  policy  which  we 
furnish  to  our  readers  through  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
It  is  a  limited  policy  of  course,  for  a 
policy  covering  everything  would  cost 
many,  many  times  more  than  this  one  does, 
but  its  limitations  are  carefully  and  simply 
stated  in  the  policy  as  are  also  the  things 
which  it  does  cover. 

'.  hen  any  publication  or  its  agents  tries 
to  he  to  you  about  this  insurance  service 
or  anything  else  that  we  are  doing,  will 
you  remember  that  such  publication  is 
jealous  of  our  growing  service  to  you 
and  of  the  great  confidence  that  farm 
people  have  in  American  Agriculturist? 
Instead,  therefore,  of  trying  to  increase 
its  own  constructive  service,  it  follows  its 
general  policy  of  trying  to  tear  down  our 
work. 

"  he  North  American  Accident  Com¬ 
pany  will  do  exactly  as  it  promises  and 
American  Agriculturist  stands  back  of 
those  promises,  too.  We  make  no  profit 
in  this  insurance  beyond  the  necessary 
clerical,  postage  and  handling  expenses, 
but  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  give  you 
the  accident  insurance  protection  at  such 
a  low  price. 


great  audiences  and  grow  immensely  rich ! 
I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  not  sub¬ 
scribing  for  the  course  for  I  failed  to 
simply  because  I  did  not  have  the  five 
dollars.  All  such  schemes  of  auto-sugges¬ 
tion,  hypnotism,  psycho-analysis,  fortune¬ 
telling,  etc.,  advertised  to  be  taught  by 
correspondence  are  fakes,  and  if  we  could 
just  get  this  knowledge  to  our  readers 
what  a  lot  of  heartache  and  money  we 
could  savfe  them. 


Where  Is  She? 

YY/E  are  anxious  to  locate  the  present 
vv  whereabouts  of  a  Gertrude  or 
Florence  Unger.  If  any  one  can  help  as 
out  by  giving  us  the  desired  information, 
kindly  conimunicate  with  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  7ork  City. 


Post  Office  After  Song-  Sharks 

I  'IIE  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department  is  to 
be  highly  congratulated  for  driving 
out  of  business  a  big  fraud  known  as  the 
Equitable  Music  Corporation.  The  work 
of  the  Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York  City  in  getting  the 
facts  about  these  song  shark  operators 
should  also  be  highly  praised.  The  song 
shark  outfits  collected  nearly  $700,000  from 
amateur  writers  by  false  and  fraudulent 
pretenses.  This  is  the  third  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  big  song  shark  operations  which 
have  been  closed  in  New  York  recently. 

As  we  have  explained  before  in  these 
columns,  these  sharks  operate  by  getting 
people  to  submit  song  poems  and  then  by 
charging  fees  to  get  the  poems  published 
in  song  form.  Of  course,  the  poems  never 
are  published  or  if  they  are,  there  is  no 
sale  for  them  and  the  amateur  poet  or 
song-writer  loses  his  fee  besides  being 
disappointed. 


Have  You  Lost  a  "Watch? 

One  of  our  readers  writes  that  he  has 
found  a  watch  and  chain  attached  to  an  old 
Orange  Judd  Subscription  Membership 
tag,  number  310881.  Anyone  who  owns 
this  number  kindly  communicate  with  the 
Service  Bureau  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City  as  soon  as  possible. 


REAL  ESTATE 


VILLAGE  FARM — 308  acres,  all  level  land, 
stock  and  tools  or  just  farm,  7  miles  of  James¬ 
town,  New  York,  BOX  73,  Gerry,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -15654  acre  dairy  farm,  near 
Cherry  Creek,  New  York.  FRANK  J.  BUSII- 
NELL,  Owner,  Big  Rock,  Ill. 

TWO  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS 
— Extraordinary  land,  buildings,  water  and  trees. 
Want  to  retirel  Write  owner,  ELBERT  MIL¬ 
LER,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

APPI.E  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  354  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  ~  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  be 
safe  no  matter  what  the  market  does.  Write  for 
guaranteed  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS, 
Seed  Potato  Growers,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTIIAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Co.- 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  > . 

ALPHA  TWO  ROWED  BARLEY,  Cornellian 
and  Standwell  oats  from  Certified  and  Tested, 
seed.  CLARK  LIOAGLAND,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

EVERYBODY’S  FAVORITE  COLLECTION 
of  choice  fruit  trees.  2  Elberta  peach,  2  Earr-r 
Richmond  Cherry,  2  McIntosh  apple,  2  German 
prune,  2  Duchess  Dwarf  pear,  2  Delicious  Re<. 
apple — 12  trees,  2  and  3  yrs.  old,  5J4  to  6  fee., 
for  $3.  True  to  name,  guaranteed.  Delivery  for 
spring  planting.  Catalog  Free.  NICHOLS  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloon.- 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  31- 
page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varietier. 
Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow.  Contains 
30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD  GILLEN, 
Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  \ . 


FIFTY  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  Mixer 
colors  One-Dollar  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars  pe  • 
thousand,  Express  collect.  HOWARD  GIL- 
LETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


ALPHA  BARLEY  and  CORNELLIAN 
OATS:  Our  stock  meets  all  requirements  for 
Registered  Certified  seed,  the  highest  grade  .rec¬ 
ognized.  Write  for  general  farm  and  garden 
catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N. 
Y. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  M ANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  mature  hard  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  your  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefields.  Succession  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  parcel  post,  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000  to 
4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to  9000  at  $1.25 
per  1000.  10,000  and  over  at  $1.00  per  1000. 

Order  now.  Prompt  shipments,  first  class  plants. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certified  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties,  including  Redpatc. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falk, 
N.  Y. 

SEED  OATS — Recleaned-grown  by  us,  yield¬ 
ing  54  bu.  to  the  acre— $1.00  per  bushel.  GRIF¬ 
FIN  FARMS— Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y 


60  MIXED,  BLOOMING  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
;?r  fj-  Postage  prepaid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
H.  M.  BARRETT  &  SON,  Hightsotwn,  N.  J, 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  to 

transplant  or  pot.  Tomatoes— Earliana,  Bonn; 
Best,  John  Baer,  Jewel,  Stone,  Ponderosa,  Dwar" 
Stone  and  Matchless,  $3  per  1,000.  Peppers— 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Long  Cayenne  and  Sup- 
nybrook  $3  per  1,000.  Cabbage— Early  Jerse'- 
Wakeheld  and  Copenhagen  Market,  $3  per  1,00't 
Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Im¬ 
proved,  $5  per  1,000.  Cauliflower— Early  Snow¬ 
ball,  $5  per  1,000.  A1  prepaid  by  parcel  post. 
Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


DAHLIA  COLLECTION  No.  1,  twelve  tub¬ 

ers  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  Collection  Ne. 
2,  twenty  tubers;  three  each.  Shows,  Decorative^. 
Peonies,  Cactus,  Pompons,  Collarettes,  two  others 
labeled,  no  two  alike.  $4,  Send  for  free  cat<*- 
log.  Over  350  standard  and  newer  varieties. 
MRS.  MURRY  M.  MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialis., 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS, 

shrubs  and  trees.  Hardy,  northern  grown  stock 
from  the  center  of  League  territory.  Repeated 
?,™?rs  ,and  testimonials  from  League  members. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  wants.  Special  prices 
on  many  items.  WHARTON  VALLEY  NUR. 
SERIES,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


Our  Work  For  January 


Courses  in  “Creative  Energy’ *  „  During  the  month  of  January,  our 

Service  Bureau  answered  523  letters  of 
our  subscribers  and  adjusted  claims 
amounting  to  $527.46. 


Here  is  some  ‘dope’  which  seems  to  be 
flooding  this  section.  Look  It  over  and 
comment  on  it  in  your  columns.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  secure  the  names  of  us 
farmers.”—  B.B.,  New,  York. 

jpHE  “dope”  enclosed  was  some  very 
elaborate  and  cunningly  written  litera- 
tme  proposing  to  sell  “a  complete  finish¬ 
ing  course”  by  correspondence  in  the  Auto- 
Science  System  of  Living  and  Suggestive 
Therapeutics.  The  price  asked  is  $30  cash 
or  $35  on  time.  In  order  to  show  you  the 
foolishness  of  this  we  quote  from  the 
literature — “You  have  a  mechanism  that  is 
tremendously  finer,  consequently  you  have 
R  broader  scope  in  the  field  of '  Creative 
Energy  than  any  man-made  machine  ever 
invented  and  the  enclosed  circular  will  tell 
you  some  of  the  possibilities.” 

Nothing  very  definite  is  said  in  the 
*bole  letter;  just  enough  to  lead  the  vic- 
tini  01J  so  that  he  will  send  in  his  money 
and  sign  up  for  a  course  that  he  cannot 
back  out  of.  The  general  idea  is  that  the 
course  will  teach  you  to  broadcast  your 
‘noughts  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
lafiio  broadcasting  station  puts  programs 
0n  the  air.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing  is 
nonsensical,  yet  the  sharks  with  schemes 
,e  these  are  constantly  getting  rich  out 
Poor  people’s  savings. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  he  used  to 

llOUrS  readin®  florid  “literature” 
•bout  correspondence  courses  in  hypno- 
hsm.  .  According  to  this,  if  you  would 
Jld  *n  Hve  dollars  the  correspondence 
-'i°ol  would  tell  you  how  to  hypnotize 


DANISH  BILLHEAD  from  our  strong,  high 
germinating  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  ton¬ 
nage  of  excellent  storage  cabbage.  Home  grown, 
disease  treated  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED 
FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Why  They  Like  A.  A. 

“Evidently  your  Service  Bureau  did 
some  good.  I  have  a  check  for  $6.10  in 
settlement  of  the  claim.”— Mrs.  E.  F., 
New  York. 


“I  have  received  my  money  from  the 
company  and  I  am  thanking  you  very  much 
for  helping  me  to  get  it.  I’m  sure  that  I 
would  have  never  gotten  it  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  good  old  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Thanking  you  ag&in  very  much 
and  sending  you  the  best  of  wishes,  I  am.” 
— Mrs.  M.  W.,  New  York. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

KODAK  FINISHING.  Trial  offer.  Any  size 
film  developed  for  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  5x7 
enlargement  in  handsome  mount  25c.  Overnight 
service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 

com  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. 

SEND  $1  FOR  15  BEAUTIFUL  hand  painted 

Easto  or  Birthday  Greeting  Cards.  Mrs.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  R.  D,  2,  Belmar,  y,  J, 

PATCHWORK  Send  $1.00  for  I8  Different 

Patterns  of  Quarter  Yards,  Best  Quality  Per- 
cales  all  Bright  Patterns.  PATCHWORK  CO., 

BASKETRY  MATERIALS— 65-Page  Catalog 

and  directions  15c.  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases, 
chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing, 
wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tool's 
dyes.  LOUIS  STOUGHTON  DRAKE,  INC., 
22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES — Hill  selected  and  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxtou, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y, 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS — Cornellian  Oats,  Well’s  Red 
Kidney  Beans,  No.  9  potatoes.  All  college  in¬ 
spected  and  certified.  Insure  against  low  returns 
next  fall  by  using  these  good  seeds.  Wrife  lor 
prices.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 


.  CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON  nail 
N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS — 25 
Million  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  Succes- 
Ball  head  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 

Tostpatd.  Express  Charges  Collect  10,000, 
$lu.00.  Golden  Acre  $3.00  thousand  Cash, 
x  rompt  shipments,  good  order  delivery  guar- 

r’rJwl,  Jn0IJN  refunded.  J.  P.-COUNCILL 
COMPANY,  Franklm,  Va. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  lead¬ 

ing  varieties,  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Postpaid  100 
-30c;  300-75c;  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  Not  pre¬ 
paid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000-$8.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

~GREEN  WARTED  Hubbard  Squash  seed 

from  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Seed  selection 
years-  Price  attractive.  A.  D. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  County  Surecrop  or 

sweepstakes  Best  for  crib  or  silo,  bushel,  $2.50. 

PaM  on  25  bushel  lots.  PLEASANT- 
V1LVV,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High 

yielding  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder 
and  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fill- 
more,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

$-.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY 
Georgetown,  Del. 


COLLEGE  INSPECTED  certified  russets  and 

ioanco  number  nine_  seed  potatoes,  high  yielding, 
practically  disease  free.  Take  no  chances  with 
poor  seed.  Alpha  two  rowed  barley  ninety-five 
percent  germination.'  Write  today.  Prices  will 
surprise  you.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES — Certified  Cobblers 

and  Russets— “Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  bv 
Jew  i  ork  Slate  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
m  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
numper  ^erop,_  write.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

—Ready  now.-  Copenhagen  Market  and  Wake, 
field  Cabbage,  transplanted  and  well  hardened. 
$8  per  1,000.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  trans. 
planted,  $8  per  1,000.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


•  J^SK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  of  Roses,  Glad. 

lolus.  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Perennial  Plants,  Vines, 
Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees.  Send  $1  for  3  Roses 
our  selection.  PLEASANT  VIEW  GARDENS. 
Dansville,  New  York. 


BEANS  AND  POTATOES— Choice  seed  stock 

certified  Wells’  Red  Kidney  Beans,  Green  Moun* 
tam  Potatoes.  Write  for  sample  and  prices  F- 
F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


DI SEA.SE  free  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp- 

beriy  Plants,  well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES:  Russet  Rural  certified  and 

selected  stock  with-  ten  years  intensive  breeding. 
THE  TRQSS  FARM.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 


POTATOES — Cobbler,  Enormous,  Ohio,  Heavy¬ 

weight,  Spaulding,  others.  CHARLES  FORD. 
Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CTETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  801  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SWINE 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE.  Address  ROCK- 
WATER  FARM.  R.  D.  3,  1  fjllsdale.  New  York: 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  World’s  Grand 

Unatnpion  otrain,  10  weeks  old,  either  sex  $12 
with  pedigree.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middle! 
sex,  jn  .  y , 


FOR  SALE— Registered  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  $10  at  6 

?wTkrJ-o  Boar.  3  months,  $20. 

JLL1LS  GORDON,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


1 

How  One  Crop  paid  the  cost  of  draining 
20  acres 

It  cost  H.  M.  of  Otoe  County,  Nebraska, 

$520  to  tile  drain  a  20  acre  field.  Before 
draining,  the  field  was  under  water  so  much 
o^  the  time  that  it  was  scarcely  fit  for  pas-, 
ture  land.  But  the  first  year  after  the  tile 
was  laid \  the  field  pt'oduced  a  crop  of  corn  that 
paid  the  etitire  draining  bill. 


How  Savings  return  Mohiloil’s  higher  price 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  arc  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tempera¬ 
tures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)  prevail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 


Like  this  draining  bill,  MobiloiFs  few  cents 
extra  per  gallon  is  not  additional  expense 
but  a  profitable  investment. 

First,  Mobiloil  users  frequently  report  a 
reduction  in  oil  consumption  of  10%  to 
50%.  And  the  marked  decrease  in  carbon 
and  other  troubles  paves  the  way  to  impor¬ 
tant  savings  in  „  yearly  repair  bills.  It  is 
because  Mobiloil  is  the  cheapest  oil  to  use 
that  Mobiloil  is  asked  for  by  more  farmers 
than  any  three  other  oils  combined. 

No  one  oil  will  do ! 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  taking  the  pistons  out 
of  your  automobile  engine  and  putting  them 
in  your  truck  or  tractor  engine.  But  do  you 
realize  that  the  different  pistons  in  these  en¬ 
gines  may  require  entirely  different  grades  of 
oil  to  properly  lubricate  and  seal  them?  One 
grade  of  oil  cannot  possibly  give  you  the  best 
results  in  all  your  farm  engines. 

The  piston  design  and  other  factors  that 
affect  the  selection  of  oil  for  your  engines  have 
all  been  carefully  studied  by  the  Mobiloil  Board 
of  42  engineers.  They  have  supplied  your 
Mobiloil  dealer  with  a  complete  lubrication 
Chart  of  Recommendations.  This  Chart  has 
the  approval  of  465  manufacturers  of  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks  and  other  automotive  equipment. 
Ask  your  Mobiloil  dealers  about  it. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal 
cities.  Address:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  or  Minneapolis. 


OIL  COMPANY 


ke  the  Most  of  the  Kitchen  Workshop 

A.  A.  and  Home  Bureaus  Launch  Contest  During  Better  Homes  Week 

W  T .  T  A  r  1  '  *  _____  ♦  Y—k  v.  a  «.  .  —  _  _ 


WHAT  is  nearer  to  a  woman's 
heart  than  her  home  ?  And  what 
room  in  that  home  claims  most 
of  her  time?  Judging  from 
what  most  rural  women  themselves  admit,  it 
is — no,  not  the  parlor  nor  even  the  living- 
room,  it  is  the  KITCHEN. 

Since  this  is  true  (we’ve  seen  many  votes 
taken  on  this  question)  the  kitchen  just 
naturally  ought  to  be  the  best  room  in  the 
house.  Best  in  arrangement,  best  in  con¬ 
veniences,  and  as  good  to  look  at  and  out  of 
as  any  of  the  rooms.  This  is  entirely  possible 
— to  be  good-looking  and  still  be  suited  to  its 
purpose. 

Too  often  the  kitchen  is  left  until  the  last 
when  any  change  is  to  be  made  or  anything 
-S  bought  for  the  house.  Often  a  re-arrange- 
ment  of  what  equipment  is  already  there 
would  work  wonders.  Or  perhaps  a  cupboard 
or  proper  shelving  would  just  turn  the  trick. 
But  it  takes  real  thought— and  some  money — 
to  work  this  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

Believing  that  farm  women  deserve  as 
good  as  the  best,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  glad  to  help  make  more  convenient 
kitchens  possible,  at  least  to  the  winners  of 
State  prizes !  Even  if  all  cannot  win  a  prize 
all  will  gain  the  first  essential 
towards  a  convenient  kitchen — 
namely,  a  well-thought-out- 
plan. 

And  we  expect  that  by  far  the 
great  majority  of  these  plans 
will  have  been  put  into  practice 
in  the  owner’s  kitchens,  even 
l>e  fore  the  final  contest  returns 
are  in !  Then  indeed  will  the 
contest  have  achieved  its  end 
and  aim. 

The  following  conditions  of 
the  contest  are  submitted  by  the 
Kitchen  Contest  Committee  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus. 

The  aim  of  the  contest  is 
better  kitchens  through  a  study 
of  kitchens  in  present  state  and 
their  possibilities  for  improve¬ 
ment. 


Who  is  Eligible 

The  State  contest  is  open  to 
winners  of  first  prizes  in  the 
county  kitchen  improvement 
contests.  These  county  contests 
are  conducted  under  the  direc- 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 

Household  Editor  American  Agriculturist 

tion  of  the  county  home  bureau  executive 
committees. 

Plans  of  the  Contest 

1.  The  contest  is  to  be  conducted  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  telling  improvements  which 
the  writer  would  like  to  make  in  her  own 
kitchen.  I  he  letter  should  not  exceed  2000 
words. 

2.  I  he  letter  should  be  accompanied  by 
two  sketches,  one  showing  the  contestant’s 
own  kitchen  as  she  began  with  it,  and  the 
other  as  she  would  like  to  improve  it.  These 
sketches  should  show  location  of  cupboards, 
furnishings,  equipment,  windows  and  doors, 
tell  where  these  lead.  Dimensions  of  room 
and  distances  should  be  indicated  giving  feet 
between  working  centers  such  as- stove,  table, 
sink,  and  storage  spaces,  i  e.,  cellar,  pantry, 
refrigerator,  etc. 

3.  The  letter  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  equipment  for  the  particular  kitchen. 

4.  Improvement  in  kitchen  as  indicated  in 
the  letters  will  be  judged  on  the  following 
points:  (See  score  card.) 


Note  the  compact  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  equipment  necessary  to 
prepare  a  meal.  From  left  to  right  is  the  rule,  and  take  as  few  steps  as 
possible.  A  present-day,  efficient  oil  range  can  well  be  substituted  for  the 
gas  range  shown  here. 


a.  Arrangement  of  furniture,  supplies  and 
utensils  used. 

b.  Floors,  walls,  ceiling,  woodwork. 

c.  Light  and  ventilation. 

d.  Water  system  (supply,  drain,  and  disposal 
of  water). 

e.  Furniture 

f.  Equipment  and  qtensils. 

g.  Storage  facilities.  _ 

h.  Sanitation. 

5-  Letters  should  not  be  signed  by  con¬ 
testants  but  should  be  accompanied  by  enroll¬ 
ment  card  furnished  by  county  home  bureau 
office  on  request.  Each  county  entering  the 
state  contest  will  be  assigned  a  serial  number. 

'lime.  The  state  contest  opens  May  1st 
and  closes  October  1st.  Prize  winning  letters 
from  the  counties  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  committee  chairman,  Mrs.  Ethel 
McIntosh,  528  East  Main  Street,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  not  later  than  October  1st. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Federation  of  Home  bu¬ 
reaus  in  November. 

1st  Prize— $50.00  3rd  Prize— $15.00. 

2nd  Prize— $25.00  4th  Prize— $10.00. 

Publicity.  1.  Ihe  state  plan  for  publicity 
involves  release  of  all  state  plans  through 
County  Farm  and  Home  bureau  Newses  and 
county  press  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  April  17  as  a  feature 
of  Better  Homes  Week. 

2.  All  rights  for  publication 
of  state  prize  winners  and  their 
letters  are  reserved  by  the  state 
committee.  Names  of  county 
prize  winners  may  be  published 
at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
committee.  But  no  letters  may 
be  published  until  after  the 
state  prize  letters  are  published. 

The  Contest  in  the  Counties 

Rules  and  suggestions  on  the 
1926  Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest  for  New  York  State 
from  the  state  committee  to  the 
county  executive  committees. 

The  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  this  contest  within 
each  county  rests  on  the  county 
executive  committee.  There¬ 
fore,  this  committee  should  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  enter  the  contest,  and  should 
notify  the  chairmar  or  secretary 
of  the  state  committee  by  June 
1st. 

( Continued  on  page  21) 
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Does  Not  Crack  or  "Chalk”  Not  Affected  hy  Moisture  Looks  New.  Holds  its  Looks 


SWP  house  paint  lasts  longest 
and  covers  most  surface. 
Holds  its  high  gloss  and  its 
colors  are  fast.  Recommended 
on  the  Farm  Painting  Guide. 


Varnish  your  door  with  Rex- 
par.  Withstands  exposure  to 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  extreme  cold 
or  hot  sun.  Recommended  on 
the  Farm  Painting  Guide. 


SW  Auto  Enamel  dries  hard 
with  a  beautiful  lustre.  Flows 
on  easily.  Broad  range  of  pop¬ 
ular,  fast  colors.  Recommend¬ 
ed  on  the  Farm  PaintingGuide. 


Think  of  your  paint 

like  a  ten-acre  field 

YOU  know  many  a  ten-acre  field  which  you  would 
rather  own  than  others  of  the  same  size.  Why? 
Character  of  the  land. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  quality  in  land  or  in  paint. 
Follow  the  Farm  Painting  Guide  and  use  finishes 
which  last  longest  and  which  require  the  least  quantity 
because  they  cover  the  most  surface.  Look  foi  the 
store  displaying  the  “  Guide”  and  the  sign  Paint 
Headquarters.” 

Why  not  write,  today,  for  a  free  copy  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  and  practical  new  Farm  Painting  Book? 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  largest  paint  and  varnish 
makers  in  the  world ,  610-D  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


VARNISHES 


FARM 

PAINTING  GUIDE 


SURFACE 

TO  PAINT- 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  VARNISH— 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN - 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TOENAMEL- 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW  |j 

AUTOMOBILES . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel  I 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
AND  SEATS  . 

S-W  Auto  Top  And  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS,  Etc. 

S-W  Commonwealth  Paint : 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint: 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

BRICK . 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CEILINGS,  Interior... 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid 

Exterior .  . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  |j 

CONCRETE . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

J 

DOORS.  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

Enameloid 

Exterior  ..... 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oif  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  jj 

FENCES . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

i 

FLOORS,  Interior 

(wood) . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

S-W  InsideFloor  Paint  | 

Concrete... . 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

Porch  . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

FURNITURE.  Indoors 

Enameloid 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

Porch 

Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

HOUSE  OR  GARAGE 
Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS,  TRACTORS, 
WAGONS.  TRUCKS 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Flat-Tone 

Paint 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

Meta! . 

Composition  . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W  Preservative. 
Shingle  Stain 

SCREENS  . 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

WALLS,  Interior 
(Plaster  or  Wall  board) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

WOODWORK 

Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 
Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

American  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1926 

Acid  or  Mixed  Goods 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

HERE  we  are  back  B\'M  C  BURRITT  to  be  utilized  with  oaty 

to  winter  in  the  '  *  and  meadows  left 

first  week  in  April.  As  so  often  happens  down  another  year.  It  doesn’t  seem  prac- 
a  sample  of  spring  has  been  succeeded  by  tic'able  to  increase  the  usual  acreage  of 
high  March  winds,  long  cold  rains  and  cabbage,  beans,  canning  ciops  or  other 
finally  by  snow  again.  There  has  been  no  cultivated  crops.  Moreover  the  straw 
opportunity  to  spray  peaches  and  hardly  from  the  spring  grains  is  needed  to  re. 
any  even  to  prune  or  pick  brush.  It  has  place  the  wheat  straw. 

been  a  week  for  odd  jobs.  Yesterday  we  Paint  and  Clean  Up 

got  one  of  our  big 

woodpiles  over  the  Housecleaning  will  soon  be  the  order 
buzz  saw  and  have  of  the  day-  The  longer  and  brighter  days 
that  job  behind  us,  reveal  to  the  8'ood  housekeeper  more 
and  the  next  sea-  clearly  the  accumulated  dust  of  the  winter, 
son’s  wood  supply  Things  inside  seem  dull  and  sallow  and 
is  assured."  It  is  the  cad  for  t!ie  Seneral  brightening  up  which 
boys’  job  to  pile  thorough  washing  and  brushing  and  dust- 
it  neatly  in  and  ”ig  give.  Nowadays  with  the  scarcity  of 
against  the  wood-  help  in  the  house  and  increasing  share 
shed  to  cure  and  be  in  housecleaning  falls  to  father.  He  is 
ready  for  use  It  caHed  upon  to  *>hake  and  beat  carpets, 
looks  like  a  big  ,nove  furniture,  wrash  windows  and  wood- 
one  to  them  but  a  worU  paint  and  generally  make  himself 
little  time  before  useful.  At  our  house,  we  have  set  aside 
and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  will  nexd  week,  which  is  Easter  -vacation  for 
soon  do  the  task  the  children,  for  the  job  of  housecleaning. 

Last  week  we  unloaded  a  bulk  car  of  We  already  have  the  kitchen  painted, 

acid  phosphate.  The  shipment  of  both  brightening  it  up  sufficiently  to  ma  w  d 

acid  phosphate  and  feed  in  bulk  seems  gallon  o'  paint  and  a  hard  daj  s  "<n* 


C.  Burritt 


to  be  on  the  increase.  As  a  measure  of 
economy  it  ought  to  increase  still  more  for 
it  saves  freight  and  bags.  Most  men  find 
too  that  these  commodities  can  be  handled 
just  about  as  easily  and  conveniently  in 
bulk  as  in  bags.  One  local  dairyman  says 
he  prefers  to  handle  feed  this  way.  The 
bag  tax  on  farmers  is  a  very  large  one 
and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

A  Case  of  “Unbalanced  Rations” 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  our  acid 


seem  well  worth  while.  After  all  why 
shouldn’t  the  men  folks  help  with  house¬ 
cleaning  ?  They  live  in  the  houses,  too. 


Careful  Driving  Pays 

HPHE  following  is  a  set  of  instructions 
f  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  issued  to  its  drivers  early  in 
the  winter.  These  instructions  strucks  us  as 
being  so  common  sense  and  full  of  good 
sound  advice  that  we  believe  them  worthy 
phosphate  program.  This  fertilizer  has  oi"  passing  on  to  our  leadeis.  In  giving 

been  substituted  so  generally  for  mixed  advice  to  its  drivers,  Standard  Ju 

goods  because  it  has  been  advised  and  be-  Company  is  applying  to  itself  the  advice 
cause  it  is  cheaper,  that  it  ig  really  not  which  it  broadcast  to  othcis  in  its  .  fctv 
surprising  if  it  does  fail  to  produce  re-  first  campaign  which  appealed  in  die T' ’,'S 
suits  in  certain  cases.  As  users  of  acid  sometime  ago  under  the  signatme  oi  ie 
phosphate,  many  of  us  have  not  been  dis-  ^  eteran  Motorist, 
criminating  enough  as  to  the  crop  and  par-  LET’S  BE  CAREFUL — WHY? 
ticularly  as  to  the  other  requirements  of  Protect  the  Other  Fellow 

its  successful  use.  In  particular  1  fear  He  may  have  a  wdfe  and  kiddies  waiting 

that  enough  legumes  are  not  being  pro-  for  him.  (At  the  same  time  don’t  forget 
duced  and  turned  under  to  furnish  the  those  at  home  who  are  waiting  for  you). 


nitrogen  and  humus  so  essential  to  the  Give  him  the  right  of  way 
complete  success  of  the  program.  Lack  he  is  wrong, 
of  sufficient  barnyard  manure  here  in 
Western  New  York  may  also  handicap  the 
acid  phosphate  program.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  there  is  and  will  be  disap- 


-even  though 


Human  Lives  Are  Precious 

Watch  traffic — 

Drive  with  both  hands  and  both  feet. 


pomtment  with  early  results.  I  am  sure  e  cy  .  .  - 

t  c  a  ,  ,  Use  vour  brains — that  s  what  they  ie 

,  1  see  a  tendency  to  question  the  present  ,  J 

almost  exclusive  use  of  acid  phosphate  *01 
and  a  desire  to  check  up  on  results.  I 
feel  this  way  myself  and  have  for  ex¬ 
ample  used  200  pounds  of  4-12-4  on  an 
acre  of  wheat  through  the  middle  of  the 
field  with  350  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 


Protect  Yourself 

Keep  fit — Keep  awake — Keep  watching 
Keep  thinking — Co-operate. 

Protect  Your  Truck 
Keep  your  truck  in  good  shape  .  Make 


on  either  side  of  it  and  expect  to  do  the  jt  your  working  companion.  Keep  your 


same  with  barley  this  spring. 

Prospects  of  Greater  Barley  Acreage 


brakes  working  perfectly.  Don't  leave 
your  motor  running.  Don’t  leave  it  in 


It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  rather  gear— block  the  wheels,  if  necessary,  lake 
marked  increase  in  the  barley  acreage  this  no  chances  make  your  motto  ^  ^ 
spring,  largely  as  an  emergency  crop  to  “Safety — First,  Last  and  A  Ways 
take  the  place  of  the  wheat  which  wasn’t  and  you’ll  have  no  accidents, 
sown  last  fall.  The  remainder  will  have  THANK 


Employer — I  won't  need  you  any  longet 


T  -f  n  u.ttsl  n  wifiin 


tjothfx  cheeper 


Copyright  192 5,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
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How  Newspapers  Organized 
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What  Happened  After  Conditions  Forced  Cooperation 

change  in  sentiment  in  a  few  years  toward 
such  a  movement.  Now  every  publisher 
wants  to  share  in  our  organized  efforts  be- 
you  put  in  public  office  and  to  see  their  prob-  cause  it  pays  him  to  do  so.  For  live  years  we 
lems  as  well,  so  that  we  might  expect  honest  had  a  great  time  selling  this  movement  to  our- 
thinsrs  from  honest  men.  We  asked 


I  AM  thinking  back  in  1918  when,  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  this  state,  an  effort  was  made 
to  get  the  newspaper  men  together.  We 
were  faced  with  a  situation  as  critical  as 
you  are  faced  with  in  your  farm  problems.  We 
had  ninety-five  papers  to  endeavor  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  of  different  politics,  of  different  pub¬ 
lishing  ideas;  some  publishing  a  morning,  and 
some  an  evening  paper;  some  very  strong  on 
editorial  policy,  some  very  strong  on  advertis¬ 
ing  policy.  We-met  in  a  room  and  it  was  like 
a  cat  and  dog  fight,  perhaps  resembling  some 
farm  meetings  you  have  hack  We  found  our¬ 
selves  fighting  verbally  with  each  oth¬ 
er  and  finally  decided  that  was  not 
ing  to  get  us  any  place  and  we 
down  to  business.  Within  one  year 
we  found  that  by  bringing  together  an 
organization  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
state,  we  could  meet  in  common  on  the 
great  big  problems  of  that  time.  We 
had  the  labor  problem  which  as  you 
know  at  that  time  was  most  acute.  We 
had  legislation  and  business  problems 
staring  us  in  the  face.  We  finally  got 
on  to  a  happy  ground,  cut  our  arguing 
and  decided  to  organize.  That  is  the 
first  big  step,  ORGANIZE. 

We  did  not  expect  we  were 


By  J.  D.  BARNUM 

Publisher  Syracuse  Post  Standard 


men.  We  asked  certain 
things  from  the  public  in  the  way  of  fair  read¬ 
justment  of  prices  and  we  got  them.  We  had 
a  well  groomed  organization  that  had  decided 
would  not  fight  with  each  other  on  any  major 
subject,  namely,  that  of  making  the  newspaper 
a  great  success  with  the  public,  and  incidental¬ 
ly  profitable  for  the  publisher.  This  year  at 


go- 

got 


Two  Points  Worth  Considering 

MR.  J.  D.  BARNUM,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post 
Standard,  gave  the  speech  which  we  print  on  this 
page  at  the  recent  great  meeting  of  representative  dairy¬ 
men  at  Utica.  Lack  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print 
all  of  the  excellent  talk,  but  we  are  giving  here  two 
points  which  Mr.  Barnum  made  which  are  worth  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  producer  of  milk. 


going 


to 


get 


any  place  at  our  first  meeting  after  organizing. 
We  were  greatly  surprised  that  we  did  g'et 
some  place,  and  it  was  all  because  we  went 
at  it  that  way.  For  seven  years  we  haVe  been 
able  to  get  and  to  give  a  square  deal  with 
labor.  \\  c  found  that  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  certain  viewpoint  in  legislation  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  accurate  information  to  men  whom 


Ithaca,  we  have  been  able  to  put  a  complete 
school  of  apprenticeship  for  boys  who  want  to 
get  into  the  newspaper  business.  We  are  now 
proposing  to  gradually  establish  a  college  of 
publishing  engineering  where  men  who  want 
to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  publishing  a  paper, 
can  get  such  an  education.  That  is  an  altruis¬ 
tic  purpose  that  has  come  out  of  commercial 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  papers. 

The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 


great 


selves,  to  the  public  and  to  neighbors  in  the 
other  states,  and  there  are  about  forty-seven 
other  states  still  behind  New  York  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  reason  I  have  told  you  this  story  is  to 
help  you  men  to  have  a  little  faitth  in  each 
other,  believing  the  same  results  will  come  to 
you  by  proper  cooperation  with  each  other. 
Cut  out  the  idea  that  you  individually 
-  can  run  evei'ything  from  a  plow  to  the 
regulating  of  the  price  of  milk  and  get 
anywhere.  We  in  the  newspaper 
business  do  not  trust  ourselves  to  make 
labor  studies.  We  employ  experts 
who  are  familiar  with  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem,  and  we  abide  by  such  experts’ 
decision.  Now  apply  that  to  this  lit¬ 
tle  movement  here.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  but  I  urge 
yon  to  organize  with  vision  and  faith 

- ;  for  future  results.  I  am  quite  sure  you 

won’t  get  your  real  objective  today, 
but  I  do  hope  that  in  some  way,  since  all  of 
you  are  suffering  and  all  want  readjustment  in 
a  certain  way,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  put 
everything  into  the  pot  and  try  to  get  togeth¬ 
er  on  some  problems.  On  those  things  you 
cannot  get  together  on,  take  your  time  and 
work  them  out.  Decide  on  the 
measures  first. 

I  have  in  mind  as  a  farmer  and 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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big 


as  a  newsr 


Cook’s  Cow  Talks 


IF  I-could  truthfully  say  that  I  had  half 
solved  the  cropping  problems  at  home  I 
would,  feel  rather  proud  of  our  farm  suc¬ 
cess.  This  one  part  of  the  dairy  job  is 
tough  and  hard  and  most  of  us  hate  to  tackle 
it  and  so  dairy  lands  have  not,  during  my 

memory,  changed  much  in 
producing  power  and  past¬ 
ure  lands  have  probably 
lost. 

Talking  over  soil  im¬ 
provement  with  a  neighbor 
he  said  that  many  farms 
would  not  sell  for  enough 
to  pay  the  expense.  In 
other  words  land  would 
have  to  be  higher  in  price 
than  it  is  today  before 
there  would  be  any  general 
increase  in  crop  growing 
h.  e.  cook  power.  This  statement  is 
probably  true  and  it  is  to 
°ur  disadvantage  that  those  crops  which  are 
so  important  to  the  dairyman  must  have  good 
Soils,  viz :  the  legumes. 

If  I  could  only  give  our  readers  a  cheap 
easy  way  to  grow'  the  clovers  I  could  become 
a  very  valuable  man.  Sowing  high  priced 
clover  seed  only  a  portion  of  which  ever  pro¬ 
duces  a  growth  with  high  priced  labor  on  low 
priced  land  is  not  attractive  and  yet  what  are 
we  to  do  about  it.  There  are  a  few  things  that 
can  be  done  without  much  cost.  We  can  take 
a  very  small  area  using  manure,  commercial 
fertilizers  and  lime — a  half  acre  would  quickly 
|:'d  the  story.  If  the  clovers  have  previously 
been  grown  on  this  land  inoculation  would 
.  Probably  not  be  needed,  and  yet  it  would  not 
/C  costly  to  spread  a  load  of  soil  from  a  field 
which  has  grown  the  legume  we  want,  for  a 
number  of  years  and  work  it  into  the  field. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  psychol- 


Observations  From  a  Half  Century  of  Crop 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

ogv  because  no  one  will  try  to  work  out  a  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  unless  he  is  interested  first.  The 
mind  leads  the  hand  in  every  human  under¬ 
taking.  What  might  seem  like  an  impossibil¬ 
ity  today  might  become  before  midsummer  an 
inspiring  possibility.  Going  to  a  feed  dealer  is 
easy,  some  one  has  done  the  whole  thing  for 
us,  buying,  selling,  transportation,  ration  mak¬ 
ing,  etc.  Hauling  feed  is  a  teamsters  job  and 
not  the  work  of  a  student  or  business  man.  We 
are  talking  much  today  about  the  need  of  lead¬ 
ership  but  what  are  our  leaders  doing  chiefly, 
and  its  all  good.  Why  they  are  talking  legis¬ 
lation  and  everyone  knows  that  President 
Coolidge  is  right  when  he  says  that  help  from 
that  source  can  do  us  no  good.  Writers  and 
speakers  can  help  maybe  but  we  have  to  do 
the  work.  Great  organizers  have  not  even 
talked  about  organizing  our  farms  into  self 
supporting. institutions.  No,  there  is  no  money 
in  that  sort  of  leadership. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know,  and  to  sit 
under  his  teachings,  the  late  T.  B.  Terry  of 
Ohio  whom  Alva  Agee  once  said  had  been 
an  inspiration  during  his  life  time  to  more 
poor  farmers  than  any  living  man,  who  said 


Experience 

that  “a  clover  producing  farm  owner  had  no 
dangerous  competitor.”  Is  this  true  today? 
Competition  has  no  personal  favors  to  offer, 
our  likes  and  dislikes  are  not  reckoned  with. 
I  am  not  cold  blooded  and  when  I  started  to 
write  I  was  inclined  to  magnify  some  less  im¬ 
portant  helps  but  that  western  competition  is 
sure  to  hit  us  all  alike  and  there  is  no  use  of 
trying  to  get  popularity  by  selling  shoddy  for 
good  pure  wool. 

\  ears  of  home  work  and  observation  have 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  single 
farm  investment  that  can  show  a  smaller  "re¬ 
turn  than  the  money  paid  for  clover  seed,  be¬ 
cause  clover  requirements  are  not  back  of  the 
seed  when  sown. 

To  generally  advise  short  rotations  and 
frequent  sowings  of  clover  would  not  be  sound. 
We  have  many  acres  in  the  east  that  are  hilly 
and  stony  where  grass  is  the  best  crop.  If 
cows  are  kept  o'  and  fertilizers  applied,  man¬ 
ure  is  best,  but  commercial  ones  will  do  the 
work.  Some  red  and  alsike  will  stay  in  the 
field  more  or  less  for  many  years.  If  this 
hay  is  cut  early  June  15th  to  July  15th  de¬ 
pending  upon  location  cow  droppings  from  it 
will  be  quite  grassy  in  texture  and  color.  Early 
cutting  of  hay  is  more  easily  advised  than  done 
especially  where  the  acreage  is  large,  weather 
and  labor  must  be  reckoned  with  and  the  im¬ 
possible  cannot  be  done. 

A  near  neighbor  of  mine,  P.  E.  White,  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  widely  known  among  grangers 
throughout  New  York  State,  was  the  only  con¬ 
sistent  and  practical  early  hay  harvester  I  have 
known.  For  many  years  I  weighed  in  his  milk 
into  our  factory  and  he  never  failed  of  being 
the  first  man  in  the  morning  and  so  “Pars”  was 
known  by  his  I  ewis  County  friends  as  early 
in  every  job.  His  methods,  along  this  line 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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good  feed,  providing  exercise,  and  by  keeping 
quarters  sanitary; 

8 —  Arranging  to  brighten  up  the  home  and  barns 
a  bit  by  doing  some  necessary  painting; 

9 —  Draining  the  wet  spots;  and 

10 — Breaking  the  horses  in  gradually  for  the  coming 
hard  spring  work,  remembering  to  put  the  har¬ 
ness  equipment  in  good  shape. 
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Men  Folks  Need  Not  Head  This! 

ALONG  about  this  time  of  the  year  a  good 
many  men  folks  begin  to  get  uneasy.  It  is 
house  cleaning  time  and  the  average  man  dreads 
it  about  as  much  as  a  dose  of  the  grippe.  1  here 
is  something  about  the  male  of  the  species  that 
makes  him  like  to  have  things  “stay  put.’’  On  the 
other  hand,  most  women  get  unhappy  to  the  point 
of  desperation  if  they  cannot  upset  the  existing 
order  of  things  about  “every  once  in  so  often.” 
This  confliction  between  the  men  and  the  women 
folks  is  usually  settled  like  all  such  convictions 
of  authority  between  the  sexes;  that  is,  it  is  com¬ 
promised,  by  letting  the  women  have  their  way ! 
Incidentally,  what  a  lot  of  kidding  we  men  do  to 
ourselves  when  we  think  we  are  boss  around  the 
house.  r 

After  all,  though  this  is  a  good  thing,  for  the 
women  are  most  generally  right  "when  it  comes 
to  knowing  what  makes  a  bright,  liveable  and 
happy  home.  M.  C.  Burritt  in  his  Farm  and 
Home  Notes  in  this  issue  has  it  right,  too.  when 
he  says  that  the  men  folks  should  he  willing  to 
help  clean  house  because  they  must  live  in  it  as 
well  as  the  women. 

American  Agriculturist  recognizes  the  great 
part  the  home  plays  in  a  successful  and  happy  life. 
It  is  true  too  that  the  farm  home  more  than  m 
any  other  business  is  tied  up  with  the  success  of 
the  farm  business.  We  recognize  too  that  on  the 
farm  about  the  most  important  part  of  the  house 
is  the  kitchen.  Here  is  a  great  laboratory  and 
workshop  where  the  farm  women  must  spend 
much  of  their  time.  If  the  kitchen  is  well 
equipped,  handily  arranged,  and  is  a  comfortable 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  a  long  start  is 
made  toward  the  success  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  home. 

It  is  because  we  believe  this  that  we  joined  with 
the  Home  Bureaus  of  New  York  State  in  offeimg 
substantial  cash  prizes  in  a  Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest.  You  will  he  interested  m  reading  the 
article  about  this  by  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins 
Huckett,  Household  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  on  the  feature  page  of  this  issue. 

A  Spring  Work  Calendar 

Now  Is  the  Time  of  Year  to  Think  About— 
1 _ Buying  and  using  none  but  good  seed,  preterably 

tested  or  certified;  - T  . 

2 _ Treating  oats  for  smut,  (see  Reference  Number 

of  American  Agriculturist,  Page  6) ; 

3 _ Getting  all  of  the  manure  on  the  land  before  it 

dries  out  and  loses  much  of  its  value  m  the  barn¬ 
yard;  and  providing  the  lime  and  fertilizer  tor 

Spring  crops;  ,  . 

4 _ Putting  the  machinery  in  order  lor  the  coming 

work,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  nuts,  bolts,  and  other 

necessary  hardware;  .  .  ., 

5 _ Ordering  new  and  good  fence  material  it  you 

need  it;  . 

(y — Getting  started  with,  or  mcreasng,  your  acie- 
age  of  alfalfa,  the  surest  way  of  reducing  next 

year’s  feed  bill;  '  ... 

7— Keeping  your  young  chicks  growing  by  using 


A  Good  Farm  Radio  Program  at  W  G  Y 

tVERY  Monday  night  at  7  P.  M.  radio  sta- 
u  lion  WGY  at  Schenectady,  operated  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  broadcasts  a  farm 
program.  A  great  deal  of  care  is  taken  by  the 
station  to  get  speakers  who  understand  farm 
problems  and  to  prepare  a  program  with  num¬ 
bers  which  are  short,  interesting  and  worthwhile. 
The  special  recognition  that  tins  station  is  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  radio  owner  is  much  appreciated 
by  farmers.  We  have  heard  a  large  amount  of 
comment,  some  of  which  is  enthusiastic,  from 
farmers  who  look  forward  to  the  \\  GY  farm 
program  on  Monday  evenings.  You  will  find  this 
program  printed  in  every  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

Each  Monday  night,  the  agricultural  program 
is  concluded  by  the  broadcasting  of  news  items 
furnished  by  American  Agriculturist.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  obtaining  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  week’s  news  and  the  last  minute  news 
which  have  a  special  hearing  upon  the  interests 
of  farm  people.  We  hope  that  you  will  listen 
in  to  the  whole  farm  program  and  that  you  will 
help  us  to  make  the  news  items  better  and  more 
what  -you  want  by  writing  us  any  suggestions  you 
might’ have.  Maybe  this  part  of  the  program  is 
not  worth  while.  We  will  be  glad  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  ought  to  he  continued  or  not. 

All  of -the  good  broadcasting  stations  have  been 
making  sincere  efforts  ever  since  they  started  to 
find  out  what  people  want.  City  people  get  what 
they  want  on  the  programs  because  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  themselves  in  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams.  '  Why  not  get  into  the  habit  of  writing 
the  stations  you  regularly  listen  in  on,  commend¬ 
ing  the  good  features  and  making  suggestions 
as^to  how  the  programs  may  he  further  improved  ? 

Dairy  Committee  of  Eleven  Appointed 

ALL  dairymen  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
progress  is  being  made  toward  getting 
together  since  the  Utica  meeting.  You  will 
recall  that  the  Utica  meeting  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions :  -  - 

RESOLVED:  that  we  acting  as  such  commit¬ 
tee  do  unanimously  agree  that  the  interest  ot  al 
■  dairymen  can  best  he. conserved  through  one  Unit¬ 
ed  Dairymen’s  Association  operating  under  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  we  recommend  and  en¬ 
dorse  as  follows: 

No.  1  Properly  organized. 

No.  2  With  membership  available  to  actual  pro¬ 
ducers  or  producers  organizations  operating  m  the 
territory  commonly  known  as  the  New  \ork  milk 

shed.  „  ,  ,  r  li 

No.  3  Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for  the 

sale  of  milk  and  its  products. 

No.  4  Equalized  payment  plan  subject  to  grade 

and  differentials.  #  . 

No.  5  Comprehensive  -financing  plan,  just  and 
equitable  to  all  members. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  following  organizations 
appoint  a  committtee  of  eleven  delegates  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  develop  a  plan  for  effecting  such 
a  federation  of  existing  organizations,  and  be  it, 
RESOLVED,  that  this  committee  consist  of  two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  following  groups, 
viz.:  Eastern  States,  Sheffields  Producers,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Non-Poolers,  Independents,  and 
he  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  Mr.  Peter  G.  TenEyck  be 
asked  to  act  as  chairman  of  said  committee. 

In  accord  with  these  resolutions,  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  Committee  of  Eleven  have  now 
been  made  as  follows :  . 

Independent  Group:  F.  W.  Bauder,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.,  F.  G.  Pinckney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers:  C. 
Fred  Boshart,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  S.  Halli- 
day,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. :  G.  W.  Slocum,  Pres.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  J.  D.  Miller,  Vice- 
President,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc. :  M.  B. 
Garlock,  Pres.,  100-102  Paul  Bldg.,  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  and  Roscoe  Sargent,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.:  Wm.  S.  Rhodes,  Pres.,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Ralph  C-  Baldwin,  DeRuyter, 
N.  Y. 

Peter  G.  TenEyck,  Chairman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  have  no  detailed  plan  to  suggest  to  the 
committee.  It  is  the  committee’s  job  to  find 
one.  But  we  do  venture  to  hope  that  the  de¬ 
sires  and  the  demands  of  all  the  great  majority 
of  dairymen  of  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  to  the  end  that  somewhere  some  way  can 
be  found  for  all  to  work  together  to  get  better 
prices  for  their  milk. 

We  must  say  also  that  considering  the  spirit 
at  the  Utica  meeting  and  of  real  dairymen  all 
over  this  section  at  the  present  time,  lie  who 
tries  to  “throw  monkey  wrenches”  into  the 
plans  for  a  united  dairy  industry  had  BET¬ 
TER  WATCH  OUT. 


Did  You  Save  Your  Reference  Issue? 

QUR  readers  have  been  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  American  Agriculturist  Reference 
Number  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
repeating  just  a  few  things  out  of  the  dozens  of 
letters  that  we  have  received.  Here  they  are : 

/  *  *  * 

I  don’t  know  how  we  can  endorse  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  any  more  than  to  say:  “We 

have  our  subscription  paid  until  1931.” 

*  *  * 

Will  say  that  your  Reference  Number  is  worth 
the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription  alone. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
copies  as  reference  matter  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

'5'  -T 

I  am  sure  this  handy  information  will  he  great¬ 
ly  appreciated  by  all  of  your  readers. 

*  *  -t- 

I  am  writing  a  letter  today  to  all  teachers  in 
Delaware  County  telling  them  about  your  Refer¬ 
ence  Issue  and  the  fund  of  information  that  it 
contains. 

Will  you  please  mail  me  another  copy  of  the 
Reference  Issue.  I  had  to  give  mine  away. 

:fc  \  4= 

As  a  subscriber"  of  American  Agriculturist 
since  1912,  during  which  time  there  have  been 
many  excellent  issues  and  articles,  ..  am  moved 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  issue  of  March  27th. 
Seldom  has  a  farm  paper  placed  so  much  boiled 
down  valuable  information  in  the  hands  of  farm¬ 
ers.  You  have  left  out  those  things  which  are 
useless  and  given  11s  those  which  are  valuable  to 
the  busy  man. 


On 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

E  of  the  goo things  about  the  radio  is  its 
very  great  variety.  In  a  single  evening  one 
can  get  high  class  lectures,  beautiful  music,  and 
good'  entertainment.  Out  of  the  air  the  other 
night  I  picked  a  story  which  might  have  a  smile 
in  it  for  some  of  you. 

Farmer  Casey  fell  off  of  a  load  of  hay  and  a  - 
most,  hut  not  quite,  broke  his  neck.  A  few  days 
later,  neighbor  O’Brien  with  some  others  went 
up  to  see  how  Mr.  Casey  was  getting  along.  4  he 
patient  was  so  ill  that  at  first  Mrs.  Casey  hesitated 
*  about  letting  the  visitors  in,  but  she  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  "they  might  cheer  him  _  up,  and  she 
pointed  the  way  up  the  stairs,  warning  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  however,  that  the  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  was  low  and  to  be  careful  lest  they  hump 

their  heads.  , , 

The  neighbors  filed  into  Casey’s  room,  toia 
some  good  jolly  irisli  jokes  and  cheered  the  pa 
tient  up  wonderfully.  When  they  turned  to  go* 
O’Brien  forgot  about  the  low  door,  and  gave  his 
head  a  terrible  hump.  After  the  stars  had  c  earn 
up.  he  turned  to  Casey  on  the  bed  and  said : 

“Begorra,  Oi  have  to  tell  yez,  Casey,  that  shore 
feey’U  have  a  turrible  hard  toime  gettin  the  col  1 
cut  of  here !” 


American  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1926 
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What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Sundays? 


Prize  Letters  and  Others  from  American  Agriculturist’s  Greatest  Contest 

/  f  f  n  I- y  i*  A.  nt  />  '  U7  />  /incffl  /in//  p/1111/1  /iifl  UM.'I  4  1  *11  «  «  »  .  # 

and  lif tine  our  thoughts  from  everyday 


Editor's  Note :  MY  hove  had  some  big  contests  While  country  people  will  undoubtedly  welcome 
in  American  Agriculturist  in  recent  years,  but  a  rest  from  daily  physical  strain,  city  dwellers, 
neon  has  thcic  been  one  that  has  exceeded  in  in-  needing  the  tonic  of  outdoors,  will  perhaps  com- 
terest  or  number  of  letters  received  the  one  which  bine  pleasure  with  exercise,  in  hikes,  water  sports, 
closed  on  April  1st  on  the  discussion  of  keeping  golf,  etc. 

the  Sabbath  Day.  IV e  have  been  swamped  with  Above  all,  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  peace  and 
letters,  the  great  majority  of  which  make  excellent  happiness.  There  is  a  balance  between  Pagan 

reading.  .  revelry  and  Quaker  repression  which  will  allow 

i  hue  judges  have  read  these  letters  and  have  _  worship  and  play  in  harmony  with  the  individual 
worked  hard  to  find  the  best  ones.  Some  other  conscience.  Let  each  be  according" 


judges  probably  would  have  made  different  de¬ 
cisions,  but  ours  have  done  the  best  they  could, 
and  -we  arc  giving  the  prize  winning  and  some 
other  good  letters  on  this  page.  In  an  early  issue 
other  letters  on  this  same  great  subject  z pill  be 
printed. 

II  e  -want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  extend¬ 
ing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all 
the  large  number  of  people  -who  cooperated  with 
us  in  writing  on  this  subject.  The  object 
of  these  contests  is  not  for  you  to  cam  a 
few  dollars  in  prize  money — that  is  only 
incidental — but  it  is  rather  to  bring  out 
the  truth  on  all  sides  on  some  of  these 
fundamental  questions  that  all  farmers 
are  thinking  about.  We  are  sure  that  you 
will  enjoy  reading  the  following  letters 
on  "II  hat  Shall  1 1 V  Do  Jl'ifh  Our  Sun¬ 
days.’*  ■ 


guided. 


conscience,  .uer  eacn  tie  accordingly 
Miss  \  .  C.  B.,  New  York. 

*!'  'I*  ^ 

Between  Extremes 

( Third  Prize ) 

IT  is  very  generally  conceded  that  the  old  puri¬ 
tanic  manner  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  was 
wrong.  It  is  also  very  generally  conceded  that 
the  modern  custom  of  turning  the  Sabbath  into  a 


! 


Are  You  Refreshed? 

( First  Prize) 

\  mv  opinion,  the  test  of  proper  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Sabbath  comes  on  Mon- 
da)’  morning.  If  at  that  time,  one  feels 
refreshed  and  stronger  spiritually,  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  the  day  has  been 
well  spent — otherwise  not. 

'  low  can  the  desired  result  be  obtain¬ 
ed Spiritual  help  and  refreshment  will 
be  found  in  attendance  at  church,  Bible 
study  or  reading  of  helpful  books  and 
magazines,  doing  for  another  some  help¬ 
ful  service.  Perhaps,  mental  stimulation 
will  be  found  in  the  sermon,  if  not,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  conversation  of  a  friend  or 
some  worth  while  book.  As  for  physical 
strength,  an  hour’s  nap  may  bring  needed 
rest,  but  some  part  of  the  day  should  cer- 
tainly  be  spent  in  the  open  air. 

1  believe,  also,  that  we  should  do  noth¬ 
ing  on  this  one  day  which  might  prevent 
otners  keeping  the  Sabbath  in  the  same 
manner  if  they  so  desire. 

( Inly  principles  can  be  laid  down,  each 
one  must  work  them  out  in  his  own  way. 
■*~~Vrs.  C.  N.  A..  New  York. 


In  the  Days 
Sunday  should  be 
Interest. 


of  our  Fathers  there  was  no  question  about  how 
spent.  The  Church  was  the  center  of  Community 


A  Day  of  Peace 

( Second  Prize ) 

f  x  deciding  “What  Shall  We  Do 
1  Sundays,”  we  shall  make  it  a  rule  of  me  iu  veie- 
1  ate  appropriately  this  day  which  has  been  named 
especially  for  the  honor  of  God. 

.  hirst,  let  the  family  attend  church.  While  Sun 
day  is  apt  D  be  the  one  day  of  seven  allotted  t< 
Worship,  the  entire  day  need  not  be  spent 


With  Our 
ife  to  cele- 


day  of  mere  pleasure-seeking  is  also  wrong.  The 
truth  evidently  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 

Let  me  lay  down  this  rule.  Whatever  tends  to' 
develop  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  that  is  lawful 
to  do  on  the  Sabbath. 

I  his  does  not  mean  that  we  must  all  do  alike. 
If  sermons  and  hymns  develop  the  spiritual  nature 
of  any  one,  the  church  for  him.  If  the  rich  treas¬ 
ure-house  of  good  literature,  the  world  possesses 
appeal. to  one,  let  that  be  his  way  of  spending  the 
Sabbath.  If  rest  and  meditation  are  conducive  to 


tion,  and  lifting  our  thoughts  from 
work.  To  inquire  in  the  temple  and  worship  the 
Creator  is  always  becoming  in  the  creature.  Have 
we  any  talent  for  music,  painting,  science,  etc., 
which  daily  duty  prevents  us  indulging?  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  no  innocent  ef¬ 
fort,  which  refines  and  improves  mind  and  spirit 
can  be  sinful. 

1  he  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  strengthen  us 
for  the  duties  of  the  succeeding  week.  We  canno 
receive  this  strength  when  trying  to  forget  those 
duties  by  turning  the  whole  Sunday  into  a  day  of 
frivolous  or  hectic  amusement. 

The  fact  that  the  farmer  must  attend  to  his 
stock  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  his  mind  in  the 
bam  all  Sunday. 

Professionals,  when  in  a  game  are  really  work¬ 
ers  under  contract  earning  their  wages,  whilst  the 
onlookers, — city  or  otherwise — receive  no 
benefit  from  their  exercise. 

The  Sundays  make  up  one-seventh  of 
our  life  :  if  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  we 
must  confess  that  ten  years  have  been 
spent  in  amusement,  ennui,  or  abusive 
waste  time  we  will  be  classed  with  him 
who  buried  his  talent  or  gift  in  the 
ground.” — T.  T.,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


Use  Common  Sense 

WHERE  to  draw  the  line  as  to  h  w 
we  shall  use  our  Sundays  is  best 
answered  by  applying  the  rule  of  not  do¬ 
ing  those  things  which  take  off  the  relish 
for  spiritual  things. 

The  Sabbath  was  created  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  uplift  of  man,  therefore  it  is  for  us 
to  harmonize  our  actions  with  this  in 
view. 

First,  clean  up  and  slick  up.  He  who 
sits  around  all  day  Sunday  with  his  old 
clothes  on,  soon  loses  his  self  lespect  and 
that  of  his  fellows.. 

Second,  go  to  church  at  1  ast  once  on 
that  day.  Our  forefathers  in  founding 
this  country  did,  let  us  in  preserving  it 
do  likewise. 

While  they  did  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  acute  and  intern  e  industrial  life 
that  we  do  today  and  we  therefore  need 
more  recreation  than  they  did,  it  is  also 
more  apparent  that  wj  need  at  least  an 
hour  a  week  in  religious  association. 

Regarding  what  werk  to  do  on  Sunday, 
I,  as  a  farmer,  never  found  it  hard  to  de¬ 
cide,  for  common  cense  and  conscience 
will  decide  it. 


~ . .  opk  iit  til  .  .  - - “‘V.U11UUOU  cii  ^  V.uuuutivc  iu 

cuurch.  Worship  is  of  Many  kinds;  ordinary  spiritual  improvement,  home  or  a  quiet  retreat  are 

tclSKs  wpll  Dnrl  1 1 1 1  t  r  .  .1 1  .  i  /at*  t  i  i/*1i  nArcAn  T£  — a.  - i.  .1  _  m 


As  to  recreation  we  are  prone  to  consider  only 
what  may  harm  us,  forgetting  the  greater  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  our  actions  will  effect  others. 

Mingling  indiscriminately  with  crowds  will 
have  the  tendency  of  our  being  denied  the  higher 
privileges  of  the  day. 

Nothing  will  clear  the  mind  and  cheer  the  heart 
like  the  open  country  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
therefore  partake  of  it  if  possible  and  when  night 
has  come,  breath  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  tho> 
we  live  in  America. — S.  N.  M.,  New  York. 


A 


tasks  well  and  cheerfully  performed,  and  whole 
some  recreation  being  only  forms  of  prayer. 

llqw  shall  the  remaining  hours  be  spent? 
ctita'n  amount  of  labor  is  imperative,  especially 
?n  a  lann*  Outside,  the  “chores”  must  be  done  ; 
^lude  the  house,  meals  and  lighter  duties  demand 
a  Motion.  Very  well.  But  when  the  necessary, 
lI1s.ent,  work  has  been  done,  let  us  stop.  Then 
Mines  a  time  for  rest,  mental  improvement  or 
lnn°cent  recreation. 

Kaiely  can  week  days  be  devoted  to  motor  trips, 
y,ch  arc  both  enjoyable  and  educational.  If  the 
Trnoon  be  passed  at  home,  music  and  conver- 
yon  will  interest  all  ;  and,  of  course,  good  books 
aic  hue  friends. 


best  for  such  person.  If  the  great  outdoors,  with 
its  vouch ous  charm  and  beauty,  lures  someone 
out,  that  is  best  for  him. 

— H.  \V.  E.,  Pennsylvania. 


Not  a  Day  of  Punishment 

I\\  OULD  not  convert  the  Sabbath  into  a  day 
of  punishment  in  listening  to  sermons  -all  day, 
or  reading  books  of  a  certain  class,  but  to  read 
through  an  Epistle,  as  one  would  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  is  a  sure  way  of  keeping  out  of  evil;  of 
training  the  mind  to  habits  of  concentrated  atten¬ 


* 


* 
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What  is  Rest  Anyway? 

HA  I  shall  we  do  with  our  Sundays?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Good 'Book,  the  Sabbath 
should  be  a  day  of  rest.  But  that  is  very  vague, 
for  what  is  rest?  Is  sitting  at  home  in  a  little 
stuffy  flat,  rest  for  the  man  whose  body  has  be¬ 
come  stiff  and  lame  from  bending  over  books  all 
week?  Is  not  a  good  clean  game  of  golf  or  ball 
oi  tennis,  rest  for  him?  Is  he  harming  anyone 
thereby?  Or  is  he  harming  his  own  chances ’of  a 
glorious  hereafter?  \\'e  believe  not. 

.  n°t  quietly  sitting  enjoying  a  good  moving 
picture  or  listening  to  his  radio,  rest  for  the  man 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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Crows  pulled  one 


hill,  and  said:  "Good  night!” 


writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford  Cen¬ 
ter,  Yt.  “I  wouldn’t  plant  without  it.” 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  usv 
letters  like  these :  “Had  no  corn 
pulled  that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G. 
Vincent,  W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother 
it” — M.  Croekwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel 
crows.  None 
crows  were 


was  pulled  by 
were  eaten.  Yet 

_  _  in  fields  all  the  time 

catching  bugs,”  says  M.  S.  Taite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of 
my  corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken”— A.  J. 
Hicks.  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  TVz  acres 
of  corn” — G.  Post.  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

5.,  „ a  +oll-!n<y  oltAiif  Anri  vcr*  nnn  v/vn  Rdorps  nnd  spotpr 


is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
cx-op,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to-be  the  only  judge. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half  sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address  Ceoar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


’Andtkis  used. 

_  .to  he  our  best 

This  Field. 


is  mined. 
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DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLI 


12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  — $1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias-  1.00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted—  1.00 
50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  —  1.00 
12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas —  1.00 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants - 1-00 


Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 


$1.00 


All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 


Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 


BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


A  Book  for 

The  Orchard  Owner 


The  Commercial  Apple  Industry 
of  North  America 


By  J.  C.  Folger  and  S.  M.  Thompson 


A  country-wide  experience  of  the  auth¬ 
ors  gathered  from  personal  surveys  of 
every  apple  growing  region,  has  been 
condensed  into  this  comprehensive  man¬ 
ual  on  the  apple  industry.  Management 
and  marketing  are  sti’essed,  but  the 
practical  aspects  of  growing. apples  com 


mercially  are  completely  discusser.  A 


IlitM  L-JClUJ  (UC  uumyiv  - - " - 

book  every  apple  grower  should  possess. 


Postpaid  $3.25 — Order  direct  from 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Ofifl  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  00 

CUU  inn  Sen  Dunlap.  150  Warfields  ^‘Paid 


^  . . . . -  .  )  Post 

- 150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfields 

.HAMPTON  &  SON,  R.  8,  BANGOR,  MICH. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


It  tells  bow,  in  1925,  85,000  of  the  million 
Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be  “True-to-Name  by 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  fruit-growing  information. 

All  Kellys’  Trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root, 
imported  seedlings— not  piece  roots— which  means 

better  crops.  .....  ,  , 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  kelly  catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our 
guarant  eed  *  ’True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Est.  in  1880  1130  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS' 

a  i  a  «  / 


CeA&#&o(s 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees) 

v 


Save  Your  Strength 


for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 


°ALLAHAh* 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 


American  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1925 


What  Varieties  to  Plant 


Strains  That  the  College  has  Found  Good 

We  are  receiving  a  number  of  inquiries  tudes  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana  and  neigh- 
about  varieties  of  farm  crops.  This  is  a  boring  stales.  This  strain  usually  gives 
subject  that  is  important  and  though  put  good  results  when  seeded  on  the  most 

1  r  _  1  ..  -J  * K  ^  t.  fOl'Ic  ill  Flirs  1  1  ill  O  C  f  /VII  rOfTIAH 
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Oil  tile  problem  of  selecting  the  best  var-  favorable  soils  in  the  limestone  regi 

.  ,  i*  .•  i*x • _  xt _ _ r  Li, ~  i 


ion. 


•  saVES  HAND  forking 
Successfully  Used  4  Years 


iety  to  suit  soil  -id  climatic  conditions  None  of  the  strains  of  ordinary  or  hardy 
will  pay  well.  common  will  do  as  ivell  as  Grimm  or  On- 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  tario  Variegated  on  heavy  day  soils  that 
Cornell  has  done  some  fine  work  in  de-  need  lime. 

veloping  and  introducing  heavy  yielding  So  far  as  habit  of  growth  and  hardiness 
varieties  of  crops  and  many  of  the  follow-  are  concerned,  Grimm  and  Ontario  Vane- 
ing  varieties  have  been  developed  by  them,  gated  are  practically  equal.  The  Ontario 
Get  in  touch  with  your  County  Farm  Variegated  gets  its  name  from  having 
Bureau  to  find  good  sources  of  seed.  grown  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  having  a 

Some  Good  Oat  Varieties  variegated  blossom  like  the  Grimm.  It  is 

_  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ■ ,  „  much  cheaper  than  Grimm  and  only  slight- 

Coniellian  yields  well  under  a  wide  range  morc  expcnsivc  than  hardy  common. 

of  conditions.  •  •  •  _ ; _  'j 

Upright  is  a  very  stiff-strawed  variety 


which  should  he  grown  only  on  very  fer¬ 
tile  and  moist  soils  where  oats  tend  to 
lodge  each  season.  It  does  not  fill  well 
when  grown  on  poor  soils  or  on  soils 
which  dry  out  fast. 

Many  growers  prefer  white-grained  oats 
rather  than  the  gray  Cornellian,  Ithacan, 
Victory,  Empire  and  Coniewell  are  excel¬ 
lent  white-grained  varieties  that  yield  well 
on  soils  where  lodging  is  not  too  pro¬ 
nounced.  Tests  have  shown  that  “horse- 
mane”  or  side  oats  do  not  yield  well  in 
New  York  State. 

Barley  Varieties 


How  Newspapers  Organized 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
paper  man  that  one  of  the  things  that 


we  as  farmers— can  I  say  "we  to  you 


gentlemen — is  that  there  has  been  just 
a  little  bit  too  much  asking  for  sympa¬ 
thy  in  th'e  newspapers  for  the  farmers, 
and  too  much  crying  of  distress  by  farm 
speakers.  The  tools  are  at  hand  with 
which  to  get  to  work  for  solution  of 
market  problems.  It  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  force  for  you  to  turn  to  now 
is  that  called  advertising,  or  publicity. 
Good  advertising,  good  publicity  on 
Alpha  is  a  two-rowed  barley  which  has  farming  will  get  you  somewhere  with 
proven  very  popular  with  New  York  farm-  yourselves  and  with  the  public.  I  want 
crs.  Feather ston  No.  7  is  a  six-rowed  to  see  a  national  campaign  started  for 
barley  which  under  favorable  conditions  the  greater  use  of  milk.  I  know  you 
will  give  yields  equal  to  those  of  Alpha,  may  say  this  is  not  the  place  to  start 
but  it  is  nearly  a  week  earlier  in  maturity  such  a  campaign,  that  you  cannot  do 
and  much  shorter  in  height  than  Alpha.  it,  that  you  cannot  afford  it,  and  a  doz- 

Alpha.  barley  and  Cornellian  oats  are  cn  other  excuses  for  putting  it  off,  but 
nearly  ideal  varieties  for  growing  in  mix-  ;t  must  be  started  somewhere  by  a  local 
tures  as  they  ripen  close  together.  Alpha  groUp.  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  as  I 

i  11  _  _ _ _  .i-  kn  .-1  n.r  irorlfiitwic  1  *  A  : - 4. A  k,  cmrcn'i  lYAM*  BY- 


grows  taller  than  most  barley  varieties 
and  its  heads  remain  erect  even  when  over¬ 
ripe. 

Corn  For  Grain 

For  the  best  grain  growing  areas,  where 


nave  indicated  in  my  newspaper  ex¬ 
ample,  we  started  something  on  the  be¬ 
lief  in  an  ideal  and  that  s  what  you  must 
do.  If  you  will  start  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  to  "Drink  more  Milk”  you  will 


FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  ill 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


3  to  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20e 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,^.  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vines. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


20  varieties. 
Stocky  plant 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog  FRF.E. 

H.  H.  BENN1NG,  -  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Dest  grain  growing  axeas,  wxmie  ,  ..  milk 

fairly  early  planting  is  possible,  Cornell  get  son, c  place  m  elmunatmg  >om  in  11. 
,1  is  u st, ally  the  best  variety  to  grow,  problems  by  taking  up  e  xeess  s 
It  does  well  on  rich  soil  and  should  be  plus,  by  increased  demand  all  orct  . 
used  only  where  fertility  is  abundant,  country’.  . 

Other  good  grain  varieties  are  Alvord’s  Three  years  ago,  after  going  m 
White  Cap-and  Golden  Glow.  The  White  four  years  m  life  without 
Cap  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  two  m, lk  would  do  for  me  n  putt ‘“S 

other  .sorts  mentioned,  and  while  it  does  essaiy  weight  wen  , A  j  ve 

Very  well  on  rich  soils,  it  is  also  adapted  he  put  me  on  a  mi  k  diet  and  1  ha 

to  somewhat  poorer  soils  than  is  Cornell  gamed  twenty  pounds  and  ha'J  a  steaJs 
ii  and  may  be  used  to  advantage  where  ler  nerve  and  better  hea  t  .  • 

the  growing  season  is  a  little  shorter.  Its  only  one  of  hundreds  who  would  g  Y 
rather  wide  adaption  makes  it  a  very  good  testify  to  the  health  producing  qua  ^ 
all-purpose  grain  variety.  of  milk.  For  years  men  and  women 

rnr„  f«r  have  been  passing  up  milk  for  some 

Corn  for  bilage  _  other  advertised  brand,  some  tea,  some 

For  areas  where  the  planting  season  coffeCj  some  chocolate,  some  ginger  ale, 
is  late  and  where  the  growing  season  is  or  some  table  water,  the  desire  created 
short,  an  early  dent  may  well  be  used.  by  advertising.  When  overworked  men 
Such  varieties  are  Onondaga  White  Dent,  to  Specialist s  today  with  high  blooc 


Cornell  No.  ii,  Oswego  Ensilage,  or 
Alvord’s  White  Cap.  Hall’s  Golden  Nug¬ 
get  is  an  excellent  flint  variety  for  such 
areas. 

For  good  corn  growing  areas  where  ele¬ 
vations  are  not  over  1000  feet  and  where 
corn  may  be  planted  by  May  25  or  earliei, 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes  is  a  good 
variety  for  silage.  It  is  exti  emely 
vigorous  in  growth,  produces  large  ears, 


pressure  evident,  or  poor  digestion  what 
do  they’  advise.  MILIC.  1  his  to  ta  e 
the  place  of  the  heavy  red  meats.  I  he 
new  milk  food  is  sweeping  the  lunch 
places  .where  busy  men  congregate,  it 
you  do  take  up  advertising  as  a  solution 
for  your  sales  problems,  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  bring  in  the  biggest  experts  m  t  ie 
country.  I11  some  instances  they’ 
volunteer  their  services,  but  you  shouii 


vigorous  m  gxuvvLxi,  ihwuvw  ’  volunteer  their  services,  uui  mm 

and  may  be  expected  to  reach  a  good  stage  Ullderstand  that  ;t  will  cost  you  from 

for  ensilage  by  September  15.,  ^Other  var-  Qne  to  five  million  dollars  in 

several  years  to  get  your  advertising 
message  across  with  the  public.  ia 
will  be  a  very  small  cost  for  the  cn 
you  will  gain.  You  will  get  nnlk  into 


ieties  for  such  conditions  are  Coiucll  No 
12  and  Luce’s  Favorite. 

Wheat  Varieties  — Forward,  Honor, 
Junior  No.  6. 

What  Variety  of  Alfalfa? 


you  Will  gam.  x  uu  w***  e>~-  1 

the  schools,  into  clubs,  into  homes,  _ 

’  o  Clllx 


f  t  - -  J  Lilt  DUD  VWXOj  xjxvv/  t  * 

The  varieties  of  alfalfa  generally  seed-  stores  and  create  au  ..  q^great 

ed  in  New  York  are  common,  Grimm,  and  market  for  dairymen  a  selfish 

Ontario  Variegated.  There  are  two  strains  country  of  ours.  This  is  ho  adyer. 

of  common;  the  one  known  as  ordinary  and  an  altruistic  motive.  1  }  brQad 

common,  the  other  as  hardy  common.  tise  Drink  Moie  Milk  present 

Ordinary  common  does  not  mean  much  well  advised .  way’,  su  .  nutch 

in  a  descriptive  way.  It  may  come  from  bread  campaign  that  is  ciea tm,  ^  the 

the  northern  plains  region  and  do  well  on  comment  with  then  xa  1  wjll 


the  northern  plains  legion  cum  uu  - 

the  more  favorable  lands  of  New  York  big  magazines  o  11  '  d  va]ue  of 

state  or  it  may  come  from  some  southern  arouse  the  public  to  the  >  ^  wiU 


arouse  me  puuuv-  ^ 

states,  and  be  a  failure.  milk  and  the  better  hea  M  h°jncrcased 

Hardy  common  usually  refers  to  alfalfa  be  doubly  shared,  you  ,  lives, 

seed  produced  in  the  regions  of  high  alti-  sales,  they  with  longei  an 


/ 


Touring  - s 
Roadster  - 
Coupe  - *  - 
Sedan  *  - 
Landau  -  - 

Vi  Ton  Truck 

(Chassis  Only) 

1  Ton  Truck  - 

(Chassis  Only) 

/.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 
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for  Economical  Transportation 

Rice  tm  Brice 

%lue£ir\te 

Think  how  low  the  recent  reduction  of 
Chevrolet  prices  brings  the  cost  of  a  fully 
equipped  automobile*  Compare  what  you 
get  for  Chevrolet’s  new  low  prices  with 
any  other  car  in  the  world* 

Remember  that  Chevrolet  equipment  in¬ 
cludes,  three-speed  transmission,  disc 
clutch,  Duco  finish,  alemite  lubrication 
—on  closed  models  Fisher  Bodies  and  bal¬ 
loon  tires  and  scores  of  other  features 
essential  on  a  modern  motor  car* 

Remember  that  Chevrolet  provides  a 
performance  so  smooth — so  powerful  that 
it  will  amaze  you*  Skim  over  country 
roads*  Plow  through  mud  and  sand*  Rush 
up  hills  that  balk  bigger  and  higher 
priced  cars.  One  ride  in  the  Improved 
Chevrolet  will  convince  you  that  equal 
power,  flexibility,  comfort  and  beauty 
cannot  be  obtained  at  anywhere  near 
its  price* 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  check  price 
for  price  and  value  for  value*~and  you 
will  buy  a  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DIVISION  OF  QENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


The  Coach 

$645 

F.  O,  B.  Flint,  M.icJu 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 
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Your  juicy  spring  pasture  is  good  feed  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  produce  a  full  flow  of  milk  and  maintain  the 
condition  of  your  cows  at  the  same  time.  The  Minnesota 
Cow  Testing  Associations  have  proved  the  truth  of  this: 

Farmers  owning  700  cows  fed  nothing  but  grass  during 
spring  and  summer.  Farmers  owning  300  cows  fed  a 
grain  mixture  with  pasture.  They  were  all  fed  alike 
during  the  winter.  The  records  for  one  year  show  the 
following  amazing  results: 

Pasture  Only  Grain  and  Pasture 

Number  of  cows  700  300 

Butterfat  per  cow  238  lbs.  302  lbs. 

Cost  of  feed  per  cow  $41.87  $49.85 

The  cows  which  had  grain  every  day  during  the  year  produced  64 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  more  than  those  that  had  pasture  alone. 
It  is  true  that  their  feed  cost  was  slightly  more  than  pasture,  but 
let's  see  about  the  net  profit: 

To  64  lbs.  extra  butterfat  at  40c  $25.60 

Less  grain,  per  cow  for  pasture  7.48 
Extra  profit  each  grain  fed  cow  $18.12 

You  can  duplicate  this  success  and  get  these  extra  profits  from 
your  cows  by  giving  them  a  Corn  Gluten  Feed  ration  when  they  go 
on  pasture.  They  will  stay  fresh  longer,  and  go  into  next  winter  in 
better  condition. 

This  Valuable  Book — Free 

“The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding”  is  a  new  book  of  64  pages.  It 
does  away  with  guess  work.  It  gives  you  the  best  of  practical  feed 
lot  experience.  It  deals  in  a  fair  way  with  the  50  best  known  feed¬ 
ing  materials  and  tells  you  why  Corn  Gluten  Feed  always  makes  a 
better  ration. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  book 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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(Remember 

this  when  you 
visit  New  York 


THE  Hotel  Martinique  offers 
unusual  comfort  and  con- 
vience  plus  genuine  economy  to 
every  New  York  visitor. 

Clean,  comfortable  rooms  as 
low  as  $2.50  per  day.  Most  econ¬ 
omical  restaurant  service — club 
breakfast  $.45,  delightful  table- 
d’hote  dinner  $1.25.  Also  a  la 
carte  at  moderate  prices. 

The  Martinique  is  located  right 
in  the  heart  of  all  activity,  busi¬ 
ness  and  social.  Every  point  in 
the  city  readily  accessible — 

'  direct  from  thedoor. 

On  your  next  vis¬ 
it — stop  at  the  Mar- 
tinique.  You’ll  $ 
thank  us  for  the  in¬ 
vitation. 

A.  E.  Singleton 

Resident  Manager 


hotel 

MARTINIQUE 

OjfiliafcA  with  hotel  MoSlpin 

BROADWAY~32^&ii^  STREETS 

BNEW 


Demonstrating  the 

HANDYMAN  TOOL 

This  handy  combination  tool 
is  a  quick.  ca«y  teller.  Some 
make  $30  a  day.  Used  daily 
cn  farm.  Does  work  of  one 
man.  Low  price,  bit  profit. 
Only  Tool  oi  Its  Kind 
Pull6  posts,  pipes,  roots,  small 
stumps :  jacks  uptrucks,  tract¬ 
ors.  wagons:  lifts  buildings: 
stretches  fence :  splices  wire : 
makes  ciderprees.  etc.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Simple  to  op¬ 
erate.  Lifts,  pulls,  or  pushes 
with  3  TON  CAPACITY. 
£tart  Now  —  Write  Ul 
Live  man  wanted  in  every 
county.  Get  our  sales  plan. 
It's  a  money-maker  for  you. 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  N  1  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


Fci.U v  vSjaar  a ntegd 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Biiis 

USE  IH&ERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  B.OOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Paintme  for  Durability  •  IREE  TO  ^OU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America.  Est.  lM- 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist  j 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

How  to  Measure  Stacked  Hay--- Flushing  Sheep) 


"\V THERE  alfalfa,  timothy  and  clover 
have  settled  30  to  60  days,  512  cubic 
feet  are  considered  as  being  equivalent  to  a 
ton.  Where  the  stack  has  settled  longer 
than  60  days,  422  cubic  feet  are  estimated 
as  sufficient  to  make  one  ton.  In  order 
to  get  the  number  of  tons  in  a  stack  one 
must  get  the  total  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  the  stack  and  then  divide  by  the 
number  of  feet  agreed  upon  as  approxi¬ 
mately  one  ton.  The  cubic  feet  in  a  stack 
may  be  secured  as  follows: 

Rectangular  Stack. 

1.  Measure  width  of  stack ; 

2.  Measure  overthrow.  This  is  done  by 
throwing  a  rope  over  the  top  of  the  stack 
and  measuring  the  distance  from  the 
ground  on  one  side  to  the  ground  on  the 
other  side.  This  should  be  done  in  several 
places  and  the  average  taken. 

3.  Subtract  the  width  from  the  average 
overthrow  and  divide  by  2. 

4.  Multiply  the  result  by  the  width.  This 
will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  one 
running  foot  of  the  stack. 

5.  Multiply  the  result  obtained  by  the 
length  of  the  stack.  This  will  give  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  stack. 

Circular  Stack ; 

Multiply  the  circumference  by  itself,  then 
multiply  by  the  height  and  divide  by  25. 
This  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  stack. 


Flushing-  Sheep 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  'flushing’’ 
as  applied  to  sheep? — M.  N.  D.,  New  York. 

rT,HE  term  “flushing”  is  applied  to  the 
practice  of  increasing  the  feed  of 
ewes,  both  grain  and  succulent  pasture  just 
previous  to  the  time  they  are  bred.  This 
is  done  because  of  the  belief  Jhat  it  will 
cause  the  ewes  to  have  a  greater  proportion 
x>i  twin  lambs. 

Some  Experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  indicates  that  there  is  some 
basis  for  the  belief,  and  that  if  ewes  are 
gaining  in  weight  when  they  are  bred,  they 
will  have  a  greater  proportion  of  twin  and 
triplet  lambs.  They  also  report  that  as 
soon  as  the  ewes  are  bred  they  should  have 
their  grain  ration  cut  down  and  should  be 
put  on  short  pasture. 


Adjusting  and  Testing 
Headlights 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  headlight  sta¬ 
tion  to  have  headlights  adjusted  or  is  it 
possible  to  do  this  work  at  home?  How 
long  should  lights  stay  properly  adjusted 
after  they  are  once  fixed?— R.  H.  C.,  New 
York. 

OTHING  is  said  in  the  law  about  who 
is  to  adjust  headlights.  There  are  many 
headlight  stations,  and  perhaps  having 
headlights  adjusted  by  them  might  give  one 
a  sort  of  “alibi”  if  it  was  later  discovered 
that  they  were  out  of  adjustment. 

The  law  does  state  that  the  operator  of 
a  motor  vehicle  shall  permit  any  police  of¬ 
ficer  or  motor  vehicle  inspector  to  inspect 
the  headlights  and  make  such  tests  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
law  is  being  complied  with.  The  law  also 
states  that  a  21  c.  p.  bulb  must  he  used  on 
all  electric  headlights. 

The  following  are  directions  for  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  adjust  headlights. 

Place  the  car  011  a  level  surface  twenty 
five  feet  from  a  wall  or  screen.  Many 
makes  of  cars  have  a  screw  in  the  back  of 
the  lamp  which  moves  the  lamp  ahead 
and  back.  If  your  car  has  such  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  cover  one  light  and  turn  the  screw 
forward  or  back  until  the  beam  of  light 
on  the  wall  is  as  wide  as  it  can  be  and  as 
narrow  as  possible  up  and  down.  Follow 
the  same  procedure  with  the  other  bulb. 
Some  of  the  older  cars  are  adjusted  with 
the  lens  removed.  In  this  type,  take  off 
the  lens  and  adjust  until  the  beam  of  light 
makes  the  smallest  circle  that  will  make. 

How  to  Adjust  for  Height 

After  the  lamps  are  focused,  be  sure 
the  height  of  the  centers  of  the  lamps 
from  the  floor,  subtract  the  loading  allow¬ 


ance  which  applies  to  your  car.  This 
will  be  7  inches  for  medium  weirjht  five 
passenger  cars,  and  5  inches  for  runabouts. 
Then  make  a  horizontal  marie  on  the  wall 
ahead  of  the  car  at  this  height.  Bend 
the  lamps  down  until  the  beam  of  light 
falls  below  this  mark  on  the  wall. 

The  lamps  must  be  aimed  straight  ahead. 
This  can  be  checked  with  a  straight  edge 
held  across  Ixffh  lamp  faces. 

Further  suggestions  for  the  care  of 
headlights  are  as  follows.  If  the  reflector 
becomes  tarnished  polish  it  with  fine  silver 
polish.  Do  not  use  metal  polish.  Do  not 
leave  the  reflector  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Keep  Out  Dust  and  Moisture 

Keep  the  packing  between  the  rim  of 
the  reflector  and  the  lens  in  place.  It  helps 
to  keep  out  dust  and  moisture.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  lamp  door  be  sure  the  small  hole 
in  the  rim  is  down.  It  allows  the  con¬ 
densed  moisture  to  drain  out. 

When  handling  the  reflector,  use  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Do  not  touch  it  with  fingers, 
wipe  fingermarks  off  the  glass  bulb. 

See  that  the  lenses  are  installed  so  they 
cannot  -turn  in  the  lamp  do.or.  The  name 
on  the  lens  should  always  be  right  side  up. 

Headlights  approved  by  the  department 
must  be  used  as  manufactured. 

The  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Legalitc  Mm  will  be  il¬ 
legal  after  Jan.  1st.  1925. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  ser¬ 
ious  accidents  are  caused  by  headlights 
that  are  not  properly  adjusted  and  so  blind 
the  driver  approaching  them.  It  will  pay 
to  check  up  on  them  frequently.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law,  they  should  be  correct,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  how  often  they  should 
be  tested.  Once  adjusted  they  should  re¬ 
main  right  indefinitely.  However,  there 
is  a  great  chance  that  they  may  get  out 
of  adjustment  from  jars  or  bumps  and 
they  should  be  tested  often. 


Leather  Chairs  Get  Sticky 

We  have  some  leather  bottom  chairs,  the 
seats  of  which  have  got  to  sticking.  How 
can  this  trouble  be  remedied?— C.  A.  F-, 
Ohio. 

'  |  ’IIE  following  directions  for  sticky 
leather  furniture  is  given  in  “I  he 
Handymans  1000  Practical  Recipes.”  pub¬ 
lished  at  $1.00  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York  City: 

“Wash  well  with  warm  water  and  a  little 
washing  soda,  and  when  dry  re-glaze  with 
well  beaten  .whites  of  eggs,  afterwards 
polishing  with  a  .soft  chamois  leather.  A 
thin  coat  of  white  chellac  dissolved  in 
spirit  will  also  harden  the  leather.  — I.  Y\7, 
D. 

Waste  Oil  Not  Satisfactory 
for  Harness 

Could  1  use  waste  tractor  oil  for  oiling 
my  harness  instead  of  buying  the  regular 
harness  oil?  I  have  two  tractors  burning 
two-thirds  kerosene  and  one-third  gasoline, 
both  with  pump  oiling  systems.  The  oil 
is  almost  as  good  when  it  leaves  the  en¬ 
gines  as  when  I  put  it  in,  and  I  have  saved 
all  this  oil  hoping  I  could  use  it  again. 
Will  it  be  satisfactory  for  oiling  my  har¬ 
ness? — F*  J.  J.,  Massachusetts. 

\JO  petroleum  or  mineral  oil  should 
f  '  never  be  used  for  oiling  harness, 
shoes,  or  any  kind  of  leather,  as  the 
mineral  oil  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the 
leather.  Use  either  regular  harness 
dressing  oil.  or  else  make  your  own  by 
mixing  equal  parts  neat’s  foot  oil  ant. 
melted  tallow,  Avith  enough  lampblack 
to  give  it  the  desired  black  color. 

The  Avaste  oil  from  your  tractors  can 
be  used  for  hog  oilers,  burning  out 
stumps,  mixed  with  Venitian  red  for 
cheap  barn  paint,  brushed  on  to  auto¬ 
mobile  springs,  mixed  Avith  lard  or  ta  - 
low  for  greasing  Avagons  and  heavy 
vehicles,  lubricating  binders  for  oil  spia>, 
farm  machinery,  as  a  basis  for  oil  sp:n>, 
sprinkling  on  roadway  to  keep  cl o a .  n 
dust,  and  so  on.  But  do  not  use  it  on 
leather  nor  for  preserving  posts.— F 
D. 
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Cooks  Cow  Talks 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

^vere  so  extreme  that  they  became  more  I 
of  a  joke  than  one  of  leadership  and  yet  | 
as  I  look  back  now  he  was  a  great  lead¬ 
er  in  home  production  of  cattle  feeds 
and  he  had  only  one  method — early  cut 
hay.  I  don't  suppose  he  studied,  as  | 
many  farmers  do  today,  on  balanced  j 
rations  but  he  had  them  not  one  year 
when  the  weather  was  right  and  he  felt 
like  it,  but  every  year.  Some  of  us  | 
were  just  nicely  under  way  when! 
“Pars”  was  putting  away  his  tools. 

He  did  not  have  early  grass  lands. 
His  lands  were  quite  the  contrary1  all  j 
low  or  so  called  flat  lands.  He  gave 
no  opportunity  to  call  him  a  hay  seed 
for  I  can’t  recall  seeing  any  hay  seed  in 
his  barns.  He  was  not  a  corn  grower, 
he  was  rather  cutting  his  grass,  it  didn’t 
appear  like  hay,  when  some  of  the  rest  | 
of  us  were  cultivating  corn.  He  had! 
pasture  grass  the  year  around. 

Oats,  barley  and  peas  are  eastern  best 
grain  crops  grown  together  or  apart. 
At  home,  oats  and  barley  work  well  to¬ 
gether.  Peas  do  not.  They  grow  lux- 1 
uriantly,  are  inclined  to  lodge  the  oats 
and  barley  and  to  smother  out  the  clov¬ 
er  plants,  are  some  bother  when  harvest-  [ 
ing  and  we  have  cut  them  out.  It  does  j 
not  follow  that  any  one  else  should  j 
make  similar  combinations.  One  can 
also  utilize  considerable  straw  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  and  find  that  when  com- 1 
pared  with  late  cut  timothy  it  does  not 
measure  badly. 

Editor's  Note — One  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
couragements  that  comes  to  farmers  is  the 
failure  of  the  clover  seeding.  Year  after 
year  they  sow  only  to  see  the  light  catch  [ 
gradually  die  out.  Some  blame  the  seed. 
Poor  seed  is  responsible  in  a  lot  of  cases ,  | 
but  the  man  ivho  is  cautious  and  buys  his 
seed  from  a  reliable  dealer  need  have  little 
fear  from  this  source.  By  far  the  greatest  I 
cause  for  a  poor  catch  is  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  not  right  for  the  properl 
growth  of  clover.  Clover  needs  lime  and 
lots  of  it  and  until  the  grower  corrects 
his  local  conditions  to  conform  to  this 
need  of  legumes,  he  is  going  to  experience  [ 
those  same  losses  he  has  suffered  in  the  j 
past.  You  can  no  more  expect  clover  or\ 
alfalfa  to  grow  on  acid  or  sour  soil  than 
you  can  expect  fish  to  live  out  of  water. 

On  top  of  this  many  fields  are  poorly 
drained ,  which  fact  may  be  responsible  fori 
the  sour  condition  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  im-  | 
possible  to  improve  the  drainage  conditions, 
moisture-tolerant  varieties  may  be 
stituted  for  red  clover.  Where  drainage  is 
good  and  there  is  the  proper  chemical  re¬ 
action  to  the  soil,  there  is  little  reason  left 
for  a  failure  of  a  good  clover  catch,  taking  I 
for  granted  of  course,  the  seed  is  of  good  | 
quality  and  the  season  is  not  abnormal. 


What  Is  Rest  Anyway? 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
wiio  has  carried  a  heavy  hod  all  week? 
Can  any  law  say  what  shall  be  rest  for  | 
one  man  or  another?  The  Lord  re¬ 
quires  a.  liberal  interpretation,  and  should 
we  not  be  generously  minded  toward 
our  fellows,  provided  they  are  not  harm- 
ing  or  annoying  us  ? 

No  law,  either  statutory  or  of  public 
opinion,  can  regulate  only  our  Sundays. 

I  or  if  a  mode  of  play  or  work  is  not  fit 
for  the  Sabbath,  it  cannot  be  fit  anyj 
other  day.  Should  not  our  efforts  be 
directed  rather  at  eliminating  all  such 
for  all  time,  rather  than  at  taking  away 
a»y  one  man’s  liberty  of  seeking  rest 
as  he  finds  will  best  prepare  him  for 
Ws  work  of  the  week  to  come?  Let 
us  be  open-minded  and  remember  Llis 
words :  “Let  him  amongst  ye  who  is 
with  out  sin  throw  the  first  stone.” — J. 
F.  M. 


Care  of  Herd  Sire 

C>ou  t  let  him  run  with  herd. 

2-  Allow  plenty  of  exercise. 

3-  Don  t  feed  more  than  very  small 
*Uiounts  of  silage. 

4-  heed  plenty  of  hay  and  just  enough 
..rain  to  keep  in  good  breeding  condition. 

5-  Don  t  let  bull  get  too  fat  or  too  thin. 


KEEP  OFF. 
THE  GRASS 
ANOTHER 
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Some  morning  before  long  your  pastures 
are  going  to  spring  into  life;  and  as  the 
grass  shoots  up — fresh,  green  and  invit¬ 
ing — your  natural  thought  is  going  to  be, 
“Time  to  turn  the  cows  out.” 

But  wait!  You  will  pay  later  for  haste 
now — pay  in  lower  milk  production  next 
fall  and  winter;  pay  heavily  in  poorer 
condition  of  your  cows;  pay  in  damage 
to  your  pasture. 

Succulent,  new  grass  is  deceptive.  True, 
it  has  a  tonic  effect  on  cows — stimulates 
both  them  and  their  milk  flow  for  a  while. 
But  the  increase  won’t  keep  up  because 
tender  spring  grass  is  mostly  water  and 
cows  can’t  eat  enough  grass  to  get  the 
nourishment  needed  for  milk  production 
and  body  maintenance.  Milk  produced 
on  a  ration  of  grass  alone  is  literally  taken 
off  the  cow’s  back,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
will  pay  the  bill  when  the  milk  yield  drops. 


Further,  the  constant  trampling  of  soft 
new  pasture  injures  it  immeasurably; 
close  cropping  tears  and  kills  the  tender 
grass  roots.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
ruin  good  pasture  than  to  graze  cows  on 
it  too  early  in  the  year. 

Feed  your  cows  their  full  ration  of  Larro 
for  another  month,  and  you  protect  your 
pasture  and  keep  up  steady  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Feed  enough  Larro  throughout  the 
summer  to  supply  the  food  values  that 
pasture  lacks,  and  you  not  only  maintain 
milk  production  now,  but  bring  your  cows 
into  the  fall  season  of  highest  milk  prices 
in  condition  to  earn  the  biggest  possible 
profits. 

Obey  this  warning  of  experience— keep 
off  the  grass — stay  on  Larro  at  least  30 
days  longer  than  your  eyes  tell  you  is 
necessary.  This  policy  will  pay  you  back 
two-fold. 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds — as  good  or 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Now.  with  our  Low  Direct-from-Fac- 

tory  Prices  and  Easy  Terms,  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  with  a  to  100  or 
more  cows  can  not  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  wonderful  OTTAWA  Milking 
Machine.  Soon  paya  foritself  milkingonly 
o  cows.  Saves  money,  time  and  bard  work, 
ALSO  DOES 


Find  out  today  about  this  milker  that 
milks  the  human  way;  is  a  self- washer 
and  has  no  pulsator;  no  pipes  or  rods; 
no  springs  or  valves.  Easier  to  use* 
easier  on  cows.  Milks  2  or  4  cows 
once,  18  to  40  cows  an  hour.  No  cost 
complete  ready  to  milk.  Small  Down  Payme 


Puts  it  Milking  for  Yo 
Costs  Nothing 


^  '  *****«■•  uuru  i  ajuic 

30  Days*  Trial.  ^the  Ottawa 

nerd  for  full  30  days.  Guaranteed  for  10 
r?l  ¥7’  r  f  Before  you  buy  any 
W  r.  r.  I  milker,  be  sure  to  get 
_  ,  Free  facta  on  the 

OTTAWA.  Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  for  "The  Truth 
about  Milking  Machines”  and  other 
Interesting  and  helpful  information. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

Bax  608  Magee  Bl dg ,  Pittsburg*,  Pa 


Making  and 
Marketing  Milk 

DAIRY  FARMING 

By  C.  H.  Eckles  and  G.  F.  Warren 

A  complete  manual  on  dairy  farming, 
written  especially  for  the  us^.of  stud¬ 
ents.  It  will  prove  fc!ghly  useful' to  farm¬ 
ers  who  wish  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  successful 
operation  of  dairy  farms. 

Postpaid  $1.60 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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On  the  Farm  of  11.  L .  Chase,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chase  Says : 

“We  have  been,  using  our  Burrell  Milker  since  1909.  It  always  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean — and  we  never  have  to  strip  by  hand.  It  has  always  given 
satisfactory  service,  and  we  have  not  missed  a  milking,  except  in  1911, 
when  the  engine  stopped  once  and  could  not  be  started.” 


ITLi&s  tfu  Cows 
C&an 


For  the  M®xt  17  Tears 
Let  a  Burrell  Bo  Your  Milking 

In  1909,  Mr.  Chase  installed  a  Burrell  -but  in  daily  use  on  his  farm  for  17  years. 
Milker  on  his  farm  at  Edmeston,  New  This  is  the  kind  of  proof  you  want  that  the 


York.  Daily,  he  has  milked  with  his 
Burrell  machine,  and  daily  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  satisfactory  service  that  the 
Burrell  Milker  gives. 

It’s  Proven  Practically  PerSect 

When  Mr.  Chase  says  it  always 
Milks  the  Cows  Clean”  and  it 

has  “always  given  satisfactory  service” 
he  speaks  with  an  authority  that  can¬ 
not  be  disputed.  He  has  tested  the 
Burrell  Milker— not  in  the  laboratory 


St  Stuns  iAtTTlifk 

C tun 


milker  you  buy  will  continue  to  please 
you  20  years  hence. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

That  phrase  epitomizes  the  ideal 
milking  machine.  The  positive 
Relief  Pulsator  insures  natural  circu¬ 
lation  and  prevents  congestion  in  the 
teats.  The  Automatic  Controller  reg¬ 
ulates  the  suction  to  suit  each  individ¬ 
ual  cow.  That  is  why  the  Burrell  milks 
the  cotvs  clean .  And  that  is  why  you 
want  a  Burrell  Milker— and  no  other 


Two  ValuaMe  Books  —  Free  to  You 

One  of  these  books  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  in  detail.  No  dairy¬ 
man  can  afford  to  select  a  milking  machine  without  first  reading  this  book.  The 
other  book  tells  all  about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — about  its  wonder¬ 
ful  Link  Blades  that  give  the  Burrell  greater  capacity  to  a  given  size  of  bowl,  to  a 
given  speed  and  to  a  given  amount  of  power  than  any  other  separator.  It  tells  all 
about  its  simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean”, 
Send  for  these  two  helpful  books  today.  They’re  valuable  but  free  to  dairymen. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co.Imc. 


27  Albany  St. 


Little  Falls,  New York 


$10  DOWN 

Buys  Purebred  Holstein  Bull 

Read  about  the  phenomenal  back¬ 
ing  of  this  fine,  well  grown 
straight-lined  youngster. 

He  is  a  double  dcscendent  of  King  Scats  Foil- 
tide,  that  famous  sire  with  196  A  K  daughters, 
8  of  which  have  7 -day  records  of  30  pounds  or 
better.  His  sire  and  dam  BOTH  descend  from 
this  great  sire.  ...  „  . 

His  sire’s  dam  is  Winana  Segis  May  2nd, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CHAMPION  in  her 
C|aSS 

His  sire  is  a  grandson  of  Jenny  Linn  Colantha, 
a  i0-pouud  daughter  of  Dutcliland  Colantha  Sir 
lnka,  the  greatest  transmitting  son  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  milk  sire,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

His  dam  is  one  of  the  large  record  daugh¬ 
ters  ■of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  whose 
dam  is  a  daughter  of  the  great  “King  of 
the  Pontiacs”,  the  most  famous  Holstein 
sire  of  all  time. 

His  dam  has  a  yearly  record  of  21,712  pounds 
milk.  She  is  a  half  sister  of  the  great  Phroney 
Pontiac  -who  has  a  record  of  1062  pounds  butter 
and  24,207  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 

He  comes  from  a  herd  that  has  passed 
two  Til  tests  CLEAN  and  is  now  eligible 
to  accredited.  White  is  the  predominating 
color  in  the  herd. 

Price  $100  FO.B.  Brinckerhoff, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  further  particulars 

Fishkill  Farms 

'  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR., 
Owner 

Hopewell  Junction 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


[HICK.  SWOLLEN  BLANBS 

Tat  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
loar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Ihoke-down,  can  be  reduced 
vith 

.Ewseaggnaa 

also  other  Bunches  or  swelling.  No  blister,  no  hair  sone, 
md  horse  kept  at  work.  Economical — only  a  few  drops 
equired  at  an  application.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered. 

BOOK,  3R  Free. 

W.  F*  YOUNG,  Inc. 

579  lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HORSES 


MULES 


DISTEMPER 


COMPOUND 


Keep  your  horses  working 
“SPOHN’S.”  Standard  rem 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, 
Strangles,  Influenza,  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 

order  from  us.  Small  bottle  60  cents,  large 
$1  20  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.Dept  1  GOSHEN,  IND. 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

On  the  farm,  on  the  City  streets,  in 
the  largest  show  rings,  they  are  always 
winners.  “Knollwood”  represents  the 
best  in  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 


KNOLLWOOD  FARMS 


Dent.  A. 


lip  NT.  Y. 
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SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS  i 
IF  RETURNED 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size — from  the  small,  1-cow  separator, 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean.  Prices  as 
low  as  $24.95.  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 

tt  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  See  our  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box20-K  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Experience  With 
Freemartins 

The  follozi'ing  letters  are  a  few  that  we 
received  in  anszver  to  our  request  for  some 
real  experience.  They  seem  to  agree  that 
there  is  “something  to  it”  and  that  it  is 
poor  business  to  raise  such  an  animal-— The 
Editors. 

IN  your  issue  of  February  27,  you  ask 
A  for  experience  in  raising  heifer  calves 
twin  to  a  bull.  Several  years  ago,  1  had 
a  very  good  Jersey  cow  give  birth  to 
twin  calves,  bull  and  heifer.  I  had  been 
told  a  heifer  twin  to  a  bull  would  not 
breed.  Nevertheless,  I  raised  the  heiter 
thinking  that  the  idea  was  a  myth.  The 
heifer  proved  utterly  worthless  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Never  came  in  bea’:,  hence 
never  was  bred.  -Without  going  into  de¬ 
tail  will  say,  that  she  was  the  filthiest 
animal  we  ever  had  on  the  farm  and  was 
disposed  of  for  beef.  She  was  void  of 
sex  and  I  will  never  raise  another  under 
these  conditions. — G.  C.  S.,  New  York. 


“In  your  issue  of  February  27,  you  want 
to  hear  from  some  of  your  readers  -ex¬ 
periences  with  twin  calves  which  were 
heifer  and  bull.  I  have  two  such  pairs 
of  twin  calves.  The  heifer  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  breeding  in  either  case.  When 
they  were  nearly  two  years  old,  we  butch¬ 
ered  them  for  beef  and  found  they  would 
not  breed.  The  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  advised  me  not  to  raise 
them  unless  they  were  very  valuable.  They 
were  from  pure  bred  Holsteins  with  good 
records  so  I  tried  the  experiment,  but 
found  it  did  not  pay.  The  Holstein  Fries¬ 
ian  Association  of  America,  will  not 
register  a  female  twin  born  with  a  male 
until  she  drops  a  calf." — J.  D.  F.,  New 
York. 


“On  page  220,  in  the  issue  of  February 
27th,  the  question  is  asked  “What  is  a 
Freemartin?”  We  feel  able  to  answer 
this  question  from  our  own  experience. 
We  raised  a  heifer  whose  first  calves  were 
twins,  one  a  bull  calf  the  other  a  heifer. 
We  raised  our  heifer  calves  and  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  breed 
her.  We  do  not  breed  our  heifers  u  .hi 
they  arc  two  years  old.  We  thought  the 
experience  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  as  she  would  make  good  beef  in 
case  it  was  really  true  that  freemartins 
could  not  be  bred.  As  she  developed  in 
size  and  age,  the  more  the  male’ character¬ 
istics  were  notitfable  especially  in  the  fore 
quarter  across  the  shoulders  and  neck.  At 
two  years  of  age  she  had  no  udder  de¬ 
velopment.  About  three  weeks  ago  we 
butchered  her  and  upon  opening  found 
no  calf  sack  for  carrying  a  call.  — F.  P. 
C,  New  York. 

*  *  4= 

“In  answer  to  your  question  “What  is  a 
Freemartin?”  will  state  my  experience  with 
that  jfreak  of  nature.  In  the  spring  of 
1914,  I  owned  a  Guernsey  Cow  who  gave 
birth  to  twin  calves.  They  were  male 
and  female.  The  sire  was  a  Holstein.  1  be 
heifer  calf  was  such  a  beauty  I  resolved 
to  make  a  cow  of  her.  But  alas :  she 
never  came  in  heat  and  I  was  obliged  to 
sell  her  with  her  mate  for  beef.  The  two 
were  sold  as  two  year  olds  to  a  well 
known  butcher  in  the  county,  price  $200.00. 
I  instructed  the  butcher  to  report  his  imd- 


This  picture  was  taken  some  time  39°  7 

W.  T.  Keller  of  Crawford  Co.,  Pa- * .tTrrI 
is  not  a  common  sight  now  on  ^a 
farms  but  the  indications  are  that  jraft 
will  soon  be  a  cireater  detrianci  'or 
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WATCH  your  horse9 
carefully  these  days. 
Guard  them  against  strained 

tendons,  stiff  joints,  troublesome 
growths.  The  instant  an  exterior 
ailment  appears,  treat  it  with  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustio  Balsam.  Keep  this 
wonderful  remedy  readyfor  emergen¬ 
cies.  For  41  years  it  has  been  giving 
quick  relief  for  Sprains,  Spavin, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil, 
Wire  Cuts,  Muscular  Inflammation, 

Won't  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  bottle. 
Thousands  of  farmers  consider 

Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  a  real  necessity, 
^on’t  be  without  it.  Get  at  drug  stores  for 
$2.00  or  direct  from  qs  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Go.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 

WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


] 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

T-  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

- — Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

S3  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R-  D-  3  .  .  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Offers  Bull  Calf  born  February  20,  1926. 
Bnee  $100.  Sire  a  son  of  Ultra  May  King 
out  of  an  A.  R.  daughter  of  Florham  Lad- 
me.  Dam  is  Hazel  Orsbee  100859  with  two 
A...V  records.  Class  D  430  lbs.  fat  on  two 
per  day  and  Class  A  of  603  lbs.  fat, 
704  milk.  Several  other  hull  calves  at 
bargain  prices.  Herd  Accredited. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

None  Clay  Duchess,  by  Bar  None 
■n  aier  00’  ky  Waterloo  Clay,  by  Cyrus  Clay, 
Produced  13,590  lbs.  milk  as  jr.  3  yr.  old. 
►she  is  dam  of  Bar  None  Clay  Duke,  jr. 
champion  N  Y.  State  Fair,  Brockton,  and 
^•national.  Heifers  and  bulls  equally  as 
good  as  above  at  reasonable  prices. 

Visitors  always  welcome  at  farm 
BAR-NONE  RANCH, 

MAURICE  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y, 


,  O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 

Orms'L  T118.,  bul1  calf  born  Feb.  1926,  sired  by 

15,1*7  Korndyke  Pearl,  out  of  dam  of  Sir  Prilly  Segis, 
av,>rL.W°i  A  records  Blade  in  consecutive  years  that 

•.if4?  19,579  lbs.  milk  and  804.9  lbs.  butter.  Carried 
ca,r  average  203  days. 

ealves  carrying  bloodlines  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  L*d 
urnisoy  Sensation  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BEAVER  DAN!  STOCK  FARM 
Montgomery,  ■  .  .  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

t|Uic,;  sa,e  a  roan  double  grandson  of  the 
ue.u  bull  Knowsley  Gift. 

Sire:  Flinstone  Gift 
Dam:  Knowsley’s  Betty 

dart-  mlm  b,?s  P'ilked  fifty-five  pounds  in  a  day.  He  Is 
pV  i  k',u3  ‘2ira’Kht  and  a  fine  Individual.  White  about  him. 

•■LINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 

tr!l  !our  Feti0ral  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

eost  cleanest  county,  and  save  one-fourth  of 

Bohtofn-  1  resii  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
'’“ins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 

JOmm  J-  ,rc  or  telephone  at  tnv  expense 

^  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


ings  when  he  dressed  the  female  and  he 
reported  that  he  found  no  organs  of  re' 
production.” — F.  A.  R„  New  York/ 

*  *  * 

“I  have  had  two  freemartins  and  neither 
will  breed.  It  is  something  new  if  they 
sometimes  grow  in  two  sacks  unless  some¬ 
one  has  proven  it.  ,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
true.  They  claim  mules  will  not  breed, 
but  I  saw  one  female  mule  that  gave  milk 
and  had  to  be  milked  out.  I  think  she 
would  breed.  Three  mules  on  record  have 
raised  calves.  I  knew  one  red  heifer  three 
years  old  who  had  never  been  in  heat. 
She  was  no  particular  breed  and  was  not 
a  twin.  I  had  one  horse  that  was  neither 
horse  nor  mare.” — M.  A.  W.,  New  York. 
\  _ _ _ 

Feeding  Concentrates  Returns 
Plant  Food  to  the  Soil 

YV7HEN  buying  concentrates,  something 

V  more  than  the  food  value  is  obtained. 
All  feeds  have  some  fertilizing  value  and 
a  certain  part  of  this  value  is  recovered 
in  the  manure.  Some  feeds  have  greater 
fertilizing  value  than  others  and  so  when 
two  feeds  cost  the  same  per  Aon,  the  one 
that  has  the  most  pounds  of  fertilizing- 
elements  is  really  the  cheaper  feed. 

The  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous 
and  potash  contained  in  the  feed,  that  is 
returned  in  the  manure,  will  vary  with 
the  kind  of  animal,  the  age  of  the  animal, 
and  the  kind  of  a  product  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing.  Young  animals  return  less  than 
old  animals,  and  animals  producing  a  pro¬ 
duct  such  as  milk  return  less  than  animals 
producing  no  product.  A  rought  estimate 
is  that  animals  return  in  the  manure  30% 
of  the  nitrogen  50%  of  the  phosphorous 
and  40%  of  the  potash.  In  addition  to  these 
about  20%  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
feed  is  returned  and  adds  humus  to  the 
soil  when  the  manure  is  applied. 

T-he  amount  of  fertilizing  elements  e- 
turned  in  the  manure  when  a  ton  of 
various  feeds  as  fed  is  given  in  the  table 
below.  The  figures  above  are  used  in  the 
computation. 

Phosphoric 


Nitrogen 

acid 

Potash  Humus 

Cornmeal _ 8.9 

6.1 

3.0 

350 

Hominy  ....  8.3 

5.8 

5. 

342 

Gluten  Feed  24.4 

6.2 

1.8 

356 

Gluten  Meal  34.1 

5.5 

1. 

360 

Wheat  Mids  16.6 

21.1 

9.4 

340 

Wheat  Bran  15.4 

29.5 

13. 

338 

Ground  Oats  11.9 

8.1 

4.5 

360 

Cottonseed 

meal 

(Choice)  .42.4 

26.7 

14.5 

346 

Linseed 

meal  Old 

process  ..32.5 

17. 

10.2 

342 

This  table  shows  clearly 

that  the 

medium  and  high  protein  feeds  return  more 
fertilizing  elements  than  the  low  protein 
feeds,  particularly  nitrogen  which  is  the 
element  which  is  most  costly  in  fertilizers 
as  well  as  in  feeds. 

While  it  certainly  is-  poor  economy  to 
feed  costly  concentrates  to  |)oor  cows  for 
any  purpose,  particularly  for  increasing 
soil  fertility  it  is  true  that  the  dairyman 
who  carefully  considers  the  cost  and  value 
of  the  concentrates  he  buys  can  afford  to 
consider  this  factor  along  with  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  determine  the  kind  of  concen¬ 
trates  to  buy. 


\  Treatment  for  Barren  Cows 

What  causes  the  failure  of  cows  to  breed? 
Is  there  any  cure  for  such  a  condition  or 
is  it  better  to  sell  the  cow  so  affected? — 
R.  W,  F.,  New  York. 

'  |  'HERE  are  at  least  two  common  causes 
of  barrenness  or  failure  to  breed.  One 
is  inflammation  of  the  cervix  or  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  the  other  is  a  growth  or  cyst 
on  the  ovaries  which  prevents  the  animal 
coming  in  heat.  If  the  animal  does  not 
come  in  heat  it  is  possible  that  such  cysts 
are  present,  while  if  she  comes  in  heat 
but  does  not  conceive  it  is  possible  that 
she  has  inflammation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus. 

In  either  case  the  services  of  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  will  be  needed  for  treatmnt.  If  the 
animal  is  not  valuable  enough  to  warrant 
this,  it  will  be  better  to  fat  her  and  sell 
her  for  beef. 
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Spend  the 
best  hours  of 
your  life  on 
a  milk  stool 
fr  under  a  cow? 


r  AND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow,  tiresome, 
disagreeable  and  costly  job.  It  comes 
before  and  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

There  is  now  a  better  way  of  milking — 
the  De  Laval  Milker.  Today  more  than  half  a 
million  cows  are  milked  the  De  Laval  Way — 
and  the  number  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
hand  milking  will  soon  be  as  old-fashioned  as 
harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 

The  De  Laval  does  a  better  job  in  much  less 
time,  and  because  of  its  gentle  and  stimulating 
action  almost  invariably  enables  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk.  It  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep 
clean,  and  therefore  produces  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milker, 

The  Better  Way  qf  Milking 


ANY 


Ar  & 


[DeLaval  Cream  Separator 

JB?  The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
*38  Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
y\  electric  or  belt  drive. 


A  v* 

£ 6 

4A'/ 

A>  jy  ^ 

^  J ‘  - 

•r 


,Aj 

r 
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New  Jersey  State  Holstein 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

T renton  Fair  Grounds 

April  29,  1926,  10  o’clock 

55  Head  selected  cattle  T-B  tested  and 
guaranteed. 

40  Extra  Milk  cows  with  records  up  to 
27  lbs.  as  3-yr.  olds  and  >23  lbs.  at  2 
yrs.  of  age. 

Many  yearly  record  cows  (up  to  over 
900  lbs.) 

7  High  class  bulls  from  high  record 
Darns. 

For  catalogue  write  to 

PETER  P.  VAN  NUYS,  Secy. 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

GLENN  R.  MEAD,  Auctioneer 
A.  R.  BACKUS,  In  the  Box 

I  APOLOGIZE! 

THE  dirt  roads  are  so 
bad  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  my  field- 
men  to  see  all  of  you  just 
as  your  subscription  is 
expiring’.  I  am  sorry  about 
this.  You  can  help  me 
out  by  sending  your  re¬ 
newal  by  mail. 

I  can  also  use  two  more 
A  No.  I  salesmen. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


Fo'c.S,°leJea.ts-  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc, 

Sola  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany.  N.  Y» 


M 


L± 


You  buy  SO  years  of  progress 

That  is  why  we  thought  of  the  extension  roof— it  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  ton  capacity.  An  exclusive  Globe  fea- 
ture.  Globe  Silos  are  absolutely  air-tight  because  of  the 
heavy  matching  walls,  double  splines,  sealed  joints  and 
adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce  and  fir.  ,  You  cannot 
buy  a  better  silo.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
price-list ;  silos,  tanks,  e  tsilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Lox  F  Unadilla,  New  York 
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You  pay  once  only  for  any 
Concrete  Farm  Improvement 


Manure,  Money* 
and  Concrete 


Every  time  you  pitch 
manure  outintothe 
open  barnyard,  you 
throwaway  money. 
Your  yearly  losses 
amount  to  at  least  $35 
per  cow.  That’s  no  small 
sum  when  you  come 
to  figure  it  up. 

You  can  save  this 
money  year  after  year 
by  building  a  Concrete 
Manure  Pit.  The  Con¬ 
crete  Pit  does  not  allow 
any  of  the  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  to  es¬ 
cape.  And  remember 
that  two-fifths  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  manure 
is  in  the  liquid. 

A  Concrete  Manure  Pit 
quickly  pays  for  itself  in  the 
money  it  saves.  Andit  keeps  on 
earning  dividends  indefinitely. 
#  *  *  * 

You  can  easily  build  a  ma¬ 
nure  pit  or  other  concrete  im¬ 
provements  on  your  farm  by 
following  a  few  simple  direc¬ 
tions.  Send  today  for  our  two 
booklets,  “Concrete  on  the 
Dairy  IVrm”  and  “Plans  for 
Concrete  Farm  Buildings.” 
They  are  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 
OFFICES  IN  31  CITIES 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES  marks  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  al- 

,  ..  ,  ,  -t  •  though  the  demand  is  not  what  it  was 

HE  following  are  the  April  puces  previous  to  Easter.  In  fact,  there  are 

for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  some  receivers  reporting  a  demand  in- 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City:  sufficient  to  absorb  receipts  at  least  at 

<0  top  quotations.  Concessions  are  being 

made  to  avoid  heavy  accumulations. 
The  market  as  a  whole  is  fairly  steady 
due  to  firm  advises  from  the  W est 
where  weather  conditions  have  been 
Class  w  unfavorable  to  production.  Heavy 

snows  and  low  temperatures  have  kept 
western  quotations  above  par  with  New 
York. 

POULTRY  MARKET  QUIET 
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$2.85 

$2.70 

2.00 

2.30 

Milk  . $2.80 

Cream  .... 

Cream  ....  1.83 

Ice  Cream  . 2.15 

Soft  Cheese  . . 2.10 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1-90 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  . 2.00 

3  B  Milk  Powder  _ 2.00 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  2.00 

4  Butter  and 
American  cheese  ..Based  on 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer -receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

SCANT  CHANGE  IN  BUTTER 


FOWLS 

April  6 

April  6  Mar.  30 

1925 

Colored  .... 

30-32 

35-38 

2.00 

Leghorns  . . 

29-30 

33-35 

1.95 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .... 

; . . . . . 

- - 

-40 

— 

— - - 

New 

Broilers 

50-55 

50-60 

s  on 

The  live 

poultry  market 

has 

not  re- 

EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

$58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Eggs,  S 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Pun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Will  pav  full  cash  market  price 
for  WOOL,  hides,  pelts,  tallow. 
We  furnish  bank  reference.  Writs 
for  quotation,  market  report  and 
free  tags.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Dept.,  AG,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$800  Gets  Splendid  Farm 
80  Acres,  8  Cows,  Horses 

Poultry,  sheep,  furniture,  crops,  harnesses,  machinery,  ete. ; 
immediate  income,  farm  you’ll  be  proud  to  own;  handy  vil¬ 
lage,  markets  at  door;  60  acres  level  cultivation,  wire 
fences,  spring  water;  timber  &  1000  cds.  stove  wood  esti¬ 
mated;  8-room  white  home,  good  70-ft.  basement  barn, 
silo,  etc.  You’ll  miss  a  bargain  if  you  wait.  $2500 
takes  it,  $800  required.  Details  pg.  28  big  new  Illus. 
Cat.  money-making  farm  bargains.  Free.  STROUi 
AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  .  ,41%-42/2 
Extra  (32  sc) 41  (4-41(2 
84-91  score  ..38  -41 

Lower  G’d’s  -37i/2 


April  6  Mar.  30 


41  -41% 

403/4- 
38  -  40(/2 

-37!/2 


April  6 
1925 

44  -44!/2 

4354- 

37/2-43 
35  -37 


The  butter  market  is  having  a  very 
difficult  time  reacting  from  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  in  which  it  found  it¬ 
self  last  year.  Momentarily  the_  sun 
shone  through  the  dark  clouds  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  ending  April 
3rd  and  the  situation  became  a  little 
firmer.  This  slight  recovery  which  was 
featured  by  more  activity  on  the  part 
of  buyers  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
severe  storms  that  western  producing 
sections  have  been  experiencing.  At 
that  time  the  market  recovered  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  and  buyers  seem  to  take 
hold  with  a  greater  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence.  However,  carryovers  were 
heavy  and  current  listings  show  heavier 
stocks  coming  forward,  have  caused 
buyers  to  limit  most  of  their  purchases 
to  immediate  trade  needs.  Very  few 
have  been  inclined  to  anticipate  their 
requirements  very  far  in  advance.  An¬ 
other  feature  that  recently  entered  the 
picture  to  cause  more  uneasness  in  the 
market  is  the  increased  weakness  in 
Chicago. 

FRESH  CHEESE  EASIER 

STATE'  APpil  6 

FLATS  April  6  Mar.  30  1925 

Fresh  fancy  .  -21  22-225/z  23/2-24 

Fresh  av’ge  .  -20  21-215/2  23  -23(4 

Held  fancy  . 27-29  27-29  26  -2654 

Held  av’ge  .......  .26-27  26-27  25  -  2554 

The  fresh  cheese  market  shows  add¬ 
ed  weakness  since  our  last  report.  In 
some  quarters  fresh  cheese  both  from 
New  York  State  as  well  as  the  West,  is 
being  offered  freely  and  at  lower  prices. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  make  is  on 
the  increase,  more  so  in  the  West  than 
in  New  York.  The  market  demand  for 
fresh  stock  is  quite  limited  and  therefore 
the  moderate  supplies  do  not  find  a  very 
ready  outlet.  Held  cheese  is  maintain¬ 
ing  its  position  a  little  more  steadily. 
Fancy  cured  States  are  held  in  rather 
firm  hands  and  consequently  there  is 
less  fluctuation  in  these  lines. 

EGG  MARET  UNCHANGED 


covered  from  the  weakness  that  has 
been  quite  evident  for  some  time  past, 
although  on  the  7th,  freight  listings 
were  not  as  cumbersome  as  previously. 
Nevertheless  slaughter  houses  through¬ 
out  the  city  are  said  to  be  heavily  sup¬ 
plied  and  for  that  reason  current  re¬ 
ceipts  are  meeting  little  or  no  demand, 
resulting  in  more  or  less  stagnation  in 
the  market. 

At  the  moment  nearby  or  express 
shippers  who  have  fancy  broilers  are  in 
the  best  position.  There  is  little  demand 
for  fowls  and  chickens  are  relatively  un¬ 
known  for  most  of  the  arrivals  are  very 
staggy.  In  addition  to  a  strong  demand 
for  broilers  there  is  a  decided  shortage 
of  supply.  There  are  practically  no  col¬ 
ored  broilers  on  the  market  and  such 
would  easily  bring  60c  a  pound  for  well 
grown  stock.  Leghorns  have  been 
meeting  a  good  outlet  at  5c  below  the* 
colored  market. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

April  6 

Mar.  30 

April  6 
1925 

Selected  Extras 

37-38 

37-38 

39  -40 

Av’ge  Extras  . . 

.35-36 

35-36 

37  -38 

Extra  Firsts  .  . . 

.33-34 

33-34 

34/2-36 

Firsts  . 

.32- 

32- 

33  -34 

Gathered  . 

.30-34 

30-34 

31  -35/2 

Pullets  . 

.31- 

31- 

29/2-31 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . . . 

.34-36 

33-36 

33  -37 

comparatively  little  or  no  No.  1  hay  in 
these  arrivals,  of  which  there  have  been 
something  like  50  cars  in  Manhattan 
alone  to  say  nothing  of  the  Brooklyn 
terminals.  No.  1  hay  might  bring  $25 
per  ton  if  there  were  any.  No.  2  timo¬ 
thy,  dropped  to  $23  to  $24,  tvith  other 
grades  correspondingly  lower.  No.  1 
alfalfa  seems  to  be  about  the  only  one 
not  to  suffer  in  the  break.  It  is  Still 
bringing  from  $27  to  $28. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE- STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  been  slightly 
weaker.  Only  very  occasionally  have 
prime  veals  sold  over  $15.  Most  of  the 
stock  has  been  selling  from  $10  to 
$14.50. 

Country  dressed  real  has  been  meet¬ 
ing  better  demand  and  limited  supplies 
have  been  responsible  for  the  market 
ruling  firm,  fully  sustaining  existing 
quotations.  Real  choice  carcasses  have 
been  selling  up  to  19c  but  most  of  the 
good  stock  has  been  selling  up  to  12c 
to  18c  Avith  common  stock  from  9c  to 
12c. 

There  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
live  coaa'S,  hea\ry  fat  states  usually  sell¬ 
ing  from  $5.50  to  $6.25  per  hundred 
with  a  few  choice  reaching  $6.50.  Aver¬ 
age  stock  has  been  bringing  from  $4.50 
to  $5,  others  ranging  down  as  Ioav  as 
$2.75  for  canners,  yearling  reactors  from 
$4  to  $5  per  hundred. 

NOTICE: — Shippers  of  very  small  calves 
are  notified  that  the  laws  regarding  the 
age  limit  of  calves  are  still  in  existence 
and  from  now  on  will  be  strictly  enforced 
in  New  York  City  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  inspectors. 

Shippers  who  persist  in  marking  on  tags 
the  age  of  a  calf  as  three  to  four  weeks 
when  both  the  weight  and  maturity  show 
that  three  to  four  days  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  are  likely  to  have  their  entire  ship¬ 
ments  condemned  and  confiscated. 


FUTURES 

Last 

April  6 

Mar.  30 

Year 

{At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . . . . . 

1.59% 

1.51 

Corn  . . . 

.  .  .71/4 

.73% 

I.04/4 

Oats  . 

.  .  .41% 

.40% 

.41 

CASH  GRAINS 

{At  New  Yorli) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

..I.873/4 

1.89% 

1.81 

Corn  No.  2  Yel  .  . . . 

.  .  .88/4 

.88/2 

1.20% 

Oats  No.  2  ....... 

..  .51/2 

.51 

.52 

FEEDS 

April  4, 

April  3 

Mar.  27 

1925 

Grd.  Oats  . 

.28.50 

28.00 

34.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

.27.50 

27.00 

23.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

29.50 

30.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.27.50 

27.50 

24.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.34.00 

33.50 

34.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

30.50 

32.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.34.50 

34.00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.28.25 

28.25 

36.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.28.25 

28.25 

36.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

,29.50 

30.50 

40.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.35.50 

35.50 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.45.50 

45.50 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . .  . 

.34.00 

34.00 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.36.50 

36.50 

42.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.50 

38.50 

44.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 

45.00 

45.50 

38.00 

POTATO  PRICES  HIGHER 

Potatoes  form  the  one  bright  spot  in 
the  market  as  far  as  prices  and  general 
trend  are  concerned.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  very  firm  and  prices  are  work- 
ing  higher.  Maines  have  reached  $10 
per  180  pounds  in  bulk  and  some  sales 
have  even  reached  $10.50,  while  Long 
Islands  are  quoted  up  to  $11  on  the 
same  basis. 

States  in  150-pound  sacks  have  reach¬ 
ed  $8,  in  some  cases  $8.10  being  paid 
where  well  graded  stock  is  concerned. 
Other  marks  range  down  to  $7.50.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  a  quotation  on  State 


STATEMENT  AF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

OF  AUGUST  14,  1913. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  425  Carroll  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1926. 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  ot 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  19U, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit :  , 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pun 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editDT  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction.  N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  551 
VanCortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  557  VanCort¬ 
landt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Business 
Manager.  Henry  Morgenthau,.  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.  , 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give_  names  ana 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  nanje  and  the  names  and  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  _of  stock.) 

can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  ±  • 
Y.;  E  R.  Eastman,  5S7  VanCortlandt  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau, 
417  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Birge  Rinne, 
133  Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  .  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  .  of  bonus, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (H  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  „  v- 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  ana 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  t 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  tney 


—  vj-.w - - - -  US*  Ol-  51UUKI1UIUC1S  SI1U  - .  ,  I 

bulk  Stock  due  to  the  absence  of  any  appear  on  the  books  of  the  company,  but  a  . 

nn  the  market  A  owner'll  check  nn  ol  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  _ 

on  the  market.  A  general  c  ieck  up  o  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

shipments  indicate  that  the  old  potato  trustee  of  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  tne 

deal  is  apparently  getting  stronger  as  is  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  suc^ 

indicated  by  lighter  shipments.  Be,- 
muda  is  also  rapidly  clearing  up  which 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  situation.  A 
few*  shipments  are  coming  from  Florida 
but  these  are  of  absolutely  no  conse¬ 
quence,  it  being  very  evident  that  that 
state  will  not  be  a  factor  on  the  market 
for  at  least  another  two  or  possibly 
three  -weeks. 


The  egg  market  appears  practically 
the  same  as  it  ivas  in  our  last  report. 
Supplies  of  nearby  whites  are  still  very 
full  and  in  some  quarters  there  is  re¬ 
ported  a  slight  accumulation  with  the 
result  that  higher  values  are  impossible. 
The  market  shows  evidence  of  slight 
weakness  in  medium  qualities.  Fancy 


HAY  MARKET  WEAK 

The  hay  market  has  suffered  a  severe 
break  since  our  last  report.  Receipts 
have  been  abnormally  heavy  and  buy¬ 
ers,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  have 
simply  sat  back  waiting  for  the  market 
to  come  down.  Most  of  these  heavy 
supplies  have  been  arriving  from  north¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Canada.  There  is 


two  paragraphs  contain  --------  ,■  jr. 

affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  A0,  ri,. 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  a] IP 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  ,.trU*“ h er 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  wner 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  thi- 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  P  . 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  ,  Qf 
direct  or  indirect  m  the  said  stock,  bon  s. 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  nun. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  ot  aa 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distribJtea, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paiu  -  ‘ 
scribers  during  the  six  months 

date  shown  above  is  . . . „n1y.) 

tion  is  required  Horn  daily  publications 

Henry  Morgenthau. ^ 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
18th  day  of  March,  1926. 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell. 

(My- commission  expires  March  30,  19-  ) 


.merican  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1926 

cAmong  the  Farmers 

New  Cattle  Association  Relused  Approval 


'A  PUBLIC  hearing  was  held  in  the 
f *■  Senate  caucus  room  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  February 
26  to  hear  testimony  in  order  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
should  recognize  the  animals  registered 
by  the  Holstein  Friesian  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  when  paying  indemnities  for  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  E.  P. 
iWillets,  when  confronted  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  animals  registered  by 
this  new  association  should  be  considered 
as  grades  or  purebreds  when  indemnity  was 
paid  for  them,  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  who  replied  in  substance 
that  the  decision  should  depend  upon 
whether  the  registration  by  the  new  as¬ 
sociation  was  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
animals  were  purebred,  and  that  the  de¬ 
cision  should  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

After  the  public  hearing  at  which  each 
side  of  the  question  was  presented,  Sec¬ 
retary  Willets  issued  the  following  de¬ 
cision  : 

“Having  heard  the  testimony  and 
carefully  studied  the  briefs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
facts : 

x.  That  the  new  association,  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Registry  Association, 
Inc.,  in  laying  its  foundation  must  rely 
on  the  published  records  in  the  form  of 
herd  books,  registration  and  transfer 
certificates  of  the  old  association,  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  supported  by  the  statement  made 
by  the  applicant  for  registration  or 
transfer. 

2.  That  there  is  always  a  lapse  of 
several  months  during  the -assembling 
and  preparation  of  the  material  for 
each  succeeding  herd  book  when  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  records  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  new  association  and  that 
during  such  lapse  of  time,  the  old  as¬ 
sociation  through  their  experience,  files 
and  records,  have  a  fund  of  information 
which  increases  substantially  the  chance 
of  correct  certification  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fraudulent  registrations ;  which 
information  is  not  published  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  available  to  any  outside  per¬ 
son  or  organization. 

In- view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  as¬ 
sociation  does  not  have  access  to  these 
essential  records  during  several  months 
preliminary  to  publication  and  to  other 
records  not  put  in  publication,  it  can¬ 
not  be  as  accurate  in  its  work  as  a 
registry  association  as  is  the  old  asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  decision  that  the 
registration  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Registry  Association,  Inc.,  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  and  cannot  be  surrounded 
with  safeguards  such  as  to  be  prima 
facie  as  good  evidence  that  the  animal 
is  a  registered  bovine  as  is  the  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  old  association,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  and, 
therefore,  to  protect  the  monetary  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State,  I  feel  obliged  to 
refuse  to  recognize  the  registration  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  and  shall  recognize  only 
the  registration  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  which  from 
all  evidence  offers  the  most  accurate 
and  dependable  registration  obtainable 
within  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
stated  in  effect,  that  the  question  in¬ 
volved  was  one  of  fact,  to  be  decid.  I 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So 
long  as  no  appeal  to  the  courts  is  taken 
from  the  d  cision  herein  rendered,  the 
Department  recognizes  only  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Should  such  an 
appeal  be  taken  to  the  courts,  and  it 
should  be  decided  contrary  to  this 
opinion,'  we  will,  of  course,  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  as  determined 
by  the  court.” 


New  Jersey  Holstein  Sale 
April  29 

1  |  ’HE  •  New  Jersey  State  Holstein  Sale 
will  start  at  10  A.  M.,  April  29,  on  the 
Trenton  Fair  Grounds.  Mr.  Peter  Van 
Nuys,  Secretary  of  the  sale,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


“Upon  looking  over  the  entries  as  they 
come  in  and  having  inspected  nearly  all 
the  cows  to  be  sold,  I  believe  this  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  Holstein  sales  ever  held 
in  New  Jersey.  There  are  many  high 
record  cows  and  many  cows  good  enough 
to  go  in  the  show  ring.  Several  of  the 
entries  are  now  fresh  and  are  milking 
heavy  while  others  are  due  after  the  sale. 

“The  sales  are  few  where  so  much  of 
the  popular  Holstein  breeding  may  be 
found.” 


Erie  to  Run  ‘‘Soils  Laboratory’ * 

'  |  'HE  Erie  Railroad  has  planned  a  travel¬ 
ing  soils  laboratory  which  will  be 
operated  over  the  lines  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  week  of  April  19th  to  May  1st. . 

The  Railroad  is  cooperating  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  Agents.  Twenty 
stops  will  be  made  varying  from  one-half 
day  to  a  full  day  in  length. 

One  of  the  principal  lines  of  work  which 
will  be  done  will  be  the  testing  of  samples 
of  soil  brought  in  by  farmers  for  lime 
requirement,  phosphorous  content,  humus 
and  nitrogen  content.  Three  samples  from 
any  one  farm  will  be  tested  free  of  charge. 
Expert  soil  and  crop  men  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  answer  questions  and  to  talk 
on  questions  of  interest..  Motion  pictures 
on  liming  soils  and  growing  clover  will 
be  shown  at  each  stop. 


W.  G-.  Y.  Agricultural  Program 
For  April  19 

7:00  p.m. — Weekly  farm  letter,  O.  M. 
Kile,  Agricultural  economist. 

7:05  p.m. — Weekly  market  and  crop  re¬ 
review,  New  York  State. 

7:15  p.  m. — Talk:  “The  First  Mile  on  the 
Road  to  Market,”  F.  B.  Bomberger, 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

7:25  p.m. — Talk:  “Electric  Refrigera¬ 
tion”.  W.  P.  White,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 

7:30  p.  m. — Talk:  “Livestock  Club 

Work”.  John  R  William.  New  York 
State  College  f  Agriculture. 

7:40  p.m. — News  items,  supplied  by 
American  Agriculturist. 


League  Buys  Certificates 

'THE  Dairymen’s  League  announces  that 
up  to  April  2t  the  Treasurer  will  buy 
at  99  cents  on  the  dollar  and  accrued  in¬ 
terest  to  April  1,  any  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  of  Series  A,  whose  numbers 
end  with  the  numbers  0  or  1. 

Any  certificate  offered  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  purchase  must  be  fully  endorsed 
by  the  owners  name  in  full  in  the  same 
form  as  a  check  endorsement. 


County  Notes 

Seneca  County — Things  do  not  look 
very  promising  for  1926.  Meadows  look- 
hard.  Most  wheat  fields  look  like  the 
road.  It  was  so-  wet  last  fall,  they  did 
not  get  much  of  a  start.  This  spring  the 
ice  covered  them  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  freezing  weather 
and  snow  most  of  the  time.  One  farmer, 
who  lives  on  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
country,  says,  "I  expect  to  get  only 
enough  to  live  on  and  feed  my  stock  this 
year.”  Every  year  sees  more  and  more 
vacant  farms.  No  one  “starting  up”  farm¬ 
ing  and  who  can  blame  them  ?  The  farmer 
has  but  little  to  show  for  his  work  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  very  many  of  them 
come  out  in.  arrears. — G.  S. 

Chautauqua  County — We  are  having 
spring  weather.  Sugar  making  is  in  full 
blast.  One  man  with  200  buckets  has 
made  125  gallons,  one  with  900  buckets 
made  70  gallons  of  syrup.  One  man  made 
9  gallons  syrup  from  8  barrels  of  sap. 
The  store  here  is  paying  $2.00  per  gallon. 
Cows  are  selling  here  for  $100  per  head. 
Hay  is  worth  about  $10  per  ton  in  the 
barn.  Some  snow  banks  on  the  hills. — 
P.  S.  C. 


Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean  ? 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 

milkers  it  travels  through 
4  feet  of  curling  rubber 
tubes  and  twisted  claws— where 
bacteria  breeds  and  contaminate 
the  milk.  To  produce  CLEAN  milk 
any  milker  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  slight  the  job. 


(13)  43* 

Wonderful  New 
MilkingMethod 

Better  MilhinO  - 
Cleaner  Milk; 
less  Work 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history!  The  wonderful - 
new  SURGE  Milker! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it! 

Qnfy  These  4l(uhhers 
To  Wash 

Think  of  that  1  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this ! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Mail  Coupon  For  PMEE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  —  now — and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  barn — 
Free— and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  Dent.  3C.64 

523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  oa 
the  SURGE  Milker.  (Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked . Do  you  have  Electricity? 


Name - .... - 

Address - 


~R.  F.  D. _ _ 


B  A  B  Y  S  CHICKS 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason ”, 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  -  -  .  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


INTO  AYIOISIEJY  -vWE-  ^HIP  CT.O.O. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out. 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  GOO 

S.  C.  White,  Buff.  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas, . ....$3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.,, .  1.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  IfLOO  75  00 

Assorted.  Heavy .  3.25  6.00  11.00  52l0O 

Assorted,  Light....-  .  3,00  5.50  30.00  47.50 

THEADAHATOHER'S  ROtJTi:  21  ADA*  OHIO.  Reference, First  National  Bank. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  We  ship  everywhere  o-n  three  months'  trial 
our  famous  breeding  stock.  AH  supplies.  ISfitab- 
'  fished  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  color -printed 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding: 

^  Squaba.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mass 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  Lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chieks  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  price  on  000  and 
1000  Jots.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
N.  i.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Parks  BARRED  ROCKS,  White  fetrns 

NOW  $12.00—100 

Pure  strains,  healthy  stock,  strong  chix.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  None 
better.  Prices  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid. 

Your  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  M iddlecreek,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou."™™ 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  fop 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the 
best  layer  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  with 
my  trapnested  Ilogauized  birds. 
So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 


^4  CHICKS 

J&w'B  BRCOjferBCALJTY  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
sn d. UTI LIT V  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt. 


lOc-PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS— 10c 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Exclusively 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now 
Quality ,  Scrz'ice  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 

PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


$40  (14) 


^!«^OTSapr. 


UILT  for  lasting  satisfaction — Myers 
(  Door  Hangers  are  the  most  efficient 


PCMPS  -  mtEO  SYSTEMS  ~  HAY  TOOLS 


POOP  HANGERS 


Bums  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Gaa-Ou, 
Distillate  orGas,mm 

Tet  Delivers  25%  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compactandeasilymoved. 

Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY— a  postal 
■will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
80-Day  Test  Offer.  ( 


Down  and  You  Can 

Any  Witte 

Up  to  JO  H-P 

3G  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

TO  PROVE  that  this 

"super-powered”  one-profit, 
light  weight  WITTE  will  save  you  one-half 
the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job  on  tho 
place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  80-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
Work  of  3  to  6  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pay3  for  itself,  increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make— simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
dircct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 
rj»fT|r_Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
■  **and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs. — ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 


Buy 


UlIT'rr  FWriRJF  U/AD&f C  1806  Witte  Building.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
W1I  1£|  tl  ill  Inti  ftfUlind,  lS06  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


QUICK  SHIPMENTS  made  from  nearest  of  these 
warehouses:  ALBANY ,  N.  V.,  NEW  YORK  CITY ,  N.  Y., 
BANGOR ,  ME.,  TRENTON ,  N.  J. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenient  coupon  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

KEENE,  Nrw  HAMPSHIRE 

------- ------  COUPON 

Make  of  Car  .  Cylinders . Year . Type . 

Name  of  town  where  used ,  and  if  truck ,  how  used  . . . . 

Your  name  . .  • 

Address  and  Grange  . . . 


|Wh 
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Laying  Out  a  Foundation 


And  Lining  Up  the  Front  Wheels  On  the  Car 

The  easiest,  quickest,  and  most  accurate  vice  that  farmers  get  from  harness.  Thi§ 


way  to  determine  the  boundary  lines  of  a 
new  building  is  by  means  of  surveying  in¬ 
struments.  When  such  instruments  are 
not  available,  one  of  the  simplest  methods 
for  laying  out  corners,  know  as  the  right 
triangle  method,  can  be  used.  A  triangle 
with  sides  6,  8,  and  io  feet  long  is  a  right 
triangle  and  the  90  degree  angle,  or  right 
angle,  is  opposite  the  longest  side. 

First,  one  side  or  end  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  is  laid  out  and  stakes  are  driven  in  at 
the  corners  represented  bjr  A  and  B  in  the 
figure.  To  locate  the  corner  points  more 
precisely,  nails  are  partly  driven  in  the 
tops  of  each  stake.  On  the  line  from  A  to 
B  a  stake  F  is  driven  which  should  be  ex¬ 
actly  6  feet  from  stake  A.  Stake  E  is 
then  driven  so  that  its  center  is  exactly 
8  feet  from  stake  A  and  10  feet  from 
stake  F.  The  corner  represented  by  angle 
E-A-F  is  a  right  angle  and  the  line  A-E 
extended  forms  the  second  boundary  line 
of  the  building.  Other  corners  are  located 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  this  is  done 
strings  are  stretched  over  the  corner 
stakes  A-B-C-D  and  tied  to  batter  boards 
at  G-H-K,  etc.  as  shown. 

Nails  are  partly  driven  in  the  batter 
boards  at  these  points  so  that  in  case  the 
strings  are  removed  or  broken  they  can  be 
easily  replaced.  Then  the  corner  stakes 
A-B-C-D  and  stakes  E  and  F  can  be  re¬ 
moved  so  that  the  trench  can  be  excavated. 
Having  found  the  building  lines,  it  is  easy 
to  locate  foundation  footings  for  piers, 
posts,  columns,  or  other  intermediate  sup¬ 
ports. 

What  Does  Your  Harness  Cost? 

N  a  government  survey  taken  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  keeping  farm  horses, 
harness  costs  were  reported  as  per 
cent  of  the  total,  which  included  feed  and 
bedding,  chores,  depreciation,  interest, 
stabling,  shoeing  and  miscellaneous.  A 
deduction  was  made  for  the  value  of  the 
manure. 

When  you  consider  that  in  every  $100 
total  expense  in  keeping  a  horse,  $4.50  is 
spent  for  harness,  it’s  an  item  worth  some 
attention. 

Economizing  in  harness  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  several  ways.  (1)  Buying  a 
harness  that  is  made  of  good  leather.  (2) 
A  harness  that  is  well  constructed  as  to 
stitching,  quality  of  thread  used  :  •  the 
sewing,  quality  of  hardware.  (3)  Buying 
a  style  of  harness  that  is  suited  to  your 
particular  work,  and  heavy  enough  to  stand 
your  hardest  job  without  strain.  (4) 
Keeping  harness  in  a  dry  place,  preferably 
enclosed  from  stable  fumes.  (5)  Occa¬ 
sional  washing  and  oiling.  (6)  When  re¬ 
pairs  are  necessary,  make  them  promptly 
and  do  a  good  job. 

Take  Care  of  Your  Harness 


can  depend  on  the  quality  of  harness,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  done,  and  the 
care  given  the  harness. 

If  you  can  make  a  harness  last  twice  as 
long  by  taking  good  care  of  it,  simple 
arithmetic  tells  us  that  your  harness  costs 
will  be  cut  in  half.  You  should  remember 
also,  that  it’s  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
harness  and  repairs,  but  the  time  lost 
when  making  repairs  that  counts.  When 
a  harness  gets  too  bad,  its  cheaper  to  buy 
new  harness  than  to  make  frequent .  and 
costly  repairs,  run  the  risk  of  an  accident, 
or  delays  during  a  rush  season,  when  ‘ffime 
is  money.” 


Getting  Dust  Out  of  Tire 
Casings 

17  VERY  motorist  knows  that  a  casing 

A  when  taken  off  the  rim  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  road  dust  and  grit  in 
it,  which  of  course  always  follows  around 
to  the  lowest  part.  This  grit  should  al¬ 
ways  be  removed,  as  it  is  almost  sure 
to  wear  holes  in  the  inner  tube  if  run  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Getting  this  out  is  not  always  as  easy 
as  it  seems,  but  I  have  found  two  methods 
which  work  quite  well.  One  is  to  take  a 
damp  rag  and  wipe  around  the  inside  of 
the  casing,  shaking  it  after  each  rub  to 
shake  oft  the  loose  particles.  This  will 
remove  all  but  the  coarser  particles  which 
will  settle  at  the  bottom.  These  can 
be  picked  up  by  putting  the  damp  rag 
over  them  and  closing  it  up  with  the 
hand  and  lifting  it  out  and  shaking  them 
off.  Two  or  three  trips  of  this  kind  will 
usually  remove  the  last  trace  of  dirt. 

Another  effective  way  is  to  brush  alt 
the  dirt  down  to  the  lowest  part,  then  cut 
a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard  or  tin  with  the 
end  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  casing,  put 
it  inside  the  tire,  and  brush  the  dirt  up 
on  to  it  with  a  whisk  broom.  Then  the 
cardboard  can  be  doubled  enough  so  it  can 
be  removed  without  spilling  off  the  dirt.— 
I.W.D. 


Alignment  for  Auto  Front 
Wheels 

I  have  a  1924  light  car,  the  front  wheel* 
of  which  are  rather  wabbly  and  I  expect 
to  put  in  new  bushings  ail  around.  Please 
tell  me  the  proper  amount  of  toe-in  and 
camber  the  front  wheels  should  have  for 
.proper  steering. — W.  F.,  Massachusetts. 

'  I  \HE  camber  or  spread  of  the  front 
wheels  at  the  top  should  be  three  de¬ 
grees  for  each  wheel,  and  the  top  should 
measure  three  inches  more  than  the  bot- 


Once  you  have  purchased  a  good  har¬ 
ness,  the  main  thing  is  to  take  good  care 
of  it.  When  the  oil  dries  out  of  a  harness, 
and  the  rain  and  dust  penetrates  the  lea¬ 
ther,  it  will  quickly  deteriorate.  Investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  degree 
of  difference  in  the  number  of  years  ser- 


tom.  The  amount  of  lead  or  toe-in  is 
very  small,  not  to  exceed  %  inch  narrow¬ 
er  at  front  than  at  back  of  front  wheels. 
The  front  axles  are  also  tilted  back  at  the 
top  5j4  degrees  to  give  a  castor  effect, 
which  gives  about  %  inch  backward  tilt 
at  top  of  steering  spindle. — I.  W.  D. 


Diagram  Showing  how  io  Lay  out  a  Foundation. — See  Article. 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
pr:  utmost  interest  to  pouLry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tried  ma  y 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  I  used  two  50c  packages, 
raised  300  white  Wyandottes  and 
never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
giving  the  medicine  and  my  chickens 
are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  (Coccidiosis)  is 
Caused  by  a  protozoal  organism  of 
microscopic  size  which  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of 
dWased  birds  and  enormous  numbers 
are  discharge-'  with  the  droppings. 
Readers  are  warneu  to  beware  of 
White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it 
kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Remember, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some 
infected  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few 
infect  your  -ntire  flock.  Prevent  it. 
Give  Walko  in  all  drinking  water  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  be¬ 
fore.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Inch,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  50d  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  -the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  .  ing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Reme entirely  at  our  risk — 
postage  prepaid — :o  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven— that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking- 
water  an  '  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
You  run  no  risk.  Wc  guarantee  to 
refund  your  mor  y  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  & 
Johnson  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walker  remedy  co.,  Dept.  437, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  I  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund 
niy  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name  . 

Town  . .  .... 

Stnte . . . . R.  F.  D.  7 . . . . ! 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
Wanted.  Large  package  contains  about  two  and 
one-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


L.  II.  Ifiscock 


Cornell  Chick  Rations  Revised 

C ubsequent  to  the  preparation  of  th  e  copy 
k-'  for  the  March  27th  issue,  we  received 
the  following  article  from  the  Professor 
L.  M.  Hurd  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  relative  to 
changes  in  the  Cornell  chick  ratiotis  and 
methods  of  feeding. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  constantly  striving  to  improve 
rations  and  methods  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  economical  production.  We  are 
glad  to  pass  on  these  recommendations 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


Egg  Eating;  Soft  Shelled  Eggs 

By  L.  IT.  Hiscock  • 

I  \HESE  two  small  items  seem  to  raise 
a  peck  of  trouble  in  ben  flocks,  and 
while  perhaps  they  are  not  in  the  least  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  yet  the  mention  of  one 
calls  up  the  other.  The  cause  of  egg 
eating  is  largely  temptation ;  the  cause  of 
soft  shelled  eggs  is  purely  a  matter  of 
feeding. 

Ground  oyster  shell  kept  before  hens  all 
the  time  together  with  'plenty  of  grit, 

may  prevent  egg 
eating,  but  it  may 
not  slow  up  the 
output  of  soft- 
shelled  eggs  a  bit. 

I  have  a  pen  of 
birds  that  will  eat 
eggs  in  a  minute 
if  the  oyster  shell 
runs  out ;  they 
have  been  tempted, 
and  they  know 
how,  but  plenty  of 
shell  seems  to  be 
enough  to  offset 
the  trouble.  Shell,  then,  is  the  first  step 
in  stopping-  this  trouble. 

The  second  step  is  plenty  of  nest  room 
for  the  hens.  Allow  a  nest  to  every  four 
or  five  birds.  If  more  have  to  la}'  in  any 
given  nest,  they  crowd  in  on  the  eggs, 
break  them,  and  soon  they  are  running 
around  the  floor  with  a  part  of  the  egg 
in  their  mouth.  Unquestionably,  this  bad 
habit  starts  most  always  from  just  this 
source. 

Biddy  Likes  a  Dark  Nest 

The  third  step  in  preventing  egg  eat¬ 
ing  is  fairly  dark  and  elevated  nesting- 
quarters.  A  hen  is  a  curious  individual, 
and  a  nice  looking  egg  is  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  a  pointed  beak.  Biddy  likes  to  be 
out  where  it  is  light,  but  she  likes  to  lay 
in  a  dark  place.  Maybe  this  is  her  own 
method  of  doing  away  with  temptation. 
At  any  rate  it  works  well.  Last  fall,  I 
broke  up  a  had  egg  eating  combination 
simply  by  darkening  my  nests.  I  had 
them  tiered  along  a  wall  with  the  front 
facing  the  pen,  but  I  checked  the  habit 
when  I  took  the  nests  and  put  them  face 
against  the  v/all,  with  only  a  narrow  walk 
as  an  entrance  for  the  hens. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  this  article,  soft- 
shelled  eggs  may  be  caused  by  an  absence 
of  ground  oyster  shell.  Assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  birds  have  plenty  of  this 
material  in  front  of  them,  then  the  trouble 
is  purely  a  matter  of  feeding.  Too  much 
grain  is  one  great  cause  for  this  trouble. 
Second,  too  much  stimulation  in  the  way 
of  animal  foods;  third,  not  enough  direct 
sunlight  in  the  hen-house,  and  fourth,  not 
enough  green  food  when  the  birds  are 
confined.  Any  one  of  these  is  enough 
to  cause  soft-shelled  eggs,  or  it  may  be 
a  combination  of  any  of  the  points  men¬ 
tioned. 

To  overcome  the  evil  I  should  advise 
the  use  of  more  mash  and  less  grain,  or  if 
you  are  using  much  animal  food,  especially 
some  form  of  milk  plus  beef  scrap  in 
your  mash,  then  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  beef  scrap.  When  milk  is  available, 
and  before  the  hens  all  the  time,  the  beef 
scrap  should  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent. 

In  conclusion  grit  and  shell  are  both 
necessary;  neither  one  can  replace  the 
other.  Shell  is  used  primarily  for  lime ; 
grit  is  the  grindstone  for  all  feed  the  hen 
consumes. 


FEED  MORE 


In  the  Ration 

You  may  have  been  feeding  some  Linseed  Meal 
for  its  conditioning  value,  but  do  you  realize 
that  it  is  often  a  100%  investment,  as  regards 
its  protein  value?  Investigation  may  bring  you 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Kit 
Vickery,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  who  says: 

“After  reading  Prof. 
Morrison’s  booklet,  I  find 
I  have  been  feeding  only 
half  as  much  Linseed 
Meal  as  I  should.” 

What  Dairymen  Report 

Walter  Kerr,  Cohasset,  Mass.:  “Linseed 
Meal  is  the  most  essential  part  of  our 
rations — 20%. ”  . 

F.  H.  McClellan,  Wellington,  Ohio: 
“Dropping  Linseed  Meal  would  mean  a 
5  to  8%  drop  in  milk  production.” 

Ed.  Tansky,  Greensburg,  Pa.:  “My  ration 
is  always  15  to  20%  Linseed  Meal  regardless  of  cost.” 

Rolla  Oliver,  Independence,  Mo.:  “We  never  feed  less  than  100  lbs. 
Linseed  Meal  to  16  cwt.  of  other  feed.” 


What  Cattlemen  State 

W.  E.  Siglin,  Dunlap,  Iowa:  “My 
cattle,  finished  on  4  lbs.  Linseed 
Meal  a  day,  topped  the  market.” 
R.  J.  Barrett,  Dallas  Center, 
Iowa:  “Shortens  finishing  period 
thirty  to  forty  days.” 


What  Hog  Growers  Say 

J.  H.  Rigdon,  Waterloo,  Iowa: 
“As  a  substitute  for  tankage  it 
showed  surprising  gains.” 

Doran  Bros.,  Ohio,  Ill.:  “Worth 
$75.00  last  season  feeding  hogs.” 


PROFITABLE  ALSO  FOR  FEEDING  SHEEP, 
HORSES  AND  POULTRY.  How  much  you  should 
use  in  your  rations,  the  books  listed  in  the  coupon 
below  will  tell  you,  and  our  Secretary  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  any  feeding  problems. 


ff^gggW^MAAAAAA^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAWWWWCI 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee  Dept  R-4  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  chec\eijvith  an  “ X "  below: 

□  Booklet  "Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.”  Name. . . . . . . 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town . . . . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding — "Feeds  and  Feeding."  R.  F.  D . .....State . . 

[  .  ~  ^ 

Feed  m  Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Pence  —  inter¬ 
woven  - —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  in 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
‘‘Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
information  on-  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  -Prompt,  careful, 
FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and 
efficient  service.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis-  - 
tered  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-E,  Security  Bank  Buildin 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington, Ij. 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explain* 
how  you  can  *  are 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  f 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today, 

Electric  Wheel  Ce. 

2  Pm  St..  Ctlncv.  Ih. 
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Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reduction 


$4.25  for  25 
$8.00  for  50 


UTILITY  MATINGS 

White  Leghorns 

$15  for  100 


$72.50  for  500 
$140.00  for  1000 


$4.75  for  25 
$9.00  for  50 


Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

817  00  for  100  $82.50  for  500 

tor  -UU  $160.00  for  1000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS— Add  8c  per  chick  to  above  prices 


Prices  effective  for  delivery  after  April  5th. 

Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  order, 
cheek  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid.  No 
chicks  sent  t'.  0.  D.  No  order  for  less  ihan  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  social  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Address  Dept.  10 


State 

University. 

You 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

17.00 

$13 

$02.50 

$120 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

Assorted  Chieks  510  per  100 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on—  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  0.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  U.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks  4.00 

S.  C.  Bik  Minorca?,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any  chick 
buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100  Co  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  -  AVENUE  10  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 

ORDER  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  NOW 

We  are  able  to  promptly  fill  your  orders  for  chicks  fr6m  high  egg  record  and  pure  bred  flocks.  Our  chicks  are  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  hens.  Place  your  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get 
our  free  Catalog.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post  for: 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . . .  .  ,  3.73 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rock.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorca  . .  4.00 

Wh.  &  Silver  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpington  . . .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . .  7.00 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.50 

$(».  7  5 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

•  7.25 

14.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.51) 

140.00 

8.25 

1 6.00 

77.50 

150.00 

13.00 

25.00 

At 

Established  190G 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chieks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock. 
Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock, 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  ....  . 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minoreas,  W.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.... 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . . . 

_White  Orpingtons  . 


$62. 

.O0  $1 

20.00 

4.00 

'  7.50 

14.00 

'66.5Q 

126.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


.  „ _ _ _ 

Bwefi 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Wh  Brd  and  Burt  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  _  4.25  8.00  15.00 

Blk  Minoreas.  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Blk  l.angshans.  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON. 


approv- 
500 
$62.00 
72.00 
72.00 
77.00 
97.00 
this  ad. 
OHIO. 


For  20  years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than  ever  before.  Our  great 
aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.— Postpaid  prices  on  50 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . . $6.25 

Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  . .  7.25 

Buff  &,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  .  . .  7.75 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

15.00 


300 

$35.00 

41.00 

44.00 


500 

$58.00 

68.00 

72.00 


Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Choice,  $14  per  100  straight.  We  specialize  iti  English  and  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Order 
at  once  for  early  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you  and  make  money  for  you. 

Reference — KirkcrsviUe  Savings  Bank 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29  K1  RKERSV1  LLE,  OH  IO 

500,000  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having 
free  range.  Smith  hatched 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000  l 

Mixed  or  nroiicrs  .  . 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00  G 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wii.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .  . . 

.  3  50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00  I 

Holiy-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  .. 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00  ’ 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00  i 

Park’s  Barn  d  Rocks,  I!.  1.  Reds . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00  i 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minoreas,  Buff  Orpi. 

igtons,  .  5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00  j? 

Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  Eggs,  Six  other  breds.  Order  now.  Get  chicks  when  wanted. 

100%  live  arrival.  Bank  Ref.  Circular  fret. 

W!  ^TIONAL  CHICK  FARMS, 

BOX  408, 

MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

which  zve  received  from  Professor  L.  M. 
llurd,  of  the  Cornell  Station. 

There  are  many  conflicting  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feeding  of  .young  chickens 
this  season.  Some  experimental  stations 
♦  are  advocating  mash  with  no  scratch  grain 
at  the  start,  while  others  recommend  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Up-to-date  the 
Poultry  Department  at  Cornell,  after  con¬ 
siderable  experimental  work,  has  found 
that  the  latter  method  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  The  rations  used  are  as 
follows : 

Mash  Mixture 

25  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 

20  “  wheat  bran 

20  “  flour  wheat  midds 

10  “  fine  ground  heavy  oats  or  oat  flour 

10  “  fine  ground  meat  scraps  (50-55% 

protein) 

5  “  bone  meal 

10  “  dried  milk  products  (use  part  but¬ 

termilk) 

i/2  “  salt 

Grain  Mixture  No.  1 

Feed  first  4  to  6  ivccks 

5  lbs.  fine  cr.  corn 

3  “  cracked  wheat 

2  “  pinhead  oatmeal  or  steel  cut  oats 

Grain  Mixture  No.  2 

Feed  6  to  12  z veeks  - 

6  lbs.  cracked  corn  (med.) 

4  **  wheat 

Possible  Changes  in  the  Ration 

Where  liquid  skimmed  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  is  available  as  a  drink  regularly  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  or  where  the  chicks 
have  access  to  condensed  (  semi-solid )- 
buttermilk,  the  dried  milk  products  should 
he  omitted  from  the  mash.  If  reground 
heavy  oats  cannot  be  obtained  omit  them 
from  the  mash  and  increase  the  corn  meal 
from  25  to  35  pounds. 

Changes  in  the  Cornell  Feeding  Sched¬ 
ule  for  Young  Chicks 

•  The  accompanying  schedule  is  suggested 
as  a  modification  of  the  method  given  in 
Extension  Bulletin  45  and  has  proven  to 
be  very  satisfactory  in  experimental  pens 
at  (he  College  during  the  first  eight  weeks 
the  chicks  are  in  the  brooder.  Trough 
feeding  is  followed  for  both  grain  and 
mash. 

Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  48  hours 
after  the  hatch  is  completed.  Begin  the 
first  week  and  mix  1%  cod  liver  oil  in  the 
mash  (one  pint  to  100  pounds  of  mash) 
to  prevent  leg  weakness  and  to  promote 
a  more  normal  growth.  Do  not  mix  more 
than  will  be  used  in  about  a  week.  Mix 
the  oil  into  a  small  amount  of  bran  with 
the  hands  and  then  shovel  this  into  the 
main  pile  thoroughly.  An  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  is  necessary  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  Unrefined  oil  from  a  reliable  com¬ 
pany  is  just  as  efficient  as  refined  oil  and 
is  much  cheaper.  Feed  cod  liver  oil  for 
the  1st  ten  weeks.  For  best  results  in 
following  the  above  schedule  of  feeding 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  proportions  of 
mash  and  grain  fed  carefully.  Feed  as 
follows  : 


Additional  Baby  Chick  Ads  On  Page  13 


1st  and  2nd  weeks 
3rd  and  4th  weeks 
5th  and  6th  weeks 
7th  and  8th  weeks 
After  8  weeks 


60%  grain 
40%  grain 
35%  grain 
45%  grain 
60%  grain 


40%  mash 
60%  mash 
65%  mash 
55%  mash 
40%  mash 


REMEMBER  milk  in  some  form  in  the 
ration  will  make  the  chicks  grow  better 
than  anything  else. 

Give  the  chickens  a  clean  grass,  clover 
or  alfalfa  range  right  from  the  start. 
Leafy  green  food  is  an  important  source 
of  vitamins. 

Avoid  Loss  From  Disease 

First  of  all  secure  chicks  from  a  healthy 
breeding  flock.  No  one  can  raise  chickens 
that  are  weak  and  sickly  even  with  the 
best  methods.  Buy  certified  chicks.  Be 
sure  to  start  the  chickens  on  new  clean 
ground.  By  so  doing  you  will  avoid 
trouble  from  paralysis,  intestional  worms 
and  coccidiosis.  Coccidiosis  may  come 
even  on  a  new  clean  location  if  unsanitary 
conditions  prevail.  All  the  leading  author¬ 
ities  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  frequent 
cleaning  of  the  brooder  houses  (once  a 
week)  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  prevent- 


20  to  50%  Reduction 


on  all  chicks,  eggs  and 
breeding  stock  of  the  famous 

REAM  STRAINS 
of  World’s  Champion  Layers 
Write  for  uew  prices  and 
story  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Tex¬ 
as,  who  made  $10,000  profit 
last  year  from  her  flock  of 
Ream  Strain  foundation. 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  V,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  Per  100— Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  15.00 
MarCy  Strain  Black  Giants  .  .  30.00 
Orders  for  less  thau  100  add  %e  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deductive  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
four  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


11.00  10.00  9.00 

13.00  12.00  11.00 
14.00  13.00  12.00 
20.00  23.00  20.00 


$12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Bocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minoreas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — -20,000  _  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection.  -• 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS^ “hIK’dW. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  lteds,  Anconas,  Minoreas  . 18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  “  100 

Broiiar  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  oxers  .  .  10.00  “  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  da 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Maia 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


“GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Postpaid  . . 


Baited  Hocks,  Bl.  Minoreas,  Anconas 
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Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  .... 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 

10LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


June,  JulyandAug.  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C, 
Black  Minoreas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
D.  W.  GOODL1NG  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QHIOAeCREDI  TED 


10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  &n4 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  '  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  otir  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$12  hundred.  White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  from  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Guarantee  satisfaction. 

100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT 


DUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Order* 

now  booked  for  May  shipments.  The 
ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$10.00  per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  12.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  14.00  "  100 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds .  13.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs,  Bred  from  extra  large  high-producing 
free-range  breeders,  mated  to  a  tancred  strain  of  males. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


rHirU^  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  12c;  Barred  Rocks 
VlllOlLO  llc.  Mixe(i  10c  postpaid  delivery 

guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


P 


lARDEE’S  mmi/i  ILIAA  AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
PERFECT  nilUKL  NbS  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

E  K  I  N  Roy  Pardee.  Islip  N.  X 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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bABY  CHICKs 

Hillpot  Chicks  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  money-making  possibilities. 
Easy  to  raise,  quick  maturing  and  heavy 
laying — they  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  today  for  my  beautiful  ttczo  book — 
FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Box  29,  *  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


\ rrrTAvr  Vailfy  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KINO  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  (then  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Lite  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid'  prices  on:  .  ....  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Kocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  +.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars '  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Sturdy  Chicks 
Leading 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
914c  up 


Write 

Today 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
nducements 
rly  orders 

Catalogue  Free 


100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P.  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W  Wyandottes  a|id  healthy  at  time  of  shipment. 
Mixed  Chicks  }Ve  als0  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid. 

IF  rite  for  free  catalog  and  *price  list 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chiek  Association 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  ....  14.00 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  ....  14.00 
S.  C.  Black  Minoreas  ....  14.00 
White  and  S.  L  Wyandottes  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave. 
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Cleveland,  0. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Quality  Higher  and  Prices 
Lower.  Breeding  birds'  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
trained  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Leghorns,  $12.00  per 
100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An 
eonas,  Alinorcas,  $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY 
B«x  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 


- -SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Qnnn  Breeders  on  frce  farnl  range.  Pure  Barron 
UvUv  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
311  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  April,  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  ,  ■ 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


0ABV  rmrvs  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
1  LIllLIVO  jf  incubation  front  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minoreas,  16c  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Froiji  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $12.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  12.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  14.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  10.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J-  N.  NACE. _ BOX  161,  _  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ing  this  trouble.  Shavings  or  fine  cut 
wheat  straw  make  the’  best  litter  because 
they  are  clean,  light  and  easy  to  change. 
— L.  M.  Hurd. 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 

I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  cx- 
nibition  grades.  Catalog  frep. 

MVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  4,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Farming-dale  State  School 
Modifies  Poultry  Rations 

"THE  New  York  State  School  of  Ap- 
plied  Agriculture  at  Farming'ale, 
Long  Island  has  announced  that  it  has 
modified  its  rations.  Professor  C.  E,  Lee, 
head  of  the  Poultry  Department  writes 
that  they  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  mixture  for  some  time  and  nothing 
they  have  tried  equals  the  following 
formula  as  a  chick  mash  which  is  the 
regular  laying  mixture  with  100  pounds 
of  corn  meal  and  ioo  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  added.  The  chick  mash  is  cs  fol¬ 
lows  : 

200  pounds  wheat  bran 
200  pounds  corn  meal  (fresh  ground  yellow 
corn  if  possible) 

100  pounds  red  dog  flour 
IOO  pounds  diamond  gluten  meal 
IOO  pounds  whole  ground  oats 
50  pounds  alfalfa  meal 
50  pounds  meat  scrap 
30  pounds  edible  (steamed)  bone  meal 
15  pounds  fine  charcoal 
3  pounds  powdered  sulphate 
3  pounds  fine  salt 

According  to  Professor  Lee  the  chicks 
may  be  started  on  the  mash  if  preferred 
or  on  the  chick  grain  which  consists  of 
200  pounds  fine  cracked  corn,  ioo  pounds 
pin  head  or  steel  cut  oats,  ioo  pounds  fine 
cracked  wheat.  The  chicks  at  Farming- 
dale  receive  condensed  or  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  from  the  start,  at  first  only  about 
2  or  3  ounces  per  ioo  .chicks  undiluted. 
After  the  chicks  are  5  weeks  old  they  re¬ 
ceive  2  parts  of  germinated  (not  sprouted) 
oats  with  milk. 

During  1925  Rhode  Island  Reds  under 
this  system  of  feeding  averaged  2)4 
pounds  each  at  weeks  of  age.  They 
were  supplied  with  cod  liver  oil  and  green 
food  until  they  were  put  out  on  free 
range. 

The  following  is  new  feeding  plan 
adopted  at  Farmingdale,  for  laying  hens. 
The  mixtures  used  are  as  follows : 

SCRATCH  GRAIN 

200  lbs.  cracked  corn  (may  be  cut  to  100  in 
summer  If  wheat  is  not  too  high) 

100  lbs.  white  wheat 

DRY  MASH 

100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  Corn  meal 
100  lbs.  Red  Dog  flour 
100  lbs.  Diamond  gluten  meal 
100  lbs.  Hulled  ground  oats  (re-ground  roll¬ 
ed  oats  may  be  used) 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  Leaf  meal 
25-30  lbs.  Edible  bone  meal  (more  during 
high  production) 

15  lbs.  Granulated  charcoal 
50  lbs.  meat  scrap  (55%  protein) 

3  lbs.  powdered  sulphur 
3  lbs.  salt 

Soaked  (germinated)  oats  are  fed  daily 
at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  pounds  per  100  birds 
instead  of  the  ordinary  morning  grain 
feeding.  These  oats  are  prepared  by  soak¬ 
ing  ill  water  24  hours.  The  water  is  then 
poured  off  and  the  oats  allowed  to  stand 
about  three  days,  being  turned  over  once 
a  day.  Room  temperature  should  he  60 
to  70  degrees,  if  possible.  The  milk  and 
oats  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
night  before  being  fed. 

After  the  pullets  attain  satisfactory 
weight  (about  4  pounds  each  for  White 
Leghorns)  1  pound  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  is  mixed  with  the  oats  (per  100 
birds).  This  is  gradually  increased  to  5 
pounds  per  xoo  birds  in  July  and  August, 
as  the  production  shows  a  tendency  to 
drop.  Cod  liver  oil  is  added  to  this  wet 
mixture  whenever  colds  appear  in  the 
flock  and  to  the  breeders  during  the 
breeding  season.  One-half  pint  per  100 
birds  per  day  is  the  usual  amount. 

Mixing  can  be  done  readily  by  hand  but 
a  small  automatic  mixer  is  worth  buying 
since  this  moist  morning  meal  is  fed  prac¬ 
tically  from  November  to  the  end  of  the 
laying  season  with  each  flock. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  culling 
should  do  is  to  weed  out  the  persistent 
setters.  The  heavy  layers  do  not  waste 
time  in  broodiness. 
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Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
tbe  Association,  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD.  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


THE  WHITNEY  FARM 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Five  reasons  why  you  should  obtain  prices  from  a  flock  of  over  600  S.  C.  W.  L.  that  have  been  certified 
for  seven  consecutive  years  and  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 

1.  No  Male  used  that  is  not  certified,  *nd  which  eamc  from  certified  stock, 

2.  No  Breeder  used  that  has  any  standard  disqualification. 

3.  No  Egg  put  in  incubator  that  is  not  perfect. 

4.  No  Chick  shipped  unless  it  is  strong  and  healthy. 

5.  No  Pallet  or  Breeding  Stoek  shipped  that  is  not  personally  inspected. 

Place  your  order  at  once  that  you  may  receive  your  stock  when  you  want  it. 


BREEDING  STOCK 


WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 
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Baby 


/"*!  *  1  The  sturdy  kind  with  a 
VlllCKS  growing  reputation. 

Your  pleasure  and 
profit  spells  our  success.  $13.00  per  hundred 
up.  All  eggs  from  inspected,  culled  flocks.' 
Order  early  to  be  sure-  of  your  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  in  3rd 
zone.  Circular.  13  breeds. 

2%  discount  on  500  or  more 

OAKLAND  FARM  SAVONA,  N.  Y. 


Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  week  after  March 
1st.  Certified  Chleks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade 
A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

J.  T.  KIRKUP,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Cooper.  Certification  Ass’n 
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From 265  to  331  Egg  Large  white  eggs— always 
JRecord Stock  command  cop  market 
j  prices.  Acknowledged  leaders  in 
^  every  Mate  in  -inion.  Backed  by  26 
years’  successful  br  eding, 

,  sP®cial  Official  High  Rccorr'  Matings  contain* 

.  'p _ \ng.  ,nteSAt,on*1  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners  ,/ith  Official 

to  hens  with  Official  Contest'recordsljO'Mo  31?  eggs  *°  304  eg2S’  Maled  to  maleS  that  tra'ce  3  tl™s 

1,000,000  FULL  BLOODED  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 

Varieties  Prices  on  .  50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . . . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . .  6*  75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks,  Anconas . . . 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blit.  Minoreas  . . . 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Golden 

Wyandottes  . 

f(r  catalog— Prices  on  White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs. — Custom  Hatching— Order 
,  ,  ,  ,  (.hicks  Now.  Ko-veta  I ure  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  given  free  if  order  is  received  30  davs 

before  wanted.  Write  for  particulars.  Selected  free  range  br"oders — They  produce  Exceptional  Value  Chicks — 100% 
Live  Deliver*— We  are  not  chick  brokers— We  __ hatch _ every  chick  we  sell.  Ref.  this  paper— Curwensville  National 
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Live  Delivery- 

Bank,  Curwensville.  Pa.  Box  214,  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAM  PI  AN,  PA. 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

Prices  on:  . 


(Jet  chicks  from  stock  raised  in 
.  ,  ,  healthy  hardy  purc-brcds.  Hogan 

lng  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on: .  50 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . ......I . $6  75 

Anconas  . !!!!!" .  7 -'5 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . . '  7  75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minoreas  . !  f)  25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants . 1 !!!!"!."  1 8  50 

Assorted  Chicks,  . . . . . !!.!!* .  6  50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  "Leghorn"?^'  Sheppard' 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100(3  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  BANSQMVILLE,  N  Y 


northern  New  York.  Strong 
tested,  high  producing  breed- 

100  500  1000 

$13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

14.00  67.00  130.00 

15.00  72.00  140.00 

18.00  8  7.00  170.00 

35.00  140.00 

11.00  52.50  105.00 

s  Anconas,  Park's  Barred  Rox 
Circular  free  if  you  wish. 

(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props. > 


-  .  -  We  have  been  producing  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy 

laying  flocks  for  thousands  of  pleased  customers  and  giving  the  best  of  Satisfaction. 
We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 


Postpaid  prices  on  . 50 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  7.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minoreas  .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50 

S.  C.  White  Minoreas,  50,  $10.75;  100,  $20;  500,  $90.  Light  Mixed,  50,  $5;  100,  „„„ 

Pedigree  Bocks,  25c  each.  BUY  20TH  CENTURY  CHICKS  AND  BE  HAPPY.  Special  combination  offers  on  Brooders  and 
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TTllC  Carolinian — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


TT  was  not  a  suggestion  upon  which 

Mandeville  would  have  ventured  had  he 
been  less  assured  of  the  utter  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  of  the  man  to  whom  lie  offered 
it. 

Sykes  closed  an  eye  in  token  of  intel¬ 
ligence;  then  he  asked  some  further 
questions  concerned  with  the  means  to 
be  employed,  to  all  of  which  the  equerry 
smoothly  supplied  him  with  ready  an¬ 
swers.  Satisfied  at  last,  Sykes  stepped 
into  the  waiting  wherry,  and  was  pulkd 
away  across  the  sunlit  water. 

At  supper  that  night  Mandeville 
found  the  Governor  entirely  recovered 
from  the  gloom  in  which  last  he  had 
left  him  at  the  State  House.  The  reason 
for  this  was  presently  disclosed. 

‘Mandeville,  our  riddle's  solved.  I 
have  Mr.  Latimer's  assurance  that  he 
a  .ill  be  gone  from  Charles  Town  within 
the  time  appointed.’ 

And  so  taken  aback  was  Mandeville 
that  he  uttered  his  thought  aloud:  ‘Now, 
why  the  devil  couldn't  the  fool  have 
said  so  sooner!’ 

It  raised  a  laugh  for  there  was  some¬ 
thing  almost  comical  in  the  dismay  of 
that  usually  inperturbable  countenance. 

‘It  remained  for  her  ladyship  to  per¬ 
suade  him,’  the  Governor  answered, 
beaming  upon  Lady  William.  ‘What 
witchery  she  employed  I  can’t  guess 
nor  will  she  tell  me.’ 

‘Lady  William’s  witchery  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  drives  men  away,’  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Mandeville. 

‘La!’  said  her  ladyship.  ‘Here’s  un¬ 
usual  gallantry!’ 

‘Gallantry,  madam!'  Mandeville  af¬ 
fected  grief  at  being  so  misunderstood. 
‘I  employed  no  gallantry.  I  but  pointed 
to  a  mystery.’ 

‘And  mysterious  we’ll  leave  it,’  she 
answered  lightly.  Adding  nevertheless 
a  jest  whose  meaning  was  clear  only 
to  herself.  ‘I’ll  not  have  Captain  Man¬ 
deville  gnashing  his  teeth  before  he 
must.’ 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lie  was 
gnashing  them  already  over  the  un¬ 
necessary  measures  he  had  taken,  meas¬ 
ures  which  must  now  be  cancelled.  So 
that  Latimer  went,  the  manner  of  his 
going  was  no  great  matter.  If,  on  the 
whole,  the  Captain  would  have  preferred 
it  to  have  been  as  he  had  concerted  with 
Major  Sykes,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Latimer’s  departure  of  his  own  free  will 
would  spare  Mandeville  the  necessity  of 
subsequent  difficult  explanations.  There¬ 
fore,  he  was  ccr.tent. 

CHAPTER  XV 
The  Nuptials 

EVERYTHING  concerned  with  Myrtle’s 
marriage  fell  out  precisely  as  her  lady¬ 
ship  promised  and  subsequently  planned, 
which  was  the  way  of  things  of  which  her 
ladyship  had  the  planning. 

To  quiet  Myrtle’s  greviotis  misgivings 
on  the  score  of  her  father,  her  ladyship 
undertook  that  after  the  departure  of  the 
bridal  couple  she  would,  herself,  not  merely 
inform  Sir  Andrew  of  what  had  been  done, 
but  compel  him  to  sec  reason  and  obtain 
his  pardon  for  the  runagates. 

‘And  never  doubt  that  I  shall,’  said  Lady 
William  with  convincing -emphasis.  ‘What 
men  can’t  alter  they  soon  condone.’ 

Thus,  out  of  1  er  orvn  splendid  confi¬ 
dence,  she  allayed  at  last  Myrtle’s  linger¬ 
ing  fears  and  only  abiding  regrets. 

So  much  accomplished,  her  ladyship  un¬ 
folded  the  further  details  of  her  plan  for 
getting  the  couple  safely  away.  The  Brew- 
ton’s  ball  that  same  Thursday  night,  being 
of  an  almost  official  character,  Lady  Wil¬ 
liam’s  viceregal  position  demanded  that  she 
should  go  attended  by  two  ladies  of  honour. 
From  the  position  of  one  of  these  she 
■would  depose  her  Cousin  Jane  in  favour  of 
Myrtle.  As  a  result.  Myrtle  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  her  throughout,  and  to 
facilitate  this,  Lady  William  would  arrange 
with  Sir  Andrew  that  Myrtle  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  Governor’s  resi¬ 


dence.  Thus  the  bridal  couple  would  be 
ensured  a  clear  and  unhampered  start 
whilst  all  Charles  Town  was  still  entirely 
unsuspicious.  For  the  rest,  the  real  ar¬ 
rangement  was  that  Harry  Latimer  should 
be  at  hand  with  a  travelling-carriage,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  Myrtle  could  conveniently 
leave  the  ball  without  being  missed,  she 
should  join  him,  and  they  should  immedi¬ 
ately  start  for  his  plantation  at  Santee 
Broads,  a  drive  of  fifty  miles,  which  would 
consume  the  whole  of  the  night.  Thence, 
after  resting,  they  were  to  push  on  to  a 
distant  estate  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  in»the  hills 
above  Salisbury,  where  for  the  present 
they  were  to  abide.  There,  in  the  cotton- 
fields  of  North  Carolina,  their  honeymoon 
might  peacefully  be  spent  without  fear  of 
pursuit  from  any  save  Sir  Andrew,  who 
would  in  any  case  be  powerless  to  untie 
the  knot  which  the  law  of  England  was  so 
securely  to  tie  aboard  the  Tamar , 

And  so,  soon  after  breakfast  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Myrtle  departed  from  Tradd 
Street,  on  the  pretext  that  her  ladyship  had 
bidden  her  come  early.  There  would  be 
a  deal  to  do  in  preparation  for  the  ball, 
she  casually  announced  in  explanation. 

It  needed  all  Lady  William’s  stout 
cheeriness  and  confidence  to  dispel  the 
black  clouds  that  were  gathering  about 
Myrtle’s  soul  when  presently  she  came  into 


her  ladyship’s  radiant  presence.  Nor  was 
she  given  much  time  for  further  brood¬ 
ing.  Within  a  half-hour  of  reaching  the 
Governor’s  residence,  she  was  taking  boat 
at  the  Exchange  Wharf  with  her  ladyship. 

Out  in  the  bay,  as  they  drew  near  the 
Tamar,  with  her  black-and-white  hull,  the 
snowy  sails  furled  along  her  yards  and  the 
gleam  of  brass  from  her  deck,  they  were 
joined  by  another  boat,  rowed  by  blacks 
in  linsey-woolsey  jackets,  and  carrying 
Harry  Latimer  and  Tom  Izard. 

All  was  ready,  as  her  ladyship  had  pre¬ 
disposed.  But  to  satisfy  the  pretext  on 
which  they  came,  there  was  first  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  ship.  When  this  was 
over,  the  Captain  invited  the  guests  to  a 
glass  of  Maderia  in  his  cabin  before  leav¬ 
ing.  He  contrived  unostentatiously  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  invita’tion  the  chaplain,  who 
had,  somehow,  got  in  the  way  at  the  last 
moment. 

In  the  cabin  no  time  was  wasted.  No 
sooner  had  the  steward  retired  after  pour¬ 
ing-  for  them  than  with  naval  despatch 
Captain  Thornborough  made  them  come 
to  business.  The  chaplain  was  brisk,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  essentials  of  the 
ceremony.  Within  a  few  minutes  all  was 
accomplished,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Ta¬ 
mar  was  raising  his  glass  to  toast  Mrs. 
Harry  Latimer. 

‘I’d  fire  a  salute  in  your  honour,  ma’am, 
but  it  would  occasion  questions  we  may  not 
be  prepared  to  answer.’ 

In  the  vessel’s  waist,  where  they  had 
met  scarcely  an  hour  ago,  husband  and 
wife  parted  again  for  the  present,  and 
Myrtle  and  Lady  William  went  down  the 
steps  to  the  waiting  cockboat. 

Myrtle  bore  now  in  her  finger  the  ring 
that  had  belonged  to  Harry's  mother,  the 


very  ring  that  once,  and  not  so  kng  ago, 
she  had  returned  tc  him.  In  her  heart  she 
bore  perhaps  the  oldest  conflict  of  emo¬ 
tions  that  has  ever  been  a  bride’s.  There 
was  happiness  in  the  thought  that  Harry 
now  belonged  to  her,  and  that  nothing 
could  ever. again  come  between  them;  there 
was  happiness,’  too,  in  the  reflection  that 
thus  she  had  conquered  I  larry’s  obstinacy 
and  jealous  doubts  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  save  his  life  by  leaving  Charles 
Town.  But  there  were  regrets  at  the  man¬ 
ner  of  her  marriage,  and  infinitely  more 
poignant  regrets  at  the  thought  of  what 
her  father  must  suffer  in  his  affection  and 
pride  when  he  learnt  of  these  hole-and- 
corner  nuptials  between  herself  and  a  man 
against  whom  he  bore  a  prejudice  that  was 
amounting  almost  to  hatred. 

There  were  tears  blurring  her  vision 
as  she  looked  back  over  the  waves  on 
which  the  sunlight  was  dancing  to  that 
other  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  ship’s  ladder 
into  which  her  husband  and  his  friend  were 
stepping. 

They  reached  at  last  the  Exchange 
Wharf,  and,  whilst  a  sailor  held  the  boat 
firmly  alongside  by  means  of  a  boathoot, 
the  gallant  stripling  of  an  officer,  standing 
on  the  wet  slippery  steps,  handed  the  ladies 
ashore,  to  set  them  face  to  face  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Mandeville. 


Delayed  until  then  by  official  duties,  the 
Captain  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Johnson 
to  inform  Major  Sykes  that  his  services 
that  night  would  no  longer  be  required. 

He  doffed  his  black  three-cornered  hat 
and  bowed. 

‘I  did  not  know  your  ladyship  addicted 
to  water-j aunts.’ 

Myrtle,  esteeming  him,  presuaded  of  his 
sincere  and  selfless  friendship,  and  detest¬ 
ing  fraud  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  safety  and  Harry’s,  would 
there  and  then  have  given  him  the  real 
reason  for  her  journeyings  by  water,  had 
not  her  ladyship  forestalled  her. 

‘I  am  not,’  she  told  the  equerry.  ‘But 
Captain  Thornborcugh  offered  to  show  his 
ship  to  Myrtle,  and  the  child  had  never 
been  aboard  a  man-of-war.  But  we  detain 
you,  Captain,’  she  added,  bethinking  her  of 
the  second  boat  that  followed,  and  prefer¬ 
ring  that  he  should  not  stay  to  meet  its 
occupants. 

‘Come,  Myrtle.  The  man  will  keep  us 
talking  here  all  day.’ 

‘Nay,  a  moment,  of  your  mercy.  Tin’s 
may  be  my  only  chance  before  the  ball  to¬ 
night.’, 

‘Your  chance  of  what?’ 

‘To  ensure  myself  the  dance  I  covet. 
The  first  minuet,  Myrtle,  if  you  will 
honour  me  so  far?’ 

‘But,  of  course,  Robert.’  And  impulsive¬ 
ly  she  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  and,’  bareheaded  as  he  had 
remained,  bowed  low  over  it.  For  an 
instant,  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  dilated;  but 
his  bowed  head' screened  this  from  both  the 
ladies.  And  then  her  ladyship  whirled 
Mi-rtle  away  without  further  ceremony. 

Fie  stood  watching  them  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  bustling  crowd  about  the  New 


Exchange.  Then,  slowly  resuming' his  l.at, 
a  deep  line  of  thought  between  his  fine 
brows,  he  turned  his  attention  once  more 
to  that  other  craft  which  had  already 
caught  his  eye. 

He  signalled  to  a  wherry  to  stand  by, 
but  made  no  move  to  enter  it  until  the  boat 
he  watched  was  alongside,  and  out  of  it 
sprang  Latimer  and  Tom  Izard.  They 
exchanged  bows  formally,  and  witho:  : 
words,  despite  the  fact  that  the  equerry 
was — or  had  been — on  easy  terms  with  her 
ladyship’s  brother.  Then  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville  stepped  into  the  boat  he  had  sum¬ 
moned,  and  sat  down  in  the  sternsheets. 

‘Push  off !’  he  curtly  bade  the  negroes. 

The  four  men  bent -to  their  oars,  and  the 
boat  shot  away  from  the  wharf. 

‘Where  does  yo’  honour  want  fer  to  go?* 
the  nearest  negro  asked  him. 

Captain  Mandeville  considered  a  long 
moment.  Then  he  stretched  out  a  hand  to 
grasp  the  tiller. 

‘To  the  sloop  Tamar  ’  he  answered. 

When  he  reached  her  decks,  her  captain 
was  below,  but  he  came  instantly  upon 
being  informed  that  the  Governor’s  equerry 
had  come  aboard. 

‘Ah,  Mandeville  !  Good-day  to  you,’  he 
greeted  him. 

Mandeville  gave  him  a  short  good-day  in 
return.  ‘I  want  a  word  with  jrou  in  pri¬ 
vate,  Thornborough.’ 

The  sailor  looked  at  him,  mildly  sur-r 
prised  by  his  tone. 

‘Come  aft  to  my  cabin,’  he  invited,  and 
led  the  way. 

Mandeville  sat  down  upon  a  locker  with 
his  back  to  the  square  windows  that  opened 
upon  the  stern  gallery.  On  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him  he  observed  a  book,  a  decanter  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  six  glasses,  in  two  of  which 
a  little  wine  remained.  He  could  account 
for  five  of  the  glasses  and  assumed  the 
sixth  to  have  been  for  some  other  officer 
of  the  Tamar. 

Thornborough,  standing  straight  and  tall 
in  his  blue  uniform  with  white  facings, 
looked  at  him  questioningly  across  the 
table. 

‘Well?’  lie  asked.  ‘What  brings  you?’ 

‘Mr.  Harry  Latimer  has  been  aboard 
your  ship  this  morning.’ 

He  had  deliberately  placed  himself  sq 
that  the  light  was  on  Thornborough’s  face, 
and  his  own  in  shadow.  Watching  the 
sailor  now,  he  fancied  that  his  eyes  shifted 
a  little  to  avoid  his  own.  Also  there  was 
a  perceptible  pause  before  Thornborough 
answered  him. 

‘That  is  so.  What,  then?’ 

‘What  do  you  know  of  him?’ 

‘I?  What  should  I  know?  He  is  4 
wealthy  colonial  gentleman.  But  you  should 
know  more  about  him,  yourself?’ 

‘I  do.  That  is  why  I  am  questioning  you. 
What  Avas  he  doing  aboard  your  ship  ?’ 

Thornborough  stiffened.  ‘Sink  me,  Man¬ 
deville  !  What’s  the  reason  for  this  cate¬ 
chism  ?’ 

‘This  fellow  Latimer  is  a  rebel,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  spreader  of  sedition,  and  a  daring 
spy.  That  is  the  reason.  That  L  why  I 
ask  you  what  he  came  to  do  aboard  your 
ship.’ 

Thornborough  laughed.  ‘It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  spying.  Of  that  I  can  assure 
you.  What  should  he  have  spied  here  that 
could  profit  him?’ 

‘You  are  not  forgetting  that  you  have 
Kirkland  on  board?’  Mandeville  asked 
hint. 

‘All  Charles  Town  knoAA’s  that.  W  hat 
should  Air.  Latimer  discover  by  spying  on 
Kirkland?’ 

‘Possibly  he  came  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  still  here.  But  if  you  were  to  tell 
me  on  what  pretext  he  did  come,  I  might 
be  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  his  real  rea¬ 
son.’ 

It  happened, .  however,  that  Thornbor¬ 
ough’s  instructions  from  Lady  William 
were  quite  explicit;  and  in  nothing  that 
Mandeville  had  said  could  he  see  any  rea¬ 
son  for  departing  from  them. 

( Continued  on  page  19) 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  planter  of  South 
Carolina  is  a  staunch  Colonist.  His  activities  as  a  member  of  the  Carolinian 
Sons  of  Liberty,  have  caused  his  fiance,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  only  child  of  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Carey,  a  wealthy  Tory,  to  break  their  engagement.  Undaunted  by  this, 
Harry  continues  his  anti-British  activities,  which  culminate  in  being  charged  of 
inciting  a  mob  to  riot  which  had  ended  in  the  lynching  of  a  British  spy,  for 
which  Captain  Mandeville,  the  British  Governor’s  aide  is  really  responsible. 
Harry’s  arrest  is  immediately  ordered  by  the  Governor,  at  the  urge  of  Captain 
Mandeville.  who  is  a  notorious  fortune  hunter,  said  to  be  distantly  related  to 
Myrtle.  It  is  Mandeville’s  aim  to  remove  Harry  and  thereby  permit  his  unop¬ 
posed  courtship  of  Myrtle.  However,  Myrtle’s  love  for  Harry  is  not  dead,  as  is 
evidenced  by  her  desire  to  induce  Harry  to  flee  the  Colony  before  the  warrant 
for  his  arrest  becomes  operative.  Her  pleas  with  Harry  are  of  no  avail.  Finally 
she  offers  to  marry  him  if  he  will  flee.  Latimer  consents.  Arrangements  are 
immediately  made  for  the  ceremony  on  board  a  British  ship,  where  the  law  would 
permit  such  a  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  bride’s  father,  an  impossibility 
under  Colonial  law.  Meanwhile,  Mandeville  plans  to  kidnap  Latimer  and  get  him 
on  board  ship  bound  for  England  to  stand  trial.  He  suggests  to  Major  Sykes, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  that  if  an  “accident”  were  to  happen  to  Harry  it  might 
be  the  best  solution. 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


PASSING  the  de¬ 
grees  is  the  first 
and  most  important 
work  of  a  Lone 
Scout.  Contests  and 
contributing  are  fine 
and  lots  of  fun  as 
well  as  corresponding 
with  other  scouts  but 
the  degrees  should 
come  first. 


“I  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
zv  It  i  c  h  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  I 
tt >ill  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  zvorthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.'' 


We  would  like  to  have  some  of  you 
write  in  and  tell  the  other  Scouts  about 
your  experiences  in  purring  the  tests.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  about  one  test  at 
a  time,  or  at  the  most  one  degree  and 
try  to  keep  your  letters  reasonably  short, 
not  over  two  pages.  We  will  print  as 
many  of  these  letters  as  we  have  space  for. 

We  have  received  many  letters  saying 
that  the  boys  like  the  idea  of  a  woodchuck 
shooting  contest.  We  may  have  more  to 
tell  you  about  this  soon. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 


seemed  our  course  for  a  few  years,  but  I 
will  win  in  time.  If  you  don’t  win  at  first, 
try  again,  Hey  boys? 

I  am  getting  off  my  course  about  scouts 
so  I  guess  I  better  close  for  I  know  you 
don’t  care  about  farming.  Ha  Ha. 

Now  scouts  I  hope  to  see  you  work  hard 
for  that  full  page  in  the  Scouts  column.  I 
think  you’ll  get  it  if  you  grow  in  numbers 
right  along  and  work  as  you  have  done  so 
far. 

Your  Visitor, 

WILSON  HUNT, 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Editors  Note — We  arc  printing  the  above  let¬ 
ter  so  that  you  Lone  Scouts  will  know  that  the 
older  folks  arc  interested  in  the  Scouts  and  that 
they  are  reading  the  letters  you  write. 


dear  Brother  Scouts: 

“I  have  been  reading  some  of  your  letters 
Jn  this  paper  and  I  think  they  are  all  real 
good,  so  1  am  sending  one  too.  I  am 
making  a  collection  of  stones.  I  have  many 
different  kinds.  I  have  a  pair  of  skiis,  they 
are  seven  feet  long  and  about  four  inches 
wide.  I  have  a  long  hill  to  skii  on  too. 
My  brother  and  I  and  another  boy  took  a 
trip  of  about  five  miles  the  other  day.  We 
went  on  our  skiis  and  we. visited  a  mud 
lake.  We  have  thirty-eight  cows  and  three 
horses.  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  haven’t 
tried  for  degrees  yet,  but  I  think  I  will 
try  the  first  degree.” 

Scoutingly  yours, 

Earl  Turner,  (5  points) 

R.  D.  1,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Clear  Scouts: 

I  am  writing  you  boys  as  a  visitor  and 
sincerely  hope  you  will  accept  my  call 
around  the  camp  fire. 

I  am  not  a  Lone  Scout  because  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  old.  But' my  heart  and  best  wishes 
are  with  your  Tribe.  I  am  a  farm  boy  just 
like  you.  I  love  the  woods,  fields,  birds  and 
all  wild  life  just  like  you. 

I  belong  to  our  Local  Grange  and  Odd 
Fellow’s  Lodge  which  has  so  much  to  do 
In  the  advancement  of  our  life,  both  in  the 
social  and  business  world.  1  like  the  letters 
In  the  Lone  Scout  column.  The  ones  of 
January  16th  were  very  interesting. 

Yes  boys,  I  own  a  Radio  too,  and  just  to¬ 
night  !  heard  a  farm  talk  from  WGY  taken 
from  our  fine  paper — the  A. A.  Do  you 
know  over  half  of  the  Scouts  in  America 
live  on,  or  are  farm  born  boys,  thy  are.  I 
heard  so  by  radio  tonight,  so  be  proud  you 
are  a  scout. 

For  winter  sports,  we  skate,  skii,  have 
hunting  parties,  etc.  I  like  all  and  do  a  lot 
of  each.  Trapping  must  not  be  left  out  for 
I  know  not  when  I  caught  my  first  skunk. 
This  I  do  about  two  weeks  each  fall,  that 
Is  all  the  time  I  have  been  able  to  spend 
since  I  left  school  and  got  to  work  with 
‘‘dad,’'  my  pard  on  the  farm. 

Yes,  boys  I  am  a  shareholder  on  the  farm 
and  am  proud  to  say  so.  My  plan  is  to 
build  up  a  herd  of  Registered  Cattle.  I 
started  in  5  years  ago  (after  I  left  school) 
At  present  we  own  7  females.  Bad  luck 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  front  opposite  page) 

'Mandeville,  you’re  hunting  a  mare’s  nest. 
Mr.  Latimer  came  aboard  with  Lady  Wil¬ 
liam  Campbell  and  one  or  two  others  so  as 
to  view  a  British  man-of-war.  To  suppose 
that  he  could  discover  here  anything  of 
possible  advantage  to  his  party  or  of  detri¬ 
ment  to  ours  is  ridiculous.’ 

‘You  may  find  that  you  take  too  much 
for  granted,  Thornbo rough.’  Mandeville 
spoke  mysteriously.  As  he  spoke,  he  rose, 
and  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  sailor  how 
Latimer  had  visited  the  Governor  only 
yesterday  in  disguise  and  pumped  him  dry 
on  more  than  one  subject  ‘If  I  had  not 
subsequently  discovered  this,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  the  extent  of  the  information  he 
drew  from  us,  I  might  have  remained  as 
unsuspecting  as  yourself.’ 

Whilst  speaking,  lie  had  idly  picked  up 
the  book  from  the  table,  to  make  the  sur¬ 
prising  discovery  that  it  was  a  book  of 
Common-Prayer.  A  bookmark  of  em¬ 
broidered  silk  hung  from  its  pages,  and  the 
book  opened  naturally  in  Mandeville’s 
hands  at  the  Marriage  Service,  which  was 
the  place  marked.  Idly  he  continued  to 
turn  its  leaves.  He  even  looked  at  the 
name  on  the  fly-leaf,  which  was  ‘Robert 
Faversham.’  It  was  odd  to  find  such  a 
volume  on  the  Captain’s  table.  He  set  it 
down  again,  and  assuming  at  least  that 
Thornborough  really  had  nothing  to  tell 
him  beyond  the  fact  which  he  had  desired 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 

Franklin  Roosevelt  Stresses  Education 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  a  cousin  of 
the  late  President  Roosevelt,  but  has 
Achieved  distinction  in  his  ozvn  right. 

magnetic,  he  has 
Gifted  eloquent, 
zvon  the  admiration 
of  the  nation  by 
cheerfully  and 
courageously  keep¬ 
ing  at  zcork  and 
fighting  for  what 
he  believes  right  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  he 
suffered  an  attack 
of '  infantile  para¬ 
lysis  from  zvhich  he  has  recovered  but 
slowly.  In  1920  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the 
D  emocratic  candidate  for  Vice-President 
'of  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  don’t  forget  that  a  good 
education  counts  in  the  long  run.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  you  can  point 
to  a  handful  of  eminently  successful 


Americans  who  have  reached  the  top  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  do  much  more  than  sign 
their  own  names.  Nevertheless,  taking  it 
by  and  large,  it  is  easier  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer  just  as  it  is  easier  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  or  professional  man 
if  you  have  the  fundamentals  of  a  good 
education. 

And  the  second  point  is,  that  by  edu¬ 
cation  I  mean  not  only  what  you  get  from 
work  at  school  or  college,  but  also  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  and  knowledge  of  life 
throughout  the  nation.  What  is  mostly 
suffered  from  in  this  country  today  is 
provincialism — the  man  or  woman  in  New 
England  who  does  not  know  or  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  Middle  States, 
of  the  South,  or  the  West;  the  man  or 
woman  in  the  South  who  thinks  and  acts 
only  in  terms  of  is  own  locality;  the  man 
or  jwoman  in  the  West  who  looks  down 
on  every  other  part  of  the  country. 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service.  Copy¬ 
right  1926  by  Clarence  Poe.) 


ROOSEVELT 


For  your  light  truck, 

use  Kelly  CushionTtres 


ELLY  Demountable  Cushion  tires  are  intended 
■*-^-to  replace  pneumatic  tires  on  Ford  and  other  light 
trucks  in  service  where  the  wear  on  pneumatic  tires  is 
excessive. 

Kelly  Cushions  are  practically  as  easy-riding  as 
pneumatics  and  while  they  cost  a  little  more  they  are 
far  cheaper  in  the  end  because  they  will  stand  up  under 
heavier  loads,  are  not  subject  to  puncture  and  will  last 
two  or  three  times  as  long. 

They  come  in  sizes  to  fit  30x3  jG,  30x5  and  33x5 
rims. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIR«E  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 

WET  IV  demountable  nrf  11 1? c 

HELL  I  cushion  lIKEj 


to  ascertain — namely  that  Latimer  actually 
had  been  on  board  the  ship  in  Myrtle’s 
company — he  took  his  leave. 

With  a  final  admonition  to  Thornbor¬ 
ough  to  be  careful  of  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  sloop,  the  equerry  went  down  the  en¬ 
trance  ladder  to  his  waiting  boat,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  resume  his  voyage  to  the  fort.  But 
within  a  dozen  cables’  length  of  the  Tamar, 
he  abruptly^ changed  his  mind. 

‘Put  about,’  he  ordered,  and  added  curt¬ 
ly:  ‘Back  to  Charles  Town.’ 

He  was  obeyed  without  question,  and  the 
clumsey  boat  swung  round  to  pull  against 
the  tide,  which  was  beginning  to  ebb. 

Ahead  of  them,  drenched  in  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  and  looking  dazzlingly  white,  the 
low-lying  town  appeared  to  float  like  an¬ 
other  Venice  upon  the  sea,  the  water-front 
dominated  by  and  imposing  entablature, 
whilst  above  the  red  roofs  towered  the 
spires  of  Saint  Philip’s  and  Saint  Michael’s, 
the  latter  so  lofty  that  it  served  as  a  land¬ 
mark  for  ships  far  out  at  sea. 

Captain  Mandeville,  however,  beheld  no¬ 
thing  but  a  slender,  woman’s  hand,  with 
white  tapering  fingers  protruding  from 
mittens  of  white  silk,  and  round  one  of 
these  fingers  a  circlet  of  gold,  gleaming 
through  the  strained  silken  meshes. 

That  in  some  mysterious  way  Myrtle  and 
Harry  had  become  reconciled  was  clear 
from  their  joint  presence  aboard  the 
Tamar,  whilst  the  discovery  of  that  re¬ 
stored  ring  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 


conciliation  had  gone  the  extent  of  renew¬ 
ing  their  betrothal. 

That  was  reason  enough  to  restrain  him 
from  going  to  Fort  Johnson  to  bid  Sykes 
hold  his  hand.  At  all  costs,  and  whatever 
the  consequence  with  which  the  Governor 
might  afterwards  visit  him,  Mandeville 
must  allow  the  plan  laid  with  Sykes  to  be 
carried  out.  He  was  in  a  difficult  position. 
But  he  must  deal  with  one  difficulty  at  a 
time,  and  in  dealing  first  with  Harry  Lati¬ 
mer  he  dealt  with  the  more  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  to  himself  and  all  his  hopes. 

He  sat  there,  elbow  on  knee  and  chin  in 
hand,  absorbed  in  thought,  piecing  to¬ 
gether  little  tenuous  scraps  of  evidence, 
and  plagued  to  irritation  the  while  by  the 
obstinate  association  in  his  mind  of  the 
ring  he  had  §cen  on  her  finger  and  the 
book  lie  had  found  on  Captain  Thornbor- 
ough’s  table.  Those  things  and  that  visit 
of  theirs  to  the  sloop  that  morning  forced 
a  dreadful  suspicion  on  his  mind,  a  sus¬ 
picion  too  dreadful  to  be  entertained.  He 
rejected  it,  as  wildly  fantastic;  and  yet  the 
thought  of  the  ring  and  e  Look  persisted 
until  lie  was  landing  on  the  wharf  at 
Charles  Town.  Finally  he  shook  it  off. 
‘What  can  it  matter,  after  all?’  lie  asked 
himself.  ‘Sykes  will  make  it  all  of  no 
account  to-night.  I  rid  the  State  of  a 
dangerous  enemy  and  myself  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  rival  id:  one  stroke.  And  I  shall  be 
treading  a  minuet  whilst  it  is  done.’ 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  17,  1925 

How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? 


IRST  impressions  are  strongest” 
when  one  passes  a  farmstead  or 
approaches  it  from  the  highway.  Wise 
women — and  men  too,  though  they  don’t 
always  admit  it ! — are  careful  that  they 
clothe  themselves  so  as  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  eyes  of  their  friends  and  of  strangers. 
To  give  pleasure  by  looking  one's  best  is 
not  sinful  or  wicked,  but  really  becomes 
one’s  duty  when  we  remember  that  a  dis- 


House  and  Grounds  May  Be  Planned  to  Form  a  Pleasing  Picture 


Home! 

Roberta  Symmes 

Today  I  knew  the  longing 
I’ve  known  so  oft  before 
To  draw  my  casement  windows  close — 
And  lock  my  cottage  door — 

To  leave  my  garden  far  behind 
And  wander  for  a  spell — 

Buc  once  outside  my  garden  gate 
I  found  it  hard  to  tell 
Which  road  to  take — the  one  that  leads 
Into  the  setting  sun, 

Or  follow  down  the  dancing  path 
That  seems  to  beckon  on — 

And  as  I  stood  and  pondered  there 
As  I  have  done  before — 

I  choge  instead,  the  one  that  led 
Back  to  my  cottage  door! 


for  equipment  and  for  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort. 

*  *  V 

The  Manual  OF  Home-Making  (Mac¬ 
Millan,  $5.25)  has  been  compiled  by  Misses 
Van  Rensselaer,  Rose  and  Canon,  all  of 
the  N.  Y,  State  College  of  Home 
Economics.  Although  this  is  not  one  of 
the  newest  books  on  the  .home,  it  is  full  of 
facts  so  arranged  as  to  be  easy  for  quick 
reference  by  the  home-maker.  Each 
phase  of  home-building,  home- furnishing, 
home-management,  laundering,  clothing, 
food  and  food  preservation  is  handled  by 


merit  and  for  an  outside  chimney,  native 
rock  has  no  successful  rival. 

If  a  drainage  pipe  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  some  few  feet  or  yards  from  the 
kitchen,-  the  sour  and  unsightly  spot 
can  be  covered  by  a  pile  of  loosely 
heaped  rocks.  Through  crevices  in  these 
gases  escape  freely,  yet  ferns  can  be 
planted  around  them  and  a  few  hardy 
vines  set  so  that  they  grow  over  them. 
Then  an  unsightly  spot  becomes  one  of 
real  beauty.  Perhaps  the  drainage  from 
a  well  settles  into  som'e  spot  and  here 
rocks  can  be  used  in  the  same  way, 


agreeable  appearance  only  adds  to  life’s 
burdens. 

A  big,  barny-looking  house  with  a  front- 
lawn  too  often  marred  by  flower-beds  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  gives  an  impression 
of  disorder  and  neglect  as  well  as  making- 
one  feel  that  there-  is  little  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 

A  broad  sweep  of  lawn  with  shrubs  and 
flower  beds  nicely  grouped  along  the  edges, 
shrubs  of  varying  heights  clumped  irregu¬ 
larly  along  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
and  shade  trees  that  do  not  obstruct  the 
view  too  much,  help  to  form  a  pleasing- 
picture  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 
Screens  formed  of  evergreen  shrubs  hide 
from  the  front  a  view  of  necessary  work 
yards,  clotheslines,  and  other  usual  but 
perhaps  not-so-bcautiful  sights  about  the 
place.  Flowers  of  different  heights  which 
blossom  at  different  times  add  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

Even  before  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  walks  and  drives  should  be  planned. 
For  a  small  front  space,  a  straight  walk 
is  best,  but  if  space  is  ample, "walks  curving 
from  the  corner  arc  graceful. 

This  is  another  instance  of  where  paper 
planning  helps.  A  plan  carefully  made  and 
developed  year  hy  year  brings  definite  and 
charming  results.  Haphazard  planting- 
gives  the  uneasy  effect  of  an  un-ironed 
dress  or  of  a  gate  half  off  its  hinges. 

Fortunately,  people  can  get  much  help 
simply  by  requesting  it.  The  United 
States  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has  put  out 
a  bulletin  (1087)  called  Beautifying  the 
Farmstead.  Almost  every  state  college 
has  bulletins  on  planting  and  care  of  shrubs 
and  flowers  .as  well  as  on  the  proper  land¬ 
scaping  of  the  farm  grounds.  Nearly 
everybody  plants  some  shrubs  or  flowers, 
and  they  are  much  more  effective  if 
planned  out  instead  of  just  “happening”  to 
be  where  they  are. 


The  green  of  the  unbroken  stretch  of  lawn  is  exceedingly  restful  and  refresh¬ 
ing,  while  the  shrubbery  and  trees  help  to  “frame”  the  house  in  living  green. 
Window-boxes  with  their  bright  geraniums  and  trailing  vines  make  a  house  just 
smile  at  you. 


Some  Books  On  The  Home 

/\  HOME  Of  Your  Own  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill-$3.5o)  has  been  most  charmingly 
written  by  Mrs.  Della  T.  Lutes,  Flouse- 
keeping  Editor  of  Modern  Priscilla.  Mrs. 
Lutes  handles  this  subject  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  who  has  cherished 
the  spiritual  significance  of  a  home,  yet 
with  due  emphasis  upon  the  house,  its 
furnishings  and  arrangements.  It  is  a 
most  readable  book,  besides  having  within 
its  covers  such  practical  helps  as  where 
and  how  to  build,  and  what  is  best  to  use 


an  expert.  The  book  is  intended  to  meet 
rural  conditions  especially,  but,  since  most 
home-making  practices  are  the  same 
whether-  in  town  or  country,  it  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  most  women. 

¥  ^  V 

The  Effective  Small  Home  (Robert  M. 
McBride  and  Co.,  $1.75)  by  Lillian  Bayliss 
Green  is  valuable  to  the  woman  who 
wants  to  make  the  most  of  her  furniture 
and  surroundings.  The  author  is  an  artist 
who  has  taken  various  apartments  and 
houses  as  she  found  them,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  expense  has  made  them  attrac¬ 
tive  and  convenient  places  to  live  in.  Her 
story  of  these  changes  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  majority  of  women  who  are 
not  always  privileged  to  have  unlimited 
means  to  buy  new  things  or  to  change 
environment  when  things  do  not  satisfy 
them. 


dirt  being  filled  into  the  crevices  and 
plants  set  at  points  of  vantage.  Ferns 
are  perhaps  best  for  planting  in  all  rock¬ 
eries,  as  they  will  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish  after  the  first  year  without  re¬ 
setting. 

A  summer  house  W’ith  a  floor  of  flat 
rocks,  crevices  being  filled  in  with  home 
mixed  concrete,  a  thatched  roof  and 
pillars  laid  up  of  native  rock,  gives  an 
air  of  distinction  to  any  plot  of  ground 
whether  in  country  or  village. 

An  ideal  rockery  is  formed  by  laying 
a  pipe  from  the  house  water  supply 
with  a  joint  and  length  that  brings  it 
to  the  proper  heighth.  Pile  the  rocks 
around  it,  reaching  just  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  plant  ferns  and  flowers  in  the 
crevices,  and  a  few  vines  around  the 
base.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  way  of 
shutting  off  the  fountain  when  not  de¬ 
sired.— L.  M.  T. 


T each  Children 
®  To  Use 

Cuticura 

®  Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 

C'nticurn  Soap  Keepa  fhi-,  SklnYlear 


Rocks  May  Make  Practical 
Beauty 

THE  landscape  gardener  defends  up- 
A  on  rocks  to  form  some  of  his  most 
artistic  effects  and  yet  many  household¬ 
ers  regard  rocks  as  something  to  be 
drawn  away,  covered  over  with  earth  or 
endured  as  an  eyesore  about  the  place. 

Ordinary  rocks  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  as  a  back  ground  for  plants. 
A  wall  built  of  rocks  is  much  prettier 
than  a  board  fence.  Rocks  used  for 
steps  have  a  charm  as  well  as  lasting 


to  generation  either  by  seeds  or  bulbs  or- 
roots.  The  strawberry  vines  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  meadow  over  which 
she  roamed  in  childhood.  By  ;areful  and 
persistent  cultivation  the'  fruit  h<d  been 
brought  to  perfection.  The  white  rose 
bush  had  grown  from  a  rose  bud  snatched 
from  a  bridal  bouquet  flung  by  the  bride 
(an  aunt  of  this  woman’s)  from  the  top 
of  the  staircase  to  a  bevy  of  waiting  guests. 

The  scarlet  roses  that  rambled  over  the 
little  summer  hou.e  had  come  from  “Dixie 
Land.”  It  came  in  this  wise:  A  union 
soldier  wounded  -  the  comrades  thought 
unto  deatli,  was  carried  by  them  to  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  old  cabin.  The  colored  mammy  who 
lived  alone  in  this  cabin  nursed  the 
wounded  man  back  to  life  and  health. 
When  he  left  the  cabin  to  rejoin  his  regi¬ 
ment  he  plucked  a  bunch  of  roses  from 
the  bush  that  clambered  over  the  cabin 
door  and  sent  it  with  some  trinkets  and 
mementoes  to  his  cousin  in  the  North. 

Years  afterwards  this  same  man,  a  Civil 
War  teteran,  visited  his  cousin — the  wom¬ 
an  of  whom  I  am  writing.  When  lie  be¬ 
held  the  beautiful  rose  bush  grown  from 
one  of  the  cut  roses  of  that  bouquet 
rooted  in  the  earth,  he  begged  for  a 
bouquet  which  he  sent  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  money  back  to  the  -old  colored 
mammy  who  still  lived  alone  in  the  tumble- 
down  cabin  in  which  she  had  so  tenderly 
cared  for  him. 

In  the  Jiving  room  of  this  woman's 
house  a  huge  fireplace  occupied  nearly 

.e  whole  end  of  the  room,  leaving  only 
a  window  niche  on  each  side.  In  front 
of  the  fire-place  was  a  large  oak  library 
table  and  a  huge  deep-seated  arm  chair 
of  the  same  wood.  These  our  hostess  told 
11s  were  made  from  an  old  oak  tree  under 
which  she  used  to  play  when  a  child.  “I 
did  not  sacrifice  the  tree’s  life  to  these 
things,”  she  explained,  “it  was  after  wind 
and  lightning  had  wrecked  it  that  I  had 
its  huge  trunk  hauled  to  a  saw  mill  and 
cut  into  boards.  Then  the  boards  wer- 
taken  to  a  cabinet  maker  who  fashioned 
these  pieces  for  me.”  She  told  how  she 
loved  to  sit  there  in  the  deepening  twi¬ 
light  with  a  fire  crackling  in  the  fireplace, 
and  let  the  old  oak  talk  to  her.  “That  is 
when  it  talks  best — and  when  we  are  alone 
— close  together.  I  can  hear  the  rustling 
of  its  leaves.”  She  laid  her  hands  caress¬ 
ingly  on  me  wood.  “Do  you  know  it  just 
whispers  to  me  die  thoughts  that  I  thought 
and  the  dreams  that  1  dreamed  perched 
up  among  its  living  arms.”  “Did  many 
of  those  dreams  come  true?”  I  asked.  She 
leaned  towards  me  smiling  an  enigmatic 
smile.  “Many  of  them,  yes.  But  I  have 
lived  to  be  just  as  thankful  for  the  many 
that  didn’t  come  true  as  those  that  did.” 

— E.  S.  R. 

An  Artistic  Porch  Entrance 

r  |  ’HIS  porch  entrance  is  so  pretty  that 
A  we  took  a  snap  of  it.  The  red  of  the 
brick,  the  white  of  the  marble  top,  and 
the  green  of  the  porch  boxes  and  the  as¬ 
paragus  Sprengerii  vines  that  filled  them. 


What  Trees  Said  to  One  Woman 

IN  a  late  magazine  this  caption  “Tell  It 
with  Trees”  brought  to  my  mind  the 
things  trees  said  to  one  woman. 

She  was  a  very  interesting  woman. 
Every  tree,  every  shrub  in  her  garden  and 
indeed  many  articles  of  furniture  in  her 
home  had  stories  to  tell,  were  in  some 
way  closely  associated  with  her  life — they 
said  things  to  her. 

The  flowers  were  mostly  of  the  old  time 
varieties  handed  down  from  generation 


made  a  beautiful  combination.  Sprcngeri 
asparagus  is  the  ideal  vine  for  such  place* 
as  it  is  a  rapid  grower  and  exceptionally 
drouth  resistant.  The  foliage  is  feathery 
and  of  a  delightful  light  green.  The  root* 
store  moisture  in  tubers  and  this  makes 
them  stand  sudden  drying  without  harm* 
and  I  have  seen  the  soil  almost  dust  dry 
for  several  days  without  their  turning 
yellow  or  suffering  more  than  a  check; 
— L.  H.  Cobb. 
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Over  the  Mending  Basket 

^ylnd  Other  Housekeeping  Jobs  Which  May  Come 
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DID  you  know  that  when  sewing  with 
a  double  thread,  if  a  knot  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  thread  instead 
of  knotting  them  together,  they  seem 
jnuch  less  prone  to  tangle. 

When  making  up  new  table  linen  or 
when  discarding  the  old,  lay  away  pieces 
of  the  linen.  Threads  drawn  from  these 
pieces  are  ideal  for  darning  table-cloths 
and  napkins  and  the  mended  place  will 
te  very  inconspicuous. 

When  patching  everyday  shirts  and 
similar  garments  that  are  well  worn  it 
often  saves  time  to  cut  a  liberal-sized 
p_tch,  turn  back  the  edges  and  stitch 
round  on  the  machine;  this  patch  can 

New  Princess  Effect 


Pattern  2662  is  especially  smart  just  now 
with  its  -flared,  skirt  and  suggestion  of  princess 
in  outline.  The  scarf  collar  gives  just  the  right 
touch  to  the  neck  finish.  Made  in  figured  silk, 
with  the  godets  at  the  side  to  give  the  rippling 
effect  this  is  a  very  stylish  design  and  yet  easy 
to  make.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  40,  42, 
and  44  inches  bust.  The  36-inch  size  takes  3% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  wjth  ;4  yard  of  7  inch 
material  for  shield.  Price  13c. 


then  be  quickly  applied  on  the  right  side 
of  the  garment  and  looks  neat  and  well. 

When  desiring  to  put  large  patches  on 
work  pants  and  overalls  it  often  saves 
lime  to  open  the  inside  seam  of  the  leg. 
L-y  the  garment  out  flat  on  the  table, 
baste  a  large  patch  in  place  and  stitch 
on  the  machine.  Then  restitch  the  leg- 
seam.  This  makes  a  strong  smooth 
patch  that  is  very  durable  and  is  quickly 
applied. — Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Make  the  Most  of  the  Kitchen 
Workshop 

( Continued,  from  page  One') 
Eligibility  of  individuals  to  the  contest 
shall  be  decided  upon  by  each  county  com¬ 
mittee. 

Elan  of  the  contest.  The  contest  in  the 
county  should  be  conducted  along  the  lines 
*s  outlined  by  the  state  committee  under 


Plans  of  Contest  (1-5).  The  success  of 
the  contest  depends  on  plans  carefully 
worked  out  and  widely  disseminated. 

To  emphasize  the  educational  feature 
of  the  contest  it  is  urged  that  the  con¬ 
tests  be  given  a  place  for  discussion  at 
Advisory  Council  and  that  it  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  county  and  community  Home 
Bureau  program  and  the  study  of  conven¬ 
ient  kitchen  projects  for  1926-27. 

Publicity.  Campaign  should  be  launched 
in  the  county  news,  newspapers  and  meet¬ 
ings  during  Better  Homes  Week,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  subject  matter  pertaining  to 
better  kitchens  and  references  to  sources 
of  reliable  information. 

Names  of  county  prize  winners  may  be 
published  at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
committee  but  no  letter  may  be  published 
until  after  state  prize  letters  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Judges.  Selection  of  judges  shall  rest 
with  the  executive  committee.  No  one 
person  may  serve  on  more  than  one  group 
of  judges.  It  is  advisable  to  have  three 
judges,  one  of  these  should  be  a  home 
economics  trained  person,  one  should  be 
a  practical  homemaker  and  at  least  two 
of  the  three  should  be  from  without  the 
county.  County  and  State  entries  shall 


value. 

Scoie  Your  Own 

Kite! 

1. 

Arrangement  of 

Possi 

furniture  and  utensils  20 

il. 

Walls,  ceilings, 

floors,  woodwork  ... 

..  12 

Ml. 

Light  and 

ventilation  . 

IV. 

Furniture  . . 

V. 

Water  supply, 

waste  disposal  ...... 

VI. 

Utensils,  other 

equipment  . . 

VII. 

Storage  facilities  .... 

VIII, 

Sanitation  and 

cleanliness  . 

Possible  total  . . . , 

..  100 

Mrs.  Young  Writes 

Dear  Home,  Bureau  Members; 

The  kitchen  is  the  workshop  of  our 
homes  and  on  their  efficiency  rests  much 
of  the  welfare  of  home. 

Every  day  of  every  week  through  all 
the  year,  the  Home  Bureau  is  working 
for  better  homes  and  because  we  welcome 
any  movement  that  brings  attention  to  our 
work,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus’  is  inaugurating  a  Kitchen 
Contest  which  is  being  announced  in  our 
Home  Bureau  counties  during  Better 
Homes  Week. 


The  incentive  of  prizes  for  the  contest 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  publisher  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr. 

Read  the  conditions  carefully,  decide  to 
enter  the  contest  and  notify  your  county 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

The  greatest  good  that  can  come  from 

Good  Slip  Pattern 


6*1 

E357-4  a  breakfast  jacket  of  fine  pink 
voile.  Small  flowers  are  embroidered  in 
pale  blue,  and  the  large  central  flower  of 
the  group  in  a  deeper  pink  than  the  fabric. 
Each  flower  petal  is  a  lazy-daisy  stitch,  also 
the  pale  green  leaves.  There  is  a  spray  of 
flowers  in  each  scallop,  on  the  sleeves  and 
around  the  bottom  of  the  garment.  Pirik 
ribbon  is  run  through  the  slot  eyelets,  and 
tied  under  the  arms.  It  is  in  tying  this 
ribbon  that  the  garment  can  brought  into 
just  the  line  that  is  most  becoming  to  the 
figure.  Pink  voile  samped  for  jacket,  with 
floss  to  embroider  $1.00.  Lace  for  edge  of 
garment  60c. 

be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  score  card 
furnished  by  the  State  College  of  Home 
Economics,  (included  herewith). 

Time.  Contest  in  the  counties  should 
open  May  1st  and  close  August  1st,  1926. 

Prizes.  Selection  of  county  prizes  is 
left  to  the  county  committees.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  prizes  be  pieces  of 
kitchen  equipment  not  to  exceed  $10.00  in 


Costume  slip  pattern  No.  2315  is  most  use¬ 
ful  for  making  straight  line  slips  at  home..  The 
slip  may  be  made  either  with  built-up  shoulders 
or  with  a  straight  upper  edge.  It  comes  in  sizes' 
16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  For  the .  36-inch  size,  with  V-neck,  2% 
yards  36  or  40-inch  materials  are  required.  Satin , 
sateen,  silk  crepes,  lining  silks,  lingette  and  mus¬ 
lins  are  suitable  for  this  pattern.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  new  spring  fashion  books. 
Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

this  contest  will  be  that  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  present  condition  of  our 
kitchen  and  the  improvements  we  can 
make,  we  will  put  our  ideas  into  practice 
by  making  the  changes,  so  that  not  only 
the  winners  of  the  prizes  offered,  but 
every  participant  in  the  contest  will  be 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  better  kitchen. 

Very  sincerely, 

ELIZA  KEATES  YOUNG. 

Note:  Mrs.  Young  is  the  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus.  Her  home  address  is  Catalpa  Val¬ 
ley  Farms,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


Extra  help  to  get  clothes 
clean !  Safe  help !  Thorough. 
help ! 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dlrt>lctosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap,  in  any  shape 
or  form!  You  can  tell  by 
the  dean  naptha  smell! 

Isn’t  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week— this  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels- Naptha  ? 

jp. 

jjt ante  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

•~or  will  get  it  for  you 


The 
“Royal’ 

1 A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254 West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


A  Big  Opportunity  For 
Those  Who  Want  a 
Really  Fine  Radio 

GUARANTEED  $125  VALUE  AT  $39.50—* 

Ten  Day  Free  Trial  to  All  Who  Want  It 

Why  pay  from  One  to  Two  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  for  a  Radio,  when  you  can  buy  The 
Sterling  Five — a  powerful  5-tube  coast  to 
coast  receiver  in  a  beautiful  STOLID  Ma¬ 
hogany  or  Walnut  Cabinet — for  only  $39.50? 

Backed  by  a  legal  money  back  guarantee, 
endorsed  by  weil  known  Bankers,  The  Ster. 
ing  Five  is  warranted  to  be  equal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  performance  to  any  5-tube 
Radio  sold  in  stores  at  three  to  four  times 
its  price. 

It  has  been  rigidly  tested,  approved  and 
praised  by  well  known  Radio  Experts,  such 
as  Charles  Golenpaul  of  New  York  and 
Louis  Heron,  Radio  Engineer  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. — also  hundreds  of  users,  includ¬ 
ing  F.  W.  Ohm,  Associate  Editor  of  tha 
American  Agriculturist! 

If  you  want  consistent  every  day  Radio 
reception — the  kind  of  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  that  makes  ‘‘Radio”  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  modern  American  home — you 
wilt  be  highly  pleased  with  The  Sterling 
Five.  Asking  us  for  full  description  and 
details  of  liberal  10  day  Free  Trial  does  not 
obligate  or  cost  you  a  penny.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  sent  free.  Write  today  to  NAYLOR 
RADIO  CORP.,  Dept.  29A,  48  West  Broad- 
way.  New  York  City. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago 


Portsmouth,  Va. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  ot  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  out 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  yout 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 
book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist.,  461 
Fourth-Avenue,  New  York. 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  "Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto¬ 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


PLTREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  tg  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inlca.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  week  old,  richly  bred.  Reduced 
prices.  Accredited.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  COWS  Tested.  Untested.  All 
dairy  Breeds.  Fine  young  Guernseys  a 
Specialty.  From  100  to  300  head.  Telephone  me 
collect.  E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  Dela- 
ware  County. _ 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  heifer  from 

accredited  herd,  age,  one  year  on  April  11.  Write 
GEORGE  W.  LEVAN,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Catawissa, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  head  pure  bred  registered 
Aberdeen  Angus  cows  and  heifers  with  calves  by 
side  or  due  to  calve  soon.  Accredited  herd.  J.  S. 
DOWNIE,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok* 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Working 
dog's  Intelligence  with  ability  to  drive.  .  Grit 
with  courage.  Spunk  with  willingness.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  and  Collie  puppies.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  raised  puppies.  Blue  tick¬ 
ed  Collie  Shepards;  also  Welsh  and  English 
Shepards.  KATIIRYNK  HOGOBOOM,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  3. 


FOXHOUND  PUPS  from  real  hunters,  Black 
and  White,  bred  right.  Dogs,  $12;  Spayed  fe¬ 
males,  $12.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  L.  J. 
IIUST,  Jeffersonville,  X’.  Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  Registered  Bitches;  Wolf 
gray  $25.00.  Large  Black  $50.00,  both  proven 
breeders.  Registered  pups  $25.00  to  $35.00. 
Champion  bred.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Lakeport, 
N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — White  Collie  pups,  about  four 
months  old.  Just  right  to  start  driving  cows  in 
the  spring.  They  are  beauties.  KENNETH  Mc- 
COLLUM,  Youngstown,  NT.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  female  Airedale,  broken  to  hunt 
raccoon,  for  Police  puppy.  Paid  $60  for  her. 
EDWARD  F.  SNYDER,  Route  3,  Wallkill,  N. 
Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males, 
$8.50;  females,  $5.  Trained  Beagles,  puppies,  $10 
each.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  OR  WELSH  Shepherds,  natural 
heelers.  Vaccinated  beauties.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TIIOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TU'RKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS — White  and  Brown  Leghorn, 
11c.  Free  circular.  MISS  BARBARx\  C. 
BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  Dept.  K. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
rents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglcn,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Price  list  of  quality  stock  on  request. 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  Babv  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD  hatching  eggs.  Every 
hen  we  have  came  direct  from  Hollywood 
Washington.  Look  up  our  records  at  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Eggs,  $8  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  baby  chicks.  Circular.  BARNE’S 
HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Reds,  While  Rocks  and  mixed,  9c  and 
up.  *  Full  count.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  All 
good  livelv  cliix  of  Free  Range  stock.  Circular 
free.  TACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  Brpwn  &  White  Leghorns— 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — - 
heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
ino  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


KAH  LEES'  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure.  Ringlet  Rocks 
Tompkins  Reds.  Tancred  Leghorns.  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAIILER  AND  SON, 
Hughesville,  Penna. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful — vigorous — healthy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Babv  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusivelv.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
- — farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLEXBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  Barred  and  Partridge 
Rocks.  Buff  Oroingtons.  Mottled  Houdans.  State 
Fair  Winners.  $2  for  15:  $10  per  100.  FRED 
II.  RIVENBURGH,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CLARKS  BETTER  GRADE  accredited  chicks. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARK’S  POULTRY,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  ducks.  $3; 
eggs,  $2  per  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK, 
Mnttituck,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  TERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
hatching  eggs.  $2  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  AL¬ 
BERT  TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL.  Pheasants.  Bantams.  Wild  geese, 
Ducks.  Swans.  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  pigeons. 
Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circular.  JOHN 
HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25, 
50  and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $4,  $7.50.  $14:  White 
Leghorns.  $3.75.  $7,  $13:  Rocks.  $4.  $7.50.  $14; 
heavv  mixed,  $3.25,  $6.  $11:  light  mixed.  $2.75. 
$5,  $9.  Free  range.  100%  delivery.  Circular.  W. 
A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  egg  strain  pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels,  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  eight 
weeks  old  pullets.  Government  tested  and  proven 
layers.  If  you  want  the  best  for  the'  money  we 
have  it.  Big  English  Leghorns;  Tom  Barrows 
Winning  Wyandottes:  original  non-broodyreds; 
original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog.  Free  bulle¬ 
tins  tell  how  to  make  money  with  poultry.  MOR¬ 
RIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ORDER  PIELL  BROS.  White  Leghorns,  16c— 
Barred  Rocks,  17c  lots  of  100.  Today.  Breed, 
Hatched  and  priced  right.  Safe  deUvew  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  A  Free.  PIELL  BROS.,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Marcv  and  Bunt¬ 
ing  strains.  B'red  for  quality,  type  and  production. 
Eggs  $5  for  15.  80%  hatcliability  guaranteed. 

IT.  LURENA  HEELINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J..  R.  I. 


BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out.  of 
best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $3  per  setting. 
H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1.  Box  151,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville.  N.  Y. _ 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Ducks— Wild  Mallard, 
White  Muscovy,  12,  $3;  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wh.  Face  Black  Spanish,  W1).  Wyandottes  (By¬ 
ron  Pepper  Strain).  15.  $2.  GREEN  LAWN 
FARM,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

SPECKLED  FUSS  EX  an£  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $2  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILBUR  WHEELER,  West  Center,  Elmira,  N. 
Y. _ _ _ 

ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous  Red 
Cherry  strain.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and 
baby  chicks.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalus- 
ing,  Pa. 

10  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  turkey  _  eggs, 
from  matured,  health v,  free  range  hens,  $5.  Or¬ 
der  early.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

HORNING’S  149  EGG  Bourbon  Reds.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden’s  First  Prize  Winners.  !  atch- 
ing  egg  mating  list  ready.  FLOXA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Embden  goose 
eggs,  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Mus¬ 
covy  duck  eggs,  $1.25  per  11;  Jersey  Black  Giant 
eg=s>  $1-5.0  per  IS.  R.  H.  ZAHNISER,  Mercer, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 


MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS.  Eggs, 
$2,  15;  $10,  100.  Won  first  third  cockerel,  second 
pullet,  three  entries,  Peekskill,  1925.  II.  D. 
PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  tree 
range,  beautiful,  large  birds,  $5  for  10.  Order 
early.  GEORGE  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


Send  postal  for  our  free  catalog  of  Standard- 
Bred  Poultry.  Address  CYCLE  HATCHER 
COMPANY,  726  Philo  Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  TOULOUSE  GEESE  eggs,  40c 
each.  Dai-k  Brahma  eg'gs,  $2  per  15.  Laying 
geese,  $5  each.  CARR  FARM,  Edineston,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  One  breed,- — better  breeding.  Stock 
having  several  years  of  Certification  back  of  it. 
Large — premium  size  white  eggs.  Strong  sturdy 
chicks  that  live.  Prices  right,  $15.00  per  100. 
Discount  on  large  orders.  GENESEE  YAL- 
LEY  POULTRY  FARM,  Castile,  N.  Y. _ 

LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Lord  Strain.  From 
vigorous  productive  hens.  A  few  thousand  to 
offer  for  May  delivery  at  $15  per  hundred.  Kind 
we  raise  for  our  own  layers.  High  quality.  Per¬ 
sonal  attention.  SAMUEL  KLEIN,  Caldwell, 
N,  J. _ 

BOURBON  RED  Turkey  eggs  at  $8  per  doz. 
The  best  of  breeding.  Won  four  firsts  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  1925.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  W. 
HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y, 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs,  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain,  best  stock  money  can  buy,  $4.50 
per  100.  EDWARD  F.  SNYDER,  Route  3, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  eaidv.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Tou¬ 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  II.  'A.  SOUDER, 
Box  M,  Sellersville,  Penna. _ 

EGGS  WANTED — Five  to  ten  crates  weekly. 
Strictly  fresh,  sterile.  White  Leghorn  Eggs.  Cash 
payments.  Quote  your  price.  References  given. 
Box  371  cjo  American  Agriculturist. _ 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  hatching 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North 

Clymer,  N.  Y.  _ 

_ TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B  E, 
Milford,  N.  IT. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


TURKEYS— FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS 
PROPERLY  managed.  Hundreds  testimonials 
say  our  only  Blackhead  cure;  24  capsules  and 
successfxtl  raising  hints.  $1;  100,  $3.50.  TUR¬ 
KEY  HERBS  REMEDY,  816  South  Main,  San¬ 
ta  Ana,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED— To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SONS’  NURSERIES.  Dept.  J., 
Rochester  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  do  general  farm 
and  dairy  work— Electric  lights  and  running 
water  in  the  house — -Good  wages  and  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Apply  GORDON  HANKS,  Alla- 
mucliy,  N.  J. 


_  MISCELLANEOUS _ 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov- 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  TAMES  E. 
DANTE.  TR.,  East  Worcester.  N,  Y, _ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PIIELPS.  410  Seneca  St..  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs, 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 

'STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Ilaven,  Conn. 

DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Postage  Stamps  on 
letters  used  before.  1875.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE, 
Brightwood,  Mass. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb- 
anon,  N.  J. _ 

KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO. 
Guaranteed.  3  lbs.  chewing  $1.00;  4  lbs.  best 
smoking  $1.00;  6  lbs.  medium  smoking  $1.00. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received,  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. _ _ _ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “How  to 
Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  telling  about  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  which  recently  helped  to  make 
World’s  Record.  EMPIRE  MILKING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  INC.,  79  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. _ 

ANY  GRANGE,  Lodge  or  person  can  get  a 
cheap,  sure,  nonpoisonous  remedy  for  cucumber 
hugs.  Only  one  application  needed.  Send  $1  for 
information.  C.  B.  M„  Piffard,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE— Nice,  Fresh 
Fish  for  potatoes.  Who  wants  a  REAL  bargain? 
or  write  for  prices  on  ten  lb.  or  more  lots  prepaid. 
WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Mil. 

RADIO.  Crosley  3  tube  cheap.  W.  SIMMS, 
•  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW- MAPLE  SYRUP,  standard  No.  1  qua! 
ity,  full  weight,  new  cans,  $2  gallon.  K.  O.  L. 
here,  cash  with  order.  HOWARD  HUBBELI 
COLD  SPRING  FARM,  Rochester,  Yt. 


IIINMAX  MILKER,  two  units  complete  with 
extras,  slightly  used.  1  %  II.  P.  “Wood”  Engine. 
ALVAH  WELLS,  Westmoreland,  N.  V. 


FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  votir  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  MfY 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Meiotte  Cream  Separator,  Bur¬ 
rell  Milker,  W.  S.  Butter  Churn  and  small  mot- 
tors.  11.  L.  HERR,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


FARMER  BILL  PHILOSOPHY— may  inter¬ 
est  you.  Original  anyway.  10c.  brings  it  to  you. 
WM.  A.  GLASGOW,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


_ PRINTING _ 

PRINTING,  POSTPAID— Save  10-50%.  Sta¬ 
tionery,  cards,  tags,  butter  wrappers.  Particulars 
Free.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


MOTHERS  DAY  Genuine  Steel  Dye  Engrav¬ 
ed  Cards  and  Envelopes,  5c  each:  6  for  28c; 
12  for  50c.  AMERICAN  POSTAL  CO.,  Norm 
Haven,  Conn. 


EVERYTHING  Printed!  Samples  free! 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 63-ACRE  FARM,  22-ROOM 
HOUSE,  furnished,  steam  heat,  all  improvements; 
barn  44x60,  basement  stable,  1,000  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  exceptional  bargain. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoou,  Sull.  C.o.,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good 
living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are  reason¬ 
able  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops  best 
suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you  will 
like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  season. 
There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved  roads. 
Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recreation  for 
everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illustrated  fold¬ 
er  containing  dependable  information  on  South¬ 
ern  California.  C.  L.  SEAG  RAXES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Ee  Ry.,  813  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 

LISTEN.  Southern  New  Hampshire  Farms 
large  and  small,  stores,  and  Summer  Homes, 
fine  properties,  good  locations.  A  ou  buy  of  the 
owners.  Write  me  what  you  want.  CHARLES 
S.  HALL,  Real  Estate  Specialist,  Star  Route, 
Barrington,  N.  II. 

450  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  complete  farm, 
dairy,  and  sugar  equipment,  half  million  feet 
timber,  good  buildings,  $7,000,  half  cash.  Stock 
if  desired.  GEORGE  COLLINS,  South  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Vt. 

WANT  TWO  OR  THREE  acres  good  onion 
"round  to  grow  on  shares  or  to  rent.  Also  rooms. 
FRANKLIN  Y  ED  PER,  R.  R.  2,  New  Castle, 
I  ml. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25e 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3J4  ft., 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  II.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6  per  100.  Ilydi-angea  bushes,  2ac- 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO* 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  N.  Y.  ____ 

CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co..  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTIIAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  _ 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, _  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladioli^, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E- 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. _  _ 

STRAWBERRY  ANI)  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaskr, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SEED  POTATOES— Hill  selected  and  certified 

seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  tot 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20  30  or  SO 

blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BUR  ID 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SEEDS— Cornellian  Oats,  Well’s  Red 

Kidney  Beans,  No.  9  potatoes.  .All  college  in¬ 
spected  and  certified.  Insure  against  low  retart* 
next  fall  by  using  these  good  seeds.  v\  n'e  •« 
prices.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  J». 
Y. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 

spected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  vane  y 
veloped  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Ha  U 

Y. 
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Service  Bureau 

How  One  Man  Handles  the  Fakirs 


ANli  of  our  friends  sends  in  the  iol- 
lowing  story,  taken  from  the  Farm 
Journal  and  says,  “If  everybody  would 
do  likewise  •  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Department  would  not  lie  so  busy.” 
Here  is  the  story  : 

“My  neighbor,  J.M.,  is  pretty  level¬ 
headed,  but  I  trembled  for  him  a  bit  when 
I  saw  a  salesman  for  a  fake  land  scheme 
approaching  him,  because  I  had  heard 
that  the  salesman  had  roped  and  tied  a 
number  of  other  farmers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  listened  in  on  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  ran  about  like  this : 

Salesman  :  ‘My  dear  sir,  I  have  a  propo¬ 
sition  here  that  is  bound  to  be  better  for 
you  than  keeping  your  money  in  the  bank 
at  4  per  cent — ’ 

J.M.:  ‘I’M  a  leetle  mite  deaf;  speak  up, 
please.’ 

Salesman  (elevating  voice  a  bit)  :  ‘I 
have  a  proposition  here  that  is  better  than 
keeping  .your  money  in  the  bank  at  4 — ’ 
J.M.:  ‘Sir,  I  don’t  hear  well,  speak  up, 
please.’  This  very  plaintively  and  appeal¬ 
ingly. 

Salesman :  ‘I  have  here  a  proposition — ’ 
J.M. :  ‘Louder— 

Salesman :  ‘Let  me  tell  you  about  thh 
attractive  propo — ’ 

J.M. :  ‘1  don’t  quite  getcha.’ 

Salesman :  ‘I  have  an  investment — ’ 

J.M. :  'I  don’t  need  a  vest  — J 
Salesman :  ‘MY  DEAR  SIR,  LET 
ME—’ 

J.M. :  ‘I  won't  bet  you  a  cent;  /  don’t 
believe  in  gambling.’ 

Salesman:  ‘Listen,  get  this — ’ 

J.M. :  ‘/  don’t  bet,  I  say— 

Salesman:  (beginning  to  suspect  he  has 
been  made  game  of)  ‘Go  to  grass ;  I  think 
you  hear  as  well  as  I  do.’ 

J.M. :  ‘I  do,  when  I  want  t~.  Good  day; 
don't  hurry;  shut  the  gate  as  you  go  out, 
please.’ 

L  pretended  to  chide,  J.M.  afterward, 
but  he  chuckled :  ‘I’m  always  a  leetle  mite 
hard  on  hearing  when  some  one  tries  to 
hand  me  something  for  nothing,  and 
especially  an  investment  paying  10  to  15 
per  cent.’ 

I  wonder  if  a  lot  of  us  wouldn’t  be 
better  off  when  the  slickers  come  around 
selling  fake  stock  and  other  fake  things, 
if  we  would  be  ‘a  leetle  mite  deaf.’ 


“I  received  a  .draft  yesterday  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  through  the'  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  $1,000  for  the  death,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  of  my  husband,  Leon  E.  Williams 
for  which' I  thank  you.  After  sending  in 
my  application  to  you  there  was  some  de¬ 
lay  before  the  will  was  probated,  other¬ 
wise  there  was  no  delay  of  any  kind.  Your 
company  is  certainly-  all  it  claims  to  be 
and  far  more.  I  must  admit  I  Was  a  little 
skeptical  on  account  of  the  premium  being 
so  small,  but  I  need  have  no  fear,  for  Air. 
Williams  was  only  insured  for  ten  months, 
paid  just  one  premium  and  received  the 
full  amount  of  $1,000  in  just  six  days  after 
I  had  the  papers  you  sent  me  filled  out  and 
returned  to  you.  I  can  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  your  company  and  shall  do  so  when¬ 
ever  I  have  the  opportunity.” — Mrs.  D.  L. 
Williams,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


On  Paying  Tuition 

“I  would  appreciate  the  facts  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions.  1.  We  have  here  in  our 
district  twenty-four  scholars,  children  of 
school  age.  One  neighbor  has  taken  four 
children,  their  parents  are  alive  and  pay 
their  board.  2.  Have  we  got  to  let  them 
come  to  our  school?  With  those  children 
in  the  district  and  one  from  another  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  twenty-nine  which  is  more 
than  the  Health  Department  will  allow  in 
as  small  a  school  house.  3.  Has  the  dis¬ 
trict  got  to  build  a  new  school  house  or 
enlarge  the  old  one  to  accommodate  those 
children?  4.  Can  the  district  demand 
tuition?  This  district  would  be  able  to 
care  for  the  scholars  which  belong  in  it 
for  fifteen  years  unless  some  more  families 
moved  in/’— E.  E.  S„  N.  Y. 

1-2.  The  trustee  has  control  over  the 
question  of  tuition  and  of  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  non-resident  pupils  to  attend 
school  in  the  district.  Apparently  the 
children  referred  to  are  not  residents  of 
the  district,  but  if  they  are  temporarily 


residing  here  they  must  attend  school  in 
this  district  if  at  all.  Since  the  law  re¬ 
quires  them  to  attend  school  it  is  only  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  tuition  should 
be  charged.  As  stated  heretofore,  that 
is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
trustee. 

3.  If  your  building  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  well  to  wait  for  a  time 
to  determine  whether  these  children  will 
remain  permanently  in  the  district  and 
whether  there  is  an  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance,  before  the  question  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  is  submitted  to  the  voters. 


Mention  A.  A.  When  Writing 
Advertisers 

S  our  people  know,  we  do  not  accept 
advertisements  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  knowingly  that  are  not  reliable. 
Careful  investigations  are  made  of  every 
advertiser,  but  once  in  a  great  while  an 
error  occurs  and  an  advertisement  gets 
by  our  inspection,  which  is  not  right.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  old  reliable  American 
Agriculturist  makes  good  because  we 
guarantee  every  advertiser. 

We  must  insist,  however,  that  in  order 
for  you  to  use  this  guarantee,  you  should 
in  all  cases  mention  that  you  saw  the 
advertisement  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  when  3-ou  answer  the  advertisement. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  subscriber 
claims  that  he  saw  the  advertisement  in 
our  paper,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
never  published  it.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of  the  paper 
when  writing  advertisers. 


A  Poor  Way  to  Do  Business 

“About  Christmas  time  I  received  from 
E.  P.  Beaumont  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  pack¬ 
age  containing  four  neckties.  If  I  wished 
to  keep  the  ties  I  was  to  remit  $1.50;  if 
not,  there  was  postage  enclosed  for  the 
return  of  the  ties.  I  returned  them  shortly 
after  receiving  them.  Not  long  after  this 
I  received  a  letter  asking  me  to  remit  or 
return  the  ties.  To  this  I  did  not  reply. 
Shortly  after  this  I  received  another  letter 
with  the  same  request.  To  this  I  re¬ 
plied  stating  that  I  had  returned  the  ties- 
Today  I  received  another  letter  asking  for 
payment  within  eight  days.” — W.  E.  F., 
New  York. 

HE  scheme  of  E.  P.  Beaumont  is  an  old 
fake  and  our  advice  is  to  ignore  any 
letters  you  may  get  from  him.  If  he 
had  failed  to  send  you  the  postage  with 
which  to  return  the  ties  we  could  have 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  prosecution.  We 
are  writing  him,  informing  him  that  the 
ties  were  returned  to  them  and  that  you 
do  not  expect  to  pay  for  them. 

We  advise  our  people  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  people  who  consign  mer¬ 
chandise  without  first  having  received  an 
order  for  it. 


Another  School  Question 

“The  trustee  has  put  a  new  floor  in  the 
school  house  and  the  flooring  was  % 
sheathing  and  he  put  the  beaded  side  up 
and  \y2  inch  furrowing  between  the  two 
floors  for  an  air  chamber  and  the  floor 
springs  up  and  down  like  a  spring  board 
and  the  teacher  says  she  cannot  sweep  it 
and  they  also  made  a  new  toilet  and  they 
cannot  open  or  close  the  door.  They  had 
to  break  it  open.  Who  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  work,  the  carpenter  or 
the  trustee.  This  work  was  done  without 
a  vote  of  the  district.” — E.  D.  S.,  N.  Y. 

PPARENTLY  your  trustee  made  a 
rather  poor  bargain  for  the  repair  of 
the  school  building.  The  liability  as  to  the 
work  done  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
contract  made.  If  the  trustee  supervised 
the  work  and  had  it  done  by  day  labor  or 
by  a  carpenter  without  making  a  contract, 
undoubtedly  the  district  is  liable  for  the 
poor  job.  The  trustee  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  district  and  if  he  conscientiously 
and  honestly  performs  his  duties,  even 
though  he  makes  mistakes,  he  is  not  liable 
for  any  loss  to  the  district  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  does  not  violate  the  law. 
Therefore,  if  the  trustee  employed  a 
carpenter  and  the  work  was  done  under 
the  trustee’s  supervision,  the  district  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  liable  and  will  have  to  stand  any 
loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  contract  was 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS — 25 
Million  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Ball  head  -300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 

$2.25  Postpaid.  Express  Charges  Collect  10,000, 
$15.00.  Golden  Acre  $3.00  thousand  Cash. 

Prompt  shipments,  good  order  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

_  FLOWERS  OF  GORGEOUS  BEAUTY.- 
To  avoid  disappointment,  an  early  selection  fro 
the  following  superb  assortment  is  urged.  GIAN 
DAHLIA,  prize  collection,  all  named  6  for  •• 
GIANT  DAHLIA,  exhibition  collection  all  .na- 
ed  12  for  $2.  GIANT  DAHLIA,  FLORL 
assortment,  12  for  $1.  GLADIOLLLS,  rainb 
mixture,  all  blooming  size,  40  for  $1  or  100  f 
$2.  CANNAS,  orchid  flowering,  all  colors, 
for  $1.  GERMAN  IRIS,  rare  collection  12 
$1.  PEONIES,  (3  to  5  eyes)  all  colors,  3 
$1,  or  12  for  $3.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  • 
sorted,  2  year  old  clumps,  12  for  $1.  TI 
ROSES,  bloom  monthly,  all  2  year  old,  all  colo 

5  for  $2.  All  postpaid.  ATCO  FLOWF- 

G ARDENS,  Atco,  N.  J. 

GREEN  WART  ED  Hubbard  Squash  seed 
from  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Seed  selection 
followed  for  years.  Price  attractive.  A.  D. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  County  Surecrop  or 
sweepstakes.  Best  for  crib  or  silo,  bushel,  $2.50. 
Freight  paid  on  25  bushel  lots.  PLEASANT- 
VIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Prepaid.  Seedlin- 
ready  to  pot  or  transplant.  Tomatoes — Earliar- 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Jewel  Stone,  Ponderos. 
Matchless  and  Dwarf  Stone,  $3  per  1,000.  Pc' 
pers — Ruby  King,  Bull  Nose,  Long  Red  Cayen: 
and  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook,  $3  per  1,000.  E 
Plant — Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improve 
$5  per  1,000.  Cabbage — Re-rooted  plants  rea- 
for  field — Copenhagen  Market  and  Early  Jers 
Wakefield,  $5  per  1,000.  Lettuce — Transplant 
— Big  Boston  and  Burpee’s  Wayahead,  $8  p 
1,000.  Cauliflower — Transplanted — Early  SnoV 
ball,  $8  per  1,000.  Send  for  free  list  of  Potfi 
and  Transplanted  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELL) 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High 

yielding  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder 
and  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fill¬ 
more,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$1.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Earliana,  Stone,  Boi* - 
nie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Fire 
varieties  Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery.  Lettuo 
Beets,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Postpaid  T9*, 
30c:  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  Not  pr' 
paid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King  Pe% - 
per.  Egg  Plants:  Postpaid  100,  40c;  300,  $1.01; 
1,000,  $2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

ALPHA  TWO  ROWED  BARLEY,  Cornellian 
and  Standwell  oats  from  Certified  and  Tested 
seed.  CLARK  HOAGLAND,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloom¬ 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  32- 
page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varieties. 
Has  special  offers-  Tells  how  to  grow.  Contains 
30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD  GILLET, 
Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  17 — Strawberry  without  a  fauh. 
Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  set- 
son.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  northern  grown, 
plants  carefully  packed  to  reach  you  in  goc  i 
condition,  $1.25  hundred.  Write  for  strawberry 
plant  folder.  JIM  BRITTON,  Chepache., 

R.  I. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certified  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties,  including  Redpath. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seel  Oaf?:. 
Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  fo 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaif. 
11.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt. 

SEED  OATS — Recleaned-grown  by  us,  yield¬ 
ing  54  bu.  to  the  acre— $1.00  per  bushel.  GRIF¬ 
FIN  FARMS— Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS — Beautiful  assorted  colors.  Ion 
(lowering  season,  strong  field  grown  bulbs,  $1  pe 
dozen,  prepaid.  STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibsof 
N.  Y. 

60  MIXED,  BLOOMING  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
for  $1.  Postage  prepaid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
H.  M.  BARRETT  &  SON,  Hightsotwn,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  heavyweigf 
type,  $3  per  bushel.  Orders  hooked  now.  25$ 
deposit.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIA  COLLECTION  No.  1,  twelve  tub¬ 
ers  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  Collection  No. 
2.  twenty  tubers,  three  each.  Shows,  Decoratives, 
Peonies,  Cactus,  Pompons,  Collarettes,  two  others 
labeled,  no  two  alike,  $4.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Over  350  standard  and  newer  varieties. 
MRS.  MURRY  M.  MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES,  Early  and  laf 
varieties.  Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKE} 
&  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans  an' 
Ithacan  Seed  Oats.  Write  for  further  inform: 
tion  and  prices.  J.  CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Hardy,  northern  grown  stock 
from  the  center  of  League  territory.  Repeated 
orders  and  testimonials  from  League  members. 
Write  for  catalog  and  sfate  wants.  Special  price* 
on  many  items.  WHARTON  VALLEY  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS — Washington  Rust-Proof.  Barn 
Mammoth,  Palmetto.  Good  sturdy  roots — $1.2 
hundred;  $8.50  thousand.  Prepaid.  PLEASANT - 
VIEW,  Box  A,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLLEGE  INSPECTED  certified  russets  and 
Toanco  number  nine  seed  potatoes,  high  yielding, 
practically  disease  free.  Take  no  chances  with 
ooor  seed.  Alpha  two  rowed  barley  ninety-five 
percent  germination.  Write  today.  ’  Prices  will 
surprise  you.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  hav 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  withou 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  nee1 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  Man! 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  n 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SC 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  801  E.  14th  St.,  Nev 
York  City. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
and  Russets — -“Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  by 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
in  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
bumper  crop,  write.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box 
186,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

FOR  SALE — Registered  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  $10  at  ’( 
weeks.  Order  early.  Boar,  3  months,  $20. 
JULIUS  GORDON,  I.awyersville,  N.  Y. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  of  Roses,  Glad¬ 
iolus,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Perennial  Plants,  Vines, 
Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees.  Send  $1  for  3  Roses 
our  selection.  PLEASANT  VIEW  GARDENS, 
Dansville,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  pigs.  6 
weeks  old.  Both  sexes:  Fine  for  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  CLIFFORD  M. 
BUCK,  Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

BEANS  AND  POTATOES— Choice  seed  stock 
certified  Wells*  Red  Kidney  Beans,  Greek  Moun¬ 
tain  Potatoes.  Write  for  sample  and  prices.  E. 
F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGRLED  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  six  to  eight 
weeks  old,  $10.  Bred  from  World’s  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock.  E.  E.  LAFLER,  R.  D.  8,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 

DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants, — well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

BASKETRY  MATERIALS — 65-Page  Catalog 

and  directions  15c.  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases, 
chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  Webbing, 
wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools, 
dyes.  LOUIS  STOUGHTON  DRAKE,  INC.', 
22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES:  Russet  Rural  certified  and 
selected  stock  with  ten  years  intensive  breeding. 
THE  CROSS  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

8  GORGEOUS  CANNAS,  only  $1  prepaid. 
See  my  catalog  for  spring  plants,  vegetable 
plants,  Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Asters  and  Snapdrag¬ 
ons.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  A. 

PATCHWORK— Send  $1.00  for  18  Different 
Patterns  of  Quarter  Yards,  Best  Ouality  Per¬ 
cales  all  Bright  Patterns.  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Meriden.  Conn. 

entered  into  with  the  carpenter  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  he  was  required 
to  do  a  first-class  job,  he  should  not  be 
paid  until  the  work  has  been  made  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  trustee  has  the  right  to  expend  at 
least  $50  in  the  improvement  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  By  order  of  the  district  superinten¬ 
dent  he  may  expend  $200  in  addition  to 
that  sum,  so  undoubtedly  he  is  within  the 
law  in  this  respect. 

*  *  * 

“I  received  my  check  for  $30  and  wish 
to  thank  you  very  kindly.  I  cannot  speak 
good  enough  of  your  company.  You  cer¬ 


tainly  have  done  the  right  thing  by  me  i:; 
both  my  accidents.  I  have  fully  recovered 
and  am  working  on  a  log  job  at  present. 
Again  thanking  you  for  the  check. — Adani 
J.  Hayes,  Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. 

*  *  5|C 

"I  received  my  auto  tire  today  after 
waiting  2X/  months  to  send  it  and  after 
repeatedly  writing  to  the  company  about 
it.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  helping 
me  to  get  it.  I  have  been  a  continuous 
subscriber  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  30  years.  Could  not  do  with¬ 
out  it.”— C.  M.  B.,  Pa. 


^-CYLINDER.  SEDAN 


No  car  in  its  class  has  such  power! 


With  40  full-brake  horsepower  sent  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  motor  through  to  the  rear  axle- 
shaft,  this  engine  delivers  more  power  and  speed 
and  pulling- ability  than  has  ever  before  been 
known  in  its  size  or  price-class* 

But,  forget  everything  its  scores  of  thousands  of 
owners  say  about  it*  Test  it  your¬ 
self — set  your  own  conditions*  You 
choose  the  road.  You  pick  the  hill. 

You  fix  the  traffic  point.  You  name 
the  ruts,  the  turns,  the  mud,  the 
sand  •  •  • 

If  this  big,  extra-powerful,  gravity- 
balanced  Overland  Six  does  not 
“come  clean”  on  every  count — if  it 
fails  to  register  100% -plus  at  every 
point  from  which,  in  your  own 


opinion,  car-performance  should  be  measured— 
we  lose*  You  win*  This  car  is  offered  on  the  flat 
pledge  that  it  will  out-run,  out-pull,  out- accelerate 
any  other  car  you  care  to  test  against  it. 

With  bigger,  widerdoors,moreinsideroom, longer, 
higher  windows,  rich  Baker  Velour  upholstery, 
a  longer  wheelbase  and  such  qual¬ 
ity  equipment  as  Gabriel  Snubbers 
on  the  front  at  no  extra  cost,  one- 
piece  windshield,  Sun-visor,  wind¬ 
shield  wiper,  Fisk  full-size  balloon 
tires,  and  long  genuine  Chrome 
Vanadium  springs  especially  built 
for  balloon  tire  equipment,  this 
car  is  a  phenomenal  buy.  At  $935, 
it  is  the  world's  biggest  dollars- 
worth  in  middle-weight  Sixes. 


The  New 

WILLYS  FINANCE 
PLAN 

offers  a  smaller  down  pay¬ 
ment,  smaller  monthly 
payments;  and  the  lowest 
credit- cost  in  the  industry. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices 
and  specifications  without  notice 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  W illys-O  verland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


How  The  Tariff  Hurts* .The  Farmer 

The  First  ot  Two  Articles  Giving  Both  Sides  ol'This  Great  Question 


HOW  does  the  tariff  hurt  the  farmer? 

This  inquiry  involves  a  number  of 
considerations.  Whom  does  it  help, 
whom  does  it  hurt,  and  in  what  de¬ 
grees?  What,  therefore,  is  the  true  nature, 
scope  and  application  of  the  existing  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff  system?  What 
place  does  agriculture  occupy  in  our  ■■■ 
general  economic  situation,  and 
what  is  its  relation  to  these  tariffs? 

Astonishing  to  say,  a  general 
sentiment  in  support  of  extreme 
high  tariffs  has  been  built  up  by 
wholly  false  slogans  in  the  face  of 
the  historic  fact  that  every  im¬ 
portant  panic  since  the  civil  wrar  has 
occurred  either  under  high  tariff 
administrations  or  their  high  tariff 
legislation,  such  as  the  panic  of 
1873  under  the  Morrill  high  tariff; 
the  panic  of  1890-4  under  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  high  tariff,  which  was  not 
repealed  until  August,  1894;  the 
panic  of  1907-8  under  the  Dingley 
high  tariff;  and  the  agricultural 
panic  of  1921-5  under  the  farmers’ 
high  tariff  of  May,  1921,  and  the 
Fordney  high  tariff  of  September, 

1922.  A  third  popular  misappre- - 

hension  is  the  extremely  wide  vari¬ 
ance  between  tariffs  as  preached  and  tariffs 
as  practiced.  The  difference  is  as  wide  as 
the  poles.  In  theory,  tariff  benefits  are  held 
out  to  all;  in  practice  tariff  burdens  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  85  per  cent,  of  the 
American  people. 

A  tariff  under  the  Constitution  is 
a  tax  imposed  on  articles  imported 
from  abroad.  The  tariff  as  a  tax, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  disin¬ 
terested  economic  authorities,  is 
the  most  inequitable  of  all,  because, 
being  levied  on  consumption,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  poor  person  with  a  large 
family  to  pay  a  larger  amount  than 
a  rich  person  with  a  small  family. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  protective 
tariffs  is,  by  reducing  or  preventing 
outside  competition,  to  enable  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  or  producers 
to  sell  at  higher  prices  than  other¬ 
wise.  There  is  no  tariff  protection 
unless  an  increase  in  prices.  Any 
other  tariff  pretension  is  a  fraud 
on  its  face. 

Typical  high  tariffs  are  spread 
indiscriminately  upon  food  stuffs, 


By  CORDELL  HULL 

United  States  Representative  Irom  Tennessee 


raw  materials,  and  finished  manufactures. 
They  increase  all  production  costs,  uving 
costs,  transportation  costs,  obstruct  export 


Who  Is  Right? 

rpOR  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  America  the  question  of 
*  high  tariff  versus  low  tariff  has  been  a  source  of  heated  de¬ 
bate.  A  large  class  of  our  citizens,  most  of  whom  are  usually 
Democrats,  have  maintained  emphatically  that  if  a  high  tariff 
prevailed  for  any  length  of  time,  the  nation  would  soon  go  to 
stark  ruin.  With  equal  vigor,  another  large  class  mostly  Repub¬ 
licans  have  claimed  that  a  low  tariff  would  ruin  every  American 
business,  including  farming. 

Who  is  right?  Even  the  great  political  economists  have 
never  agreed  on  this  subject,  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  both  sides.  During  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  been  more  of  a  tendency  to  take  this  question 
out  of  politics  and  decide  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on 
business,  but  this  change  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  general  agree¬ 
ment  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  for  it  depends  much  upon  what 
business  one  is  in,  as  to  what  his  views  are  on  the  tariff. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  high  tariff  upon  our  farm  business.  Because 
of  this,  we  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  other  Standard  Farm 
Papers  to  give  you  some  of  the  arguments  upon  both  sides.  On 
this  page  is  a  discussion  on  how  the  tariff  hurts  the  farmer.  In 
an  early  issue  we  will  present  the  other  side. — The  Editors. 


trade,  seriously  burden  international  com¬ 
merce,  prevent  nations  from  increasing  their 
incomes,  paying  their  debts,  and  buying  from 
each  other  even  where  mutually  profitable. 


Can  we  build  a  tariff  wall  against  the  importation  of  foreign  product* 
that  wlU  help  our  agriculture  and  our  industries,  more  than  It  will  harm.  The 
liner  pictured  above  I*  the  “Majestic"  which  was  visited  by  the  Steuben 
County  farmers  who  attended  the  recent  market  trip. 


High  tariffs  are  based  on  the  theory  that  na¬ 
tions  can  sell  more  if  each  tries  to  buy  less, 
while  they  ignore  the  universal  truth  that 
the  chief  source  of  world  income  is  inter¬ 
change  of  goods.  Such  tariffs  are  also  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  network  of  trade  restrictions, 
restraints,  embargoes,  reprisals,  and 
— —  retaliations,  which  invite  or  :hal- 
lenge  similar  high  rates  and  retalia¬ 
tory  or  boycott  provisions  by  other 
countries. 

The  existing  tariffs  hurt  the 
American  farmer  by  (1)  increasing 
his  production  costs,  (2)  his  cost  of 
living,  (3)  his  transportation  rates 
both  on  land  and  sea,  (4)  decreas¬ 
ing  his  foreign  markets  and  his  ex¬ 
ports,  and  (5)  decreasing  his  prop¬ 
erty  values  by  surplus  congestion. 
The  two  chief  impediments  to  ex¬ 
port  trade  are  high  production  costs 
and  foreign  tariffs  against  our  ex¬ 
ports.  The  Fordney  tariff  hits  the 
American  farmer  in  each  respect. 
It  promotes  the  former  and  invites 
the  latter. 

American  manufacturers  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicles,  for  example, 
■■  ------  are  able  by  reason  of  low  production 

costs  to  export  their  finished 
products  in  the  amount  of  $719,000,000  to 
Europe,  South  America,  and  all  other 
countries,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  their 
so-called  ignorant  and  pauper  labor.  Cotton 
manufactures  are  likewise  exported 
to  all  countries,  including  those 
with  ignorant  and  pauper  labor,  in 
the  amount  of  $148,000,000.  These 
illustrations  of  low  production  costs 
by  efficiency,  horse  power  and 
.  modern  machinery,  which  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  sale  of  a  large  volume  of 
exports,  are  in  contrast  with  other 
commodities  of  high  production  cost 
and  no  exports,  or  exports  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss. 

The  farmer  pays  artificial  tariff 
prices  on  every  piece  of  iron  and 
steel — every  bolt,  nut,  rivet,  tack— =■ 
all  paints  and  varnishes,  and  in 
short  all  the  tools,  implements  and 
most  materials  that  enter  into  farm 
production,  including  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  farm  implements  of  every 
description.  The  fact  that  the 
American  manufacturer  of  agricul- 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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What  Do  W e  Mean  By  A  Good  Living? 

Some  Things  Farmers  Have  A  Right  to  Expect 


AST AN D  ARD  of  Living  is  the  amount 
of  personal  and  public  facilities,  con¬ 
veniences  and  opportunities  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  regards  as  essential  to 
provide  reasonable  satisfaction  and  happiness  in 
life,  and  which  they  are  substantially  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  enjoy.  It  includes 
both  those  facilities  and  op- 
portun'  ies  which  are  held  in 
common  in  the  community 
such  as  schools,  churches, 
roads,  etc.,  and  those  which 
are  of  a  personal  and  family 
nature  such  as  the  home  and 
household  equipment.  More¬ 
over,  since  in  farming  the 
home  and  farm  are 
a  1  m  ost  inseparable,^ 
and  usually  operated 
together  as  a  unit,  the  farmers’  standard 
of  living  is  also  necessarily  greatly  af¬ 
fected  if  not  actually  determined  by  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  farm  business. 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

them  will  be  from  the  view-point  of  what  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  standard  ought  to  be  as  well 
as  what  it  is  now.  The  problem  is  a  complicated 
one,  involving  fundamental  desires  and  outlooks 
which  of  course,  run  back  into  early  environment 
and  previous  training,  economic  conditions  and 
price  levels,  together  with  certain  factors  peculiar 
to  fr  .ming.  Individual  standards  of  living  vary 
greatly  even  in  the  same  neighborhood  or  com¬ 
munity,  both  with  previous  education  which  helps 
to  set  the  standard  and  with  the  money  available 
t.  provide  the  standards  set.  Of  these,  educa¬ 
tion  is  by  far  the  most  important  because  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  depends  only  in  part  upon  money, 


#'*•**. 


C.  Burritt 


What  standard  of  living,  what  amount 
of  these  facilities  and  conveniences  do 
farmers  regard  as  reasonably  satisfac- 
'tory?  Are  these  standards  as  high  as 
they  should  be?  Upon  the  standards  that 
we  as  farmers  are  satisfied  with  much 
depends,  perhaps  no  less  than  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  whether  the  future  food  supply 
of  America  is  to  be  produced  by  an  agri¬ 
culture!  peasantry  as  elsewhere  in  most 
of  the  world,  or  by  up-standing  well- 
educated,  high-grade  rural  citizens. 

There  are  no  doubt,  different  answers 
to  these  questions.  My  attempt  to  answer 


No  city  family,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  can  have  home  environment 

such  as  this. 


and  an  intelligently  directed  desire  may  acquire 
large  satisfactions  with  limited  financial  resources. 

At  the  outset  I  would  lay  down  two  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  to  me  are  fundamental:  (i)  Equal 
opportunity  for  all.  (2)  Immediate  insistence  on 
higher  standards  for  farmers. 

( 1 )  There  must  be  an  equal  and  readily  avail¬ 
able  opportunity  for  all  those  better  farmers  who 
demonstrate  their  abilities  as  producers  and  their 
capacities  as  good  citizens,  to  advance  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  as  high  as  bankers,  manufacturers 
and  others.  Such  advancement  will  of  course, 
be  relative  and  take  into  consideration  real  and 
offsetting  values.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
farmers  should  have  city  standards,  except  as 
the  city  may  be  able  to.  contribute  worthwhile 
things  to  the  general  standard.  Sharp 
lines  of  division  between  city  and  country 
are  breaking  down  and  standards  are 
tending  to  be  held  in  common.  Sources 
of  income  ought  not  to  be  and  are  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  determining  factors. 

In  this  democracy  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  demand  equal  opportunity. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  although  our 
farmers  are  relatively  well  educated,  that 
equal  opportunities  and  facilities  are  not 
available  to  them  either  in  a  public  way 
or  privately,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of 
capital,  earning  power  and  other  economic 
factors.  Although  entitled  to  as  high  farm 
standards  as  exist  in  the  world  (i.e.  Den¬ 
mark)  and  the  equivalent  of  the  better 
urban  standards,  we  farmers  find  that  our 
standards  are  actually  lower.  It  costs  us 
as  farmers,  much  more  per  capita  to  edu- 

( Continued  on  page  8) 


Let’s  Tax  ALL  Property 

Unfair  For  One- Third  To  Carry  Whole  Buroen 


TO  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  actual  situation 
local  taxes  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  $32,000,000  of  the  State  Gen¬ 
eral  Property  Tax. 

For  the  calendar  year  1924  the  total  State  and 
local  tax  bill  was  $678,953,458.30  and  of  this 
amount  $518,154,408.50  or  76  per  cent  was  raised 
by  the  General  Property  Tax. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  State  is,  in 

round  figures,  $70,000,000,000  of  which  - 

only  $22,000,000,000,  or  32  per  cent  is 
taxable  real  estate,  subject  to  the  General 
Property  Tax. 

In  other  words  about  one  third  of  the 
wealth  of  the  state  is  paying  about  three 
quarters  of  the  State  and  local  taxes. 

Or  putting  it  another  way  the  third  of 
the  wealth  represented  by  real  estate  is 
paying  $23,545,000  taxes  for  each  billion 
dollars  of  property;  if  all  other  wealth' 
of  the  state  is  classed  together  each  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  on  the  average,  pay  $3,350,- 
000  in  taxes  and  yet  the  Governor  insists 
in  reducing  the  State  Income  Tax  in¬ 
stead  of  adjusting  this  disparity  in  taxa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  possible  b-y  reduction  of  the 

State  General  Property  Tax.  1 _  .■ 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  most  of 
the  State  General  Property  Tax  is  paid  in  the 
cities;  it  is  just  as  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  rent 
payer  in  the  city  as  to  the  farmer  in  the  country ; 
between  one  and  two  months  rent  every  year,  in 
New  York  City,  is  taxes  of  which  the  State  Gen- 
'eral  Property  Tax  is  a  part. 

Now'  rent  is  one  of  the  oppressive  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City,  so  much  so  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  had  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  use  the  state’s  credit  to  finance  house  con¬ 
struction  and  has  proposed  to  grant  tax  exemp- 
*tion  in  order  to  lower  rents. 


By  h.  c.  McKenzie 

And  Yet  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
possible  lower  rents  by  lower  real  estate  taxes 
the  Government  prefers  to  reduce  the  State  In¬ 
come  Tax  instead. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk 


Every  Dollar  Helps 

A  SHORT  time  ago  one  of  our  readers  sent  us  an  editorial 
from  a  Buffalo  daily  paper  entitled  “The  Farmer  and  Taxes.” 
This  editorial  contained  so  much  misinformation  and  was  so  un¬ 
just  to  the  farmer  taxpayer  that  we  sent  it  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  tax  expert  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  and  asked  him  to  answer  it.  His  answer  was  so  well  stated 
that  we  have  considered  it  of  enough  interest  to  publish  it  in 
part  on  this  page. 

We  expect  that  before  you  read  this  a  bill  will  have  passed 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  providing  for  a  reduction  in  the 
direct  state  tax  on  real  estate.  As  our  readers  know,  this  is 
something  we  have  fought  for  for  years.  It  will  not  be  enough 
to  make  much  of  a  hole  in  the  farmers’  tax  bills  but  it  is  right  in 
principle  and  every  dollar  helps. 

We  suggest  that  you  save  this  article  to  get  the  facts  for  tax 
discussion  in  your  Grange  and  other  local  farm  meetings. — The 
Editors. 


of  the  money  goes  to  a  comparatively  few  people 
with  large  incomes. 

The  fact  that  after  socking  real  estate  with  71 
per  cent,  of  all  local  taxes  it  is  an  outrage  to 
pile  on  top  of  that  $32,000,000  of  State  General 
Property  Tax. 

Now  as  to  the  $9,000,000  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Rural  Schools.  Education  is  a  State  func¬ 
tion;  the  N.  Y.  State  Constitution  (Art  IX) 
makes  it  die  duty  of  the  Legislature  "To  main¬ 
tain  a  system  of  free  Common  Schools  wherein 
all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated 


presumably  they  are  entitled  to  approximately 
equal  facilities  at  approximately  equal  costs;  they 
are  not  getting  either  of  them;  there  are  country 
districts  where  the  School  Tax  alone  is  $20  to 
$30  per  thousand  of  assessed  valuation  and  this 
$9,000,000  is  intended  to  reduce  these  excessive 
rates. 

Now  as  to  the  millions  expended  for  highways. 

There  are  about  88,000  miles  of  road 
=====  in  New  York  State  of  which  only  about 
11,000  is  improved;  of  the  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  of  the  77,000  miles  of  dirt  roads 
all  but  about  $25  per  mile  (except  in  a 
few  wealth  counties  like  Westchester)  is 
raised  by  the  local  General  Property  Tax. 

Every  dollar  of  cost  of  construction  of 
our  improved  roads  is  being  financed  by 
state  and  local  bonds  which  are  being 
paid,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Property  Tax. 

As  to  the  upkeep  of'  the  improved 
roads  automobile  license  fees’ amount  to 
about  $25,000,000  but  when  the  license 
law  was  enacted  automobiles  were  taken' 
off  the  Personal  Property  tax  list  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  submitted  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Tax  Conference,  at  Albany,  on  February 
3,  1926,  by  Assemblyman  Goodrich,  personal 
property  taxes  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
the  license  fees  so  that  in  effect  they  are  not  pay¬ 
ing  anything  toward  the  roads  as  the  total  fees 
do  not  offset  what  they  escape  in  Personal  Prop^ 
erty  Tax. 

What  the  car  owners  dodge  in  school,  road  and 
other  local  taxes  has  to  be  made  good  by  owners 
of  other  forms  of  property,  chiefly  real  estate. 

A  new  Cadillac  car  worth  $4000  pays  a  license 
fee  of  $24  but  no  local  property  tax;  if  taxed  at 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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The  Bootleg'  Milk  Situation 

So  Much  Adulterated  Milk  An  Outrage  to  Farmers  and  Consumers 
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OT  in  some  time  has  the  milk  indus¬ 
try  been  stirred  as  much  as  it  has  in 
the  recent  disclosures  of  bootleg  and 
adulterated  milk  in  the  New  York 
City  market.  Reasons  for  the  excitement  can 


the  Board  of  Health.  We  are  glad  to  say  here 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of 
the  dealers  of  the  New  York  Milk  Conference 
Board  were  involved  in  this  situation.  None 
of  the  big  companies  like  Borden  or  Sheffield 


Uiiy  niduvcu  —  —  -  uie  companies  lixe  r>orueii  or  onemen 

be  easily  understood  from  the  statement  that  have  had  anything  to  do  with  milk  adultera 
1,200,000  quarts  of  milk,  or  over  one-third  of  tion.  Most  of  the  trouble  has  been  with  th< 
the  city’s  milk  supply,  have  been  adulterated 


for  the  past  two  years.  The  authority  for  this 
statement  is  no  less  person  than  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Harris,  the  new  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health. 

Bootleg  milk  and  cream  is  of  several  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  It  may  be  that  it  has  been  wat¬ 
ered  or  that  it  has  had  skimmilk  added  to  it, 
or  it  may  be  other  low  quality  stuff  that  has 
been  sold  on  the  market  without  any  inspec¬ 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

American  Agriculturist  recently  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  menace  of  Western  milk  and 
cream.  Some  people  did  not  accept  this 
statement,  but  the  recent  disclosures 
by  the  Board  of  Health  show  that  it 
was  true  and  that  large  amounts,  of 
milk  and  particularly  cream,  which 
came  from  Western  sources  or  even 
from  Canada,  have  been  admitted'  to 
the  city  market,  without  inspection 
from  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  the  early  days  of  milk  marketing, 
there  used  to  be  a  lot  of  talk  about 
farmers  watering  their  milk.  Proba¬ 
bly  a  small  number  did  work  the 
pump  handle  occasionally,  but  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  equalled  the  adulteration 
which  has  been  going  on  among 
small,  dishonest  milk  dealers  in  con¬ 
nivance  with  rascal  inspectors  from 


tion.  Most  of  the  trouble  has  been  with  the 
very  small  dealers  who  handle  loose  milk  and 
most  of  this  milk  was  sold  in  Brooklyn. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  who  started  and 
carried  on  most  of  this  outrage  was  Harr-y 
Danziger,  of  Middle  Village,  Queens  County, 
Long  Island.  His  scheme  was  to  extort  money 
from  small  milk  dealers  by  getting  dishonest 
inspectors  on  the  Board  of  Health  to  refuse 
the  dealers’  licenses  unless  they  paid  large 
sums  to  Danziger  and  the  inspectors.  Dr. 
Harris  claims  that  at  least  a  million  dollars 
was  collected  by  the  rascally  Board  of  Health 
inspectors.  In  order  to  get  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  to  increase  their  own  profits,  these 


Milk  adulteration  no  longer  occurs  in  the  country.  Steps  must 

to  prevent  it  in  the  city. 


dealers  watered  their  milk  or  mixed  it  with 
skimmilk,  or  brought  in  the  bootleg  milk  from 
outside  sources,  after  it  wasWinked  at  by  the 
dishonest  inspectors. 

On  March  2,  1925,  American  Agriculturist 
wrote  to  Dr.  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  then  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  as  follows : 

“Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  information  asked 
for  in  this  letter,  or  refer  it  to  the  proper  person? 

“The  average  butterfat  content  of  milk  which  is 
brought  from  farmers  is  3.6  to  3.7  per  cent.  Sam¬ 
ples  for  chemical  analysis  taken  by  the  inspectors 
from  delivery  wagons  average  from  3.4  to  3.5  per 
cent  for  butter  fat  content.  I  understand  that  the 
State  Law  does  not  permit  of  standardization.  Why 
then  should  these  figures  not  check?” 

To  this  Dr.  Monaghan  replied  : 

“Pursuant  to  your  request  of  March  2,  1925,  you 
are  informed  that  the  butterfat  content  of  any  milk  is 
reduced  through  the  process  of  handling.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  if  there  is  a  loss  by  weight  of  milk  because 
of  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  milk  adhere  to  the 
farmers’  forty-quart  cans,  and  still  more 
of  it  adheres  to  mixing  vats,  pasteurizing 
tanks,  bottle  fillers,  etc.,  it  is  equally  true 
that  some  part  of  the  butterfat  contained 
in  the  milk  delivered  by  the  producer  must 
also  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  the  vats  and 
containers  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

“It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  of  this  city  prohibit  the 
standardization  of  milk.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  milk  is  standardized  as  soon 
as  the  product  of  a  dairy  of  several  cows 
is  mixed  together,  and  further  standardiza¬ 
tion  occurs  at  the  milk  plants  where  the 
milk  from  many  farmers  is  mixed  together 
prior  to  pasteurization.  Before  the  figures 
which  you  quoted  in  your  letter  could  be 
construed  as  deliberate  standardization  of 
milk,  ^  thorough  investigation  would  have 
to  be  made,  figures  carefully  checked,  milk 
followed  through  from  the  time  of  its  ship- 


be  taken 


( Continued  on  page  9) 


My  Experience  With  Alfalfa 

Growing  Legumes  on  “Hogbacks”  in  Western  New  York 


WE  have  been  discussing  alfalfa  for 
years  and  yet  few  in  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  it  is  most  needed  out¬ 
side  of  the  limestone  belt,  are  at 
all  familiar  with  it.  In  our  hill  country  with¬ 
out  limestone  rocks  it  is  not  the  easiest  to 
grow. 

A  young  man  called  a  few  days  ago  to  talk 
about  it,  for  the  writer  has  been  making  some 
attempts  with  it  since  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  under  the  conditions  mentioned.  Of 
course  lime  and  considerable  of  it  comps  early 
in  the  consideration.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  best  to  have  the  soil  tested  for  lime  al¬ 
though  I  never  did  it.  There  have  been  cases 
where  plans  were  made  to  use  three  tons  of 
lime  when  upon  testing  the  soil  it  was  found 
that  a  ton  was  enough. 

Before  considering  the  liming  I  would  con¬ 
sider  the  field  very  carefully.  On  most  of  our 
farms  about  which  I  am  writing  it  is  not  every 


more  tests  of  planting  Grimm,  Ontario  varie¬ 
gated  and  northern  grown  common  to  see  how 
they  correspond. 

Of  course  the  preparation  of  the  soil  has 
been  dwelt  upon  by  many  and  none  too  much 
has  been  said.  Whether  it  is  best  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  experts  and  sow  alfalfa  alone 
or  with  some  other  seed  is  something  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  individual.  Let  him  experiment 
with  this  also.  In  my  own  practice  I  always 
used  other  seed  with  alfalfa.  I  would  now 
except  that  I  would  approve  of  trying  out 
some  clear  seeding  to  satisfy  myself  more 
fully.  With  mixed  seeding  you  are  a  little  sur¬ 
er  of  a  seeding  of  something  and  I  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  light  other  seeding  crowds  the 
alfalfa  too  greatly.  If  you  have  a  little  timo¬ 
thy  or  blue  grass  and  a  bit  of  clover  growing 
in  the  alfalfa  the  cutting  is  all  the  easier  to 
cure  for  the  grasses  and  early  cut  timothy  is 
not  bad.  However  so  many  contend  that  seed- 


suggest  aside  from  inoculation  (which  should 
not  be  neglected)  is  in  being  too  anxious  to 
get  all  that  grows.  Fields  cut  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  in  this  soil  may  return  a  loss  another 
year.  I  have  seen  alfalfa  cut  in  October  in  the 
limestone  country  and  once  I  saw  it  done  in 
November.  But  do  not  try  it  in  Chenango 
hills  or  adjoining  territory.  It  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  warn  respecting  this  while  the  plants 
are  young  than  after  they  have  become  well 
established  but  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  three 
cuttings  are  often  wise  and  I  have  seen  cases 
where  one  cutting  was  better  still.  That  was 
where  the  first  cutting  had  to  be  delayed  later 
than  would  be  recommended.  In  real  alfalfa 
country  I  have  no  directions  to  make  for  there 
the  conditions  are  different.  Here  we  want 
the  alfalfa  but  it  is  something  of  a  struggle  to 
get  it. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


field  that  should  be  used  for  alfalfa.  Better  '  ing  should  be  clear  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
take  the  best  one  first  and  learn  as  much  as  any  farmer  who  does  that.  I  would  still  sug- 
possible  about  the  growing  and  then  decide  gest  that  a  little  experimenting  be  done. 


T 


Why  Not  “Hogbacks”  for  Alfalfa? 

HOUSANDS  of  acres  of  “hogbacks”  and 
many  of  them  going  to  waste.  Sounds 


whether  to  experiment  with  some  more  doubt-  About  the  only  other  thing  that  I  want  to  strange,  doesn’t  it,  in  these  days  of  high-priced 


ful  field.  Alfalfa  does  not  stand  “wet 
feet”.  Good  drainage  is  essential  and 
natural  drainage  is  best  with  us.  One 
of  the  worst  difficulties  that  I  had  to 
contend  with  was  poor  seed.  Twenty 
years  ago  one  didn’t  know  much 
about  what  sort  of  seed  he  was  get¬ 
ting  but  now  if  he  is  careful  he  can  be 
pretty  certain  Northern  grown  seed 
of  United  States  or  Canada  is  essen¬ 
tial.  I  am  not  perfectly  certain  yet 
that  it  is  necessary  to  get  Grimm 
ieed.  I  would  not  mind  making  some 


A  typical  "hog  back*  in  Western  New  York,  ideal  for  growing  alfalfa. 


pork?  But  these  hogbacks  are  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  although  their  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  wasted.  In  fact  they  should  not 
be,  for  they  are  very  valuable.  These 
hogbacks  are  distinctly  different  from 
the  kind  with  which  the  Iowa  farmer 
is  familiar.  They  are  technically 
known  as  drumlins  and  instead  of 
being  animate  creatures  are. peculiar 
earth  formations  that  look  very  much 
like  a  hog’s  back — hence  the  name. 

( Continued  on  pane  15) 
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Keep  Bootleg’  Milk  and  Cream  Out 

EVERY  farmer  will  be  interested  in  our  re¬ 
view  on  Page  3  of  the  scandal  in  New  York 
City  over  bootleg  milk  and  cream.  With  the 
strict  inspection  which  the  City  Board  of  Health 
has  given  in  the  country  to  the  production  of  milk, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  situation  could 
have  gotten  so  far  out  of  control  in  the  city. 
The  statement  of  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Health  that  1,200,00c  quarts,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  the  city’s  milk  supply,  have  been  adulterated 
for  over  two  years  is  perfectly  astounding. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  present  Commissioner  has 
cleaned  up  the  situation  and  is  determined  to  keep 
it  clean.  It  is  interesting  to  wonder  what  effect 
upor  the  price  ot  milk  the  elimination  of  boot¬ 
leg  and  adulterated  milk  will  have.  Certainly 
if  good  milk  rigidly  inspected  by  the  Department 
of  Health  will  take  the  place  of  all  the  rotten 
stuff  that  has  been  imported  from  outside  and 
of  local  milk  which  has  been  adulterated  after 
reaching  the  market,  then  the  price  to  farmers 
ought  to  he  very  much  higher. 

On  this  point,  Prof.  H.  C.  Moore,  of  the  Dairy 
Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  asserts  that  the  consumers  of  New  York 
are  paying  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  breakfast  cream  because  the  city 
authorities  ban  the  middle  western  product. 
Eastern  dairymen  will  have  their  opinion  of  an 
agricultural  college  professor,  supposed  to  be 
serving  the  dairymen  of  an  Eastern  state,  who 
advocates  the  free  admission  to  Eastern  markets 
of  bootleg  milk  from  sources  outside  the 'New 
York  milk  shed. 

_  Dr.  Plarris,  the  present  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  has  turned  down  this  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Moore.  “It  is  something  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  he  rushed  into,”  Dr.  Harris  stated.  “I 
am  not  convinced  that  we  need  go  outside  the 
present  boundaries  for  our  cream  supply,  what¬ 
ever  Professor  Moore  believes.  I  have  only  a 
few  inspectors,  too  few,,  undoubtedly,  and  I  can¬ 
not  spare  anyone  to  send  half  way  across  the 
country  to  inspect  outside  milk.  We  found  our¬ 
selves  with  a  rotten  situation  here,  graft  and 
bribery,  which  in  some  cases  resulted  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  milk  from  Western  dealers  v/hich  has 
not  been  inspected.” 

We  understand  that  Professor  Moore  was  a 
native  of  Minnesota  before  coming  to  the  New 
Jersey  college,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  is  more 


interested  in  trying  to  serve  the  Minnesota  dairy¬ 
men  than  he  is  those  in  New  Jersey  and  the  rest 
of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  We  believe  that 
the  Commissioner  is  exactly  right  in  that  there  is 
enough  good  cream  nearby  without  bringing  in 
doubtful  stuff  from  faraway  sections  where  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  give  it  proper  inspection. 
If  the  Western  cream  is  of  the  same  quality  that 
is  collected  and  manufactured  into  butter  by  some 
of  the  great  Western  centralizing  creameries,  it  is 
unfit  for  human  consumption  and  certainly  New 
York  consumers  want  none  of  it. 

Commissioner  Harris  of  New  York  City’s 
Health  Department  has  had  a  difficult  job  in 
cleaning  up  the  milk  situation  in  the  city.  There 
will  he  a  large  amount  of  pressure  brought  upon 
him  to  allow  milk  and  cream  from  Canada  and 
Western  states  to  come  into  the  New  York  City 
markets.  We  therefore  hope  he  will  have  the 
support  and  the  encouragement  of  every  Eastern 
dairyman  who  takes  pride  in  producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  a  high  quality  clean  product  in  continuing  to 
keep  out  cream  of  doubtful  quality  from  outside 
sources.  •  __ 

Farmers  Bo  Not  Want  This 

E  have  reported  from  time  to  time  the 
various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  in 
Washington  this  winter  for  relieving  farmers  by 
passing  laws.  A  large  number  of  hills  have  been 
introduced,  but  fortunately,  very  few  farmers  or 
farm  organizations  have  been  able  to  agree  on  any 
one  of  them  so  that  there  has  not  been  much  like¬ 
lihood  of  their  passing. 

There  has  been  a  surplus  of  corn  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  with  resulting  low  prices  so  that  many 
farmers  in  these  states  have  been  much  excited 
over  getting  some  relief  from  the  government. 
Following  a  large  meeting  of  farmers  in  several 
of  these  Central  West  states,  a  representative 
committee  was  appointed  some  time  ago  which 
has  been  staying  in  Washington  and  working 
constantly  to  get  through  some  kind  of  a  surplus 
bill. 

Until  recently  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  anything, 
but  there  is  now  some  danger  that  they  will  get 
some  kind  of  a  government  aid  bill.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  has  reported  favorably  a  radical  bill  which 
in  brief  proposes  a  revolving  fund  of  $250,000,- 
000  to  he  appropriated  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  There  is  provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Farm  Board  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  this  Board  would  have  the  power 
of  declaring  an  emergency  in  any  particular  farm 
industry,  like  wheat  growing,  where  a  surplus 
existed. 

The  Farm  Board  would  then  declare  an  equal¬ 
ization  fee,  of  say  five  cents  a  bushel,  against 
every  wheat  grower  and  would  at  the  same  time 
buy  a  large  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  price 
fixed  higher  than  the  supply  and  demand  market 
price.  With  the  money  obtained  by  the  five  cent 
fee  of  the  wheat  grower,  the  surplus  crop  would 
he  marketed  abroad,  with  the  result  that  what  was 
left  of  the  American  crop  would  advance  in  price, 
so  that  the  farmer  would  get  a  good  profit  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  five  cents  a  bushel  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  as  a  fee.  So  much  for  the  theory. 

As  for  the  practical  working  out,  we  think  that 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  indirect  price 
fixing  scheme  by  the  government,  and  such 
schemes  have  never  worked  and  never  will. 
Furthermore,  we  doubt  whether  the  government 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  assess  a  fee  upon 
all  individuals  in  any  one  industry. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  we  must  repeat 
that  we  believe  what  farmers  need  is  less  gov¬ 
ernment  action  and  less  taxes,  rather  than  more 
laws  of  doubtful  value. 

Watch  For  Our  Article  on  Prohibition 

HE  most  discussed  subject  in  America  today 
is  prohibition.  No  conversation,  business  or 
social,  progressess  very  far  before  the  air  be¬ 
comes  heated  with  statements  and  mis-statements 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Nor  can  one  pick 


up  a  newspaper  or  magazine  without  reading 
arguments  for  or  against. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment?  Is  it  true  that  conditions  are  worse 
now  than  they  were  before  the  Amendment  was 
passed?  Is  it  true  that  prohibition  was  “put  over” 
on  the  American  people  without  their  having  time 
to  consider  it?  Is  it  true  that  it  cannot  he  en¬ 
forced?  What  about  the  various  referendums 
and  votes  that  are  proposed  in  New  York  State 
and  being  taken  by  newspapers?  Are  they  fair? 
Do  they  mean  anything  ? 

These  and  many  other  questions  on  the  most 
controversial  question  in  American  history  since 
the  days  of  slavery  will  he  discussed  in  an  article 
by  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  next  week.  You  will  want  to  read 
Mr.  Eastman’s  outspoken  but  fair-minded  views 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not.  Look  for 
next  week’s  issue. 


Plant  A  Tree  For  A  Monument 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 

In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good — 

His  blessings  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land — 

A  nation’s  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

{“The  Heart  of  the  Tree  ”  By  Henry  Cnyler  Brunner) 

ONE  of  the  fine  things  our  public  schools  are 
doing  is  teaching  youngsters  the  real  value 
of  a  fine  tree.  Arbor  Day,  which  is  celebrated  in 
all  schools  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  a  commend¬ 
able  and  worthwhile  instiution.  Some  day  the 
American  people  are  going  to  wake  up  and  realize 
what  they  have  lost  with  the  rapidly  disappearing 
forests.  The  advancing  costs  of  lumber  of  every 
sort  are  only  one  indication  of  the  passing  of 
our  woods.  The  forests,  tempered  the  winds, 
held  the  moisture  in  dry  soils,  prevented  floods, 
and,  to  an  extent  not  realized  equalized  weather 
extremes. 

•Rut  more  than  this,  a  fine  tree  is  something 
spiritual,  a  living,  growing  personality  to  which 
a  person  of  the  right  sort  can  come  to  know  as  a 
real  friend.  Let  us  think  twice  before  sinking 
axe  or  saw  into  one  of  these.  Maybe  we  will 
lose  more  than  we  gain.  Let  us  instead  plant  a 
tree,  or  better  still  a  forest,  and  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  Arbor  Day. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

HEN  I  was  a  youngster  at  home,  Father 
used  to  raise  quite  a  lot  of  potatoes  every 
year.  One  of  the  things  that  always  was  a  per¬ 
petual  wonder  to  me  was  where  the  potato  bugs 
came  from,  almost  before  the  first  green  top  had 
poked  itself  out  of  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  wonder  yet,  for  if  you  stop  to  think 
aobut  it,  where  DO  they  come  from?  Where  do 
they  get  their  seventh  sense  power  to  locate  and 
get  to  a  new  potato  field  where  possibly  no  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  grown  before  for  years?  I  am 
sure  that  every  potato  producer  will  appreciate  the 
following  story  which  some  friend  sent  in  to  me : 

Several  old  men  were  sitting  in  the  store  dis¬ 
cussing  potato  bugs. 

Said  one  man,  “I’ve  seen  as  many  as  20  hugs 
on  one  branch.” 

Another  old  chap  spoke  up :  “That’s  nothing  at 
all !  In  my  potato  patch  they  have  eaten  everything 
up  and  when  I  go  out  doors  they  just  sit  around 
on  the  trees  and  fences  waiting  for  me  to  plant 
over  again.” 

“Poof  !”  said  another,  “that  ain’t  nothing.  Why 
my  potato  bugs  come  right  into  the  kitchen,  open 
the  oven  door  and  yank  the  red-hot  potatoes  out 
of  the  stove.” 

The  last  old  man,  a  newcomer  to  the  country, 
said : 

“Your  bugs  don’t  come  up  to  ours.  Down  our 
way,  I  used  to  clerk  in  the  store.  Well,  every 
spring  the  hugs  used  to  come  into  the  store  and 
look  over  our  books  to  see  who  had  bought  seed . 
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What  Our  Readers  Are  Thinking 

These  Letters  Will  Interest  You  Even  It  You  Do  Not  Agree 
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THE  letter  in  the  January  2nd.  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  by  the  boys 
who  wish  to  buy  a  farm,  and  the  answer 
by  Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  has  greatly 
interested  me,  makes  me  want  to  make  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  farm  boy.  The  boy  who  stays  at 
home  to  work,  who  never  sees  a  pay  envelope  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  One  boy  of  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  ran  away  from  home.  His  father  could 
not  understand  it.  He  said :  “Why  I  gave  him 
seventy-five  cents  spending  money  every  week.” 
Now  the  boy  had  a  sweetheart.  How  much  could 
he  have  saved,  to  put  into  the  bank,  after  getting 
a  dish  of  ice  cream  for  himself  and  sweetheart 
on  Sunday  evening,  if  he  could  induce  her  to  walk 
to  town  to  get  it.  No  -little  thing  in  the  eyes  of 
a  boy.  You  may  say  this  is  an  extreme  case,  yes, 
but  not  unusual.  Even  when  boys  are  given,  so 
called  spending  money  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  encourage  thrift,  by  saving  a 
part,  so  it  is  spent. 

I  have  heard  boys  say,  “She  is  a 
dandy  girl  but  I  could  never  get  her, 
she  is  used  to  nice  things  I  never 
could  btart  with.”  You  may  say  a 
sensible  girl  will  start  on  very  little. 

Yes,  but  the  boy  feels  it  would  be 
audacious  to  ask  her  to  do  so. , 

Ofte*'>  the  pluckiest  and  most  am¬ 
bitious  boys  are  the  ones  who  get  rest¬ 
less  and  want  to  leave  home,  in  search 
of  something,  they  often  know  not 
what.  But  away  back  in  their  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  it  is  a  home.  Thus 
agriculture  suffers  by  losing  her  best 
product,  the  best  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Why  not  give  the  farm  boy  some 
tangible  help. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  does  not 
offer  any  help  whatsoever  to  this  class 
of  boys.  Possibly  it  can  help  his 
father  who  has  struggled  to  get  a  start, 
largely  by  the  work -and  help  of  his 
boys.  A  common  expression  among 
farm  laborers  is  “I  will  start  farming 
as  soon  as  my  boys  are  big  enough  to 
work.”  But  the  grown  boy  has  noth¬ 
ing  with  which  to  start  and  begins  to 
think  of  trying  the  city,  where  they 
hear  many  have  made  good,  but  have 
not  hear  of  the  many  who  have  failed  to  succeed. 
Therefore  they  think  the  city  offers  the  remedy 
for  their  troubles. 

In  planning  memorials,  of  which  there  are 
many,  why  would  not  a  fund  from  which  this 
class  of  farm  boys  could  secure  the  first  payment, 
without  interest,  on  a  farm,  to  be  paid  back  into 
the  fund,  with  interest,  after  the  balance  of  the 
farm  is  paid.  That  first  payment  is  what  stands  in 
the  way  of  many  an  honest  couple  who  long  to 
own  a  farm. . 

It  would  be  a  worthwhile  memorial  to  some  of 
our  big  men.  Or,  if  all  the  big  men  now  living, 
whose  success  we  hear  about  and  so  many  of 
whom  seem  proud  that  they  were  farm  boys, 
would  take  an  interest  in  a  fund  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  bound  to  succeed  in  making  many,  many 
happy  homes,  from  which  contentment  and  happi¬ 
ness  would  radiate.  One.  cannot  be  thoroughly 
contented  so  long  as  one  must  call  some  other 
man’s  house  one’s  home. — A  Mother  of  Boys. 


From  An  Ice  Cream  Dealer 

If  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  the 
recipient  of  your  magazine  each  week. 

My  father-in-law  apparently  is  responsible  for 
my  subscription,  he  being  a  dairyman.  He  com¬ 
prehends  my  sympathetic  feeling  and  attitude  to¬ 
ward  dairymen,  because  I  have  continually  urged 
him  to  organize  efficiently,  believing  as  I  did  that 
lack  of  it  inevitably  meant  chaos  to  the  industry. 
You  can  therefore  appreciate  how  particularly 
pleased  I  was  to  observe  E.  R.  Eastman’s  initial 


milk  article,  as  pertains  to  the  development  and 
aggressiveness  of  The  National  Dairy  Products 
Company. 

For  several  years  I  have  maintained  a  confec¬ 
tionery  and  ice  cream  parlor  in  this  locality  and 
within  the  recent  year  have  been  purchasing  my 
ice  cream  from  the  Edw.  E.  Rieck  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  National.  During  this  period  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with 
their  business  methods  and  I  want  to  say  that 
they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  corporation 
methods.  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Pres. 
Mclnnerney  and  of  his  manifest  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

But  he,  as  I  understand  it,  is  only  one  of  the 
cogs  that  formulate  the  policies  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  whereas  there  are  99  others  who,  as  direc¬ 


combat  protagonists  of  the  type  of  The  National 
Corporation. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  are  all  powerful  in  the 
field  of  finance,  industry  and  politics. 

Mr.  Eastman,  not  to  mention  the  American 
Agriculturist,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  this  matter,  and  the  extraordinary 
service  being  rendered. — WM.  IT.  H. 
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Seventy  And  Still  Going  Strong 

SEND  you  $1.00  for  my  renewal.  The  tak 
collector  just  about  stopped  the  circulation  of 
money  in  this  section  with  some  taxes  not  paid 
yet,  lots  of  auctions  and  sheriff  sales. 

I  have  known  the  A.  A.  for  more  than  50  years 
and  I  think  the  present  force  of  the  A.  A.  is  much 
the  best  tjiat  have  ever  handled  the  job.  The 
general  tone  has  improved  very  much 
and  you  are  all  doing  better  than  ever 
before.  Y  ou  have  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  improve  the  farmers  as 
well  as  the  farms  to  make  men  and 
women  esteem  themselves,  to  feel  that 
they  are  as  good  as  any  one.  Never 
mind  the  clothes,  the  soul  is  the  main 
thing.  While  the  physical  is  good  the 
moral  is  better.  Let  us  live  clean  lives. 
Let  us  think  clean  thoughts.  Let  us 
brighter  the  way  for  the  weary  and 
discouraged.  Some  day  we  will  do 
our  last  day’s  work  on  the  farm,  but 
never  mind,  we  may  get  a  better  posi 
tion  in  the  future  life.  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  to  remain  idle,  but  will  have 
a  chance  for  future  advancement  and 
an  increase  of  pleasure  in  work  well 
done. 

I  am  in  my  70th  year  and  still 
O.  F.  R.,  New  York. 


Luther  Burbank,  the  noted  plant  breeder  who  recently  died  in  California. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  New  England,  and  early  in  life  showed  a  love  for 
growing  things.  As  a  young  man  he  moved  to  California,  worked  as  a  farm 
hand,  bought  a  farm  and  began  his  life  work  with  plants.  The  picture  shows 
him  in  his  workshop  with  a  plant  recently  developed  by  him. 


am 
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tors  constitute  the  greater  majority  and  evidently 
they  are  bankers. 

As  indicated  by  Mr.  Eastman  the  National 
Corporation,  now  controls  the  Edw.  E.  Rieck  Co., 
and  Beyers  Ice  Cream  Co.,  the  two  largest  dis¬ 
tributors  of  ice  cream  in  this  locality  and  it  is 
the  evident  purpose  of  these  firms  to  control  the 
ice  cream  consuming  market. 

Only  recently  they  procured  a  branch  twenty 
miles  east  of  this  village,  so  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  render  more  complete  service  to  the 
east  and  north  end  sections  of  this  county. 

Is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  because  of  their 
activities  to  control  the  consuming  market,  it  is 
imperative  that  they  control  the  raw  material 
market  ? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  dairymen  could 
effect  an  organization  commensurate  with  modern 
organization  methods,  to  wit: 

(1)  A  holding  corporation  who  shall  divide 
themselves  into  various  functioning  committees. 

(2)  To  promulgate  all  contracts  and  dis¬ 
tribute  equitably  amongst  concurring  members. 

(3)  Determine  cost  and  effect  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  price. 

(4)  An  adjustment  committee  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  centers  and  handle  freight  and  tariff 
matters. 

(5)  Legislative  and  public  affairs  committee. 

(6)  Committee  to  survey  new  fields  of  com¬ 
mercial  endeavor. 

The  above  plan  suggests  not  only  a  centralized 
organization  but  a  powerful  organism,  essential  to 


New  York  Looks  Good  to  This 
Dairyman 

IFIAVL  been  watching  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  grow  ever  since 
you  'vent  with  it. 

The  20th  of  October,  my  wife,  two 
children  and  myseL  started  for 
Florida,  leaving  four  children  home  to 
tend  to  business.  We  got  homesick 
within  eleven  miles  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and  returned 
home.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  I  once  read 
in  a  farm  paper  how  the  south  was  going  into  the 
dairy  business.  In  my  opinion  it  can’t  be  done. 
The  first  thing  they  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
lack  of  water.  Being  a  fairly  successful  dairy¬ 
man  for  forty  years,  I  ought  to  know  what  a 
cow  needs  to  make  milk.  Now  what  I  want  to 
drive  home  to  the'  farmers  of  New  York  State, 
especially  the  farmers  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  southern 
dairy  cow. 

I  have  been  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  since 
1916  up  to  the  present  time  and  am  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  it  as  long  as  there  is  any.  Now 
after  it  has  been  kicked  and  hammered  I  don’t 
see  why  the  principles  are  not  all  right.  If  you 
don’t  like  the  Dairymen’s  League  get  in  some  other 
organization  and  then  lets  get  our  feet  under  the 
same  table.  My  observation  is  that  the  New  York 
State  dairy  farmer  is  now  living  in  clover,  but 
does  not  know  it.  If  we  develop  the  milk  markets 
that  are  rightfully  ours  it  has  got  to  be  done 
through  organization. 

I  had  a  good  chance  to  study  the  southern 
condition  because  every  night  we  camped  with 
plantation  owners  or  farmers.  They  are  very 
hospitable  people.  When  you  hear  their  side 
of  the  story  saying  it  costs  twenty  cents  to  raise 
a  pound  of  cotton  and  only  twenty-two  cents  for 
one  part  of  the  crop,  and  seventeen  cents  for  the 
other  part,  you  wonder  how  they  make  anything^ 
I  found  that  the  southern  farmers  are  leavij 
( Continued  on  page  10) 
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DUSTING 


Potatoes  is  today  being  recognized 
as  the  approved  progressive  practice 


It  has  been  adopted  and  enthusiastically  recommended  by  leading- 
growers  everywhere  because  it  has  produced  results.  They  know  that 
because  it  was  possible  to  make  applications  at  the  right  time.  Dusting 
has  brought  crops  through  to  a  clean,  beautiful  harvest — which  would 
have  been  impossible  with  the  old,  slow,  more  cumbersome  methods. 

These  growers  almost  to  the  man  have  Dusted. 


THE  NIAGARA  WAY 


Dusting  the  “Niagara  Way”  means  that  the  growers  are  using 

1.  NIAGARA  DUSTERS.  2.  NIAGARA  DUSTS 

3.  NIAGARA  SERVICE 

1.  NIAGARA  .DUSTERS  “are  made  right,  work  right,  and  dust 
right.”  They  put  the  Dust  where  it  belongs  in  such  a  physical  condition 
that  it  will  cover  all  exposed  parts.  They  are  so  light  you  can  get  “in 
and  over”  even  a  hillside  planting  during  those  wet  cloudy  times  when 
Blight  comes  to  destroy  your  crop. 

2.  NIAGARA  DUSTS  are  mechanically  correct  and  scientifically  ac¬ 
curate.  They  are  processed  at  “Dusting  Headquarters,”  the  factory  of 
the  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

3.  NIAGARA  SERVICE  is  a  service  backed  by  the  Niagara  Scientific 
'and  Extension  Division — a  service  that  teaches  you  When  and  How  to 
Dust  and  What  to  Use.  This  sex-vicq  will  make  you  an  enthusiastic  Duster 
— and  add  you  to  that  big  list  of  growers  who  no  longer  fear  the  ravages 
Of  Insects  and  Diseases. 


It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  dust  the  NIAGARA  WAY 

Talk  with  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company  MIBD,jEyP0RT’ 

Hand,  Traction  and  Power  Dusters 


DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Massey 


Harris 


Com  Binder 


is  the  only  Corn  Binder  handling  the  stalks 
in  an  inclined  position  on  which  the  knot- 
ter  and  needle  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
without  stopping  the  machine  or  leaving 
the  seat.  Built  low — no  danger  of  tipping 
over.  Free  from  neckweight  or  side-draft. 
Largest  drivewheel  used  on  any  corn  bind¬ 
er  makes  draft  light. 


Gets  All  the  Corn. 


The  corn  is  handled  gently  by  special  fingers  instead 
of  by  packers.  The  Binder  picks  up  and  binds  all  the 
corn  without  breaking  off  the  ears.  Folding  or 
power  bundle  carriers  are  supplied  if  wanted. 

However  long  you  may  use  the  Corn  Binder  you  can 
always  get  repair  parts.  This  holds  good  also  for  every 
Massey-Harris  Machine. 


Write  for  our  large  Catalog  and 
name  of  Massey -Harr is  dealer. 


k  Mas sey-Harris  Harvester  Co., Inc. 

Makers  of  Warranted  Farm 
cM achinery  Since  1850 

vAt  Dept.  A  Batavia,  New  York 


"Good  Equipment  Makes  t 

a  Good  Farmer  Bettev" 


writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
the  American  Agriculturist 


Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  jbeets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co., Box81 7  Utica,N.Y. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  CROWNS  ‘ls0  Seed  WASHINQ 


TON  AND  OTHER 
VARIETIES.  Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  roots,  Btaubard 
Seed,  Soy  Beans,  Barberry  and  other  Nursery  Stock.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES, 

7  Lane  Road,  -  -  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  20 


plants 


Stocky 

and  true  to  name.  Catalog  FREE. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  -  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  192Q 

Spring  Crop  Talk 

It  Pays  to  Pop-Dress  Winter  Wheat 


TV/HEN  wheat  was  selling  around  a 
”  dollar  a  bushel,  many  farmers  eco¬ 
nomized  on  the  fertilizer  or  applied  none 
at  all.  But  when  the  price  of  wheat  about 
doubled,  the  advantage  of  using  fertilizer 
where  it  was  not  used  last  fall  and  of 
using  more  fertilizer  on  wheat  that  was 
only  sparingly  fertilized  at  seeding  time 
is  readily  seen. 

The  value  of  winter  manuring  for  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  wheat  has  long 
been  recognized,  but,  with  a  limited  manure 
supply,  many  farmers  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  apply  all  the  manure  on  corn,  and 
put  fertilizer  on  the  wheat.  Fertilizers 
supply  readily  available  plant  food  just 
when  it  is  needed  . 

Fertilizer  for  Top-Dressing 

The  best  fertilizer  to  use  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  wheat  in  the  spring  will  depend  on  a 
number  of  factors,  such  as  the  kind  of 
soil,  the  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer 
used  last  fall,  the  crop  rotation,  and  the 
type  of  farming.  Certainly  such  a  fertil¬ 
izer  should  contain  plenty  of  readily  avail¬ 
able  ammonia,— usually  6  to  8  per  cent. 
The  ammonia  stimulates  early  growth  and 
produces  large,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
plants.  Phosphoric  acid  will  balance  the 
ammonia,  promote  stooling,  and  hasten 
maturity.  Potash  will  often  give  increased 
returns  on  many  soils,  particularly  on 
those  of  a  light  or  sandy  nature. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  just  what 
fertilizer  to  use  on  your  wheat  this  spring, 
consult  your  county  agricultural  agent  or 
your  fertilizer  dealer. 

When  To  Apply 

The  application  should  be  made  early  in 
the  spring — just  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 
There  is  no  hard  or  fast  rule  about  the 
time  of  application.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  the  fertilizer  on  before  the 
new  growth  is  more  than  four  to  six  inches 
high,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
plant  food  in  the  period  of  early  growth. 

How  to  Apply 

Applications  can  be  made  most  success¬ 
fully  and  most  uniformly  with  a  fertilizer 
grain  drill,  letting  the  hoes  or  discs  barely 
touch  the  ground.  If  the  tillering  or 
stooling  has  not  yet  started,  the  discs  may 
be  set  to  cut  into  the  ground  Y*  to  34  inch 
without  materially  injuring  the  wheat. 

Broadcast  applications  are  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  if  a  grain  drill  is  not  available.  Some 
end-gate  seeders  and  lime  distributors  can 
be  adjusted  to  distribute  200  pounds  per 
acre.  Hand  application  is,  of  course, 
better  than  none  and  is  practical  on  a 
small  acreage. 

Cutting  the  Cost  Per  Bushel 

As  yields  go  up,  bushel  costs  go  down. 
The  profits  from  fertilizer  depend  upon 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  the  size  of  the 
increase  produced,  and  the  price  received 
for  the  crop.  When  wheat  commands  a 
good  price,  it  is  profitable  to  use  more 
fertilizer  than  when  the  price  is  low.  Like¬ 
wise,  when  wheat  is  high,  fertilizer  can  be 
profitably  used  on  land  where  ordinarily 
it  would  not  pay. 

Look  over  your  wheat, — ^consider  the 
price  situation — and  see  if  you  have  used 
all  of  the  fertilizer  you  can  profitably  use. 
Most  farmers  have  not. — H.  R.  Smalley. 


Feeding  the  Corn  Plants 

VV/HEN  we  began  to  turn  barnyard 
"  manure  under  for  corn,  nobody  in 
that  part  of  the  country  followed  that 
practice.  It  was  the  rule  at  that  time  to 
scatter  the  manure  on  the  land  after  it 
was  plowed  and  mix  it  with  the  soil  at 
harrowing  time.  It  seemed  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  all  of  the  fertility  of  the 
manure  would  be  available  doing  it  that 
way.  So  I  drew  our  barnyard  wastes  out 
and  turned  them  under  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore  time  to  plant  corn. 

I  remember  one  man  who  came  along 
while  I  was  unloading  some  of  the 
manure  on  the  cornfield  and  he  asked 


why  I  did  it  that  way.  When  I  explained 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  get 
better  returns  from  my  fertilizer  that  way, 
he  laughed  and  said,  “You  will  get  the 
good  of  it  next  year.’' 

But  I  kept  right  on  and  the  crop  of 
corn  I  got  was  proof  that  I  had  not  made 
quite  as  big  a  mistake  as  my  neighbor 
thought  I  had.  The  roots  of  the  corn 
plant  run  deep.  They  got  down  right 
where  the  fertilizer  was  when  the  ears 
were  maturing  and  received  a  boost  that 
sent  them  along  fine. 

Success  Soon  Imitated 

Well,  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  do  it,  but  I  had  set  the  pace  for  a 
new  order  of  using  barnyard  manure.  The 
man  who  laughed  when  he  saw  what  good 
luck  I  had  with  my  way  of  using  the 
manure  began  himself  to  do  the  same  way. 
His  crops  felt  the  impulse  too,  and  other 
neighbors  began  to  follow  the  custom.  I 
had  some  little  articles  about  it  in  the 
papers  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  heard 
of  farmers  plowing  coarse  manure  under 
in  many  sections. 

By  treating  manure  this  way,  we  save 
almost  all  its  good  qualities.  Little  is 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  air.  The  loss 
where  this  kind  of  manure  is  scattered 
on  the  top  of  the  soil  is  considerable. 
Naturally  it  dries  up  and  we  get  little  good 
of  it.  When  we  bury  it  we  capture  most 
all  of  the  goodness. — E.  L.  Vincent. 


Grass  Seed  Mixture  for  Lawns 

What  is  a  good  mixture  of  seed  to  use 
for  a  lawn?  Is  it  best  to  buy  mixed  seed  or 
mix  it  ourselves?  How  much  seed  will  we 
need? — W.  N.  R.,  New  York. 

GOOD  lawn  grass  mixture  is  made 
by  mixing  from  2  to  5  parts  of 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  one  part  red- 
top.  If  you  like  clover  add  1  part  of 
white  clover  to  16  pounds  of  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

You  will  need  one  ounce  of  seed  for 
each  square  yard  of  lawn. 

A  mixture  may  be  bought  from  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer.  Avoid  mixtures  put  up  in 
small  packages.  The  New  York  State 
Seed  Law  requires  a  statement  of  the 
composition  of  grass  mixtures  sold  in 
quantities  of  eight  ounces  or  more. 
Smaller  packages  evade  this  information. 

A  good  lawn  is  half  made  when  a 
good  level  seed  bed  is  made  and  a  good 
mixture  of  clean  seed  used. 


Let’s  Tax  ALL  Property 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
the  same  rate  as  real  estate  it  would 
pay  $80  to  $100.;  you  can  judge  whether 
they  are  being  discriminated  against. 

As  to  the  farmer  and  the  Income  Tax; 
he  pays  precisely  the  same  rate  as 
others. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  since 
1920  farming  as  a  whole  has  been  un¬ 
profitable  and  taking  the  total  U.  S. 
the  farmer  has  not  only  failed  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit  but  his  investment, 
measured  in  1913  dollars  has  shrunk 
from  $48,000,000,000  to  $35,000,000,000. 
or  nearly  one-third,  naturally  he  is  not 
caught  by  the  Income  Tax. 

This  is  not  solely  the  result  of  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  but  it  is  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  political  action:  the  Tariff,  Im¬ 
migration  Law,  political  catering  to  tht 
labor  unions,  etc. 

Witness  the  labor  bills  in  the  present 
Legislature. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  true  that  nd 
one  in  the  cities  is  complaining  very 
badly  of  taxes?  Is  it  true  in  Rochester? 
If  it  is  so  it  is  because  the  landlords 
have  been  able  to  pass  on  their  taxes 
to  the  tenants  and  the  tenants  do  not 
know  what  is  being  done  to  them; 
when  they  wake  up  piling  taxes  on  real 
estate  through  the  General  Property 
Tax,  bond  issues,  etc.,  will  cease  to  be 
a  popular  sport. 
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How  the  Tariff  Hurts  the  Farmer 

( Continued  from  page  One ) 


tural  implements  dominates  the  world  de¬ 
stroys  the  effects  of  tariffs  on  the  finished 
product  itself,  but  what  is  the  same  tiling, 
he  passes  on  to  the  farmer  the  tariff 
prices  of  all  materials  entering  therein. 
The  farmer  pays  artificial  tariff  prices  on 
many  of  his  seeds,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
used  in  fertilizer,  bricks,  tiles,  cement, 
plumber’s  material,  pumps,  padlocks,  and 
most  of  all  other  materials,  except  lumber, 
entering  into  the  construction  of  tenant 
houses,  outhouses,  and  farm  houses. 

Tariff  Increases  Farmers’  Costs 

It  is  by  this  time  obvious  that  existing 
tariffs  greatly  increase  the  farmer’s  cost 
of  living.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  point  out  an  article  in  the  kitchen  or 
dining  room  or  parlor,  including  cutlery, 
queensware,  earthenware,  furniture,  fur¬ 
nishings  of  all  kinds,  or  any  article  of 
wearing  apparel  or  of  use  by  the  Individ¬ 
ual,  that  is  not  burdened  with  a  tariff  tax. 

The  tariff  increases  the  cost  of  the  farm¬ 
er  freights.  The  railroads  consumed  22j^ 
per  cent,  or  5,986,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
products  during  1925.  The  artificially  in¬ 
flated  tariff  prices  paid  for  this  huge 
amount  together  with  other  purchases  must 
have  aggregated  $200,000,000.  The  farmer 
shipped  154,564,000  tons  of  freight  during 
1924,  in  which  was  absorbed  the  farmer’s 
share  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  tariffs 
imposed  on  the  railroads.  Every  American 
ship  that  carries  the  farmer’s  surplus 
abroad  is  built  of  thousands  of  materials 
almost  without  exception  subject  to  ex¬ 
cessive  tariffs,  omitting  in  particular  the 
item  of  lumber.  The  fanner’s  share  of 
these  enhanced  tariff  prices  are  passed  on 
to  him  in  the  form  of  higher  ocean  freight 
rates.  The  Fordney  high  tariff  is  simply 
a  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  farmers 
to  the  manufacturers  by  making  their 
prices  higher  than  those  of  the  farmer. 
No  farmer,  save  as  to  certain  minor 
specialties,  ever  grew  rich  through  tariff 
protection,  but  it  turns  out  an  annual  crop 
of  wealthy  manufacturers. 

Tariff  Restricts  Trade 

How  is  the  farmer’s  export  and  trade 
situation  injured  by  high  tariffs?  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  theory  of  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  is  that  producers  must  be  content 
with  the  home  market,  and  if  they  are 
unlucky  enough  to  have  surpluses  on  hand 
it  is,  their  misfortune.  Tariffs  then  be¬ 
come  helpless  to  aid.  This  is  not  all  nor 
the  worst.  No  American  industry  which 
produces  substantial  surpluses  which  must 
be  shipped  and  sold  abroad  in  competition 
with  similar  surpluses  from  other  countries 
derives  any  advantage  at  home  even  from 
mountain-high  tariffs,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  its  domestic  price  levels  are  chiefly 
governed  by  the  world  prices  received  for 
its  surplus. 

Protected  industry  welcomes  these  lower 
domestic  prices  for  farm  products  and  with 
some  chestiness  warns  the  farmer  that  he 
is  dependent  on  domestic  industry  for  such 
prosperity  as  he  enjoys.  The  true  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  are  that  agriculture  is  still 
the  basis  of  sound  prosperity  in  this 
country.  People  first  of  all  must  eat.  Of 
what  advantage  is  any  home  or  other  mar¬ 
ket  that  pays  the  farmer  less  than  living 
prices?  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  any  appreciable  invasion  with  staple 
food  products  of  our  home  market,  tariffs 
hr  no  tariffs. 

The  American  farmer  has  undoubtedly 
contrasted  the  experience  of  agriculture 
with  that  of  tariff  protected  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years,  and  if  so,  he  can¬ 
not  fail  to  discover  an  irreconcilable  con¬ 
flict  between  agriculture  and  industry  un¬ 
der  the  existing  tariff  and  related  eco¬ 
nomic  policies.  The  experience  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  respect  to  both  home  and  for¬ 
eign  markets  spells  disaster  unless  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  our  tariff  and  trade  pol¬ 
icies  are  promptly  made.  Protected  indus¬ 
try  will  never  agree  for  farm  prices  to  be 
raised  by  artificial  means,  such  as  it  it¬ 
self  enjoys,  because  of  the  fear  of  higher 


living  costs  in  the  industrial  localities. 

The  sound  course  would  be  to  lower 
our  tariffs  to  %  moderate  level  so  as  to 
expand  our  foreign  trade  and  extend  and 
develop  our  foreign  markets  for  our  sur¬ 
pluses  in  all  lines.  Our  exports  today 
should  be  $10,000,000,000  instead  of  less 
than  $5,000,000,000.  No  efficient  domestic 
industry  would  be  materially  injured,  but 
helped,  by  the  adoption  of  this  sound  pol¬ 
icy.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand  , would 
be  greatly  benefited.  It,  by  this  time,  is 
clear  that  our  congested  farm  surpluses 
have  greatly  reduced  farm  values. 

In  tills  discussion  minor  agricultural 
specialties  have  not  all  the  time  been  kept 
in  view.  This  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  benefits  agriculture  derives  from  ex¬ 
isting  tariffs.  In  January,  1923,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
tariff  benefited  certain  farmers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $125,000,000,  while  it  injured  farm¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  to  the  extent  of  $426,000,- 
000,  and  the  entire  American  people  to 
the  extent  of  $1,715,000,000.  These  were 
the  minimum  findings  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  were  made  before  the  full 
effects  of  the  Fordney  tariff  had  revealed 
themselves.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  facts 
and  conditions  it  would  be  thoroughly  safe 
to  double  the  figures  of  losses  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  decrease  its 
figures  showing  tariff  benefits. 

Foreign  Competition  Not  Dangerous  to 
Farm  Products 

The  American  farmer  cannot  now  fail  to 
realize  that  he  is  in  no  danger  from  any 
appreciable  competition  in  the  sale  of 
those  farm  products  comprising  near  75 
per  cent,  of  our  national  agricultural  out¬ 
put,  such  as  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  hay, 
and  meat  products.  We  import  at  present 
more  foodstuffs  than  are  exported,  but 
they  coniprise  tea,  coffee,  cane  sugar, 
spices,  cocoa,  and  trophical  fruits,  with 
minor  expectations,  which  we  do  not  pro¬ 
duce.  The  12,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef 
that  filtered  into  this  country  during  1925 
is  pointed  to  by  protectionists  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  scarecrow,  although  the  total  amount 
would  scarcely  supply  one  meal  to  the 
American  people.  Our  total  annual  meat 
production  is  9,404,000,000  pounds. 

American  agriculture,  comprising  32,- 
000,000  people  and  shrunken  capital  of 
$49,344,000,000  must  not  be  submerged 
and  denied  its  rightful  place  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation.  It  must  not 
longer  be  grossly  discriminated  against.  No 
greater  calamity  could  befall  this  great 
country  than  the  collapse  and  decay  of 
agriculture.  The  loss  to  the  nation  of  the 
sturdy  citizenship  bred  and  reared  on  the 
farm  would  be  irreparable.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  should  insist  that  as  the 
nation  becomes  economically  independent 
it  should  correspondingly  throw  off  all 
artificial  restrictions  and  restraints  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce.  This  policy  would 
require  the  divorce  of  the  tariff  protected 
manufacturers  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  now  dominate. 


Price  for  Ear  Corn 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  you  con¬ 
sider  a  fair  price  per  ton  for  ear  corn — 
about  one. quarter  of  it  soft  corn — to  be 
ground  into  corncob  meal  for  dairy  ration. 
This  is  a  “Dent"  corn.  Our  location  Is  In 
the  southeast  corner  of  Dutchess  County, 
about  65  miles  from  New  York  City. — * 
J.  A.  Ft.,  New  York. 

have  looked  up  the  price  of  com  and 
find  that  it  is  about  90  cents  a.  bushel 
for  good  corn  and  will  cost  about  10  cents 
a  bushel  for  grinding.  Therefore  corn 
meal  from  good  shelled  com  would  be 
worth,  ground,  about  $1.00  a  bushel,  there- 
fore,_it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  could  get 
ear  com  at  the  rate  of  80  to  90  cents  for  a 
bushel  of  70  pounds,  that  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  it.  Figuring  the  ear  com  at  70 
pounds  a  bushel  there  would  be  about 
a8j4  bushels  to  the  ton.  At  90  cents  this 
would  be,  at  the  rate  of  $25.64  a  ton  for 
ear  corn.  This  is  as  close  as  I  can  figure 
it  for  you.^— E.  S.  Savage. 
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TIHOCK  TOtUffiM 


Take  a  knife  and  shave 
a  piece  of  LEADCLAD 
wire.  Note  how  thick  the 
pure  lead  jacket  is.  You 
can’t  scrape  all  the  lead 
off,  even  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Bend,  twist  and 
hammer  a  "  piece.  Note 
that  it  can  be  completely 
flattened  without  chipping, 
cracking  or  peeling  the  pro¬ 
tecting  lead  jacket. 


farmers  everywhere  have  been  buying  and 
paying  extra  for  fencing  of  a  heavier  gauge 
than  is  actually  necessary. 

In  galvanized  fence,  heavy  wire  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  of  the  short  life  of  galvanized 
coating  which  soon  wears  off  and  permits  rust 
to  attack  the  wire.  The  heavier  the  wire,  of 
course,  the  longer  It  will  take  rust  to  finally 
destroy  It. 

Using  Leafielad  fence,  wire  three  or  four  gauges  lighter  will 
gite  the  same  protection  end  last  many  times  longer. 

Leadclad  wire  is  coated  with  pure  lead,  seven  times  heavier 
than  the  best  galvanized  wire  obtainable.  Changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  frost  or  moisture  does  not  affect  the  lead  coating.  It  will 
not  check,  ehip  or  peel  off. 

Bead  what  Mr.  Pierce  says: 

Canonsbiirg,  Penna.,  March  9,  1926. 
UR.  G.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Mounrfsville,  W.  Va., 

Dear  Sir:  In  spring  of  1920  erected  30  rods  of  your  5 
strand  lead  clad  wire  fence.  It  was  run  through  a  dense 
thicket  where  It  would  be  subject  to  trying  conditions.  On 
examination  this  spring.  I  did  not  find  a  sign  of  rust.  I 
am  confident  that  the  fence  will  last  as  long  as  the  posts. 

At  the  same  time  erected  30  rods  of  galvanized  wire  In 
open  field.  Its  condiUon  is  such  that  it  will  have  to  be 
replaced  at  once.  Yours  truly, 

8.  D.  PIERCE. 

Leadclad  fencing  is  made  in  all  standard  types  for  stock  or 
poultry.  Special  5%  discount  on  club  orders.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Return  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  samples  of 
Leadclad  wire  and  complete  information. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1201  Plainfield  Street  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


THE  FENCE  WITH  THE  JACKET  OF  PURE^AD 


AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO., 

1201  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  samples  and 
information  about  Leadclad  and.  full  details  of 
5%  Club  Offer. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . . 

Town  . . .  State  . . 


crows  went  over  ^ 
and  pulled  up  my 
neighbor’s  corn 


writea  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further,  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,’’  is  what  C.  C.  Mulchmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pull-  4§a 
ed,”  is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  N 
White,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


la  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles, 
squirrels  and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you 
coat  your  seed-corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  to  dry,  and  it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  therefore,  will  not  kill  birds  or  animals,  but  it  WILL  keep 
your  cornfields  free  from  damage  that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if 
you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  In  stock,  then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guaran¬ 
tee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


An.dth.is  useci1 

.to  be  our  best 
\Cor  nf  i  e  IdT—r1 
»\tOO 


Keep  Out 
This  field, 
is  mined. 


Seed  coatedwith  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  adi 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist* 
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This  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
One  farmer  writes  us,  “al¬ 
though  we  did  not  open  the 
Unadilla  for  almost  a  year, 
cur  silage  was  in  perfect 
condition.” 

There  is  no  waste — no  mouldy 
silage — no  oozing  out  of  valuable 
juices,  for  the  Unadilla  doors  are 
so  made  (of  wood  least  affected  by 
moisture)  that  they  are  air  tight, 
frost  repellant,  strong  and  durable. 
They  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
suring  good,  palatable,  succulent* 
and  productive  silage. 

Safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
moderately  pr:ced,  the  Unadilla 
can  solve  your  silo  problems  as  it 
has  those  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers. 

Write  today  for  our  big 
catalog.  It’s  well  worth  your 
while.  Ask  too,  about  our 
special  discount  oo  early 
cash  orders. 

Our  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats  are  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  and  sturdily  built. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EttsyMilhit^ 

How  much  easier— and  pleasanter —  1 
to  milk  cows  that  have  perfect  udders  , 
and  teats,  soft,  silky,  pliable.  No  nervous  . 
twitching,  no  kicking  or  holding  bade  of 
the  milk. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Bag  Balm  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  guardian  of  the  udder  and  teats. 

For  quickly  healing  6ores,  chaps,  cuts,  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc. ,  it  has 
no  equal.  In  the  most  stubborn  burta  the  first 
application  starts  quick  relief. 

Bag  B  aim  is  sanitary,  pleasant  to  use  and  does 
not  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  can  of  this 
wonderful  penetrating  ointment  only  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  If  you 
have  trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we  will  send 
\  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  K  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Comfltto* 

or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  ruait 

Tb«  Newton  Remedy  Oa» 
Toledo.  Ohio* 


What  Do  We  Mean  by  a  Good  Living 


(Continued 

cate  our  children  and  to  maintain  our 
churches  and  in  spite  of  relatively  high¬ 
er  taxes,  there  are  many  ordinary  facili¬ 
ties  of  life  with  which  we  often  find  it 
difficult  to  provide  ourselves  e.g.,  librar¬ 
ies  and  art  galleries  or  abundant  running 
water  in  the  house  and  electric  power 
and  equipment.  Tremendous  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  country  in  re¬ 
cent  years  which  are  resulting  in  rapidly 
changing  standards  in  the  country  as 
well  as  accelerated  movement  from 
country  to  city.  Centralized  schools,  im- 
-  (2)  It  is  important  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  that  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
farmers  be  realized  at  once.  Unless 
such  a  standard  is  set  and  an  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  realize  it,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  lower  rather  than  to  raise  it  under 
the  pressure  of  present  adverse  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  as  they  affect  farming. 
Any  lowering  of  standards  unless  soon 
checked  means  a  tendency  toward  a  food 
producing  peasantry,  and  the  placing  of 
American  agriculture  on  a  plane  with 
that  of  Southern  Europe,  China,  India 
and  elsewhere.  The  food  supply  of  the 
world  always  has  been  and  is  yet  for 
the  most  part,  produced  by  farmers  with 
relatively  low  standards  and  many 
American  farmers  are  compelled  to  com¬ 
pete  with  this  low  standard  among  Ital¬ 
ians,  Poles,  Japanese  and  Mexicans  now 
living  here.  Should  the  tariff  wall  be 
lowered  sufficiently  we  would  all  have 
to  compete  with  these  low  standards. 

One  other  angle  of  the  problem  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  times  past, 
it  has  been  the  custom  and  habit  of 
farmers  to  “wait  until  we  can  afford” 
the  things  that  make  for  higher  stand¬ 
ards.  As  a  whole  we  have  been  slow 
to  take  up  the  use  of  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  We  have  worked  hard  long 
hours,  more  especially  have  our  fathers 
and  mothers  slaved  to  pay  the  mort¬ 
gages  on  their  farms  and  to  accumulate 
savings  only  to  find  when  that  day  ar¬ 
rived  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
desire  and  most  of  their  capacity  to  en¬ 
joy  life.  Contrast  the  policy  of  skilled 
labor  which  is  comparable  to  the  operat¬ 
ing  farmer.  Labor  has  set  relatively 
high  standards  for  itself,  organized  and 
fought  for  these  standards;  a  wage  to 
enable  them  to  educate  their  children 
and  provide  their  family  with  comforts 
and  conveniences  in  addition  to  mere 
existence  and  hours  short  enough  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  life.  As  one  writ¬ 
er  has  aptly  put  it,  “While  labor  has 
bought  more  by  producing  less,  the 
farmer  has  bought  less  by  producing 
more.” 

Under  its  policy  labor  has  made  very 
marked  progress  in  this  generation.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  old  policy  which  has  often 
been  glorified  under  the  name  of 
“thrift”,  farmers  while  they  have  made 
much  progress  have  only  brought  their 
industry  to  the  most  critical  point  in  its 
history,  a  place  where  all  must  choose 
between  agricultural  peasantry  with  low 
standards  and  an  organized  business  with 
regulated  production  and  high  standards. 
I  believe  that  we  as  farmers  are  entitled 
to  these  minimum  essentials  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard  of  living  on  farms. 

Public 

r.  Education. — As  good  school  facilities 
for  grade  and  high  school  teachings  as 


r 


Dairymen!  If  Your  Test  Is  Low 

Don’t  Raise  Cain — Raise  Jerseys 

For  immediate  results  add  a  few  Jersey  cows  to  your  herd. 
For  the  future  use  a  good  registered  Jersey  bull. 

Information  on  Jersey  Cattle  or  Jersey  milk  may  be 
obtained  by  writing 

Department  E, 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  324  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
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are  available  in  cities  and  at  reasonable 
costs  (this  means  liberal  state  aid)  ;  good 
available  library  systems;  music  teaching; 
and  certain  manual  and  home  making 
training  facilities. 

2.  Transportation. — Modem  improved 
arterial  highways  with  improved  cross 
and  “feeder  roads,”  with  suitable  and 
adequate  motor  transportation,  which  are 
even  more  important  to  the  farm  than 
to  the  urban  population. 

3.  Religious  Life. — Modem  churches 
and  equipment  for  religious  education  for 
the  young,  together  with  a  type  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  religious  leadership  which  will  be 
stimulating  and  helpful  under  modern 
conditions.  This  means  larger  units  and 
general  church  aid. 

4.  Social  Life  and  Satisfactions. — 
Equal  opportunities  and  facilities  for 
family  life  and  purposeful  association 
with  people  of  the  community  through 
serviceable  social  organizations. 

5.  Communication.  —  Reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  mail  delivery,  telegrams  and  tele¬ 
graph  service  comparable  to  urban  facili¬ 
ties. 

6.  Recreation  —  Reasonably  available 
parks,  drives,  recreation  grounds,  and 
theatres  providing  a  good  class  of  plays, 
as  well  as  moving  pictures. 

Personal 

7.  Running  Water. — Available  in  the 
house  in  sufficient  quantity  for  reasonable 
needs  with  necessary  and  suitable  plumb¬ 
ing. 

8.  Electric  Power. — Available  and  ade¬ 
quate  for  lighting,  pumping  water,  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooking,  operating  irons,  cleaners, 
washers  and  other  household  equipment 
which  reduce  manual  labor  to  a  minimum 
and  increase  comfort  and  convenience. 

9.  Modern  Conveniences.  —  Modern 
housing  including  hardwood  floors,  screen¬ 
ing,  lighting  arrangements  for  labor  sav¬ 
ing  and  convenience,  heating,  cooking,  etc. 
necessary  to  make  life  reasonably  easy 
and  comfortable  for  those  who  work  hard. 

10.  Refrigeration. — Available  icing  to 
preserve  food  in  warm  weather. 

11.  Comforts  and  Facilities. — Such  as 
musical  instruments,  radio,  fireplaces, 
porches,  etc. 

The  Farm 

Because  the  home  and  farm  house¬ 
hold  are  an  essential  part  of  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farms,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  farm  is  vital  to  the  home  and  the 
standard  of  living.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  desirable  standards  can  be 
maintained  on  too  small  a  farm,  on  a 
poor  unproductive  farm,  or  on  an  under¬ 
equipped  or  poorly  financed  farm.  Even 
with  the  larger,  more  productive  and 
more  successful  farms,  size  of  business 
is  more  or  less  of  a  handicap.  A  good, 
well  equipped,  productive  farm  capable 
under  good  management  of  producing 
a  substantial  and  dependable  income 
with  reasonably  good  markets  and  prices 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  living.  With  all  these  facili¬ 
ties  and  conveniences  life  on  farms  will 
still  possess  greater  handicaps  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  in  cities.  The  city  dweller 
will  still  have  public  sewerage,  and  gar¬ 
bage  disposal,  gas  for  cooking,  paved 
streets  and  sidewalks,  street  cars,  door 
delivery  of  food  and  supplies  and  many 
other  facilities  which  the  farmer  will 
not  have.  These  will  in  a  means  be  off¬ 
set  by  a  more  independent  life  in  the 
open  under  conditions  more  conducive 
to  health  and  family  life.  The  better 
class  of  farmers  would  not  exchange 
country  life  for  city  life  if  they  could 
for,  they  love  the  open  country  and  their 
business.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  able  to  afford  all 
those  facilities,  conveniences  and  ser¬ 
viceable  institutions  which  help  to  bring 
the  largest  amount  of  happiness  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  this  life. 


Keep  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  in  your  barn 
—ready  for  emergencies. 
For  42  years  a  reliable  and 
effective  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint, 
Laryngitis,  Thoroughpin, 
Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll 
Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula, 
Grease,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds,  Shoe  Boils. 

Treat  these  ills  with 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
You  can  apply  it  yourself 
easily.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’tscarordiscolor 
hair.  52.00  per  bottle  at  drug 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence -Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 

The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  t* 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  £.  dams  with  high  tat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

t.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  -  I.  ».  J 

Herd  Sires: 

SAUGERTIES  LADDIES  ULTRA  86792.  His  sire  M 

Ultra  May  King  27600  A.  R.  Dam  Is  an  A.  B. 
daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE  20431  A.  R. 

T.  R.  ULTRA  LADDIES  91391.  His  sire  Is  FL0RHAB 
LADDIE  20431  A.  R.  and  his  dam  Is  a  620-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600  A.  R. 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age 
sired  by  these  bulls.  Out  of  cows  with  good  A.  B.  records, 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Hffd 
Accredited. 


OKL  HOLSTEINS  , 

Bull  calf  sired  by  Ormsby  Sensation  out  of  an  untested 
daughter  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad  whose  dam  has  a  ffrat 
calf  3-yr-old  record  of  24  lbs.  Calf  was  born  March, 
1926. 


Heifer  calves  carrying  bloodlines  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad 
and  Ormsby  Sensation  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Montgomery,  ...  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bar  None  Clay  Duchess,  by  Bar  None 
Waterloo,  by  Waterloo  Clay,  by  Cyrus  Clay, 
produced  13,590  lbs.  milk  as  jr.  3  yr.  old. 
She  is  dam  of  Bar  None  Clay  Duke,  jit 
champion  N  Y.  State  Pair,  Brockton,  ana 
International.  Heifers  and  bulls  equally  as 
good  as  above  at  reasonable  prices. 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  farm 

BAR-NONE  RANCH, 

MAURICE  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF 

We  offer  a  nice  roan  calf  bom  Jan.  6,  1926.  A  WJ 
straight,  growthy  calf  of  best  milking  breeding.  Dam  tea 
Record  of  Merit  cow  and  sire  out  tl  a  10,000  _  pound 
dam.  Particulars  sent  on  request.  First  check  for  $100.  wo 
takes  him. 

FL1NTST0NE  FARM  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  CANDE,  MGR. 


Buj  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  Mfe  one-fourth  01 
cost.  100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 

Wire  or  telephone  at  my  *xPense 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  1926 

The  Bootleg  Milk  Situation 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

jnent  to  the  time  of  its  sale,  and  atten-  good  animals  is  not  worrying  about  the 
tion  given  to  the  natural  loss  of  butter-  future. 

fat  in^milk,  as  indicated  above  in  this  Of  COUrse  the  business  is  not  as  profit- 
-  eT'  able  as  it  used  to  be,  an  animal  worth 

It  is  evident  to  any  farmer,  or  any  say  $500,  today  would  have  sold  a  few 
handler  of  milk,  that  the  loss  of  butter-  years  ago  for  several  times  that.  Yet 
terfat  in  handling  milk  did  not  make  the  our  business  does  not  differ  very  much 
difference  in  the  above  figures.  from  many  others. 

We  wrote  the  letter  because  we  have  For  instance,  the  manufacturers  of 
never  been  sure  that  either  the  farmers  automobiles  must  give  at  least  as  much 
or  the  consumers  got  a  fair  deal  in  the  today  for  $1,000,  as  they  gave  for  $2,000 
way  butterfat  in  milk  is  handled  in  the  a  few  years  ago.  We  assume  it  is  the 
city  markets.  This  statement  is  no  re-  same  in  most  any  business — if  so,  why 
flection  on  Dr.  Monaghan,  although  it  worry?  We  shall  probably  never  again 
seems  strange  that  such  a  bad  situation  get  the  sensational  prices  we  used  to 
could  exist  for  two  years  in  the  Depart-  get  for  Holsteinsl  We  do  not  need 
ment  without  being  cleaned  up.  Dur-  them!  But  we  are  convinced  that  right 
ing  the  political  campaign  last  fall,  the  now  good  cattle  are  selling  for  more 
Republican  city  organization  made  money  than  a  short  time  ago  and  we  do 
charges  about  milk  adulteration  in  the  not  doubt  that  they  will  continue  to  go 
city.  Nothing  was  done  about  it  at  the  up. 

time,  because  nearly  everyone  accepted  — * - 

the  statements  as  mere  political  propa-  1Qood  Demand  for  JerSeVS 
ganda.  J 

It  is  evident  that  both  farmers  and  HTHE  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
consumers  have  had  a  grossly  unfair  1  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
deal  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  that  many  dairymen  are  anxious  to  start 
present  Commissioner  of  Health  is  to  with  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  Jerseys, 
be  commended  for  his  determination  to  but  are  unable  to  locate  any  for  sale  in 
stamp  out  this  graft  and  milk  adultera-  their  particular  sections, 
tion/  It  is  stated  that  all  dishonest  in-  They  state  that  as  a  general  rule,  the 
spectors  have  been  discharged  from  the  demand  for  Jerseys  exceeds  the  supply 
Department  and  that  the  District  At-  and  yet  some  breeders  find  it  difficult  to 
torney  is  already  preparing  to  prosecute  sell  their  surplus  stock,  which  points  to  the 
those  who  have  been  guilty.  fact  that  Jersey  breeders  should  take  ad- 

The  matter  should  not  stop,  however,  vantage  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Jer- 
tmtil  the  authorities  have  gone  to  the  seys  by  keeping  prospective  buyers  in¬ 
bottom  of  the  situation  not  only  to  pun-  formed,  as  to  where  Jersey  breeders  may 
Jsh  those  who  have  been  guilty,  but  to  be  obtained. 

take  adequate  steps  to  see  that  such  According  to  their  statement  t  e  Jer- 
conditions  in  milk  marketing  cannot  oc-  sey.  breed  has  the  second  largest  number 
tur  acain  „  of  individuals  in  the  country  and  yet  the 

*  *  *  amount  of  advertising  on  Jersey  cattle  has 

Since  the  above  story  was  written,  Harry  been  rather  small.  Placing  the  advantages 
Danziger,  who  has  been  out  on  $io,oco  °f  “y  breed  before  the  public  continu- 
bail  has  been  indicted  on  a  charge  of  ex--  ously  is  what,  brings  results.  The  same 
torting  $7,000  from  milk  dealers  on  March  principle  applies  to  the  advertising  and 
17,  and  it  has  been  learned  that  District  use  °f  Jersey  milk. 

Attorney  Newcombe  has  enough  evidence 


In  corroboration  of  Danziger’s  confession- 
to  warrant  the  indictment  of  some  one 
**higher  up”  in  the  former  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Health. 
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OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 
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Purebred  Prices  Will  Rise 

By  J.  F.  Perry 

Herd  Superintendent — Middleton  Farms 

\VE  would  not  flatt“  OUTrTSel1/es  th*t  mendng  AprTr28th,‘  1925?  20,017~ lbs/of 


Ruth  B,  a  Milking  Shorthorn  cow 
owned,  by  Slarquart  Brothers,  Milton 
Junction,  Wisconsin,  has  broken  the 
United  States  records  for  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  production.  On  March  17th  she 
had  to  her  credit  from  a  record  com- 


our  opinion  on  the  Holstein  in-  milk  and  893  lbs  of  butterfat.  She  will 
dustry  would  be  of  interest  to  anyone  her  record  April  27th,  1926, 

who  does  not  know  us,  and  perhaps,,  to  with  dose  to  1>000  lbs.  of  butterfat.  She 
very  few  of  our  friends;  yet  if  you  think  ^  a  daughter  of  Queenston  Duke,  that 
k  will  benefit  anyone,  here  it  is.  was  d  champion  at  the  1917,  1918, 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  some  and  1919  Internati0nal  Live  Stock  Ex- 
dairymen.  that  regardless  of  the  slump  position<  she  was  bred  by  D  P."Mar- 
the  dairy  business  th*  good  Holstein  and  wins  a  silver  cup  for  the  first 


has  continued  to  make  a  little  money 


20,000  lbs.  United  States  Milking 


for  her  breeder,  and  that  all  through  Shorthorn  cow>  offered  hy  H.  E.  Tener, 
this  slump  in  the  business  the  real  good  president  of  ^  American  Shorthorn 
animals  have  nearly  always  brought  a  Breeders>  Association, 
pretty  good  price  when  sold!  *  *  * 

The  reason  is  quite  apparent  to  any-  _  .  1  ,  , 

one  familiar  with  Holsteins.  Every  Bar-None  Oay  Datchess  owntd  by 
eood  breeder  will  hang  on  to  his  good  Bar-None  Ranch,  Berta  New  York 

ones  as  long  as  possible.  He  knows  MaI.ch  19,h.*  reco.rJ  °f 

there  is  not  an  over  production  of  good  U, 242  lbs.  of  milk  «  a  ,un.or  three- 
cattle.  “and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  eyer  year-old,  makmg  a  New  York  State  rec- 

will  hel”  Therefore,  the  breeder  of  "4  'or  >amorr,  three-year-old  M.lkmg 

01 — -  Bar-None  Clay  Dutchess 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 

FOR  SALE 
J1.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  an^  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
.L.  BEYER, 

$3  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 

USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

hate  (or  sab  from  time  to  Ujm  boll  ealrat  bM 
iAruuitf  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Quernsty— ] 

""V — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

is  «M  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Wtl  University,  Ithaca,  *tm  Ysei 


Shorthorn*, 
was  bred  by  Bar-None  Ranch,  and  » 
sired  by  Bar-None  Waterloo,  a  son  of 
Waterloo  Clay,  that  is  by  Cyrus  Clay. 

*  *  * 

Thirty-five  Pennsylvania  association* 
tested  13,035  cows  during  January,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  exten¬ 
sion  service  announces.  Coventry  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chester  county  led  witth  572 
cows  tested.  Central  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  567,  and  the  Warren-Elk  gronp 
third  with  555  cows.  The  Carbon-Le- 
high  association  had  100  of  the  1864 
cows  producing  40  or  more  pounds  of 
butterfat,  with  the  West  Chester  asso¬ 
ciation  ranking  second,  and  the-  Alle¬ 
gany  association  in  third  place. 
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Healthy  Cow 


Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other - 
niise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $225 

100  lb. Drum  8.00 

1000  lbs.  75.00 
2000  lb*.  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  Far 
South 


Make  Your  Cows 

Pay  Bigger  Profits 

If  you  have  six  or  more  cows  and  are  milking 
by  hand— -the  Empire  Milking  Machine  will 
save  you  money.  It  helps  do  away  with  the 
hired  man  and  puts  his  wages  of  $60  to  $80 
a  month  and  what  it  costs  to  feed  him  right 
in  your  own  pocket. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  The  Empire  Milker  produces 
milk  with  a  lower  bacterial  count— cleaner 
milk.  In  many  cases  it  increases  the  lactation 
period  of  the  cows.  It’s  a  simple  thing  to  han¬ 
dle,  too.  A  10-year-old  hoy  can  operate  it. 

Write  today  for  my  booklet  "How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits" 
and  let  me  explain  the  New  Deferred  Payment  Plan  shat  lets 
the  Empire  pay  for  itself  while  saving  money  for  yon. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
710Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE 

Milking  Machine 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


To  bsnsflt  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

MI  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


Other  Empire  Farm 
Machinery 

Empire  Water  Systems 
B.  B.  Marvel  Cream 
Separators 


«0  (10) 


American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  1926 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 
w\  'HE  following  are  the  April  prices 


for  milk  testing  3 %  in  the  basic  zone 


iff  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 
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°  0 
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1 

Fluid  Milk  . 

$2.85 

$2.70 

2 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

2.00 

2.30 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

.  1.83 

2  B 

Ice  Cream  . 

2  C 

Soft  Cheese  . 

3 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

1.90 

3  A 

Evap.  and 
cond.  milk  . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

S  6 

Milk  Powder  ... 

.  2.00 

1.95 

3  C 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

.  2.00 

4 

Butter  and 
American  cheese 

.  .  BclG 

ed  on 

New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 
The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

$58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Established  1898 

EGGS  WANTED 

—BY- 

IDEAL  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 

17  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City 

1.  PROMPT  RETURNS  Ref. :  This  Paper 
*.  HONEST  PRICES  Franklin  Nat.  Bank 

3.  “IDEAL”  SERVICE  Your  Bank 

Licensed  &  Bonded 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


17  „„„  Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 

t-'SSSj  producers  in  your  territory  bring 

(—a  Tery  attr;i.Ctive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  t  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  In  protecting  your  ideas.  _  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
“Record  of  Invention’’  form-  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Prompt,  careful, 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,’’  and 
efficient  sendee.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Regis-  “ 
tcred  Patent  Attorney,  Dept.  73-Ej  Security  Bank  Building, 
(directly  across  street  from  Patent  office)  Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer 
euees.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FAKXvJB  FOR  BALE 


Equipped  112  Acre  Dairy  Farm 
Only  $3500;  With  $5000  House 

And  barn;  convenient  good  village  k  markets;  crops  of 
200  bu.  potatoes,  40  bu,  oats,  2  tons  hay  per  acre; 
60  acres  cultivation,  spring-watered  pasture,  wire  fences, 
est.  $4000  worth  wood,  50,000  ft.  timber,  variety  fruit; 
good  8  -room  house,  view  for  miles,  80 -ft.  hip-roofe.d  base¬ 
ment  barn.  Will  include  horses,  poultry,  furniture,  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools  for  quick  sale  at  $3500,  part- cash.  De¬ 
tails  pg.  42  big  Spring  catalog  farm  bargains.  Free. 
STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Modern  Money-Making  Farm 
26  Cows,  3  Horses 

tot  of  young  stock,  hens,  turkeys,  long  Ust  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  wagons,  carts,  harnesses,  engine,  modern  maple 
sugar  outfit,  bay,  straw  &  fodder  included  with  169-acre 
farm,  by  owner  who  has  lived  here  for  50  years.  Personal 
properly  worth  thousands  of  dollars;  bldgs,  worth  price 
asked  for  aU,  2-story  8-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  Spring  water,  also  make  big  fish  pond;  72-ft.  barn 
and  extra  good  bldgs.,  wood  will  pay  for  farm.  Income  last 
year  $4075,  price  for  all  only  $9000,  easy  terms.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime.  Don’t  delay — see  It  today.  A.  W. 
REDMOND,  Arkvilie,  N.  Y. 


sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

League  Announces  March  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  prices  for  March. 

Gross  .  2.29 

Expenses  . 07 

Net  Pool  .  2.22 

Certificates  . 10 


Net  Cash  price  to  farmers  .  2.12 

The  net  pool  price  for  March  1925  was 
$2.28.  No  certificates  of  indebtedness  were 
declared  at  that  time. 

Sheffield  Producers  March  Price 

The  Sheffield  Farms  has  announced  that 
the  net  weighted  price  to  farmers  for  March 
is  $2.41%,  according  to  C.  W.  Halliday, 
secretary  of  the  organization.  The  average 
weighted  price  for  March  1925  was  2.57 %. 

BUTTER  MARKET  WEAKENS 

CREAMERY  April  13 

SALTED  April  13  April  6  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .39%-40  41%-42%  44%-45 

Extra  (92  sc)  -39  41%-41Va  44  - 

84-91  score  .  .3614-353%  38  -41  38  -  4314 

Lower  G’d's  36  -3614  -3714  3514-3714 

The  butter  market  was  unable  to  hold 
the  position  we  reported  last  week.  Ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  supplies  of  good  butter 
with  an  attending  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  buyers  and  sellers  as  well, 
have  forced  the  market  to  new  low  lev¬ 
els  for  the  year.  The  week  ending  April 
10th  closed  very  unsatisfactorily.  The 
receipts  of  that  week  had  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  15%  which  perhaps  is  the 
best  explanation  of  the  lack  of  stability 
to  the  market  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
cline. 

Speculative  interest  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  lacking.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate 
therefore  the  critical  condition  the  but¬ 
ter  market  is  in.  The  worst  feature  of 
all  is  the  lack  of  confidence  in  practically 
all  quarters. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  speculators 
may  be  holding  off  may  be  because  of 
the  fact  that  cold  storage  holdings  on 
April  9th  were  over  3,000,000  pounds 
heavier  in  the  four  largest  cities  than 
they  were  on  the  same  day  a  year  ago. 

CHEESE  MARKET  EASIER 

STATE  April  13 

FLATS  April  13  April  6  1925 

Fresh  fancy  -21  -21  23  -24 

Fresh  av’ge  ....  -20  -20 

Held  fancy  . 26-28  27-29  26  "26/4 

Held  av'ge  . 25-25%  26-27  25  -25/2 

The  cheese  market  has  developed  con¬ 
siderable  weakness  since  our  last  report. 
Although  prices  have  not  materially 
changed  on  fresh  State  whole  milk  flats, 
it  looks  as  though  we  will  see  conces¬ 
sions  before  our  next  report.  New  York 
State  is  offering  cheese  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  quite  freely.  _  Buyers  have  not 
been  showing  any  inclination  to  take 
hold.  This  combinationjindicates  a  de¬ 
veloping  weakpess.  Reports  state  that 
there  is  more  cheese  being  made  in  the 
East  this  year  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 

NEARBY  EGGS  EASIER 


NEARBY 
WHITE 

Selected  Extras 
Av’ge  Extras  .. 

Extra  Firsts  - 32 

Firsts  . 31 

Gathered  . 30 

Pullets  . 31 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 34 


April  13 

35J4-37 
34  -35 

-33% 

-3114 
-3314 


April  6 
37-38 
35-36 
33-34 
32- 

30- 34 

31- 


April  13 
1925 
37  -38 

35  *-36 
3314-34 
32  -33 

30  -84 


-36  84-36  33'/2-35 


Heavy  supplies  which  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lower  prices  in  the  butter 
and  cheese  market  have  also  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  easier  prices  in  the  nearby 
egg  market.  First  hand  receivers  have 
been  reluctant  to  store  these  goods  and 
have  consequently  granted  concessions 
in  order  to  avoid  heavy  accumulations. 
Demand  has  been  holding  up  fairly  well. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Pacific 
Coast  stocks  have  been  somewhat 
short,  we  would  doubtless  see  a  much 
lower  market.  The  chain  stores  have 
been  working  on  nearby  eggs  in  view 
of  this  shortage  of  Pacific  Coast  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  storage  market  has  been  showing 
some  action  of  late.  First  hand  receiv¬ 
ers  have  been  reluctant  to  put  heaVy 
stocks  of  goods  away  at  current  prices. 


Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  above  a  safe  level  for  the 
long  storage  deal.  Some  receivers  are 
doing  no  storing,  turning  receipts  over 
immediately  at  a  slight  margin  in  order 
to  keep  their  floors  clear.  Every  one 
apparently  is  leary  of  any  accumulations. 
Consequently  a  free  selling  policy  has 
been  generally  maintained  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Lots  of  stock  that  has  been  going 
into  the  warehouses  have  been  so  stored 
simply  to  avoid  the  loss  that  immediate 
sale  would  entail  due  to  the  fact  that 
country  costs  have  been  generally 
above  the  New  York  City  market. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  ol 
the  market  during  the  past  week  has 
been  the  relatively  strong  position  of 
fancy  nearby  brown  eggs.  They  have 
held  up  to  previous  quotations  and  on 
the  13th  were  about  on  par  with  fancy 
whites. 

LIVE  FOWLS  HIGHER 

FOWLS  April  13 

April  13  April  6  1925 

Colored  . 35-37  30-32  -32 

Leghorn  . 33-36  29-30  29-31 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 50-55  55-60  60-65 

Leghorn  . ...40-45  45-50  55-60 

The  live  poultry  market  has  develop¬ 
ed  a  very  decided  firmness  since  our  • 
last  report,  particularly  for  light  fowls, 
Receipts  have  been  more  limited  and 
this  has  given  the  previously  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  an  opportunity  to  work  off.  Local 
slaughter  houses  cleared  the  accumula¬ 
tions  reported  last  week  and  the  de¬ 
mand  reacted  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  market  about  the  9th.  The  firmness 
in  the  market  constantly  developed 
especially  on  light  fowls  so  that  by  the 
13th  the  market  had  advanced  a  full  5c 
over  the  previous  week. 

Freight  receipts  have  been  propor¬ 
tionately  light  and  with  the  firmness 
developing  in  the  consumptive  demand, 
it  is  natural  that  values  would  turn  up¬ 
ward.  The  light  freight  receipts  have 
reacted  on  the  express  market  and 
where  stock  has  been  well  finished  and 
fancy,  express  fowls  have  been  working 
out  a  cent  above  the  freight  market  and 
in  a  small  way  some  stock  have  sold  as 
high  as  37c.  The  general  average  of 
the  market  is  about  36c.  .  The  broiler 
market  is  still  firm  although  values  are 
not  quite  up  to  previous  marks.  Ply-  . 
mouth  Rocks  have  got  to  be  fancy  to 
bring  60c,  the  general  run  of  Rocks 
selling  at  55c.  Lower  prices  have  not 
been  due  to  the  supply  and  demand  so 
much  as  to  the  general  poor  run  of 
broilers  that  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  receipts. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

FUTURES  Last 

April  13  April  6  Year 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . 1.6334  1.57%  1.60% 

Corn  . 73%  .71%  1-09% 

Oats  . 42  .413%  .41% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York ) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  ...1.93%  1.87%  2.00% 

Corn  No.  2  Yel . 90%  .88%.  1.30% 

Oats  No.  2  . . 53  .51%  *53% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo ) 


April  11 
April  10  April  3  1925 


Grd.  Oats  . 

.29.50 

28.50 

36.00 

Sp'g  Bran  . . . 

.28.50 

27.50 

25.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

.30.30 

30.00 

31.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.28.50 

27.50 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

34.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.31.50 

31.00 

33.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.34.50 

34.50 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.28.25 

28.25 

40.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

28.25 

40.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.30.00 

29.50 

46.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.35.50 

35.50 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.45.50 

45.50 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.35.00 

34.00 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.37.50 

86.50 

42.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.39.50 

38.50 

44.50 

Oil  Meal  . 

.48.50 

45.00 

38.00 

The  above  feed  quotations  are  furnished  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  ef  Farms  and 
Markets. 

POTATOES  CONTINUE  HIGHER 

The  old  potato  deal  continues  to  gain 
strength  as  the  days  pass  and  the  whole 
market  have  moved  upward.  States  in 
bulk  are  bringing  from  $10.50  to  $10.75 
per  180  pounds  with  sacked  goods  from 
$8.75  to  $9.00  per  150  pounds.  Maines 
and  Long  Islands  have  hit  $12  per  180- 
pounds  in  bulk,  although  Maines  have 
got  to  show  extreme  quality  to  bring 
this  price.  They  are  generally  25c  to 
50c  below  the  Long  Island  market.  As 
prices  move  upward  a  little  more  stock 
seems  to  be  available. 

Prices  are  higher  now  than  they  hare 
been  in  the  last  six  years.  A  year  ago 


at  this  time  Maines  in  150-pound  sacks 
were  selling  at  anywhere  from  $1.80  to 
$2.25.  Of  course,  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  high  prices  this  year  are  the  ev- 
tremely  short  late  crop  and  the  lateness 
of  the  early  crop  which  permits  the  off} 
crop  potatoes  to  clean  up  at  high  prices 
before  the  new  arrivals  from  Florida 
are  offered  in  competition. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

The  hay  market  has  recovered  slightly 
from  the  unsatisfactory  condition  it 
found  itself  over  a  week  ago.  Real 
choice  hay  brought  as  much  as  $27  on 
the  13th  but  as  is  usually  the  case  there 
was  little  or  no  stock  of  this  quality  to 
be  had.  Most  of  the  arrivals  were  aver¬ 
age.  Undergrades  are  moving  very 
slowly.  No.  2  timothy  reached  $24  and 
$25  with  other  grades  selling  down  to 
$11  for  sample  stocks.  Light  clover  sold 
anywhere  from  $19  to  $25  depending  on 
grade.  Alfalfa  continues  to  hold  to  $27 
to  $28  for  No.  1  stock. 

BEANS’TREND  LOWER 

The  very  unsatisfactory  condition  that 
exists  in  the  bean  market  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  but  seems  to  be  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  worse.  Trade  is  absolutely 
lifeless.  What  buying  there  is  is  of  very 
small  proportions  and  the  general  tone 
of  easiness  prevails  throughout.  the 
demand  is  very  sluggish  and  price  con¬ 
cessions  are  frequently  made  to  induce 
buying.  Red  kidneys  have  gone  to 
$8.75  as  a  top  price  with  other  grades 
ranging  down  to  $8.25.  White  kidneys 
range  from  $6.50  to  $7.50,  marrows 
$7.25  to  $8,  peas  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  turned  slight¬ 
ly  easier  and  quotations  are  slightly 
lower  than  they  were  a  week  or  so  ago. 
Live  calves  have  to  be  extremely  fine 
to  bring  $14.50.  The  general  run  of  the 
receipts,  which  have  been  limited  of 
late,  vary  from  $8.50  for  Common  up 
to  $13.50  for  fairly  good  stock. 

Live  steers  and  bulls  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  fairly  active  demand  in  a  steady 
market.  Steers  have  been  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  $8  to  $10  for  good  to  prime 
stuff  with  a  few  choice  head  moving  out 
at  a  slight  premium.  Bulls  have  gener¬ 
ally  sold  anywhere  from  $5  to  $6.50  with 
a  few  choice  reaching  $6.65.  Common 
light  stock  has  sold  on  to  $4.  Hogs 
have  been  meeting  a  good  demand. 
Yorkers  averaging  from  100  to »  1MJ 
pounds  have  been  selling  up  to  $14. W 
for  real  nice  head.  Stock  up  to  200 
pounds  have  been  bringing  proportion¬ 
ately  lower  prices  with  roughs  selling 
around  $10  to  $11. 

New  York  Looks  Good 
To  This  Dairyman 

( Continued  from  page  5) 
their  farms  more  than  the  northern  farm¬ 
er,  practically  becayse  they  are  one  crop 
farmers.  When  you  get  away  from  the 
dairy  cow  you  are  getting  away  from 
prosperity  every  time.  There  are  southern 
cities,  to  my  observation,  that  are  unde¬ 
veloped  milk  markets,  and  if  we  only  had 
a  good  air  tight  organization,  I  mean  all 
the  dairymen  not  half  of  them,  so  we 
could  develop  those  southern  markets,  we 
wouldn’t  be  troubled  with  that  surplus.  I 
wish  every  dairy  farmer  or  even  one  of 
every  community  of  New  York  State* 
would  take  a  trip  four  hundred  miles  from 
this  New  York  Milk  shed,  south,  I’ll  bet 
his  farm  would  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  it  ever  was  before.  On  our  whole 
trip,  we  did  not  see  anything  near  equal 
to  the  New  York  State  Valley  farm. 

When  we  came  back  we  came  up  the 
Delaware  river  and  passed  Valley  Forge. 
What  I  am  thinking  is  what  kind  of  * 
United  States  we  would  have  if,  when 
Washington  came  to  the  river,  he  said  it 
couldn't  be  crossed,  but  Washington  was 
not  that  kind  of  a  man,  he  crossed  the 
Delaware  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
get  our  ranks  together  and  when  we  have 
such  papers  as  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  other  good  agricultural  leaders, 
working  for  agriculture,  I  think  the  time 
is  near  when  we  aje  going  somewhere— 
Wm.  C.  L.,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  1926 


News  from  Among  the  Farmers 


(11)  46J 


First  Meeting  ot 

/“\N  Tuesday  evening  April  13,  just  as 
the  first  streams  of  milk  began  to 
clatter  in  the  pails  on  a  hundred  thousand 
farms  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  eleven 
tired  men  left  a  conference  room  in  the 
Hotel  Ten  Eyck  at  Albany  after  a  seven- 
hour  session — the  first  meeting  of  the  so- 
called  Milk  Producers  Prograpi  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Present  at  this  conference  were  only  the 
members  of  the  committee;  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  i'-lbany,  president  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  chairman;  for 
the  independent  producers,  F.  W.  Bauder, 
of  the  Ft.  Plain  Milk  Company,  Ft.  Plain, 
and  F.  C.  Pickney,  Onondaga  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Syracuse;  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  G.  W. 
Slocum  and  J.  D.  Miller  of  New  York; 
for  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  C.  F.  Boshart,  Lowville,  and  C.  W.  ■ 
Halliday,  North  Chatham;  for  the  Non- 
Poolers  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Wm.  S.  Rhodes,  Little  Falls  and 
R.  C.  Baldwin,  DeRuyter;  for  Eastern 
States  Milk  Producers  Association,  Inc., 
M.  B.  Garlock,  Utica,  an  Roscoe  Sargent, 
Sandy  Creek.  Charles  Taylor  of  Ithaca 
was  named  secretary. 

The  discussion  hinged  on  these  ques¬ 
tions:  Shall  the  proposed  organization  be 
a  new  association  of  all  producers  or  a 
federation  of  existing  agencies?  How  can 
it  function,  legally,  to  reduce  waste  in 
milk  distribution;  to  eliminate  excessive 
competition  among  the  dairymen  of  this 
milk  shed;  and  to  hold  the  New  York 
City  market?  Can  or  should  it  so  func¬ 
tion  that  an  equalized  price  will  be  paid 
to  all  producers?  How  shall  it  be 
financed  ? 

While  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
agreed  that  unification  of  the  producers 
is  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary  to  the 
best  returns,  they  were  divided  in  opinion 
on  its  accomplishment,  some  members 
favoring  a  conference  board  of  existing 
©rganizations  and  others  a  single  pro¬ 
ducers  organization. 

John  D.  Miller  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  an  agency  whereby  each  producer 


Milk  Committee  Is  Marked  by  Tolerance 


A  LIFETIME 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  puie  Iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Out  B 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof,  f 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  ’ 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

tearican  Iron  Rcofina  Co. 24, Middle. own, 


PURE 


FEEDING  PIGS 

PlfiS  FOR  QAI  F  Size*  quality,  breeding  and 
■  lUOrUIVdAlaE.  good  feeding  pigS;  big  type 

•Jock.  Pigs  6  weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 
f**s  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  Will  ship 
“Oni  1  to  100  C.O JD.  Keep  them  a  week  or 
16  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return  pigs  at 
*»T  expense  _  and  get  your  money  back,  or  you 
the  privilege  of  returning  them  from  your 
•pot  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Purebred  pigs, 
Chester  or  Duroc  Sows,  unrelated  Boars,  or  Bar- 
Jf*  pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00. 

50VER  HILL  FARM,  ».  F.  P..  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

£ster  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Icshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A:  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
I?6  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
*6  days,  return  them  at  say  expense  and  your 
■oney  wm  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  No 
•uarge  for  crating.  Guarantee  tafe  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lywa  Stmt,  WriiBrn,  Bass.  Box  149. 

...  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Ceding  pigs  ^ 

•  te  Y  wseks  rid,  $0.50  tadi;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
P-00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  tram  Aseaae,  the 

®  Usm  that  make  food  porter*.  Abo  55  *■«  bred 

»T.50  each. 

.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

"Wn*  era  tee  (applied  free,  wm  ship  any 


would  receive  the  same  price  for  his  milk 
subject  to  grade,  freight,  and  other  dif¬ 
ferentials,  so  it  would  be  immmaterial  to 
a  producer  whether  his  milk  entered  the 
highest  priced  market,  New  York  City — 
or  a  lower  priced  market  such  as  an  up¬ 
state  city. 

“The  ultimate  aim  should  be  one  organ¬ 
ization*  which  can  speak  and  act  for  the 
united  dairymen  of  the  milk  shed,”  said 
Mr.  Miller.  “Working  up  to  that,  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  relief  may  be  afforded  by  a'  con¬ 
ference  board.  If  the  organization  is  a 
bargaining  ag.nt  only,  not  a  merchandising 
agency,  its  financing  would  be  simpler; 
on  the  other  hand  an  organization  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  financed  to  give  farmers 
control  of  enough  plants  to  be  independent 
of  the  dealers  would  not  be  effective. 

Mr.  Slocum  agreed  with  Mr.  Miller  and 
added,  “The  Dairymen’s  League  is  anxious 
that  out  of  these  meetings  will  come  some¬ 
thing  that  will  unite  the  dairymen  of  this 
milk  shed  in  one  single  milk  organization. 
Any  plan  developed  must  be  absolutely 
equitable  to  all  farmers.  Every  drop  of 


to  remedy,  not  ultimately  but  now,”  said 
Mr.  Garlock.  “We  believe  an  association 
made  up  of  existing  agencies  would  exert  a 
harmonizing,  stabilizing  effect  and  would 
produce  the  greatest  good  in  the  shortest 
time  at  the  least  expense.  It  may  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  a  plan  which  would  fully 
measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the  situation 
and  secure  the  support  of  practically  all 
dairymen.” 

Several  Members  Opposed  to  Unified 
Price 

Mr.  Garlock’s  plan  would  not  provide 
for  a  unified  price  to  all  producers  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board ;  only  within  the  mem¬ 
ber  organization  would  the  price  be  the 
same  to  producers.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Halliday,  and  Mr.  Boshart 
were  of  the  same  mind  as  Mr.  Garlock 
concerning  the  unified  price.  Mr. 
Sargent  agreed  with  Mr.  Garlock’s 
plan,  declaring  it  impractical  to  scrap  ex¬ 
isting  organizations,  but  put  forth  the  hope 
that  a  Conference  Board  would  eventually 
lead  to  a  conference  price.  Mr.  Bauder 


Cans  of  “bootleg”  watered  milk  were  confiscated  In  New  York  City  by  Board  of 
Health  Officials.  The  above  picture  was  taken  at  30th  Street  and  10th  Avenue  where 
the  milk  was  poured  Into  the  sewer. 


lets  C.  0.  D.  which  c&abks  yon  to  euailat  pigs  «t 
5®  fapet,  tad  tt  iter  press  wnsatlrfaetory  so  arrival; 

PE 


.  4  By  expense. 

*-  LiX,  206  WMktarfM  St., 
TsL  Web.  1415 


mui,  bass. 


FEEDING  pigs  for  sale 

between  Chester  tad  Berkshire  tad  Yorkshire  tad 
rP*  B*S»,  «  te  f  weeks  rid,  $4.50  *art,  5  Is 
L**1  «M,  |f  each.  AS  good  feeding  pigs.  A be  54  pore 
borrows,  best*  sr  ton,  *  weeks  sM,  $5  etch. 
SAFE  DELIVERY  MARA  IT  EES 
*  for  shipping  crates.  I  *ip  all  pfe  C.  5.  ».  te 

C*  **  •«*•**!,  aad  K  pwa  aoo  wet  waortwr  pigs  at 
keep  Bmk  a  weak,  a*d  ff  wet  ntiafaetary, 
?  4  P>a  at  ay  txpcawi  tad  yeer  auney  wm  be  tetrad. 
MASTER  lbx,  588  Salsa  Stmt,  Vriwra,  Baa.  M.  9006 


milk  within  the  milk  shed  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  guaranteed  a  market  every 
day  of  the  year.  One  single  marketing 
agency  is,  I  believe,  desirable,  but  a  fed¬ 
eration  may  be  a  means  of  arriving  at 
that  single  association.  This  committee 
was  created  by  farmers;  it  must  be  that 
they  feel  the  need  of  this  unification.  Un¬ 
less  we  take  something  back  to  them  they 
will  take  matters  in  their  own  hands. 

Garlock  Wants  Conference  Board 

For  immediate  results  M.  B.  Garlock 
favored  a  milk  producers  conference  board 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  different 
groups  of  producers  in  the  New  York 
milk  zone  which  would  meet  monthly  and 
maintain  an  office  for  service  to  members. 

Such  a  board,  Mr.  Garlock  said,  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  (i)  Determine 
the  proper  basis  for  pricing  milk  and  se¬ 
cure  its  uniform  adoption;  (a)  secure  and 
publish  information  concerning  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  milk  is  produced, 
manufactured,  and  marketed  and  the  value 
of  milk  and  its  products  throughout  the 
country  so  that  the  producer  can  negotiate 
on  even  terms  with  the  organized  buyer 
of  his  products;  (3)  devise  tome  .equitable, 
practical  means  of  disposing  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  ;  (4)  enable  dairymen  to  speak  and 
act  collectively  oa  general,  fundamental 
matters  affecting  the  whole  industry,  such 
M  freight  rates,  tariff,  board  of  health 
regulations,  etc. 

“A  critical  situation  exists  which  the 
farmers  rightly  expect  their  organizations 


and  Mr,  Pinckney  favored  farmer-owned 
plants,  even  though  they  were  rented  to 
dealers,  as  a  measure  of  protection.  All 
members  of  the  committee  favored  the 
sale  of  milk  on  a  classified  plan. 

While  the  opinions  expressed  were  as 
divergent  as  the  organizations  represented, 
one  thought  ran  constantly  through  the 
discussion — that  there  must  be  a  unification 
of  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
and  that  the  committee  had  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  work  out  some  plan  which  would 
at  least  better  present  conditions. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will 
be  on  May  4  at  Albanj. 


WGY  Farm  Program  for 
Apr.  26 

7:00  p.  m. — Weekly  market  and  crop 
summary  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

7.10  p.  m. — Address — “Advantages  of 

Collective  Marketing  of  Wool”,  F. 
E.  Robertson,  manager  New  York 
State  Sheep  Growers  Co-Operative 
Assn. 

7-20  p.  m. — Progress  talk — “Electric 

Refrigeration  in  the  Future”  by  W. 
P.  White,  General  Electric  Co. 

7:25  p.  m. — Address  “How  Electricity 
Can  Make  Farm  Work  Easier,” 
Prof.  B.  B.  Robb,  Dept,  of  Rural 
Engineering,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

7*5  p.  m. — News  Items,  American 

Agriculturist. 
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One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many. years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  Is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  Is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3%.  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers, 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500, 


Utica,  R.  Y. 


Save  Your  Strength 


for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 


H 


*  ALLA  HAN 


G  >• 


«saVE5  HAMD  FORKIN' 
Successfully  Used  4  Years 

FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  in 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years*  . 
Made  in  all  colors  for*a!l  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES; 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Taint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cords  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER,' 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Est.  181* 

..252  {Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  7  My  pr.ccs  are  much  lower 

ibis  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 

%  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

A  A-W  Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
4  S*  catalog  is  a  money  saver. 

A  Minion  Farmers  Save  Money 
\/M  p°fi  Factory-to-Parm,  Freight 
-  *  plan.  You  cun  save  money 

K^ru}-aa  ,ty  ki  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Sendlor  my  Now  tut  Price  catalog  NOW. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 3003,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


in: .  ; 
o\ 

50yrs, 


bPpMPOUND 

FOR 


Bookie) 

Fres  _ _ _ _  _ 

S3. 25  Box  guaranteed,  t  o  give  satisfaction  brj'Vrn  e  v 
beck.  81.10  Box  Eufficient  for  ordinary  < . 
MINERAL  RERSE-S3Y  GO.  451  foyrih  I've ,  P: 


Get  Low  Prices 
oss  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 


Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  laroeet  Berm  Boas  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 


New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  108,  New  Albany,  In*. 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  Seeds 

5  te  4  foot  Apple  Tree  25c.  3  foot  Peach  Tree  20« 

each  postpaid.  Berry  Plants,  Shrubbery,  Grape  Vine*. 
Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  Send  for  1926 
Catalog  ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Bhito 
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Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reduction 


$4.25  for  25 
$8.00  for  50 


UTILITY  MATINGS 

White  Leghorns 
$15  for  100 


$72.50  for  500 
$140.00  for  1000 


$4.75  for  25 
$9.00  for  50 


Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 

$82.50  for  500 
$160.00  for  1000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  8c  per  chick  to  above  prices 


$17.00  for  ’00 


Prices  effective  for  delivery  after  April  5th. 

Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  order, 
check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid.  No 
chicks  sent  C.  0.  D.  No  order  for  less  than  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  special  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FREHCHT0WN,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  M.  Y. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Address  Dept.  10 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO. 

I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For  20  odd  years  I  have 
been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have  gone  out  to  thousands  of 
Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous 
to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated  with  M.  Uhl,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio 
making  the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely  taken  by 
dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  1  have  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL  PUBLIC  an 
opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

For  quick  action  order  from 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on  50 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  . . . $8.50 

Brown  Leghorns,  (Evcrlay)  Buff  Leghorns,  (Heasly)...,  S.50 

Improved  Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, . 9.00 

Thompson  &  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rooks  . 9.00 

Pape  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas  . s.  9.00 

Tompkins  Reds,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Best  Biiff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes  . 9.50 

Very  Best  Light  Brahmas  . 13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 16.00 


this  advertisement  in  perfect 
safety.  Reference:  Duns  or  Brad- 
street,  Farmers  State  Bank. 

Free  Catalog.  If  it  is  QUALITY 
you  want  try  our  Chicks  this 
season  before  it  is  too  late.  Let 
us  know  your  exact  wants  if  you 
do  not  find  it  in  this  price  list. 

I  want  your  business  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  1  will  take 
care  of  you  RIGHT.  1  am  now 
the  only  one  of  the  Uhl  faipily  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery. 
LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BOX  53 


100 

500 

$16.00 

$78.00 

16.00 

78.00 

17.00 

82.00 

17.00 

82.00 

17.00 

82.00 

18.00 

87.00 

18.00 

87.00 

25.00 

120.00 

30.00 

Be  sure  to  address  as  below. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock. of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock's,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO . BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500 

Wli.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh  lird  and  Baft  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes . . .  4.25 

8.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk  Laugshans,  Light  Brahmas .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


8.00  15.00 

8.50  16.00 


72.00 

77.00 

97.00 


'•SINGLE  COMB" 


■White Leghorns  Exclusively 

Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OLrU' •J'  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  April,  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Siicrow  ami  Olive  Briggs  Shorow  ccseessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  ER00K  FARM 
Box  41  ...  Pleasant  Vailcy,  N.  Y. 


13  A  13 V  f  UflPY  £  Hatched  by  the  best  system 
OrisJ  I  COICjn.u  yf  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
White  Racks,  White  Y/yandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  «.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . . $12.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  12.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  . .  14.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  14.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  10.00  “  100 

-Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  Per  100 — Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $H.OO  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

YTi  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg- 

horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

if^TtC  Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.00 

k  x  Eedg _  i5.oo  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  ..  30.00  25.00  23.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  chick.  - 
Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct%c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  sp'ecial  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
four  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

10c— PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS-lOc 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Exclusively 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now 

Quality,  Service  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
POSTAGE  , PREPAID 

PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

100,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

W.  Leghorn*  From  vigorous,  free-rangs  stock 

R.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We 

Barred  P  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W.  Wyandottes  Wealthy  at  time  of  shipment. 

Mixed  Chick. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 
THE  VAH  DU2EB  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sagar  Loaf,  H.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


My  Incubating  Mistakes 

Experience  A.  Sure  But  Costfy  'Teacher 


rT',HEY  would  take  some  telling.  The 
worry  I’ve  had  and  the  mistakes  I've 
made  makes  me  sad  to  think  of. 

I  lay  some  of  the  blame  on  my  first 
hatch.  I  ran  a  fine  incubator  for  a 
farmer’s  wife  and  had  a  splendid  hatch, 
104  chicks  from  135  eggs.  I  was  real 
proud  about  it  and  thought  I  had  mastered 
the  whole  business  of  incubating. 

When  we  started  farming  on  our  own 
account  on  next  door  to  nothing,  there 
was  no  money  of  course  to  spend  for  big 
incubators,  but  when  we  heard  of  a  60 
egg  secondhand  one  going  cheap,  we  got 
it  and  I  was  a  happy  woman. 

There  was  no  instruction  book  with 
this  machine  and  a  new  one  cost  25  cents. 
We  decided  to  save  the  money  for  the 
mortgage.  I  was  sure  I  knew  all  about 
it  besides  I  had  an  old  instruction  book 
of  the  first  machine  I  handled.  I  studied 
it. 

In  the  big  one  the  thermometer  had 
been  hung  well  above  the  eggs  and  as  we 
could  see  no  contraption  for  hanging  the 
thermometer  in  our  new  one,  my  husband 
contrived  to  make  a  wire  one  and  we 
hopefully  set  the  thing  going.  Three 
weeks  passed — not  a  sign  of  a  chipped 
shell.  On  the  23rd  day  I  think  a  few 
feeble  chicks  made  their  belated  appear¬ 
ance,  but  I  don’t  think  more  than  six  lived. 

Thermometer  Must  be  Located  Right 

Well,  it  was  clear  to  us  now  that  we 
had  hung  the  thermometer  too  high  so 
we  tried  again  this  time  putting  the  bulb 
well  down  among  the  eggs.  The  wick  had 
to  be  turned  up  quite  a  bit  higher  to  get 
the  temperature  up  to  103.  This  time  the 
poor  wretched  germs  got  such  a  hustling 
on  they  began  to  appear  on  the  17th  day. 

I  don’t  recollect  just  how  many  of  this 
hatch  lived,  but  certainly  not  many  more 
than  the  first  one. 

Well,  live  and  learn.  At  last  we  had 
found  out  where  to  set  that  blessed  ther¬ 
mometer.  I  believe  we  would  have  had 
to  hatch  the  third  time  had  not  Betty — 
out  two  year  old  hopeful — slipped  in  one 
day  and  began  experimenting  with  the 
screw  of  the  lamp.  When  I  noticed  the 
machine  it  was  blowing  off  and  the  eggs 
nearly  cooked.  This  was  about  the  16th 
day.  I  think  I  wept  as  I  spanked  Betty. 
As  for  hubby  he  was  so  angry  he  had  to 
be  restrained  from  dragging  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  machine  out  to  the  yard  and  chop¬ 
ping  it  up  for  firewood.  I  begged  for 
one  more  chance. 

“Well,”  he  exploded,  “if  there’s  no 
chicks  the  next  time,  I’ll  smash  it  up.”  And 
I  agreed  with  him. 

Adding  Moisture 

Hens  did  all  the  hatching  that  year. 
Next  Spring  I  started  again  and  this  time 
I  did  get  a  50%  hatch  and  I  was  proud 
of  it.  I  had  been  reading  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  I  thought  the  number  of  dead 
chicks  might  be  reduced  if  I  took  one 
woman’s  plan.  She  kept  a  dish  of  water 
in  the  machine  all  the  time  and  on  the 
17th  day  at  noon,  took  out  the  tray, 
covered  the  eggs  with  cotton  cloth  wrung 
out  of  hot  water.  This  was  covered  with 
a  thick  woolen  cloth,  a  double  layer  of 
old  blanket  and  the  eggs  left  thus  for 
10  minutes.  This  was  repeated  every  day 
at  noon  till  4he  chicks  commenced  to  pip. 
I  found  it  a  great  help  in  reducing  the 
number  of  chicks  dead  in  shell. 

Our  next  incubator,  also  secondhand, 
was  a  large  zinc  covered  hot  water  affair. 
It  was  set  on  very  short  legs  so  my  pa¬ 
tient  partner  cut  out  wooden  blocks  for 
it  to  stand  on  so  that  we  could  see  the 
thermometer  without  getting  a  crick  in  the 


neck.  Speaking  of  that  reminds  me,  do 
you  know  what  a  handy  thing  a  hand 
mirror  is  for  throwing  a  ray  of  light  into 
the  egg  chamber?  With  its  help  one  can 
read  the  thermometer  with  ease. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  my  troubles.  W« 
thought  they  were  over  this  time  for  we 
had  the  lesson  of  no  instruction  book  well 
rubbed  in.  The  first  hatch  was  fairly 
decent  but  nothing  to  brag  to  the  neigh* 
bors  about.  The  second  one  was  dread¬ 
ful.  Out  of  240  eggs  we  got  about  30 
poor  chicks.  They  had  come  out  to  the 
day  and  for  a  while  we  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  was  the  matter.  The  machine 
did  not  stand  in  a  very  good  light  '  it 
when  I  was  cleaning  it  out  I  noticed  * 
mouldy  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  cardboard 
lining.  We  began  to  see  where  the  trouble 
was  then.  The  whole  inside  was  damp  and 
mouldy.  We  tore  every  scrap  of  card¬ 
board  out  and  I  scrubbed  and  aired  and 
disinfected  it,  left  it  for  a  week  before 
I  set  it  again  and  got  a  splendid  hatch. 
It  seems  a  strange  material  to  line  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  that  has  to  be  washed  every 
time  it  is  used. 

Cooling  the  Eggs 

During  the  early  years  I  got  several  bad 
scares  by  forgetting  to  put  back  the  eggs 
after  cooling.  When  your  mind  has  a 
hundred  other  things  to  think  and  plan  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  forget  the  eggs  en¬ 
tirely  during  a  whole  forenoon.  After  do¬ 
ing  this  a  number  of  times,  I  made  it  a 
habit  to  work  in  the  bedrooms  beside  then! 
till  they  were  back  in  their  place  again. 

Another  thing  that  worried  me  for  a 
time  was  knowing  what  the  temperature 
was  during  the  time  the  chicks  were  com* 
ing  out.  We  solved  this  by  hanging  the 
thermometer  by  a  cord  fixing  it  on  with 
a  nipper  so  that  the  chicks  couldn’t  knock 
it  down.  I  noticed  that  when  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  the  chickens  had  left  the  egg  trays 
the  temperature  went  down  and  more  heat 
was  needed.  This  gave  the  late  hatchers 
a  better  chance  but  very  late  ones  are 
not  worth  bothering  with.  I  believe  most 
of  them  die  after  a  few  days  so  I’ve 
given  up  fussing  with  them. 

Still  with  all  their  faults,  I  prefer  the 
incubator  to  old  biddy.  It  may  balk  at 
times  but  given  a  fair  chance  it  can  do  iti 
work  and  do  it  at  the  time  we  want  it  and 
we  can  keep  biddy  busily  producing  eggs  all 
the  time. — Mrs.  T.  Thompson. 


The  Setting  Pen 

’  I  ’HERE  are  many  people  who  havt 
I  never  yet  been  perfectly  successful 
with  incubators,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  still  hatch  with  hens,  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  how  we  handle  tb4 
situation  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 
Make  a  nice  dry  pen.  Ours  is  in  thl 
corner  of  our  barn  where  there  ar4 
windows  on  two  sides,  the  other  two  side* 
are  wire  netting.  Around  two  sides  are  a 
row  of  nests,  quite  shallow,  only  deep 
enough  so  the  eggs  will  not  roll  out,  for 
we  find  that  heavy  hens,  like  our  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes  bread  many  eggs  if  the 
nests  are  deep.  A  large  box  filled  with 
coal  ashes  for  a  dust  bath,  a  box  of  graved 
new,  clean  litter  on  the  floor,  a  pail  of 
drinking  water  hung  on  one  side  high 
enough  so  as  not  to  get  dirt  scratched 
in  it,  go  to  make  up  a  pleasant  home  for 
the  setters. 

When  a  lien  becomes  broody,  we  usually 
leave  her  in  the  nest  one  night  with  a 
few  china  eggs  under  her.  The  next  night 
we  move  her  with  the  eggs  into  the  set¬ 
ting  pen,  but  we  never  put  the  good  eggs 
under  her  until  we  are  sure  she  has  bee* 
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bABY  GHICKs 

Hillpot  Chicks  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  money-making  possibilities. 
Easy  to  raise,  quick  maturing  and  heavy 
laying— they  are  certain  money-makers. 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Full  count  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  today  for  my  beautiful  new  book — 
FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Box  29,  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


VirrAvr  VA  Li  er  Cti/Cks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  In¬ 
spected  and  eulled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25 

8.  C.  White  b  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, . .  4. 75 

Broiler  Chicks  .  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

■Ittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


50 

100 

$6.75 

$12.50 

1. 75 

14.50 

8.75 

16.50 

5.50 

10.00 

f  12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
•  LSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  H.  Y. 


BUY  c.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  onr 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  ean 
be  obtained  In  tills  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L 
teds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
t  B.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
nivldl  UunAl  now  booked  for  May  shipments.  The 
Ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$10.00  per  100 

Bheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  12.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  14.00  “  100 

Parks  Socks  and  Owens  Beds .  13.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
•EIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou?Ek°JH 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 
„  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 
8.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
Sheppard’s  Anconas  13c.  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Beds  14e.  Assorted  ehlcks  10c.  No  money 
down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  Free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  B2C 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  Duck- 
™gs  and  Eggs.  18  years  producing  Ducklings  that  Bre 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM, 

...  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Many  make  $10  dally  net  with 
•ffissw  5  aaStsfo  my  trapnestcd  Hoganized  birds. 

ean  yoUL  *'loclis  ot  300  h>  500 
SUsni-uiunrw  do  h-  0r<Jer  eSBs  »nd  ehlcks  BOW. 

Catalog  Free.  Snnnyslde  Paaltry 
ana.  UTILITY  Farn  Box  1030>  Br|ttol.  Vt 


Hamptons  black  leghorn  chicks 

KIND  THAT  LAY.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg- 
g?  ehl*  wlU  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  Into  the 
layer  you  ever  had.  Write  May. 

*■  E-  HAMPTON,  BOX  A. 


PITTSTOWN.  I.  1. 


HICXS,  EGGS — Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
Seds.  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns.  Dtlllty  and  «r- 
®"lU°n  grades.  Catalog  free, 

■JVERuaLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bspt.  4,  Bherdale,  I.  J. 


PA 

V 


0UCKLIN6S  “MS 


|ASGE  STOCK  Bine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Chdn- 

Sf*  wfiJS?8'  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  knr.  eata 

^  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD,  PA. 

CHICK: S  i.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c  Barred  Rocks 

ka  ♦  12e;  Mixed  8e.  Postpaid  delivery 

■j^anwea  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super - 
L  .J”*  *,rc»l*r. 

A  L  STRAWS ER,  Bax  30,  ■tAllsUmllli,  Pa. 


off  and  gone  back  again  by  herself.  How 
do  we  know?  By  feeling  her  crop,  for 
there  is  always  plenty  of  feed  in  the  pen 
so  if  each  hen  got  off  separately  she  -would 
find  feed  to  satisfy  her.  You  will  find 
this  plan  much  more  satisfactory  than 
“taking  the  hens  off  to  feed,”  for  they 
know  best  when  to  get  off  and  how  long 
to  stay  to  cool  the  eggs.  They  may  not 
always  go  back  in  the  same  nest,  but  no 
matter,  so  long  as  all  the  nests  are  covered. 
Only  be  careful  as  they  begin  to  hatch  and 
get  the  ones  who  have  set  the  right  length 
of  time  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  have 
them  set  the  second  time  as  they  get  too 
run  down  in  condition,  even  if  they  are 
well  fed.  Speaking  of  feed,  we  like  to 
give  the  setters  plenty  of  corn  as  it  helps 
to  keep  them  fat  and  they  are  in  good 
shape  to  care  for  little  birds. 

Test  Your  Eggs 

Test  your  eggs,  chicken  eggs  at  ten 
days  and  turkey  eggs  at  eighteen,  some¬ 
times  sooner.  Take  out  all  clears  or  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  and  save  them  to  use  for  feed 
for  the  little  turks  and  chicks.  Some¬ 
times  enough  will  test  out  so  you  can  put 
two  settings  under  one  hen.  Clean  and 
powder  the  nests  each  time  they  are  used, 
putting  in  all  fresh  hay  or  straw.  Powder 
all  hens  once  a  week  while  setting,  but  be 
careful  about  getting  powder  on  eggs.  In 
concluding,  let  me  say,  have  this  pen  where 
you  can  see  it  often  during  the  day,  to 
be  sure  all  eggs  are  kept  covered,  and 
that  no  two  hens  are  on  one  nest  while 
some  nests  have  no  hen.  It  may  be  more 
work  than  an  incubator,  but  if  one  hen 
leaves  the  nest,  it  is  only  one  setting  lost, 
while  if  something  happens  to  the  incu¬ 
bator  all  are  lost.  I  once  had  a  big  ex¬ 
hibitor  say  to  me  when  he  saw  my  half 
grown  chicks,  “They  are  hen  hatched.  I 
can  tell  by  the  looks  of  them.”  I  didn’t 
know  how  he  knew,  but  they  sure  were 
little  “huskies.” — Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater. 


Leghorns  Lead  in  Parmingdale 
Contest 

*HE  leading  teams  of  each  or  the 
prominent  breeds  entered  in  the  New 
York  State  egg  laying  contest  at  Farming- 
dale  for  the  entire  contest  is  as  follows : 
White  Leghorns 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway 

n.  j . : 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y.  . .  972 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass..  951 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst, 

Mass-  * . 859 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  L.  L 

‘N.  Y.  . 2  818 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y..*  797 
White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del.  933 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa.„  806 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va.  .............. 6si 

The  high  pen s  fa:  the  twenty-third 
week  are  as  follow*: 

Barred  Rocks,  Howard  A.  Wells,  62. 
Whjte  Rocks,  W.  J.  Bryan,  Newhouse, 
6a. 

White  Leghorns,  John  Bothler,  Jr„  61. 

R.  L  Reds,  Pinecrest  Orchards,  61. 
During  the  twenty-thud  week  of  the 
Fourth  Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000 
pallets  produoed  <S79  egg*,  a  yield  of 
which  i*  .5%  less  than  last  week’s 
production  and  is  x6%  below  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
The  birds  have  laid  64,844  eggs  to  date; 
this  is  5,100  more  egg*  than  were  kid  dur- 
»g  the  first  twenty-three  weeks  of  the 
*9»5  Contest. 
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Members  advertising  below  are  endorsed  by 
the  Association  and  have  some  of  the  best 
“production  bred”  poultry  and  its  products  ob¬ 
tainable,  for  sale. 

Order  your  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
from  these  members  and  get  quality 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Sec’y 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM  —  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N  Y.  State  Certified  Cockerels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per 
week  after  March  1st.  Certified  Chicks  $300.00  per  thousand.  Grade  A  $200.00  per  thousand. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

J.  T.  K I RKUP— Member  N.Y.S.  Coop.  Certification  Ass’n. — Mattituck,  L.l.  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  THE  WHITNEY  FARM  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Prices  reduced  HALF  after  May  first  on  Breeding  Stoek  and  Hatching  Eggs,  and  after  June  first  on  Chicks 
Certified  Males,  $2.50,  $5.00,  $7.50  and  $10.00  each 
From  Certified  Hens  mated  to  Super  Certified  Males 
_ _  Hatching  Eggs  Da„  0]d  Chi.k 

$10.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000  $20  per  100,  $185  per  1000 

-  „„„  ,  From  Selected  Hens  mated  to  Certified  Males 

$  6.50  per  100,  $50.00  per  1000  *15  per  jqq  $125  per  1000 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  from  one  of  the  largest  flocks  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  i’n  the  State  that 

has  been  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 


St.ckWAEREN  L  TRASK'  PR0P"  almOND.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


Buff 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock 
Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live-  Delivery  Guaranteed 

prices  POstpMd  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

f-  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  -  --  r 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W. 

Orpingtons,  White  Wyandot 


&  Brd.  Bocks,  B.  a  b  B.  C.  Beds. . 


4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

3.00 

6.50 

10.00 

DO.  00 

126.00 

140.00 

145.00 


120.00 

100.00 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO.. 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breed¬ 


ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on: . .  50 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  b  Buff  . .*.'.'.'."$6.75 

Anconas  . 7.25 

B.  1.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . . . !!!  7. 75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . " . ,  9’ 25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . .  18  50 

Assorted  Chicks,  .  6.50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings,  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Box 
ip?  White  Box  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  If  you  wish. 

Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

BIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Prop*,! 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

18.00 

35.00 

11.00 


500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

87.00 

140.00 

52.50 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

170.00 

105.00 


CHS 


IDHIO 

CCREOrrED 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and  leg-banded  by  ex¬ 
perts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would 
produce  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  ou- 
combinatlon  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  ^ 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  FOSTORTA  OHTC 

“LIVE  AND  LAY”  v 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12(z!  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  Hatchery.204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS.^*1 “hASS  m* 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  100 

Bocks,  Beds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  . .  10.00  **  100 

CMcks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran- 
Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertlse- 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  ra  ehlcks. 
effort  Is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis- 
f action  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  ehick  folder.  We  also  do 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Mala 
St,  ilaakeasack,  B.  J.  Phone  1604. 


June,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
980.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
ft.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  tl-00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
D.  W.  GOODLING  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100  50  25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

Buff  and  I/lack  Leghorns  ..  12.00  6.50  3.50 

Barred  Bocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  ....  14.00  7.50  4.00 

8.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds  ....  14.00  7.50  4.00 

B.  C.  Black  Minorcas _  14.00  7.50  4.00 

White  and  S.  L  Wyandottes  16.00  8.50  4.60 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  eulled  flocks. 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Sturdy  Chicks 
Leading 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
9J/2c  up 


Write 

Today 


/  Quality 

f  Chicks 

^  / 

Heavy 

^  / 

Layer* 

Special 

for  early  order* 
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T ll0  Car olinian — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Tamar 


rT1HAT  ball  at  the  State  House,  given  by 
Miles  Brewton  in  honour  of  the  new 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  aras  of  a 
piece  with,  indeed,  almost  an  epitome  of, 
the  ironic  situation  presented  in  those  June 
days  in  Charles  Town.  If  the  spirit  of 
tragedy  gloomed  upon  the  gay  scene,  surely 
the  spirit  of  comedy  was  cheek  by  jowl 
with  it,  agrin. 

Here,  above  smouldering  passions  and 
festering  hates  born  of  man’s  eternal  mis- 
understandings  and  intolerance,  and  pre¬ 
sently  to  find  vent  in  war,  was  maintained 
an  unruffled  surface,  reflecting  only  the 
amenities  and  courtesies  of  peace. 

Surveying  the  scene  later  that  evening 
with  Lady  William,  Captain  Mandeville  of¬ 
fered  upon  it  an  ironic  comment  which  her 
ladyship  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve 
for  us  in  that  diary  of  hers : 

‘There  is  this  advantage  in  breeding, 
that,  until  the  moment  when  necessity  bids 
men  fight  like  beasts,  they  may  make  things 
pleasant  by  conducting  themselves  like 
gentlemen.’ 

And  the  irony  which  this  function  pre¬ 
sented  in  general  was  still  more  keenly  ap¬ 
parent  in  its  particulars.  There  was  Moul¬ 
trie,  square  and  sturdy  in  the  blue  coat 
with  scarlet  facings  of  the  South  Carolina 
militia,  which  was  worn  by  perhaps  a  dozen 
others  present.  He  w'as  in ‘easy  talk  with 
Captain  Thornborough  and  a  group  of  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  blue  and  white  of  the  royal 
navy,  who  had  come  ashore  to  attend  this 
function,  and  with  him,  very  gay  and  vol¬ 
uble,  was  the  young  republican  Thomas 
Lynch.  There  was  John  Rutledge,  hand- 
soi-  e  and  impressive  as  ever,  very  elegant 
in  an  elaborately  clubbed  white  tie-wig  and 
a  suit  of  violet  taffetas  with  gold-laced 
buttonholes,  deep  in  talk  with  the  scarlet- 
coated,  foppish  Captain  Davenant,  who 
was  Major  Sykes’s  second  in  command  at 
Fort  Johnson.  The  Major,  himself,  for 
some  reason  unaccountable  to  Davenant, 
was  not  present. 

Had  not  nature  rendered  prominent  as 
a  frog’s  the  eyes  of  George  III — which 
looked  downward  upon  the  assembly  from 
the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  hung 
for  the  occasion  above  the  dais  set  apart 
for  His  Majesty’s  representative — well 
might  they  now  have  bulged  to  see  rebel 
and  loyalist  rubbing  shoulders  there  in  such 
open  amity. 

But  if  the  eyes  of  King  George,  being 
merely  painted  upon  canvas,  were  incapable 
of  emotion,  those  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey 
were  not.  He  kept  himself  aloof  and 
apart  with  the  elder  Fletchall  under  the 
lintel  of  one  of  the  French  windows,  which 
stood  open  to  the  garden  and  the  cool  even¬ 
ing  air. 

To  a  man  of  his  narrow,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  almost  fanatical  outlook  there 
was  much  here  that  was  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  some  things  tjiat  en¬ 
raged  him.  One  of  these  was  the  sight 
of  those  militia  uniforms — to  him  the 
very  livery  of  treason — at  a  ball  given 
in  honor  of  His  Gracious  Majesty’s  rep- 
r  tentative.  Another  was  that  gentle¬ 
men  of  His  Majesty’s  navy  should  be 
passing  the  time  of  day  with  that  de¬ 
testable  fellow  Lynch  to  whose  ultimate 
hanging  Sir  Andrew  looked  forward 
confidently  and  pleasurably.  And  then 
these  frivolous  young  women,  whose 
minds  went  no  deeper  than  a  matter 
of  powder  and  patches  and  the  set  of  a 
French  gown,  chopping  shallow  wit  with 
avowed  rebels,  wras  to  him  a  spectacle 
s’  ocking  and  deplorable. 

He  was  expressing  himself  to 
Fletchall  in  some  such  terms,  and  vow¬ 
ing  that  he  would  rather  see  his  daugh¬ 
ter  dead  than  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  what 
became  her,  when  above  the  rolling 
hum  of  talk  and  laughter,  and  to  sub¬ 
due  it,  the  orchestra  suddenly  crashed 
forth. 

The  solemn  strains  of  ‘God  Save  the 
Kins’  an: . ’ced  the  arrival  H  the  Gov- 


ornor.  Instantly  there  was  a  shuffling 
of  feet,  and  the  gay,  confused  throng 
ranged  itself  into  some  semblance  of 
order,  leaving  a  clear  space  by  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  a  clear  way  to  the  dais.  Sir 
Andrew  observed,  but  did  not  permit 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  rebel  militia  officers 
present  came  to  attention  as  readily 
as  any,  and  stood  so,  in  homage  to  the* 
King,  throughout  the  anthem. 

On  the  closing  bars  of  the  music,  Lord 
William  made  his  appearance,  a  hand¬ 
some  figure  in  ivory  satin,  a  blaze  of 
orders  on  his  breast,  his  face  looking  al¬ 
most  boyish  below  his  powdered  head. 
Beside  him  stood  her  ladyship,  radiant 
in  cloth  of  gold  over  white  brocade,  an 
incarnation  of  regality  such  as — by  one 
of  life’s  abounding  ironies — is  rarely 
achieved  by  those  of  regal  birth. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wind  in  trees: 
a  slither  of  feet  and  a  rustle  of  silks,  as, 
with  billowed  hoops,  the  ladies  sank 
down  to  curtesy  and  each  man  bowed 
low  over  outward-thrusting  leg. 

Then,  to  welcome  their  excellencies, 
Miles  Brewton  advanced  with  his 
comely  wife,  who  had  been  Polly  Izard 
and  was  her  ladyship’s  sister.  And 


ered  his  partner  with  eyes  of  undis¬ 
guised  admiration. 

T  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  you  look  more 
beautiful,’  he  murmured.  ‘How  well 
your  gown  becomes  you  I’ 

Her  best  she  certainly  looked.  There 
was  color  in  her  cheeks  that  were  nor¬ 
mally  so  pale,  and  an  unusual  sparkle 
in  her  eyes,  of  so  deep  a  blue  that  they 
seemed  black  in  some  lights  and  violet 
in  others.  Something  of  the  excitement 
stirring  in  her  lent  her  an  unwonted 
radiance. 

Aware  of  this,  she  found  Captain 
Mandeville’s  compliment  proper  enough; 
yet  she  turned  it  off  lightly.  ‘Beauty  we 
are  told  dwells  in  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder.’ 

And  Mandeville,  impulsive  for  once, 
answered  too  quickly;  ‘While  I  am  he, 
then  are  you  beautiful,  indeed.’ 

She  caught  the  throb  of  passion  which 
escaped  in  his  voice  before  he  could  con¬ 
trol  it.  It  chilled  and  startled  her.  For¬ 
tunately  the  figure  of  the  dance,  which 
was  beginning,  claimed  their  attention, 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  words 
again  until  the  end  was  reached. 

Nor  was  there  occasion'  even  then. 
For  as  the  last  note  of  the  fiddles  was 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  planter  of  South 
Carolina  is  a  staunch  Colonist.  His  activities  as  a  member  of  the  Carolinian 
Sons  of  Liberty,  have  caysed  his  fiance,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  only  child  of  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Carey,  a  wealthy  Tory,  to  break  their  engagement.  Undaunted  by  this, 
Harry  continues  his  anti-British  activities,  which  culminate  in  being  charged  of 
inciting  a  mob  to  riot  which  had  ended  in  the  lynching  of  a  British  spy,  for 
which  Captain  Mandeville,  the  British  Governor’s  aide  is  really  responsible. 
Harry’s  arrest  is  immediately  ordered  by  the  Governor,  at  the  urge  of  Captain 
Mandeville,  who  is  a  notorious  fortune  hunter,  said  to  be  distantly  related  to 
Myrtle.  It  is  Mandeville’s  aim  to  remove  Harry  and  thereby  permit  his  unop¬ 
posed  courtship  of  Myrtle.  However,  Myrtle’s  love  for  Harry  is  not  dead,  as  is 
evidenced  by  her  desire  to  induce  Harry  to  flee  the  Colony  before  the  warrant 
for  his  arrest  becomes  operative.  Her  pleas  with  Harry  are  of  no  avail.  Finally 
she  offers  to  marry  him  if  he  will  flee.  Latimer  consents  and  they  are  married 
on  board  a  British  warship  where  the  law  permitted  marriage  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  bride’s  father,  an  impossibility  under  Colonial  law.  Meanwhile 
Mandeville  has  conspired  with  Major  Sykes  of  the  British  Garrison  to  forcibly 
remove  Harry  from  Charles  Town  by  kidnapping  him  and  placing  him  on  board 
ship  bound  for  England  to  stand  trial  there.  Harry’s  promise  to  leave  Charles 
Town  makes  this  unnecessary  but  Mandeville  allows  the  plans  to  remain  unalter¬ 
ed.  Harry  and  Myrtle  plan  to  slip  away  during  the  ball  to  be  given  in  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  honor. 


here  again  was  obiquitously  intruding 
irony.  For  Miles  Brewton,  the  promoter 
of  this  ball  in  honor  of  King  George's 
representative,  the. friend  of  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  brother-in-law  of  her  lady¬ 
ship,  was,  himself,  an  open  adherent  of 
the  colonial  party  and  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

His  words  of  welcome  were  brief  and 
graceful.  They  were  expressed  on  be¬ 
half  of  ‘His  Majesty’s  faithful  and  lov¬ 
ing  subjects  of  Charles  Town,  here  as¬ 
sembled,’  a  description  which  provoked 
an  audible  snort  of  contempt  from  Sir 
Andrew  Carey. 

Lord  William’s  reply  was  almost 
equally  brief  and  fully  as  gracious.  He 
thanked  them  on  his  own  and  Lady 
William’s  behalf,  and  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  feelingly  that  Charles 
Town  might  count  upon  him  to  labor 
earnestly  to  promote  the  real  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  province  he  was 
sent  to  govern. 

Thereafter,  with  nods  and  smiles  of 
greeting  as  they  passed  up  the  room,  the 
viceregal  pair  moved  to  the  dais,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  excellency’s  equerries.  Cap¬ 
tains  Mandeville  and  Tasker,  and  her 
ladyship’s  ladies  of  honor,  Miss  Carey 
— as  she  was  still  regarded — and  Miss 
Ravenell. 

The  band  struck  up  an  invitation,  and 
the  gentlemen  sought  their  partners  for 
the  minuet.  Lord  William  led  forth,  as 
his  duty  was,  his  sister-in-law  and  nomi¬ 
nal  hostess,  and  her  ladyship  followed 
on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Brewton,  whilst  the 
equerries  paired  off  with  the  ladies  of 
honor. 

As  they  took  their  places  on  the  pol¬ 
ished  floor,  Captain  Mandeville  consid¬ 


bping  lost  in  the  babble  of  loosened 

talk,  Tom  Izard,  came  surging  up 
to  them  to  claim  the  next  dance  from 
Myrtle.  Other  gallants  crowded  after 
him,  and  as  her  ladyship  sailed  into  the 
group  to  give  Miss  Carey  the  support 
of  her  countenance  in  this  siege,  Mande¬ 
ville  slipped  away  and  went  sauntering 
round  the  room  indifferent  to  the  raking 
fire  of  the  dowagers’  spy-glasses  which 
a  man  of  his  figure  and  bearing  could 
never  escape. 

Near  the  door  of  the  smaller  ante¬ 
room,  in  which,  also,  card-tables  had 
been  set  out,  without,  however,  having 
as  yet  found  tenants,  the  Captain  was 
confronted  by  Sir  Andrew,  who  had  just 
separated  from  Lieutenant  Gascoyne  of 
the  Tamar.  Sir  Andrew  was  obviously 
perturbed.  He  was  the  man  to  conceal 
emotion,  his  handsome  countenance  now 
plainly  reflected  feelings  that  could  not 
be  pleasant 

‘D’ye  know  what  I'm  told,  Robert?’ 
he  hailed  his  kinsman,  and  at  once  sup¬ 
plied  the  answer  to  his  own  question.  ‘That 
Myrtle  was  with  Harry  Latimer  aboard 
the  British  sloop  tlys  morning.’  His 
tone  conveyed  that  he  desired  the  an¬ 
nouncement  to  be  regarded  as  mon¬ 
strous. 

The  manner  of  Mandeville’*  reply 
hardly  fulfilled  his  desire.  "They  were 
in  her  ladyship’s  party.’ 

'You  knew!’  Sir  Andrew  seemed 
amazed  at  this.  'And  you  didn’t  tell 
me  1' 

‘Why  disturb  you  with  it?  Perhaps  it 
was  no  great  matter,  after  alL’ 

‘No  great  matter!  If  her  ladyship  has 
no  more  respect  for  her  husband  than 
to  be  seen  abroad  in  the  company  of  a 


notorious  rebel,  I  mean  that  my  daughr 
ter  shall  have  more  respect  for  herself 
and  for  me.  It  is  known  that  I’ve  for¬ 
bid  my  house  to  Latimer.  For  Myrtle 
to  be  seen  with  him  after  that  is  to 
make  herself  and  me  ridiculous.  Be¬ 
sides,  hasn’t  she  protested  that  she 
would  never  speak  to  him  again?  Is  she 
playing  a  double  game,  Robert?  Ye 
don’t  think  that,  do  ye?’ 

‘I  am  sure  Myrtle  is  incapable  of  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind.  You  may  be  sure 
that  she  is  quite  single  in  her  pur¬ 
pose.’ 

‘In  what  purpose?’ 

Captain  Mandeville  took  refuge  in 
philosophic  vagueness.  ‘Who  can  fathom 
woman?’ 

‘Oh,  damn  your  affectations  1’  Sir  An¬ 
drew  was  undoubtedly  irritable.  ‘I 
want  to  understand  this  thing.’ 

Mandeville  reflected  that  so  did  he. 
But  for  him  there  was  at  least  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  consolation  that  the  inoppor¬ 
tune  Mr..  Latimer  would  trouble  them 
no  more. 

A  plump  rather  cherubic  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  unrelieved  clerical  black,  wear¬ 
ing  a  parson’s  bands  and  a  white  tie- 
wig,  sauntered  up  to  them.  He  was 
alone,  he  was  obviously  amiable,  and  he 
was  to  prove  garrulous.  Without  cere¬ 
mony  he  joined  the  Captain  and  the 
Baronet,  and  burst  into  an  encomium  of 
the  fete,  of  Lord  William,  of  Lady  Wil¬ 
liam,  of  Miles  Brewton  and  Miles  Brew- 
ton’s  charming  wife,  and  finally  of  colo¬ 
nial  life  in  general. 

Mandeville  thought  him  wearisome 
scarce  troubled  to  conceal  the  thought. 
But  Sir  Andrew,  who  honored  the 
clergy,  wras  at  pains  to  be  pleasant  in 
return.  It  had  barely  transpired  that 
the  gentleman  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Faversham,  the  chaplain  of  the  Tamar , 
and  Sir  Andrew  was  about  to  ask  him 
certain  obvious  questions,  when  Tom 
Izard  came  by  with  Myrtle  on  his  arm. 
She  saw  them,  and  smiled  a  smile  that 
was  mainly  for  her  father  and  Mande¬ 
ville,  but  which  the  parson,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  relationship  between  his 
companions  and  the  lady,  took  entirely 
for  himself.  He  bowed  low.  As  he 
come  up  again,  his  face  wreathed  in  a 
gratified  smile,  he  turned  to  the  other 
two. 

‘A  delicious  child!’  he  purred. 

‘To  whom  do  you  allude,  sir?’  the 
Baronet  asked  him. 

‘To  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .’  The  parson — uncon¬ 
scious  instrument  of  Fate — made  search 
for  a  name  in  his  memory.  The  name 
he  found  in  his  haste  was  the  name  to 
which  that  very  morning  he  had  helped 
her. 

‘To  Mrs.  Latimer.’ 

‘Mrs.  Latimer!’  Sir  Andrew’s  heavy 
brows  were  drawn  together. 

Mandeville  drew  an  audible  breath. 
The  ring  and  the  book!  He  called  him* 
self  a  fool  for  having  rejected  the  only 
possible  inference  from  their  conjunc¬ 
tion.  It  should  not  have  required  thd 
addition  of  the  parson.  But  Sir  Andrew*, 
bewildered,  was  still  questioning  Ml*< 

.  Faversham. 

‘Mrs.  Latimer?  Which  here  is  Mri« 
Latimer?’ 

The  parson  did  not  quite  like  thd 
tone  of  the  question.  It  recalled  hini 
to  his  senses,  and  made  him  perceive! 
the  indiscretion  he  had  committed. 

‘Per  .  .  .  perhaps  I  was  mistook,’  hd 
faltered.  ‘Perhaps  that  was  not  thd 
name.’ 

‘Oh,  yes,’  said  Mandeville  at  his  el¬ 
bow.  And  his  voice  was  quiet,  though 
his  face  was  white.  *That  was  the  nam«/ 
You  have  made  no  mistake.  You  mar-- 
ried  them  this  morning  aboard  the 
sloop.’ 

The  parson  stared  at  him  in  sheer  re¬ 
lief.  ‘It  is  known,  then,’  he  said.  ‘Bless 
me!  I  was  fearful  I  had  said  too  much. 

He  felt  his  arm  caught  in  a  grip  dal 

(Continued  on  page  so) 
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'!  Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


Editors  Note-.  Here 
are  some  more  details 
of  the  Contributing 
Contest  mentioned  in 
Harry’s  letter  in  the 
February  27th  Issue. 
The  Rules  are  given 
ihere.  Send  in  your 
entry  now.  The  more 
entries  we  have  the 
better  the  contest  will 
be. 

Contest  Announcement 

Lone  Scout  Del  Forkey,  Malone,  N.  Y., 
has  suggested  the  “A.A.  Literary  Contest” 
and  will  receive  the  three  point  Special 

Award.  _ 

Where  are  our  boosters?  Contest  en¬ 
rollments  have  bee.,  coming  in  very  slow. 
Every  scout  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  A.  A  ."Tribe  should  join  NOW! 

As  we  want  to  give  the  scout  standings 
in  A.  A.  as  often  as  possible,  we  would 
like  to  have  eacli  contestant  having  points 
to  send  a  record  to  Frank  Vaughn,  Route 
5,' Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  A  postal  card  will 
do.  (Do  not  send  articles  until  a  total 
of  50  points  have  been  reached). 

“To  inspire  more  interest  in  the  con¬ 
test,  we  are  giving  another  Special  Award ; 
that  to  every  scout  sending  in  his  enroll¬ 
ment  within  ten  days,  we  will  award  1 
point.  We  wish  it  understood  that  these 
point  awards  will  count  toward  the  con¬ 
test  only. 

Each  scout  who  wishes  to  show  his 
loyalty  to  the  A.  A.  tribe  should  join  the 
contest.  Don’t  wait!  Write  first!! 
HARRY  F.  PHILLIPS,  L.S.D. 

R.F.D.  2,  Ay -rill  Park,  N.  Y. 

News  From  Our  Tribes 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: — During  the  tribe 
meetings  I  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  order. 
One  member  made  a  motion  that  every 
time  one  talked  out  of  turn  he  must  pay 

*  penny.  We  already  have  four  cents. 

We  have  monthly  contests  and  the  one 

for  this  month  is  to  make  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row.  I  made  two,  following  the  directions 
In  the-Seventh  Degree  book,  and  am  at  a 
loss  as  to  which  one  to  choose.  One  shoots 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  but  the  other  one 
Isn’t  quite  ready  for  his  tryout.  After  our 
next  meeting  I’ll  know  who  the  winner  Is 
*nd  will  let  you  know. 

Tomorrow  we  are  having  a  food  sale. 
We  now  have  about  eight  dollars  from 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  bake.  I  guess 
we’u  have  good  luck  with  It,  If  It  does  not 
fain  as  the  broadcaster  predicted — too  bad 
If  It  does. 

J.  W.  S.  COX,  Jr.,  (5  Points) 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

*  *  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: — Thus  far  the  Tribe 
has  been  doing  some  very  good  work.  The 
First  Degree  has  been  passed  by  the  five 
members  and  report  cards  have  been  sent 
In.  Now  for  the  Second.  We  hope  to  do 

•  Degree  a  month. 

We  were  unable  to  hold  our  regular  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  as  there  was  so  much  sick¬ 
ness  around  here,  but  Tuesday  evening  we 
had  a  special  meeting  for  Degree  work. 
Last  Tuesday  morning  our  Charter  arrived 
and  the  fellows  all  think  It  Is  Just  fine.  1 
have  made  a  nice  hardwood  frame  for  It 
Jo  take  a  glass  8x10  Inches.  We  will  have 
It  put  up  In  our  meeting  place  along  with 
the  Lone  Scout  Pennant. 

Aside  from  our  regular  work  we  are  try- 


* I  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout." 


Ing  to  Interest  boys  In  a  nearby  town.  We 
hope  soon  to  have  a  meeting  there  and 
the  High  School  principal  will  help  us.  Rev. 
King,  Baptist  pastor  formerly  of  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.,  also  wishes  to  help  us 
all  he  can.  The  motto  of  our  Whip-Poor- 
Will  Tribe  is  “Lend  a  hand  to  the  needy.” 

LEO  KERST  (10  Points) 
Sabael,  N.  Y. 

How  To  Choose  A  Good  Tribe 
Chief 

First:  He  should  be  the  natural  leader 
of  the  boys.  The  first  LS  In  his  com¬ 
munity  and  the  one  that  got  the  rest  to 
Join. 

Second:  He  should  be  oldest  if  possible 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  get  out  the 
old  tent  and  go  camping.  There  Is  noth¬ 
ing  that  Is  more  fun  than  to  get  out  with 
other  Lone  Scouts  and  fish,  hunt  and  go 
swimming.  We  want  a  report  from  every 
scout  that  goes  camping  this  summer. 

or  as  old  as  the  average.  “Age  has  Knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Third:  He  should  be  above  quarreling 
with  the  others  for  their  small  mistakes. 

Fourth:  He  should  be  healthy,  clean, 

Clear  minded  so  he  will  be  ready  all  the 
time,  in  trouble  or  not. 

Fifth:  He  should  be  ready  to  listen  to 
the  others  whether  Important  or  not.  “In 
others  he  should  see  the  best.” 

HENRY  KLEE,  LSO-3  (5  Points) 

R.  F.  D.,  2,  Bellaire,  Ohio 

*  *  * 

My  Experience  With  Alfalfa 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

There  are  literally  several  thousand 
acres  of  New  York  farms  made  up  of 
these  odd-shaped  soil  formations  that 
are  not  producing  much  of  anything  but 
weeds  and  undesirable  grasses.  These 


r 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Strict  Business  Integrity — Love  of  Your  Work 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Luther  Burbank 


«< 


Everybody  knows  about  Luther  Bur- 
*°sk,  the  wonderful  u plant  wizard,”  whose 
^hievements  in  breeding  new  types  of 
plants  and  fruits  have 
given  him  a  national 
reputation.  Asked  to 
tell  our  farm  boys 
the  essentials  of  suc¬ 
cess,  he  sent  us  the 
above  message.  Next 
week’s  " Success  Talk 
for  Farm  Boys”  will 
be  a  striking  message 
from  that  venerable 
and  distinguished 
American ,  Dr.  Charles 
•  Eliot,  ex-President  of  Harvard  Um- 
* 'or  sit  y . 

C Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service 


LTJTHER 

Burbank 


IRST,  strict  business  integrity.  A 
■*>  love  of  your  work  is  a  first  re¬ 

quisite  also.  You  can  get  to  love  your 
work  by  working  at  it  intelligently  and 
faithfully.  Enthusiasm  uTyour  work  pre¬ 
vents  the  work  becoming  burdensome  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  work  easy.  If  you 
cannot  love  your  work,  better  not  under¬ 
take  it  unless  you  can  learn  to  do  to.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  young  man  and  young 
woman  who  is  just  starting  out  in  life 
and  I  would  help  them  in  any  way  I  could 
by  word  or  deed.  But  each  one  has  to 
feel  his  own  way  along  through  life,  being 
faithful  to  yourself  and  anything  in  your 
charge.  If  this  does  not  bring  success, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  success  is.” 

LUTHER  BURBANK 

Copy  right  1926,  by  Clarence  Poe ) 


drumlins  are  found  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York  State  principally  in  Onon¬ 
daga,  Wayne,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario, 
Monroe  and  Genesee  Counties. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  when  the 
great  ice  sheets  known  as  glaciers  came 
down  from  the  north  into  what  is  now 
known  as. New  York  great  quantities  of 
earth  and  rock  were  scooped  up  and 
brought  along.  A  large  part  of  the 
original  or  parent  material  was  lime¬ 
stone  that  had’  been  ground  up  by  pre 
ious  advances  and  recessions  of  glaciers. 
Therefore,  these  hogbacks  are  high  in 
lime.  Geologically  speaking  these  soils 
are  new  and  have  not  yet  been  severely 
leached  of  the  lime  content  except  possi¬ 
ble  very  slightly  in  the  surface  few 
inches.  In  fact  it  is  likely  that  the  frag 
ments  and  small  pieces  of  limestone 
present  are  slowly  being  dissolved  mak 
ing  more  lime  available  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  soil. 

*  *  v 

It  is  not  understood  just  how  these 
glacial  deposits  assumed  their  form  and 
position,  but  strange  to  say,  practically 
all  of  them  are  elongated  oval-shaped 
hills  whose  long  axis  extends  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  north  and  south  line.  They  range 
from  20  to  100  feet  higher  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  although  the  general 
average  height  is  about  50  or  60  feet. 
Each  drumlin  covers  from  3  or  4  to  as 
many  as  10  acres.  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  is  the  rapid 
decline  at  the  north  end,  while  toward 
the  south  they  slope  very  gradually. 

At  present  a  large  part  of  these  drum¬ 
lin  areas  is  used  for  pasture.  The  high¬ 
er  ones  are  probably  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  because  they  are  rather  steep  on 
three  sides,  which  makes  them  difficult 
to  work.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
become  very  dry  in  summer,  there  is 
not  much  grazing  except  in  early  spring 
and  fall. 

In  general,  farmers  have  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  the  potential  agricultural  value 
of  these  “hogbacks”.  The  very  fact  that 
they  are  high  in  lime  and  well-drained 
make  these  areas  some  of  the  best  alfal¬ 
fa  lands  in  New  York.  Alfalfa  will 
seldom  fail  when  seeded  under  proper 
conditions  on  these  places.  If  the  al¬ 
falfa  does  fail  it  will  be  due  to  some 
cause  other  than  soil. 

*  *  * 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  farmers  who 
have  alfalfa  growing  on  these  places  to 
harvest  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
This  hay  has  a  farm  value  of  from  $15.00 
to  $20.00  per  ton  or  from  $45.00  to  $60.00 
per  acre.  Cost  account  figures  show 
alfalfa  to  be  one  of  the  best  paying  cash 
crops  farmers  can  grow,  giving  a  labor 
income  of  from  $.75  to  $1.00  per  hour.  If 
the  alfalfa  is  fed  on  the  farm  to  dairy 
cows  or  lambs  the  returns  may  be 
further  increased.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  alfalfa  reduces  the  amount 
of  high-priced  protein  that  must  be 
purchased  and  the  resultant  manure  re¬ 
duces  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  for 
high-priced  commercial  fertilizers. 

When  all  these  facts  are  considered 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  farmers  who 
use  their  drumlin  land  for  pasture  or 
even  for  grain  crops  instead  of  growing 
alfalfa,  are  making  a  serious  mistake. — 
L.  A.  Dalton. 


A  good  colony  of  bees  ought  to  give 
*00  pounds  of  honey  a  year. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


(IS)  46, 

BETTER 

AND  BETTS 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEAR 
OF  USE  in  ever;, 
part  of  the  work 
— in  all  climati. 
conditions — in  a', 
kinds  of  wind  an: 
weather  —  afte 
ten  years  of  cor 
stant  study  ani 
effort  to  improv. 
it — the  Auto  oilei 
Aermotor  i. 
today  a  prove: 
machine,  tried  am 
tested. 

When  yo.; 
buy  t  h( 
Aermotor 

you  buy1! 
machine  tha'r 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  ever] 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  anc 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  les: 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  Dca  Moines 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills* 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias _ $1.00 

12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias-  1.00 

30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted _ 1.00 

50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli _ 1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas _ 1.00 

12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants - 1.00 

Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


$1.00 


RAHSER  DELIVERED  FREE 

.  on  approval  and  30  days’  trial,  express  pre- 
}  paid.  Many  styles.  Bicycles  $21.50up.  Easy 
'payments.Writetodayforour  big  catalog 
and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  R-205  CHICAGO 

When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenient  coupon  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSI.IRF 


Umkt  of  Car  . . Cylinders . Year. 

Nome  of  town  where  used,  end  if  truck,  how  used  .  . . .  . . 

Your  uame  . . . . . 

Address  and  Grange  . . * . . . . . 


.Type. 
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oAunt  Janet’s  Contest  on  Kitchen  Step-Savers 

Prize- Winning  Letters  Reveal  What  Experience  Has  Taught  The  Writers 


TIT'ROM  far  and  .vide  have  come  letters 
in  response  to  Aunt  Janet’s  contest 
on  Kitchen  Step-Savers.  And  they  were 
fine,  thoughtful  letters  too,  showing  that 
the  matter  of  doing  a  good  job  in  the 
house  is  just  as  vital  to  our  women  read¬ 
ers  as  is  the  question  of  barn  chores  to 
the  men. 

A  short  time  ago  our  masculine  friends 
of  the  A.  A.  had  the  opportunity  tj  ex¬ 
press  their  ideas  on  good  management 
of  their  barn  work.  Now  Aunt  Janet 
feels  that  the  women  have  done  them¬ 
selves  credit  and,  as  far  as  she  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nave  even  outdone  the  men! 

We  are  printing  the  prize  letters  and 
as  many  other  letters  as  we  can  find 
space  for.  We  only  wish  that  all  the 
letters  conic1  appear,  just  as  they  were 
written,  but,  since  we  do  not  have  the 
whole  paper  to  ourselves,  we  shall  have 
to  be  content  with  a  summary  of  the 
points  covered  in  the  letters. 

True  to  the  best  instincts  of  mankind 
many  of  the  Women  in  their  letters 
which  accompanied  their  contest  contri¬ 
bution  expressed  a  hope  that  the  step- 
cavers  they  had  discovered  for  them¬ 
selves  would  be  helpful  to  others.  Aunt 
Janet  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank 
every  one  who  took  time  and  trouble 
to  put  in  writing  her  ideas  on  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  household  man¬ 
ager’s  job. 

*  *  * 

Step  Savers  in  My  Kitchen — 
First  Prize 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  cup¬ 
board,  worktable,  sink  and  stove  saves 
many  steps  as  does  a  tray  tc  carry 
things  back  and  forth  from  kitchen  to 
dining  room  and  pantry,  a  dish  of  salt 
and  salt  and  pepper  shakers  on  the  ito-e 
shelf,  a  draining  pan  in  which  to  rinse 
and  drain  dishes  instead  of  wiping. 

In  making  piecrust  I  make  enough  for 
two  times,  thus  saving  one  operation. 

Enough  vegetables  for  two  or  more 
meals  are  brought  from  the  cellar  and 
prepared  at  one  time. 

Put  clothes  to  soak  over  night  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  to  which  the  soap  already 
dissolved  in  hot  water  is  added.  Fold 
kitchen  towels  and  other  every  day  things 
smoothly  before  putting  through  the  wring¬ 
er,  to  save  Doing. 

A  newspaper  is  spread  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  cleaning  lamps,  chicken,  etc.  and 
afterwards  burned  or  thrown  away.  Use 
newspapers  under  tt}es,  etc. 

Try  to  make  one  trip  down  cellar  or  up¬ 
stairs  take  the  place  of  two  or  three. 

Last,  a  place  for  everything  and  every 
thing  in  its  place  works  like  magic  in  sav¬ 
ing  unnecessary  steps.” — E.  M.  N.,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

“Use  Your  Head  and  Save  Your 
Feet” — Second  Prize 

“A  conveniently  arranged  kitchen  is 
THE  BEST  “Kitchen-work  step-saver”. 
Range  and  sink  should  be  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity.  No  walking  the  length  of  the  kitchen 
with  cooking  utensils  to  be  washed,  or  to 
fill  the  tea-kettle  with  fresh  water. 

The  container  for  all  baking  and  cook¬ 
ing  dishes  should  be  conveniently  near  'he 
range.  The  kitchen  cabinet  or  work  .able 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  fewest  steps 
are  needed  to  reach  range  and  sink. 

Another  Aery  important  step-saver  is 
“using  your  head  to  save  your  feet”.  Know 
the  day  before  or  early  in  the  morning 
what  will  be  the  menu  for  the  day.  Will 
you  need  eggs,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets  or 
other  vegetables?  What  fruit  will  you 
serve  for  lunch  or  supper?  Use  a  carrier 
and  bring  all  from  the  cellar  in  one  trip. 

During  the  winter  the  empty  cans  ac¬ 
cumulate,  if  these  are  kept  in  the  cellar, 
place  them  in  the  empty  container  that  is 
to  bring  up  the  supplies  for  the  day. 

When  mixing  piecrust  double  or  ip": 
the  amount  you  intent  to  use  for  the  day’s 
baking,  and  unused  portion  will  be  ready 


by  the  addition  of  Avater  for-  quick  pie¬ 
baking  at  a  later  time.” — J.  G.  T.,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

My  Greatest  Kitchen-Work  Step- 
Saver — Third  Prize 

“My  greatest  kitchen-work  step-saver  is 
the  arrangement  of  my  kitchen  itself.  It 
is  a  nine  by  fifteen  foot  portion  of  the  old 
big  kitchen  partitioned  off  by  the  family 
handy-man. 

The  entire  surfac  marked  cabinet  and 
work-surface  is  covered  with  zinc  with 
small  sink  used  a-  dish-pan.  Above  this 
are  cupboards.  Beneath  it  are  cupboards 
with  drawers  in  the  cabinet.  A  morning’s 
baking  is  done  at  this  cabinet  with  never  a 
step  except  to  the  stove. 


Dishes  can  be  washed  and  placed  in  the 
upper  cupboard  while  worker  sits  at  the 
sink. 

Sink  under  window  is  for  washing 
hands. 

Space  marked  A  is  a  'clothes  corner’.  A 
shelf  at  top  of  baseboard  holds  shoes,  etc. 
On  the  wall  above  are  two  cleats  with 
hooks  for  coats  and  hats. 

Space  marked  B  is  a  cupboard  devofi 
to  the  menfolks  with  view  to  keeping 
mittens,  harness-straps  and  pipes  off  win¬ 
dow-sills  and  stove-shelf ;  it  works  1 

Table  is  handy  for  holding  food  pre¬ 
pared  for  or  removed  from  oven.  Here 
we  eat  breakfast  cosily  on  chilly  mornings. 

Kitchen  does  not  have  to  be  used  for 
laundry  purposes.” — Mrs.  G.  L.  S.,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

What  Others  Think  About 
Step-Savers 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  letters  which  came  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  here  are  the  main  step-savers  men¬ 
tioned  therein.  The  largest  number  of  the 
writers  agreed  tnat  the  greatest  step-saver 
of  all  is  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen 
conveniences.  Almost  as  many  mentioned 
a  kitchen  cabinet,  either  built-in  or  bought. 
Sufficient  cupboard  space  or  shelving  near 
the  place  where  different  supplies  are  need¬ 
ed  came  next,  and  after  that  a  wheeled 
tray  or  table  or  shelves  on  castors  received 
favorable  comment.  In  one  case  especially 
the  wheeled  tray  served  a  double  purpose, 
that  of  a  carrier  and  that  of  lending  sup¬ 
port  to  its  owner  who  has  been  very  lame 
for  years. 

Perhaps  the  matter  of  water  suppb  was 
taken  for  granted  by  many  of  the  writers, 
since  it  ranked  next  in  importance,  when 
votes  were  counted.  But  to  one  writer  at 
least  it  ranked  first.  She  writes  that  s’  ^ 
wishes  she  had  “had  a  mind  of  her  own 
and  forced  it”;  then  she  and  her  children 
(there  were  eight)  would  not  have  car¬ 
ried  water  for  16  years  upgrade  from 
spring  until  two  years  ago. 

A  hose  for  filling  wash-boiler,  wash- 
tubs,  reservoir,  and  tea-kettle  has  found 
favor  with  several  women.  One  wrote  that 
her  husband  had  arranged  a  water-pipe 
to  empty  directly  into  the  reservoir  of  the 
stove. 

Trays  for  carrying  about  supplies  and 
dishes  ranked  high  as  step-savers  as  well 
as  some  form  of  carrier  from  the  cellar. 
Many  liked  a  dumb-waiter,  but,  failing 
that,  a  broad,  shallow  basket  or  even  a 
dishpan  was  mentioned  as  answering  the 


purpose  f  saving  trips.  Set  empty  cans 
in  these  containers  to  wait  for  the  next 
trip  down. 

The  placing  of  the  wcod-box  has  been 
solved  in  many  homes  by  having  a  lfinged 
lid  on  the  kitchen  side  of  the  box  and  an 
arrangement  for  filling  the  box  from  tli  - 
wood-shed  side.  One  woman  has  her  box 
on  casters  so  it  can  be  rolled  to  the  cellar 
door  for  filling.  Another  woman  says  they 
fill  the  living  room  wood  box  once  a  day, 
transporting  the  wood  on  a  child’s  sled 
which  saves  trips  and  muss, 

A  linoleum  floor  covering  was  thought 
to  be  indispensable  by  several,  as  it  saved 
so  much  of  the  heavy  mopping  and  is 
easily  kept  clean.  A  “two-way  cupboard” 
between  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  was 
the  most  important  to  some.  Having  the 
flour  bins  arranged  to  be  of  easy  access, 
usually  on  pivot,  constituted  the  pet  step- 
saver  of  others. 

An  oil  or  gasoline  stove,  a  gasoline  iron, 
a  high  stool,  a  breakfast  nook,  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  cool  place  for  storage  were  rated 
as  important  towards  reducing  kitchen 
labor. 

A  clock  conveniently  placed,  cup  hocks 
for  smaller  equipment  (egg-beaters,  spoons, 
etc.),  clothes  rac  dish-drainer,  large 
baking-sheet  to  fit  the  oven,  supplies  -  f 
salt  and  pepper  near  or  on  range,  a  good- 
sized  garbage  pail  to  save  trips  outside, 
a  handy  flashlight  for  dark  days,  a  steam 
pressure  cooker  and  a  good  place  for 


E331-4  Brown  and  gold  butterflies  bright 
blue  bells,  and  green  leaves  appear  to  good 
advantage  before  an  oange  sun,  on  this 
pillow  of  light  tan  linen.  Butterflies’  wings 
are  worked  In  buttonhole  stitch  with  the 
purl  of  the  stitch  outward.  The  upper  part 
of  wing  has  a  second  row  of  blanket  stitch¬ 
ing,  with  the  purl  inv/ard.  These  stitches 
are  at  about  half  inch  Intervals.  This  over¬ 
stitching  is  gold  over  brown..  Lower  part 
of  wing  is  gold,  finely  outlined  around  each 
section  with  brown.  There  is  a  large  spot 
of  blue  satin  stitch  In  the  upper  portion. 
Flowers  and  leaves  are  satin  stitch.  Leaves 
are  worked  diagonally  from  the  centre  out¬ 
ward.  The  sun  is  orange  outline.  Light 
tan  linen  18  by  22  inches  stamped  for  pil¬ 
low  60c.  Cream  linen  crash  same  price. 
Floss  40  cents. 

knives  either  in  the  drawer  or  in  straps  on 
the  wall  just  about  complete  the  list  of 
equipment  which  our  contestants  thought 
worthy  of  special  mention  as  step-savers. 

But  there  -  re  several  suggestions  on 
the  way  to  save  the  cooking  business. 
The  main  favorite  was  so-called  “quantity 
cooking”.  Prepare  two  quarts  of  may¬ 
onnaise  or  cooked  dressing  instead  of  one; 
cook  vegetables  fer  two  days  at  a  time, 
bake  two  cakes  at  once,  one  being  a  kind 
that  keeps  well ;  roll  cookie-dough  out  and 
cut  in  convenient  sizes  with  a  knife  to 
avoid  re-rolling;  make  up  a  quantity  of 
soup  stock  at  a  time ;  in  short  make  one 
process  get  as  many  results  as  possible. 
Plan  the  menu  for  the  week,  one  advised. 
Many  others  said  to  .do  this  for  the  day, 
at  least.  This  saves  trips  to  and  from  Ike 
cellar  as  well  as  making  a  better  balanced 
diet. 

Other  step-savers  may  be  one’s  method 
of  washing  or  of  dish-washing,  the  quick 
and  easy  method  of  cleaning  silver  by 
bringing  it  to  a  boil  in  an  aluminum 
vessel  containing  water  to  which  has  been 
added  I  teaspoon  salt  and  one  teaspoon 
washing  or  baking-soda  per  quart  of  water. 

Small  things  which  add  tc  the  general 
attractiveness  and  convenience  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  writers :  a  glass  churn  instead 
of  a  wooden  one,  aluminum  kettles  instead 
of  heavy  iroh  ones,  a  folding,  hinged  shelf, 
mop  near  at  hand,  stain1  ess  steel  knives 


requiring  no  scrubbing,  oven  thermometer, 
grocery  list,  place  for  mail,  scissors,  lead 
pencil,  pin  cushion,  mirror,  orange  sticks 
for  cleaning  finger  nails,  sewing  or  mend¬ 
ing  basket  or  bag,  rocking  chair  and  a 
long  cord  on  telephone  to  bring  it  within 
easy  leach.  Last,  but  not  least  is  a  couch 
on  which  the  lady  herself  may  rest  and 
think  up  new  ways  of  saving  steps  1 


Spring! 

Roberta  Symmes 

If  there  was  no  tempest — or  storm- 
clouds 

No  fields  lying  barren  and  bare — 

No  stillness  unbroken  by  birdsong — 
No  sullen  sky,  cheerless  and  drear — 

If  there  was  no  Winter — no  darkness 
No  rest-time  and  silenc©/and  cold 
How  could  a  heart  know  the  Awaken¬ 
ing— 

The  thrill  as  the  blossoms  unfold? 


A  List  of  Good  Movies 

MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is 
often  asked  for  advice*  about  good 
motion  pictures.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
practical  suggestions  because  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  when  any  particular  picture 
will  be  shown  in  your  community.  But 
we  are  listing  below  some  excellent  pic¬ 
tures  that  we  are  sure  farm  people  will 
like.  Possibly  some  of  these  have  already 
appeared  in  your  community.  Probably 
some  of  the  others  will  not  appear  for 
some  time,  but  if  you  save  this  list  and 
consult  it  occasionally,  it  might  help  some 
as  a  guide  for  pictures  which  you  will  want 
to  see. 

In  this  list  we  are  giving  some  outstand¬ 
ing  movies  produced  by  the  Famous 
Players — Lasky  Corporation,  called  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures,  and  also  giving  some  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Associated  First  National 
Pictures,  Inc.,  called  the  First  National 
Pictures.  Both  of  these  great  producers 
are  famous  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
movies  which  they  produce. 

Plere  is  the  list : 

Famous  Paramount  Pictures  Worth 
Seeing 

The  Ten  Commandments 
The  Covered  Wagon 
Peter  Pan 
The  Bluebird 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
Joan  the  Woman 
The  Miracle  Man 
The  Vanishing  American 
Behind  the  Front 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
The  Humming  Bird 
Manslaughter 
Peter  ibbetson 
The  Little  Minister 
North  of  36 
The  Pony  ^Express 
Monsieur  Beaucaire 
Merton  of  the  Movies 
The  Thundering  Herd 
The  Wanderer 
Moana 

For  Heaven's  Sake! 

Wanderer  of  the  Wasteland 
Queen  Elizabeth 
Prisoner  of  Zenda 
Humoresque 
The  Virginian 
Tom  Sawyer 
Huckleberry  Finn 

First  National  Movies  Worth  Seeing 

Graustark 
I  rene 

Just  Suppose 
Soul  Fire 

Clothes  Make  the  Pirate 
Abraham  Lincoln 
The  Dark  Angel 
The  Beautiful  City 
We  Moderns 
Shore  Leave 
The  Desert  Flower 
The  Making  of  O'Malley 
His  Supreme  Moment 
Sally 

Classmates 
So  Big 


Household  Hints 

Complexions  are  much  more,  attrac¬ 
tive  when  applied  from  the  inside  wuh 
fruit  and  vegetables  than  when  put  on 
from  the  outside  wfith  paint  and  powder. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  biggest  dividends  paid  by 
the  garden  is  in  good  health  to  the  per¬ 
son  Avho  does  the  gardening. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  1925 

Are  You  A  Silent  Partner? 

Some  Things  Women  Are  Thinking  About 


( Note :  Although  zve  have  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  farm  family  as  the  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  co-operation  in  its  truest  sense, 
we  are  glad  to  give  space  to  the  follejmng 
letter  from  a  farm  woman  zvho  does  not 
hold  the  same  opinion.  The  Editors.) 

IN  reply  to  H.  H.  Kroll,  I  should  say 
*  that  one  phase  struck  me  as  something 
novel  to  be  found  on  farms.  This  was 
a  farmer’s  wife  who  was  able  to  give  to 
her  child  an  animal  such  as  a  calf  or  pig. 

I’ve  never  been  able  to  give  even  a  hen 
to  one  of  my  children.  I’ve  worked  in¬ 
doors  and  out  for  twenty  years  of  married 
life  and  never  had  my  partner  feel  I  owned 
a  share  in  anything. 

Why  Partnerships  Fail 

Our  neighbors  who  have  been  married 
three  years  furnish  another  good  example. 
She  is  very  ambitious  and  he  is  rather 
easy.  She  works  hours  while  he  stands 
and  visits  w’ith  someone  or  sits  and  smokes. 
When  they  bought  a  horse,  it  was  his  and 
he  would  not  let  her  drive  it.  When  he 
bought  a  car  it  was  just  the  same.  If  she 
insisted  on  driving  it,  he  turned  the  car¬ 
buretor  off  or  disconnected  the  battery,  or 
used  some  similar  device  until  she  gave  up 
trying  to  drive.  Her  method  of  driving 
also  makes  him  so  nervous  that  he  cannot 
allow  her  to  drive  when  he  is  along.  All 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  reckless  himself  and  has  had 
several  narrow  escapes. 

When  he  bought  a  flock  of  sheep  he 
gave  her  and  their  small  son  each  one. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  farmers 
snakes  unhappy  wives. 

How  long  would  such  an  unjust  partner¬ 
ship  continue  in  any  business?  How  long 
would  a  man  continue  to  work  if  he 
was  the  one  who  was  down  and  out? 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  this 
method  of  management.  I  lmow  of  many 
more.  If  a  woman  has  any  brains  or  am¬ 
bition  she  cannot  fail  to  begrudge  the 
hours  of  toil  and  -ucrifke  which  at  the 
end  finds  her  just  where  she  started.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  another  car  or  animal 
added  to  the  collection  fails  to  bring  much 
elation  to  the  “Silent  Partner?” 

A  Silent  Partner. 


« < 


‘Apple  Sauce” 

’T'HE  reader  who  requested  recipes  for 
canned  apple  sauce  will  undoubtedly 
find  some  suggestions  in  the  following 
group  sent  in  by  our  3-A  service  testing 
kitchen.  Canned  apple  sauce  may  be  used, 
ifi  any  way  in  which  the  fresh  sauce  is 
used. 

Apple  Sauce  wl.h  Pork 

The  fat  of  pork  is  somewhat  offset  by 
me  acid  of  the  apple  and  no  relish  blends 
better  with  the  flavor  of  pork  than  a  rather 
Ihrt  apple  sauce. 

Apple  Sauce  as  Dessert 

To  lend  a  little  variety  to  apple  sauce 
mr  dessert,  top  it  off  with  a  finish  of 
shghtly  sweetened  whipped  cream.  A 
sprinkle  of  chopped  nuts  on  this  makes  it 
more  festive.  Marshmallows  cut 
mto  small  pieces  may  also  be  used  for 
Piety’s  sake  instead  of  the  whipped 
<*eam. 

Apple  Sauce  for  Pies 

..  Sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste.  Lemon 
lluce  sometimes  adds  to  flavor.  Dot  with 
cutter  before  adding  top  crust.  Bake  until 
»ust  is  done.  Some  of  our  farm  folks 
liefer  this  to  sliced  apple  pie  as  it  fills 
^ery  nook  between  the  crusts. 

Apple  Custard  Pie 


paste  lattice  fashion  over  the  top.  Cake 
in  moderate  oven. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake 

One  cup  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  one-half  cup  of  shortening,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  of  soda, 
one-half  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  nut¬ 
meg,  one  cup  of  chopped  and  seeded  raisins, 
sprinkled  with  flour,  one  cup  of  unsweet¬ 
ened,  very  sour  aj\  le  sauce  beaten  smooth. 
If  the  apples  are  not  very  acid,  add  to 
them  one  le.H  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  c— > 
cept  the  soda.  Cream  the  shortening,  beat 
until  light  with  the  sugar,  add  the  soda 
dissolved  in  one  tablespoonful  of  warm 
(not  Loiling)  water.  Beat  in  the  apple 
sauce,  add  the  raisins,  then  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  May  be  baked  in  layers  with  an 
apple  or  raisin  filling  or  baked  in  a  loaf 
and  frost  with  a  plain  white  frosting,  or 
it  may  be  s  wed  as  a  pudding  with  sweet 
sauce  or  whipped  cream. 

This  apple  sauce  cake  is  delicious, 
“fruity”,  and  keeps  moist  a  long  time. 
When  eggs  and  milk  are  scarce,  such  a 
recipe  is  a  joy. 


to  express  yourself  on  a  subject  which 
every  family  faces  where  money  has  to 
be  considered.  Will  you  buy  a  radio  or  a 
washing  machine?  Will  it  be  a  piano  or 
a  water-system?  Lineoleum  on  the  kitchen 
floor  or  subscriptions  to  magazines  or, 
newspapers  for  all  ages  and  sizes  in  the 
family?  You  can  think  of  many  choices 
you  have  had  to  make  or  will  soon  have 
to  face.  Why  did  you  choose  as  you  did? 
On  what  will  you  base  your  decision? 

Life ‘is  made  up  of  selecting  this  or 
that  and  there  is  usually  a  reason  for  de¬ 
ciding  as  we  do.  If  we  put  in  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  we  need  right  now  it  may  mean 
years  before  certain  home  amusements- 
if  amusements  they  can  be  called — can  be 


Girl’s  Combination 


Which — Home  Conveniences  or 
Home  Amusements? 

TN  this  issue  Aunt  Janet  publishes  the 
A  results  of  the  contest  on  Kitchen  Step- 
savers  which  sheUiopes  A.  A.  readers  will 

The  Circular  Flare 


This  cunning  little  undergarment.  Pattern  2021 
can  be  made  most  attractive.  It  closes  at  the 
back,  has  round  or  square  neck,  and  the  lower 
legs  may  be  finished  bloomer  style  or  with  a 
hem.  It  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  14 
years-  Sice  8  takes  l(4  yards  of  36-inch  with 
4  J4  yards  of  edging  and  1  %.  yards  of  ribbon. 
Price  13c.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  embroidery  de¬ 
sign  709  is  15c  extra. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  new  spring  fashion  books. 
Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


purchased.  Tell  how  you  are  meeting 
these  problems — it  may  help  others.  Use 
not  over  250  words  and  send  your  letter 
to  Aunt  Janet  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
First  Prize  letter  $3.00;  Second  prize  letter 
$2.00;  Third  prize  letter  $1.00. 


Do  You  Know  This  Poem? 

A  READER  has  asked  us  for  the  poem, 
“Going  West  To  Die.”  If  you  know 
this  poem,  please  send  us  a  copy  so  we 
can  forward  it  to  our  reader  friend  who 
has  requested  it. 


$  Pint  milk 
"Utmeg  or  cinnamon 
t°  taste 
Jfaste 


V/2  cup  apple  sauce 
(unsweetened) 

Vz  cup  sugar 
2  eggs 

lake  1 %  cups  apple  sauce,  put  through 
yye  and  add  sugar  and  spice.  Beat  the 
yolks  and  whites  separately,  add  the 
.  j  s  to  the  milk,  stir  in  the  flavored  annles 


read  with  as  much  interest  as  she  did. 
Aunt  Janet’s  next  contest  begin  with  this 

fold  into life  mixture theYtflfly1  beaten  ?ssue  and  ends  June  *5th.  The  subject 
unites.  Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  paste,  “  Which— Home  Conveniences  or  Home 
‘  wdh  the  mixture  and  put  : trips  of  Amusements?  This  gives  you  a  chance 


The  Morning  Rounds 

0-07  .v  ,  T  T  ..  T  FIND  a  large,  rather  shallow  market- 

-■ -  -  -  basket  almost  indispensible  while  mak¬ 

ing  my  morning  rounds  putting  the  house 
in  order.  There  invariably  are  things  in 
one  room  that  belong  in  another;  instead 
of  carrying  each  article  found  out  of  place 
to  its  rightful  location  I  place  it  in  my 
basket  and  put  it  where  it  belongs  when 
most  convenient.  Often  there  are  clean 
or  just  mended  garments  to  be  carried  up 
stairs  c:  papers  and  magazines  in  bed¬ 
rooms  or  on  the  porch  to  be  returned  to 
the  livingroom.  Its  use  saves  may  un¬ 
necessary  steps.— Alic  Margaret  Ashton. 


crepe,  is  altogether  charming  for  afternoon  wear. 
The  dress  opens  in  front,  showing  the  slip  under¬ 
neath.  This  slip  pattern  (No.  2315)  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dress  pattern.  The  dress  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  40,  42,  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  takes  2 %  yards 
36-inch  with  %  yard  27-inch  contrasting  mater¬ 
ial.  Price  13c.  The  slip  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16 
years,  36  to  46  inches  bust.  Price  13c. 
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Give  four  washing- 
machine  the  extra  help 
of  good  soap  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha — this  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha! 

Cleans  more  easily, 
more  quickly !  Safely, 
too!  It  saves  you  soap- 
money  and  clothes- 
money! 


Yottr  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Reduce  Your  Weight 

If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE.’ 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post. 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRIGHTiNGTOH,  Inc., E0STCN.2S  MASS 
Established  1876 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Ctat  and  Bsalthy 

WITH  CUTICURA 


A  Woman’s  Hardy 
Garden  * 

By  Helena  Rutherford  Ely 

What  you  should  plant,  and  when  you 
should  plant  it,  how  to  care  for  it  after 
it  is  planted  and  growing-;  what  to  do  if 
it  does  not  grow  and  blossom;  what  will 
blossom,  when  it  will  blossom,  and  what 
the  blossom  will  look  like — Mrs.  Ely 
tells  this  all  here.  So  many  of  her 
friends  to  whom  she  is  an  authority  on 
gardening  have  said  to  her,  “Please 
write  it  down,”  that  she  has  answered 
that  request  in  a  delightful  volume 
which  formulates  the  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  through  much  experience 
with  plants. 

Postpaid  $2.00 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  A4vertisinK  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones.  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 

kook  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative^ 
of  this  book  in  your  community,,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns — 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 
heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  S66  Broadway, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto- 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNA1 IONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Guernsey  heifer  from 
accredited  herd,  age,  one  year  on  April  11.  Write 
GEORGE  W.  LEVAN,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Catawissa, 

Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  head  pure  bred  registered 
Aberdeen  Angus  cows  and  heifers  with  calves  by 
aide  or  due  to  calve  soon.  Accredited  herd.  J.  S. 
DOWNIE,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  HOLSTEIN  Bull  Calf,  nicely 
marked,  born  March  27.  Sire  King  Korndyke 
Pledge  Segis  No.  365801;  Dam  Lady  Belts  Wan- 
daga  Korndyke,  No.  718299.  GEO.  N.  RUP- 
RACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— From  herd  of  the  late  C.  W. 
Lewis,  20  head,  pure  bred  Ayrshire  females.  Also 
40  pure  bred  Oxford  sheep.  JOHN  M.  LEWIS, 
Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Healthy  Essex  County  Jerseys. 
1  bull  calf,  Register  of  Merit  Stock.  HILLTOP 
FARM,  Olmstedville,  R.  D.,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  Bull,  two  months 
oold,  $50.  Certificates  accepted.  JOSLIN  BROS., 
Chemung,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  liousebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Working 
dogs  Intelligence  with  ability  to  drive.  Grit 
with  courage.  Spunk  with  willingness.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — White  Collie  pups,  about  four 
months  old.  Just  right  to  start  driving  cows  in 
the  spring.  They  are  beauties.  KENNETH  MC¬ 
COLLUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  OR  WELSH  Shepherds,  natural 
heelers.  Vaccinated  beauties.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES — Pedigreed  pups 
for  sale,  males,  $25;  females,  $15.  Also  older 
stock  at  fair  prices.  Stamina,  disposition  and 
intelligence  have  made  Guardian  Airedales  fam¬ 
ous.  The  dog  to  protect  your  farm  frpm  auto 
thieves.  Address  P.  BRANDRETH,  Bethel, 
Conn. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SETTERS,  6  months 
male  or  female,  $20-$25;  16  months,  females, _  $20- 
$35.  Papers  furnished.  Express  paid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  VINCENT  PHOENIX, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SABLE  and  White  Male  Col¬ 
lies.  MRS.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
'cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglcn,  Pa. 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD  hatching  eggs.  Every 
hen  we  have  came  direct  from  Hollywood 
Washington.  Look  up  our  records  at  New  York 
te  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Eggs,  $8  per  hun- 
red  Also  baby  chick's.  Circular.  BARNE’S 
OLLYWOOD  STRAIN  LEGHORN  FARM, 
k  •  N.  Y. 


KAIILERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks. 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up.  100%  delivery  guar-, 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KAHLER  AND  SON, 
Hugbesville,  Penna. 

S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful — vigorous — healthy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range— tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

CLARKS  BETTER  GRADE  accredited  chicks. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARK’S  POULTRY,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

_  PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
batching  eggs,  $2  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  AL¬ 
BERT  TOM  ION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants.  Bantams.  Wild  geese, 
Ducks,  Swans,  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  pigeons. 
Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circular.  JOHN 
IIASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25, 
50  and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $4,  $7.50,  $14;  White 
Leghorns,  $3.75,  $7,  $13;  Rocks,  $4,  $7.50.  $14; 
heavy  mixed,  $3.25,  $6,  $11:  light  mixed.  $2.75, 
$5,  $9.  Free  range.  100%  delivery.  Circular.  W. 
A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  egg  strain  pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels,  batching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  eight 
weeks  old  pullets.  Government  tested  :.nd  proven 
layers.  If  vou  want  the  best  for  the  money  we 
have  it.  Big  English  Leghorns;  Tom  Barrows 
Winning  Wyandottes;  original  non-broodyreds; 
original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog.  Free  bulle¬ 
tins  tell  bow  to  make  money  with  poultry.  MOR¬ 
RIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ORDER  PIELL  BROS.  White  Leghorns,  16c— 
Barred  Rocks,  17c  lots  of  100.  Today.  Breed, 
Hatched  and  priced  right.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  A  Free.  PIELL  BROS.,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Marcy  and  Bunt¬ 
ing  strains.  Bred  for  quality,  type  and  production. 
Eggs  $5  for  15.  80%  hatchability  guaranteed. 

H.  LURENA  FELLINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  I. 

BUFF  ORPHINGTON  hatching  eggs  out.  of 
best  stock  of  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  $3  per  setting. 
H.  W.  HARTMAN,  R.  D.  1.  Box  151,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Ducks— Wild  Mallard, 
White  Muscovy,  12,  $3;  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wh.  Face  Black  Spanish,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (Bv- 
ron  Pepper  Strain),  15.  $2.  GREEN  LAWN 
FARM,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

HORNING’S  149  EGG  Bourbon  Reds.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden’s  First  Prize  Winners.  ~  Etch¬ 
ing  egg  mating  list  ready.  FLONA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Embden  goose 
eggs,  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Mus¬ 
covy  duck  eggs,  $1.25  per  11;  Tersev  Black  Giant 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  R.  H.  ZAHNISER,  Mercer, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  free 
range,  beautiful,  large  birds,  $5  for  10.  Order 
early.  GEORGE  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

Send  postal  for  our  free  catalog  of  Standard- 
Bred  Ponltrv.  Address  CYCLE  HATCHER 

COMPANY,'  726  Philo  Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Lord  Strain.  From 
vigorous  productive  hens.  A  few  thousand  to 
offer  for  May  delivery  at  $15  per  hundred.  Kind 
we  raise  for  our  own  layers.  High  quality.  Per¬ 
sonal  attention.  SAMUEL  KLEIN,  Caldwell, 
N.  J. 

BOURBON  RED  Turkey  eggs  at  $8  per  doz. 
The  best  of  breeding.  Won  four  firsts  at  N,  Y. 
State  Fair  1925.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  W. 
HARVEY.  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Ton- 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  H.  A.  SOUDER, 
R-y  M,  Sellersvillr,  Penna. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  hatching 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North 
Clymer,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

TRAPNESTED  ’  BARRED  ROCKS!  -  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  H. 

HATCHING  EGGS  $1.10  per  setting  postpaid 
from  our  matings  of  heavy  laying  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  Blue  Andalusians,  Buff,  White  Minorcas; 
Partridge  Rocks.  LONE  PINE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Silver  Lake,  Indiana. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

THOROBRED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  10c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
Langshans,  13c.  Thirty  breeds,  100  eggs,  $3. 
CONTIENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

MASSIVE  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Eggs  from 
hardy,  vigorous,  finely  marked  birds  60c  each. 
10— $5.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville, 
New  York. 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  toms,  $15. 
MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE— Six  1100  egg  Reliable  hot  air 
Incubators  cost  new  $157.00,  first  class  condition. 
Price  $80.00  each.  EVERETT  CASTER,  Sheds, 
New  York. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN  WANTED — To  sell  dependable  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Big  demand.  Complete 
cooperation.  Commission  paid  weekly.  Write; 
WILLEMS  SO’TS’  NURSERIES.  Dept.  T„ 
Rochester  N.  Y. 

WANTED — An  experienced  farm  hand,  also 
his  wife  to  work  and  live  with  small  family;  have 
all  modern  conveniences,  live  near  trolley  line, 
about  30  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh.  J.  A.  HER¬ 
MAN,  Fombell,  Pa. 

WANTED — American  housekeeper,  over  45. 
One  that  wants  good  home  more  than  high 
wages,  on  farm,  in  small  family.  C.  G.  BRAGG, 
So.  Fairlee,  Vt. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  woman  as  general 
houseworker,  mostly  cooking,  farm  near  New 
York,  all  modern  improvements.  State  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  F.  J.  LOVELAND, 
New  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  by  month  who  can  milk  and 
do  regular  farm  work.  References  and  wages  re- 
ouired  in  first  letter.  RICHARD  HAVNES,  R. 
D.  1.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MAN  WANTED— Good  habits.  To  do  chores 
for  board.  Pav  for  light  work.  Good  home  offer¬ 
ed.  ALBERT  DEL  ROSE,  R.  D.  No.  10, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FTSTULA — Horses  cured.  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

FOR  SALE — Hillcroft  Orchard  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducts,  none  better  made  in  Vermont,  orders  giv¬ 
en  prompt  attention.  Address  R.  W.  KENDALL, 
Reading,  Vt. 

NEW  MAPLE  PRODUCTS— 2  ounce  cakes, 
40c  per  lb  unu-a  cakes,  30.  HOMER  BROWN, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Hov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  roar  station.  .TAMES  E. 
DANTE,  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PATH  for  Dairvmen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs, 
$1.25;  ten,'  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pine  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills.  Kentucky. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Postage  Stamps  on 
letters  used  before  1875.  JOHIT  W.  GLAZE, 
Brightwood,  Mass. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags-  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 


KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO. 
Guaranteed.  3  lbs.  chewing  $1.00;  4  lbs.  best 
smoking  $1.00;  6  lbs.  medium  smoking  $1.00. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. 


ANY  GRANGE,  Lodge  or  person  can  get  a 
cheap,  sure,  nonpoisonous  remedy  for  cucumber 
bugs.  Only  one  application  needed.  Send  $1  for 
information.  C.  B.  M.,  Piffard,  N.  Y. 


RADIO.  Crosley  3  tube  cheap.  W.  SIMMS, 

Lake,  N.  Y. 


FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  MPd 
LYONS  FANNiNG  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  Printed  t  Samples  free! 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  192(j 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  CALIFORNIA?  If 
so,  send  for  my  literature,  telling  you  how  to  get 
your  own  home,  have  your  own  business  and  be 
independent  and  happy  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Letters  of  reference  from  banks,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  many  of  hundreds  now  successful 
under  my  plan.  C.  J.  RUSSELL,  208  EE  W. 
8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


1  BUFFALO  PITTS  18  H.  P.  traction  en- 
gine;  1  Birdsal  Saw  Mill,  large  size;  1  Inter¬ 
national  *'2  Button  tractor  plow.  Address  BUR¬ 
TON  C.  STUART,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Schwalge  Smith  Incubator,  little 
used,  perfect  condition,  800  egg.  KENNARD 
CARPENTER,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 63-ACRE  FARM,  22-ROOM 
HOUSE,  furnished,  steam  heat,  all  improvements; 
barn  44x60,  basement  stable,  1,000  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  exceptional  bargain. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LISTEN.  Southern  New  Hampshire  Farms 
large  and  small,  stores,  and  Summer  Homes, 
fine  properties,  good  locations.  You  buy  of  the 
owners.  Write  me  what  you  want.  CHARLES 
S.  HALL,  Real  Estate  Specialist,  Star  Route, 
Barrington,  N.  H. 


450  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  complete  farm, 
dairy,  and  sugar  equipment,  half  million  feet 
timber,  good  buildings,  $7,000,  half  cash.  Stock 
if  desired.  GEORGE  COLLINS,  South  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Vt. 


WE  HAVE  A  FARM  of  200  acres  in  or  near 
the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks;  good  barn;  new 
Crane  Silo;  40  head  of  cattle;  one  team,  9  years 
old,  weigh  3,100  lbs.;  20  sheep;  5  shoats;  good 
10  room  house,  Acetyline  lights  in  house  and 
barn,  could  have  electric  lights;  hog  pen  and 
hen  coop;  all  tools,  such  as  corn  and  grain  bind¬ 
ers;  new  mowing  machine  and  side  delivery  rake 
and  hay  loader;  1,150  galvanized  sap  buckets,  all 
galvanized;  sugar  tools;  new  King  Evaporator, 
two  years  ago;  can  tap  2,000  trees;  stone  bottom 
creek  runs  across  pasture;  best  of  water  in  barn 
and  best  of  wells  at  house,  neither  ever  go  dry; 
new  cypress  cistern  in  house.  On  account  of  ill 
health  wish  to  sell  the  same.  Address  terms,  R. 
C.  POWERS,  R.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
in  house,  No.  1F4. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Small  tract  of  land  or 
farm,  20-50  acres,  in  Fairfield  or  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.  Preferably  within  25  or  30  miles 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  Purchaser  wishes  to 
make  this  into  summer  camp  for  private  family, 
Therefore,  wooded  land  or  hills  are  assets  rath¬ 
er  than  liabilities.  Write  stating  size  of  prop¬ 
erty,  location,  whether  there  are  any  buildings  on 
property  and  price.  Address  Box  369,  c|o  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. 


81  ACRE  DAIRY,  poultry  and  produce  farm. 
Modern  built  house  with  electricity,  furnace,  fire¬ 
place,  bathroom  and  water  system.  9  Registered 
Holstein  cows,  3  horses,  300  hens,  Vi  mile  to 
school  and  churches.  Bargain.  S.  HUBBELL, 
Owner,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 237  acre  farm,  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  level,  tractor  land.  50  acres  woods, 
14  room  house,  white.  Well  watered  pastures. 
Bargain  at  $4800.  Address  OWNER,  Box  372, 
c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

TWO  fine  50  acre  farms,  adjoining.  Near  vil¬ 
lage,  school,  grade  A  market.  Good  land,  pro¬ 
ducing  bumper  crops;  woods;  fruit,  never  failing 
water  supply;  two  good  houses;  good  barns  with 
concrete  floors;  silo;  other  good  buildings,  all 
painted;  10  choice  cows;  poultry;  team;  full  equip¬ 
ment.  Sickness  forces  sale.  $5500  takes  entire 
outfit  or  will  divide.  Very,  liberal  terms.  F.  E, 
HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


-  SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  5  ft.,  25j» 

each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3)4  ft-* 
15c  each.  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  10c,  $6"  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  2jc* 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
strictly  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free.  THOMAS  A.  MARKS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  N.  Y. 

'  CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 

CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  com 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  » 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JK„  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  _ 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLES 

PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspbern^ 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants, 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  eolumbiiie, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bell* 
and  8S  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  nowrf 
plants;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragoa 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,-  egg  plant,  onion  ,aSn  v  it,' 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HAKK-x  " 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. _  _ 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  yow 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  sar9 
yoa^  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 

SEED  POTATOES— Hill  selected  and  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Wne „ 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxtoa* 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. _  .... 

CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20.  3«  or  3l 

blooming  bulba,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTUH 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


/American  Agriculturist,  April  24,  1926 

Service  Bureau 
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Vitality”  Courses  Won’t  Make  You  Happy 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


/^\NE  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  letter 
^  which  we  print  below,  received  from 
Alois  P.  Swoboda  in  a  letter  marked  “con¬ 
fidential.”  With  the  letter  was  a  lot  of 
sensational  literature  with  an  application 
blank  to  be  signed  up  for  a  correspondence 
course  at  a  high  price. 

“No  matter  how  miserable  you  are,  I 
know  how  to  make  you  happy.  No  matter 
how  feeble  you  are,  I  can  make  you  vital. 
No  matter  how  weak  you  are,  I  can  make 
you  strong.  No  matter  how  gloomy  you 
are,  I  can  make  you  joyous.  No  matter 
how  much  of  a  failure  you  are,  I  can  make 
you  successful  through  Swobodaism-Con- 
scious  Evolution  and  “Secrets  Worth 
Millions.” 

“  i  he  more  you  need  health,  vitality  and 
every  power  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
fnore  you  need  success,  the  more  I  can  do 
for  you. 

“No  matter  how  weak  your  will  Power, 
1  can  give  you  a  strong  will.  No  matter 
how  lazy  and  sluggish  you  may  be,  I 
jean  make  you  energetic  and  active.  No 
matter  how  listless  and  “good  for  nothing” 
you  are,  I  can  make  you  ambitious. 

“You  do  not  owe  it  to  me  to  give 
Swobodaism — Conscious  Evolution  a  trial. 
You  do  not  owe  it  to  humanity,  nor  do 
you  owe  it  to  your  neighbors,  but,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself.  You  should  take 
Swobodaism  —  Conscious  Evolution  for 
purely  selfish  purposes.  The  more  you  do 
for  yourself,  the  more  you  can  do  for 
others,  for,  you  can  only  serve  others 
through  increasing  your  powers  of  mind 
and  body,  through  which  you  serve  your¬ 
self  while  serving  others. 

‘‘To  be  true  to  life,  you  must  first  be 
true  to  yourself.  This  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  be  true  to  yourself.  Read 
my  unique  pian  under  which  Swobodaism 
—Conscious  Evolution,  consisting  of  twelve 
letters,  and  “Secrets  Worth  Millions.” 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  denounce  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  for  the  letter  in  itself 
really  shows  what  it  is.  Unfortunately, 
such  literature  often  falls  into  the  hands 
of  boys  or  people  who  do  not  stop  to  rea¬ 
son  it  through  and  before  anyone  can  stop 
them  they  spend  their  savings  for  a  bunch 
of  junk.  Therefore,  we  emphasize  our 
usual  warning  for  all  such  schemes  and 
implore  you  for  your  own  good  to 

LEAVE  THEM  ALONE. 

*  ~\  * 

What  Folks  Think 

VV/E  give  below,  a  few  letters  recently 
v  received  from  our  folks  who  have 
been  helped  because  of  the  service  we  have 
furnished  them  through  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company.  You 
will  also  find  below,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  people  who  received  help  be¬ 
cause  of  this  policy  during  the  month  of 
March.  Possibly  in  this  list  there  is  some¬ 
body  whom  you  know.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  write  to  any  of  them  and  ask  them  about 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  which  is  furnished  as  one  of  the 
services  from  American  Agriculturist. 
These  letters  are  actual  proof  of  the  help 
'we  are  trying  to  render  our  people. 

*  *  * 

Received  the  check  of  Eighty  Dollars 
you  sept  me  and  was  glad  to  hear  from 
■you.  I  am  very  much  satisfied  with  it  and 
I  am  thanking  you  for  your  kindness.  It 
cost  quite  a  bit  for  eight  weeks  in  the 
hospital  with  a  nurse  half  of  the  time  so 
you  see  I  am  very  glad  you  sent  me  the 
fcheck.” — Carl  Holtz,  Palatine  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

‘I  received  the  draft  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  the  amount  of  the  claim 
hovering  the  death  of  Earl  Wheeler. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  settle¬ 
ment,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  adjusting  the  claim. — Mrs. 
Diantha  Wheeler,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

♦  *  * 

‘  I  received  the  check  you  sent  me  of 
ttghty  dollars.  I  certainly  can  say  it  was 
it  lucky  thing  I  was  insured  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  renew  again  when  my  sub¬ 
scription  runs  out. 

Thanking  you  very  much.  It  is  quite 
®L  kelp  to  me.”— Mr.  Daniel  Amidon, 
Cherry  Plain,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

_  “Received  the  check  of  $37-14  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  set¬ 
tlement.” — Clair  Ryder,  Cazenovia, 

*  *  * 

I  received  your  check  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company  for 
w4-28,  in  settlement  of  my  claims,  and 


wish  to  heartily  thank  you  for  the  same. 

I  certainly  am  thankful  that  your  sub- 
scripition  representative  persuaded  me  to 
purchase  this  policy.  When  I  bought  it  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  I  would  ever  draw 
any  benefits  from  it,  especially  from  any 
accident  on  the  farm.  I  took  it  more 
with  the  idea  of  automobile  protection. 
But  when  my  team  ran  away  with  me  and 


from  the  insurance. 

_  Some  of  my  neighbors  were  rather  skep¬ 
tical,  and  said  such  cheap  insurance  had 
a  “catch”  in  it  somewhere.  They  didn’t 
think  I  would  ever  get  any  benefits  from  it 
The  laugh  is  the  other  way  now,  and  I 
have  considerable  fun  bragging  about  my 
“cheap”  insurance. 

I  will  surely  stick /  to  the  company 
through  thick  and  thin. 

Insurance  Checks  Mailed  American 

Agriculturist  Readers  During 
March 

Aiona  M.  Elliott,  Hamlin,  New  York  $10.00 
Irene  Haines,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  12.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stratton,  Appleton 

N.  Y.  24.28 

Emil  Schaad,  Central  Square,  N.  Y.  4.28 
Lena  Hutson,  Fraser,  N.  Y.  20.00 

J.  Henry  Quell,  Jr.,  East  Greenbush 

N.  Yr  84.28 

E.  L.  Hamilton,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Leo  Quinn,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Leon  E.  Williams,  Est.,  Berkshire, 

N.  Y.  1000.00 

Percy  Alliger,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  74.28 

John  Cummings,  Atwetar,  N.  Y.  90.00 

Julia  Jordan,  Morris,  N.  Y.  30.00 

William  C.  Meyn,  Welisviiie,  N.  Y.  97.14 

Lova  L.  Walters,  Webster,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Simon  Sileske,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  90.00 

Earl  Ingraham,  Chenango  Forks, 

N.  Y.  80.00 


Not  Reliable 

DECAUSE  we  are  getting  several  more 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Lapark  Seed 
and  Plant  Company  of  Lapark,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  it  seems  necessary  for  us  to  warn  our 
people  again,  against  this  seed  company. 
We  have  received  any  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  this  company  and  none  of 
them  have  been  satisfactorily  settled;  in 
fact,  they  will  not  even  answer  our  letters. 
It  is  therefore,  evident  that  the  company 
is  not  safe  or  reliable  to  do  business  with. 


Wants  A  Good  Boy 

’YVT’E  have  the  following  letter  from  one 
of  our  subscribers  which  explains 

itself : 

“Could  you  tell  me  where  to  get  a  good 
boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  to  bring  up. 
I  would  like  some  poor  boy  that  wants  a 
good  home.  He  must  be  honest,  good  to 
cattle  and  willing  to  learn  and  then  we 
would  guarantee  him  to  have  as  good  a 
home  as  he  would  wish  for  we  are  an 
elderly  couple  and  only  have  one  son  and 
he  >6  married  and  lives  in  another  state. 
If  you  know  of  a  boy  like  that  please  let 
me  know.  We  live  on  a  big  farm  In 
Orange  County.’' 


Thomas  Simpson,  289  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York  City, 
Bankrupt 

A  NY  person  who  has  not  received  his 
pay  for  farm  produce  consigned  to 
Thomas  Simpson,  289  Washington  Street, 
New  York  City  to  be  sold  on  commission 
should  write  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  122  State  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  request  him  to  send 
blank  form  of  complaint  for  execution. 

A  surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  has 
been  filed  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
protection  of  consignor  creditors.  All 
persons  to  whom  this  commission  merchant 
on  or  before  June  30,  1926.  The  law 
is  indebted  for  farm  produce  sold  on  com¬ 
mission  should  file  a  verified  complaint 
provides  that  claims  filed  after  that  date 
cannot  receive  consideration. 


Do  You  Know  This  Man? 

Anyone  who  can  give  tis  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Omer  Daoust  form¬ 
erly  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  kindly  commun¬ 
icate  with  the  Service  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FARM  SEEDS — Cornellian’  Oats,  Well’s  Red 
Kidney  Beans,  No.  9  potatoes.  All  college  in¬ 
spected  and  certified.  Insure  against  low  returns 
next  fall  by  using  these  good  seeds.  Write  lor 
prices.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 

CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  nail, 
N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 25 

Million  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Ballhead  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25  Postpaid.  Express  Charges  Collect  10,000, 
$15.00.  Golden  Acre  $3.00  thousand  Cash. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  order  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

GREEN  WARTED  Hubbard  Squash  seed 
from  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Seed  selection 
followed  for  years.  Price  attractive.  A.  D. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High 

yielding  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder 
and  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fill¬ 
more,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$1.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N  y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 

Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1.  postpaid.  Bloom¬ 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  32- 
page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varieties. 
Has  special  offers-  Tells  how  to  grow.  Contains 
30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD  GILLET, 
Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Certified  free  from 
disease.  Leading  varieties,  including  Redpath. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices 
NW’y  LlSt  freC‘  BERT  BAKER.  Hoosick  Falls, 

SEED  OATS — Recleaned-grown  by  us,  yield- 
a  th^  $E00  per  bushel.  GRIF¬ 

FIN  FARMS — Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^0  MIXED,  BLOOMING  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

It  prepjfid.  Catalogue  on  request. 

H.  M.  BARRLLr  &  SON,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS, 

shrubs  and  trees.  Hardy,  northern  grown  stock 
trom  the  center  of  League  territory.  Repeated 
orders  and  testimonials  from  League  members. 
Write  ior  catalog  and  srtate  wants.  Special  price* 
™  ™  items.  WHARTON  VALLEY  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  INSPECTED  certified  russets  and 

loanco  number  nine  seed  potatoes,  high  yielding, 
practically  disease  free.  Take  no  chances  with 
poor  seed.  Alpha  two  rowed  barley  ninety-five 
percent  germination.  Write  today.  Prices  will 
surprise  you.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES — Certified  Cobblers 

and  Russets— “Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  by 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
m  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
crop  write.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box 
186,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

•  ,ASKr.1f?R  OUR  CATALOG  of  Roses,  Glad¬ 

iolus,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Perennial  Plants,  Vines, 
Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees.  Send  $1  for  3  Roses 
our  selection.  PLEASANT  VIEW  GARDENS, 
Dansville,  New  York. 

DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp- 

!?Jrry  -well  ro°ted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  ^L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

SEED  POTATOES:  Russet  Rural  certified  and 

selected  stock  with  ten  years  intensive  breeding. 
THE  CROSS  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FLOWERS  OF  GORGEOUS  BEAUTY 

To  avoid  disappointment,  an  early  selection  from 
the  following  superb  assortment  is  urged.  GIANT 
prize  collection,  all  named  6  for  $2. 
GIANT  DAHLIA,  exhibition  collection  all  nam¬ 
ed  12  for  $2.  GIANT  DAHLIA,  FLORIST 
assortment,  12  for  $1.  GLADIOLUS,  rainbow 
mixture,  all  blooming  size,  40  for  $1  or  100  for 
$2.  CANNAS,  orchid  flowering,  all  colors,  12 
f°r  $1-  GERMAN  IRIS,  rare  collection  12  for 
$1.  PEONIES,  (3  to  5  eyes)  all  colors,  3  for 
$1,  or  12  for  $3.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  as-  - 
sorted,  2  year  old  clumps,  12  for  $1.  TEA 
ROSES,  bloom  monthly,  all  2  year  old,  all  colors 

AU  Postpaid.  ATCO  FLOWER  - 
GARDENS,  Atco,  N.  J. 

HOWARD  17 — Strawberry  without-*  fault,  j 
Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  sea-  - 
son.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  northern  grown 
plants  carefully  packed  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition,  $1.25  hundred.  Write  for  strawberry 
plant  folder.  JIM  BRITTON,  Chepachet,  j 

iv.  X.  J 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seed  Oats. 
Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  for  s 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaid,  s 
H.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt.  j 

DAHLIAS — Beautiful  assorted  colors,  long 
flowering  season,  strong  field  grown  bulbs,  $1  per 
dozen,  prepaid.  STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson, 

N.  Y.  ] 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  heavyweight  I 
type,  $3  per  bushel.  Orders  booked  now.  25%  - 

deposit.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES,  Early  and  late 
varieties.  Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER 
ft  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  S^d  Beans  an) 

Ithacan  Seed  Oats.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  J.  CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS— Washington  Rust-Proof,  Barr-- 
Mammoth,  Palmetto.  Good  sturdy  roots — $1.15 
hundred;  $8.50  thousand.  Prepaid.  PLEASANT - 
VIEW,  Box  A,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Tomatoes — Seel  - 

lings  (Ready  now,)  $3  per  1,000 — Transplante 
plants  (Ready  May  1st,)  $8  per  1,000 — Potte  ' 
plants,  $3.25  per  100  or  $30  per  1,000 — Earliam  , 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Early  Jewel,  Ston: . 
Matchless,  Ponderosa  and  Dwarf  Stone.  Pee¬ 
pers — Prices  same  as  tomatoes — Ruby  King,  Ea"  - 
ly  Neapolitan,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  and  Lor 
Red  Cayenne.  Cabbage — (Ready  now,)  Trait  - 

planted  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Copenhagen  Ma' - 
,  ket,  $8  per  1,000.  Cauliflower — (Ready  now. 
Transplanted  Early  Snowball,  $8  per  1,000.  Le  - 
tuce- — Transplanted  Big  Boston  and  Burpee’:' 
Wayahead,  $6  per  1,000.  Egg  Plants — Seedling' 
(Ready  now,)  $5  per  1,000 — Transplanted  $1“ 
per  1,000 — Potted  $3.25  per  100;  $30  per  1,00< . 
Potted  Asters  and  Scarlet  Sage  ready  May  Is: 
at  same  price.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  PLANTS— Earliana,  Stone,  Bon¬ 
nie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Five 
varieties  Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery,  Lettuce, 
Beets,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Postpaid  10C - 
30c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  Not  pre¬ 
paid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per.  Egg  Plants:  Postpaid  100,  40c;  300,  $1.00; 
1,000,  $2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

DEPENDABLE  SEED  CORN— Bucks  County 
Sweepstake  at  $2.75  per  bu.,  90-100  Day  Early 
White  Capped  Ytflow  Dent,  $2.75  per  bu.,  Sure 
Crop,  $2.50  per  bu.,  Early  Learning.  $2.50  per 
bu.,  100  Day  Yellow  Dent,  $2.25  per  bu.,  Wilson 
Soy  Beans,  $2.50  per  bu.  Germination  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  samples.  Box  5,  SHULL, 

FARM,  Tullytown,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS— All 
leading  varieties-^  By  express,  500,  60c;  1,000, 
$1;  by  mail,  100,  40c;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Address  W.  L.  BEARDIN', 
Coolidge,  Ga. 

20  SUPERB  GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  that  will  give  you  perfect  satisfaction,  only 
$1.  Prepaid.  Catalog  of  plants  free.  WM.  P. 
YEAGLE,  Dept.  A,  Bristol,  Pa. 

GIANT  WASHINGTON,  rust  resisting  Aspar¬ 
agus.  Extra  large,  vigorous  one  year  old  roots, 
75c.  50;  $1.25,  100;  $8,  1,000.  postpaid.  ADDI¬ 
SON  BALDRIDGE,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  RECORD  CORN  yield  was  made 
in  Ohio  Improved  Clarage  seed,  1600  bushels 
on  10  acres.  Also  fine  for  silage.  Write  JOHN 
DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

FORDIIOOK  bush  limas,  $16;  Burpees  string¬ 
less  greenpod  Jbeans,  $8.50;  Grey  Crowder  cow 
peas,  $4.50  bushel.  Freight  prepaid.  FRED 
EVANS,  Marydel,  Md. 

IMPORTED  DANISH  BALLHEAD  cabbage 
seed  from  Copenhagen.  Denmark.  $2.25  !b.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed  $19.88  bushel.  Fancy 
Alfalfa  $15.  Alsike  and  Red  Clover  mixed  $8. 
H.  D.  GAINES  SEED  CO.,  Oxford,  Maryland. 

SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  eo’ors, 
labeled,  worth  $S.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Conn.,  Bulb  Dept. 

GLADIOLUS — 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00-  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi- 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 

SHEEP 

VERY  PROLIFIC  strain  of  pure  bred  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  160%  lamb  crop  this  year.  70  lb. 
lambs  $20  each.  J.  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP;  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need, 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  h’ank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  acenev.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTUR  AL  SO¬ 
CIETY.  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  DLTROCS — Small  ’pigs,  either 
sex.  One  service  hoard  and  one  bred  gilt. 

ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  Bred  gilts.  Fall 
hoars.  Shipped  on  approval  with  pedigree.  GEO. 
N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White 
pigs  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  litie=.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Bcrk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  aces.  Bred  sows, 
service  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville, 
Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK — Send  $1.00  for  18  Different 
Patterns  of  Quarter  Yards,  Best  Oualitv  Per¬ 
cales  all  Bright  Patterns.  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Meriden.  Conn. 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
~nn  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunlc. 
Maine. 
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made  him  wince  with  pain.  For  Sir  An¬ 
drew  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
vigor,  and  at  the  moment  he  was  using 
it  rather  recklessly. 

‘Come  in  here,  sir,’  he  said  in  a  voice 
thick  as  a  drunkard’s,  as  he  all  but 
dragged  the  unfortunate  parson  across 
the  threshold  of  tie  untenanted  little 
anteroom.  Marideville,  following,  took 
the  precaution  to  close  the  door.  I11  any 
situation  he  could  be  trusted  not  to  over¬ 
look  essentials. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  card- 
tables,  the  cherubic  Mi*.  Faversham 
looked  up  in  terror  at  the  big  handsome 
man  towering  threateningly  above  him, 
and  heard  in  terror  i.he  deep  voice  that 
commended  him  to  explain  clearly  and 
without  equiv,  cation  whom  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  when. 

‘Sir  ...  sir  ...  I  ..  .  I  protest  against 
the  tone  you  take  with  me.  You  have 
no  right  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  .’ 

The  Baronet  interrupted  him  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  ‘Have  I  not,  sir?  I 
am  Sir  Andrew  Carey.  I  am  the  father 
©f  Miss  Carey,  the  lady  of  whom  you 
spoke,  I  think.  And  you  spoke  of  her 
as  “Mrs.  Latimer.’  Now,  sir,  be  short 
and  clear  with  me.  I’ll  have  no  prevari¬ 
cations  .  .  .’ 

‘Sir  Andrew!’  The  little  fellow  was 
indignant.  ‘It  is  not  my  habit  to  pre¬ 
varicate.  I’ll  beg  you  to  respect  my 
cloth.’ 

‘Will  you  answer  me?’  roared  Sir  An¬ 
drew. 

Mr.  Faversham  stiffened.  ‘No,  sir,  I 
will  not.  I  dislike  your  manners,  sir. 
I  dislike  them  excessively.  They  are 
the  manners  of  a  boor  ...  of  a  ..  .a 
planter.  Which  is,  I  take  it,  what  you 
are.  I’ll  trouble  you  not  to  detain  me.’ 
Thus,  in  the  dignity  which  Sir  An¬ 
drew’s  rudeness'  justified  him  in  assum¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Faversham  now  thought  to 
take  secure  refuge.  But  never  in  all  his 
life  was  he  nearer  to  having  his  neck 
broken  than  at  that  moment. 

Sir  Andrew,  white  with  passion,  and 
trembling,  gripped  the  parson’s  arm 
once  more,  and  literally  shook  the  little 
gentleman. 

‘Is  this  true?’  he  asked.  ‘In  one  word, 
sir:  Is  it  true?’ 

And  then  the  door  was'  opened,  and 
Myrtle  stood  on  the  threshold.  She 
had  seen  her  father’s  violent  action  in 
dragging  the  chaplain  into  the  ante¬ 
room,  and  she  had  seen  Mandeville 
thereafter  close  the  door.  It  had  re¬ 
quired  no  more  than  that  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  she  had  disengaged  herself 
from  the  dance,  and,  with  Tom  Izard 
at  her  heels,  had  come  to  intervene,  in  a 
scene  which'  so  closely  concerned  her¬ 
self. 

Sir  Andrew  loosed  the  parson  and 
turned  on  her,  his  great  face  purple, 
hL  eyes  terrible. 

T  have  been  all  but  told  that  you 
were  married  this  morning  to  ...  to 
Harry  Latimer.  I  ...  I  can’t  believe  it. 
I  -won't.’ 

*  ‘It  is  quite  true.’ 

‘True!’  He  stared  at  her  for  a  long 
moment,  his  mouth  open.  It  is  true! 
Then  he  sat  down  heavily,  and  with  his 
hand  motioned  away  the  parson  who 
stood  before  him. 

Captain  Mandeville  tapped  Mr.  Fav- 
er chain’s  shoulder,  and  beckoned  him  to¬ 
wards  the  door.  Glad  enough  to  escape 
from  all  this  mischief  which  he  was 
overwhelmed  to  think  he  had  made,  Mr. 
Faversham  obeyed  ti  e  signal. 

‘I  am  sorry,  Miss  .  .  .  Mrs.  Latimer, 
he  faltered  as  he  passed  her.  ‘I  have 
been  monstrous  indiscreet.’ 

‘It  is -no  matter  for  that,  sir,’  she  an¬ 
swered  him,  and  contrived  to  smile  re¬ 
assuringly. 

‘You  may  make  amends  by  discretion 
now,’  the  Captain  told  him.  ‘Do  not 


intelligent 

WORKING  TOGET  HER 

Will  Win 


Eyeryone  agrees  that  there  is  no  way  to  solve  the  milk 
marketing  problem  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  except 
by  cooperation.  Cooperation  alone,  however,  since  it 
merely  means  “working  together’ does  not  insure 
success.  Rather  it  is  what  may  be  done  by  “working 
together”  that  gives  us  all  hope. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  cooperative  purchasing  as, 
in  cooperative  selling.  It  is  how  intelligently  and  effect¬ 
ively  we  “work  together”  that  counts  for  results. 

Intelligent  use  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  our  common  purchasing 
organization,— and  only  by  intelligent  use  can  we  expec^ 
to  get  results  with  it — means  these  things: 

“Working  together”  to  get  in  our  orders  so  as 
to  save  sales  costs. 

“Working  together”  to  run  our  mills  to 
capacity  just  as  we  thresh  or  fill  silo. 

“Working  together”  to  develop  the  largest 
possible  purchasing  power. 

We  can  work  together  in  the  G.  L.  F.  by  using  our 
local  G.L.F.  Service. 


Cooperative  G.L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Ithaca,  New  York 
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mention  a  word  of  what  passed  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  Lady  William.  Thus 
yc  .1  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  ...  to 
repair  the  harm.’ 

‘Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  me.’ 

‘Sir,  I  am  muck  obliged.  Your 
humble  obedient.’  Mandeville  bowed, 
and  opened  the  door  to  allow  the  chap¬ 
lain  to  escape. 

Myrtle  advanced  another  step  towards 
her  father,  whereupon  he  stirred,  and 
turned  to  look  at  her  again  with  eyes 
that  were  now  blood-injected. 

‘You  treacherous,  hypocritical  wretch  1’ 
h;  growled  at  her  in  a  voice,  that  was 
dull  with  pain  and  rage.  ‘You  infamous 
jade!  To  hoodwink  us  thus!  To  cozen 


us  with  lies l  To  tell  us  that  you  had 
broken  with  this  scoundrel  Latimer,  and 
all  the  while  to  be  planning  this. 

‘That  is  not  true,  father.  I  have  not 
been  a  hypocrite.  When  I  told  you  that 
I  had  broken  with  Harry,  I  told  you  the 
truth.’ 

‘The  truth  1  Do  you  still  dare  to  stand 
there  and  lie  to  me  after  what  you  have 
done?  Do  you  .  .  .’ 

‘Sir  Andrew  1’  Mandeville  checked 
him,  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  ‘You 
are  not  being  just.  Things  are  not  al¬ 
ways  what  they  seem.’ 

‘You’ll  tell  me  this  marriage  only 
seems  a  marriage!  Don’t  be  a  fool, 
Robert.  We  have  a  fact  here,  not  mere 


words.  Facts  are  not  to  be  explained 
away  by  falsehood.  They  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.’ 

‘Father,  will  you  hear  me?’  she  spoke 
interpedily. 

‘What  is  there  to  bear  from  you?  Caat 
anything  you  say  alter  this  detestable 
fact?  You  are  married.  Married  to 
Harry  Latimer,  an  ingrate,  a  rebel,  * 
murderer,  a  man  who  has  only  just 
stopped  short  of  threatening  my  lif*j 
And  you  acre  my  daughter!  My  God!- 
His  hands,  raised  a  moment  as  if  in  ap" 
peal  to  heaven,  were  lowered  to  hie 
knees,  and  his  chin  sank  into  the  lace  c* 
his  bulging  cravat. 

(To  Be  Continued)  i 


When  the  Farmers  Withstood  the  Patroons 

A  Fireside  Reflection  on  the  Famous  Anti-Rent  War  ot  Another  Day 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


I  WONDER  if  among  the  many  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  who 
live  in  eastern  New  York  there  may  not 
be  at  least  a  few  very  ancient  men  who 
will  retain  as  a  part  of  their  boyhood 
memories  the  happenings  of  the  turbulent 
years  of  the  famous  anti-rent  struggle. 

Even  a  generation  ago 
there  were  still  living- 
many  men  who  could 
have  retold  the  stories 
of  those  times  and  to¬ 
day  there  still  remain 
those  whose  fathers 
were  themselves  actors 
in  an  episode  which 
will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  events 
in  the  agricultural  his¬ 
tory  of  our  state. 

The  roots  of  the  anti¬ 
rent  troubles  run  back  to  the  very  earliest 
colonial  times.  By  happy  accident  of  dis¬ 
covery,  Holland  became  possessed  of  the 
very  best  country  of  all  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  It  was  not  that  “stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast”  to  which  the  settlers  of  New 
England  came  nor  was  it  the  low,  sandy 
and  on  the  whole  infertile  coastal  plain  of 
all  the  country  to  the  south.  But  the 
Dutch  found  a  wonderful  land¬ 
locked  bay  into  which  poured 
a  splendid  river — a  river  with 
so  little  descent  that  the  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed  for  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea  and  this 
made  for  them  a  sure  and  safe 
water-highway  so  that  the 
Dutch  did  what  no  other  na¬ 
tion  was  able  to  do,  in  that  al¬ 
most  immediately  they  carried 
their  colonies  far  into  the  in¬ 
terior. 

These  Dutchmen  were  by 
instinct  and  training  a  com¬ 
mercial  people  so  that  quite  in 
line  with  modern  ideas  they 
organized  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  colonizing  and  exploit¬ 
ing  their  possessions  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  new  country  is  value¬ 
less  until  settled.  So  in  1629 
the  Company  proclaimed  its 
famous  “Charter  of  Exemp¬ 
tions  and  Privileges”  offering 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr, 

very  liberal  concessions  to  such  men  of 
wealth  and  enterprise  as  should  undertake 
the  colonization  of  the  new  domains.  For 
example  if  any  one  would  agree  within 
four  years  to  -bring  to  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  and  establish  a  colony  of  fifty  adults, 
he  might  select  for  himself  a  body  of  land 
fronting  for  eight  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  or  sixteen  miles  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  running  back — so  it  is  said — 
as  far  as  convenient.  Acreage  meant  noth¬ 
ing  in  those  days  of  an  untouched  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  first  man  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  was  Killian  van  Rensselaer,  a 
wealthy  jeweler  of  Amsterdam,  who  in 
1630  dispatched  a  shipload  of  emigrants 
and  chose  his  holdings  nearby  and  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River  at 
Cohoes.  Ultimately  by  further  grants  and 
by  purchase  he  became  possessed  of  a 
great  Manor  or  Barony  that  embraced 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson  north  and  south 
'for  twenty-four  miles  and  extending  east 
and  west  for  forty-eight  miles.  This  king¬ 
dom — for  such  it  was — included  a  large 
share  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties. 
It  aggregated  almost  three  quarters  of  a 


It  was  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  wonderful  river  that  their  countryman, 
Hendrick  Hudson,  discovered  that  the  great  Patroons  established  their  vast  hold¬ 
ings  of -land. 


million  acres  or  one  fortieth  of  the  total 
area  of  New  York  state  and  it  was  in 
theory  at  least  held  in  fee  simple — his  very 
own  that  he  might  do  with  as  he  would. 

Thus  it  was  that  under  both  Dutch  and 
English  rule  the  great  Hudson  River 
properties  enjoyed  literally  almost  the 
power  and  privileges  of  kings.  His¬ 
torians  have  remarked  that  just  at  a  time 
when  the  last  relics  of  feudalism  were 
being  extinguished  in  England,  the  system 
was  experiencing  a  new  growth  and  re¬ 
vival  in  America. 

In  New  England  the  Puritan  was  sub¬ 
duing  the  wilderness  under  the  principle 
of  every  man  a  free  holder  on  his  own 
hundred  acres  of  land.  In  the  South  under 
the  fostering  influence  of  slavery  some 
very  large  individual  estates  were  being 
built  up,  but  in  the  Colony  of  New  York 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  there  was  set 
up  a  great  landed  aristocracy — little  em¬ 
pires  within  an  empire — governed  and  per¬ 
petuated  under  feudal  ideals  which  today 
are  utterly  unknown  in  our  conceptions  of 
law  or  government. 

The  van  Rensselaers  never  sold  their 
lands.  Indeed  under  British  rule  they 
were  not  permitted  to  do  so  and  after  the 
Revolution  they  retained  the  same  policy. 
They  devised  a  system  of  lease-hold 
tenure  whereby  their  Manors 
was  cut  up  into  farms  and 
leased  at  what  seems  to  us 
merely  a  nominal  rental.  Sev¬ 
eral  different  forms  of  leases 
are  found.  Some  farms  were 
leased  in  perpetuity,  t.  e.,  “as 
long  as  grass  grows  and  water 
runs.”  Some  leases  -were  for 
99  years  and  some  for  two  or 
three  “lives  in  being”  i.  e,,  un¬ 
til  the  last  one  of  three  per¬ 
sons  named  in  the  lease  should 
have  died.  Of  course  this  was 
a  very  indefinite  term.  Such  a 
lease  might  be  terminated  to¬ 
morrow  and  it  might  extend  to 
the  extreme  age  of  some  one 
of  the  three  lives.  The  annual 
rental  in  the  earlier  leases  was 
usually  for  each  100  acres,  ten 
bushels  of  “sound,  sweet,  mer¬ 
chantable  winter  wheat  de¬ 
livered  at  Albany  or  at  some 
other  place  not  more  distant” 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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LUBRICATION  CHART 
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Key  to  Chart:  EM — Socony  Light  Medium; 
Socony  Extra  Heavy. 


M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH— 


"HEW  that  want  quit 


SOCONY  Motor  Oil  is  extra  “help” — help 
for  you  and  help  for  the  tractor,  no  matter 
how  tough  or  how  long  the  job. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  literally  adds  and  conserves 
power  to  your  tractor.  It  gives  added  compres¬ 
sion  by  maintaining  as  completely  as  possible  an 
unbroken  leak  proof  seal  between  piston  rings 
and  cylinder  walls. 

It  everlastingly  fights  friction  between  moving 
metal  parts  by  maintaining  an  impenetrable 
Lubri coat*  of  oil  at  all  times. 

Furthermore,  it  resists  remarkably  high  engine 
temperatures.  In  fact,  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  built 
for  the  tough,  rough  work  of  tractor  usage. 

There’s  a  proper  grade  for  each  type  of  tractor. 
Consult  the  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  above  for 
further  details. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  quote  you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty 
gallon  drums  with  faucet.  Costs  no  more— mighty 
convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SOCONY 

KEG.U.S.PAT.Of  F. 

NT  W  uY, 


* 


c  for  Tractor  Lubricoating 

*Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts :  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
Yon  must  say 

«I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


We  are  Ready  for  Spring 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

A.  LL  chance  of  an  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  old  farm  house  here 

early  spring 


M.  C.  Burritt 


r,\ 


has 

passed  up  here  in  W  estern  New  Y  ork. 
On  April  17th,  as  I  write  not  a  furrow 
has  been  turned  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  it  for  another  week.  A  trip  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  during  the  week  showed  a  few  mar¬ 
ket  gardners  east  of  Rochester  and  a  few 
farmers  on  gravelly  ridges  farther  east 

in  the  fields  with 
plows.  Our  land 
is  still  quite  wet 
although  a  high 
wind  for  the  last 
two  days  has  done 
much  toward  dry¬ 
ing  it  out. 

There  is  one 
good  feature  of  a 
late  spring.  It 
permits  one  to  get 
a  good  lot  of  prun¬ 
ing  done  and  many 
odd  and  clean  up 
jobs  out  of  the  way.  Our  work  was  never 
in  better  shape  than  now'.  Two  thinds 
of  the  orchards  are  pruned  and  the  brush 
picked  and  burned — more  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  done.  Wood  is  sawed  and 
partly  split  and  piled,  peaches  sprayed,  ma¬ 
chinery  overhauled  and  repaired,  supplies 
for  the  season  mostly  hauled  and  ready 
for  use,  and  many  other  things  done  which 
promote  efficiency  during  the  busy  season. 
This  js  generally  the  case  with  farmers 
here,  although  it  has  been  so  wet  that  there 
is  still  much  brush  to  be  hauled  and 
burned.  The  ground  freezes  nearly  every 
night  as  yet. 

Delayed  Dormant  Sprays  Late 

By  the  time  these  notes  are  read  we 
shall  probably  be  applying  the  delayed 
dormant  spray.  Last  year  this  spray 
was  put  on  around  here  from  April  23 
to  27.  It  should  be  applied  when  the  leaves 
of  the  blossom  buds  are  out  one-quarter 
to  one-half  inch  and  this  time  is  of  course, 
very  much  determined  by  the  weather.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  have  everything  ready  to 
go  to  work  when  buds  and  wyeather  give 
the  sign  and  our  farm  bureau  spray  service 
says  the  word.  The  enemies  to  be  com¬ 
bated  at  this  time  are  San  Jose  scale, 
apple  scab,  usually  the  most  important — 
blister  mite,  bud  moth,  leaf  roller,  case 
bearer  and  aphids. 

Every  year  the  old  question  of  what 
to  use  comes  up.  Mainly  the  argument  is 
between  the  dusters  and  the  sprayers.  For 
most  of  us  who  can  afford  but  one  spray 
outfit,  wffio  already  have  sprayers,  and. 
who  know'  that  we  cannot  depend  on  dust¬ 
ing  alone  for  all  purposes,  the  question 
is  not  a  difficult  one.  For  the  large 
grower  dusting  is  apparently  efficient.  We 
are.  told  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  dusts 
for  scale  and  blister  mite  and  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  dust  will  completely  control 
aphids.  We  can  use  Bordeaux  or  lime 
sulphur  for  scab.  Lime  sulphur  some¬ 
times  causes  foliage  injury  though  this 
is  not  often  serious. 

Some  of  our  readers  may 
remember  my  mentioning 
Ralph  Felton's  new  study 
book  on  rural  churches  in 
the  issue  of  January  16. 

This  has  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  ‘"Our 
Templed  Hills.”  It  is  wrell 
worthy  of  the  attention  of 
readers  interested  in  modern 
rural  church  work. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  A.  A. 

Home  Bureau  Kitchen 
Workshop  Contest.  I  per¬ 
sonally  believe  that  there 
is  no  place  in  the  house 
that  needs  attention  more, 
or  where  improvements 
more  effectively  lighten 
the  woman’s  w’ork  and 
make  her  tasks  easier. 

When  wTe  overhauled  our 


several  years  ago  the 
kitchen  was  the  place  where  we  began. 
It  is  not  ideal  yet,  but  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old.  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  entrants  and  keen  competition  in 
the  contest  which  ought  to  be  productive 
of  many  helpful  suggestions. 


Some  New  Books 

The  Farm  Woodlot 

By  E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling 

THIS  book  is  a  second  edition  with  a 
new  chapter  on  windbreaks  and  shel- 
terbelts.  It  is  one  of  a  group  called 
“Rural  Science  Series”  and  is  published 
by  the  MacMillan  Company  of  New  York. 

The  farm  w'oodlot  is  rapidly  receiving 
the  attention  which  its  real  importance 
merits.  The  man  who  wishes  to  manage 
it  to  get  the  best  returns,  and  to  treat' 
his  woodlot  as  a  crop  will  find  a  lot  of 
information  in  this  book.  The  authors  are 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  list  price  is  $2.50.  Published  by  the 
MacMillan  Co.  of  New  York. 

* 

Tomato  Production 

Bv  Paul.  Work 

Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell 
University. 

THIS  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  called 
“The  Farm  and  Garden  Library”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 
“Tomato  Production”  contains  information 
of  value  to  the  home  gardener,  market 
gardener  or  the  man  who  grows  for  the 
cannery. 

Facts  and  practic  s  about  a  leading  vege¬ 
table  crop  are  rounded  up  for  everyday 
use.  Plant  growing,  soil  management,  field 
culture,  enemies,  marketing,  varities  and 
seed  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  list  price  is  $1.25.  Orange  Judd 
Publishing  Co.,  15  E.  26  St.,  New  York 
Citv. 

=1=  *  * 

Fertility  and  Crop  Production 

B\-  S.  F.  Hinkle. 

THIS  book  is  unusual  in  that  it  makes 
no  statements  without  presenting  defi¬ 
nite  evidence.  It  is  the  result  of  a  most 
painstaking  review  of  the  experimental 
work  of  many  stations.  This  statement 
may  give  the  impression  that  the  book  is 
dry,  but  it  holds  interest  in  spite  of  its 
method  of  treatment. 

Its  greatest  use  would  seem  to  be  as  a 
reference  for  the  man  who  wishes  definite 
recommendations  for  soil  management  and 
the  reasons  for  them.  It  is  published  by 
S.  F.  Hinkle,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


For  the  past  ten  years  the  horse  indus¬ 
try  has  been  more  than  neglected  in  New 
York  state — it  has  hardly  existed.  Horses 
will  soon  be  high,  aixl  now  is  the  time  to 
raise  colts :  the  state  college  at  Ithaca  will 
send  you  bulletin  P  403,  “Raising  Colts,” 
on  request. 

*  *  * 

In  one  year  New  York  City  uses,  at  the 
estimated  wholesome  value,  more  than  a 
hundred  and  eighty-four  million  dollars 
worth  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 


“This  is  the  fourth  time  you’ve  been  here  for  sti 
ing  chickens.  Rustics.  What’s  your  explanation?  \ 
“Well,  suh,  jedge,  my  onliest  explication  is  dat 
or  de  night  ivusn’t  dark  enough.” — Life. 
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What  is  Ahead  in  the  Dairy  Markets 


Prices  Are  Declining  But  Costs  are  Continuing  Low 


if  fl  ^jlTE  scene  has  shifted  in  the  dairy  mar¬ 
kets.  Again,  the  stage  has  been  reset. 
A  new  group  of  characters  has  come 

A  on,  although  a  few  of  the  old  ones  re¬ 
main.  Gone  are  “Moderate  Production,” 
“Liberal  Consumption,”  “Small  Storage 
Stocks,”  and  “High  Prices.”  In  their  places 
are  “Record  Production,”  “Inadequate  Con¬ 
sumption,”  “Excessive  Storage  Stocks,”  and 
“Declining  Prices.”  “Low  Feed  Prices”  and 
“Inconspicuous  Foreign  "Competition”  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  calcium  glare,  however,  while  the 
characters  which  recently  vanished  still  figure 
in  the  cast  and  are  merely  awaiting  their  cue 
to  return  to  the  center  of  the  stage. 

A  year  ago,  dairy  markets  were  definitely 
recovering  from  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
of  1924  brought  about  by  record  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  good  sized  imports  and  burdensome 
storage  stocks.  Production  had  begun  to  slow 
down  in  the  fall  of  1924  when  the 
curtailing  effects  of  low-priced 
dairy  products  and  relatively  high- 
priced  feeds  became  apparent.  From 
November,  1924,  on  through  the 
first  nine  months  of  1925,  receipts 
of  butter  at  the  leading  markets 
showed  a  consistent  decline  from 
the  corresponding  months  in  the 
year  previous.  For  the  year  1925 
as  a  whole,  receipts  were  3  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1924.  Receipts  of  cheese 
at  these  same  markets,  however, 
showed  an  increase  of  4  per  cent. 

The  smaller  supplies  of  fresh 
butter  and  low  prices  at  retail  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  1924-1925 
butter  year  opened  up  wide  outlets 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Market  Analyst,  Standard  Farm  Papers 

for  the  burdensome  reserves  of  storage  butter 
which  had  been  such  a  drag  on  the  market 
throughout  the  fall  and  early  winter.  With¬ 
drawals  after  November,  1924,  were  so  large 
that  by  May  1,  1925,  holdings  were  below  the 
five-year  average  on  that  date. 

Low  Supplies  Bring  Better  Prices 

Prices  improved  along  with  the  smaller  sup¬ 
plies,  and  after  February,  1925,  they  wereVub- 
stantially  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  wholesale  price  of  92  score 
creamery  butter  at  New  York  during  1925 
was  45.22  cents  a  pound  compared  with  42.62 
cents  in  1924.  The  farm  price  of  butter  also 
was  slightly  higher,  with  the  gain  from  May 


1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  butter  year,  aver¬ 
aging  4  cents  a  pound.  Wholesale  cheese 
prices  were  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1924.  Prices  to  producers  for  3.5  per  cent, 
fluid  milk  for  city  consumption  averaged  $2.68 
per  100  pounds  in  1925  compared  with  $2.63 
in  1924.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
the  gain  was  12  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Large  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  were 
harvested  last  summer  and,  with  fewer  horses, 
cattle~and  hogs  on  farms,  feed  prices  have  been 
low.  In  March,  1926,  the  average  farm  price 
of  corn  was  66.6  cents  and  of  oats,  38.8  cents 
compared  with  $1.12  and  49.2  cents  in  March, 
a  year  before.  In  spite  of  liberal  feeding 
throughout  the  winter,  the  large  stocks  have 
not  been  used  up,  and  the  prospects  are  for 
a  larger  carryover  of  grain  into  the  new  sea¬ 
son  than  usual.  [ 

Moreover,  farmers  are  intending  to  increase 
the  acreages  of  these  crops  this 
spring,  according  to  the  reports 
obtained  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  AVhile  the  actual  acre¬ 
age  will  depend  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  is 
certain  that  with  average  yields, 
feed  crops  will  be  abundant  next 
year  and  prices  will  continue 
moderate. 

The  tone  of  the  dairy  market  be¬ 
gan  to  change  last  fall,  just  as  it 
had  in  the  fall  of  1924,  but  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  direction.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  shown  the  natural  re¬ 
action  to  good  prices  for  dairy 
products  and  low  feed  costs.  Since 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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The  Outlook  for  Potatoes  in  1926 


New  York  Growers  Should  Study  Market  Demands 


AS  the  1925-26  potato  deal  draws  to 
a  close  and  as  the  planting  season 
approaches,  potato  growers  in  our 
territory  are  seriously  considering  the 
outlook.  They  are  wondering  whether  the 
prospects  are  for  another  good  year,  whether 
to  “go  in  heavy”  or  whether  to  “bank”  on  the 
weather.  That  last  proposition  is  the  all  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  since  no  one  knows  more 
than  anyone  else,  as  to  what  we  are  in  for, 
one  man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
acreage  last  year  was  fully  up  to  normal.  It 
.was  the  weather,  growing  conditions,  if  you 
please,  that  were  responsible  for  the  limited 
supply.  It  might  be  that  this  year  will  prove 
directly  opposite  and  the  crop  will  turn  out 
to  be  fully  ample  to  meet  the  trade  needs  with 
an  average  price.  Therefore,  to 
increase  acreage  in  anticipation  of 
another  season  of  high  prices,  is 
to  really  gamble  against  the 
weather  on  a  long  time  basis. 


When  you  consider  how  many 
times  the  weather  forecasters 
miss  their  mark  on  a  short  time 
prediction,  you  can  gauge  your 
own  chances  on  the  long  shot.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  of  others  who  are 
thinking  the  same  thing  and  not 
a  few  will  slip  in  an  acre  or  two 
extra.  Then  again  there  are  those 
so-called  marginal  growers  who 
"‘jump  in”  the  season  following  a 
£ood  year  and  who  are  often  re- 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

sponsible  for  pressing  the  market  down. 

Consequently,  the  matter  of  more  acres  is 
up  to  each  individual  grower  and  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  inclination  to  “take  a  chance.”  No  man 
can  safely  tell  another  what  to  do.  Each 
knows  his  own  business  best.  When  I  was 
over  in  Livingston  County,  I  was  told  by 
a  prominent  potato  grower  in  Dansville  Town¬ 
ship  “I  find  it  a  pretty  safe  plan  to  put  in 
the  same  acreage  every  year.  Year  in  and 
year  out  potatoes  are  a  pretty  good  crop.” 

There  is  one  thing  that  New  York  State 
growers  can  and  will  absolutely  have  to  do, 
if  they  are  going  to  stay  in  the  business  many 
years  more,  and  that  is  “produce  potatoes  of 
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better  quality  or  lose  out  entirely.”  DurL0 
the  past  season  I  have  been  down  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  great  number  of  times  and  talked  to 
some  of  the  largest  receivers  of  “States.”  In 
every  single  instance  the  same  complaint  was 
made, — “Why  can’t  our  State  growers  put 
better  potatoes  on  the  market.”  This  does  not 
imply  that  every  New  York  potato  grower 
puts  inferior  potatoes  on  the  market.  And  do 
not  be  mistaken,  every  one  of  these  good 
growers  is  known  to  the  trade.  But  the  great 
majority  of  States  are  not  up  to  the  mark  and 
naturally  they  are  neglected  while  Long  Is¬ 
lands,  Maines  and  the  few  better  States  find 
ready  sale.  Pennsylvania  is  growing  rapidly 
and  this  past  winter  saw  Keystone  potatoes 
superior  to  many  States. 

What  is  responsible?  A  number  of  things. 

Primarily,  grading  is  the  main 
complaint.  The  farmers  of  Steu¬ 
ben  County  heard  this  first  hand 
when  they  visited  the  New  York 
markets.  1  hey  saw  it.  They  saw 
it  in  the  potato  market,  the  egg 
market,  the  hay  market,  etc.  But 
you  can’t  run  poor  potatoes  over 
a  grader  and  bring  out  No.  I1 
stock.  So  back  of  that  are  other 
factors.  Varieties,  seed  stock  and 
cultural  methods  are  all  involved. 

Too  many  take  the  attitude  that 
a  potato  is  a  potato  and  because 
it  is,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
you  take  for  seed.  Facts  prove 
the  contrary.  Like  begets  like. 
If  you  happen  to  pick  up  a  potato 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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Grafters  Should  Go  To  Prison 

BOTH  dairymen  and  poultrymen  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  latest  developments  in  the 
milk  and  poultry  graft  scandals  in  New  York 
City,  explained  on  page  9.  The  facts  de¬ 
veloped  each  week  show  how  much  worse  these 
scandals  are  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

In  this  week’s  news,  there  are  two  or  three 
tilings  of  particular  interest  to  dairymen.  One  of 
them  is  the  charge  against  the  Nestles  Food  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  effect  that  this  company  was  heavily 
involved  in  the  scandal.  Farmers  who  have  had 
experience  with  this  company  in  past  years  will 
not  he  surprised  at  this  news. 

The  suggestion  in  the  editorial  in  the  New 
York  World  that  the  Holstein  cow  is  to  blame 
for  part  of  the  situation  because  of  her  low  test¬ 
ing  milk  is  a  very  unjust  one  and  American 
Agriculturist  resents  this  accusation.  If  the 
New  York  City  authorities  had  kept  their  own 
records  as  clean  in  the  milk  business  as  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  and  her  owner,  there  would  he  no  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  about  unclean, 
impure,  or  low  testing  milk.  Certainly  it  is  _  a 
strange  twist  of  mind  that  can  blame  the  Holstein 
cow  for  low  testing  milk  when  the  Department  of 
Health  itself  reports  that  hundreds  of.  dealers  are 
standardizing  milk  after  they  receive  it  by  taking 
out  part  of  the  cream. 

Another  dangerous  suggestion  lias  been  made 
which  should  be  opposed  emphatically  by  the 
milk  industry  as  «  whole.  It  is  proposed  that 
all  milk  should  he  bottled.  This  suggestion  conies 
about  from  the  fact  that  about  half  of  the  city’s 
supply  is  sold  in  loose  form  and  that  to  a  large 
extent  it  has  been  this  supply  which  has  been 
adulterated.  Jt  is  claimed  also,  and  probably 
with  some  truth,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep 
bottled  milk  clean  than  it  is  the  loose  milk. 

However,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor 
people  in  the  city  depend  upon  the  loose  milk, 
which  is  much  cheaper  in  price  than  the  bottled 
milk,  for  their  supply,  and  should  this  milk  be 
bottled,  it  would  have  to  be  raised  in  price  sev¬ 
eral  cents  a  quart,  which  would  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  class  of 
consumers.  The  result  would  be  a  tremendous 
falling  off  in  consumption,  working  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  both  producer  and  consumers. 

The  suggestion  that  the  purity  of  loose  milk 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Health  is 
a  confession  of  weakness.  What  is  needed  is  not 


to  bottle  the  loose  milk  and  thereby  raise  the 
price  but  rather  to  houseclean  in  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  with  long  prison  sentences  for  the 
despicable  villains  who  have  been  poisoning  the 
city’s  milk. 


Direct  Tax  Reduced 

HE  New  York  State  Legislature  has  reduced 
the  direct  State  tax  op  real  estate  to  one  mill. 
Last  year  it  was  a  mill  and  a  half  and  before  that, 
two  mills.  While  this  reduction  will  not  make 
much  of  a  start  on  the  farmer’s  heavy  tax  bill, 
yet  it  will  amount  to  a  few  dollars  to  every  tax¬ 
payer  and  every  dollar  helps. 

The  reduction  shows  the  effect  of '  constant 
hammering  on  something  which  is  right.  For 
years  we  have  been  working  in  the  paper  and  at 
Albany  to  bring  this  injustice  of  the  direct  State 
tax  10  the  attention  of  the  Legislators.  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  beginning  to  have  some  effect  and  we 
must  keep  at  it  until  the  direct  State  tax  is 
eliminated  entirely.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  blame  the  Legislature  for  something  which 
is  our  own  fault  as  citizens.  As  long  as  the 
people  insist  upon  having  the  government  do  so 
many  things  that  cost  so  much  money  we  must 
expect  to  pay  the  bib. 


Congratulations 

ON  April  26th,  Henry  Morgenthau,  father  of 
the  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  following  his 
return  on  April  20th  from  an  extended  trip 
around  the  world.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will 
join  with  the  staff  of  American  Agriculturist 
in  extending  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes.  Because  he  is  a 
modest  man,  he  may  object  to  some  ot  the  com¬ 
ments  which  follow,  hut  we  think  that  these  facts 
are  worthwhile  passing  on  to  you. 

Starting  as  a  poor  boy,  Henry  Morgenthau 
succeeded  in  obtaining  so  thorough  an  education 
that  it  shows  itself  in  all  of  his  activities  and 
especially  in  his  ability  to  use  pure  English  that 
has  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
speaker  and  author.  After  a  very  successful 
business  career,  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  appointed, 
in  1913.  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
by  President  Wilson. 

When  Turkey  entered  the  war,  it  became  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  task  to  look  after  not  only  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  but  also  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Montenegro,  San  Marino,  Serbia  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Because  of  thi&  complicated  situation, 
more  responsibility  developed  upon  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  than  upon  any  of  our  other  ambassa¬ 
dors.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delicate  international  situation  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  refugees  and 
'enemy  aliens  were  suddenly  thrown  into  distress 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire. 

Mr.  Morgenthau’s  success  in  handling  this 
great  task  won  him  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
all  the  world  and  gave  him  an  experience  which 
has  made  him  recognized  ever  since  as  the  fore¬ 
most  expert  upon  the  problems  of  the  Near  East. 
Because  of  these  services,  special  votes  of  thanks 
were  given  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

In  1919,  President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  to  investigate  conditions  in  Poland,  and 
later  he  was  special  representative  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  trying  to  care  for  the  great  mass 
of  human  beings  in  the  Near  East  who  were  made 
destitute  by  the  War.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  migrations  of  history  was  in  charge  of  Henry 
Morgenthau  when  he  guided  nearly  1,500,000 
unfortunates  of  the  Near  East  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Greece  and  aided  these  multitudes  of  destitute 
refugees  to  a  safe  haven  and  secure  existence. 

Air.  Morgenthau  is  fortunate  in  the  respect 
that  he  has  lived  to  see  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  for  the  results  which  he  has  accomplished 
for  humanity.  France  has  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  “Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 


Honor.”  England  has  made  him  “Honorary 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross.”  Greece  gave  him 
the  signal  honor  of  the  “Grand  Order  of  the 
Saviour,”  and  h_  is  the  only  individual  not  a 
Greek  who  has  ever  been  thus  honored.  Many 
American  universities,  recognizing  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau’s  services  have  given  him  honorary  degrees. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  recent  trip  around 
the  world,  Mr.  Morgenthau  declared  that  America 
is  the  “umpire  of  the  world”  and  that  she  is  now 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  holds  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
because,  of  this  tremendous  influence  that  Mr. 
Morgenthau  believes  a  vast  responsibility  rests 
upon  us  as  Americans  to  see  to  it  that  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  not  plunged  again  into  the 
great  catastrophe  of  war. 


Hog*s  Can  Be  Pastured  On  Eastern  Farms 

WHY  is  it  that  Eastern  farmers  have  never 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  pasturing  hogs? 
In  the  days  before  the  great*  fluid  milk  industry, 
when  milk  was  skimmed  or  separated  at  home, 
fine  hogs  could  he  raised  in  confinement  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  mostly  on  skimmilk.  However,  when 
farmers  began  to  sell  their  milk  whole,  for  the 
most  part  they  disposed  of  their  hogs,  and  since 
then  comparatively  few  hogs  have  been  raised 
on  Eastern  farms.  .But  skimmilk,  however  good 
for  hogs,  is  not  absolutely  essential,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  great  hog  farms  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West. 

There  hogs  are  pastured  and  are  put  into  mar¬ 
ket  condition  in  the  fall  by  feeding  corn.  We 
believe  it  is  possible  for  Eastern  farmers  to  raise 
more  hogs  by  using  pasture.  Why  not  give  it  a 
trial,  at  least  on  a  small  scale? 

There  are  a  number  of  good  bulletins  put  out 
by  your  State  Colleges  on  hog  pastures  and  hog 
husbandry  in  general.  If  interested,  we  suggest 
that  you  write  to.  the  Colleges,  or  American 
Agriculturist  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  in¬ 
quiries. 


For  The  Home  Or  The  Farmer 

SIT  down  now  while  you  think  of  it,  and  write 
your  contribution  to  our  contest,  “Which  Are 
Most  Important  Labor  Saving  Devices  for  the 
Tfome  or  for  the  Farm  ?” 

This  promises  to  he  a  very  interesting  contest, 
so  you  will  want  to  have  your  side  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Letters  should  not  be  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length,  and  should  be 
written  plainly  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  \\  e 
are  offering  three  dollars  for  the  best  letter,  two 
dollars  for  the  second  and  one  dollar  for  each 
other  letter  we  are  able  to  publish.  Contest  closes 
June  1st. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

I  SHALL  never  forget  how  surprised  I  was  as 
a  youngster  when  a  city  cousin,  visiting  at  our 
house,  climbed  on  the  mowing  machine  in  the 
shed  and  asked  me  what  it  was.  It  was  my 
first  experience  with  how  little  most  city  people 
know  about  the  business  of  farming. 

City  folks  used  to  make  a  good  deal  of  tun 
about  the  greenness  of  country  people  when  they 
come  to  the  city,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  many 
farmers  whose  lack  of  knowledge  of  city  life 
equals  the  ignorance  of  thousands  of  dwellers  or 
our  great  cities  about  country  life  and  conditions. 

A  good  many  stories  are  told  about  this,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  about  two  city  boys  who  got  into 
a  discussion  over  the  kind  of  an  animal  a  heifer 
is.  One  of  the  boys  claimed  that  the  heifer  be¬ 
longed  to  the  pig  family,  the  other  that  it  Mas 
a  variety  of  sheep. 

Finally  they  called  in  another  boy  who  had  once 
spent  two  weeks  in  the  country. 

“Dan,  wot’s  a  heifer?  Is  it  a  pig  or  a  sheep, 
they  asked. 

Dan  scratched  his  head  a  minute  and  then  said . 
“To  tell  the  truth,  I  dunno  much  about  poultry . 
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What  is  the  Matter  With  Prohibition? 

Some  Reasons  Why  the  Wets  Believe  the  18th  Amendment  is  a  Failure 
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'HILE  riding, on  a  sleeping  car  a 
few  days  ago,  it  was  my  fortune, 
or  misfortune,  to  have  as  compan¬ 
ions  three  men  who  spent  several 
hours  in  discussing  the  question  of  prohibition. 
Because  of  these  gentlemens’  loud  voiced  and 

prejudiced  opinions,  it 
was  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  near  them  to  read  or 
even  to  think.  After  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  the  same, 
I  became  tired  of  it  and 
moved  up  to  another 
section  of  the  car,  only 
to  find  to  my  disgust 
that  two  men  across  the 
aisle  were  engaged  in 
loud  debate  on  the  same 
subject.  After  standing 
this  for  some  time,  I  went  into  the 
smoking  compartment  and  found 
two  men  there  having  little  to  say 
because  they  were  too  busy  passing 
back  and  forth  between  them  a  flask 
of  hard  liquor. 

I  cite  these  experiences  because 
they  seem  to  be  typical  of  the  times. 

Never  since  the  days  of  slavery  has 
there  been  such  bitter  discussion 
on  any  one  subject  in  America  as 
there  is  on  prohibition  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  One  hears  it  whenever 
men  or  women  get  together,  and  one 
cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine  without  noting  the  front 
page  and  big  headline  stories  dis¬ 
cussing  prohibition. 

The  subject  has  reached  our  leg¬ 
islative  halls  and  the  politicians  are 
busy  figuring  which  way  lies  the 
largest  number  of  votes. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature 
tried  without  success  to  pass  an¬ 
other  enforcement  law,  and  has  just 
voted  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
a  referendum  of  the  people.  In  Con¬ 
gress  great  excitement  has  been 
raised  because  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  given  to  both  the  wets 
and  the  drys. 

W  hat  does  it  all  mean?  Is  prohibi¬ 
tion  a  mistake?  Is  it  impossible  to 
enforce  it?  Should  we  do  away  with 
it  entirely?  Or  should  we  modify 
it?  Not  only  are  the  people  who 
for  selfish  reasons  have  been  against 
prohibition  more  opposed  to  it  than 
ever,  but  there  is  also  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  good  people  who  have  become 
discouraged  about  the  18th  amend¬ 
ment  and  who  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
mistake. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  some  of  the 
arguments  that  the  selfish  wets  and  also  those 
who  are  sincerly  opposed  to  prohibition  ad¬ 
vance  against  it. 

FIRST:  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  QUES¬ 
TION  OF  PERSONAL  LIBERTY ?~  It  is 
contended  that  whether  or  not  one  drinks  is  a 
personal  matter,  in  which  no  government  has 
any  right  to  interfere.  True  personal  liberty 
may  be  defined  as  the  right  of  a  person  to  do 
as  he  wishes  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  wishes  and  rights  of  others.  We  may 
as  well  recognize  first  as  last  that  we  are  now 
living  in  a  complex  and  complicated  civiliza¬ 
tion  requiring  more  and  more  restrictions  of 
every  kind. 

.  For  example,  a  man  may  have  a  perfect 
r*g'ht  to  shout  to  the  full  extent  of  his  lungs 
'while  driving  in  the  cows  from  the  back  past- 
llre,  for  there  he  is  interfering  with  no  one’s 
rjghts- — unless  they  be  those  of  the  cows!  But 
should  the  same  man  do  the  same  shouting  in 
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a  public  meeting  he  could  be  rightfully  arrest¬ 
ed  and  prosecuted. 

No  one  has  raised  the  question  of  personal 
liberty  about  the  rigid  automobile  laws  which 
force  all  of  us  who  own  cars  to  no  end  of 
bother  to  get  and  pay  for  licenses,  to  pass 
driver’s  examinations,  and  to  obey  traffic  sig¬ 
nals,  etc.,  yet  in  a  less  complicated  civilization 
where  there  were  few  or  no  automobiles,  such 
regulations  would  be  unnecessary. 

While  we  are  talking  about  automobiles, 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  increased  dan¬ 
ger  from  all  of  the  millions  of  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harrys  who  are  now  driving  cars  if  they  were 
allowed  all  of  the  personal  liberty  they  wanted 
in  easier  access  to  liquor? 


IF  IT  WORKED  THE  WAY  IT’S  SUPPOSED  TO 


Sourt&sy  of  New 


No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  passing 
of  a  lot  of  individual  liberty  from  our  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  but  it  is  one  of  the  prices  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  increasing  complexities  of  our 
so-called  civilization.  In  order  to  control  the 
few  we  must  restrict  the  many. 

SECOND:  IT  IS  ARGUED  THAT  THE 
PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT  WAS 
“PUT  OVER  ON  THE  AMERICAN  PEO¬ 
PLE”  when  they  were  not  looking,  so  to 
speak.  Those  great  and  wise  fathers  of  our 
country  who  wrote  the  Constitution  very  well 
provided  against  any  such  emergency.  They 
made  it  so  difficult  that  it  is  impossible  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
unless  a  very  great  majority  of  people  are  em¬ 
phatically  for  such  an  amendment. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  be  amended  unless  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  proposed  by  TWO-THIRDS  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  or  by 
TWO-THIRDS  of  the  states.  After  the  pro¬ 
posal,  the  amendment  must  be  ratified  by 


THREE-FOURTHS  of  all  the  states. 

As  we  remember  it,  all  but  two  of  the  states 
ratified  the  prohibition  amendment.  Does  this 
look  as  if  it  did  not  have  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people? 

THIRD:  IT  IS  CLAIMED  THAT  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT  IN¬ 
CREASES  DISRESPECT  FOR  LAW. 

I  believe  this  is  a  valid  argument.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  all  of  the  present  disrespect  for 
law,  or  even  a  large  part  of  it  is  due  to  pro¬ 
hibition.  In  the  first  place,  I  charge  that  ir 
more  of  a  real  effort  were  made  to  enforce 
prohibition  there  would  be  less  disrespect  for 
this  law.  One  trouble  with  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  has  been  handicapped  from  the 
start  by  traitors  in  high  places,  men  who  have 
been  given  paying  jobs  to  enforce  this  law 
and  who  have  done  so  halfheartedly  or  not  at 
all. 

Our  own  state  of  New  York  has 
not  cooperated  well  with  the  nation¬ 
al  government  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  law.  Further  than  this,  as  stat¬ 
ed  above,  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  at  present  proposing  to  con¬ 
duct  a  referendum  in  New  York 
State  on  prohibition.  Such  a  refer¬ 
endum  will  not  mean  anything.  Very- 
few  of  the  drys  will  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  it  will  cost  the  State 
thousands  of  dollars  to  conduct  the 
election.  More  than  this,  it  is  un¬ 
dermining  the  law  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  land  in  trying  to  set 
the  State,  as  South  Carolina  once 
did,  against  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution.  Of  course  there  will  be 
disrespect  for  law  when  our  own 
State  leaders  take  such  action. 

It  is  true  also  that  never  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  crime  of 
every  sort  been  as  widespread  as  it 
is  today.  Not  a  day  goes  by  in  any 
city  that  there  are  not  many  holdups 
and  murders,  outwilding  the  Wild 
West  in  its  wildest  days.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  on  some  authority  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  is  absolutely  ruled  by 
gangsters.  Conditions  in  New  York 
State  are  so  bad  that  the  Legislature 
has  a  committee  at  present  studying 
the  situation.  The  crime  situation 
is  of  serious  concern  to  every  citi¬ 
zen,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  has  any 
particular  connection  with  prohibi¬ 
tion.  There  are  probably  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  increasing  crimes* 
among  which  are  the  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  modern  home  and  the 
inefficiency  of  our  police  systems. 
Today  more  than  two-thirds  of 
criminals  get  away  entirely.  Those  that  are 
caught  are  usually  freed  by  cunning  and 
tricky  lawyers  on  technicalities.  Many  of 
these  lawyers  should  themselves  be  disbarred 
and  prosecuted.  Then  those  criminals  whom 
we  do  send  to  jail  are,  because  of  mushy  senti¬ 
ment,  pampered  and  cared  for  with  prison 
movies,  baseball  activities  and  lightened  labor, 
until  a  prison  sentence  is  no  longer  feared  by 
the  criminals.  Of  course  there  is  disrespect 
of  laAv ;  of  course  there  will  be  while  such  con¬ 
ditions  continue. 

When  we  are  considering  causes  of  crime, 
let  us  not  forget  the  rotten  plays  which  many 
critics  say  are  now  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
the  stage.  What  -about  the  unclean  books 
and  magazines  and.  newspapers  that  circulate 
and  circulate  freely  among  all  classes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  among  young  people?  Certainly  no 
reasoning  person  can  argue  that  prohibition 
has  anything  to  do  with  any  of  these  causes  of 
crime,  and  it  is  reasoning  that  I  for  one  cannot 
{Continued  on  page  19)  ,, 
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You  get  what  yon  pay  for 
in  any  Kelly  tire 

A  SIDE  from  comfort,  when  you  buy  tires  you  buy  them 
■fi.  for  just  one  thing — mileage.  When  you  buy  Kelly' 
Springfield  tires,  you  get  it. 

Every  tire  that  leaves  the  great  Kelly^Springfield  plant  is 
as  perfect  as  we  know  how  to  make  it. 

Every  ounce  of  rubber  in  the  carcass  and  tread  of  a 
Kelly  tire  is  tough,  new,  live  rubber. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for  when  you  buy  a  Kelly  tire.  You 
get  an  honestly  built  product  containing  the  best  materials 
and  the  most  skilled  workmanship  obtainable.  That  means 
mileage.  And  in  addition,  you  get  the  extra  comfort  that 
comes  from  the  flexible  Kelly  construction. 


KELLY 'SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 


KELLY  {FLEXI  BLE  CORD 


Plait  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


No.  I’m  noth 
dead. but  what 
Vis  that  stuff./ 


Seed  coated  witk  Stanle 
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The  Outlook  for  Potatoes  in  1926 
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that  lias  come  from  a  small  hill, — and  you 
can’t  tell  by  looking  at  it  whether  a  spud 
has  had  two  or  a  dozen  big  or  little 
brothers  or  sisters, — the  chances  are  that 
that  individual  tuber  will  yield  in  like. 
Therefore  it  is  up  to  the  grower  to  use 
seed  that  he  knows  is  absolutely  right. 

A  lot  of  growers  particularly  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  are  actually  “up  against 
it.”  Their  soil  conditions  are  such  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  much.  They 
grow  potatoes  on  sod  and  the  damage  by 
grubs  and  wire  worms  is  severe.  Again, 
their  soil  is  heavy  and  it  imparts  a  dark 
color  to  the  tubers  which  is  in  itself  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  product,  especially  in  a 
market  that  is  as  critical  as  is  New  York. 

Of  course  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  part  that  last  year,  the  State  crop  was 
hard  hit  by  weather,  and  defects  from  that 
source  are  pretty  impossible  to  overcome. 

Possibly  no  one  has  made  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  potato  situation 
in  New  York  than  E.  V.  Hardenburg 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  has  taken  in  both  sides — the 
field  and  the  market.  What  he  has  to 
say  is  known  on  the  marketing  end,  but 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  growers.  Here  in  part,  is  what  he  says 
of  the  situation. 

“States”  Bring  Less 

“The  usual  price  differential  between 
western  New  York  and  Long  Island  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  New  York  market  ranges 
from  fifty  cents -to  one  dollar  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  This  difference  obtains  more  or 
less  regardless  of  the  average  price  of 
potatoes  on  a  given  day.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
this  surprisingly  wide  range  in  price  is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  difference  in  mar¬ 
ket  quality  (appearance).  It  should  be 
said  in  justice  to  the  western  New  York 
grower,  that  a  large  part  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  his  product  is  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  more  or  less  outside  of  his  control, 
under  which  the  crop  is  produced.  The 
almost  universal  practice  of  planting  po- 


practically  out  of  the  question.  Each 
man  will  have  to  experiment  a  little  with 
high,  quality  seed.  Of  the  white  Rural 
type,  there  are  the  Heavyweight,  Number 
Nine,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Carmen  No. 
2  and  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hardenburg  says  that  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  identical  in  every  respect  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  difference  in  adaptation  or  yield. 

If  a  grower  is  not  sure  in  his  own 
mind  just  what  procedure  he  should  adopt, 
there  are  two  lines  which  he  may  follow. 
It  is  preferable  to  use  both.  The  local 
shipper  usually  knows  what  the  market 
wants  and  often  he  can  suggest  the  means 
of  improving  conditions.  The  county 
farm  bureau  agent  is  the  one  man  in  the 
county  who  is  in  touch  with  practically 
all  conditions  and  it  is  he  to  whom  the 
average  man  should  turn  to,  for  he  is  the 
one  man  to  know  the  best  practice  in  the 
county — that  which  most  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  what  the  market  wants. 


Questions  About  Radio 

I  have  a  commercial  made  five  tube  set. 
When  I  put  my  hand  near  the  middle  of 
the  panel  the  set  squeals.  There  is  no  coil 
or  variable  condenser  there — just  the  center 
socket  (detector). — N.  O.  L.,  Pennsylvania, 

VIDENTLY  the  detector  tube,  with 
its  grid  condenser  and  grid  wire  is  too 
close  to  the  panel.  This  trouble  can  only 
be  stopped  by  placing  a  metal  shield  about 
5  or  6  inches  square  in  back  of  the  panel 
and  connecting  it  to  the  ground  post. 
Otherwise  the  socket  can  be  moved  back, 
if  there  is  room  enough. — B.  Foote. 


Do  you  consider  phones  or  speaker  better 
for  a  deaf  person? — G.  A.  U.,  Canada. 

TDHONES,  by  all  means.  Use  rubber 
A  ear-cushions  if  they  hurt  your  ears. 
You  can  connect  them  in  series  with  the 
speaker  and  shunt  a  potentiometer  across 
them  to  regulate  the  volume.  A  radio  man 
can  connect  this  for  you. — B.  Foote. 


tatoes  on  sod  land  in  heavy  soil  and  of 
the  Rural  type,  results  in  a  product  sub¬ 
ject  to  rather  dark  skin  and  considerable 
tuber  insect  injury.  In  contrast  to  such 
conditions,  the  Long  Island  and  Maine 
growers  are  producing  the  crop  in  a  light 
soil  conducive  to  hright-skin  potatoes, 
largely  of  the  Green  Mountain  type,  and 
therefore,  resulting  in  a  product  not  subject 
to  the  defects  so  common  in  western  New 
York  stock.  Without  the  utmost  attention 
to  choice  of  soil  type,  the  control  of  tuber 
insects,  close  planting  to  prevent  over¬ 
sized  tubers  and  hollow-heart,  and 
thorough  spraying  for  blight  control,  the 
western  New  York  grower  cannot  hope 
to  produce  a  crop  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  his  Long  Island  and  Maine  competitor. 

“The  very  general  increase  in  the  use 
of  certified  seed  has  resulted  in  not  only 
increased  yields,  but  in  a  standardization 
of  varieties  in  the  surplus-producing  re¬ 
gions.  This  movement  has  not,  however, 
helped  in  any  way  to  eliminate  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  affecting  market  quality,  the 
more  outstanding  of  these  being  wire- 
worm  and  grub  injury,  dark-skinned  tubers, 
hollow-heart  injury  and  dry  rot.  The  more 
progressive  growers  are  adopting  remedial 
measures.  These  consist  in  a  choice  of 
the  better  adapted  soils,  the  use  of  a 
shorter  rotation  to  avoid  wireworm  injury, 
closer  spacing  of  the  plans  to  reduce  hol¬ 
low-heart,  more  attention  to  blight  through 
Bordeaux  spraying  and  the  use  of  white¬ 
skinned  varieties  in  preference  to  the  Rus¬ 
set  type  of  Rural.” 

What  Variety? 

One  of  the  outstanding  questions  asked 
by  the  Steuben  County  farmers  when  they 
were  in  the  market  was,  “What  variety 
can  we  grow  if  we  give  up  the  Russet 
type  of  Rural.  It  is  about  the  only  one 
that  does  well  on  our  soil.”— Again,  each 
man’s  case  is  for  him  alone  to  answer. 
Local  conditions  vary  so  much  that  a 
blanket  suggestion  or  recommendation  is 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IM8ERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endor*ed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 


Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

SIGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ad  Painting  for  Durability.  1 'REE  TO YOU  with 
amnia  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER- 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est. 

252  Plymouth  Stre3t,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN  SCARCE 

Do  Not  Wait  too  Long  to  Buy  — 

Get  Tested  Stock 

The  Only  Source  of  Certified  Cornell  12  in 
New  York  State 

Cornell  No.  12  is  an  excellent 
silage  variety  for  many  sections  of 
the  state  and  is  recommended  in 
corn  growing  areas  up  to  1200  feet 
elevation.  It  produces  a  good  green 
tonnage  per  acre,  giving  in  eighteen 
carefully  conducted  field  tests,  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  an  average 
green  weight  of  13.2  tons  per  acre. 
The  New  York  State  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  Association  re¬ 
ports  and  certifies  to  the  following 
analysis  of  my  Cornell  No.  12  Seed 

Corn : 

PURITY _ 99.9% 

BROKEN  KERNELS - trace 

INERT  MATTER _ 1% 

GERMINATION,  Feb.  1926  96.0% 
I  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders 
for  this  corn  at  $4.00  per  bushel  at 
the  office  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR- 


IiKE  a  huge  fist,  the  giant  ham- 
_j  mer  crashes  down.  Blow 
after  blow  forges  the  steel  ingot. 
With  each  impact  the  monster 
machine  vibrates  on  its  anchor¬ 
age — but  the  concrete  foundation 
defies  the  shock  of  the  slugging 
blows. 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will 
stand  powerful  stresses.  Whether 
cement  is  used  for  a  heavily 
travelled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  leaving  our  plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply 
dealer  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 

Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  Ike  Pennsylvania  Cement  Com - 
party,  which  has  offices  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


. 


■*:  ] > 35ft.  ■  ►  * •  V- ‘r.v 
.*  '»V  '-'iTp' _ .... 
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When  the  Farmers  Withstood 
the  Patroons 

( Continued  from  page  One ) 

together  with  “four  fat  fowls”.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  stipulated  payments,  the 
lease  generally  contained  a  provision 
whereby  the  tenant  bound  himself  to 
perform  two  days  of  labor  with  a  team 
of  horses  or  oxen  each  year  for  the 
benefit  of  his  lord. 

In  any  case  these  leases  could  hardly 
be  considered  burdensome.  Payments 
of  this  kind  represented  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  over-lordship  rather  than  any 
full  repayment  for  value  received.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  usual  rental 
received  by  the  patroons  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  cents  per  acre  and  as  a  source 
of  income  it  was  important  only  because 
of  the  vast  extent  of  their  holdings.  To¬ 
day  our  feeling  is  mainly  surprise  that 
a  whole  countryside  should  have  set  up 
a  rebellion  against  law  and  authority 
and  have  brought  a  condition  that  was 
close  to  civil  war  as  a  protest  against  a 
payment  which  to  us  seems  so  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Leases  Unjust 

There  were,  however,  certain  features 
,of  the  leasehold  system  which  were  un¬ 
just  and  oppressive  and  against  which 
thoughtful  and  farseeing  men  might 
properly  rebel. 

The  leases  on  all  the  great  estates 
seem  to  have  followed  one  common 
model  and  all  of  them  had  the  clause 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  tenant 
granted  this  land  “to  have  and  to  hold 
forever  saving  and  reserving  all  mill 
seats  Avith  two  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  same  and  exclusive  right  to  erect 
dams  and  mills  there  on  and  also  all 
mines,  minerals  and  ores”.  A  tenant 
might  have  his  grain  ground  only  at 
the  Patroon’s  mill.  It  Avas  a  little  mat¬ 
ter  perhaps  but  it  AAras  contrary  to  the 
instincts  of  a  free  people. 

Again  the  terms  of  the  lease  were 
-very  severe  in  the  case  of  eviction  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent  and  in  some 
cases  these  provisions  had  been  invoked 
and  carried  out  with  unnecessary  harsh¬ 
ness  and  rigor  although  this  Avas  proba¬ 
bly  rare  on  the  van  Rensselaer  holdings. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  grievance  and 
injustice  Avas  this:  that  a  tenant  in  per¬ 
petuity  might  not  sell  his  leasehold  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  payment  to  his  landlord 
of  a  part  (commonly  one  quarter)  of 
the  price  received.  It  was  the  tenant 
who  had  taken  these  farms  from  the 
Avilderness.  Men  had  cleared  the  for¬ 
ests  and  planted  orchards  and  laid  up 
the  stone  into  Avails  and  built  commodi¬ 
ous  barns  and  comfortable  houses  and 
had  played  %vell  their  part  in  erecting  a 
secure  and  substantial  civilization.  In 
many  cases  they  had  lived  for  genera¬ 
tions  under  the  same  lease  and  had 
practically  come  to  think  of  these  lands 
as  their  own.  Often  these  farms  Avere 
becoming  really  valuable  possessions 
solely  because  of  the  industry  and  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  .tenant  and  then  if  they 
wished  to  sell  these  values  which  they 
alone  had  created,  a  far-off  landlord 
who  had  never  cut  down  a  tree  or  laid 
one  stone  upon  another  or  even  once 
set  foot  upon  the  land  he  OAvned  stepped 
in  at  the  sale  and  demanded  his  unearn¬ 
ed  increment,  the  quarter  of  the  price. 
There  is  quoted  the  instance  of  a  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  farm  of  146  acres  that 
during  a  period  of  about  50  years  was 
sold  six  times  and  in  eArery  sale,  the 
landlord  claimed  and  received  his  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  price.  This  was  as  rank  in¬ 
justice  as  men  eArer  rebelled  against.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  finally  in  1852 
the  full  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
unanimously  concurred  in  the  decision 
that  such  a  contract  Avas  contrary  to  the 
public  interests  and  hence  illegal  and 
void,  furthermore,  in  support  of  their 
contention  they  quoted  an  English 
statute  of  the  year  1290.  I  think  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  in  spite  of  our 
instinctive  distrust  of  lawyers  and 
courts,  nevertheless  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  long  run  the  law  has  ranged  its 


self  on  the  side  of  the  Aveak  and  helpless, 
and  that  it  ha§  stood  for  the  defense  of 
human  right  and  justice. 

Van  Rennselaer  Manor  One  of  Oldest 

I  have  written  especially  of  the  van 
Rensselaer  Manor  because  it  was  the 
earliest,  the  most  extensive  and  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  admin¬ 
istered  of  all  these  principalities.  Five 
generations  from  father  to  eldest  son  in 
direct  descent  held  the  title  of  Patroon 
and  it  was  more  than  tAVO  centuries 
from  those  first  Dutch  tenants  in  1630 
to  the  anti-rent  disturbances  of  1839-45. 
It  was  only  the  largest  of  several 
others.  To  the  south  lay  the  Livingston 
Manor  in  Columbia  County  extending 
ten  miles  along  the  river  and  running 
20J-2  miles  back  into  the  interior,  and 
containing  165,240  acres.  Further  south 
were  still  other  manors  of  the  Dutch 
regime.  In  Schorarie  County  were 
two  great  patents,  one  at  that  time 
owned  by  the  Livingstons  of  50,000  acres 
and  the  Blenheim  Patent  of  40,000.  In 
Schenectady  County  was  the  Duanes- 
burg  tract  of  60,000  acres.  If  you  will 
go  into  the  Museum  in  Schenectady  and 
look  at  the  table  service  of  silver  and 
porcelain  used  by  the  Duanes  a  century 
ago  you  will  realize  a  little,  how  elabor¬ 
ate  and  stately  Avas  the  life  these  great 


men  maintained  in  their  .homes.  In 
Delaware  and  Sullivan  Counties  Avas  the 
Hardenburg  Patent  of  ten  miles  square. 
One  George  Clark  of  Otsego  County 
owned  near  100,000  acres  lying  in  four 
different  counties.  These  are  only 
some  of  the  best  known  of  the  great 
holdings  of  eastern  New  York. 

These  ancient  manorial  grants  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  ventures  such  as  the  McComb 
Purchase  in  northern  New  York  and 
the  Holland  Land  Company  and  the 
Phelps  &  Gorham  purchase  in  the  A\rest- 
ern  part  of  the  state.  These  latter 
tracts  wrere  simply  wholesale  purchases 
from  the  state  and  were  disposed  of  by 
fee  simple  sales  to  settlers  and  hence 
there  was  no  reason  for  any  anti-rent 
agitation. 

Courts  Upheld  Titles 

In  the  end  these  proprietors  received 
but  a  most  inconsiderable  fraction  of 
the  value  of  the  lands  they  held.  During 
those  troubleous  years  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  Governors  and  the  successive 
legislators  and  was  reviewed  by  the 
ablest  jurists  of  the  time.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  courts  upheld  the 
validity  of  the  titles  of  the  proprietors 
but  at  the  same  time  condemned  the 


system.  In  1846  the  state  adopted  a 
new  Constitution  which  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  forbidding  the  lease  of  agricultur¬ 
al  land  for  a  period  longer  than  tAvelve 
years  and  abo'  shing  the  practice  of 
“quarter  sales”. 

Growing  Av.ary  of  agitation  and 
resistance  and  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  .he  great  estates:  began 
to  break  up.  The  Aran  Rensselaers 
compromised  Avith  many  tenants  giving 
them  title  in  fee  simple  for  as  little  as 
$2.00  per  acre.  Other  large  blocks  Avere 
sold  to  speculators.  At  the  death  of 
the  last  Patroon,  the  holdings  of  the 
van  Rensselaers  were  at  the  most  con¬ 
servative  calculation  worth  more  than 
ten  millions  dollars  but  as  they  Avere 
disposed  of,  it  is  said  that  his  estate 
realized  less  than  three  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  It  was  a  rather  disappoint¬ 
ing  settlement  of  what  was  long  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  an  almost  incalculable  heritage. 

The  Anti-Rent  War 

I  had  planned  to  Avrite  of  the  anti-rent 
Avar  and  to  again  rehearse  some  of  it# 
stories  but  this  tale  is  already  too  long. 
The  events  of  this  struggle  are  scattered 
over  several  years  and  in  all  conscience 
there  was  enough  of  unfairness  and 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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is  your  worst  enemy 

J  .?/  J 

in  mtU\  *  - 


DIRT  in  your  milk  means  a  low 
price  for  your  milk.  And  un¬ 
less  you  filter  and  strain  your  milk 
the  dirt  that  is  bound  to  get  in  it 
will  be  bound  to  stay  in  it. 

I  Defeat  dirt.  Milk  through  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson  Filter  Cloth. 

'  Whenever  you  transfer  milk,  filter 
it  into  its  container  through  this 
Cloth.  In  your  milk  strainer,  use 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Cotton  Driscs. 


Thousands  of  dairy  farmers  have 
adopted  these  two  J  &  J  products. 
They  report  them  profitable,  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  easy  to  use.  Get  them 
;  from  your  dealer.  Or,  FOR  FREE 
SAMPLES  AND  BOOKLET,  ad- 
/  dress  Johnson  6s  Johnson,  Dept.  A-51 
|  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


VYL 


’  FILTER  CLOTH  COTTON  DISCS 


It  doesn’t  fust  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
•elected  lumber. 

ThefamousUnadillaladdermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
l! feed  level.  You  just  push 
^  out.  the  silage. 

Bq  I  Order  early  while  the  fac- 
*  >— j"  T  tory  i3  not  rushed  and  effect 
-  M — I  a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib- 
r~l  1  era!  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
"3“ —  ■  containing  information  on 
-fe=L .  .  our  strongly  built  storage 
HH  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

.SIT'  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25e  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co..  2  Sim  SI. .Quincy, HI. 


3  for 
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What  is  Ahead  in  the  Dairy  Markets? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


September,  receipts  of  butter  at  the  large 
markets  have  been  substantially  heavier 
than  in  the  previous  year.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  1926,  they  were  the 
largest  on  record  for  that  period  and  11 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1926. 

The  storage  situation  likewise  has  re¬ 
versed.  Dealers  were  slow  to  build  up 
reserves  last  spring,  so  that  stocks  never 
approached  the  proportions  of  the  previous 
season.  With  the  supplies  of  fresh  butter 
so  liberal  last  fall  and  winter,  however, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  move  storage  butter. 
On  October  1,  1925,  stocks  were  40  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  smaller  than  a  year  previous, 
but  this  comparison  has  gradually  shifted 
until  m  April  1,  1926,  there  was  more 
butter  in  storage  than  on  April  1,  1925, 
and  the  largest  amount  on  record  for  that 
date. 

Stores  Inclined  to  Go  Slow 

Fresh  production  is  too  large  to  permit 
any  extensive  use  of  storage  butter  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  dealers,  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  have  a  larger  carry¬ 
over  at  the  end  of  this  butter  year  than 
on  May  1,  1925.  This  butter  cost  several 
cents  more  a  pound  than  the  butter  stored 
last  springy  and  the  sales  during  the  past 
few  months  have  represented  losses. 
Dealers  will  be  more  conservative  this 
spring  than  last  in  accumulating  reserves, 
so  that  a  smaller  percentage  than  usual 
of  the  fresh  production  may  be  taken 
for  this  purpose. 

Prices  have  gradually  changed  from  a 
premium  over  the  corresponding  time  a 
year  previous  to  a  substantial  discount. 
On  October  20,  1925,  for  example,  92 
score  creamery  butter  in  the  New  York 
wholesale  market  cost  52  cents  a  pound 
compared  with  37/2  cents  on  the  same  day 
in  1924,  while  on  March  31,  the  price  was 
40%  cents  compared  with  46^2  cents  the 
year  previous.  Retail  prices  have  not  de¬ 
clined  as  fast  as  wholesale  markets,  al¬ 
though  they  probably  are  down  to  last 
year’s  level. 

So  much  for  the  situation  to  date.  In 
spite  of  the  declining  price  level,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  period  of 
disaster  for  the  dairy  industry  is  lying 
around  the  corner. 

Cow  Population  on  the  Decrease 

Increased  production  at  the  present  time 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  abundance 
of  feed.  Production  per  cow  has  been 
raised,  so  that  even  with  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  the  total  output  is  exceeding 
previous  records.  Beef  cows  which  have 
been  milked  through  this  period  of  high 
prices  will  be  allowed  to  nurse  calves 
again.  Moreover,  the  slaughter  of  milk 
cows  in  the  course  of  tuberculosis  eradica¬ 
tion  campaigns,  notably  in  the  Chicago 
milk  district,  means  some  decrease  in  dairy 
production.  The  effect  of  all  these  in¬ 
fluences  on  production  will  gradually  be¬ 


come  noticeable  in  the  next  year. 

The  industrial  outlook  is  less  favor¬ 
able  than  a  year  ago.  Stock  market  prices 
have  had  a  drastic  setback  since  February. 
In  the  past,  such  a  movement  has  fore¬ 
shadowed  a  change  in  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  and  amount  of  employment.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  dairymen  will  find 
a  narrower  market  for  his  products  next 
fall  and  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  ample  foundation,  for  the  belief  that 
the  lull  in  business  activity  will  not  result 
in  a  severe  depression,  as  in  1920  and 
1921,  so  that  the  buying  power  of  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  will  not  be  so  severely 
impaired  as  at  that  time. 

Less  Foreign  Competition 
Demand 

Foreign  competition  has  not  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  our  dairy  markets  during  the 
past  year  and  probably  will  be  of  even 
less  importance  from  now  on.  Imports  of 
butter  during  1925  totalled  7,212,013  pounds 
compared  with  19,404,816  pounds  in  1924. 
Exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
5,342,740  pounds  compared  with  8,25 6,622 
pounds  in  1924.  In  spite  of  heavy  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  cheese,  imports  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  while  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  milk  have  declined. 

The  duty  on  butter  was  raised  on  April 
5,  1926,  from  8  cents  to  12  cents  a  pound. 
This  has  had  no  effect  thus  far,  as  we 
have  such  a  liberal  quantity  of  our  own 
butter  and  prices  here  are  so  much  below 
a  parity  with  European  markets  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  bring  any  foreign  butter 
into  our  market. 

Weather  An  Important  Factor 

What  is  probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  course  of  the  dairy  market 
during  the  next  year,  is  not  so  easily  plum¬ 
meted.  The  weather  plays  a  tremendous 
part  in  controlling  the  output  of  dairy 
products.  Unusually  favorable  conditions 
were  responsible  for  the  record  output 
from  July  to  October  in  1924  and  again 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1925. 

Recently,  it  has  been  taking  about  a 
year  to  change  from  favorable  to  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  dairy  business,  and 
another  year  to  return  to  a  favorable  basis 
once  more.  The  chances  are  that  dairy 
production  a  year  hence  will  be  down  to 
moderate  proportions  again,  with  a  better 
outlook  for  demand  because  of  expanding 
industrial  employment. 


How  To  Wash  Milk  Vessels 

1.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  lukewarm 
water. 

2.  Wash  well  with  hot  water,  clean 
brush  and  good  soap  or  cleansing  pow¬ 
der. 

3.  Thoroughly  rinse  in  hot  water. 

4.  Boil  if  possible. 

5.  Expose  to  bright  sunlight. 


On  Saturday  March  27th  the  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeder’s  Association 
shipped  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  San  Jose,  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  18  head  of 
Guernsey  cattle.  The  cattle  all  came  from  New  York  State  Guernsey  breeders. 
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Save  Your  Strength 

for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 


ALLAH  AN  — 

HAY  guiDF 

^..saveS  HAND  Forking 
Successfully  Used  4  Years 


FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  yout  mow  in 
tetter  condition. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

*  *  * 

Accredited  Herd 
*  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t. 


OKL  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  ORMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  ORMSBY  KORNDYKE  LAD  POSCH  308940  and 
ORMSBY  KORNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  sa.tse  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  ...  New  York 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLW00D  DEFENDER 
whose' dam  lias  an  official  record  of  S32.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  a 
number  are  from  A.  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 
Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  ....  New  York 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  -  -  •  -  R.  D.  3 

Herd  Sires: 

SAUGERTIES  LADDIES  ULTRA  86792.  His  sire  is 
Ultra  May  King  27600  A.  R.  Dam  is  an  A.  R. 
daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE,  20431  A.  R. 

T.  R.  ULTRA  LADDIE  91391.  His  sire  is  FL0RHAM 


ter  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600  A.  R. 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  ag« 
sired  by  these  bulls.  Out  of  cows  with  good  A.  R.  records, 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Herd 
Accredited. 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 

FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bar  None  Clay  Duchess,  by  Bar  None 
Waterloo,  by  Waterloo  Clay,  by  Cyrus  Clay, 
produced  13,590  lbs.  milk  as  jr.  3  pr.  old. 
She  is  dam  of  Bar  None  Clay  Duke,  jr. 
champion  N  Y.  State  Fair,  Brockton,  and 
International.  Heifers  and  bulls  equally  as 
good  as  above  at  reasonable  prices. 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  farm 

BAR-NONE  RANCH, 

MAURICE  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF 

We  offer  a  nice  roan  calf  born  Jan.  6,  1926.  A  fine 
straight,  growthy  calf  of  best  milking  breeding.  Dam  is  a 
Record  of  Merit  cow  and  sire  out  of  a  10,000  pound 
dam.  Particulars  sent  on  request.  First  check  for  $100.00 
takes  him. 

FLINTST0NE  FARM  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  CANDE,  MGR. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  one-fourth  of 
cost.  100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshircs. 

Wire  or  telephone  at  mv  expense 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 
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More  About  the  Milk  Graft 

Sensational  Developments  Still  Coming 

INURING  the  past  week,  the  authorities  forms  of  Jersey  City  so  the  Jersey  City 


^  of  New  York  City,  including  the 
Health  Department  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Commissioner,  and 
the  district  attorney  offices,  have  been  con¬ 
tinuing  their  investigation  of  the  great 
milk  graft  scandal.  Harry  Danziger, 
whose  activities  Ave  have  reported  before 
in  American  Agriculturist,  has  now 
been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  in  the 
Bronx  and  has  confessed  many  of  his 
nefarious  activities  in  connection  with  dis¬ 
honest  inspectors  from  the  Board  of 
Health.  As  we  have  before  reported, 
these  activities  consisted  in  extorting  from 
milk  dealers  large  sums  in  order  that  these 
milk  dealers  might  bring  in  quantities  of 
bootleg  milk  or  adulterate  milk  with 
water  or  skimmilk. 

Danziger  has  admitted  collecting  $250,000 
in  graft  and  confessed  that  he  paid  this 
to  a  subordinate  of  Dr.  Monaghan,  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  of  Health.  The  present 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Harris,  claims  that  this 
sum  was  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Milk  Companies  Involved 

It  is  charged  that  included  in  the  dis¬ 
honest  ring  of  grafters  there  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Henry  W.  Morgan,  who 
was  former  assistant  secretary  to  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Monaghan.  Morgan  denies  this 
charge. 

It  is  also  reported  that  another  one  of 
the  grafters  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
counsel  for  the  Department  of  Health. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of 
the  week  which  will  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  a  large  number  of  farmers  is 
the  statement  of  Danziger  before  the 
Bronx  grand  jury  that  involved  in  the 
grafting  charges  is  the  Nestles  Food  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Valley  Dairy  Company. 

Danziger  testified  that  these  two  con¬ 
cerns  paid  him  $92,000  in  all  and  further 
that  he  retained  $9,200  for  himself  and 
turned  over  $82,000  to  a  subordinate  of 
former  Health  Commissioner  Monaghan. 
The  money,  he  said  was  given  for  obtain¬ 
ing  temporary  permits  from  the  Hylan 
Health  Department  to  enable  the  two  firms 
to  sell  their  surplus  milk  and  cream  in  this 
city. 

Thousands  of  farmers  will  well  remem¬ 
ber  their  own  bitter  experiences  in  past 
years  with  the  Nestles  Food  Company. 

Judge  Calls  for  Conviction  of  “Higher- 
Ups” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Aaron  J.  Levy,  in 
charging  the  grand  jury  before  it  began 
its  deliberations,  said  in  part : 

“There  is  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  high  crime  was  committed  in  this 
country  involving  conspiracies  to  pre- 
petrate  bribery,  extortion  and  the  pollution 
and  adulteration  of  the  milk  supply 
throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  district. 

I  charge  you  to  enter  upon  a  relentless 
pursuit  of  those  involved  no  matter  who 
they  may  be.  The  higher  the  place  the 
man  holds,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
reach  out  to  him  and  to  bring  him  to  this 
bar  of  justic  The  crimes  of  bribery  and 
extortion  are  henious,  yet  the  adulteration, 
poisoning  and  pollution  of  milk  are  far 
more  serious  and  far  more  grave  because 
milk  enters  every  home  and  is  largely  the 
support  of  child  life.  The  future  citizenry 
of  the  State  and  Nation  thrive  or  suffer 
because  of  good  or  bad  milk  supply.” 

District  Attorney  McGeehan,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  grand  jury,  said: 

“1  know  of  no  creature  more  despicable 
than  the  man  who  will  pollute  milk  ex¬ 
cept  the  public  official  who  stoops  to  take 
protection  money  from  the  milk  adultera¬ 
tor.  All  of  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  the  district  attorney’s  office  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  these  rascals  to  justice.” 

Jersey  City  Starts  Similar  Campaign 

It  seems  certain  that  the  city  author¬ 
ities  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  drastic  action  in  all  of  the  different 
boroughs  of  the  metropolitan  district.  A 
large  amount  rf  milk  comes  into  the  plat- 


authorities  have  been  investigating  the 
handling  of  the  milk  at  the  terminal  plat¬ 
forms  in  that  city  with  the  result  that 
several  platform  inspectors  have  been  dis¬ 
charged. 

Another  development  during  the  past 
week  in  the  city  is  the  charge  that  some 
of  the  milk  companies  are  standardizing 
milk  by  separating  out  the  rich  cream  and 
replacing  just  enough  to  satisfy  the  law. 
In  last  week’s  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  we  printed  a  letter  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Monaghan,  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in 
answer  to  ours  on  this  very  subject  of 
standardizing  milk.  In  our  opinion,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  that  is,  the 
consumers  seldom  get  the  same  amount  of 
butterfat  that  is  in  the  milk  when  the 
farmers  sell  it. 

Loose  Milk  Most  Affected 

An  editor  of  the  Neiv  York  World, 
writing  on  this  subject,  takes  occasion  to 
criticise  the  milk  from  Holstein  cows, 
claiming  that  it  is  lower  in  butterfat  than 
it  should  be.  Such  criticism  is  unfair  for 
neither  the  Holstein  cows  nor  the  dairy¬ 
men  are  to  blame  for  milk  too  low  in 
butterfat  which  the  consumer  receives  be¬ 
cause  of  rascally  stealing  of  butterfat  on 
the  part  of  milk  dealers. 

Another  subject  that  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  of  late  in  connection  with  this  milk 
adulteration  situation  is  whether  or  not 
all  milk  ought  to  be  sold  in  bottles.  At 
present,  the  so-called  “loose  milk,”  un¬ 
bottled,  is  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
total  supply.  Most  of  the  adulterated  milk 
has  been  loose  milk.  It  is  also  true  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  handle  this  milk 
and  keep  it  clean  than  it  is  milk  in  bottled 
form.  However,  bottling  the  loose  milk 
would  raise  it  several  cents  per  quart 
to  the  consumer  and  would  put  it  out  of 
reach  in  price  to  many  thousands  of  poor 
people  in  the  cities,  and  would  therefore 
be  extremely  unwise. 

Scandals  in  Poultry  Circles 

An  interesting  and  deplorable  side  issue 
in  connection  with  the  milk  graft  is  that 
of  the  poultry  grafters.  Dr.  Harris 
claims  that  more  than  $1,500,000  in  graft 
has  been  paid  to  extortioners,  including 
Department  of  Health  inspectors,  by 
owners  of  poultry  slaughterhouses  in  the 
city  for  permits  to  do  business.  It  is 
said  that  a  total  of  300  out  of  360  owners 
of  poultry  slaughterhouses  have  paid  large 
sums  for  illegal  permits.  Thus  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  New  York  City  have  had  an¬ 
other  one  of  their  important  food  supplies 
endangered  by  scoundrels,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  them. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale — 
May  10, 11  and  12 

jpARYILLE,  New  York,  the  center  of 
an  important  Holstein  section,  will  be 
the  mecca  for  Holstein  breeders  on  May 
loth,  nth,  and  12th,  when  A.  Austin 
Backus,  Holstein  sales  manager  of  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  will  hold  his  annual  Earville  Sale. 

Over  25  breeders  in  New  York  State 
are  sending  consignments  to  this  sale,  and 
among  these  consignors  are  such  breeding 
establishments  as  Yates  JFarm,  Orchard 
Park;  W.  D.  Robens  &  Son,  Poland; 
A.  A.  Hartshorn  Holstein  Co.,  Hamilton; 
and  a  consignment  has  also  been  promised 
from  the  Bell  Farr.,  of  Coraopolis,  Penn. 
The  N.  Y.  States  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Morrisville  has  selected  some  of  their 
best  bred  animals  and  heaviest  producing 
animals  for  this  sale. 

The  sale  will  include  a  number  of  30 
pound  bulls,  many  bred  and  open  yearling 
heifers;  likewise  there  will  be  nearly  100 
cows  recently  fresh  or  soon  due  to  freshen 
at  sale  time. 

Sale  catalogues,  showing  a  four  genera¬ 
tion  pedigree  of  each  animal  consigned, 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


WATER  WON’T  PRODUCE  MILK 

Although  many  dairymen  seem  to  think  so  every 
year  at  this  time. 


Early  grass  is  65%  to  85%  water.  Don’t  turn  your 
cows  on  pasture  this  Spring  thinking  that  they’ll 
maintain  normal  production  without  the  regular 
grain  allowance.  Many  farmers  throw  their  cows 
into  a  bad  slump  every  year  by  this  practice. 

Early  pasture  causes  a  sharp  increase  in  milk 
flow  because  it  tones  up  the  condition  of  the  cows. 
But  unless  the  grain  ration  is  continued  a  bad 
slump  will  set  in  after  two  or  three  weeks.  And 
that  usually  means  no  recovery  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  ...  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  pasture,  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  a  simple  grain  ration.  Three  parts  of 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal, 

3  parts  Bran,  4  parts  Ground  Oats  or  Homegrown 
Grains  makes  a  productive,  economical  and  safe 
ration  for  pasture  time. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN  E  VER  Y  LIVE  DEALER ’S  S  TOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


at  UNIVERSITY 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per  houi 
w  ith  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  If.  P.  per  ton  cut 
-elevating  35  feet  and  running  only  465  R.  P.  M.  The 
J  lowest  power  of  any  cutter  in  the  test.  This  is  positive 
J  proof  of  our  claims  of  Big  Capacity-Low  Speed.  It  will  do  a^ 
f  well  on  your  farm. 

^  An  all  steel  machine-unbreakable  steel  flywheel— all  gears  run¬ 
ning  in  oil-simple-sturdy-safc-rcquires  no  man  at  feed 
tablc-Cylindcr  and  Flywheel  types.  Write  for  Catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

[  429  So.  Water  St,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


i-zs; 


ME’X'.AJL,  ^ILO 

For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Guarantee! 
Orders  received  now— for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lowet 
price*  than  later  In  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
rtion.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  ft  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  M  London,  Ohio.  Est.  1904 


MILK  CANS 
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equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

POWER  MILKER 


READY  T  O  MILK  . 

WHEN  YOU  GET  IT  |  Puts 

.  Send  for  sonsa-I  Miikinq  For 
*  ilonal  offer!  Milk' '  a  an  am  »J 

■  18  to  40  cows  en  hour—  easy  Ccsto 
_noth!n«r  to  Install  Easy  to  c!e*n. 
1  Milks  tbe  human  wuy-cnsv  on 
1  -  the  cows.  30  D-iys  Trial-* 
10  Year  Guarantee-" Casta 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  to 
pay.  Writ®  fop  FREE 
BOOK,  ‘How  to  Judffc 
—  —  Milkera”.  Got  years  now 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  611  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


$80  (10) 


MILK  PRICES 

«r"|  'HE  following  are  the  May  prices 
*  for  milk  testing  3 °7o  m  the  basic  zone 
^of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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Class 


<1>  *Do) 
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1 

Fluid  Milk  . 

.$2.80 

$2.85 

$2.70 

2 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

2.00 

2.30 

2 

A 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

.  1.83 

2 

B 

Ice  Cream  . 

.  2.15 

2 

C 

Soft  Cheese  . 

.  2.10 

3 

Evap.,  Corid., 

Milk  Powder, 

1.90 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

S 

A 

Evap.  and 
cond.  milk  . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

3 

B 

Milk  Powder  ... 

.  2.00 

1.95 

3 

C 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

.  2.00 

4 

Butter  and 

New 

American  cheese 

. . Based  on 

ICI  lt>d  1 1  UilV/COV  ,  ,  vii 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  _  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  STILL  UNSTEADY 

CREAMERY  April  20 

SALTED  April  20  April  13  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .38%-39>/2  39(4-40  46  -46'/2 
Extra  (92  sc)38/4-38/2  -39  45  -45'/2 

84-91  score  ..35  -38  36/2-38%  39/2-44/2 

Lower  G’d’s  34  -34%  36  -3614  37  -39 

The  butter  market  is  still  in  an  un- 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  CONI.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

"  EGGS 

Hennery  White  or  Brown 

We  purchase  goods  outright  on  arrival  and  desire  to 
hear  from  all  actual  producers  that  can  ship  graded  stock 
of  fine  quality.  May  we  send  you  shipping  tags  and 
pamphlet  ; showing  how  to  net  most  for  your  goods? 
References :  Bank  of  America,  at  256  Broadway, 
Nezti  York  City 
U.  L.  MELONEY,  INC., 

172  Duane  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 

_  producers  in  your  territory  bring 

very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENiTH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ ———————— 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$500  Secures  80-Acre  Farm 
32600  Income*  7  Cows  And 

Bull,  etc.  included;  near  grade  &  high  schools,  70  acres 
tillable,  stream  thru  wire-fenced  pasture,  woodland,  variety 
selected  fruit  trees  &  grapes;  good  8-room  house  com¬ 
manding  beautiful  views,  electricity  &  telephone  available, 
large  basement  barn,  stable,  poultry,  hog  &  ice  houses. 
Age  forces  low  price  $2800  for  everything;  only  $500 
required.  Details  pg.  42  big  Ulus.  Spring  Catalog.  Free. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Splendid  Big  Farm  Home 
132  Acres,  11  Cows  And 

Young  stock,  bull,  gas  .engine,  saw  rig,  new  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter  &  carrier,  cream  separator,  wagons,  machinery,  tools, 
etc.  thrown  in;  broad  level  fields,  30-cow  abundantly- 
watered  pasture,  400  sugar  maples,  valuable  woodlot,  nice 
orchard  attractive  big  home,  bath,  running  hot  &  cold 
water.  3  porches-  27-cow  cement-basement  barn,  large  silo, 
tool  house,  stable,  etc.  Woman  owner’s  low  price  $4500, 
part  cash.  Picture  &  details  pg.  13  big  Illus.  Spring  Cata¬ 
log.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

. .  1  M 

320  Acres,  Valuable  Equipment 
Fortune  in  Wood  &  Timber 

Near  tchool  and  station,  milk  collected,  150  acres  erop 
land,  50-cow  spring  &  brook-watered  pasture,  estimated 
$40,000  worth  acid  wood,  300,000  ft.  timber,  2000 
sug,r  maples,  500  fruit  trees;  fine  big  house  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  large  basement  barn,  cement-floor  milk  house, 
*tc..  bldgs,  worth  more  than  asked  for  all.  Age  forces 
low  price  $8800,  and  pr.  $500  horses,  20  cows,  8  head 
young  stock,  reg.  bull,  machinery,  harnesses,  vehicles, 
dairy  utensils  Included  to  close  quickly;  part  cash,  with 
Federal  Farm  Loan.  A.  W.  REDMOND,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


steady  condition  although  it  has  some¬ 
what  recovered  its  balance.  Production 
throughout  the  country  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  and  New  York  has  hid 
to  handle  practically  all  of  this  surplus. 
The  whole  key  to  the  situation  has  been 
that  consumptive  demand  has  not  been 
of  sufficient  volume  to  handle  the  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  A  lot  of  butter  has  gone 
into  cold  storage  warehouses,  tempor¬ 
arily  at  least,  to  avoid  heavy  loss.  The 
pressure  to  sell  was  so  great  on  April 
16th  that  considerable  92  score  butter 
was  solcLat  37-% c.  This  brought  out 
some  speculative  activity  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  more  firm.  By  ffie  20th 
the  firmness  had  so  increased  that  the 
price  moved  up  to  38%c.  There  seems 
to  be  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  market  and  buyers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  take  on  stocks  a  little  more 
freely. 

In  some  quarters  in  the  market  it  is 
felt  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 
However,  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  for  advices  indicate  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  heavy  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  butter  are  in  transit.  This  would 
indicate  that  until  more  butter  moves 
out  into  distributing  channels  it  is  quite 
doubtful  if  we  will  see  a  sustained  im¬ 
provement.  Chain  store  specials  are 
expected  to  help  relieve  the  situation. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  EASY 

STATE  April  20 

FLATS  April  20  April  13  1925 

Fresh  fancy  . 20-20/2  -  21  22-23 

Fresh  av’ge  ...  19-19/2  -20  21-21'/2 

Held  fancy  . . 26-28  26-28  26-26(/2 

Held  av’ge  . 25-26  25-25!/2  25-2514 

The  easy  tone  in  the  cheese  market 

that  was  reported  last  week  continues 
unabated,  and  as  anticipated  prices  eased 
off  about  one-half  cent.  All  sections 
are  having  the  same  experience.  Un¬ 
seasonable  weather  and  these  cold  April 
days  have  limited  the  demand  for  mar¬ 
ket  milk  resulting  in  a  heavier  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  station  cheese  in  April  than 
we  had  last  year.  Production  is  run¬ 
ning  unusually  heavy  in  Wisconsin.  The 
old  cheese  market  is  also  beginning  to 
show  some  uneasiness.  Although 
prices  remain  unchanged  a  little  weak¬ 
ness  is  developing  especially  in  white 
marks.  Stocks  are  pretty  heavy  for 
this  season  of  the  year  and  it  looks  as 
though' pressure  to  sell  may  develop. 

NEARBY  EGGS  FIRMER 

NEARBY  April  20 

WHITE 
Selected  Ext 
Av’ge  Extra 
Extra  Firsts 

Firsts  . 

Gathered 

Pullets  . 31- 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 35-36 

-  The  light  supplies  of  Pacific  Coast 
whites  have  continued  to  work  in  favor 
of  eggs  from  nearby  points.  As  a  .re¬ 
sult  chain  stores  and  other  heavy  buy¬ 
ers  of  fancy  whites  have  been  depend¬ 
ing  on  nearbys  to  complete  their  trade 
needs.  Contrary  to  expectations,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  below  those  of  a  year  ago, 
something  absolutely  unlooked  for  a 
month  ago. 

The  storage  market  has  improved  of 
late,  extra  fancy  storage  packed  goods 
selling  as  high  as  34c  with  extra  firsts 
from  32%  to  33%c.  Firm  western  ad¬ 
vices  have  undoubtedly  beeq  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this.  It  is  reported  that  the 
peak  of  production  has  been  passed  in 
the  south  central  west.  However,  the 
northern  tier  states  have  not  j’et  reach¬ 
ed  their  peak.  It  is  beginning  to  look 
as  though  the  weatherman  will  prevent 
the  slump  in  the  egg  market  that  was 
anticipated  last  winter  when  reports 
from  producing  sections  indicated  that 
the  lay  this  year  would  be  unusually 
heavy.  Even  as  late  as  April  1  the  out¬ 
look  was  weak.  Cold  weather  has  made 
the  outlook  more  optimistic. 

LIGHT  FOWLS  SELLING  WELL 

FOWLS  April  20 

April  20  April  13  1925 

Colored  .  -36  35-37  -34 

Leghorns  . .  -35  33-36  32-33 

BROILERS 

Colored  .  -50  50-55  63-65 

Leghorn  . . .  -45  40-45  50-60 

Light  fowls  have  been  selling  very 

freely  with  the  market  decidedly  in  the 
seller’s  favor,  due  to  the  limited  sup¬ 
plies.  Heavy  fowls  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  a  distinct  dragginess  and^  where 
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straight  lines  of  fat  stocks  are  involved 
there  has  been  some  shading  of  price  to 
affect  sales.  It  seems  strange  for  fancy 
Leghorn  fowls  to  bring  a  premium  over 
heavy  fat  colored  stock. 

The  broiler  market  has  sagged  con¬ 
siderably  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  the  stock  has  been  of  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  quality.  Although  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  eat  the  feathers  they  will 
pay  a  premium  for  nicely  feathered,  well 
finished,  clean  stock.  As"  a  result  some 
Leghorns  have  been  selling  as  low  as 
35c,  while  real  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks 
have  been  bringing  55c  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  a  slight  premium  over  that 
figure. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  19-20,  is  the 
next  Jewish  holiday  to  point  to.  The 
best  market  days  will  be  May  14  and  17. 
Plan  to  have  your  shipments  arrive  on 
either  of  these  days.  May  15  arrivals 
may  have  to  be  carried  over. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 


Apr.  20 


April  20 
Apr.  13  1926 


(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

.  .  .1.65/2 

1.63% 

1.50% 

Corn  . 

■73% 

1.08% 

Oats  . 

.42 

.41% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Nc-u  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.95/2 

1.93% 

1.90/4 

Corn  No.  2  Yel.  . 

.  .  .  .90/4 

.90% 

1.29/2 

Oats  No.  2  . 

.  .  .  .54 

.53 

.54 

FEEDS 

April  17 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  10 

1925 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grd  Oats  . 31.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 30.00 

H’d  Bran  . 32.00 

Stand'd  Mids  . 30.00 

Soft  Mids  . 36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 32.00 

Red  Dog  . 35.00 

Wb.  Hominy  . 31.00 

Yel.  Mominy  . 31.00 

Corn  Meal  . 32.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 36.25 

Gluten  Meal  . 46.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 40.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 50.00 


was  so  short  last  fall.  It  is  true  the  ’ 
State  crop  was  short,  but  our  national 
crop  was  up  to  the  previous  year  and  in 
fact  in  some  sections  it  was  heavier,  so 
that  the  total  supply  was  not  diminish¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time  importations  from 
Europe,  South  America,  and  other  for¬ 
eign  climes  have  been  unusually  heavy. 
These  importations  are  of  extremely 
fancy  quality  and  the  trade  has  shown 
considerable  favor  toward  them  for  this 
reason  -at  the  expense  of  our  domestic 
products. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  have  experienced  lower 
prices  since  our  last  report.  Prime  stock 
has  had  difficulty  in  bringing  $14  for 
top  qualities  although  the  trend  seems 
to  be  firmer.  Most  arrivals  have  been 
selling  from  $9  to  $13.25. 

Live  hogs  weighing  from  100  to  151) 
pounds  are  still  bringing  from  $14  to 
$14.25  with  heavier  marks  ranging  down 
to  $12.50  with  roughs  in  the  vicinity  o 
$10  to  $10.50.  Country  dressed  veal 
has  not  been  meeting  unusual  demand 
although  there  has  been  fairly  active 
buying  on  fancy  qualities.  Primes  usual¬ 
ly  bring  from  18c  to  19c  with  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  goodTTetting  from  10c  to  16c. 
Hot  house  lambs  are  selling  anywhere 
from  $5  to  $11,  depending  on  the  quality, 
the  range  representing  the  wide  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  quality  of  stocks  coming  in. 


29.50 

28.50 
30.30 

28.50 

34.50 

31.50 

34.50 
28.25 
28.25 
30.00 

35.50 

45.50 
35.00 

37.50 

39.50 


37.00 

31.00 

27.50 

36.00 

34.00 

42.00 


41.50 

41.50 

45.00 

36.75 


40.50 

43.50 
45.00 

39.00 


48.50 

POTATOES  TURN  EASIER 

The  potato  market  has  turned  easier 
in  view  of  vastly  heavier  supplies.  On 
April  21  there  were  approximately  400 
cars  in  the  Metropolitan  district  and 
with  restricted  buying  prices  dropping 
off  materially.  The  market  has  been 
dull  for  several  days  and  a  consequent 
weak  tone  has  been  a  forerunner  of  low¬ 
er  prices.  The  Florida  deal  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  lower  prices. 
New  potatoes  are  rolling  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  and  in  view  of  a  weak  undertone 
on  these  marks  prices  have  eased  off 
to  the  point  that  No.  1  Spaulding  Rose 
brought  from  $11  to  $13  on  April  21, 
although  comparatively  few  brought  the 
outside  figure.  Most  of  the  business 
was  done  around  $9  to  $11.  It  must 
be  appreciated  that  when  new  potatoes 
of  fairly  good  quality  sell  for  prices  that 
closely  approximate  old  potatoes,  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  trade  that 
will  soon  swing  to  the  new  crop.  There¬ 
fore  as  these  southern  arrivals  become 
heavier  and  lower  in  price  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  compete  just  so  much  more  with 
the  old  crop. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  seems  to  be  that  although  the  old 
potato  deal  will  not  take  a  complete  flop 
nevertheless  it  looks  as  though  we 
have  seen  the  high  point.  States  on 
April  21  brought  $9-5°  to  $9-75  per  180 
lbs  in  bulk,  with  Maines  50c  above  those 
figures. 

HAY  MARKET  IMPROVES 

The  hay  market  improved  slightly 
since  our  last  report  due  to  limited  sup¬ 
plies.  Real  choice  stock  on  the  21st 
would  have  brought  $28.  Most  of  the 
arrivals  sold  anywhere  from  $20  to  $26. 
Fancy  light  clover  mixed  sold  anywhere 
from  $19  to  $25,  sales  at  the  higher 
figure  being  rather  limited  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  real  choice  slock.  Alfalfa 
has  moved  up  so  that  now  No.  1  second 
cutting  will  bring  from  $30  to  $31 ;  oats 
straw  $15  to  $16;  rye  $19  to  $20.  Late 
pastures  may  mean  a  higher  hay  market. 

BEANS  STILL  DULL 

The  bean  market  is  still  a  very  dull 
and  sluggish  affair.  Trading  is  very  quiet 
and  the  tone  continues  easier'.  In  gener¬ 
al  all  varieties  qre  moving  slowly  and 
to  move  stocks  concessions  are  occa¬ 
sionally  made.  A  number  of  inquiries 
of  late  have  been  received  inquiring 
why  the  market  is  so  low  when  the  crop 


Half  an  apple  a  day  is  consumed  by 
the  average  inhabitant  of  these  United 
States,  according  to  the-  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Why  not  makfc 
it  a  whole  one? 

*  *  * 

Corrosive  sublimate,  an  ounce  in  eight 
gallons  of  water,  will  get  cabbage  maggots. 
Pour  half  a  cupful  or  so  around  the  bast 
of  each  plant  in  the  garden. 

YOU  CAN'T  CUT  0U1 

A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  OR  THGRQUGA- 
PIN,  BUT 


4EI 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF.  j 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.v  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.50 
per  bottle,  delivered.  Will  tell  you 
_ more  if  you  write.  Book  4  R  free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Stocky  plants 

and  true  to  name.  Catalog  FREE. 

H.  H.  8ENNING,  -  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester' and  Berkshire  and  ^Yorkshire  sna 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each,  8  th 
9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50  pure 
Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  X  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  P.  to 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

nr  I?  I  RTF’  pipe  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
rttUinu  I  lVJkJ  ,  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  tbp 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  brea 
Chesters,  $7.50  caeli: 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  « 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  « 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 

return  at  my  expense.  uacq 

A  M  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  


DirQPHPQAIF  SIze>  Quality,  breeding  and 
I  lviO  rUlV  DALti  g00d  feeding  pigs,  big  type 
stock.  Pigs  6  weeks  old,  $7-00  each. 
Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  Will  ship 
from  1  to  100  C.O.D.  Keep  them  a  week  or 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return  pigs  at 
my  expense  and  get  your  money  back,  or  you 
have  the  privilege  'of  returning  them  from  your 
depot  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Purebred  pigs, 
Chester  or  Duroc  Sows,  unrelated  Boars,  or  Bar- 
row  pigs,  6  .weeks  old,  $8.00.  c. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  B.  F.  D.,  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  weeic 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pig* 
A1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  it  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  N« 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  nehvery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lvnn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  m 


And  after  all  this  is  only  part  of  the  talent  and  part  of  the  series  of  pictures 
that  you  can  enjoy  at  the  theatre  showing  Paramount  The  theatre  manager 
will  gladly  tell  you  his  dates  on  coming  Paramount  Pictures  weeks  in  advance ♦ 

Paramount  Pictures 


it’s  a  Pa 


icture  it's  the  best  show  in  tow 


The  Greatest  Array 

of  Entertainment  Talent 

and  Paramount  Pictures  they  have  made  for  you 


cYou  need  entertainment 

Jt  makes  life  bn 


/ 


Qloria  Swanson 
stars  in  The  Un¬ 
tamed  Lady;  Mad¬ 
ame  Sans-Gene; 
Coast  of  Folly;  and 
Stage  Struck. 

Ernest  Torrence 
in  Night  Life  of 
New  York;  Dress¬ 
maker  from  Paris; 
The  Side-Show  of 
Life;  North  of  36. 

Qreta  Nissen 
in  The  Wanderer; 
In  the  Name  of 
Love;  The  King  on 
Main  Street;  Lost— 
A  Wife. 


Richard  Dix 
stars  in  The  Lucky 
Devil ;  T  heTen  Com- 
mandments;  Wo- 
manhandled;  Too 
Many  Kisses. 

Raymond  Qriffith 
stars  in  A  Regular 
Fellow;  Hands  Up; 
Forty  Winks;  The 
Night  Club. 


Ricardo  Cortez 
in  The  Spaniard; 
Men  and  Women; 
A  Kiss  in  the  Dark; 
In  the  Name  of 
Love. 


in  Trouble  With 
Wives;  Stage 
Struck ;  Miss  Brew¬ 
ster’s  Millions. 


Qeorge  Bancroft 
in  Sea  Horses ;  The 
Pony  Express. 


Mary  Brian 
in  Behind  the 
Front;  A  Regular 
Fellow;  The  Little  • 
French  Girl. 


Tom  Moore 
in  Adventure;  The 
Song  and  Dance 
Man ;  T rouble  With 
Wives. 


MAKE  your  life  mean  more  from  now  on! 

Get  a  little  more  of  pleasure  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Winter  time  does  not  use  up  all  the 
year — there’s  summer  too,  and  harvest! 

Nor  should  work  and  worry  use  up  all  your 
life — give  Paramount  Pictures  a  chance  to  en¬ 
tertain  you  and  your  family.  Home  seems  a 
better  place  to  go  back  to  after  a  great  photoplay! 

And  when  you  go  to  the  movies,  see  the  very- 
best  pictures  made !  Enjoy  the  best  in  Story. 
The  greatest  dramatists  of  Europe  and  America 
are  writing  for  Paramount. 

Enjoy  the  best  in  Direction.  The  finest  direc¬ 
tors  are  attracted  by  Paramount’s  superb  equip¬ 
ment.  Enjoy  the  best  in  Acting  Talent.  Para¬ 
mount’s  audience  of  many  millions  attracts  the 
most  distinguished  stars. 

Look  down  the  list.  You  can  see  all  of  these 
right  at  your  own  theatre.  Simply  pass  the  list 
on  to  your  theatre  manager.  He  wants  to  show 
what  you  want  to  see. 


Adolphe  Menjou 
stars  in  The  Grand 
Duchess  and  The 
Waiter;  A  Social 
Celebrity ;  The  King 
on  Main  Street. 


Lois  Wilson 
in  The  Vanishing 
American ;  Let’s  Get 
Married ;  TheThun- 
dering  Herd;  Wel¬ 
come  Home. 


Jack  Holt 

in  Z ane  Grey’ 
Light  of 
Stars;  Wild 
Mesa.  Also  in  The 
Ancient  Highway. 


'mk 


Harold  Lloyd 
stars  in  For  Heav¬ 
en’s  Sake.  Directed 
by  Sam  Taylor. 
Made  by  the  Harold 
Lloyd  Corp.  and  re- 
leased  by  Para-j 
mount. 

Bebe  Daniels 
stars  in  Wild,  Wild 
Susan;  Lovers  in 
Quarantine;  The 
Crowded  Hour ;  The 
Manicure  Girl. 

Betty  Bronson 
in  Peter  Pan ;  A  Kiss 
for  Cinderella;  Not 
So  Long  Ago;  The 
Golden  Princess. 

Douglas  M acLean 
stars  in  That’s  My 
Baby;  Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate. 


Thomas  Meighan 
stars  in  The  New 
Klondike;  The  Man 
Who  Found  Him¬ 
self;!  rish  Luck ;  Old 
Home  Week. 

Pola  Negri 
stars  in  Crossroads 
of  the  World ;  Flow¬ 
er  of  Night ;  A  Wom¬ 
an  of  the  World ;  The 
Charmer. 

Wallace  Beery 
in  Behind  the 
Front;  In  the  Name 
of  Love;  The  Pony 
Express;  The  Night 
Club. 

Percy  M armont 

in  The  Street  of 
Forgotten  Men ;  and 
Lord  Jim. 


Wk 


nr 
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Lawrence  Qray 
in  The  Untamed 
Lady;  Palm  Beach 
Girl;  Stage  Struck; 
American  Venus. 


Raymond  Hatton 
in  Contraband;  In 
the  Name  of  Love; 
A  Son  of  His  Father; 
Behind  the  Front. 


Bessie  Love 
in  The  Song  and 
Dance  Man ;  A  Son 
of  His  Father;  New 
Brooms ;  T  ongues  of 
Flame. 


Alice  Joyce 
in  Mannequin; 
Dancing  Mothers; 
and  The  Little 
French  Girl. 


Florence  Vidor 
in  The  Enchanted 
Hill;  Grounds  for 
Divorce;  Marry 
Me;  Sea  Horses; 
Are  Parents  People  ? 


WilliamCollier,Jr ► 
in  The  Wanderer; 
Eve’s  Secret. 


> 


Noah  Beery 
in  The  Vanishing 
American;  The 
Enchanted  Hill; 
Contraband;  The 
Thundering  Herd. 


Esther  Ralston 
in  The  American 
Venus;  The  Lucky 
Devil;  The  Best 
People;  Beggar  on 
Horseback. 


W.  C.  Fields 
in  That  Royle  Girl; 
It’s  the  Old  Army 
Game. 


RUBBER.  ^ 
FOOTWEAR 


PNEUMATIC 

TIRES 


.  /4ndtiW  AeoSon  tdui 

60,000  £)ea£e*A  caVtu 
l4ood  "Ro&^ca  ^koctwct^ 
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Every  Hood  Tire  you  see  on  the  road 


has  replaced  a  tire 

No  car  is  equipped  at  the  factory 
with  Hood  Tires — yet  the  white 
arrow  that  identifies  them  is 
constantly  flashing  by  on  all 
makes  of  cars  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

This  is  the  public’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Hood  quality.  Car 
owners  by  using  Hood  Tires  have 


of  another  make 

convinced  themselves  of  their 
worth  and  have  chosen  them 
when  replacement  was  necessary. 

In  each  instance  a  Hood  Dealer 
makes  a  customer  and  gains  his 
permanent  good-will. 

Mfg.  by  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Distributed  by  Hood  Rubber  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Watertown,  Mass. 


Look  for  the  Hood  .Arrow 


CANVAS 

SHOES 


RUBBER 

SPECIALTIES 


SOLID  TIRES 


QUALITY  ♦  ALWAYS 


MAINTAINED 


YOU  and  your  jimmy-pipe  and  Prince 
Albert  will  hit  it  off  together  like  the 
three  musketeers.  Pals  from  the  first 
puff!  Because,  P.  A.  speaks  your  lan¬ 
guage.  It  knows  your  tongue  and  refuses 
to  mistreat  it.  Not  a  tongue-bite  or  a 
throat-parch  in  a  ton.  The  Prince  Albert 
process  fixes  that! 

If  you’ve  tried  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
given  it  up  for  a  bad  job,  give  it  another 
whirl  now  .  .  •  with  Prince  Albert. 
(Here  is  a  hot  tip  on  a  cool  smoke!) 
Millions  of  smoke-happy  men  say  to  you 
that  you  can  smoke  a  pipe.  It’s  just  a 
matter  of  using  the  right  fuel! 

Why,  you’ll  even  wish  your  pipe  had 


a  Yale  Bowl ,  just  jammed  with  this  joy 
tobacco.  Like  it?  Man,  they  couldn’t 
take  that  jimmy-pipe  away  from  you 
with  a  bench-warrant  when  you  get  going 
with  good  old  P.  A.  Cool  and  sweet  and 
fragrant,  P.  A.  knocks  pipe-grouches 
for  an  indoor  loop.  It’s  got  everything 
you  ever  wished  for  in  a  smoke.  You’ll 
say  so,  after  that  first  perfect  puff. 

Park  any  doubts  just  outside  the  near¬ 
est  store  that  hands  out  the  familiar  red 
tins.  Tell  the  man  you  want  a  tidy  red 
tin  of  P.  A.  (That  means  jimmy-pipe 
joy  in  any  language!)  Then  you’re  all 
set  to  clip  Coupons  of  Content  .  .  . 
from  now  on! 


— no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humi¬ 
dors  with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and 
parch  removed  by  the  Prince  Albert 
process. 


©  1 9  2 6 ,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem  N.  C. 


K  ..  A 

CHEVROLET 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


(Always  Consider  what  you 

get  for  the  price  you  pay/ 


PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Mich. 

Touring  -  $510 
Roadster  «  510 

Coupe  -  -  645 

Coach  -  »  645 

Sedan  *  *  735 

Landau  *  765 

%  Ton  Truck  395 

( Chassis  Only ) 

1  Ton  Truck  550 

( Chassis  Only) 


The  $ 
Touring  Car 


510 


f,  o.  b.  Flint , 
Mich. 


Not  only,  “What  will  the  car 
cost?” .  .  . 

But,  “What  will  I  get  for  my 
money?” .  . . 

This  is  the  question  of  great 
importance! 

It  is,  for  several  reasons,  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  in  buying  a  car 
in  the  low-price  field.  And  it 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  builder  of  gear-shift 
automobiles. 

In  Chevrolet,  you  get  more  for 
little  money  than  in  any  other 
car  built. 

Chevrolet’s  dry  -  plate  disc- 
clutch  and  modern  three-speed 
transmission,  with  its  heavy 
steel  gears,  afford  gear-shifting 
of  remarkable  ease  —  and  the 
application  of  abundant  power 
in  any  of  the  three  forward 
speeds  or  reverse. 


Chevrolet’s  modern  bodies,  all 
finished  in  lasting  Duco  of 
beautiful  colors,  afford  ample 
seating  room  and  the  full  com¬ 
fort  of  wide,  properly-pitched 
seats. 

All  closed  bodies  are  by  Fisher, 
built  on  the  principle  employed 
on  all  high-priced  cars  —  se¬ 
lected  hard  wood  and  steel. 

Chevrolet’s  modern,  semi -re¬ 
versible  worm  and  gear-steering 
assembly  is  handled  with  the 
utmost  ease,  enablingthe  driver 
to  keep  to  the  road  under  all 
conditions. 

Chevrolet’s  many  other  mod¬ 
ern,  quality-features  provide 
you  with  a  car  built  sturdily, 
affording  every  modern  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort— quality 
features  that  you  would  look 
for  only  on  cars  of  much  higher 
price. 

And  this  year,  Chevrolet  is 
breaking  all  records  of  the  past 


because  it  not  only  possesses 
vital  improvements  that  bring 
about  a  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance,  but  in  addition,  every 
passenger  car  model  is  offered 
at  a  new  low  price . 

Tens  of  thousands  of  new 
buyers  are  turning  to  Chevrolet 
because  they  ask  themselves 
this  question:  “What  will  I  get 
for  my  money?”  and  in  seeking 
the  answer,  they  find,  more  than 
ever  before,  that  Chevrolet 
offers  a  value  that  is  amazing. 

Take  a  ride  in  this  Improved 
Chevrolet!  You  will  find  it  an 
absolute  revelation — not  only 
for  smoothness,  snap  and 
power — not  only  for  flexibility 
and  riding  comfort  —  but  also 
for  the  easy-driving,  effortless- 
control,  made  possible  by  its 
modern  design. 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer!  Askfora  demonstration! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1926 

Among  the  Farmers 

News  From  the  Dairy  Country 


A  S  April  advances  milk  production  in- 
**  creases.  Where  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  day  war  the  average,  28,000 
has  become  the  rule  and  of  course  this 
will  further  increase  at  the  milk  plants 
as  the  days  go  by.  It  is  due  to  freshening 
cows  but  dairymen  seem  to  be  feeding 
pretty  well  generally.  Every  year  farm¬ 
ers  go  at  the  job  of  feeding  the  folks 
with  the  same  old  hope  that  they  will  get 
some  decent  reward  for  their  labor. 

*  *  * 

There  seems  to  be  enough  hay  and  to 
spare  on  most  farms.  This  is  encourag¬ 
ing  although  hay  is  a  rather,  poor  sale. 
Some  to  carry  over  even  in  these  times 
of  larger  acreage  in  hay  is  good,  for  there 
will  be  short  seasons  occasionally  when 
hay  will  not  be  in  full  supply.  Legume 
hay  is  increasing  somewhat  in  these  parts 
although  we  do  not  have  as  much  as  is 
needed  yet.  It  is  true  that  quite  a  lot  of 
grass  was  not  cut  last  year  and  few  are 
to  be  blamed  for  that.  The  idea  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  a  little  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  pasture  may  be  to  use,  some  of 
the  plowable  ground  for  a  really  good 
pasture  putting  it  in  some  sort  of  rota¬ 
tion  and  let  some  of  the  rough  unplow- 
able  pasture  go  for  something  else.  In 
certain  cases  forestry  will  work  in  here 
■very  well. 

*  *  * 

This  brings  us  to  consider  sweet  clover 
for  pasture.  I  tried  sweet  clover  once 
and  failed.  I  am  somewhat  of  the  opinion 
now,  that  the  seed  may  not  have  been  real 
good.  Occasionally  a  man  is  considering 
sweet  clover  and  I  hope  that  a  few  will 
give  it  a  real  thorough  try.  One  of  our 
younger  farmers  came  the  other  day  to 
talk  it  over.  He  has  ordered  the  seed 
and  will  mix  a  little  timothy  and  perhaps 
other  grasses  with  it  and  may  sprinkle  in 
a  little  other  clover.  Of  course  liming  is 
all  essential  here  for  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa  and  also  for  red  clover  as  our 
lime  supply  is  very  deficient.  Just  what 
we  are  to  do  for  our  old  pastures  is  still 
somewhat  of  a  question.  I  saw  one  where 
the  soil  is  a  little  different  from  ours,  but 
still  similar,  where  lime  applied  on  the 
surface  brought  in  excellent  growth.  It 
seems  to  me  that  lime  and  acid  phosphate 
are  still  worth  trying.  Liming  starts 
white  clover  with  us  generally  in  the 
pastures. 


" Can  you  fell  me  the  time,  of  boy?” 
•'What?  Why  in  biases  should  I 
tell  you  the  time  at  this  hour  t>f  the 
night?” 

" Well ,  you’ve  got  my  ivatch.” — Life. 


It  is  not  of  accredited  herds  or  test¬ 
ing  or  even  of  pasture  improvement  that 
we  hear  most  however.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  dairymen  will  come  to  some 
proper  understanding  among  themselves 
so  as  to  prevent  the  price  cutting  that  we 
have.  League  dairymen  have  been  strong 
for  this  for  a  long  time.  Only  recently 
have  I  heard  similar  observations  from 
Sheffield  producers.  From  our  outlook 
it  has  been  the  Sheffield  producers  who 
have  been  the  strongest  obstacles  to  a 
united  effort  for  organization.  If  the 
National  Dairy  Products  company  gets 
the  average  producer  to  thinking  that  milk 
dealers  do  not  care  so  much  for  him  and 
that  he  must  care  for  himself,  they  will 
have  done  some  service.  That  looks  to 
be  more  the  situation  than  it  did.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  strong  efforts  made 
to  hold  those  producers  but  they  are  doing 
considerable  independent  thinking  just  the 
same.  I  do  not  think'  that  they  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  League  however.  Some  modi¬ 
fications  will  have  to  be  made  in  bringing 
a  better  understanding. 

*  *  * 

The  sap  season  has  not  been  so  very 
good  although  for  a  week  there  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Not  the  usual  number  of  trees 
have  been  tapped,  some  farmers  not  put¬ 
ting  out  any  buckets.  Cool  weather  has 
been  the  rule  but  one  observing  farmer 
told  me  that  cool,  pleasant  weather  is 
not  so  good  as  stormy  at  the  same 
temperature.  Wonder  if  others  have 
found  that  to  be  true.  Sap  sometimes 
runs  pretty  well  in  cool  weather  if  not  too 
cold.  Last  week  was  one  of  those  times. 
In  such  cases,  if  indeed  not  in  all,  covered 
buckets  pay.  It  was-  stormy  enough  to 
have  spoiled  all  that  run  if  buckets  had 
been  the  open  kind.  Sap  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  sweet  some  tell  me  and  there  is  a 
difference  in  years  about  that.  Sugar  mak¬ 
ing  is  not  all  profit  but  in  cases  where  the 
work  can  be  done  without  much  extra 
help  it  is  worthwhile. — H.  H.  Lyon. 

Dean  Moon  Goes  to  Italy 

EAN  Franklin  Moon,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University  is  representing  New 
York  State  at  the  International  Forestry 
conference  at  Pome,  Italy,  from  April  29 
to  May  5. 

Dean  Moon  will  make  a  study  of  the 
leading  Forestry  schools  in  Europe.  He 
plans  to  visit  Norway,  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land  in  addition  to  the  central  and 
southern  countries  of  the  continent. 


Published  In  Paris 

HE  American  Agriculturist  staff 
was  much  interested  in  an  item  which 
was  published  in  the  Paris  Herald  at  Paris, 
France,  so  that  we  thought  it  of  enough 
interest  to  pass  it  on  to  our  readers.  The 
item  read : 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
former  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  has  been 
notified  that  his  cow,  Fishkill  Dutcher 
Galantha  Inka,  is  the  most  productive  cow 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  operating 
a  farm  at  Hopewell  Junction,  near  Cold 
Spring,  and  is  interested  in  thoroughbred 
cattle. 


Seed  Staining  Bills  Pass  Both 
Houses 

HE  Gooding  bill  has  been  passed  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  Ketcham 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  bills  provide  for  straining  of  for¬ 
eign  grown  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  be¬ 
fore  entry  into  American  trade  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  two  bills  are  similar  though  one 
provides  for  two  different  colors,  one  to 
show  adapted  and  the  other,  unadapted 
foreign  seed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  bills  will 
be  adjusted  in  conference. 
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HEW  YORK’S  GREATEST  PUBLIC  AUCTIONSALE 


225 -.REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN-FRIES1AN  CATTLE -225 


All  Go  at  Your  Price  Under  the  Hammer  at 

Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  New  York 

MAY  10,  il,  12,  1926 
Sale  Starts  Every  Morning  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Every  Animal  From  a  Herd  Under  State  and  Federal  Supervision 
Many  Fully  Accredited — 60  Day  Retest 


100  FRESH  COWS  AND  HEAVY  SPRING¬ 
ERS.  75  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Not  a  blemished  udder — not  a  blemished 
animal — a  great  aggregation  of  outstanding 
foundation  animals.  You  can  buy  at  this 
sale  20  yearlings  all  by  one  sire,  from  a  herd 
in  which  there  never  was  a  reactor. 

You  can  buy  cows  with  official  records, 
daughters  of  record  cows,  and  animals  that 
are  result  of  years  of  careful  breeding. 

Cattle  pass  your  inspection  on  a  shavings 
ring  in  a  warm,  comfortable  sales  pavilion. 
You  buy  from  a  wide  selection.  They  will 
sell  at  prices  any  dairyman  or  breeder  can 
well  afford  to  pay.  All  loaded,  fed,  bedded 
and  shipped  gratis. 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  ONLY  THE  MAXI¬ 
MUM  PRODUCER  to  stay  in  the  dairy 
business  and  make  money  today.  Buy 
them  in  this  sale.  These  cattle  have  been 
selected,  they  are  typey,  carry  nice  udders, 
have  the  size,  and  will  be  fit  to  go  right 
into  your  herd  and  make  money. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  THEM  FROM  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  GREATEST  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDING  SECTION  IN  THE  WORLD— 
where  Holsteins  have  been  bred  for  years, 
and  where  many  of  the  herds  average  well 
over  10,000  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 


A  BULL  TO  FIT  EVERY  POCKET  OK 

I  have  obtained  two  dozen  of  the  finest 
bred  bulls  in  the  state,  from  dams  with 
records  as  high  as  35  lbs.,  and  34.80  lbs.  at 
3  yrs.  I  have  others  who  are  backed  by 
rich  blood  lines  for  generations,  whose  in¬ 
dividuality  and  breeding  make  them  de¬ 
sirable  to  head  good  grade  herds. 

You  can  buy  bulls  for  any  price  you  want 
to  pay,  and  get  your  money’s  worth  in 
quality. 

Earlville  is  located  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Madison  and  Chenango  counties. 
Is  located  on  3  railroads,  has  splendid  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  and  if  you  will  notify  me 
that  you  wish  quarters  in  Earlville  I  will 
arrange  to  give  you  excellent  homes  in 
which  to  spend  the  night.  There  are  also 
hotels,  and  two  towns  just  five  miles  north 
and  south. 

An  instructive  entertainment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  Monday  night  of  the  sale,  and  an 
11  reel  “movie”  on  Tuesday  night.  Lots  of 
music  -and  singing  both  nights.  No  loss 
time,  something  doing  all  the  time. 


different  breeders  consign  to  this  sale  animals  they  are  proud  of  and  ar© 
willing  to  stand  back  of.  Make  th vis  your  vacation — combine  business  with  pleasure — 
bring  the  family  and  neighbors  and  attend  this  sale. 


Write  at  Once  for  Catalogue  to  Sales  Manager 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager.  COL.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer 
Mexico,  New  York  Elmira,  New  York 


THESEC0ND  EASTERN 
STATES  SALE 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14,  1926 

70  REGISTEREr  HOLSTEIN- 

FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Starting  at  9:30  A.  M.  Sharp 

Every  animal  from  herd  under  State  and 
Federal  Supervision, — sold  subject  to  60 
day  retest.  Some  from  Accredited  Herds. 

In  the  Coliseum  on  the  Exposition 

Grounds  at  Springfield, 

Mass. 

Sale  includes  at  least  35  fresh  cows  and 
heavy  springers.  Several  good  record 
cows  with  short  and  long  time  records. 

Two  complete  herds  are  being  dispersed, 
one  with  33  head  and  the  other 
with  12  head. 

A  Number  of  Richly  Bred 
Young  Bulls 

Come  to  this  sale  for  your  herd  bull,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  individuality  and  their  rich 
breeding.  Consigned  from  noted  breeders 
herds. 

Write  for  catalogue  at  once  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Sales  Manager 

MEXICO  -  -  NEW  YORK 


BINDER  TWINE 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents 
wanted  to  solicit  orders  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 

We  have  a  Special  Offer  for  You 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 

Box  20  MELROSE,  OHIO 


EOWMOS 

SAVES 
YOU 
MONEY 

ON  friETAL  RDOFBV 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets,' 
make  them  into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roolings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer  I  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  lire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 

Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  low  prices 
na  CP**  rn  jsyai  and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
fff?  Jp  FP  get  better  duality,  Ask  for  Roof- 
B  □  «  ate  La i  ing  Book  No.  162  .  or  for  Gar- 
SAMPLES  &  ago  Book. 

„  .  THEEBWAPOS  MFG  CO. 

Roofing  Book  5 1 2-562  Butie-  st. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balancoin  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Wrije  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
poin  :s  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  _>0-j  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Say— Do  You  Know 


Patented 

NAME- 

ADDRESS 


FOUNDRY  CO.,  of  Norwich 
New  York,  after  many  years  o 
experience  have  perfected  th 
best  Saw  Mill  on  earth,  made  ii 
five  sizes  for  any  kind  of  a  jot 


Send  this  coupon  to  u 
and  we  will  tell  yo 
why  it  is  the  best  mil 
on  earth. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  192$ 
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Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 


Big  Price  Reduction 

UTILITY  MATINGS 


$4.25  for  25 
$8.00  for  50 


$4.75  for  25 
$9.00  for  50 


White  Leghorns 

$15  for  100 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

$17.00  for  100 


$  72.50  for  500 
$140.00  for  1000 


$  82.50  for  500 
$160.00  for  1000 


SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  5c  per  chick  to  above  prices 
Prices  Effective  for  Delivery  after  April  26th 

Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursdays  each  week 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  order, 
check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid.  No 
chicks  sent  C.  0.  D.  No  order  for  less  than  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  special  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FRENCHT0WN,  N,  J.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TRENTON,  N.  i.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Address  Dept.  10 


A 

s 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  stock. 
Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Order 
today  and  feel  safe. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

postpaid  on:  25  50 

Nil.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . $3.75  $7.25 

Mottled  Anconas  . .  4-99 

Blk.  Minorca^,  W.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds 
Wyandottes  . 


100 

$13.00 


Prices 
S.  C. 

.  s.  c. 
s.  c. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White 

White  Orpingtons  . . .  . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburg®,  . . . .  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  . .  —  . -  "  n 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited  .  3.00 


500 


1000 


$62.00  $1 
4.00  7.50 

20.00 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

S.75 

17.00 

77.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


innsn  run  AT  UPDIirTlAMI  20,000  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK.  Hatched 
LUDfv.  UKjL-41  RLul L 1  lUK.  from  Leaders  in  Egg  production  and  show  Winners. 
Foil  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Reduced  Prices  Effective  May  10th.  Grade  A  Chicks 
White  &  S  C.  &  I!.  C.  Brown  Leghornsr- Anconas  ....$5.50 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorca 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  14c  each.  Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $10.50;  500,  $51;  1000,  $100. 
Light  Assorted,  100,  $8:  500,  $38:  1000,  $75.  Postpaid.  Buy  “Invincible’’  Chicks  at  these 
prices.  Kef. — F.&M.  State  Bank.  Postmaster,  any  business  mau  in  Archboid.  Circular  Free. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  RUPP,  MGR.,  BOX  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

5.50 

$10.00 

$29.00 

$45.00 

$  85.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

55.00 

105.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

60.00 

115.00 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  haid  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  "There’s  a  Reason". 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.,  -  -  -  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  chicks.  Every  breeder  selected  -and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv¬ 
ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  ''$62.00 

Wh  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  It.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk  Minorcas.  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S-  Laeed  Wyanduttes,  Buff  &  Wh  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Blk  Latigsbaos,  Light  Brahmas,  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12.  KENTON.  OHIO. 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
Ohio  aeciedited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and  leg-banded  by  ex¬ 
pert-  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would 
produce  them.  ,  „  ,  .  __ 

FINE  I.  LUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  and  RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our 
combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this  season. 


Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No,  High  St..  FOSTORIA.  OHIO 


r-Uiriif Ci  S.  c-  W.  Leghorns  10c  Barred  Rocks 
L2c;  Mixed  8c.  Postpaid  delivery 
guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the 
best  layer  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist1 


Brahma  Chickens  A  Remunera¬ 
tive  Side  Line 


/''ANE  of  our  most  remunerative  side 
lines  is  the  raising  of  brahma  chick¬ 
ens.  The  most  pleasing  feature  about  this 
breed  is  its  remarkably  heavy  weight.  The 
hens  attain  a  weight  of  nine  pounds  while 
the  roosters  often  go  to  twelve.  The 
hens  lay  large  brown  eggs  about  a  third 
larger  than  leghorn  eggs. 

As  a  regular  utility  flock  we  keep  white 
leghorns  because  they  seem  to  fit  into 
our  conditions  better  than  other  breeds. 
However,  the  above  stated  features  about 
the  brahma  makes  such  a  wide  appeal 
among  poultry  producers  and  consumers 
that  we 'can’t  resist  the  temptation  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  it.  So  we  keep  an  average 
flock  of  40  hens  to  supply  a  demand  that 
these  advantages  over  other  breeds  creates. 

During  the  hatching  season  we  sell  all 
the  brahma  eggs  we  canff  use  15  cents 
above  the  market.  Just  a  look  at  one  of 
those  giant  chickens  by  people  coming  to 
our  farm  often  lands  orders  for  one  or 
more  settings.  A  nearby  hatchery  takes 
a  large  number  off  our  hands. 

When  the  hatching  season  is  over  we 
have  no  trouble,  when  we  have  the  time, 
in  retailing  the  eggs  to  private  consumers 
at  a  handsome  premium  above  the  market. 
The  fact  that  a  fried  brahma  egg  has 
a  third  more  food  than  the  average  egg 
and  the  fact  that  six  of  these  large  eggs 
will  go  as  far  in  baking  a  cake  as  nine  of 
other  kinds,  creates  l.  basis  for  sales  talk 
that  is  irresistible. 

And  when  I  take  a  nine  pound  brahma 
hen  to  market  there  sure  is  some  contrast 
between  the  price  she  commands  and  that 
of  a  measly  little  leghorn  weighing  three. 
She  not  only  has  more  pounds  to  market 
but  usually  brings  more  per  pound. 

And  I  mustn’t  forget  t~  tell  about  the 
capons  we  raise  from  this  breed.  We  mar¬ 
ket  go  to  40  of  them  each  year  at  turkey 
prices. — R.  L.  Holman.  • 


Bacillary  White  Diarrhea 

DACILLARY  White  Diarrhea  is  an 
acute,  highly  fatal,  infectious,  heredi¬ 
tary  disease  of  baby  chix.  The  disease 
may  also  be  present  in  adult  fowls  in  a 
chronic  form. 

The  most  common  source  of  infection  is 
through  the  egg.  The  mortality  in  flocks 
of  infected  chix  runs  between  forty  and 
ninety  percent.  The  affected  chix  that  sur¬ 
vive,  as  a  rule,  are  carriers  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  and  transmit  the  disease  to  their  off¬ 
spring  through  the  egg.  Chix  are  very 
susceptible  to  this  disease  during  the  first 
forty-eight  hours.  The  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  incubator  is  especially  conductive  to 
its  communication  from  infected  chix  to 
healthy  ones.  At  this  age  chix  have  little 
or  no  resistant  forces  to  combat  disease. 

External  symptoms  are  drowsiness, 
drooping  wings,  loss  of  appetite,  ruffled 
feathers,  droppings  adhering  to  the  por¬ 
tion  about  the  vent,  and  a  shrill  chirp  when 
attempt  is  made  to  void  droppings.  While 
there  is  no  known  cure,  milk  especially 
liquid  milk,  reduces  mortality  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

Upon  cutting  the  chix  open  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  a  pale  liver  with  streaks  of  red  or 
congestion,  unabsorbed  yolk  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  bloody  feces.  It  is  always  de¬ 
sirable  to  send  either  the  infected  or  dead 
chix  to  a  laboratory  to  verify  your  ,::ig- 
nosis. 

Blood  Test  Helps  Control 

The  one  and  only  reliable  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  disease  is  by  blood  testing  the 
breeders  before  eggs  are  saved  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  eliminating  the  reactors  from  the 
flock.  This  testing  is  best  done  during 
November,  December  and  January.  It 
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I  We  guarantee  1004  live  delivery;  just  pay  postman 
for  chicks  plus  only  few  cents  postage  tor  C.  O.  D. 
charge.  Every  chick  Bent  you  carefully  _  selected 
for  vigor  and  health,  from  Hollywood,  Fishel  and 
other  famous  strains,  winners  in  egg-laying  con- 
I  tests  from  Mains  to  California.  The  cream  of 
I  America's  egg  bred  stock.  We  incubate  extra  large 
23-28  ounce  eggB.  New  cut  prices  per  hundred: 
White  Leghorns  $9.75;  Brown  Leghorns  $11;  Park’s 
1  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $12-  White  Rocks,  Rose 
C.  White  Wyandottes,  &  Buff  Orpingtons  $14:  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds  $13;  Pape’s  Black  Minorcas  $12;  Mixed 
chicks  $8.50.  (8c  each  in  500  lots).  Save  money. 
Just  send  postal  card  stating  how  many  chicks  you 
want  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

FARM  SERVICE 

Route  A2  Tryone,  Penna 


I 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubation-  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12e  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS^8 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  20.00  "  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs  . .  10.00  "  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customer* 
every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and  vitality.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  chick  folder.  We  also  do 
Custom  Hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 
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THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,-  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25  50  '  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  ......  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Iiocks,  White  Wyandottes, . .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chlclts  . 3.00  5.50  10.Q0 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  aud  prices  on  larger  loti 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 


Nittany  Valley  Hatchery, 

Box  105, 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

/  ^ 

/ 

Sturdy  Chicks 

/  Quality 

Leading 

/ 

Chicks 

Breeds 

/  V  / 

/  A  / 

Heavy 

Best  Blood  / 

,  *  / 

Layers 

9/2c  up  / 

^  ^  / 

Special 

Write 
T  oday 
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for  early  orders 

Catalogue  Free 


00,000  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1926 

N  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
l.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  W« 

A  rrpH  p  Rocks  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  strong 
W  Wvendottes  and  healthy  at  time  of  shipment 
Ahc^Chioks  We  also  guarantee  100%  live  dc- 
/lixed  trucks  livery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 
HE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member,  International  Baby  Ciiick  Association 


GOLDEN 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran- 

—  teed.  Postpaid  prices  on  . 50  100  5UU 

ite  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $5%  $10 

rod  &  White  Rocks,  Ii.  I.  Reds - 6Vn  12  oS 

E  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  -  7  13  bo 

E  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  7  13 

;ed  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed .  6  10  /2 

er  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 

DEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  wita 
ileBSw  BvWESvfe  my  trapnested  Iloganized  birds. 

So  can  you.  Flocks  of  300  to  500 
5^**u»<3S*  do  It.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
BBED/Sr  BEAUTY  catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
find  UTILITY  Farm>  box  1030,  Bristol,  VL 

Squab  Book  FREE 

W  Toldt/millionT  Mnkehmoney  bree|| 

PtS:  We  Ship  everywhere  on^rocmont*._tr^ 

our  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  IjstaD 
Ushed  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  coloK;fZLi!^ 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

"  434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mas*- 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares.  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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$12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  H.  Y. 

FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  Per  100 — Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $S.OO 

Wh.  &  Br-  LeS- 

horns  .....  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

niyV  Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.00 

R.  I.  Reds -  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  ..  30.00  25.00  23.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  y2c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct  %c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  1c  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100  50  25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00  6.50  3.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  ....  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds _  14.00  7.50  4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  ....  14.00  7.50  4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00  8.50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00  8.50  4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
JAMES  £,  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


trained 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — duality  Higher  and  Prices 
Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Leghorns,  $12.00  per 
100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas,  $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Orders. 

WHARTOH  HATCHERY 
Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 

"/Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  11.00  "  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  13.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  13.00  "  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  9.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  0U?E1A°5H 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Bocks,  Reds  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 
LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  _ Millerstown,  Pa. 

ARISTOCRAT  aUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 

, .  how  booked  for  May  shipments.  The 

ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ,...$10.00  per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  12.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  14.00  "  100 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  .  13.00  “  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Wash ington ville,  Pa. 

Parks  BARRED  ROCKS,  Whited™ 

NOW  $12.00—100 

Pure  strains,  healthy  stock,  strong  chix.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  None 
better.  Pr  ces  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid, 

xour  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

s.  w.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

tnd  Hatching  Eggs,  Bred  from  extra  large  high-producing 
tree-range  breeders,  mated  to  a  tancred  strain  of  males. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

**  - 

BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

After  May  10th,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  11c.  Sheppard’s  Anconas  12c.  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  13c.  Assorted  chicks  9c. 
No  money  down  with  order.  100%  Jive  delivery’ 
Postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

512  hundred  White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  from  bred- 
lo-iay  stock.  Guarantee  satisfaction. 

_  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

_  Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 

baby  chicks  at  recced  prices  for  may. 

VIUUIVD  Barred  Rocks  10c  eaclj.  White 
Leghorns  12c  each.  Prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,; 
Milford,  Delaware 

pllficf  DUCKLINGS  ‘,0F.Sr,„ffliSUE 
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must  not  be  done  after  May  and  if  done 
after  January  it  usually  interferes  with 
the  breeding  program.  Most  Experimental 
Stations  are  prepared  to  do  this  testing 
if  notified  in  due  time. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  poultry- 
men  will  experience  difficulty  in  selling 
their  baby  chix  or  hatching  eggs  unless 
the  parent  stock  lias  been  tested  for  Bacil¬ 
lary  White  Diarrhea.  Many  states  now 
require  such  a  test  of  all  flocks  applying 
for  a  place  on  the  state  accredited  list  and 
only  those  flocks  showing  complete  free¬ 
dom  from  the  disease  are  accredited. 
Other  states  are  rapidly  falling  into  line 
in  this  movement. 

E.  B.  BANNER. 


Buying  Cod  Liver  Oil 

£)URING  recent  months  at  Farmingdale, 
we  have  tried  out  on  both  our  experi¬ 
mental  flocks  of  laying  hens  and  chicks  a 
number  of  different  lots  of  cod  liver  oil. 

One  of  the  samples  of  oil  has  produced 
a  pronounced  and  continued  diarrhea  in 
the  birds. 

This  inferior  oil  was  sold  as  a  “natural” 
oil,  that  is  one  produced  by  allowing  cod 
livers  to  decay  in  a  vat  or  barrel.  This 
process  gives  a  dark  colored  oil  often  call¬ 
ed  “brown  or  red”  cod  liver  oil.  Much  of 
this  type  of  oil  gave  satisfactory  results 
in  this  section  last  season,  but  recent  re¬ 
sults  and  information  lead  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  it 
being  sold  adulterated  with  herring  oil, 
cottonseed  oil  or  other  cheap  materials. 

Quick  Steam  Process 

On  the  other  hand  a  sample  of  oil  from 
a  large  American  producer  using  the  quick 
steam  process  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  oils  we  have  used.  The  pro¬ 
cess  used  is  described  by  the  company  as 
follows :  “The  livers  of  the  fresh  caught 
cod  fish  a’re  thrown  into  the  kettles  on  the 
trawlers  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  fish¬ 
ing  .  Steam  is  turned  on  for  ten  minutes, 
the  oil  is  then  dipped  off  and  put  in  air 
tight  containers.  Later  steam  is  again 
turned  on  for  about  ten  minutes  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  extracted.” 

Cod  liver  oil  obtained  in  this  way  is  of 
a  light  yellow  color  and  does  not  have  the 
objectionable  odor  or  taste  common  to  the 
dark  oil.  The  steam  is  not  left  on  long 
enough  to  do  any  serious  harm  to  the  vita- 
mines. 

We  have  always  recommended  the  “cold 
pressed”  oil,  that  is  oil  which  has  had  the 
stearin  (a  hard  fat  composed  of  glycerol 
and  stearic  acid)  removed  by  chilling  and 
pressing.  Unpressed  oil  may  be  as  satis¬ 
factory,  since  the  stearin  has  been  found 
to  contain  considerable  amounts  of  Vita- 
mines  A  and  D.  The  “cold  pressed”  oil 
costs  somewhat  more  but  does  not  freeze, 
while  the  stearin  causes  the  unpressed  oil 
to  get  harder  as  the  temperature  falls. 

The  highest  quality  oil  is,  of  course,  the 
double  physiologically  tested,  guaranteed 
for  both  Vitamin  A  and  D  content. 

C.  E.  LEE. 

State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale ,  L.  I. 

Editors  Note: — At  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  three  investigators  experiment- 
ing  on  chick  feeds  and  cod  liver  oil  have 
found  that  oil  mixed  with  dry  mash  and 
stored  for  six  months,  did  not  lose  its 
power  to  prevent  leg  rveakness.  At  Conn¬ 
ecticut  experiments  have  shown  the  con¬ 
trary.  At  Wisconsin  yellow  corn  was  used 
in  the  ration  while  Connecticut  used  white 
com,  deficient  in  Vitamine  A.  - 
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How  much  do  you  expect  to 
make  this  year  from  your  flock  ? 


Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature 
quickly  and  lay  heavy  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

FULL  COUNT,  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Send  today  for  my  new  book.  It  is  free. 

BOX  29, 

FRENCHTOWN,  N. 
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W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


BATCHING  EGGS  THE  WHITNEY  FARM  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Prices  reduced  HALF  after  May  first  on  Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs,  and  after  June  first  on  Chicks 
Certified  Males,  $2.50,  $5.00,  $7.50  and  $10.00  each 
From  Certified  Hens  mated  to  Super  Certified  Males 
Hatching  Eggs  Day  Old  Chicks 

$10.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000  $20  per  100,  $185  per  1000 

_  From  Selected  Hens  mated  to  Certified  Males 

$  6.50  per  100,  $50.00  per  1000  $15  per  100,  $125  per  1000 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  from  one  of  the  largest  flocks  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  State  that 

has  been  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 
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BREEDING  STOCK 


WARREN  I.  TRASK,  PROP.,  ALMOND,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM  —  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified.  Cockerels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per 
week  after  March  1st.  Write  for  reduced  prices  for  May. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

J.  T.  KIRKUP — Member  N.Y.S.  Coop.  Certification  Ass’n. — Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


For  -0  years  we. have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
We  received  more  letters  highly  commending  our  Chicks  last  season  than .  ever  before.  Our  great 
aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.— Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  300  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.25  $12.00  $35.00  $58.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  . 7.25  14.00  41.00  68.00 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks  .  7.75  15.00  44.00  72.00 

Hollywood  ite  Leghorns,  Choice,  $14  per  100  straight.  We  specialize  in  English  and  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Order 
at  once  for  ,rly  delivery.  KIRKERSVILLE  CHICKS  will  SUIT  you  and  make  money  for  you. 

Reference — Kirkersville  Savings  Bank 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29  KI  RKERSVI  LLE,  OH  IO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan 


northern  New  York.  Strong 
tested,  high  producing  hreed- 


Anconas 

R.  I.  Re 
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$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 
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72.00 

140.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Rox 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
Established- J188_7_  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’U  treat  you  right. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 


BOX  202, 


RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Propr.J 


BRED  CHICKS 
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“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
’  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  1 
linorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12ft  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY. 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ORDER  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  NOW 

We  are  able  to  promptly  fill  your  orders  for  chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  pure  bred  flocks.  Our  chicks  are  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free  range  hens.  Place  your  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or  get 
our  free  Catalog.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

REDUCED  PREPAID  PARCEL  POST  PRICES  25 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Black  Leghorns  .  3.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  3.50 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  . .  3. 75 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  7.00 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO.  Established  1906 
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$45.00 

$  88.00 
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11.00 
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55.00 

110.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

60.00 

120.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

afil “"8? -SW3S  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  and  shipping  high  class,  well 
hatched  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  to 
thousands  of  pleased  customers,  and  rendering  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  can  do  tha 
same  for  you  in  1926.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Effective  May  10th,  1926 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas  . $7.00 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . .  6.50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds,  BL  Minorca  .  6.75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  . . .  5.50 

Parks  Pedigreed  Barred  Rocks,  18c  each.  Assorted  Light;  50,  $4.50;  100,  $8;  500,  $38;  1000, 

C.  0.  D.  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  If  you  have  never  raised  20th  Century  Chicks,  give  them  a  trial  this  year 
and  be  happy.  Get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time:  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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$75.  We  Can  Ship 


lOc-PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS— 10c 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Exclusively 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now 
Quality,  Service  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 

PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


June,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  ml  ted  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7o 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
D.  W.  GOODLING  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

'I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


£88  (18), 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  192§ 


TllC  O3.rolini3.il — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHE  told  him  everything :  Her  self  decep- 
^  tion  in  thinking  that  her  love  for 
Harry  was  dead.  Her  discovery  of  the 
fact  when  his  life  was  menaced.  Her 
attempt  to  combat  his  obstinate  refusal 
to  save  himself. 

‘I  discovered  from  him  that  his  rea- 
sons  were  concerned  with  me,  and  with 
my  conduct  towards  him.  To  remove 
those  reasons,  so  that  lie  might  depart 
while  it  was  time,  I  gave  him  the  only- 
proof  of  my-  loy-alty  and  devotion.’ 

He  turned  violently-  to  stare  at  her 
again. 

‘Your  loyalty  and  devotion?  Your 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  rebel,  a 
traitor?  And  what  of  your  loy-alty  and 
devotion  to  your  King?  What  of  that?’ 

It  seemed  to  him  in  his  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  that  he  presented  a  crushing 
argument,  an  unanswerable  question. 
But  she  answered  it,  a  little  wan  smile 
gt  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

‘What  is  the  King  to  me,  after  all? 
An  idea.  Little  more  than  a  w-ord. 
Harry  is  a  reality.  He  is  the  man  I  have 
loved  from  childhood.  What  are  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  to  me  compared  with  the 
danger  to  his  life?  How  do  I  know  that 
Jie  is  wrong,  that  you  are  right?’ 

‘How  do  you  know?’  lie  asked  her, 
find  repeated  it  with  rising  vehemence 
of  incredulity.  ‘How  do  you  know-’ 
The  blasphemy  of  the  question  appalled 
him. 

‘How,  indeed?  He  is  not  the  only 
rebel  in  America.  Here  in  Charles  Town 
ah  that  is  best  is  ranged  in  opposition 
to  the  Royal  Government.  Are  they 
all  wrong?  Are  the  few  who  think  as 
vow  do  so  right  that  Harry  is  to  be 
thrust  out  accurst  because  he  has  placed 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty-  to  his 
country  above  personal  interest?  That 
is  what  he  has  done.  And  when  a  man 
does  that,  it  follows,  at  least,  that  his 
convictions  are  sincere.  You  protest 
y-our  duty  and  loyalty.  But  what  have 
you  done  to  assist  the  cause  that  you 
hold  up  to  me  as  a  religion?  Harry  has 
given  ships,  poured  out  his  money,  and 
risked  his  life  to  serve  the  faith  he  holds, 
the  faith  which  you  account  contempt¬ 
ible.  Have  you  spent  a  single  shilling 
to  support  the  tottering  cause  which  you 
account  so  sacred?’ 

‘Stop!’  he  commanded  her,  in  a  stran¬ 
gled  voice. 

But  she  went  relentlessly-  on.  ‘A 
choice,  a  bitter  cruel  choice,  was  thrust 
upon  me  yesterday.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  think,  what  to  believe,  until  it 
came  to  me  that  the  test  of  the  worth  of 
your  opinions,  yours  and  Harry’s,  lay 
in  weighing  what  each  of  you  had  done 
for  those  opinions.  After  that,  father, 
there  remained  with  me  only-  regret  for 
the  grief  I  might  cause  you  by  the  step 
I  was  to  take.  Apart  from  that  I  had 
no  doubt,  no  single  misgiving  arising 
out  of  Harry’s  political  view’s.’ 

Carey  was  helpless,  mentally  battered 
in  advance  by-  the  heavy  guns  of  her 
arguments.  Where  he  had  thought  to 
play  the  judge,  the  stern  Rhadamanthus, 
it  seemed  that  h  was  become  the  ac¬ 
cused.  He  looked  at  Mandeville,  whose 
mask-like  face  betrayed  no  emotion, 
whatever. 

‘He’s  bewitched  her !’ 

Mandeville  made  him  no  answer.  His 
dark,  penetrating  ey-es  shifted  to  Myrtle, 
who  shook  her  head  as  she  smiled  again 
that  almost  pathetic  smile. 

‘Harry  has  scarcely-  spoken  to  me 
about  these  things.  What  I  have  told 
you  are  no  more  than  my  own  thoughts.’ 

‘And  now,  madam,  you’d  best  hear 
mine,’  her  father  answered  grimly.  ‘I 
don’t  know  how  you  planned  this  thing, 
or  how  far  you  were  helped  by  your 
rebel  friend  Sally  Izard  and  her  brother 
there,  who  may-  tell  her  what  I  s If/.  But 
I  thank  God  for  the  merciful  dispensa¬ 
tion  by  which  it  has  been  made  known 
to  me  in  time.’ 


‘In  time?  In  time  for  what?'  she 
asked  him. 

‘In  time  to  enable  me  to  take  my 
measures.’  He  stood  up,  calmer  now 
that  he  clearly  saw  his  way  to  check¬ 
mate  the  guilty  pair  and  nullify  their 
act  ‘There’s  one  tiling  you’ve  forgot. 
The  marriage  laws  of  the  colony.  You 
are  not  yet  of  age,  My-rtle,  and  so  you 
cannot  make  a  valid  marriage  without 
my  consent’  He  smiled  maliciously. 
Almost  it  was  a  leer,  ‘You’d  forgot  that.' 

And  then,  even  before  she  answered, 
Mandeville  understood  why  a  British 
sloop  should  have  been  chosen  for  the 
marriage. 

‘No  father,’  she  answered  quietly.  ‘We 
did  not  forget  it.  But  the  law  of  the 
colonies  does  not  run  on  board  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship.  By  the  law  of  England  my 
marriage  is  quite  valid,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  cancel  it.  The  deck  of  the 
Tamar  is  England  at  law.’ 

Sir  Andrew  stiffened  as  understanding 
sank  into  his  seething  mind.  For  a 
moment  he  babbled  furious  incoheren¬ 
cies.  Then  he  became  intelligible  again. 

‘It  was  that  treacherous  Sally  Izard 
who  contrived  this.  You’d  never  have 
thought  of  it  for  yourself.  That  she-cat !’ 

Tom  stepped  forward.  ‘Control  your¬ 


passing  out  .  ‘I’ll  make  your  peace  with 
him.  All  will  be  well,  Myrtle.’ 

Trusting  him,  she  went,  with  Tom, 
who  did  not  trust  him  at  all,  but  held 
his  peace. 

Alone  with  the  Baronet,  Mandeville 
grew  brisk.  Now,  Sir  Andrew,  the 
harm  is  done;  and  repining  over  what  is 
accomplished  never  yet  helped  any  man.’ 

‘I  am  in  need  of  platitudes,’  Sir  An¬ 
drew  sneered.  ‘They  help  a  deal.’ 

‘What’s  to  remember  is  that  a  thing 
done  may  be  undone.’ 

Now  here  was  talk  of  quite  a  different 
kind.  The  Baronet  looked  up  sharply-. 
Mandeville  continued,  his  voice  soft  and 
low: 

‘Wives,  Sir  Andrew,  can  be  widowed. 
And  if  Myrtle  were  widowed  now,  at 
this  stage,  scarcely  wed  as  she  is,  the 
harm  would  be  slight,  indeed.’ 

‘If  .  .  .  Aye — if.’  Sir  Andrew  was 
staring  at  him.  He  stared  long  and  hard, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that,  although 
Mandeville’s  lips  remained  tight,  his 
dark,  unfathomable  eyes  were  smiling. 
Gradually  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
Mandeville  was  offering  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion. 

‘What  do  you  mean?’  he  asked  at  last, 
in  a  hushed  voice. 
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What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

HE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  planter  of  South 
Carolina  is  a  staunch  Colonist.  His  activities  as  a  member  of  the  Carolinian 
Sons  of  Liberty,  have  caused  his  fiance,  Myrtle  Carey,  the  only  child  of  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Carey,  a  wealthy  Tory,  to  break  their  engagement.  Undaunted  by  this, 
Harry  continues  his  anti-British  activities,  which  culminate  in  being  charged  of 
inciting  a  mob  to  riot  which  had  ended  in  the  lynching  of  a  British  spy,  for 
which  Captain  Mandeville,  the  British  Governor’s  aide  is  really  responsible. 
Harry’s  arrest  is  immediately  ordered  by  the  Governor,  at  the  urge  of  Captain 
Mandeville,  who  is  a  notorious  fortune  hunter,  said  to  be  distantly  related  to 
Myrtle.  It  is  Mandeville’s  aim  to  remove  Harry  and  thereby  permit  his  unop¬ 
posed  courtship  of  Myrtle.  However,  Myrtle’s  love  for  Harry  is  not  dead,  as  is 
evidenced  by  her  desire  to  induce  Harry  to  flee  the  Colony  before  the  warrant 
for  his  arrest  becomes  operative.  Her  pleas  with  Harry  are  of  no  avail.  Finally 
she  offers  to  marry  him  if  he  will  flee.  Latimer  consents  and  they  are  married 
on  board  a  British  warship  where  the  law  permitted  marriage  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  bride’s  father,  an  impossibility  under  Colonial  law.  Meanwhile 
Mandeville  has  conspired  with  Major  Sykes  of  the  British  Garrison  to  forcibly 
remove  Harry  from  Charles  Town  by  kidnapping  him  and  placing  him  on  board 
ship  bound  for  England  to  stand  trial  there.  Harry’s  promise  to  leave  Charles 
Town  makes  this  unnecessary  but  Mandeville  allows  the  plans  to  remain  unalter¬ 
ed.  Harry  and  Myrtle  plan  to  slip  away  during  the  ball  to  be  given  in  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  honor.  It  is  at  the  ball  that  Sir  William  Carey  accidently  learns  of 
Myrtle’s  marriage.  He  immediately  flies  into  a  tirade.  Myrtle  faces  him  and 
openly  confesses  her  act. 


self,  Sir  Andrew.  You  are  speaking  of 
my  sister.’ 

‘You  .  .  .’  In  his  fury  words  failed 
the  Baronet. 

Then  Mandeville,  ever  calm,  inter¬ 
vened. 

‘You  are  speaking  also  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  lady,  Sir  Andrew.  If  you  were 
overheard  .  .  .’ 

‘I  mean  to  be  overheard.  I  mean 
to  tell  her  to  her  face  what  I  think 
of  her,  and  Lord  William  may  call  me 
out  for  it.  What’s  he,  himself,  but  a 
doll  on  wires,  a  silly  :  uppet  in  the  hands 
of  his  rebel  wife?. 

‘Sir  Andrew!  Sir  Andrew!  Calm 
yourself.’  Mandeville  implored  him, 
with  something  imperative  and  dominat¬ 
ing  in  his  voice.  Pressing  upon  Sir 
Andrew’s  shoulders,  he  almost  forced 
him  down  into  the  chair  again. 

‘Leave  me  with  him,  please,’  Myrtle 
begged  him. 

But  that  was  the  last  thing  Mandeville 
desired  just  then. 

‘Not  now,  Myrtle.  Not  now,  he  an¬ 
swered  quietly.  ‘Indeed,  you  would  be 
much  better  advised  to  leave  him  to  me.’ 
He  stepped  close  to  her,  and  sank  his 
voice.  ‘I  think  I  can  quiet  him— make 
him  sep  reason.  Go  now,  and  trust  to 
me.  He  pressed  her  hand  and  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  responsive  pressure  on  his 
own. 

She  needed  a  friend,  just  such  a 
strong,  calm  friend  as  this.  .He  drew 
her  towards  the  door,  and  beckoned 
Tom  Izard  to  escort  her. 

‘Trust  me,’  he  said  again,  as  she  was 


Mandeville  answered  very  slowly,  a 
man  measuring  out  his  words  one  at  a 
time.  ‘It  is  possible,  Sir  Andrew,  that 
Myrtle  is  a  widow  already^  He  paused 
to  sigh.  ‘Poor  Myrtle!’ 

Sir  Andrew  was  trembling.  ‘Will  you 
be  plain,  man?’ 

‘If  she  is  not  a  widow  already,  un¬ 
doubtedly  her  widowhood  will  follow 
soon ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will 
never  set  eyes  on  Latimer  again.’ 

‘In  view  of  Latimer’s  refusal  to  quit 
the  province,  Lord  William  has  no 
choice  but  to  proceed  to  extremes 
against  him.  But  since  to  do  so  openly 
here  in  Charles  Town  might  provoke  a 
riot  and  bring  about  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  Royal  Government,  which 
is  not  yet  in  case  to  assert  its  authority, 
Lord  William  has  decided  to  have  Lati¬ 
mer  secretly  arrested  to-night  and  put 
on  board  a  vessel  to  be  taken  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  trial.’ 

If  any  doubts  had  remained  with 
Mandeville  that  Sir  Andrew’s  affection 
for  his  adopted  son  had  perished  utterly, 
they  would  have  been  definitely  shat¬ 
tered  now  by  the  expression  of  savage 
satisfaction  on  the  Baronet’s  face. 

‘Yes,  yes?  And  .  .  .  ?’  Sir  Andrew 
asked  him,  clutching  his  arm. 

‘By  this  time  the  thing  should  be  al¬ 
ready  done.  If  he  give.  no  trouble  .  .  . 
he  will  live  to  be  hanged  in  England.’ 
Mandeville’s  tone  was  tinged  with  in¬ 
finite  regret.  ‘In  obtaining  him  a  res¬ 
pite  in  which  to  quit  Charles  Town,  I 
had  done  all  that  man  could  to  save  him 
...  It  was  impossible  that  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  would  further  have  heeded  me  if 


I  had  attempted  to  plead  with  him 
against  dealing  with  Latimer  in  this 
fashion.  Yet — for  Myrtle’s  sake  and 
even  for  your  own — I  have  regretted  it 
until  this  moment.’ 

‘There  was  no  occasion,’  growled  Sir 
Andrew. 

‘So  I  now  perceive.  Indeed,  I  arq 
glad  that  he  is  put  away  in  this  fashion.- 

‘It’s  a  dispensation  of  Providence,' 
said  the  Baronet  solemnly. 

‘Aye.  Fate  is  not  always  quite  sq 
opportune.  But  you  perceive,  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  that  there  is  no  need  for  further 
trouble  or  excitation  on  j-our  part.  No 
need  to  embroil  yourself  by  upbraiding 
Lady  William.’ 

‘Oh!  As  to  that  .  .  .’  Sir  Andrew 
rose.  ‘I  make  no  promises.  It  is  time, 
high  time,  some  one  spoke  out.  This 
woman  in  the  position  of  a  queen  is  a 
scandal  in  all  loyal  eyes.  Her  action 
to-day  .  .  .’ 

‘Sir  Andrew,  wait!  Consider!’  Mam 
deville  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  looked  squarely,  gravely,  into  his 
face.  ‘You  cannot  make  war  on  a 
woman  without  hurt  to  your  dignity. 
But,  further  you  cannot  bring  her  lady¬ 
ship  to  task  without  publishing  this  .  .  . 
this  adventure  of  Myrtle’s.  Do  you 
wish  to  make  it  known  that  your 
daughter  so  far  forgot  her  duty  as  to 
■•marry  this  notorious  rebel?  It  is  to  put 
a  blight  upon  her  and  upon  herself.’ 

It  was  a  shrewd  plea,  and  of  im¬ 
mediate  effect. 

‘You’re  right.  But  then  .  .  ?’ 

‘In  view  of  what  is  happening  to  Lati¬ 
mer,  this  marriage  will  be  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  and  no  one  need  ever  know 
of  it.  The  few  concerned  in  it  are 
pledged  to  secrecy,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  only  two  men  on  the  Tamar  who  are 
awrare  of  what  was  done  there  this 
morning  may  have  left  these  waters 
never  to  return.  Why,  then,  injure 
Myrtle  by  a  publication  of  .  .  .  of  .  .  .’ 

‘Of  this  piece  of  infamy,  you  would 
say.  Why  Robert,  you  are  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  warning.  I’ll  hold 
my  tongue.’ 

CHAPTER  XVII 
Grockat’s  Wharf 

IN  the  dining-room  of  his  house  on  the 
*■  Bay — the  only  room  that  was  not  already 
muffled  and  swaddled  ..gainst  the  imminent 
evacuation — sat  Harry  Latimer  alone  at 
supper,  waited  upon  by  Hannibal,  a  stal¬ 
wart  and  devoted  young  mulatto  in  his 
service.  Julius,  his  butler,  together  with 
Johnson,  his  valet,  had  already  set  out  for 
Santee  Broads,  to  s.e  the  house  made 
ready  to  receive  the  bridal  couple.  With 
them  they  had  taken  Myrtle’s  mauma  Dido, 
who  had  earlier  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  Lady  William  Campbell’s. 

Mr.  Latimer’s  travelling-carriage  stood 
ready  in  the  coach-house,  the  luggage 
packed,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  punctually,  as 
he  had  ordered,  the  horses  would  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  they  would  set  out  to  go  post 
themselves  by  Saint  Michael’s,  opposite 
the  State  House,  there  to  await  Myrtle. 

As  he  was  finishing  his  lonely  supper* 
which  is  to  say  towards  nine  o’clock* 
Colonel  Gadsden  was  announced.  Gadsden 
had  a  ship  that  was  sailing  for  England 
with  the  morning  tide.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  her  with  letters,  one  of  which  from 
Henry  Laurens  was  addressed  to  John 
Wilkes,  that  famous  champion  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Englishmen  wherever  found. 

Colonel  Gadsden  took  the  chair  that 
Hannibal  proffered  at  his  master’s  bid¬ 
ding. 

‘But  I  must  not  stay  a  moment. 
There’s  a  wherry  waiting  for  me  at  the 
wharf.’ 

‘You’re  not  at  Miles  Brewton’s  ballr 
Latimer  asked  him. 

‘Not  I,  faith.  What  should  I  do  at 
a  ball  in  honour  of  King  George?  Fof 
it’s  little  less  than  that.  The  tories’fl 
be  there  in  full  force.  Here’s  perdition  to 
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follow  when  it  is  proposed  to  let  the 
bars  of  license  down  further  by  doing 
away  with  the  Volstead  Act. 

FOURTH:  ANOTHER  ARGU¬ 

MENT  IS  THAT  PROHIBITION 
HAS  CAUSED  INCREASED 
DRINKING  AMONG  YOUNG  PEO¬ 
PLE. 

There  probably  is  more  drinking 
among  young  people,  more  toting  of 
flasks  on  the  hips  than  there  was  a 
generation  ago,  but  then  the  young 
folks  are  doing  a  good  mail}''  question¬ 
able  things  that  they  did  not  do  years 
ago.  Why  blame  it  all  on  prohibition? 

One  of  the  most  famous  ministers  of 
this  country  said  recently  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  young  folks,  and  the  old  folks 
too,  is  the  fact  that  people  used  to  go 
outside  of  the  home  when  necessity  de¬ 
manded,  but  now  they  stay  in  the  home 
only  when  necessity  demands  it.  Boys, 
and  particularly  girls,  have  many  times 
more  liberty,  some  people  call  it  license, 
than  they  had  twenty-five  years  ago.  Wo¬ 
men  have  become  emancipated  and  have 
entered  public  life  and  are  doing  things 
entirely  different  from  their  mothers.  This 
is  probably  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  going 
to  takq  some  of  the  girls  a  generation  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  privileges 
and  while  they  are  adjusting  themselves 
many  will  fall  by  the  way.  But  again  I 
say  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The  automobile,  too,  has  brought  a  new 
problem  with  young  people.  How  can  any¬ 
one  say,  therefore,  that  prohibition  instead 
of  the  looseness  ox  the  times  has  caused 
increased  drinking  among  young  people. 
How  do  we  know  it  would  not  be  much 
worse  under  modification? 

There  may  be  some  doubt  also  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  about  young 
people  drinking  more  than  they  did.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  more  girls  are  drinking,  but 
there  never  has  b:  en  a  time  when  there 
was  not  a  large  amount  of  drinking  by 
boys  and  young  men. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  President  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  talk  about  increased  drinking  among 
college  students  was  “bunk”. 

“I  am  in  a  position  to  know,”  said  Dr. 
Marsh,  “that  there  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  college  student  of  today  and  the 
college  student  of  twenty  years  ago  that 
does  not  decidedly  favor  the  student  of 
today.  There  is  not  one-tenth  as  much 
drinking  among  students  today  as  there 
was  twenty  years  ago.  I  absolutely  know 
this  as  I  am  now  President  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  where  I  was  a  student  twenty 
years  ago.” 

Dr.  W.  Don  Harrison  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  also  stated  recently  on  this 
subject:  I  have  been  present  at  every  big 
social  function  given  by  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  this  year  and 
I  have  failed  to  see  or  hear  of  one  case 
of  intoxication.” 

FIFTH:  ANOTHER  ARGUMENT 
FOR  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  VOL¬ 
STEAD  ACT  IS  THAT  PROHIBI¬ 
TION  LIAS  CAUSED  INCREASED 
DISTILLATION  AND  DRINKING  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  HOMES. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  about  the  strongest 
argument  against  prohibition  advanced  by 
the  wets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
much  more  moonshining  through  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  stills  than  ever  before.  I 
am  not  sure,  however,  that  there  is  any 
more  or  as  much  actual  drinking  as  there 
would  be  without  prohibition.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  what  kind  of  a  home  we  are 
talking  about.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  more  drinking  in  the  homes 
cf  well-to-do  people  under  prohibition. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  there  has  been 
much  less  drinking  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  laboring  classes.  Some 
advance  the  strange  argument  that  this  is 
unfair,  that  rich  and  poor  ought  to  be 
treated  alike.  But  if  there  is  any  unfair¬ 
ness  about  it,  it  is  against  the  rich  and 
not  the  poor. 
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I  fail  to  see  how  modification  of  pro¬ 
hibition  would  decrease  the  drinking  in  the 
home.  Without  a  doubt  it  would  increase 
it  particularly  among  laboring  people. 
Modification  would,  however,  help  to  do 
away  with  the  home  distillaries. 

SIXTH:  IT  IS  CLAIMED  BY  THE 
WETS  THAT  MOONSHINING  IS 
INCREASING  IN  COUNTRY  DIS¬ 
TRICTS  AND  THEY  MAKE  THE 
FURTHER  STATEMENT  THAT  OF 
COURSE  THE  FARMERS  ARE  OP¬ 
POSED  TO  PROHIBITION  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  DO  NOT  NEED  IT 
ON’  ACCOUNT  OF  HAVING  THEIR 
OWN  LARGE  SUPPLIES  OF  HARD 
CIDER. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  each  of 
these  charges.  First,  it  is  true  that  moon¬ 
shining  in  country  districts  is  a  very 
serious  menace.  Without  a  doubt  there  is 
a  lot  of  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  these  secret  stills  are  not  operated 
by  American  farmers.  While  there  is  a 
large  number  of  splendid  Polack  and 
Italian  farmers,  who  have  in  recent  years 
settled  in  country  districts,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true  that  there  is  also  a  large 
number  of  such  farmers  who  have  turned 
their  places  into  moonshining  joints  in¬ 
stead  of  good  farm  homes.  Such  places 
are  an  insult  to  the  citizens’  sense  of  law, 
order  and  decency  and  they  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

I  believe  that  before  farm  people  can 
have  much  to  say  about  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition  in  the  cities,  they  must  first 
clear  up  their  own  communities.  Of  course, 
these  jobs  are  hard  and  disagreeable  ones, 
but  there  are  enough  determined  citizens 
in  every  country  neighborhood  to  see  to 
it  themselves  that  local  moonshining  and 
bootlegging  are  stopped  if  they  will  just 
make  the  effort. 

Second,  what  about  hard  cider  in  coun¬ 
try  districts?  City  people  charge  that 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  have  cider 
and  drink  it  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Such  charges  are  hard  to  disprove  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  figures  available  and 
because  there  is  at  least  some  cider 
drinking. 

The  only  answer  I  have  to  this  is 
from  my  own  knowledge  based  on  years 
of  observation.  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  a  farm  community,  have  lived  in  a 
large  number  of  different  rural  com¬ 
munities  the  greater  part  of  my  life,vand 
as  a  county  agent  and  editor,  I  have 
been  connected  intimately  with  farm 
life  and  farm  people  all  of  my  life.  From 
this  experience  and  observation,  I  do 
not  believe  -that  two  per  cent  of  the' 
farmers  regularly  drink  hard  cider,  or 
any  other  booze. 

In  this  little  discussion  I  have  tried 
to  state  the  chief  arguments  advanced 
by  those  who  are  against  the  Eighteen¬ 
th  Amendment  and  to  state  how  these 
arguments  appear  to  me.  Next  week 
in  another  discussion  on  prohibition  I 
want  to  state  and  discuss  some  of  the 
points  advanced  by  those  in  favor  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  follow 
this  by  a  statement  of  some  things 
that  I  think  must  be  done  if  prohibition 
is  to  be  retained  as  a  success. 

In  the  meantime,  as  you  go  about 
your  work,  think  it  over  and  write 
American  Agriculturist  a  short  letter 
on  what  you  think.  How  about  condi¬ 
tions  in  your  community?  What  do  you 
personally  think  about  prohibition?  Is  it 
a  success  or  a  failure?  Or,  if  it  is  not 
yet  a  success,  can  it  be  made  so?  So  far 
as  space  permits,  we  will  print  letters 
from  those  both  for  and  against  prohi¬ 
bition,  providing  those  letters  are  fair 
and  without  personalities. 

In  all  of  our  thoughts  and  discussions, 
let  us  be  reasonable.  Let  us  give  credit 
to  the  other  fellow’s  sincerity.  Let  us 
avoid  personalities  and  bitterness  and  in 
the  words  of  Lincoln  let  us  all  work  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  this  problem  “with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all.” 


A  cash  customer 

at  your  gate 

More  than  5,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $6,500,000,  were 
purchased  by  New  York  Central  Lir*s  in  1925. 

There  were  hardwood  ties  from  the  Adirondacks,  and  pine 
ties  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the  lumber  for  these  ties  was  pur¬ 
chased  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central,  because 
only  a  small  amount  was  so  available. 

There  are  many  acres  of  farm  lands  along  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  that  are  not  suitable  for  crops  or  pasture 
land.  The  reforestation  of  much  of  this  land  would  yield 
good  lumber  for  cross  ties. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  is  a  cash  customer  for  cross 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


We  Have: — 

Seven  Heifers  for  seven  Scouts  who  are  going  to  or  have  joined  a 
calf  club  this  spring  and  are  now  looking  for  the  RIGHT  kind  of  stock, 
(Purebred  Holsteins  3  to  6  months  old)  at  the  RIGHT  price  at  the 
RIGHT  terms. 

The  first  payment  is  small,  the  installments  are  small  and  there  is 
NO  INTEREST  CHARGE. 

Consult  your  County  Agricultural  agent  or  your  County  Club  Leader 

Write  for  further  particulars  to, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.  (Owner) 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenie.it  coui  on  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

KEEWE,  Nrw  HAMPS1  IRF 

Make  of  Car  .  Cylinders . Year . Type . 

N ame  of  town  where  used,  and  if  truck,  how  used  . . . 

Your  name  . . . 

Address  and  Grange . . . . . . . 
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DAHLIAS  '  | 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias _ $1.00 

12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias-  1.00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted —  1.00 

50  Blooiping  Size  Gladioli _ 1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas —  1.00 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants _ 1.00 


Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 


$1.00 


All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 


C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 


A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


FACTS 

that  will  interest 
l  every  visitor  to 

N  EW  YORK 


ATRIP  to  New  York  does 
not  mean  big  expenses — if 
you  stop  at  the  popular  Hotel 
Martinique. 


In  the  very  centre  of  business 
activity,  the  Martinique  offers 
clean,  cheerful  accommodation 
to  the  discriminating  traveler 
who  wants  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  without  extravagance. 


Rooms  as  low  as 
$2.50  per  day.  Special 
Restaurant  Service  at 
most  moderate  prices. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate— and  we’ll 
welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  these 
facts  to  you. 

A.  E.  Singieton 
Resident  Manager 

Hotel 


MARTINIQUE 

c Tffiiiatcd  with  Tfytel  M^lpin 


BP,OADWAY~J2-  toJ3 ~  STREETS 

©NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60  j 


A  wonderful"  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub.  Toilet  and  Basin.  -We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


You  can  be  quichly  cured,  if  yau 

'STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  285-page  book  on  Stammering  r.nci 
Stuttering,  “its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  ho-f  I 
i  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogi’c, 
5145  Aoguo  Bids.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


ASPARAGUS  CROWNS  ?£  •*“**££ 

VARIETIES.  Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  roots.  Ithubard 
Seed.  Soy  Beans,  Barberry  and  other  Nursery  Stock.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES. 

1  Lane  Road,  -  -  SEAF0RD,  DELAWARE 
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Is  Your  Child  Healthy? 

And  are  Community  Conditions  Favorable  to  Health? 


TTEALTH  is  our  most  precious  asset. 

The  foundation  for  good  health  is  laid 
in  childhood.  Therefore  more  and  more 
are  the  efforts  of  the  schools  and  welfare 
organizations  directed  towards  making 
healthier  children.  It  is  a  job  which  re¬ 
quires  attention  every  day  in  the  year  but 
May  1st  is  chosen  as  the  day  when  it  has 
special  mention  through  the  papers  and  by 
interested  organizations.  The  American 
Child  Health  Association  is  'recognized 
as  a  great  leader  in  the  movement  for 
better  health  in  children  and  through  its 
efforts  May  Day  is  being  made  Child 


ifig  of  foods  or  for  canning  purposes,  the 
Self  seal  Pressure  Cooker  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  high  temperature  can  be 
quickly  reduced  and  the  long  period  of 
waiting  for  the  pressure  to  run  down  is 
much  shortened.  The  kettle  is  of  enamel 
ware  and  is  light  and  handy  to  use. 

American  Agriculturist  takes  pleasure 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  helped  to  make  avail¬ 
able  as  prizes  such  useful  pieces  of  kitchen 
equipment. 

*  *  * 

Make  health  and  happiness  every  child’s 
birthright 


The  light  alumninum  kettles  for  the  big 
heavy  iron  ones  with  which  I  struggled 
so  long. 

And  best  of  all,  the  little  iron  sink  that 
carries  off  all  waste  water,  which  has  to 
be  carried  out  as  well  as  in  when  one  does 
not  have  a  water  system. 

All  these  little  things  Have  us  many 
steps,  time  and  labor,  because  they  are 
used  almost  every  day,  and  things  that 
shorten  the  work  we  must  do  every  day, 
are  most  prized  as  time  and  labor  savers. 

— A.  M.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 


Stylish  But  Simple  Patterns 


Pattern  2650  ts  lovely  for  little  girls.  Made  vp  in 
Jersey,  silk,  or  crepe  the  effect  is  soft  and  rippling r.  The 
boyish  collar  is  very  popular  just  note.  It  cuts  in  sices 
6,’ 8,  10,  32  and  14  years.  The  8  year  size  only  takes 
2 %  yards  of  32-inch  material.  Price  13c.  Embroidery 
pattern  No.  712  ( blue  or 

yellow j  is  15c  extra. 


2650 

Emb712 


Pattern  26S6  shows  a 
very  smart  dress  in  the 
two-piece  effect.  The  tucks 
and  plaits  give  a  softness 
and  fullness  suited  for 
silk  or  jersey.  It  cuts 
in  sices  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  sice 
takes  only  2J4  yards  of 
40-inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


2612 

Emb  709 


Pattern  2612  shows  a  dainty 
nightgown  pattern,  very  easy 
to  sake.  Soft  silk  or  cotton 
goods  with  a  touch  of  hand 
embroidery  makes  a  lovely 
garment.  It  cuts  in  sices  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and  44 
inches  ,bust  measure.  Sice  36 
requires  3  yards  of  40 -inch  ma¬ 
terial,  yards  of  ribbon. 

Price  13c.  Embroidery  design 
No.  709  ( blue  or  yellow )  is 
15c  extra. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Spring  and 
Summer  fashion  books.  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Health  Day.  The  A.  A.  urges  upon  its 
readers  that  they  read  and  remember  that 
anything  they  can  do  to  raise  the  level  of 
health  among  children  is  a  real  act  of 
good  citizenship. 

*  *  * 

When  we  make  the  welfare  of  children 
a  national  concern  we  are  at  the 
threshold  of  civilization 

*  *  * 

Contest  Gets  Another  Boost 

•  i 

HE  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  issue  of  April  17th 
has  just  received  a  tremendous  boost.  The 
boost  has  taken  the  form  of  Selfseal 
Pressure  Cookers  which  are  being  donated 
by  the  Standard  Self  seal  Pressure  Cooker 
Company  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Each  country 
Home  Bureau  entering  the  contest  is  to 
receive  a  Selfscal  Pressure  Cooker  for 
one  of  its  prizes  to  winners  in  the  county 
contest.  Now  it  will  be  possible  for  at 
least  one  woman  in  each  competing  county 
to  realize  her  hopes  of  having  this  time- 
and  labor-saving  device  for  her  very  own 
self. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  advantages  which 
pressure  cookers  afford  for  the  quick  cook- 


Kitchen  Step -Savers 

TJERE  arc  more  letters  showing  what 
women  are  thinking  about  this  every 
day  job  of  theirs.  These  came  in  reply 
to  Aunt  Janet’s  Contest  on  Kitchen  Step- 
Savers.  The  prize  letters  have  already 
been  published  hut  these  have  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  which  we  wish  to  pass  on  to  our 
readers.  More  of  these  fine  letters  will 
appear  later. 

Little  Things  Count 

“Since  I  live  in  a  tenant  farm  house  I 
have  not  one  of  the  big  modern  time  and 
labor  savers,  not  even  a  phone,  of  which 
to  write.  But  the  little  things,  the  every 
day  savers  are  big  factors  in  saving  labor 
and  time. 

My  stainless  steel  knives  and  forks,  for 
every  day  use,  instead  of  the  old  kind  that 
needed  so  much  scouring. 

My  mop  stick  near  at  hand  to  dry  up 
any  accidental  spill,  stops  tracking  over 
linoleum  without  any  hack  breaking  stoop¬ 
ing. 

The  little  glass  churn  as  easily  washed 
as  a  dish,  in  place  of  the  big  wooden  one 
needing  so  much  washing,  scalding  and 
airing. 


Why  My  Kitchen  Work  Is  Now  Easier 

“In  the  first  place  I  have  a  thoroughly 
reliable  and  convenient  stove,  with  oven 
thermometer,  warming  oven  and  reservoir 
that  will  boil  Avater.  Then  I  had  made  a 
table  4x3  with  two  large  drawers,  place 
for  meat  board  and  for  pastry  board  and 
three  flour  bins,  that  open  on  a  pi\*ot. 
This  table  is  not  three  feet  from  the  stove, 
and  a  slide  AvindoAV  just  back  of  it.  In 
the  draw'ers  I  have  paring  knives,  cookie 
and  doughnut  cutters,  spoons  and  forks 
and  all  kinds  of  implements  used  in  baking 
and  cooking.  In  the  other  two  pieces,  I 
have  soda,  baking  poivder  flavors  and 
waxed  paper.  Then  to  the  right  of  the 
stove.  When  facing  it,  I  have  \\That  I  call 
the  stove  cupboard  which  is  large  and 
roomy  with  two  Avide  sliding  doors.  In 
it  are,  on  a  shelf  just  off  the  floor,  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  kettles,  aboAre  that  a  shelf  for 
all  kinds  of  bake  pans  and  mixing  boAvls 
and  above  that  hanging,  dishpans,  drip¬ 
ping  pans_  and  roasters,  calendar,  strainers, 
etc.,  and  on  the  doors  outside,  several  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  clothes  holders.  This  table, 
stove  and  cupboard  saAre  me  many  steps, 
and  across  the  kitchen  cornerwise  from  the 
stove  is  my  breakfast  alcove,  stationary 
table  and  Seats.  It  can  seat  six.  I  find  my 
kitchen  Avork  reduced  almost  one-half 
since  remodeling  my  kitchen.” — Mrs.  W.L., 
Pennsylvania. 

Where  children  sing,  the  world  is  safe 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  18) 
them  1’  Latimer  laughed.  ‘You’re  leav-j 
ing  us,  after  all?’  The  Colonel  sighed. 
‘Perhaps  you’re  Avise.  But,  egad ! 
it  needed  ■  some  such  Roman  gesture 
as  you  threatened,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
stagnation,  to  this  eternal  temporising  of 
both  sides.’ 

‘Let  11s  hope  that  Ave  may  yet  tempor¬ 
ise  into  a  peaceful  settlement.’ 

‘A  stale  delusion, ’  Gadsden  condemned 
Gt.  ‘And  a  delusion  that  holds  us  spell¬ 
bound  Avhilst  opportunity  is  slipping  by. 

‘Here’s  to  our  next  meeting !’  He  got 
up. 

‘When  will  that  be?’  Avondered  Lati¬ 
mer. 

‘Sooner  than  you  think,  perhaps.  For 
if  the  drums  beat,  Moultrie  tells  me 
you’ve  promised  to  serve  under  him,  and 
they  may  beat  very  soon  now.’  He  held 
out  his  hand.  ‘Good-bye,  Harry.  Good 
luck!’ 

But  Latimer,  who  had  also  arisen, 
Avent  with  him  to  the  door,  and  after 
the  Colonel’s  departure  stood  a  mom¬ 
ent  under  the  stars  that  AA’ere  appearing 
in  the  darkening  sky.  Slowly  he  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  to  the  dining-room,  and 
sat  down  to  Avait.  An  hour  or  so  later, 
after  he  had  read  the  -week's  Gazette,' 
and  as  he  Avas  considering  seeking  a 
book  in  the  library,  for  it  was  yet  a 
full  hour  before  the  time  appointed  to 
set  out,  Hannibal  brought  him  a  note 
that  a  messenger  had  just  left. 

He  broke  the  seal,  and  unfolded  the 
sheet.  Hastily  scrawled  upon  it  in  pen¬ 
cil  were  the  lines:  ‘Please  come  to  me  at 
the  earliest  moment.  I  have  news,  of 
utmost  urgency  for  you.  Very  import¬ 
ant.’  And  under  this  the  signature,  trj 
and  bold,  ‘Henry  Laurens.’ 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Taking  Time  to  Save  Time 


Is  Often  the  Best  Management- --In  Soap-making  tor  Instance 


'  f  ’HE  little  old  man  was  running  to  catch 
*  a  train.  A  fine  car  slowed  up  beside 
him.  “Better  ride  along,”  suggested  the 
occupant,  “or  you  may  miss  your  train !” 

“I  know  it,”  gasped  the  runner,  not 
abating  his  pace  “but  I  AIN’T  GOT  TIME 
TO  JUMP  IN.’  So,  he  missed  his  train. 

I’ve  been  in  that  position  in  regard  to 
my  housework.  Knowing  that  I  wa  be¬ 
hind  so  far  that  I  would  never  catch  up, 
knowing  that,  my  methods  were  poor,  but 
I  DIDN’T  HAVE  TIME  TO  CHANGE 
MY  WAY  OF  TRAVELING,  (or  work¬ 
ing). 

During  the  winter  and  before  the  Spring 
rush  comes  on  We  may  find  our  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  our  work  and  ascertain 
wherein  we  may  best  apply  this  theory 
of  taking  time  to  save  time.  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  are  given  from  my  own 
experience  and  may  possibly  prove  help¬ 
ful  £s  well  as  illustrating  the  idea. 

1.  Divide  ten  yard  bob  of  outing  flannel 
into  five  parts.  Mend  and  use  for  the 
kiddies’  beds,  saving  the  washing  of  heavy 
sheets  so  often  during  the  colder  rays. 

2.  Wipe  off  your  windows  when 
steamy,  and  they  will  seldom  require  wash¬ 
ing. 

g.  Make  a  tiny  ironing  board,  wide,  but 
omy  a  yard  long.  This  relieves  you  of 
lifting  that  long  h.  avy  board  every  time 
you  wish  to  iron  out  a  handkerchief  or 
middy  for  the  school  kiddies. 

4.  Keep  several  needles  ALREADY 
THREADED  upon  the  pin  cushion,  .  nd 
you  may  not  be  obliged  to  spend  some 
precious  day  at  just  sewing  on  buttons. 

5-  I  scorch  a  spider  full  of  Jlour  and 
shortening  at  once,  then  use  this  as  a 
foundation  for  “Three  minute  gravy”  for 
two  or  three  days  whenever  needed. — D.M. 
*  *  * 

May  Day — every  child  a  perfect  child 

*  *  * 


results.  Aluminum  kettles  or  spoons  should 
never  be  used  in  soap-making. 

Perfect  soap  may  result  from  blending 
the  dissolved  lye  with  melted  fat  (not  hot) 
and  stirring  until  thick,  then  setting  aside 
in  molds  to  harden.  It  should  not  be  used 
before  six  weeks  are  gone.  Using  too 
soon  is  often  the  reason  for  roughened- 
hands. 

But  for  extra  dirty  cleaning  jobs  where 
grease  is  apt  to  be  present,  the  soap  may 
be  made  stronger.  A  little  kerosene,  or  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  of  a  strong  solution  of 
borax,  or  washing  soda  may  be  stirred  into 
the  creamy  mass  before  allowing  it  to  set. 
This  gives  the  extra  solvent  or  “free” 
alkali  which  we  hear  so  much  about  and 
which  is  all  right  for  some  jobs.  But  we 
shouldn’t  want  to  wash  dishes  long  with 
soap  like  that — for  the  sake  of  our  hands 
especially. 

*  *  * 

May  Day — a  world  made  safe  for  children 

*  *  * 

The  New  Painted  Things 

TF  you  like  to  keep  up  with  what  other 
A  people  are  doing  with  their  hands, 

then  you  will  surely  pain*:  too.  Either 

your  clothing  or  your  household  will  show 
the  results  of  your  handiwork.  Some  of 
these  painted  things  are  lovely,  too.  The 
little  bag,  E3003-5,  shown  here  is  called 
a  book-bag,  but  it  can  serve  many  pur¬ 
poses.  The  butterfly  design  can  be  painted 
in  green  and  the  edges  outlined  with  yel¬ 
low  worsted.  A  lining  of  leather  or  cotton 
makes  the  bag  firmer  and  more  service¬ 


or  soup  out  of  the  “left  overs,”  “I  never 
throw  out  anything.”  A  little  cooked  dried 
corn,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cooked  beans, 
a  few  cold  potatoes,  a  spoonful  or  so  of 
cabbage  slaw  all  contribute  to  make  a  fine 
soup.  If  not  enough  grease  in  with  the 
meat,  add  a  spoonful  or  so  of  drippings; 
or,  if  you  have  milk  and  cream,  add  them 
to  the  list.  “We”  usually  have  milk  and 
cream  for  all  and  any  emergencies.  We 
thought  them  one  of  the  necessities  for 
our  general  health.  Season  the  soup  with 
a  few  bits  of  celery  leaves.  These  can 
be  dried  in  the  fall  and  kept  in  a  paper 
sack  or  jar;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

— Clarice  Raymond. 

*  *  * 

In  the  heart  of  a  child  lies  the  future  of 
a  nation 

*  *  * 

The  Child’s  Bill  of  Rights 

The  ideal' to  which  we  should  drive  is 
that  there  should  be  no  child  in  America 
that  has  not  been  born  under  proper 
conditions,  that  does  not  live  in  hygienic 
surroundings,  that  ever  suffers,  from 
undernutrition,  that  does  not  have 
prompt  and'  efficient  medical  attention 
and  inspection,  that  does  not  receive  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  in  the  elements  of  hy¬ 
giene  and  good  health. 

— Herbert  Hoover. 


Do  you  want  to  get 
clothes  clean  more 
quickly  and  more 
easily? 

The  extra  help  of  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels'Naptha,  will  do 
it  safely! 

Extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels-Naptha! 

Hour  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha  — 

or  ivill  get  it  for  you 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Failing- 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

COc.  and  £1.00  at  druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogne,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


THE  REASONS  WHY 
Of  Home-Made  Soaps 

/'WUR  readers  will  remember  that  our 
Reasons  Why  column  has  for  its 
foundation  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  McGowan  of  the  Household 
chemistry  Department  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

When  asked  about  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  soap  in  the  home,  Mrs.  McGowan  said 
that  the  main  objection  to  it  raised  by 
most  people  is  that  boiling  soap  is  a 
“smelly”  job  and  often  the  soap  hurts 
their  hands.  *  But  good  soap  may  be  made 
without  the  unpleasantness  of  boiling  it. 

One  “reason  why”  soap  sometimes  be¬ 
haves  badly  and  makes  a  poor  suds  is  that 
not  ali  the  salt  has  been  removed  from  the 
fat  before  combining  it  with  the  lye.  This 
is  best  done  by  boiling  tire  collected  fat 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  big 
kettle.  Let  the  mass  cool,  then  the  hard¬ 
ened  cake  of  fat  can  be  removed  and  any 
impurities  which  adhere  may  be  removed^ 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cake. 

The  next  “reason  why”  soap-making  is 
not  always  a  howling  success  is  that  we 
may  say  “a  pint  is  a  pound  the  world 
around”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  This  is  one 
case  where  the  kitchen  scales  must  func¬ 
tion — the  fat  must  be  zveighed.  To  one 
can  of  fye  (about  13  ounces)  allow  six 
pounds  of  fat. 

To  Keep  Soap  Smooth 

Just  here  another  “reason  why”  appears, 
and  one  which  really  determines  whether 
the  final  cake  of  soap  shall  be  smooth  and 
altogether  lovely  or  whether  it  will  be 
crumbly  and  “draw”  the  hands.  Directions 
for  making  soap  sometimes  call  for  only 
one  quart  of  water  for  dissolving  the  can 
of  lye.  If  the  fat  is  of  the  softer  kind, 
such  as  bacon  or  lard,  the  quart  may  be 
sufficient.  But,  if  drippings  from  beef  or 
lamb  (which  are  much  harder)  predomin¬ 
ate,  more  water  may  be  used,  even  to  the 
amount  of  two  quarts.  A  fair  average 
for  mixed  fats  is  3  pints  of  water  per 
pound  can  of  lye.  A  little  experimenting 
ffiay  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  best 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


able  for  books.  The  handles  are  made  of 
the  material  doubled  and  stitched. 

Tan  linen  or  cream  linen  stamped  for 
bag  with  extra  material  for  handles— 50 
cents.  Rope  floss  for  outlining  10  cents. 

This  new  fabric  paint  is  supplied  in  18 
delightful  shades.  A  two  ounce  bottle  ij 
50  cents.  A  special  introductory  set,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  bottles  of  paint,  a  brush  and 
full  instructions  for  using,  and  a  sheet 
illustrating  many  useful  patterns  is  $3.00. 
1  his  amount  could  be  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  things,  scarves,  dresses,  table 
runners,  in  fact  any  article  of  wearing 
apparel  or  for  the  household  which  tak^s 
decoration  in  color.  There  is  a  paint  for 
cotton  and  one  for  silk  fabrics.  Be  sure 
to  state  which  one  you  want. 

*  *  * 

The  health  of  children  is  the  wealth  of 
nations 

*  *  * 

For  a  Delicious  Stew  or  Soup 

I  OOK  up  the  “left  overs”  in  your  cup- 
■*— '  boards— you  will  probably  find  a 

little  fried  meat,  and  perhaps  fragments  of 
boiled  pieces.  Put  these  and  all  gravy  too, 
in  your  stew  pan,  and  add  a  quart  or  more 
of  water  If  you  do  not  find  cold  pota¬ 
toes,  carrots,  onions,  etc.,  just  pare  some. 
Add  a  pint  of  sliced  or  diced  potatoes,  half 
as  many  carrots  and  the  same  of  diced 
onions.  Cooked  with  the  left  over  meats 
until  done.  Add  a  cup  of  cooked  rice, 
and  if  liked,  a  pint  of  canned  tomatoes. 
Many  times,  I  have  made  a  whole  stew 


PN’T  hanker  for  health! 
Have  it!  Sleep  right!  Get 
yourself  a  bedspring  that  prop¬ 
erly  supports  your  spine.  Get 
yourself  a  bedspring  that  takes 
the  strain  from  your  spinal  col¬ 
umn  and  other  nerves.  Give 
your  muscles  and  internal  or¬ 
gans  a  chance  for  perfect  rest. 
Can  you  expect  to  be  healthy 
when  you  sleep  on  a  sagging 
bedspring?  Can  you  expect 
Nature  to  revamp  your  body 
when  a  poor  bedspring  simply 
handicaps  her  efforts?  Give 
Nature  an  opportunity  to  help 
you.  Sleep  on  a  Foster  Ideal. 

It’s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY,; 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

words.  .  • 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  ot 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  that  wonderful 

book  “The  Trouble  Maker”  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  the  sole  representative 
of  this  book  in  your  community,  write  to  the 
Book  Department  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Eourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  S;hirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broadway, 
New  York. 


WANTED— Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Autq- 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Holstein  bull  calf  from  30  lb. 
bull  and  heavy  producing  dam.  Excellent  for 
grading  up  your  herd.  $30  with  papers.  Clean 
herd.  L.  A~.  DAMON,  New  Woodstock,  N, 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine.  


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Working 
dogs  Intelligence  with  ability  to  drive.  Grit 
with  courage.  Spunk  with  willingness.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— White  Collie  pups,  about  four 
months  old.  Just  right  to  start  driving  cows  in 
the  spring.  They  are  beauties.  KENNETH  MC¬ 
COLLUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  OR  WELSH  Shepherds,  natural 
heelers.  Vaccinated  beauties.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TIIOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


PEDIGREED  SABLE  and  White  Male  Col¬ 
lies.  MRS.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males, 
$8.50;  females,  $5.  Trained  Beagles,  puppies,  $10 
each.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  blooded,  farm  bred,  12 
weeks  old.  Sable  and  White,  active,  intelligent 
heelers,  males  and  spayed  females,  $6  each.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  A.  L.  SPENCER,  Salisbury 
Center,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— PpULTRY— TURKEYS 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns— 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 
heavy  laving,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


KAHLERS  QUALITY''  CHICKS,  Hatching 
Eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  Chicks  15c  up..  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular.  KALILER  AND  SON, 
Hughesville,  Penna. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful— vigorous — healthy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


CLARKS  BETTER  GRADE  accredited  chicks. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARK’S  POULTR\,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Wild  geese. 
Ducks,  Swans,  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  pigeons, 
Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circular.  JOHN 
HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  egg  strain  pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels,  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  eight 
weeks  old  pullets.  Government  tested  and  proven 
layers.  If  you  want  the  best  for  the  money  we 
have  it.  Big  English  Leghorns;  Tom  Barrows 
WinnUig  Wyandottes';  original  non-broodyreds ; 
original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog.  Free  bulle¬ 
tins  tell  how  to  make  money  with  poultry.  MOR¬ 
RIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ORDER  PIELL  BROS.  White  Leghorns,  16c — 
Barred  Rocks,  17c  lots  of  100.  Today.  Breed, 
Hatched  and  priced  right.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  A  Free.  PIELL  BROS.,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Ducks — Wild  Mallard, 
White  Muscovy,  12,  $3;  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wh.  Face  Black  Spanish,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (By¬ 
ron  Pepper  Strain),  15,  $2.  GREEN  LAWN 
FARM,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

HORNING’S  149  EGG  Bourbon  Reds.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden’s  First  Prize  Winners.  3  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  mating  list  ready.  FLONA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Embden  goose 
eggs,  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White  Mus¬ 
covy  duck  eggs,  $1.25  per  11;  Jersey  Black  Giant 
eggs,  $1.50  per  IS.  R.  H.  ZAIINISER,  Mercer, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 

BOL'RBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  free 
range,  beautiful,  large  birds,  $5  for  10.  Order 
early.  GEORGE  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

Send  postal  for  our  free  catalog  of  Standard- 
Bred  Poultry.  Address  CYCLE  HATCHER 

COMPANY,  726  Philo  Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Lord  Strain.  From 
vigorous  productive  hens.  A  few  thousand  to 
offer  for  May  delivery  at  $15  per  hundred.  Kind 
we  raise  for  our  own  layers.  High  quality.  Per¬ 
sonal  attention.  SAMUEL  KLEIN,  Caldwell, 
N.  J. 

BOURBON  RED  Turkey  eggs  at  $8  per  doz. 
The  best  of  breeding.  Won  four  firsts  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  1925.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  W. 
HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Tou¬ 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  H.  A.  SOUDER, 
Box  M,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  hatching 
eggs,  $1.50  per  IS.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North 
Clymer,  N.  Y. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  H. 

HATCHING  EGGS  $1.10  per  setting  postpaid 
from  our  matings  of  heavy  laying  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  Blue  Andalusians.  Buff,  White  Minorcas; 
Partridge  Rocks.  LONE  PINE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Silver  Lake,  Indiana. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

TIIOROBRED  CHICKS — Leghorns,  _  10c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
Langshans.  13c.  Thirty  breeds,  100  eggs,  $3. 
CONTIENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

MASSIVE  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Eggs  from 
hardy,  vigorous,  finely  marked  birds  60c  each. 
10— $5.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville, 
New  York.  — 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  toms,  $15. 
MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  13c;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  14c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  15c; 
W.  Wyandottes,  16c;  Assorted,  10c.  lc  less  in 
lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv;  or 
send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5;50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,'  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Mc- 
Aiisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  HATCHING 
EGGS  from  free  range  stock  at  $1.25  per  setting 
postage  Paid.  JAMES  T.  CRYSTELL,  Middle 
Valley,  N.  J. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


MAPLE  LAWN  FARM  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  baby  chicks,  Upham  strain.  -  After  May 
1st  $20 — eggs  $9  per  hundred.  MONROE  FI. 
FLINT,  Portageville,  N.  A'. 


S.  C.  REDS,  rich  color,  fine  type,  excellent 
layers.  Eggs  now  J4  price,  $1.75  per  15;  $3 
per  30.  Prompt  shipments.  ELMCREST 
FARM,  Windham,  N. "  Y. 


PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $1.50  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  WHITE  LEGHORN  baby 
chicks,  $11  per  hundred  or  $100  per  thousand. 
Guaranteed.  MONROE  H.  FLINT,  Portage¬ 
ville,  N.  A'. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  Marcy  Farms 
Strain.  Eggs  balance  of  season,  $1.50,  15;  $8, 
100.  II.  D.  PINCKNEY,  MahopSc,  N.  A'. 


ANCONAS — S.  C.  Sheppard  strain  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISLI, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  and  Japanese  Silkie  cockerels 
and  eggs.  Also  farm.  M.  P1IGBAT,  Bernard- 
ston.  Mass. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “How  to 
Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  telling  about  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  which  recently  helped  to  make 
World’s  Record.  EMPIRE  MILKING-  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  INC.,  710  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


SAW  MILLS — 5  sizes  for  any  kind  of  a  job. 
For  prices,  fill  out  coupon  on  page  15  and  send 
to  IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO., 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn''"  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price— only  $25. '00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — American  housekeeper,  over  45. 
One  that  wants  good  home  more  than  high 
wages,  on  farm,  in  small  family.  C.  G.  BRAGG, 
So.  Fairlee,  Vt. 


WANTED — rYcung  married  man  for  work  on 
farm  and  dairy.  New  house  with  electricity, 
hot  and  cold  water,  located  on  State  road. 
CHARLES  F.  SEAMAN,  Woodbury  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY 


PURE,  WHITE,  liquid  Honey.  Clover,  bass¬ 
wood  blend,  S  lb.  pail,  $1.15  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory.  A.  J.  WILSON,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y-. 


HORSES 


FISTULA— Ho  rses  cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 


.  MAPLE  PRODUCTS 


FOR  SALE — Hillcroft  Orchard  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducts,  none  better  made  in  Vermont,  orders  giv¬ 
en  prompt  attention.  Address  R.  W.  KENDALL, 
Reading,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov- 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  410  Seneca  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs, 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50  cigars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 


KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO. 
Guaranteed.  3  lbs.  chewing  $1.00;  4  lbs.  best 
smoking  $1.00;  6  lbs.  medium  smoking  $1.00. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. 


FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

CROSLEY  DEMONSTRATOR  —  “Super- 
Trirdyn-Regular,”  like  new,  every  way,  regular 
price  $45,  prepaid  for  $28.  Box  373,  c!o 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WANT  TO  BUY — Old  stamps  on  envelopes. 
1880  and  earlier.  C.  E.  ANDERSON,  72  Harri¬ 
son  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO — five  pound*  $L25i,  ter.  $2.0G,  twenty, 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS  OF  KY.,  Paducah,  Ky. 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  Printed!  Samples  free! 

FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

TWO  HUNDRED  LETTERHEADS  and  two 
hundred  Envelopes,  both  printed  with  your  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Guaranteed  best 
value  ever  offered.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebe- 
plain,  Vt. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGII,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good 
living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are  reason¬ 
able  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops  best 
suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you  will 
like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  season. 
There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved  roads. 
Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recreation  for 
everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illustrated  fold¬ 
er  containing  dependable  information  on  South¬ 
ern  California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 


FARM,  150  ACRES,  Millcrton,  N.  Y„  on 
state  road  New  York  to  Berkshires;  excellent 
location,  fertile  limestone  soil,  level,  well  watered. 
A  real  good  farm  and  good  home.  One  mile  to 
town,  creamery,  high  school,  etc.  Write  for 
descripition.  JOHN  BURCH,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  Acre  Farm,  11  Rooms  and 
Bath  or  Exchange  for  small  Place  in  Westchester, 
Rockland  or  Bergen  County.  Box  5,  Esopus, 
N.  Y. 


3000  ACRES,  estimated  eight  million  ft. 
lumber.  Come  and  look  it  over,  price  $45,000. 
M.  J.  AUSTIN,  Weston,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461.  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS;  write  for  prices  then  buy  where  your 
money  has  the  biggest  value.  We  can  save 
you  $.  MANGUS,  The  Berry  Man,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES — Hill  selected  and  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  WARTED  Hubbard  Squash  seed 
from  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Seed  selection 
followed  for  years.  Price  attractive.  A.  D. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High 
yielding  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder 
and  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fill¬ 
more,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$1.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRA, 
Ueorgetown,  Del. 


SEED  OATS — Recleaned-grown  by  us,  yield¬ 
ing  54  bu.  to  the  acre — $1.00  per  bushel.  GRIF¬ 
FIN  FARMS — Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

60  MIXED,  BLOOMING  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
for  $1.  Postage  prepaid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
H.  M.  BARRETT  &  SON,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


COLLEGE  INSPECTED  certified  russets  and 
Toanco  number  nine  seed  potatoes,  high  yielding, 
practically  disease  free.  Take  no  chances  with 
poor  seed.  Alpha  two  rowed  barley  ninety-five 
percent  germination.  Write  today.  Prices  will 
surprise  you!  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
and  Russets — “Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  by 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
in  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
bumper  crop,  write.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box 
186,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  of  Roses,  Glad¬ 
iolus,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Perennial  Plants,  Vines, 
Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees.  Send  $1  for  3  Roses 
our  selection.  PLEASANT  VIEW  GARDENS, 
Dansville,  New  York. 


DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert.  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants, — well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


FLOWERS  OF  GORGEOUS  BEAUTY.— 
ro  avoid  disappointment,  an  early  selection  fro  in 
he  following  superb  assortment  is  urged.  GIANT 
1AIILIA,  prize  collection,  all  named  6  for  $2. 
3IANT  DAHLIA,  exhibition  collection  all  nam- 
:d  12  for  $2.  GIANT  DAHLIA,  FLORIST 
issortment,  12  for  $1.  GLADIOLUS,  rainbow 
nixture,  all  blooming  size,  40  for  $1  or  100  for 
>2.  CANNAS,  orchid  flowering,  all  colors,  12 
or  $1.  GERMAN  IRIS,  rare  collection  12  for 
>1.  PEONIES, -(3  to  5  eyes)  all  colors,  3  for 
;l,  or  12  for  $3.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  as¬ 
sorted,  2  year  old  clumps,  12  for  $1.  TEA 
HOSES,  bloom  monthly,  all  2  year  old,  all  colors, 
i  for  $2.  All  postpaid.  ATCO  FLOVi  ER 


NORTHERN  VERMONT  grown  Seed  Oats. 
Heavyweight.  Big  yielders.  Second  to  none  for 
forage.  Ten  bushels  or  more,  $1  bushel,  prepaid, 
H.  P.  MOREY,  Sheldon,  Vt. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES,  Early  and  la t* 
varieties.  Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKEK 
&  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans  and 
Ithacan  Seed  Oats.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  aud  prices.  J.  CORYELL,  Ithaca,  Is.  i. 


(23)  453 
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Service 

On  Writing  Letters 

X  is  impossible  to  realize  unless  you 
work  in  an  office  where  there  is  a  lot 
0i  mail,  the  number  of  letters  that  go 
wrong  because  not  enough,  care  is  taken 
in  addressing  them.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  receives  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  where  people  have  actually 
forgotten  to  sign  their  names  or  addresses. 
Of  course,  these  persons  are  highly  in¬ 
dignant  when  we  do  not  answer  their 
letters,  not  realizing  that  they  fix  it  so 
it  is  impossible  to  give  them  a 'reply. 

'  The  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  in  a 
recent  report,  states  that  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lion  letters  went  to  the  dead  letter  office 
last  year,  also  803,000  parcels.  One  hun¬ 
dred  letters  went  into  the  mail  in  per¬ 
fectly  blank  envelopes.  In  one  year  the 
Post  Office  Department  took  out  $55,000 
in  cash,  $12, 00b  in  postage  stamps  and 
|3,co;  000  in  checks  which  never  reached 
their  destination  because  of  poor  addresses. 

All  of  this-  sum  could  be  saved  and  the 
dead  letter  office  abolished  entirely  if  each 
piece  of  mail  carried  a  return  address  and 
if  each  parcel  wrapped  in  stout  paper  and 
tied  with  strong  corcL 


A  “DaAud  Harum”  Horse  Trade 

“I  hope  you  can  give  me  advice  or  help 
pn  how  to  collect  $100  from  a  neighbor  who 
got  in  a  crooked  horse  deal.  About  five 
weeks  ago  my  neighbor  bought  a  medium 
sized  mare  which  was  just  the— size  and 
age  of  a  horse  I  just  bought,  and  I  heard 
it  was  for  sale  so  I  went  over  and  he  said 
he  wanted  $130  between  my  other  horse 
and  his  mare  and  he  guaranteed  the  mare 
to  be  sound  in  every  way  and  could  pull 
in  team  or  single  in  any  way  and  I  could 
have  it  fot  two  days  trial.  But  I  didn’t 
buy  it  as  $100  was  enough.  About  five 
weeks  after  the  other  brother  came  over 
and  said  it  was  his  horse  and  he  would 
sell  for  $100.  So  we  traded  and  he  sold 
for  $100. 

“We  traded  with  the  understanding  that 
the  horse  was  good  and  a  good  puller  and 
I  gave  him  a  check  for  $100  and  he  said 
he  was  short  and  he  had  to  have  the  money 
right  away.  After  he  went  I  hitched  the 
mare  with  my  horse  and  went  to  get  a 
light  load  of  hen  manure  from  a  chicken 
farmer  and  when  the  ioad  was  loaded  she 
wouldn’t  even  try  to  pull.  They  gave  me 
a  start  down  the  hill  and  as  soon  as  they 
stopped,  the  horse  refused  to  move.  The 
neighbor  had  to  lend  me  a  horse  to  get 
the  load  home.  As  soon  as  I  got  home  the 
man  came  over  and  wanted  my  horse  but 
I  wouldn’t  give  it  to  him  as  the  one  he 
gave  me  was  worthless.  Now  he  says  that 
I  will  never  see  the  hundred  dollars  for  he 
cashed  the  check  at  once.  I  have  four 
neighbors  to  witness  the  horse  is  worth¬ 
less  and  no  good.  I  haven’t  any  written 
agreement  as  I  have  done  business  with 
the  family  for  years  and  they  always  have 
been  fair.” — J.  E.,  New  York. 

^/"E  regret  exceedingly  the  unfortunate 
horse  trade  with  your  neighbor.  It 
reminds  us  of  “David  Harum,”  where  the 
hero  of  the  story  purchased  a  horse  that 
was  guaranteed  to  stand  without  hitching. 
^Vhen  he  paid  the  purchase  money  , and  at¬ 
tempted  to  drive  home,  he  discovered  how 
good  was  the  guaranty,  for  the  animal 
would  not  move  until  a  fire  was  built  under 
him. 

Your  case  is  quite  similar,  excepting  that 
in  your  favor  a  breach  of  an  oral  guaranty 
exists.  You  have  the  right  therefore,  to  sue 
your  neighbor  and  recover  the  amount  paid 
him.  You  should  demand  the  return  of 
your  money  by  letter,  of  which  you  must 
keep  a  copy.  Upon  his  failure  to  comply 
yfith  the  demand  you  should  institute  suit 
immediately. 


Getting-  Married  By  Proxy 

'Mn  regard  to  a  man  and  a  woman  get¬ 
ting  married  by  Proxy,  the  man  a  native  of 
New  Ydrk  State  and  the  woman  a  native 
«f  Berlin,  Germany,  does  the  man  and 
woman  have  to  be  at  either  cablegram 
Office  or  can  it  be  done  through  the  As¬ 
sociated  Presp  in  other  cities,  say  Albany 
or  Utica,  New  York?  Does  the  Associated 
J;ress  have  an  office  in  Berlin  or  Hamburg, 
Germany?  What  is  the  address  of  the 
cablegram  office  In  New  York  City  from 
'rew  Yopk  City  to  Germany?  About  how 
much  would  a  marriage  ceremony  cost  by 
proxy  from  New  York  to  Berlin?” — E.  P., 
Mew  York. 

re§'ret  exceedingly  to  momentarily 
take  the  joy  out  of  life  for  you  by 
stating  that  “marriage  by  proxy”  is  not 
the  order  of  the  day  in  New  York.  Such 
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and  Trading  Horses 

marriage  has  been  recognized  in  some 
Oriental  countries,  and  in  Europe  in  some 
instances  among  member  of  royal  families. 

Brissand,  in  his  History  of  French 
Private  Laws,  says  that  marriage  through 
an  agent  was  looked  upon  as  unlawful. 
He  calls  attention,  however,  to  the  marri¬ 
age  of  Frederick  III  and  Eleanor  of  Port¬ 
ugal  and  of  Maximilian  and  Anna  of 
Brittany,  both  of  which  were  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  through  agents. 

He  states  that  “after  the  Council  of 
Trent,  1563,  the  celebration  of  marriage 
through  an  agent  has  no  meaning,  for  it 
does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
another  celebration  taking  place  between 
the  parties  themselves,  though  a  notable 
example  of  such  marriage  was  that  of 
Henry  IV  and  Marie  deMedici.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ancient 
law  governing  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  marriage  to  authorize  another 
to  act  in  his  name,  the  modern  tendency 
is  opposed  to  marriage  by  proxy,  and  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  solemnization  of  marri¬ 
age  through  an  agent  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  act  of  marrying  is  too  personal  an 
obligation  to  be  delegated  to  a  friend. 
Were  we  the  groom,  we  should  hate  to 
think  of  the  bridal  kiss  being  placed  upon 
desirous  lips  by  any  other  than  ourselves. 
Wouldn’t  you? 


“Awarded”  a  Real  Estate  Lot! 

“I  did  not  attend  the  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg  so  i  suppose  some  friend  signed  the 
card  which  the  first  paragraph  in  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  mentions.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  kind  of  a  fake  this  is?  I 
have  no  notion  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  it  unless  you  advise  me  favorably.” — • 
S.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

’  |  'HE  letter  enclosed  with  the  above  note 
told  the  writer  that  he  was  lucky  in 
having  awarded  to  him  a  fine  lot  2 6  x  99 
ft.  at  Timonium  Heights.  Then  the  letter 
went  on  to  say  that  your  only  expense 
would  be  $39  which  will  cover  searching 
of  title,  surveying  of  property,  execution 
of  deed,  Notary  Public’s  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  etc.  There  is  not  a  week  goes'  by 
that  we  do  not  have  fake  real  estate 
schemes  of  this  kind  presented  to  us  for 
our  advice.  Without  doubt  the  $39  is 
many,  many  times  more  than  the  land  - 
worth.  These  fake  real  estate  schemes 
are  worked  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
This  particular  one  got  the  farmer’s  name 
by  having  him  sign  a  card  at  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show  at  Philadelphia.  In 
others  you  may  answer  the  puzzles  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  advertisements  and  then 
are  “awarded”  lots.  Whatever  the.  scheme 
they  all  have  the  same  purpose — that  is, 
to  get  your  money. 


When  You  Pay  Off  a  Mortgage 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
This  spring  (if  nothing  prevents)  I  expect 
to  make  the  last  payment  on  my  place. 
What  steps  shall  1  take  to  have  it  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  County  Clerk’s  books.  Should 
the  man  holding  the  mortgage  give  me  a 
clearance?  If  so,  would  they  have  to  go 
before  a  Notary  Public  or  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  present  the  mortgage  to  the 
county  clerk  with  the  endorsements.— J. 
B.  H.,  New  York. 

HEN  a  mortgage  is/ finally  paid,  the 
mortgagee  should  give  you  a  “satis¬ 
faction  piece”  to  be  filed  on  record  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office.  This  document  is 
a  formal  instrument,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  local  attorney  at  the  mortga¬ 
gee’s  expense.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
before  a  notary. 


Patent  Medicine  Sharks 

"I  recently  answered  an  advertisement 
claiming  to  have  a  sure  Qure  for  goiter.  ! 
received  a  sample  two  weeks’  treatment. 
Is  this  man  what  he  claims  to  be  and 
would  his  treatment  be  harmful?” — Mrs. 
E.  R.,  New  York. 

HIS  letter  leads  us  to  repeat  our  re¬ 
cent  advice  against  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  fakers.  Not  only  are  some  of  these 
advertised  “sure  cures”  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  hut  they  may  be  positively  dangerous. 
♦  *  * 

“We  are  getting  our  mail  every  day  for 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


ASPARAGUS — Washington  Rust-Proof,  Barrs- 
Mammoth,  Palmetto.  Good  sturdy  roots — $1.25 
hundred;  $8.50  thousand.  Prepaid.  PLEASANT- 
VIEW,  Box  A,  Sadsbttryville,  Pa. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED  CORN— Bucks  County 
Sweepstake  at  $2.75  per  bit.,  90-100  Day  Early 
White  Capped  Yellow  Dent,  $2.75  per  bu.,  Sure 
Crop,  $2.50  per  bu.,  Early  Learning,  $2.50  per 
bu.,  100  Day  Yellow  Dent,  $2.25  per  bu.,  Wilson 
Soy  Beans,  $2.50  per  bu.  Germination  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  samples.  Box  5,  SHULL 
FARM,  Tullytown,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  DANISH  BALLHEAD  cabbage 
seed  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  $2.25  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney^_Conn.,  Bulb  Dept. 


GLADIOLUS — 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Tomatoes  —  Fine 
Seedlings  $3  per  1000;  Transplanted  plants  $8 
per  1000;  Potted  2  inch  $30  per  1000,  $3.50  per 
100,  John  Baer,  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Jewel 
Stone,  Matchless,  Ponderosa  and  Dwarf  Stone. 
Peppers — Same  price  as  tomatoes — Ruby  King, 
Early  Neopolitan,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne.  Egg  Plant — Seedings  $5  per 
1000;  Transplanted  $10  per  1000;  Potted  $30  per 
1000.  Black  Beauty  and  N.  Y.  Improved. 
Lettuce — Transplanted  Big  Boston  and  Waya- 
head  $8  per  1000.  Copenhagen  Market.  Cauli¬ 
flower-Transplanted  Early  Snowball  $8  per  1000. 
Potted  Asters'  all  separate  colors  and  mixed 
$3.50  per  100,  $30  per  1000.  Salvia— Potted  in 
2  inch  paper  pots  at  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for 
free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS— SPECIAL  OFFER!  15  Strong 
tubers,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  and  6  gladioli, 
mixed  colors,  for  $1.50  postpaid,  if  ordered  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  and  AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST  is  mentioned.  Dealers 
usually  charge  25c  to  50c  each  for  these  dahlias. 
Will  include  in  each  lot,  while  they  last,  one  or 
both  of  Meritorious  and  Mrs.  Carl  Solbach  each 
listed  in  my  free  catalogue  at  50c  each.  Also 
3  doz.  mixed  dahlias  for  $1.25  postpaid.  Order 
at  once  before  they  are  gone  as  this  offer  will 
not  appear  again.  MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Over- 
back  Farm,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— 25  Million  “Frost¬ 
proof”  cabbage  plants.  Fine  field  grown  stocks. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield,  Baldhead.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 

I, 000.  $2.25'  mail  prepaid.  Express  collect, 
10,000  $12.50.  Golden  Acre  1,000,  $3.50  prepaid. 
Express  collect,  10,000  $30.00.  Tomato  plants, 
leading  variteties,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000, 
$3.50  preoa:d.  Express  collect,  10,000,  $20.00 
cash.  Prompt  shipments  and  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  W'e  also 
grow^pepper,  sweet  potato  and  cauliflower  plants. 

J.  P.  COUNCIL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Grow¬ 
ers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Earliana,  Stone,  Bon¬ 
nie  _  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Five 
varieties  Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery,  ‘Lettuce, 
Beets,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Postpaid  100, 
30c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  Not  pre¬ 
paid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per.  Egg  Plants:  Postpaid  100,  40c;  300,  $1.00; 
1,000,  $2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C, 


DOLTBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS — Self-seeding. 
Variety  of  colors.  Sturdy  New  England  seeds, 
pkt.  30c;  2  pkts.  50c.  PETUNIA  GARDENS, 
South  Easton,  Mass. 


DAHLIA  COLLECTION  No.  1,  twelve  tub¬ 
ers  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  Collection  No. 
2,  twenty  tubers,  three  each.  Shows,  Decoratives, 
Peonies,  Cactus,  Pompons,  Collarettes,  two  others 
labeled,  no  two  alike,  $4.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Over  350  standard,  and  newer  varieties. 
MRS.  MURRY  M.  MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialists, 
Way  land,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

EMPIRE  SEED  OATS — Proven  one  of  best 
white  oats  for  New  York  State.  GrcAvn  from 
certified  seed.  Now  entered  for  certification. 
Purity  99.88,  Germination  97.  Regular  certified 
seed  price,  $1.25,  my  price,  $1.15.  Only  300 
bu.  left.  SETH  WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Succession,  Copenhagen  Market,  and  Dutch 
Ballllead.  500  $1.25;  1000  $2.00  postpaid. 

500  and  over  $1.00  charges  collect.  Tomato 
plants  May  and  June  delivery.  EAST  VA. 
PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  cabbage 
plants  leading  varieties  500  $7.50;  10,000  $10.00; 
50,000  ami  over  90c  per  thousand  f.o.b.  here. 
Write  for  low  price  on  tomato  plants.  SCOTT 
BROS.,  Franklin,  Va. 


DELPHINIUM  PLANTS;  6  strong  1  year 
hardy  plants,  $1  or  12  for  $1.85.  Prepaid.  Cata¬ 
log  of  Gladiolus,  etc.,  free.  WM.  P.‘  YEAGLE, 
Dept.  A.  Bristol,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS  FOR  SALE,  10  tubers,  $1;  25,  $2, 
No  two  alike,  unlabeled.  WALLACE  HORTON, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  heavy¬ 
weight  type,  $4  per  bushel.  Orders  booked  now- 
25%  deposit.  LUTHER  FALICEY,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 


EARLY  HURON  SEED  CORN.— The  best 
husking  variety  for  northern  latitudes.  $2.5® 
a  bushel.  Sacks  free.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM. 
•Sylvania,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y- 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants  that  _  live  out  doors  during  winter. 
Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


_ SWINE _ 

REGISTERED  DL1ROCS — Small  pigs,  either 
sex.  One  service  board  and  one  bred  gilt, 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  Bred  gilts,  Fall 
boars.  Shipped  on  approval  with  pedigree.  GEO. 
N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White 
pigs  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


PITRE  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Gilts 
breeding  age.  Bred  sows.  Boars.  Pigs.  SETH 
WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  $1.00  for  18  Different 
Patterns  of  Quarter  Yards,  Best  Quality  Per¬ 
cales  all  Bright  Patterns.  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Meriden.  Conn. 


BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. 


SWITCHES— Etc.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK, 

15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


which  the  patrons  of  this  mail  route  are 
very  thankful  to  you  for  getting  our  peti¬ 
tion  through  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  good  serv¬ 
ice.”— A.  J.  Z.,  New  York. 


What  Folks  Say 

I  have  received  ftfiyment  in  full  ($32.00) 
on  the  account  which  you  have  been 
handling  for  me.  I  am  truly  thankful  for 
the  part  you  took  in  this  matter  as  I 
think  it  was  due  to  your  efforts  that  I 
received  a  check.  If  there  is  any  fee  I 
shall  gladly  pay  it.” — J.  A.  W.,  N.  Y. 

“Your  letter  and  check  of  $130  at  hand, 
drawn  by  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  same  also  for  your  kind  wishes 
for  a  speedy  recovery.  You  can  well 
imagine  how  grateful  I  '-feel  toward  you 
for  giving  one  of  your  subscribers  the 
opportunity  to  take  out  the  policy.  The 
enclosed  receipt  is  to  acknowledge  full 
settlement  of  my  claim  against  the  North 


American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
whose  dealings  with  me  have  been  satis¬ 
factory.” — Robert  Anderson,  West  Chazy, 
N.  Y. 
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“Please  accept  my  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your  kindness  in  handling  my 
claim  against  the  firm  in  Philadelphia.  I 
received  a  check  for  the  full  amount  due 
me  and  a  letter  of  regret  for  the  long 
delay.  I  thank  you  again  as  I  know  I 
could  not  have  gotten  such  quick  service 
without  your  help,  and  other  helpful  things 
I  find  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
from  week  to  week.  It  certainly  is  a 
wonderful  value  to  anyone.” — D.  A.  G, 
Pennsylvania. 


Our  Insurance  Pays 

“Your  draft  of  $30  received  and  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  also 
your  kind  inquiry  as  to  my  health.  I 
haven’t  fully  recovered  but  hope  to  soon 
be  able  to  be  about  as  usual. — Mathias 
Stuckel,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  !,  1925 
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When  the  Farmers  Withstood  the  Patroons 

( Continued,  from  page  7) 

harshness  and  bitterness  and  violence  passed  on  from  farm  to  farm.  The  “In- 
on  both  sides.  Considering  its  extent,  dians”  roamed  the  country  terrorizing 
the  number  of  people  vitally  interested,  “up-renters”  and  indulging  in  rough  horse 
the  wild  public  excitement  and  the  play  when  it  was  possible  to  catch  a 
fierce  passions  aroused  the  only  wonder  deputy  sheriff  or  constable, 
is  that  the  actual  bloodshed  was  so  The  most  tragic  event  of  the  long  dis- 
slight.  In  any  ease  it  remains  as  one  turbance  occurred  on  the  leasehold  farm 
of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  our  of  Moses  Earl  on  the  V'erplanck  tract 
local  history.  near  the  village  of  Andes,  Delaware 

Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  fifth  in  lineal  County,  August  7,  1845. 
descent  from  Killian  and  himself  the  last  Earl  had  defaulted  on  his  annual  rental 
of  the  Patroons  died  Jan.  25,  1839.  His  of  $32.00  for  two  years  so  that  the  total 
age  was  7 5  and  he  had  been  a  worthy  amount  due  was  $64.00  plus  costs.  A 
representative  of  a  most  honored  and  sheriff,  two  deputy  sheriffs,  one  of  whom 
illustrious  line.  Through  a  long  and  was  O.  N.  Steel  and  a  lawyer  went  to  the 
busy  life  he  had  held  positions  of  honor  farm  to  levy  on  and  sell  stock  to  satisfy 
and  trust— member  of  the  legislature,  the  judgment.  The  cattle  had  been  driven 
Lieutenant-Governor,  General  in  the  from  the  woods  up  to  the  barn  and  the 
Army,  Canal  Commissioner,  Member  in  sale  was  about  to  begin  whan  a  body  of 
Congress  and  incidentally  over-Lord  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  “Indians”  ap- 
jnore  than  4000  farms.  Perhaps  his  peared  and  formed  a  hollow  square  en- 
greatest  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  closing  the  cattle  and  the  officers.  Steel 
was  the  founder  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly-  called  upon  them  to  dispurse  in  the  name 
technic  Institute  at  Troy.  He  designed  of  the  law  to  which  a  voice  responded 
this  primarily  to  afford  higher  education  “Damn  the  Law.”  Someone  from  Earl’s 
to  the  sons  of  his  tenantry  and  for  many  house  brought  out  a  pail  of  whiskey  which 
years  from  his  private  purse  he  provided  was  passed  down  the  line  of  “Indians”  and 
funds  for  its  maintenance.  He  had  liv-  from  which  many  of  them  drank.  Doubt¬ 
ed  bounteously  and  generously  keeping  less  whiskey  was  to  blame  for  the  tragedy 
up  the  traditions  of  hospitality  that  which  followed  as  it  has  been  for  so  many 
become  a  Patroon  and  when  he  died  he  other  disasters.  All  the  details  of  what 
left  debts  aggregating  some  $400,000— an  happened  as  told  by  many  witnesses  are 
enormous  sum  it  is  true  and  yet  not  written  in  the  forgotten  archives  of  the 
large  as  compared  with  the  potential  Court  of  the  County  of  Delaware.  In 
value  of  the  lands  which  he  held.  With  any  case  shots  were  fired  and  Steel  fell 
his  innumerable  tenants  he  had  been  with  three  bullets  through  him.  He  died 
careless  and  more  than  generous  and  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  at  best  a  brutal 
there  were  unpaid  arrears  of  rents  equal  and  cowardly  murder  by  disguised  men. 
to  all  his  indebtedness.  By  his  will  the  Tragedy  Shocks  Country 

Manor  for  the  first  time  in  its  long  his-  ,,,,,,, 

tory  was  divided.  His  holdings  west  of  The  tragedy  shocked  and  sobered  even 
the  river  were  bequeathed  to  Stephen,  the  anti-renters.  Good  citizens  and  the 
Tr —“Young  Steve”  in  thq  speech  of  Press  everywhere  condemned  it  in  un- 
the  time— while  the  lands  east  of  the  measured  terms.  It  was  one  thing  to  in- 
Hudson  were  given  to  his  son  William.  dulge  in  rough  horse  play  with  constabls. 
He  created  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  It  was  another  thing  to  murder  an  officer 


of  his  debts  and  directed  that  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  rents  be  applied  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Open  Rebellion 


of  the  law  who,  distastful  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  only  discharging  his  sworn  duty. 

The  case  was  taken  up  at  the  next 
term  of  court  which  opened  at  Delhi  on 
August  22  and  the  trial  dragged  on  for 


It  was  one  thing  for  a  tenantry  to  many  weeks.  Ultimately,  mainly  on  cir- 
deal  with  a  personal  landlord  who  on  cumstantial  evidence,  two  men  were  con- 
the  whole  had  been  kindly  and  sympi-  demned  to  be  hung,  four  were  sentenced 
thetic  and  who  had  forgiven  much.  It  to  prison  for  life,  several  others  were 
was  quite  another  matter  to  deal  with  a  given  prison  sentences  of  from  seven  to 
sheriff’s  posse  charged  with  the  eol-  ten  years  and  a  Erger  number  were  fined 
lection  of  rents  and  prompt  to  distress  amounts  ranging  from  $25.00  to  $500.  As 
and  levy  and  sell.  Within  six  months  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  these  sentences 
the  district  west  of  the  river  was  m  were  fully  carried  out.  Gov.  Silas  Wright, 
open  rebellion.  More  than  one  deputy  a  wise  and  just  man,  commuted  the  death 
sheriff  had  his  warrants  taken  from  him  sentences  to  life  imprisonment  and  sub- 
and  thrown  into  a  bonfire,  while  he  was  sequently  they  and  all  others  were  par- 
tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  on  a  rail  doned.  Lamentable  and  shocking  as  the 
having  first  had  tar  poured  into  his  boots  crime  was,  it  is  questionable  if  anything 
and  then  ordered  to  put  them  on.  This  would  have  been  gained  by  a  wholesale 
sort  of  sheriff-baiting  became  the  most  hanging  in  revenge. 

popular  pastime  among  the  “down-  Legisiature  Deals  with  Evils 

renters.”  It  is  said  that  a  posse  of  500 

men  was  organized,  100  of  them  being  In  any  case  it  was  the  culmination  of 

mounted  and  dispatched  into  the  interior  the  Anti-Rent  War.  So  far  as  I  can 

of  Albany  County  to  serve  warrants.  Even  learn,  while  there  were  many  outrages 

this  formidable  force  found  it  impossible  and  much  terrorism  only  these  three  men 

to  procure  forage  or  sustenance  and  were  actually  killed.  Thinking  and  re- 

eventually  beat  a  retreat  before  an  en-  sponsible  men,  even  if  in  sympathy  with 

raged  and  determined  tenantry.  the  objects  of  the  movement  saw  that  a 

Many  hundreds  of  the  younger  and  more  continuation  of  such  methods  could  lead 

turbulent  “down-renters”  organized  them-  only  to  Civil  Mai  and  anarchy  and  at 

selves  into  companies,  adopted  the  name  of  only  by  the  orderly  processes  of  law  can 

“Indians”  and  their  captains  took  such  ancient  wrongs  be  1  lghted.  I  iat  w  t 

£  .  «p:„  Thunder”  “Tittle  the  Legislature  dealt  with  the  most  evident 

fantastic  names  as  Big  inunaer  muic  0  .  r„„  ,■ 

Thunder,”  “Blue  Beard”  and  “White  evils  of  ^the  system  ^^the  new^Consti- 


Chief.”  These  rovers  assumed  various 
disguises,  the  most  common  of  which  was 
a  sheep  skin  cap  that  could  be  pulled 
down  over  the  whole  head  with  holes  for 
the  mouth,  nose  and  eyes.  Into  this  they 
stuck  feathers  or  added /  the  tail  of  a 


tuition  of  the  State  which  was  adopted  in 
1846  did  away  with  the  grievances  against 
which  there  had  been  the  most  widespreac 
agitation.  The  landlords  at  last  realized 
that  the  feudal  system  could  have  no 
permanent  place  in  America  and  met  their 
horse  while  a  flowing  garment  of'coLred  tenants  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  with 
calico  completed  there  regalia.  .  The  offers  to  sell  tnem  their  farms  in  fee  at 
K  K.  K.  at  its  wildest  had  nothing  on  what  were  really  very  nominal  payment^ 
“T  '  ,  ..  r  .u.  Ultimately  all  these  farms  have  passed 

the  down-renters  -of  the  40  s.  fmra  tlieTands  of  the  great  families  that 

Warning  Given  of  Officers  once  held  them  and  the  turbulent  means 

The  blowing  of  tin  dinner  horns  was  by  which  this  passing  was  hastened  re¬ 
tire  signal  for  the  assembling  of  the  mains  only  an  interesting  and^  almost ^for- 
gentry  and  the  news  of  the  coming  of  an  gotten  incident 
officer  of  the  law  was  thus  announced  and  History. 


of  New  York  State 


FORD  CARBON 
ARITHMETIC 

Why  cheap  oils 

cost  more  than 

% 

Mobiloil  "E” 


FARMERS  who  use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  their  Fords,  re¬ 
peatedly  report  two  things:  “I  use  less  oil  than  ever 
before.”  “I  have  less  carbon  than  ever  before.” 

These  two  things  are  related.  Low  oil  consumption  with 
Mobiloil  “E”  means  that  less  oil  reaches  the  combustion 
chamber.  There  is  less  oil  to  burn  and  leave  carbon.  And 
Mobiloil  “E”  carbon  is  a  light,  dry  soot  that  blows  out 
the  exhaust. 


More  Power  on  Hills 

You  notice  this  new  freedom 
from  carbon  particularly  on 
the  hills.  You  can  drive  with 
the  spark  further  advanced. 
You  go  up  easier  —  quieter. 
You  go  up  on  less  gas. 


Cleaner  Spark  Plugs 

You  have  cleaner  spark  plugs. 
The  spark  comes  free  and  hot. 
Full  power  is  assured  from  the 
fuel.  So  you  get  along  faster. 
You  buy  new  plugs  less  often. 
You  save  on  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption. 


Four  Quarts  Prove  It 


Drain  off  the  old  oil  in  your 
Ford  engine.  Pour  in  4  quarts 
of  Mobiloil  “E.”  Then  drive 
up  some  familiar  hill  and  note 
the  result.  You  will  find  new 
smoothness  in  running.  As  the 
months  pass,  you  will  notice  a 
reduction  in  carbon  and  spark 
plug  troubles. 

For  the  differential  of  your 


Ford,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“  CC  ”  as  specified  in  the  Chart 
of  Recommendations.  For  your 
Fordson  tractor,  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “  BB  ”  in  summer  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  V acuum  Oil  Company, 
Branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil  “E” 


for  Fords 


VACUUM  OIL  GOMP  AN  Y 
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Founded  in  1842 


MAY  8,  1926 


OF  ALL  the  tools  that  man  has 
used  since  the  dawn  of  time  to 
raise  himself  above  the  level  of 
the  brutes,  there  is  none  so  great 
as  the  plow.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no 
sword  or  no  pen;  no  armies  or  no  books; 
without  the  plow  the  cities  would  perish 

and  the 


natural  country  life  that  they  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  debt  to  the  plow  and  the 
high  standards  that  have  been  set  in 
America  by  its  master.  We  mus.t  not 
forget  the  importance  of  the  plow  for  it 
is  the  lesson  of  history  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  countries  began  to  fail  when  their 
cities  began  to  overshadow  and  dominate 
their  rural  life. 

The  plowman  will  not  let  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  America.  He  asks  for  no  special 
favors,  but  in  the  name  of  all  citizens 
and  for  the  welfare  of  America  itself, 
he  demands  and  will  obtain  a  square 
deal. 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


turn  the  soils  with  renewed  hope  each 
springtime,  the  farmer  makes  possible  all 
other  industries  of  man;  the  plow  and 
the  man  who  holds  it  feed  and  clothe  the 
world.  ■  The  smoke  of  industry  rises  from 
a  million  plants.  Railroads  and  the  in¬ 
struments  of  communication  bind  the 
world  together.  Ships  sail  the  seas  of 
earth ;  great  cities  with  inhabitants  out¬ 
numbering  the  plowmen  rear  their  mas¬ 
sive  buildings  at  every  natural  trade 
center.  But  without  that  which  the 
plowman  obtains  from  his  scratching  of 
the  earth’s  soil,  all  would  become  again 
as  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

It  seems  sometimes  that  we  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  forgetting  what  we  owe  fo  the 
plow  and  to  the  American  farmer.  Many 
are  becom 


conquering 
grass  and  wilderness 
would  overtake  the 
haunts  of  man. 

With  his  plow, 
the  pioneer  farmer 
conquered  the 
woods,  subdued  the 
sods  of  centuries  and 
bent  the  varying 
soils  of  a  virgin 


E.  R.  Eastman 

continent  to  the  uses 
of  mankind.  Upon  the  foundations 
made  and  maintained  by'  the  plow,  and 
the  man  who  holds  it  to  its  furrow, 
America  has  built  the  greatest  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  time.  With  the  plow  and  his 
sublime  faith,  which  leads  him  forth  to 


removed  from 


-  • 
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Go  to your 

Goodrich  Dealer 

jw  these 

five  Reasons- 

1*  Because  the  Goodrich  Line  provides  a  tire  for 
every  make  of  car  and  kind  of  service. 

2.  Because  all  Goodrich  tires  made,  to-day,  are 
cords. 

3.  Because  all  Goodrich  cords  are  built  with  the 
same  wonderful  principles  of  construction  as  the 
famous  Silvertown  cords. 

4.  Because  Goodrich  during  the  past  year  spent 
millions  in  cord  tire  improvements,  and 

5.  Because  in  the  Goodrich  Line  you  will  find 
the  right  tire  for  your  purpose— priced  right l 

Y our  Dealer  Will  Give  You 
Two  More  Reasons 

The  first  is  that  he  is  there  to  serve  you  and  your 
j  community.  He  must  depend  upon  your  trade.  You 
can  depend  upon  him. 

The  second  is  that  with  every  Goodrich  tire  he  sells 
you,  he  and  Goodrich  stand  back  of  its  quality.  There 
is  no  gamble  with  any  Goodrich  Tire.  It  is  the  prod* 
uct  of  56  years  of  rubber  manufacturing  experience* 
It  has  no  equal  for  genuine  economy. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Akron ,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run ” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  8,  192ft 


The  Plows  Have  Started 

A.  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


Burritt 


'  I  ’HE  week  of  April 
A  19  to  24  was  al¬ 
most  ideal  spring  weather — bright  sun¬ 
shine,  moderate  temperatures  and  drying 
winds.  So  fast  did  it  dry  out  the  land 
that  many  of  us  started  plowing  which 
we  had  not  expected  to  do  for  a  week 
or  more  yet.  We  plowed  our  garden  on 
April  21  st,  worked  over  two  orchards  on 

the  22nd  and  23rd 
and  started  both 
team  and  tractor 
plowing  for  oats 
and  barley  on  the 
24th.  It  was  a 
great  week,  too, 
for  such  jobs  as 
burning  brush, 
v  ^  ,  cleaning  up  yards, 

VC  ’%i§,  V/  repairing  fences 
N&  t/  and  hauling 

manure.  But  the 
week  finished  up 
with  a  good  spring 
rain  which  will  keep  us  off  the  land  for 
several  days  to  come.  Farther  south  and 
east  and  on  the  lighter  soils  the  season  is 
more  advanced,  the  Lake  Shore  country 
usually  being  about  10  days  to  two  weeks 
later. 

Heaving  Unusually  Severe 

Inspection  of  meadows  and  new  seedings 
as  well  as  wheat  fields  shows  an  unusual 
amount  of  heaving  this  spring.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  alfalfa  sown 
last  spring  had  heaved,  .especially  on  un¬ 
protected  south  slopes  where  the  angle  of 
the  sun  caused  greater  temperature  changes 
between  night  and  day.  The  heaving 
seems  to  be  worse  in  the  wet  places  too. 
Many  roots  are  lifted  up  from  four  to 
six  inches  and  plants  killed.  In  a  wet 
spot  in  the  orchard — on  tiled  land  too,  but 
the  damage  was  no  doubt  done  while  the 
frost  was  still  if*  the  ground  and  the  tile 
unable  to  function  properly.  Yet  sweet 
clover  sown  last  August  suffered  severely, 
two  thirds  of  the  plans  being  killed  by 
literally  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  late 
summer  sowing  of  alfalfa,  the  roots  not 
getting  down  deep  enough  or  firm  enough 
to  hold  in  such  weather.  The  clover  in 
new  meadows  has  also  suffered,  but  old 
meadows  and  alfalfa  fields  are  not  much 
injured.  The  damage  was  evidently  mostly 
done  in  late  March  and  early  April  after 
the  snow  had  gone  and  when  there  was 
frequent  heavy  freezing  nights  with 
moderate  sunshiny  days.  No  doubt  some 
harm  was  done  last  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  before  snow  came  and  when  the 

ground  was  very  wet  and  froze  hard. 

/  V 

Wheat  in  Poor  Shape 

I  have  seldom  seen  wheat  look  harder 
than  it  does  this  spring.  Sown  under 

great  difficulties  last  fall,  late  and  in  over 
wet  soil  with  low  temperatures  it  got  off 
to  a  bad  start.  The  same  conditions  that 
so  injured  new  seedings 
have  killed  many  wheat 
plants.  Many  fields  act¬ 
ually  look  brown  and  bare 
yet  in  this  last  week  <  f 
April  and  will  no  doubt 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

Even  the  best  fields  are 
below  an  average  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  supply  of 
wheat  was  dependent  on 
Western  New  York, 
wheat  would  be  higher 
next  fall  than  potatoes  are 
now  —  four  dollars  a 
bushel. 

I  want  to  take  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  a  recent 
Cornell  bulletin  (No.  444) 
by  R.  A.  Mordoff,  which 
I  am  glad  to  see,  called 
the  “Climate  of  New  York 
State.”  It  is  a  complete 
and  authentic  record  of 
temperatures,  rainfall, 
snowfall  and  frosts  put 


into  attractive  and 
usable  form  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  maps.  Every  farmer  who 
follows  the  weather  carefully  should  have 
a  copy  handy  for  consultation. 

One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me 
much  is  the  tendency  of  all  of  us  to  get 
into  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
No  factor  is  more  important  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
community  and  its  institutions  than  this 
one.  The  same  people  attend  church  or 
Grange  week  after  week  and  the  same 
people  stay  away.  To  a  less  extent  this 
is  true  of  fraternal  organizations,  farm 
and  home  bureaus  and  other  gatherings. 
Some  of  us  as  individuals  never  change 
our  farm  methods  or  our  points  of  view. 
Perhaps  efthers  change  them  too  often.  It 
eventually  comes  about  therefore  that  the 
people  who  most  need  changes,  new  ideas 
and  what  the  church,  grange,  lodge  or 
other  group  could  give  them,  don't  get  it, 
and  those  who  don't  need  the  help  so  much 
become  too  dependent  on'  these  institutions 
and  don’t  think  for  themselves.  L.  H. 
Bailey  with  his  usual  foresight  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  our  greatest  need  was 
for  a  “general  waking  up,  a  shaking  out  of 
all  the  old  habits  of  thought,  an  injection 
of  new  conceptions  of  life,  an  intellectual 
stirring  up  of  every  rural  community.”  Do 
we  as  farmers  do  enough  constructive 
thinking  about  our  problems? 

How  a  fine  week  of  Spring  such  as  we 
have  just  had  does  brighten  and  cheer  one! 
There  is  something  in  the  air  that  makes 
one’s  spirit  go  up  with  the  temperature 
and  the  sap  ir.  the  trees.  I  have  before 
remarked  that  some  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  (all  around)  farming  is  done 
in  the  spring.  It  is  the  hopeful  forward 
looking  time  of  the  year.  k 


Commercial  Fertilizer  For  the 
Garden 

"What  commercial  fertilizer  would  you 
recommend  for  a  home  garden?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  fertilizer  when  we  have 
plenty  of  manure!  How  much  commercial 
fertilizer  is  necessary? — W.  B.,  New  York. 
TT  is  always  advisable  to  use  a  fertilizer 

with  a  large  per  cent,  of  plant  food  as 
the  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food  is  less 
than  with  low  grade  fertilizers.  Plenty  of 
manure  will  make  it  possible  to  grow  a 
good  home  garden,  though  commercial 
fertilizer  will  make  it  still  better. 

A  4-8-4  fertilizer  is  a  good  all  around 
fertilizer  for  the  garden.  One  pound  to 
each  25  square  feet  of  garden  \vill  be  about 
the  right  application. 

The  growth  of  vegetables  can  be  speeded 
up  by  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  around  each 
plant  such  as  cabbage  or  tomatoes  or  put 
along  the  row  of  celery  and  such  plants. 

Lime  helps  most  garden  drops  if  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  for  each 
100  square  feet.  This  should  Ire  worked 
into  the  ground  after  the  manure  has  been 
plowed  under  or  worked  in. 


/  ,  -M  s 


“The  other  heirs  tried  to  git  the  farm  but  1  beat 
'em  in  court  every  time." 

“Tha’s  good!  Gonna  keep  on  livin’  on  it?” 

“Yep!  I’m  rentin’  it  of  the  laivyers.” — Life. 
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New  Farm  Laws  Passed  at  Albany 

A  Review  oi  New  Legislation  Affecting  You  and  Your  Business 


OF  all  the  bills  affecting  agriculture  in  the 
State  which  received  the  approval  of  the 
1926  Legislature,  that  which  is  probably 
of  most  widespread  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  in  the  measure  which  affects  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  commission  on  reorganization. 

This  Commission,  headed  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  transmitting  its  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  putting  into  effect  the  constitutional 
amendment  approved  by  the 'electorate  last  No¬ 
vember  ordering  the  reorganization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  recommended  several  important  changes  in 
setting  up  what  will  after  January  1,  1927,  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  The  recommendations  of  the  Hughes 
commission  were  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  this, 
as  in  virtually  every  detail. 

State  Agricultural  Department 
Reorganized 

The  head  of  the  new  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  will  be  the  Council  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  corresponding  generally  to 
the  present  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
There  are  certain  important  changes,  however. 
Whereas,  under  the  present  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  Council 
is  more  or  less  advisory  in  its  activities,  under 
the  new  Department  the  Council  will  be  the  real 
department  head,  with  much  more  actual  power. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Council  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  as  at  present.  There  will  continue 
to  be  11  members,  one  from  each  of  the  judicial 
district  of  the  State,  one  at  large  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Markets  of  New  York  City.  Datus 
Clark  of  Peru  is  now  chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  members  will  continue  to  serve  voluntarily, 
as  far  as  salary  is  concerned. 

One  very  important  change  in  the  power  and 


By  T.  C.  STOWELL 

functions  of  the  Council  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
reorganization  bill.  The  Council  is  given  author¬ 
ity  by  rule  to  require  that  all' appointments  and 
removals  in  the  Department  be  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Council.  This  power  was  taken 
away  from  the  present  Council  several  years  ago, 
but  is  definitely  restored  by  the  reorganization 
bill.  The  bill  does  not  automatically  give  the 
Council  the  approval  power,  but  does  give  the 
members  the  authority  to  set  it  up  for  themselves 
if  they  desire. 

State  Fair  Under  New  Control 

Another  very  important  change  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State  is  the  abolition  of  the 
State  Fair  Commission  as  a  separate  entity.  This 
Commission,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  hot 
political  fight  between  Democrats  and  Republicans 
last  year,  loses  its  separate  identity  along  with 
some  100  other  bureaus,  boards,  departments  and 
commissions  of  the  present  state  government,  in 
the  general  reorganization. 

The  reorganization  bill  creates  a  Division  of  the 
State  Fair  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  The  head  of  this  division  is  to 
be  the  State  Fair  Commission.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  is  now  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
present  Fair  Commission,  no  longer  retains  this 
duty.  The  chairman  of  the  new  Fair  Commis¬ 
sion  will  be  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  who  will  be  named  by  the  Council.  He 
becomes  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  Fair, 
makes  all  appointments,  fixes  salaries  and  as¬ 
signs  duties  to  the  other  members  of  the  Fair 
Commission. 

The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  will  be  increased  over  the 
salary  of  the  present  commissioner.  The  present 


salary  is  $10,000  a  year.  Under  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  this  will  be  increased  to  $12,000,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  gtieral  policy  of  making  the 
salaried  heads  of  departments  receive  as  far  as 
possible  uniform  compensation  at  the  $12,000 
rate. 

Bill  Awaits  Governor's  Signature 

This  measure,  to  affect  the  reorganization  of 
the  department,  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  is  now  before  Governor  Smith  for  his 
consideration.  There  is  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  will  sign  the  bill,  and  it  will 
become  law. 

Another  important  reorganization  law  of  special 
interest  to  farmers  is  the  transfer  of  the  control 
of  the  New  York  State  College  and  Experiment 
Station  from  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  to  the  Department  of  Education.  It  is  stated 
that  this  change  will  make  no  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  administration  of  the  State  College 
because  in  actual  practice  ’the  administration  of 
the  State  College  will  remain  largely  as  it  is  now, 
that  is,  under  the  Cornell  Board  of  Trustees. 

Appropriation  For  TB  Cattle 

One  of  the  large  appropriation  bills  of  the  sea¬ 
son  directly  affects  the  farmers  of  the  State.  It 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  the 
payment  by  the  state  of  indemnity  for  tubercular 
cattle,  condemned  and  slaughtered  on  order  of 
the  State. 

As  first  there  was  considerable  discussion  over 
this  measure.  Democrats  in  the  Legislature 
claimed  the  figure  was-  too  high.  Governor  Smith 
declared  it  will  be  impossible  to  spend  all  of  the 
$fi>5°°>000>  and  therefore  maintained  the  total 
amount  should  not  be  appropriated.  To  obligate 
the  State  for  the  entire  amount,  he  said,  was 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


Radio  Helps  to  Market  Farm  Produce 

Market  Reports  Now  Give  Current  Days  Prices  and  Conditions 


RADIO  market  reporting  has  moved  one 
more  step  toward  perfection  and  the 
ideal,  especially  as  far  as  potato  grow¬ 
ers  who  ship  to  New  York  City  are 
concerned.  This  development  now  brings  the 
farmer  into  such  close  contact  that  a  grower 
in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  the 
North  Country,  tuning  in  on  WGY  for  the 
evening  market  report,  can  learn  the  current 
day's  market  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  current  day's  prices  in  Roches¬ 
ter  as  well  as  New  York  City,  all  of  which 
come  over  the  air  in  the  same  report. 

By  this  arrangement  the  market  is  now  in¬ 
terpreted  to  the  farmer  about  18  hours  sooner 
and  improves  the  farmer’s  position  by  at  least 
24  hours.  As  it  is  now,  if  a  farmer  believes 
the  market  suitable  to  warrant  shipping  a  -car, 
he  can  make  car  reservations  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing  he  gets  the  report,  whereas  heretofore,  the 
reports  broadcast  at  noon  were  for  the  prev¬ 
ious  day  and  24  hours  had  already  slipped 
away  before  the  farmer  could  even  consider 
making  car  reservations. 

Radio  Bridges  the  Gap 

Radio  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
minimizing  the  isolation  of  the  farm.  It  has 
taken  its  place  with  the  telephone,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  our  great  transportation  systems. 
Some  folks  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It 
has  brought  the  music  of  the  masters  into  the 
sitting  room  of  the  farm  home,  across  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  storm  swept  country  and  it 
has  brought  the  very  voices  of  great  men  into 
the  family  circle.  It  has  filled  the  long  tire¬ 
some  winter  evenings  with  entertainment  of 
the  finest  order. 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

Entertainment  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  the  primary  factor  involved  heretofore.  I 
know  several  farmers  who  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago  did  not  look  upon  the  radio  very 
favorably  because  they  said  “We  have  to  get 
to  bed  early.  We  cannot  sit  up  of  an  evening 
to  hear  a  fine  program  and  expect  to  get  up 
early  to  do  the  chores  and  go  through  a  hard 
day  properly.”  With  the  inauguration  of  farm 
market  reporting,  entertainment  no  longer 
holds  the  exclusive  center  stage  as  far  as  the 


Today  the  farmer  ha»  at  his  disposal  a  service  that 
acquaints  him  with  the  current  day's  market  condition. 
He  is  in  daily  touch  with  affairs  of  the  day. 


farmer  is  concerned  and  that  is  why  radio  is 
gaining  so  rapidly  in  the  country.* 

When  the  potato  growers  of  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty  were  in  New  York  City  on  their  market 
trip  last  March,  one  of  the  stops  was  made  at 
WEAF.  Mr.  Randall,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
studio  there  asked  the  group  how  many  had 
radios.  It  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  see  the 
number  who  raised  their  hands.  According 
to  the  last  census,  there  are  over  24,000  radios 
on  New  York  farms.  New  York  stands  sec¬ 
ond  to  Illinois,  which  state  leads  all  others  in 
the  United  States  in  the  number  of  farm 
radios.  When  we  compare  this  number  with 
the  large  farm  population  in  New  York,  it 
shows  the  field  that  is  still  open.  It  also  shows 
the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made. 

Radio  Important  for  Farm  Business 

Those  farmers  who  were  visiting  WEAF, 
by  their  questions  made  it  very  evident  that 
they  did  not  solely  use  their  radios  for  enter¬ 
tainment..  The  radio  constitutes  a  very  defin¬ 
ite  part  in  the  farm  business  for  it  brings  to 
them  daily  reports  of  their  markets  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  market  conditions,  these 
reports  not  only  coming  from  WEAF,  but  also 
from  WJZ,  New  York;  WGY,  Schenec¬ 
tady;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh  and  WHAM  Roch¬ 
ester.  Many  of  the  visitors  at  WEAF  said 
that  they  tune  in  on  a  number  of  stations  in 
order  to  draw  comparisons  of  the  various 
markets. 

This  subject  of  better  radio  market  broad¬ 
casting  was  brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Cooperative  Seed  Potato 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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See  Commissioner  Harris’  Statement 
About  Milk  Situation 

NTO  dairyman  will  want  to  miss  what  Dr. 

j  Louis  I.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  the  City 
Hoard  of  Health,  has  to  say  on  Page  13  to  dairy¬ 
men  who  read  American  Agriculturist. 

Because  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  on  such  a 
stupendous  scale  and  the  graft  that  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on,  dairymen  are  naturally  wondering  how  the 
situation  is  going  to  affect  their  business.  The 
Commissioner  of  Health  contemplates  some  new 
rules  regulating  milk  sales.  No  doubt  some  new 
rules  are  necessary.  Dr.  Harris  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  emphatic  way  in  which  he  is  going 
at  it  to  clear  up  the  worst  scandal  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  marketing  of  milk  in  its  history. 

But  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  great  caution 
should  be  observed  by  the  Department  in  any¬ 
thing  new  governing  the  sale  of  milk.  The  city 
milk  market  is  very  delicately  balanced.  It  does 
not  take  much  to  upset  this  balance,  to  lessen  con¬ 
sumption,  to  create  a  surplus,  and  to  make  condi¬ 
tions  ,  more  difficult  for  both  consumers  and 
producers. 

Any  proposals,  for  instance,  to  do  away  with 
the  sale  of  loose  milk  in  the  city  or  to  change  the 
butter  fat  requirement  should  be  viewed  with 
grave  doubt. 

We  believe  also  that  farmers  must  watch  any 
new  proposal  to  see  that  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  is  not  made  greater  than  it  is  now. 
Certainly  the  farmers  have  not  been  to  blame  for 
conditions  which  make  the  present  scandal  in 
New  York  City  and  certainly  their  conditions  of 
producing  milk  should  not  be  harder  because  the 
city  health  administration  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  the  milk  pure  after  it  reached  the  city. 


What  The  Radio  Is  Doing 

EVERY  Monday  evening  between  seven 
t  and  eight  o’clock  Station  WGY  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  broadcasts  a  farm  program.  This 
station  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  East  which 
is  giving  a  liberal  amount  of  time  to  farm 
problems,  including  the  broadcasting  of  mar¬ 
ket  reports,  so  we  hope  that  farmers  will 
show  their  appreciation  by  writing  tpRhe  sta¬ 
tion  commending  the  program  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  it.  -On  the  last  part  of  the 
program,  every  Monday  evening,  the  latest 


farm  news  furnished  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  is  broadcast. 

On  a  recent  Monday  night,  we  sat  in  our 
home  in  Yonkers  listening  to  the  radio  and 
heard  the  entire  farm  program  from  WGY, 
including  our  own  news  notes.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  American  Agriculturist  news 
notes  were  broadcast,  we  received  a  telegram 
from  a  friend  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  stating 
that  he  had  just  heard  these  news  notes  from 
WGY  and  expressing  his  appreciation  of  them. 

Somehow  this  little  incident  gave  us  a  real 
thrill  and  brought  home  to  us  again  some  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  wonderful  age  in  which  we 
live.  The  news  notes  were  written  in  our 
office  here  in  New  York,  and  the  United  States 
mails  carried  them  at  express  speed  to  WGY 
in  Schenectady.  Then  one  Monday  evening 
we  sat  at  our  own  radio  and  heard  these  notes 
come  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
across  the  air.  At  the  same  time,  our  friend 
in  Ithaca,  many  miles  away  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  also  heard  them  and  electricity  carried 
his  message  to  us,  from  Ithaca  to  Yonkers, 
almost  instantly  over  the  telegraph. 

The  other  day  our  good  friend,  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  broadcast  a  speech,  also  from 
WGY,  carrying  the  greetings  of  the  American 
farmers  to  the  farmers  of  South  Africa,  which 
were  received  in  Johannesburg,  8,500  miles 
away  and  rebroadcast  to  the  farmers  of  South 
Africa. 

No  Serious  Setbacks  In  Prosperity 

N  recent  weeks,  the  New  York  stock  mar¬ 
ket  has  made  some  very  rapid  declines. 
Business  men  watch  the  stock  market  as  a 
kind  of  barometer  of  other  business  conditions. 
Therefore,  some  have  wondered  if  the  decline 
in  the  stock  market  is  an  indication  of  general 
decline  in  business  prosperity.  Some  of  the 
best  economists  who  study  such  things  say 
“no.”  They  point  out  that  the  rapid  advancfe 
in  stocks  in  recent  years  has  been  due  to 
speculation  without  much  relation  to  business 
conditions  and  that  therefore  when  the  de¬ 
cline  comes,  it  will  be  a  wholesome  check  of 
speculation  and  will  not  affect  business  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  general  trend  of  business  opinion  is 
still  very  optimistic.  There  may  be  some 
slowing  up  in  the  rapid  building  in  cities  that 
has  been  going  on  and  possibly  a  little  hold¬ 
ing  up  along  some  other  business  lines. 

It  is  true  also  that  agriculture  has  been 
making  some  advances  out  of  the  hard  times 
of  the  last  four  years  and  all  of  the  signs 
point  toward  a  continued  advance  in  farm 
prosperity.  We  think  a  warning  should  be 
sounded,  however,  to  farmers  not  to  over¬ 
expand  or  over-produce. 

An  Appeal  To  Fathers  And  Mothers 

HERE  are  very  few  parents  in  these  days 
that  are  not  worrying  about  the  general 
looseness  of  the  times  and  the  effect  that  these 
times  are  going  to  have  upon  their  children. 

Next  to  the  good  work  that  the  churches 
and  the  schools  are  doing  for  the  young  folks 
comes  the  great  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Be¬ 
cause  the  work  of  this  organization  has  been 
mostly  in  cities  and  villages,  farm  people 
probably  do  not  realize  what  a  fine  thing  it 
is  for  boys  in  giving  them  something  interest¬ 
ing  and  worthwhile  to  do  to  offset  the  many 
temptations  of  these  times.  At  the  present 
time,  more  than  600, OCX)  boys  are  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization  and  the 
number  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Because  of  the  results  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  accomplishing  the  organization  has  been 
working  with  a  plan  to  give  the  benefits  of 
scouting  to  farm  boys.  It  is  realized  that  for 
many  country  communities  it  is  impossible 
or  impractical  for  boys  to  belong  to  Boy 
Scout  Troop  .organizations.  To  give  these 
boys  scouting  opportunities,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  provided  a  Lone  Scout 


Division  and  already  more  than  76,000  hoys 
have  joined  the  Lone  Scouts. 

Space  is  too  limited  here  to  describe  what 
the  Lone  Scout  Division  is  doing  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  for  farm  boys,  but  if  you  have  hoys, 
we  earnestly  request  that  you  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Lone  Scout  Editor  for  fur¬ 
ther  detailed  information.  Aside  from  a  very 
small  sum  to  pay  for  the  handbook,  there  is 
no  expense.  The  Lone  Scout  work  is  not  a 
money  making  scheme  for  anyone.  It  is 
simply  a  plan  to  add  to  the  interest  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  boys  and  to  increase  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  country  and  farm  life.  We  think 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  boys  to  at 
least  get  more  information  about  the  Lone 
Scouts. 

Vigilance  Service  Against  Thieves 

E  haYe  often  spoken  about  the  great 
annoyance  and  loss  to  farmers  which 
come  from  automobile  thieves.  There  are 
some  automobilists  who  are  deliberate  thieves. 
A  lot  more  are  thoughtless  pgople  who  seem 
to  think  everything  that  grows  in  the  country 
is  public  property.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
that  it  is  as  much  a  crime  to  steal  apples  off  of 
a  tree  as  it  is  to  take  dry  goods  off  of  a  counter 
in  a  city  store. 

Until  recently  no  one  has  done  much  about 
this  problem  except  to  talk— and  there  has 
been  plenty  of  that.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  tried  to  help  some  by  furnishing 
trespass  signs  at  cost  which  could  be  posted 
according  to  law  on  the  farmers’  property. 

But  the  most  effective  thing  that  has  been 
done  is  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  organizing  a  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Vigilance  Service.  Already  about  five 
^thousand  farmers  are  using  this  service,  which 
was  launched  last  January.  The  service  con¬ 
sists  in  part  of  posting  membership  signs  and 
liberal  cash  offers  for  the  apprehension  of 
thieves  and  trespassers.  The  active  help  of  the 
State  Troopers  and  county  sheriffs  has  been 
secured.  Further  details  may  be  had  from 
your  county  agricultural  agent. 


Sayings  of  Dr.  J ohn  W.  Holland 

The  crooked  pathway  is  shortest  to  the  grave. 

♦  *  * 

Back  up  your  right  actions  with  a  will  not  to 
back  down. 

*  *  * 

Whoever  prays  about  his  duties  generally  does 
them. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

N  Page  3  there  is  a  most  interesting  article, 
reported  especially  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Stowell  of  Albany, 
summarizing  what  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  done  this  year  of  special  interest  to 
farmers.  You  are  naturally  wondering  what  this 
has  to  do  with  chestnuts.  I  shall  tell  you. 

One  of  the  propositions  which  the  Legislature 
considered  was  changing  the  Farmingdale  State 
School  of  Agriculture  into  a  State  .Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  This  proposition  was  opposed  by 
farmers  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Stowell,  our  reporter,  sends  me  a  story 
about  che  debate  on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  near  the  close  of  the  session.  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Wallace,  Assemblyman  from  Suffolk 
County,  where  the  Farmingdale  School  is  located, 
assailed  Assemblyman  Louis  A.  Cuvillier  of  New 
York  City  for  attacking  the  Farmingdale  School. 

“It  conies  with  poor  grace  for  a  gentleman 
from  New  York  City  to  attack  this  farming  in¬ 
stitution,”  said  Mr.  Wallace.  “What  does  he 
know  of  farming?  He  never  dug  a  potato.  He 
never  hoed  a  row  of  corn.  He  never  plowed  a 
furrow.  HE  NEVER  LAID  AN  EGG!” 

“After  that  burst  of  oratory,”  says  Mr. 
Stowell,  “the  Assembly,  with  a  final  laugh,  voted 
to  keep  the  bill  which  would  abolish  Farmingdale 
in  committee  so  that  it  would  not  pass. 
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Some  Results  Accomplished  by  Prohibition 

Law  Cannot  be  Enforced  Without  Majority  Support— Second  of  Two  Articles 


IN  last  week’g  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  I  called  attention  to  the  tremend¬ 
ous  interest  that  everybody  is  taking  in 
prohibition  at  the  present  time  and  men¬ 
tioned  and  discussed  some  of  the  many  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  wets  are  raising  against  prohi¬ 
bition.  Now  for  a  few  i  ’.inutes,  let  us  consid¬ 
er  briefly  some  of  the  things  that  may  be  said 
for  prohibition  and  what  it  is  doing  for  the 
general  happiness  of  the  American  people. 

PROHIBITION  AND  GENERAL  PROS¬ 
PERITY.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the 
amazing  fact  that  there  ai'e  more  than  twenty 
million  automobiles  in  America  at  the  present 
time,  enough  so  that  there  is  one  car  for  near¬ 
ly  every  family?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  improved  roads  have  been  built  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  faster  than  they  can  be 
completed,  they  are  jammed  full  with 
automobile  traffic.  The  automobile 
has  brought  some  evils,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  has  been  a  tremendous 
blessing  to  American  people,  particu¬ 
larly  to  poor  people.  It  has  enabled 
folks  to  get  out  of  doors.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  the  knowledge  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  widened  horizons  and 
communities  to  include  counties, 
states  and  the  whole  nation.  It  has 
broadened  our  interest  and  brought 
people  closer  together  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy. 

Doubtless  some  folks  have  automo¬ 
biles  that  cannot  afford  them,  but  the 
greater  part  are  paid  for.  Why  is  it, 
do  you  think,  that  so  many  folks 
have  been  able  to  buy  and  operate  a 
car?  The  reason  is  that  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  are  far  richer  than 
kings  used  to  be,  and  one  reason  why 
they  are  richer  is  that  money  which 
used  to  go  to  the  saloons,  the  brew¬ 
eries  and  allied  interests,  now  goes 
into  necessities  and  luxuries  for  the 
family,  and  chief  among  these  luxur¬ 
ies  is  the  automobile. 

Labor  unions  are  arguing  against 
prohibition,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
wives  and  children  of  laboring  men 
want  to  see  booze  in  any  form  come 
back?  Labor  unions  argue  that  it  is 
unfair  for  the  well-to-do  to  get  liquor 
while  the  laboring  man  cannot  get  it. 

It  is  true  that  prohibition  has  put 
drink  beyond  the  reach  of  most  poor 
men  and  perhaps  increased  it  some¬ 
what  in  wealthier  circles,  but  which 
class,  I  ask  you,  is  the  real  loser? 

The  widespread  ownership  of  the 
automobile  is  only  one  evidence  of 
the  general  prosperity.  It  is  a  poor 
home  indeed  today  that  does  not  have  a  phono¬ 
graph,  a  radio,  or  a  piano,  or  all  of  these  lux¬ 
uries,  in  addition  to  many  improvements  for 
doing  the  household  work,  which  our  mothers 
never  heard  of. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  also  that  the 
people  are  not  only  spending  more,  but  they 
are  saving  more.  Recently  published  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  in  1913  there  were  over  eleven 
million  depositors  in  savings  banks,  having  a 
total  of  about  nine  billion  dollars  on  deposit. 
In  1925,  the  number  of  depositors  had  increas¬ 
ed  to  nearly  forty-four  million  and  the  depos¬ 
its  had  grown  to  the  enormous  sum  of  twen¬ 
ty-three  billion  dollars. 

Life  insurance  is  another  means  of  saving. 
In  1913,  the  total  amount  of  life  insurance 
was  sixteen  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  In  1925, 
this  had  increased  to  seventy-two  billion.  A 
similar  story  can  be  told  in  the  increased  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  average  man  in  good  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  this  prosperity  can  be 
credited  to  prohibition,  but  when  you  remem- 
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ber  that  in  the  days  before  prohibition  more 
than  half  of  the  great  mass  of  working  men  of 
this  country  spent  from  a  small  part  to  all  of 
the  contents  of  their  pay  envelopes  for  booze 
in  its  various  forms,  we  can  realize  what  a 
difference  it  makes  for  general  prosperity  when 
this  vast  sum  is  spent  instead  for  necessities 
and  luxuries  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  family. 

PROHIBITION  TENDS  TO  DECREASE 
CRIME  AND  VICE.  This  point  is  harder 
to  prove  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain 
crimes,  particularly  that  of  bootlegging,  have 
increased  because  of  prohibition.  It  is  of 
course  true  also  that  a  great  crime  wave  has 


spread  over  America,  and  for  that  matter,  over 
the  world. 

But  as  I  tried  to  point  out  last  week,  this 
increase  of  crime  has  come  about  not  because 
of  prohibition  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  increase 
of  crime  is  due  to  many  causes,  chief  among 
which  we  might  mention  lack  of  discipline  and 
control  in  the  home,  the  lax  enforcement  of  all 
laws,  the  lack  of  conviction  of  criminals  in 
the  courts,  and  too  much  babying  of  criminals 
in  the  prisons.  The  general  result  of  all  of 
this  is  that  criminals  no  longer  fear  the  law  or 
punishment  for  their  crimes. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  can 
argue  that  we  should  “jump  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire”  by  doing  away  with  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  lessen  crime.  The  best  proof 
that  modification  of  prohibition  will  increase 
crime  and  not  decrease  it  comes  from  Canada. 
The  Canadians  had  a  prohibition  law.  They 
became  dissatisfied  with  it  and  voted  a  modifi¬ 
cation  which  allowed  the  sale  of  wines  and 
beer  under  government  control. 

What  happened?  A  high  government  offic¬ 


ial  of  Canada  testified  the  other  day  before  our 
Senate  committee,  which  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  prohibition  question.  This 
official  said  that  under  the  modified  law  in 
Canada  crime  had  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  He  said  that  never  in  the  history  of 
Canada  was  vice  so  rampant  in  several  Canad¬ 
ian  cities  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  And  this 
official  blamed  this  increase  of  crime  and  vice 
to  modification  of  prohibition. 

He  also  stated  that  the  increased  alcoholic 
content  which  the  government  allowed  in  beer 
was  not  satisfactory,  with  the  result  that  the 
law  was  constantly  being  violated  by  those 
who  sold  the  stuff,  by  increasing  the  alcoholic 
content. 

This .  testimony  of  the  Canadian  official 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  enforce  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  law. 

What  Prohibition  Needs 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  charac¬ 
teristics  of  human  nature  that  any 
great  question  can  never  be  consider¬ 
ed  by  a  large  number  of  people  on 
its  merits.  There  always  springs  up 
on  both  sides  a  lot  of  bitterness  and 
prejudices  which  make  it  impossible 
to  bring  out  the  truth.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition.  Many  of  the  wets  are 
selfishly  interested  because  of  finan¬ 
cial  reasons.  The  liquor  business  in 
this  country  was  backed  with  many 
millions  of  dollars  capital.  It  is  hard 
for  these  great  interests  to  give  up. 
They  have  not  given  up,  but  have 
been  spending  their  money  to  break 
down  prohibition  in  every  possible 
way.  Of  course,  these  people  have 
had  no  regard  for  the  facts. 

•  Then  there  has  been  another  class 
of  wets  who  have  cultivated  lifetime 
habits  which  they  have  refused  to 
give  up.  These  people  have  not  been 
fair  in  their  arguments. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
those  who  are  against  prohibition 
who  are  not  selfish  but  who  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  more  of  a  curse  than 
a  blessing,  and  should  therefore  be 
repealed.  Many  great  and  wise  men 
are  in  this  class  and  their  opinions 
should  be  respected  and  given  fair 
consideration. 

On  the  other  side,  among  the  drys, 
and  this  includes  some  of  the  leaders, 
there  has  been  an  equal  amount  of 
prejudice  and  unfairness.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  bigotry,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  “holier  than  thou”  atti¬ 
tude  which  is  justly  resented  by  all  fair  mind¬ 
ed  people.  This  class  of  prohibitionist  has 
done  the  cause  much  more  harm  than  good. 
They  go  too  far. 

Still  another  class  of  drys  is  hypocritical 
and  all  the  world  hates  a  hypocrite,  the  man 
who  will  talk  against  booze  but  who  does  not 
practice  what  he  preaches.  These  people  are 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  prohibition. 

But  there  is  still  another  class  of  drys  who 
are  sincerely  opposed  to  prohibition  but  who 
are  fair  in  their  thoughts  and  discussions  on 
it.  It  is  to  this  class  and  to  the  fair  minded 
wets  that  the  country  must  look  for  a  fair  and 
just  settlement  of  the  whole  problem.  These 
sincere  men  and  women  on  both  sides  will 
quite  generally  agree  on  one  principle,  and 
that  is,  THAT  WHILE  PROHIBITION  IS 
A  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CON¬ 
STITUTION  AND  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
LAND  IT  MUST  BE  ENFORCED. 

Another  trouble  with  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  is  that  most  of  us  have  been  avoid- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


TRYING  THE  TEMPERATURE 


Courtesy — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Does  tour  spbay 
<M-theweaiher? 


What  happens  when  a  rainstorm 
comes  up  just  as  you 'have  finished 
spraying?  Or  when,  night  after  night, 
your  orchards  are  drenched  with  dew  ? 

Does  your  spray  run  off,  and  go 
to  waste  on  the  ground? 

But  that’s  not  the  worst  of  it! 
The  loss  of  the  spray  materials  and 
your  labor  isn’t  nearly  so  important 
as  the  danger  to  your  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables?  With  the  spray  gone,  the 
trees  and  plants  are  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  against  insect  pests  and  fun¬ 
gous  diseases. 

Kay  so  saves  the  spray 
and  the  fruit 

Adding  Kayso  to  your  spray  is 
like  taking  out  weather-insurance. 

Kayso  is  a  calcium  caseinate  prep¬ 
aration  which  increases  the  efficiency 
of  spraying  in  at  least  three  impor¬ 
tant  ways: 

1  f 

j — By  keeping  the  spray  mixture  in  uni¬ 
form  suspension  it  overcomes  settling  and 
clogging  in  the  tank.  The  last  gallon  is  as 
strong  as  the  first.  As  a  result  the  mixture 
covers  more  trees  and  plants  than  the  same 
mixture  without  Kayso. 

2 —  A  mixture  containing  Kayso  covers 
completely  with  an  even,  all-over  coating. 
This  assures  better  protection  than  a  spray 
that  dries  in  spots,  leaving  much  of  the  sur¬ 
face  unprotected. 

3 —  Kayso  makes  the  spray  s lick.  It  over¬ 
comes  much  of  the  run-offin  liquid  spraying, 
and  safeguards  the  spray  against  rain  and 
dew. 


The  cost  of  adding  Kayso  to 
your  spray  is  so  slight,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  so  great  and  so  profitable, 
that  you  can’t  afford  not  to  use 
Kayso  in  all  your  spray  mixtures, 
wet  and  dry. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  using  it  year  after  year. 
Editors  and  government  experts  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  the  ideal  spreader  and 
adhesive. 

But  prove  it  out  to  your  own  satis¬ 
faction.  Order  a  trial  quantity  for 
use  in  your  next  spray.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  particulars 
about  your  own  spray  problems. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


KAYSO 

'  SP RAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPEAYAND 
MAKES  IT 
STAV 


McIntosh 

fhe  .world's  finest  and  most  profitable 
apple.  Splendid  5-7  ft.  trees. 
$55.00  PER  100 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Other  leading  varieties  of 

FRUITS,  SHRUBS,  VINES, 

and  PERENNIALS 

GEO.  AIKEN 

PUTNEY  -  -  VERMONT 


Get  Low  Prices 
Oil  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 

■eeCotalofft  Shows  you  howyou 
n  save  money  by  buying  direct 
,m  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Factory  in  the  Country, 
i  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  108,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


Save  Your  Strength 

for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 

|f  ^  ALLAH  AN  gn 

HAyguidF 

®..?aves  HAMD  Forking  ^ 

Successfully  Used  4  Years 

FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  in 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO, 
27  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  halls.  Best  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed;  Farmer  agents  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write 
us  for  circular  and  sample.  We  have  a 
special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SON,  Box  20,  Melrose,  O. 


Questions  About  Apples 

Is  The  Opalescent  a  Desirable  Variety? 


“Can  you  please  inform  me  through  one 
of  the  fruit  growers,  who  contribute 
articles  to  your  paper,  about  the  qualities 
and  description  of  the  Opalescent  applei” 
— F.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

"TT  is  a  large  round  apple  when  well 

grown,  very  highly  coored  firm  flesh 
and  keeps  about  the  same  as  Baldwin.  The 
apple  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  it  a  standard  apple  in  the  .arge 
markets,  and  its  quality  is  net  high  enough 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will  ever  be 
in  very  great  demand. 

At  the  State  fair  last  year  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  package  of  apples  shown  was  a 
bushel  of  Opalescent,  but  there  were  but 
two  entries  ..  f  Opalescent  in  that  class  an  1 
but  few  entries  of  the  variety  in  the  plate 
classes. 

If  one  is  to  plant  an  orchard  it  would 
be  wise  to  confine  the  varieties  to  those 
that  are  recognized  ir  the  large  markets 
as  it  is  very  difficult  tc  force  a  new 
variety  or  one  but  little  known  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  even  though  it  be  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  sell  un¬ 
known  apples  that  arc  of  ordinary  quality. 
T.  E.  Cross,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 

V  *  *  * 

I  find  the  opalescent  rather  poor  in 
quality  and  tree  blights  badly.  It  is  a 
beautiful  appearing  apple  and  yields  well. 
I  would  not  recommend  it  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  apple  only  locally  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.— Grant  Hitchings,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  the 
Opalescent  apple.  “Apples  of  New  York,” 
our  standard  authority,  describes  it  as  a 
very  attractive  variety  when  well  grown, 
being  large,  with  brilliant  red  nearly  cover¬ 
ing  the  apple.  It  has  not  been  tested  suf¬ 
ficiently  here  to  warrant  its  extensive  use. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  as  good  a  keeper 
as  Baldwin.  Tho  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower.  For  further  information  write 
Prof.  R.  D.  Anthony,  State  College,  Pa. — 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  V. 


Controlling*  European  Red  Mite 

What  are  fhe  ordinary  means  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  European  Red  Mites?  Is  it 
possible  to  fully  control  this  pest? — G.  R., 
New  York. 

nPHIS  pest  is  a  serious  one  in  Europe 

A  and  nas  caused  trouble  in  California 
for  some  time  on  almonds,  prunes  and 
citrus  fruits.  It  has  been  abundant 
enough  in  some  parts  of  New  York  to 
cause  considerable  loss  to  some  growers 
and  some  concern  as  to  how  it  is  to  Le 
controlled. 

The  red  eggs  are  found  on  the  smaller 
branches  any  time  during  the  winter.  They 
hatch  out  about  the  last  of  April  and  multi¬ 
ply  rapidly,  about  one  generation  every 
month. 

The  experience  has  been  that  where  the 
usual  complete  spray  schedule  is  followed 
using  lime  sulphur  that  control  will  be 
fairly  effective  if  the  infestation  is  not  too 
serious.  Lime  sulphur  does  not  kill  the 
eggs.  Where  trees  are  badly  infested,  an 
oil  spray  such  as  Scalicide  used  as  a  de¬ 
layed  dormant,  is  effective. 


The  Grape  Root  Worm 

'  J  TIE  chain  like  markings  on  grape  leaves 
A  are  the  feeding  marks  of  the  adult 
of  the  grape  root  worm.  If  the  only 
damage  done  by  this  insect  was  on  the 
leaves,  we  would  not  need  to  worry  muck 
about  him,  but  unfortunately  the  larvae 
which  hatches  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
adult,  burrow  into  the  ground  and  eat  the 
fine  feeding  roots,  damaging  the  vine  very 
seriously. 

Naturally  it  isn’t  easy  to  get  at  these 
larvae  that  work  under  ground,  but  when 
the  whole  history  of  the  fellow  is  known, 
we  find  two  places  where  we  can  reach 
him.  The  adult  beetle  comes  from  the 
ground  in  July,  proceeds  to  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  the  female  lays  many  eggs 
under  the  loose  bark  of  the  canes.  By 
spraying  the  vines  the  last  of  June  or  as 


soon  as  the  beetles  are  seen,  with  arsenate 
of  lead  3  pounds,  molasses,  i  gallon  and 
50  gallons  of  water,  we  kill  the  adults  be¬ 
fore  they  lay  the  eggs.  It  won’t  do  any 
good,  though  to  kill  them  after  they  have 
laid  their  eggs. 

i^s  soon  as  the  young  larvae  are  hatched 
they  drop  to  the  ground,  burrow  in  the 
soil  and  begin  to  feed  on  the  roots.  It  re¬ 
quires  two  years  for  them  to  become  full 
grown,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  second 
year  they  form  pupas  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  is  the  second  place  to 
hit  him,  because  thorough  cultivation  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  the  first  part  of  August  will 
kill  many  of  the  pupas. 


Bees  Help  Pollination 

Where  bees  are  put  in  an  orchard  as  a 
means  to  help  pollination,  how  many  hives 
are  needed  to  the  acre  and  should  they  be 
put  around  in  different  places  or  will  it  be 
all  right  to  put  all  the  hives  at  one  side 
of  the  orchard? — R,  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

'  I  ’HE  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  putting  the  hives 
in  the  orchard.  In  some  seasons  when 
weather  conditions  are  bad,  bees  will  not 
go  over  150  yards  away  from  the  hive.  If 
bad  weather  comes  during  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period  it  will  .eriously  interfere  with 
pollination. 

Hives  placed  about  210  feet  each  way 
will  give  about  one  hive  for  each  acre. 
Hives  will  vary  in  strength  but  this  rule 
is  as  good  as  any.  A  hive  of  bees  at 
fruit  blooming  time  will  contain  about 
15,000  bees. 


Early  Cultivation  For  Fruit 

TT  is  common  practice  in  sections  where 
1  fruit  is  important  to  cultivate  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  sow  a  cover  crop  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  turn  it  under 
the  next  spring  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 

One  point  in  this  program  varies  con¬ 
siderably  even  in  the  same  section,  and 
this  is  the  time  of  starting  cultivation 
in  the  spring.  One  farmer  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  grape  belt  in  talking  with  me  said 
that  his  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
early  cultivation  was  extremely  important. 
He  gave  as  his  reasons  that  the  cover 
crop  and  weeds,  if  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
spring  use  up  the  water  and  available  nitro¬ 
gen  that  should  go  for  growth  of  the 
crop. 

Early  cultivation  not  only  keeps  weeds, 
from  using  this  nitrogen,  but  also  helps 
to  make  more  nitrogen  available  by  let¬ 
ting  air  into  the  soil.  This  warms  up  the 
soil  so  that  conditions  are  made  favor¬ 
able  for  the  nitrifying  bacteria  which 
make  the  nitrogen  more  readily  available 
to  the  plant.  Warm  weather  is  necessary 
to  make  nitrogen  rapidly  available  and  yet 
nitrogen  early  in  the  season  is  necessary 
to  give  the  fruit  a  start. — H.  L.  C. 


Asparagus  Culture 

A  SPARAGUS  may  be  started  from 
^  *■  Seed,  or  from  plants.  If  the  asparagus 
is  to  be  used  to  sell  plant  the  seed,  but  if 
wanted  for  home  use  plant  yearling  seed¬ 
lings.  The  land  selected  should  be  a  dry, 
rich,  fertile,  moist  and  cool  soil, — a  grad¬ 
ual,  southern  slope  is  best.  Late,  deep, 
fall  plowing  is  perferable  turning  under  a 
thick  covering  of  well-rotted  manure.  In 
the  spring  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  plow  furrows  from  six  to  ten 
inches  deep  and  -four  feet  apart.  If  the 
soil  is  not  rich,  plow  two  or  three  inches 
of  well-rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of 
each  trench,  adding  on  this  two  inches  of 
loose  soil. 

Then  place  in  trench,  three  or  four  -feet 
apart.  Now  cover  with  three  inches  of 
earth.  As  the  shoots  grow  the  rest  of 
the  earth  can  be  filled  in  around  them  by 
after  cultivation.  When  filled  in,  the 
crown  of  the  plants  should  be  about  six 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  these  directions  are  followed  you  will 
find  asparagus  very  profitable  to  raise  and 
sell. — J.  C.,  New  Jersey. 
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Do  You  Cut  24  Acres  or  8? 


Hay  is  a  perishable  crop.  A  few  hours’  delay 
in  the  field  may  mean  a  serious  loss. 

With  the  Fordson  one  man  can  cut  24  acres 
of  hay  per  day  instead  of  eight;  and  the  crop 
can  be  quickly  raked,  loaded  and  stacked  with 
Fordson  power. 

Other  farm  work  is  also  done  proportionately 
quicker  and  easier  with  Fordson  power. 

The  Fordson  costs  little  to  begin  with.  The 
running  expense  is  small  and  the  savings  in 
time  and  labor  from  its  use  add  to  profits. 

The  easy  payment  plan  permits  every  farmer 
to  take  advantage  of  Fordson  power. 


/.  o.  5.  Detroit 
Fenders  and  Pulley 
Extra 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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“Get  out  o’  here!” 

—that’s  -what  seed  corn,  when  coated  with  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent,  says  to  crows  and  pests 

and  they  do  GET! 


c# 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice  as 
much  seed,  sort  o’  feeling  that  crows 
will  pull  up  half  of  it.  You  don’t 
have  to  put  up  scare-crows,  and  then 


keep  a  shot-gun  handy  to  kill  off  the  l 
crows  that  have  built  nests  right  in 
the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
6irree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter  1  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL,  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 
young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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SEED  CORN  SCARCE 

Do  Not  Wait  too  Long  to  Buy — 
Get  Tested  Stock 

The  Only  Source  of  Certified  Cornell  12 
In  New  York  State 

Cornell  No.  12  is  an  excellent 
silage  variety  for  many  sections  of 
the  state  and  is  recommended  in 
corn  growing  areas  up  to  1200  feet 
elevation.  It  produces  a  good  green 
tonnage  per  acre,  giving  in  eighteen 
carefully  conducted  field  tests,  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  an  average 
green  weight  of  13.2  tons  per  acre. 
The  New  York  State  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  Association  re¬ 
ports  and  certifies  to  the  following 
analysis  of  my  Cornell  No.  12  Seed 


Corn: 

PURITY  . 99.9% 

BROKEN  KERNELS  . trace 

INERT  MATTER  . 1% 

GERMINATION,  Feb.  1926  . 96.0% 


I  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders 
for  this  corn  at  $4.00  per  bushel  at 
the  office  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
in  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  314.  4,  5,  6  and  1  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utica,  N.  V. 


A  Book  for 

The  Orchard  Owner 

The  Commercial  Apple  Industry 
ot  North  America 

By  J.  C.  Folger  and  S.  M.  Thompson 

A  country-wide  experience  of  the  auth¬ 
ors  gathered  from  personal  surveys  of 
every  apple  growing  region,  has  been 
condensed  into  this  comprehensive  man¬ 
ual  on  the  apple  industry.  Management 
and  marketing  are  stressed,  but  the 
practical  aspects  of  growing  apples  com¬ 
mercially  are  completely  discussed.  A 
book  every  apple  grower  should  possess. 

Postpaid  $3.25 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias _ $1.00 

12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias_  1.00 

30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted _ 1.00 

50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli _ 1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas _ 1.00 

12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants _ 1.00 


Any  Collection  ri*  + 

By  Parcel  Post  Jl  • 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 


Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 
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Radio  Helps  Market  Farm  Produce 


‘  ( Continued  , 

Association  last  Farmers’  Week  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  A  set  of  resolutions  were  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
asking  that  the  daily  radio  market  re¬ 
port  being  broadcast  from  WGY  be 
modified  to  more  suitably  meet  the 
needs  of  the  potato  growers  by  giving 
them  more  immediate  and  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  who  is 
gne  of  the  officers  of  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers’  association  also  took  it  upon  himself 
to  write  American  Agriculturist,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  possibly  we  could  help  in 
improving  these  conditions.  Air.  Dean  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent 
potato  growers  in  New  York  State,  but 
is  also  President  of  the  National  Potato 
Growers  Association  of  America.  He 
therefore  knows  full  well  the  needs  of 
the  farmer.  At  the  same  time  he  ap¬ 
preciates  the  great  many  problems  that 
our  market  reporting  organizations  must 
face  in  order  to  adequately  gather  the 
necessary  information .  and  compile  it 
and  get  it  to  the  farmer  in  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

Recently  Mr.  Dean  informed  us  that 
he  planned  to  be  in  New  York  on  April 
21st  and  accordingly  a  conference  was 
arranged  to  be  attended  by  Mr.  Dean, 
Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Becker  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  and 
E.  R.  Eastman  and  F.  W.  Ohm  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  At  that  con¬ 
ference  we  went  over  the  entire  matter 
of  broadcasting  farmer’s  market  reports 
and  to  make  a  long  story  short  the  out¬ 
come  of  it  was  that  now  the  potato 
growers  back  in  the  hills  can  know  each 
evening  through  Station  WGY  at 
Schenectady,  the  current  potato  mar¬ 
ket  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but 
Rochester  and  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  latter  city  being  made 
available  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

What  Farmers  Have  to  Serve  Them 

When  you  stop  to  think  the  farmer 
who  has  a  radio  has  a  very  unusual  ser¬ 
vice  at  his  command.  Let  us  look  at 
the  array  of  market  information  that  is 
available  to  him.  At  noon  WEAF,  New 
York  broadcasts  the  market  and  weath¬ 
er  conditions  covering  the  New  York 
City  produce  market  up  to  about  11 
o’clock  that  very  day.  At  5:50  in  the 
evening  WJZ,  New  York,  broadcasts 
the  State  and  Federal  market  reports, 
while  at  about  the  same  time  -WGY 
from  Schenectady  broadcasts  the  daily 
market  interpretations  that  have  been 
compiled  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  At  the 
present  time  some  stations  are  on  stand¬ 
ard  time  while  others  are  on  daylight 
saving.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  watch 
closely  for  announcements  and  so  ar¬ 
range  your  schedule.  WEAF  broad¬ 
casts  at  12  o’clock  daylight  saving  and 
WGY  at  12:30  and  6:00  P.  M.. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  the 
farmer  has  had  to  face  in  the  past  and 
still  has  to  face  today,  is  marketing  his 
produce.  Lack  of  adequate  information 
about  the  market  has  only  made  his 
problem  so  much  harder.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
consigned  produce  to  market,  only  to 
later  find  that  market-  heavily  congested 
with  the  same  commodity;  is  an  old,  old, 
yes  a  tragic  story.  The  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  following  a  long  tedious  and  labor¬ 
ious  growing  season,  of  hardly  getting 
enough  to  pay  loading  and  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  has  broken  many  a  sturdy 
farmer’s  will  and  eventually  resulted  in 
driving  him  out  of  business. 

A  Cog  in  the  Market  Machinery 

Today  the  farmer  who  has  a  radio 
can  by  the  turn  of  a  knob  learn  what 
his  produce  is  worth,  whether  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  market,  or  on  the  way  is  ex¬ 
cessive  or  light  and  whether  the  market 
demand  justifies  the  supplies  on  hand.  If 
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the  market  is  oversupplied  and~his  pro¬ 
duce  warrants  it,  he  can  hold  back  and 
delay  shipment  until  the  surplus  has 
had  a  chance  to  work  off.  He  may  re¬ 
consign  a  car  to  another  city  that  is  in 
better  condition.  He  may  hold  up  his 
shipment  altogether,  for  many  a  time  it 
is  cheaper  not  to  ship  when  handling 
and  transportation  charges  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  crop. 
The  blindness  of  action,  the  hit  or  miss 
haphazard  method  of  shipment  is  being 
eliminated.  Today  farmers  are  getting 
market  information  that  heretofore  was 
only  available  to  those  who  at  .a  great 
expense  did  their  own  market  reporting. 
The  radio  has  done  it. 

Some  Results  Accomplished  by 
Prohibition 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

ing  our  personal  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  Too  many  of  us  have  made 
light  of  it  and  have  laughed  at  a  law  of 
the  land,  even  when  we  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Not  enough  of  us  either  have  taken 
seriously  the  need  of  standing  four¬ 
square  on  this  proposition  to  let  our 
friends  and  neighbors  know  where  we 
stand. 

Enforcement  Begins  with  the  Individual 

The  enforcement  of  every  law  starts 
with  the  individual.  Next  comes  the 
community,  the  county,  the  state  and 
the  nation.  If  the  individual  is  not  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  keep  from  breaking 
the  law  himself  and  to  add  his  influence 
in  the  community  against  law  breaking, 
why  then  neither  prohibition  nor  any 
other  law  can  be  enforced. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  pro- 
hibtion  should  be  condemned  until  it 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  because  it  has 
never  been  rigidly  enforced  in  the  way 
that  the  United  States  government  has 
in  the  past  enforced  its  other  laws. 
There  has  been  treachery  in  high  places, 
so  far  as  enforcement  is  concerned. 

I  must  say  also  in  fairness,  however, 
that  if,  after  prohibition  has  had  a  fair 
trial  and  a  sincere  effort  given  to  en¬ 
force  it,  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
America  do  not  want  it,  it  should  be 
repealed,  for  the  majority  must  rule. 

However,  if  the  day  of  repeal  does 
come,  let  its  be  honest  about  it.  Let  us 
not  fool  ourselves,  or  let  others  fool  us, 
by  any  form  of  modification.  We  either 
must  have  prohibition,  or  we  must  not 
have  it.  Any  kind  of  modification  can 
never  be  enforced  and  will  simply  en¬ 
large  the  opportunities  for  getting 
around  the  law.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  prohibition  now,  where  would 
the  army  of  affairs  and  the  authority 
come  from  to  enter  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  places  where  the  so-called 
liquor,  wines  and  beers,  were  sold  to 
find  which  was  within  the  law  and 
"which  without? 

Impossible  to  Enforce  Modification 

Enforcing  the  modified  law  is  impossi¬ 
ble  and  those  who  started  the  idea 
know  it.  What  the  brewery  interests 
are  looking  for  is  the  good  old  “wide 
open  days”. 

These  two  little  discussions,  the  one 
last  week  and  this  one,  state  the  way  I 
look  at  the  great  problem  of  prohibition, 
and  are  more  or  less  a  personal  view¬ 
point.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  I  very 
often  am.  If  so,  I  am  willing  to  be 
told,  and  as  I  stated  last  week,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  short  letters  from  our 
readers.  So  far  as  our  space  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  the  letters  are  fair,  we  will 
print  them  on  both  sides  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  problem. 


Running  a  farm  without  keeping  . 
accounts  is  much  like  walking  in  a 
forest  at  night;  j”ou  are  apt  to  travel  in 
a  circle. 
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It’s  Not  Enough  for  Your  Cows 


Corn  Gluten  Feed  I* 
Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago 
Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co. 
Clinton,  Iowa 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 
The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
The  Huron  Milling  Co. 
Harbor  Beach, 'Michigan 
(_  The  Keever  Starch  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Penick  &  Ford  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Decatur ,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 
Columbus,  Indiana 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the  Above  Named 
Manufacturers  Will  Supply  You. 

H  This  Book— FREE 


The  only  reason  that  a  dairy  cow  does  not  starve  to 
death  on  pasture  is  that  the  summer  is  not  long  enough. 
Even  with  the  average  pasture  season  thousands  of 
cows  are  “starved  dry.” 

You  may  think  your  cows  make  their  increased  yield  of  milk 
on  the  grass  they  eat,  but  you  are  deceiving  yourself.  The  grass 
stimulates  them,  but  it  makes  only  a  small  part  of  the  milk  they 
give  you.  They  rob  their  bodies  to  make  the  rest  of  it. 

In  the  Fall  when  the  pasture-fed  cows  begin  to  fail  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  have  been  starved  dry.  If  grass  made  a  big  yield  in 
the  spring,  why  doesn't  it  continue  to  make  milk  when  the  cows 
fail  or  go  dry  weeks  or  months  too  soon? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Grass  was  not  enough.  A  grain  ration, 
balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  will  take  your  cows  through 
the  summer  in  good  condition  and  full  production. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  have  been  sold 
for  shipment  during  the  next  three  months.  It  will  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows.  Millions  of  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  profits  of 
their  owners. 

The  Best  and  Safest  Protein 

-Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  the  best  protein  feed  because  it  is  more 
highly  digestible  than  other  rich  feeds.  It  is  safe  because  it  is  the 
pure  protein  product  of  corn.  One  ton  contains  the  protein,  min¬ 
eral  matter  and  vitamines  of  nearly  four  tons  of  whole  grain. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  If  he  does  not  sell  it, 
you  can  buy  it  from  any  manufacturer.  In  this  case  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  several  neighbors  to  join  you  Qnd  buy  a  carload  together. 

New  64-Page  Book— Free 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feed¬ 
ing.”  It  contains  28  tested  rations  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry.  The  great  feeding  experts  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  on 
feeding  they  have  ever  read.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

208  S.  LaSalllo  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


A. a.  Fill  Out  and 
Max  Mail  This 


Please  mail  copy  of  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding” — FREE. 

Name  _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  _ _ 

Town  _ 


.  State. 


Dealer’s  Name, 
as  EE 


asE 


asE 


asE 


asE 


asE= 


Mail  the  Couborx  for  a  Free  Copy  of  this 
very  helpful  book,  and  be  sure  to  give  the 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III . 
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New  Farm  Laws  Passed  At 
Albany 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

simply  to  tie  up  that  large  sum  unneces¬ 
sarily.  Republican  leaders,  however, 
claimed  that  the  amount  would  be  needed 
and  should  be  appropriated,  saying  the 
State  should  not  shirk  its  responsibilities 
to  the  farmers  and  put  off  what  must  be 
met  eventually. 

At  one  time  it  was  also  suggested  that 
this  appropriation  might  be  pared  some¬ 
what  in  order  to  provide  money  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  program  to  purchase  and  re¬ 
habilitate  the  historical  battlefields  of  the 
State  connected  with  the  Burgoyne  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was 
not  found  necessary  to  do  this,  however, 
and  the  entire  appropriation  was  approved 
as  originally  requested. 

Direct  Tax  on  Real  Estate  Cut  One- 
Third 

Outside  of  reorganization  and  general 
appropriations,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  bills  of  the  session,  insofar  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned,  was  the  measure 
cutting  down  the  direct  state  tax  on  real 
property  by  one-third.  The  present  direct 
tax  is  1.5  mills.  Both  houses  passed  a 
bill  which  will  cut  this  direct  tax  to  one 
mill,  affecting  a  saving  to  the  farmers  and 
home  owners  of  thn  State  totalling  some¬ 
thing  like  $8,000,000.  The  Governor  is 
virtually  certain  to  sign  this  measure. 
The  reduction  has  been  one  of  the  things 
that  American  Agriculturist  has  fought 
for. 

Laws  Passed  on  Selling  TB.  Cattle 

Of  the  strictly  agricultural  bills,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important,  outside  of  those 
affecting  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  and  the  tubercular  cattle  appro¬ 
priation,  has  also  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  tubercular  cattk.  This  is  an  amend¬ 
ment,  not  to  the  agricultural  law,  but  to 
the  penal  law,  whereby  it  becomes  a  felony 
to.  sell  knowingly  “except  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  commissioner  of  farms  and 
markets,  any  bovine  animal  in  which 
tuberculosis  shall  have  been  indicated  as 
a  result  of  the  tuberculin  test.” 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Irving  F.  Rice,  Republican,  of  Cortland, 
is  an  echo  of  the  “tubercular  cattle 
scandal”  of  last  year  in  that  county.  Up 
to  the  present  the  offense  of  selling  tuber¬ 
cular  cattle  knowingly  has  been  only  a 
misdemeanor.  The  Rice  amendment,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  felony,  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
decided  deterent  against  any  recurrence  of 
a  situation  such  as  startled  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  commonwealth,  when  agents  of 
the  State  discovered  that  tubercular  cattle 
had  been  unlawfully  sold  after  having 
been  condemned. 

This  bill,  by  signature  of  the  Governor, 
became  Chapter  73  of  the  Laws  of  1926. 
A  companion  Rice  bill  became  Chapter  54 
setting  up  the  principle  in  the  farms  and 
markets  law  that  no  animal  having  tuber¬ 
culosis  shall  be  sold,  except  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  commissioner,  or  slaughtered 
except  under  supervision  of  a  veterinarian 
designated  by  the  commissioner. 

The  Legislation  Affecting  Dairymen 

Another  important  measure  relating  to 
the  same  subject  was  introduced  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Daniel  P.  Witter,  Republican, 
of  Tioga  and  became  Chapter  84  of  the 
Laws  of  1926.  This  authorizes  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  farms  an  dmarkets  to  order  a" 
quarantine  on  premises  having  an  untested 
herd  of  cattle  whenever  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  cattle  in  the  town  have 
been  subjected  to  th  etuberculin  test.  This 
law  is  clearly  aimed  at  the  dairyman  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  is  holding  back 
his  own  town  from  a  clean  record  insofar 
^  tuberculosis  in  its  cattle  is  concerned. 

An  important  new  law  for  the  dairyman 
was  also  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Wit¬ 
ter.  This  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
any  person  making  bacterial  counts  of 
milk  and  cream  “by  the  cultural,  micro¬ 
scopic  or  other  methods  where  the  result 
of  such  test  is  used  as  a  basis  for  payment 
for  such  milk  or  cream.”  The  license  is 


to  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  farms 
and  markets. 

The  fee  for  the  license  is  $2,  and  the 
period  of  the  license  is  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Renewals  for  like  periods  may  be 
granted  by  the  commissioner  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1  renewal  fee.  The  applicant 
for  the  license  must  apply  on  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  commissioner,  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
make  the  tests  by  an  examination  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioner.  A 
license  may  be  revoked  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  after  a  hearing  upon  due  notice  to 
the  licensee,  for  dishonesty,  incompetency, 
inaccuracy  or  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Laws  Specifies  Size  of  a  Cord 

Chapter  321  of  the  new  laws,  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Clarence  L.  Fisher,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Lewis  County,  sets  up  for 


the  first  time  in  the  statute  a  standard  cord 
to  be  used  whenever  wood  is  sold  for  fire¬ 
wood.  This  new  law,  commonly  and 
widely  known  as  the  “cord  of  wood” 
measure,  briefly  sets  up  the  standard  in 
this  fashion: 

“All  wood  for  fuel  purposes  shall  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  the  cord  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  unless  some  other 
unit  of  measure  is  specifically  agreed  upon. 
A  cord  of  wood  shall  measure  and  con- 
tian  128  cubic  feet,  well  stacked.” 

Much  interest  was  created  by  this  bill, 
which  has  been  in  the  Legislature  before. 
Sealers  of  weights  and  measures  were 
naturally  interested  in  the  proposition,  as 
were  also  farmers  and  woodsmen  gener¬ 
ally.  Originally  the  bill  contained  specific 
lineal  measurements  for  the  cord,  but 
these  were  amended  out  in  favor  of  the 
strict  cubic  content 

Another  “weights  and  measures”  bill  of 
interest  to  truck  farmers  especially  was 


(9)  503 


introduced  by  Assemblyman  Harry  A, 
Kellier,  Republican,  of  Wayne  county,  and 
establishes  standard  containers  for  lettuce 
and  celery. 

Under  this  measure,  which  became 
Chapter  248,  a  standard  container  for  let¬ 
tuce  is  described  ar  having  a  capacity  of 
2,280  cubic  inches,  with  the  following  in¬ 
side  dimensions :  length  19  inches,  width! 
16  inches,  depth  7*/  inches. 

The  standard  contained  for  celery  L  to 
have  a  capacity  of  7,304  cubic  inches  in¬ 
cluding  space  occupied  by  inside  corner 
posts,  if  any  are  used,  and  is  to  have  the 
following  inside  dimensions:  length  20^ 
inches,  width  16  inches,  depth  22  inches. 
The  inside  corner  posts,  if  used,  are  not 
to  be  larger  than  il/2  inches  square. 

When  either  commodity  is  to  be  sold 
in  standard  or  non-standard  containers,  the 
contents  are  to  be  plainly  marked  on  the 
container  or  on  a  label  attached  to  it, 
( Continued  on  page  13) 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


During  1925  more  Universal  Milk¬ 
ing  Machines  were  bought  by 
dairymen  and  farmers  than  during 
any  other  year  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  industry. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  Un¬ 
iversal’s  popularity: 

Its  special  mechanical  features: 
The  perfect  teat  cup. 

Sanitary  check  valve. 

Conical  Inflation, 

Alternating  Action. 

The  Universal  produces  clean 
milk.  Grade  A  and  Certified;  re¬ 
duces  labor  costs  from  1/3  to  1/2, 
and  renders  years  of  constant  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  the  record  of  more 
than  30,000  now  in  use. 

These  are  reasons  why  it  will  pay 
you,  also,  to  use  a  Universal 
Natural  Milker. 

Mail  th-e  coupon 
for  illustrated 
catalog  which 
tells  the  complete 
story,  including 
written  testimony 
of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  regarding 
their  success  with 
Universal  Milk¬ 
ers. 


THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINE  CO 
Dept.  A  A  Waukesha,  Wis. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co., 
Dept.  AA,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  milk  .  cows.  Tell  me  more 

about  your  milking  outfit. 

Name  . 

Address  . . 


Dip  your  sheep  for  scab, 
ticks,  foot-rot  and  mag¬ 
gots  in  a  solution  of 


DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 

Provide  a  wallow  for 

your  hogs.  To  every  25 
gallons  of  water,  add 
about  a  quart  of  Dr.  Hess 
Dip.  Your  hogs  will  do 
the  rest.  Good  night  lice 
and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can 
about  the  cow  barn, 
poultry-house,  pig-pens, 
sinks,  closets,  cesspools, 
wherever  there  : :  filth  or 
a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
.mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Sheep — The  Pioneers 

Small  Flock  Serves  Best  in  the  East 

'HE  gradual  shift-  •  By  MARK  J.  SMITH  the  early  day  trade  to 

ing  of  the  bulk  Merino  sheep  with 


of  the  country’s  sheep  industry  from  the 
East  to  the  West  is  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  evolution  of  the  industry  and 
of  the  development  of  the  country.  Sheep 
are  one  of  the  forerunners  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  follow  the  frontiers,  and 
when  filling  that  role,  wool  is  the  chief 
consideration;  its  light  weight  for  its 
value  making  it  posisble  to  transport  ft. 

But  New  York  Staters  have  more 
than  a  casual  and  general  interest  in 
this  subject  because  of  the  large  part 
played  by  New  York  men  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  National  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Association.  When  we  drive  down 
the  main  business  street  of  Cortland, 
New  York,  we  see  on  our  left,  a  large 
old-fashioned  house  surrounded  by  a 
large  yard — a  distinctive  old  residence  in 
the  heart  of  a  business  district,  a  sight 
that  elicits  our  interest — across  the  street 
we  seean  old  brick  building  surmounted 
by  large  gold  letters — The  Randall  Bank. 
The  Randall  family  was  prominent 
Bank.  The  Randall  family  as  rominent 
in  sheep  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Wool  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Henry  Randall  wrote  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  on  sheep  husbandry  and  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Growers  Association  in 
1865. 

Some  Old  New  York  Sheepmen 

An  old  gentleman,  Dr.  S.  B.  Allen, 
who  lives  in  Burdett,  New  York,  when 
a  small  boy,  sat  on  Henry  Randall’s 
lap  and  listened  to  him  talk  sheep.  He 
recalls  helping  Mr.  Randall  to  crate  a 
Merino  ram  under  one  year  old  shipped 
to  Australia  for  which  Mr.  Randall  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000.00.  Mr.  Randall  was 
President  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1876  or  77. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  men  of  large 
caliber  and  of  affairs  who  identified  with 
the  sheep  industry,  when  the  East  play¬ 
ed  a  more  important  part  in  it,  was  the 
late  W.  G.  Markham  of  Avon,  New 
York,  who  w7as  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  total  of  fourteen  years  in 
two  different  periods.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  spend  in  company  with  Earl 
Flansburg,  a  few  very  pleasant  and  in¬ 
structive  hours  in  Mr.  Markham’s 
home.  Mr.  Markham  was  identified  with 


Australia  and  South  Africa.  He  im¬ 
ported  the  first  Von  Homeyer  Ram 
boiullets  to  this  country. 

The  reinstatement  of  sheep  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  East  has  had  its  advocates 
time  and  again — usually  they  have  been 
men  who  knew  little  of  the  physical 
needs  of  sheep  during  the  period  of 
year  from  November  first  to  May  fif¬ 
teenth.  Coincidental  with  the  summer 
grazing  of  sheep  provision  for  the  win¬ 
ter  feeding  of  those  sheep  must  be  made. 

East  Still  Has  Sheep  Country 

Occasionally  a  man  has  been  willing 
to  backdiis  vision  of  running  a  big  band 
of  sheep  under  range  conditions  on  the 
idle  lands  of  New  York  with  his  money 
and  effort.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  I  saw  a  most  impressive  sight  in 
Central  New  York;  twenty-four  hun¬ 
dred  western  breeding  ewes  in  one  band 
coming  up  over  the  brow  of  a  hill — • 
these  ewes  had  excellent  range  as  I  re¬ 
call  it  about  1600  acres  had  been  leased. 
A  part  of  the  West  had  been  shifted  to 
New  York;  Western  sheepmen,  sheep 
herder,  dog  and  a  little  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Good  rams  were  bought  and  a 
wintering  headquarter  established.  A 
year  ago  last  fall  while  in  that  section 
I  inquired  regarding  the  outcome  of  the 
business  and  I  was  told  that  the  project 
had  been  abandoned. 

There  are  regions  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  Southeastern  Ohio 
where  large  flocks  are  kept  on  perma¬ 
nent  bluegrass  pastures  under  practical¬ 
ly  range  conditions — with  a  modicum  of 
winter  feeding  and  housing;  some  sheep 
attaining  the  age  of  two  or  three  years 
without  ever  being  in  a  barn  or  shed. 
The  region  is  the  home  of  the  Black- 
Top  Merino. 

In  most  sections  of  the  East  the 
sheep  serves  its  purpose  best  when  kept 
in  small  flocks  and  this  is  the  case  on 
the  British  Isle  only  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  on  many  farms.  Economic  laivs 
determine  such  things  and  it  pays  those 
of  us  who  are  young  with  families  to 
maintain,  develop  and  who,  as  Dwight 
Lincoln  of  Ohio  says,  “wish  to  eat 
regularly”  to  look  about  us  and  observe 
the  practices  of  the  older  men  who  have 
survived  and  succeeded  in  their  localities. 


The  World’s  Largest  Horse 


YVTHAT  is  believed  to  be  the  world’s 
largest  horse  is  owned  by  Geo.  M. 
Pouton  of  Cumings  county,  Nebraska. 

The  horse  named  Lubber  is  a  bay  geld¬ 
ing  standing  21  hands  high  and  weighs 
3000  pounds.  He  is  not  only  large  but 


is  in  almost  perfect  proportions,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  horse  and  as  active  as  a  polo  pony. 
He  was  raised  by  Geo.  W.  Mellor  of  Holt 
county,  Nebraska,  but  sold  by  this  owner 
before  he  was  three  years  old  at  which 
time  he  weighed  but  about  1800  pounds. 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World' 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.  -  -  .  .  ft  n  j 

Herd  Sires:  J 

SAUGERTIES  LADDIES  ULTRA  86792.  His  Eire  l« 

Ultra  May  King  27600  A.  R.  Dam  is  an  A.  B. 
daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE  20431  A.  R. 

T.  R.  ULTRA  LADDIE  91391.  His  sire  is  FL0RHAM 
LADDIE  20431  A.  R.  and  his  dam  is  a  620-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600  A.  R. 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  aga 
sired  by  these  bulls.  Out  of  cows  with  good  A.  B.  records, 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Herd 
Accredited. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six-months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  an*  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  0RMSBY  SENSATION. 
274343,  0RMSBY  K0RNDYKE  LAD  POSCH  308940  and 
ORMSBY  K0RNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right,. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  saAe  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  -  -  .  New  York 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein— 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  Y«rk 


Tooted  Grade  Guernsey 
IC&ieu  &  Holstein  Cows, 

Fresh  and  Springers,  Selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  re¬ 
test.  Young  Bulls  on  hand. 

DR.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bar  None  Clay  Duchess,  by  Bar  Non© 
Waterloo,  by  Waterloo  Clay,  by  Cyrus  Clay, 
produced  13,590  lbs.  milk  as  jr.  3  yr.  old. 
She  is  dam  of  Bar  None  Clay  Duke,  jr. 
champion  N  Y.  State  Fair,  Brockton,  and 
International.  Heifers  and  bulls  equally  as 
good  as  above  at  reasonable  prices. 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  farm 

BAR-NONE  RANCH, 

MAURICE  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLW00D  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  • 
number  are  from  A.  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 
Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  ....  New  York 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF 

We  offer  a  nice  roan  calf  born  Jan.  6,  1926.  A  fine 
straight,  growthy  calf  of  best  milking  breeding.  Dam  is  a 
Record  of  Merit  cow  and  sire  out  of  a  10,000  pound 
dam.  Particulars  sent  on  request.  First  check  for  $100.00 
tiikcs  him 

FLINTST0NE  FARM  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  CANDE,  MGR. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  one-fourth  of 
cost.  100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 

Wire  or  tele-phone  at  tny  expense 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


His  mother  was  part  Clyde,  her  sire 
being  a  Belgian.  Her  greatest  weight  was 
1500.  His  mothers  mother  was  of  bronco 
stock  weighing  xi  50.  The  sire  of  this 
great  horse  was  a  Percheron  weighing 
1800  pounds.  Lubber  was  foaled  April 
20,  1919. 

The  photo  shows  the  great  size  com¬ 
pared  with  an  ordinary  man. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  account 
for  his  abnormal  size  only  that  he  just 
continued  to  grow. 
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The  Chicago  Milk  Situation 

Authorities  Enforcing  TB  Test  Ordinance 


S  a  public  health  gy  GLENN 
safeguard  and  as 
a  means  for  enhancing  the  profit¬ 
ableness  of  dairy  farming,  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  can  do  more  good  in  one  month 
than  is  possible  in  a  lfe  time  any  other 
way.  At  least  that  has  proved  to  be  the 
case  in  the  Chicago  dairy  district  where 
all  efforts  for  many  years  to  procure 
safe  milk  for  city  consumption  have  fail¬ 
ed.  However,  since  April  1st  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  milk  from  tubercular  cows  into 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  been  forbidden 
by  city  ordinance.  As  a  result,  consum¬ 
ers  in  that  city  are  now  receiving  milk 
that  is  of  higher  quality  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Moreover,  coming  from  healthy 
cows,  it  is  safe.  An  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  consumption  is  also  re¬ 
ported. 

“We  had  looked  for  a  lot  of  trouble 
from  farmers  who  would  fail  to  comply 
with  the  ordinance*  requirements.  In 
fact,  our  inspectors  were  instructed  to 
find  20  or  25  violators  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  April  1st  to  use 
as  examples  to  show  that  the  health 
department  meant  business.  After  a 
three  weeks’  search  among  some  30,000 
dairymen  and  milk  distributing  plants, 
the  first  violator  has  yet  to  be  found”, 
declared  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  Chi¬ 
cago  health  commissioner. 

Little  Opposition  to  Ordinance 

In  view  of  the  intense  bitter  feeling 
that  seemed  to  prevail  among  many  pro¬ 
ducers  in  many  sections  before  April  1st, 
the  peaceful  status  of  things  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  a  distinct  surprise  to  many 
who  have  followed  the  situation  closely 
the  past  few  months.  One  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cite  Dr.  Bundesen  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  violating  a  state  in¬ 
junction,  without  avail. 

Not  only  is  Chicago’s  milk  of  higher 
quality  now  than  ever  before,  but  the 
available  supply  is  more  than  adequate 
for  the  city’s  needs.  Numerous  offers 
from  dairy  companies  and  individual 
dairymen  in  neighboring  states  with 
milk  from  fully  accredited  herds  have 
had  to  be  refused  and  many  dealers  in 
Chicago  have  been  required  to  shut  off 
some  of  their  sources  of  supply  owing 
to  increased  production. 

The  only  outlet  non-tested  dairy  farms 
have  for  their  product  in  Chicago  is  in 
the  sale  of  cream  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  system  of  identification 
employed  by  the  city  health  department 
makes  it  readily  possible  for  inspectors 
to  distinguish  good  mjlk  and  cream  from 
bad.  No  mixed  shipments  are  per¬ 
mitted. 

Dairymen  Must  Furnish  Certificate 
of  Test 

The  thorough  methods  used  by  Dr. 
Bundesen’s  department  leave  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  violating  the  new  milk 
ordinance.  Every  dairyman  is  required 
to  furnish  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
state  veterinarian  to  show  that  all  the 
cows  in  his  herd  are  tuberculosis  free. 
A  record  is  also  made  of  the  amount  of 
each  shipment  of  milk.  With  these  rec¬ 
ords  on  file,  with  frequent  inspections 
and  a  close  check  on  every  shipment,  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  any  farmer 
or  dealer  to  violate  the  ordinance  unde¬ 
tected. 

Evidence  of  the  success  the  health 
department  is  meeting  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  milk  ordinance  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  following  statement  issued 
by  a  committee  of  Chicago  physicians 
and  business  men  which  made  a  study 
of  the  situation: 

“Reports  have  been  given  consid¬ 
erable  publicity-  recently  to  the  effect 
that  a  large  quantity  of  ‘bootleg’  milk 
is  being  brought  into  the  city  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  Chicago’s  new  pure  milk 
ordinance. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sit- 


G.  HAYES  uation,  find  that 
such  reports  are  en¬ 
tirely  without  foundation. 

“So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  there  is  no  milk  entering 
the  city  which  does  not  come  from 
cows,  certified  as  free  from  disease, 
and  .which  has  not  been  properly  in¬ 
spected  by  officials  of  the  health  de¬ 
partment. 

“Dr.  Bundesen,  we  believe,  has  the 
situation  well  under  control  and  there 
is  no  need  for  misgivings  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicago  that  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  are  not  being  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  enforced. 

“(‘Signed)  Frank  Billings,  M.  D.; 
Asa  S.  Bacon,  President, 
American  Hospital  Ass’n.;  D. 
F.  Kelly,  President,  The 
Fair;  Issac  A.  Abt,  M.  D., 
Specialist  in  Children’s  Dis¬ 
eases;  Ludwig  Hektoen,  M.D., 
Plead,  McCormick  Memorial 
Institute;  Dr.  Morris  Fish- 
bein,  Editor,  Americal  Medical 
Journal.” 

The  situation  among  dairy  farmers 
in  the  Chicago  milk  zone  is  unfortunate. 
Many  failed  to  take  steps  to  clean  up 
their  herds  when  informed  last  year  that 
they  would  lose  their  market  in  Chicago 
unless  they  did.  Now  that  they  are 
convinced  that  their  market  is  lost,  they 
are  clamoring  to  have  their  herds  tested. 
However,  no  state  and  federal  funds 
for  increasing  the  scope  of  this  work 
are  now  available.  The  federal  appio- 
priation  for  indemnifying  farmers  on 
reactors  has  been  exhausted  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  state  of  Illinois 
then  closed  the  doors  of  its  treasury  to 
farmers  who  had  not  yet  tested  their 
herds,  although  a  considerable  part  of 
the  original  indemnity  appropriation  yet 
remains  intact.  The  only  indemnities 
being  paid  in  Illinois  are  those  on  react¬ 
ors  resulting  from  retests. 

Wisconsin  Appropriates  Money  for 
Testing 

Indemnity  funds  in  Wisconsin  also 
became  exhausted  recently,  but  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  met  promptly  in  that  state 
by  an  additional  appropriation  of  $450,- 
000  to  carry  on  the  work  so  that  Wis¬ 
consin  dairymen  in  the  Chicago  milk 
zone  would  not  suffer.  No  such  emer¬ 
gency  action  has  been  forthcoming  in 
Illinois,  where  over  half  of  the  dairy 
herds  which  supply  Chicago  with  milk 
remain  untested. 

The  only  opportunity  that  is  left  for 
Illinois  milk  producers,  who  have  not 
yet  tested  their  cows,  is  to  have  their 
herds  tested  and  waive  indemnity.  This 
is  now'  being  done  on  a  number  of 
farms.  That  this  is  unfair  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  -wants  to  produce  clean  milk 
is  apparent  on  the  face.  The  state, 
however,  has  voiced  its  disapproval  of 
such  action,  and  a  definite  order  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  -week  from  Springfield  to 
stop  all  testing,  even  where  producers 
are  willing  to  waive  indemnity.  The 
Illinois  situation  is  critical. 


A  New  Brown  Swiss  Record 

NNIS  of  Walhalla,  a  Brown  Swiss 
cow  owned  by  J.  F.  Zoller  of  Wal¬ 
halla  Farms,  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,— recently  completed  a  test,  produc¬ 
ing  14,263  pounds  of  milk  and  597.72 
pounds  of  fat  in  ten  months. 

This  is  a  world’s  record  for  a  5  year 
old  Brown  Swiss  cow  in  Class  B  as 
designated  by  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders  Association. 

Several  other  cows  in  the  herd  have 
made  fine  records.  Ola’s  daughter  No. 
7698  produced  20,147.1  pounds  of  milk 
and  754.41  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 
Millicent  of  Walhalla  No.  11x78  has  sec- 
qnd  place  among  five  year  old  in  the 
yearly  test  by  a  record  of  19,675.4  pounds 
of  milk  and  813.92  pounds  of  fat. 
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De  Laval  Milker  Users 
from  47  States  Say 


RECENTLY  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  De  Laval 
Milker  Users  selected  at  random  and  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Replies  were  received  from  1160, 
from  every  state  except  one.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
questions  and  answers : 

Q.  Have  you  increased  your  milk  production  compared  with, 
hand  milking? 

A.  S®-3%  say  the  De  Laval  does  increase  their  production 
over  hand  milking. 

29.6%  say  it  does  about  the  same. 
lO.&%  say  they  do  not  know. 

More  than  98%  say  they  produce  as  much  as  or  more 
milk  with  the  De  Laval  than  they  do  with  hand  milking. 

Q.  How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows? 

A.  98.5%  answer  favorably. 

Q.  What  saving  of  time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker? 

A.  34- save  2.1  hours  per  day. 

25.7%  save  entire  time  of  one  man. 

144%  save  50%  in  time  and  labor  o£  milking. 

9.1%  save  entire  time  o£  two  men. 

1.2%  save  entire  time  of  three  men. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  show  that  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  made  good  in  a  remarkable  way.  Already  more 
than  half  a  million  cows  are  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers 
and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  Write  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office  for  complete  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK'  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


Raise  The  Average  Production  of  Your  Herd? 

In  1925  ALL  mature  pure  bred  Jerseys  tested  for  365  days  averaged 
604  lbs.  of  butter-fat  and  11,400  lbs.  of  milk.  The  average  fat  test  of  the 
milk  was  5.39% ! 

If  your  herd  is  not  producing  profitably  write  for 
INFORMATION  ON  JERSEYS 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  WEST  23d  ST.,  DEPT.  E.  NEW  YORK 


Grange 
Silos 

Before  buying 
ANY  silo,  be 
sure  to  get  OUR 
new  1926  Cata¬ 
log. 

Prices  and  Terms 
on  request 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Making  and 
Marketing  Milk 

DAIRY  FARMING 

By  C.  H.  Eckles  and  G.  F.  Warren 

A  complete  manual  on  dairy  farming, 
written  especially  for  the  use  of  stud¬ 
ents.  It  will  prove  highly  useful  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  wish  a  better  understanding  ot 
the  principles  involved  in  the  successful 
operation  of  dairy  farms. 

Postpaid  $1.60 — Order  direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Cheapest  per  ton  capacity 


The  extension  roof  makes  this  possible.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  Globe  Silos.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  materials,  spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  matching  of  walls, 
double  splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Lasts  over  a  generation.  In¬ 
creases  value  of  farm.  Most  durable,  profitable  and  con¬ 
venient  silo  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
price-list:  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO.  Box  F,  Unadilla,  New  York 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


THE  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
•f  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 


V) 

C 

V 

|S 

C 

~n  S 

D-J 


"O  <D 

P 

$=  -a 
a>  o 
.c  t- 
t/>CL 


=  T 
o  o 
ZO 


1 

Fluid  Milk  . 

.$2.80 

$2.85 

$2.70 

l 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

« 

2.00 

2.30 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

.  1.83 

2  B 

ice  Cream  . 

.  2.15 

2  C 

Soft  Cheese  . 

S 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

, 

1.90 

3  A 

Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

3  B 

Milk  Powder  ... 

.  2.00 

1.95 

3  C 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

.  2.00 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese 

. . Based  on 

New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  1L0  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 


BUTTER  GAINS  A  CENT 

CREAMERY  April  27 

SALTED  April  27  April  20  1925 

HIGHER 

than  extra  .  .40  -401/2  38%-39%  46%-47 

Extra  (92  sc)  -39%  38%-38%  46  - 

84-91  score  .  .37  -39  35  -38  40%-45% 

Lower  G’d's  35%-36%  34  -34%  37%-40 

The  butter  market  has  improved 
materially  since  our  last  report.  Opera¬ 
tors^  seem  to  have  more  confidence  in, 
the  situation  and  the  tone  of  firmness 
has  replaced  the  very  loose  condition 
that  existed  a  few  weeks  ago.  However, 
receivers  have  been  following  a  free  sell¬ 
ing  policy  and  have  not  been  prone  to 
boost  the  market  higher  when  things 
began  to  look  brighter  due  to  their  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  the  market  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Accumulations  and  the  slug¬ 
gish  market  are  dangerous  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  especially  when  supplies  are 
as  heavy  as  they  apparently  are  at  the 
present  time. 


WALL  PAPER  f 

’  At  Factory  Prices  • 

Offering  you  worthwhile  substan¬ 
tial  savings  on  finest  quality  Wall 
Paper.  Latest  patterns,  designs 
and  colorings.  Prices  will  amaze 


you ! 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

BOOK  showing  paper  and  bor¬ 
ders  with  full  in¬ 
structions  for  meas¬ 


uring,  hanging,  etc. 

SMORTON 

|  WallPaperCo. 
1  Dept.  A.  Utica,  N.Y. 


50  0>2< 


Hennery  White  or  Brown.  May  we  send  you 
shipping  tags  and  pamphlet  showing  how  to 
net  most  for  your  goods? 

References:  Bank -of  America,  at  265  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

U.  L.  MEL0NEY,  Inc-,  172  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  GO., 
Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  BorHffi 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


On  the  26th  the  market  had  reached 
such  a  firm  position  that  there  was  some 
talk  of  shoving  prices  beyond  3 9)4c  for 
extras.  However,  on  the  27th  advices 
indicated  heavier  supplies  coming  for¬ 
ward  which  resulted  in  free  offering  of 
stock  at  existing  prices.  Statistically 
the  market  is  improving  for  there  has 
been  some  cutting  into  warehouse  hold¬ 
ings  and  street  stocks  are  not  as  bur¬ 
densome.  On  the  27th  there  was  a 
slight  loss  in  the  firmness  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Stocks  were  being  offered  freely 
and  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  anticipate  future  needs, 
while  speculators  were  almost  entirely 
absent.  Buying  was  more  or  less  for 
current  trade  requirements.  The  butter 
market  is  still  a  sensitive  affair  and  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  any  turn  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

FRESH  CHEESE  EASIER 


STATE  April  27 

FLATS  April  27  April  20  1925 

Fresh  fancy  _  -20  20-20'/2  20%-21% 

Fresh  av’ge  . 19-  19-19%  20  - 

Held  fancy  . 26-28  26-28  26  -26% 

Held  av’ge  . 25-26  25-26  25  -25% 


As  was  anticipated  in  these  columns 
last  week,  the  cheese  market  continued 
slightly  easier  with  fractional  lower 
prices  on  fresh  make.  Held  cheese  still 
holds  the  same  position  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  price  although  white  cheese 
does  not  enjoy  the  firmness  that  is 
characteristic  of  colored  marks.  The 
unseasonable  weather  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  lower  consumption  of  market 
milk.  Consequently  more  cheese  is 
being  made  up  state  than  a  year  ago. 
At  the  existing  market  trade  seems  to 
be  quite,  fair,  although  average  goods 
are  not  experiencing  very  active  de¬ 
mand. 


EGGS  HOLDING  UP 


NEARBY 

■Apri 

27 

WHITE 

April  27 

April  20 

1925 

Selected  Extras 

. . .37-38 

37-38 

36 

-37 

Av’ge  Extras  . 

. . .36- 

35-36 

34 

-35 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

.. .34-35 

33-34 

32i 

2-33 

Firsts  . 

31-32 

-32 

Gathered  . 

31-34 

30 

-33 

Pullets  . 

■31- 

- - 

— 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. . .35-38 

35-36 

33% -35 

The  egg  market  maintaihs  about  the 
same  position  it  held  last  week,  in  fact 
on  the  27th  the  average  run  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  bringing  fractionally  more 
than  they  were  the  previous  week  and 
brown  eggs  were  selling  fully  on  par 
with  white  marks.  Receipts  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  still  relatively  high 
and  this  fact  has  reacted  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  nearby  receipts. 

Country  prices  still  seem  to  be  slight¬ 
ly  above  par  with  New  York  City. 
Western  producing  sections  are  sending 
on  eggs  that  are  going  into  storage  on 
the  accounts  of  first  hand  receivers  due 
to  the  fact  that  existing  markets  are  be¬ 
low  par  with  shipping  points  in  south¬ 
ern  and  western  areas.  Speculators 
seem  to  be  reluctant  to  take  hold  active¬ 
ly.  Last  year’s  experience  apparently 
has  scared  a  lot  of  them.,  Unless  active 
buying  begins  soon  it  looks  as  though 
some  are  going  to  be  short  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  it  will  not  be  many 
weeks  before  the  flush  of  the  season 
will  be  over. 

The  weather  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  egg  market  this  year.  Earfy  in 
April  confidential  trade  advices  from 
producing  sections  indicated  that  we 
were  in  for  heavy  supplies,  more  than 
the  market  actually  required.  However, 
the  sudden  change  in  weather  conditions 
had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  hens  and  production  was  cut 
short  to  the  extent  that  the  market  not 
only  assumed  a  very  firm  position  but 
actually  advanced.  In  addition  to  this, 
receipts  from  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been 
short  and  this  has  helped  the  nearby 
market  materially.  If  the  turn  and  the 
present  market  are  any  indication,  it 
looks  like  a  good  egg  market  next  fall 
and  winter.  Statistically  the  market  is 
undoubtedly  better  off  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  On  April  23rd  there  were 
approximately  1,300,000  cases  in  the 
public  warehouses  of  the  10  main  cities 
in  contrast  to  approximately  1,900,000 
cases  in  the  same  cities  at  the  same  time 
in  1925.  If  there  is  no  change  in  the 
weather  and  no  material  increase  in 
the  lay  in  the  near  future,  it  may  mean 
that  we  will  see  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  market  on  the  strength  of  the 


warehouse  reports.  Unquestionably  the 
May  1  report  of  cold  storage  holdings 
will  have  a  very  decided  effect  on  the 
market. 

LIGHT  FOWLS  SELL  WELL 


FOWLS  April  27 

April  27  April  20  1925 

Colored  . 32-36  -36  28-23 

Leghorns  . 32-35  -35  27-30 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 45-55  -50  55-60 

Leghorns  . 30-45  -45  45-55 


The  live  poultry  market  has  changed 
only  slightly  since  our  last  report. 
Prices  are  '  not  quite  as  high  as  they 
were.  Consumptive  demand  however, 
has  not  changed.  There  is  practically 
no  inquiry  for  heavy  fowls,  practically 
all  of  the  demand  being  for  light  fancy 
stock.  Light  fowls  are  scarce.  Any 
stock  that  would  qualify  as  such  and  of 
good  quality  has  been  meeting  a  firm 
market.  There  are  plenty  of  heavy 
fowls  to  be  had  but  there  is  no  active 
demand  for  these  marks  and  they  are 
selling  at  a  discount  of  3  to  4c  below 
light  stock. 

The  broiler  market  has  experienced 
some  ups  and  downs  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  poor 
quality  stock  arriving,  scabby  backs, 
and  featherless  birds.  Poor  appearances 
mean  a  lot  and  naturally  prices  have 
had  to  be  shaded  to  effect  satisfactory 
distribution  into  moving  channels.  How¬ 
ever,  by  April  27th  the  market  had  so 
improved  that  prices  were  again  back 
to  55c  on  Plymouth  Rocks  with  here 
and  there  a  premium  being  paid  on  real 
choice  marks.  Leghorns  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  over  a  wide  range  due  to  a  wide 
variation  and  quality,  some  stock  mov¬ 
ing  with  difficulty  at  30  to  35c. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  19-20,  is  the 
next  Jewish  holiday  to  point  to.  The 
best  market  days  will  be  May  14  and  17. 
Pk  1  to  have  your  shipments  arrive  on 
either  of  these  days.  May  15  arrivals 
may  have  to  be  carried  over. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

Apr.  27  Apr.  20 

Last 

Year 

{At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

1.651/2 

1 . 49 1/2 

Corn  . 

. .  .  .72' 2 

■  77% 

1.06'% 

Oats  . 

...  .41i/8 

.42% 

•40% 

CASH  GRAINS 

{At  Neiv  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.93?*8 

1.95% 

1.89% 

Corn  No.  2  Yet.  . 

.  ..  .885/4 

.90% 

1.27% 

Oats  No.  2  . 

. . .  .53 

.54 

.53% 

FEEDS 

April  25 

Apr.  24  Apr.  17 

1925 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Grd  Oats  . 

.  .31.00 

31.00 

36.50 

Sp’g  Bxan  . 

..31.00 

30.00 

30.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

.  .33.00 

32.00 

31.50 

Stand'd  Mids  .... 

.  .30.50 

30.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  .... 

.  .35.00 

36.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .32.00 

32.00 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .35.00 

35.00 

43.00 

Wh.  Hominy  .... 

.  .30.50 

31.00 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.  .30.50 

31.00 

42.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

32.00 

45.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .36.25 

36.25 

38.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

46.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .36.00 

36.00 

41.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .38.00 

38.00 

44.50 

45%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . 

.  .40.00 

40.00 

46.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meai  . 

50.00 

41.00 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

Old  potatoes  have  continued  to  sag 
slowly  since  our  Hast  report  due  to 
abundant  supplies  of  these  old  stocks 
and  also  due  to  increased  supplies  of 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose.  On  April  27th 
States  in  150-pound  sacks  were  bringing 
anywhere  from  $7  to  $7.75  with  Maines 
selling  generally  about  50c  higher  and 
Long  Islands  generally  a  dollar  above 
the  Maines.  The  old  potato  deal  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  out¬ 
standing  development  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report  was  the  slump 
in  the  price  of  No.  1  Florida  stock,  the 
fancy  receipts  selling  on  the  27th  at 
from  $9  to  $10.50,  generally  about  $3  be¬ 
low  the  market  a  week  previous.  Natur¬ 
ally  these  heavier  supplies  at  lower 
prices  which  are  now  on  par  with 
Maines  are  meeting  a  larger  and  steadily 
widening  market.  As  the  price  of  these 
new  goods  come  down  they  steadily  re¬ 
place  old  stock  although  of  course  they 
will  not  completely  dominate  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  while  at  least.  Reports  state 
that  the  old  potato  deal  up  state  New 
York  is  above  par  with  New  York  City. 
Several  up-state  cities  have  been  paying 
much  better  prices  than  New  York  City. 

BEANS  CONTINUE  EASIER 

There  is  no  change  in  the  bean  market 
and  as  a  whole  the  situation  is  very  dull, 
weak  and  prices  are  trending  easier. 
Marrows  have  come  down  a  quarter 


since  our  last  report,  now  selling  from 
$6.75  for  common  to  $7.75  for  choice 
marks.  Other  varieties  have  maintained 
their  same  positions,  peas  $4.50  to  $5, 
white  kidneys  $6.25  to  $7.25,  red  kidneys 
$8  to  $8.50. 

HAY  MARKET  FIRM 

The  hay  market  has  been  quite  firm 
of  late.  Supplies  are  short,  especially 
those  of  the  better  grades.  The  demand 
has  been  very  good.  There  has  been  a 
noticeable  reduction  in.  the  receipts  of 
Canadian  hay  of  late.  Those  who  ship¬ 
ped  hay  that  arrived  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  April  should  have  experienced 
very  satisfactory  returns. 

Reports  from  up-state  say  that  roads 
have  been  far  too  difficult  for  hauling 
conditions.  From  a  survey  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  early 
in  May  we  may  see  heavier  receipts  al¬ 
though  the  market  seems  to  hold  pretty 
good  promise  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Receivers  generally  advise  shippers  to 
communicate  with  them  before  they 
ship  for  from  now  on  it  is  going  to  be 
an  up  and  down  market  depending  on 
the  way  hay  is  being  shipped  in. 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  slightly  lower 
since  our  last  report,  $14  representing 
the  top  of  the  market  which  has  been 
extreme  of  late.  Most  of  the  business 
has  been  ranging  from  $9.50  for  com¬ 
mon  stock  to  $13.50  for  primes. 

Live  hogs  have  been  meeting  a  good 
demand  and  a  steady  market  with  prices 
averaging  from  $14  to  $14.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  Yorkers  weighing  up  to  150 
pounds.  Stock  over  that  weight  varies 
from  $12.50  for  the  heaviest  marks  to 
$13.75. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  quite 
plentiful  of  late  and  with  nothing  more 
than  moderate  trade  the  situation  stands 
just  about  steady.  A  few  real  choice 
marks  have  been  bringing  as  much  as 
18c  but  this  is  more  or  less  high,  most 
of  the  fancy  stock  selling  a  cent  lower. 
By  far  the  majority  of  the  arrivals  have 
been  bringing  from  12  to  16c. 

Hot  house  lambs  have  been  very  plen¬ 
tiful  of  late  and  only  real  choice  marks 
brought  as  much  as  $12.  Most  of  the 
fancy  stock  sold  from  $9  to  $10  with  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  $7  to  $9. 


The  Rules  for  the  Man  Who 
Ships  Farm  Produce 

1.  Make  commission  shipments  to  none 
but  licensed  commission  merchants. 

2.  It  is  always  well  to  communicate 
with  the  man  you  ship  to,  to  find 
what  he  wants  and  when  he  wants 
it. 

3.  Avoid  Saturday,  holiday  or  Sunday- 
arrival  shipments. 

4.  Ship  only  good  produce,  well  sack¬ 
ed,  wrapped,  boxed  or  crated;  plain¬ 
ly  marked  with  names  and  addresses 
of  Consignor  and  Consignee;  pro¬ 
perly  cooled  and  iced  if  necessary. 

5.  Promptly  advise  Consignee  of  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  produce  ship¬ 
ped,  time  of  shipment,  by  what 
route,  and  probable  time  or  arrival. 

6.  Mark  all  commission  shipments 
“TO  BE  SOLD  ON  COMMIS¬ 
SION.” 

7.  Report  to  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  53 
Park  Place,  New  York  City,  any 
dispute  or  delay  in  settlement  for 
produce  shipped  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission. 

8.  Write  American  Agriculturist  or 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
at  Albany,  or  53  Park  Place,  New 
York  City,  for  printed  list  of  licens¬ 
ed  commission  merchants. 

9.  Keep  record  of  shipments;  also 
copies  of  letters  sent  and  all  letters 
and  statements  received  from  the 
commission  merchant. 

10.  Deposit  immediately  all  checks  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  for  produce. — 
A.  E.  Albrecht. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  8,  1926 

A  Statement  from  Health  Commissioner  Harris 

Head  oi  New  York  City  Board  ot  Health  Talks  on  Present  Milk  Situation 


Editors’  Note:  Every  dairyman  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  is  much  concerned 
i  over  the  great  scandal  that  has  arisen 
from  the  tremendous  milk  graft  that  has 
been  going  on  in  New  York  City  for  at 
least  two  years.  Dairymen  are  wondering 
just  what  is  actually  being  done  to  stop 
this  and  what  changes,  if  any,  the  new 
city  health  administration  proposes  to 
make  in  regulations  governing  the  produc¬ 
ing  of  milk  for  the  city  market.  In  order 
to  get  the  facts  first  hand,  we  asked  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris  for  a  brief  statement  on 
the  present  situation.  Dr.  Harris’  state¬ 
ment  follows : 

*  *  * 

I  'T'HE  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
1  has  been  working  to  clean  up  the 
unfortunate  situation  whereby  milk  con- 
|  sunied  in  New  York  City  has  been  adulter¬ 
ated.  Some  of  the  things  we  have  done 
are : 

1.  An  order  was  issued  on  January  16, 
1926,  shutting  out  western  milk  and  cream. 

2.  A  number  of  men  in  the  Department 
of  Health  who  have  been  involved  have 
been  dismissed  and  some  have  resigned 
under  fire. 

3.  Decision  has  been  made  to  bar  fluid 
skim  milk  from  New  York  city  or  to 
regulate  it  so  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  using  it  for  adulterating  whole  milk. 

,  4 ■  We  have  cooperated  with  the  Dis¬ 

trict  Attorneys  of  the  various  counties  and 
officials  in  Jersey  City,  giving  them  all 
evidence  in  our  possession. 

5.  We  are  investigating  the  court  rec¬ 
ords  of  milk  dealers  in  New  York  City, 
and  intend  to  revoke  some  permits  to  sell 
milk  and  milk  products. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  standard  of  3%  butter  fat. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  protection  to  all 
concerned,  it  has  been  used  as  an  excuse 
for  adulteration  or  standardization.  This 
has  been  done  deliberately  by  adding  skim 
milk  to  whole  milk  and  incidently  blend¬ 
ing  by  mixing  milk  from  different  breeds 
of  cows  giving  milk  of  different  butter 
fat  content. 

So  far  as  western  milk  and  cream  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  feel  that  it  would  seriously  handi¬ 
cap  our  inspection  force  to  inspect  these 
dairies.  Failure  of  Eastern  dairymen  to 
hold  the  New  York  City  markets  will  be 
due  to  them  or  to  the  various  milk  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  plenty  of  milk  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  to  supply  the  city 
and  yet  it  is  not  always  available.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  survey  made,  not  by 
milk  companies,  but  by  some  disinterested 
party  to  determine  the  available  supply  of 
milk,  what  part  of  the  supply  is  under 
Board  of  Health  regulations,  what  part  has 
not  been  inspected  and  what  part  has  been 
inspected  but  rejected. 

i’he  adulteration  of  milk  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  New  York  City.  There  has  been 
no  irregularities  in  inspection  of  eastern 
dairies.  The  Special  Service  Division  o ' 
Ihe  former  Commissioner  of  Health  made 
some  inspections  of  western  sources  of 
mdk  but  there  is  no  record  on  file  in  the 
Health  Department  to  show  that  they 
actually  ever  met  the  Board  of  Health 
requirements. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  sale  of  dipped  milk 
m  grocery  stores  and  restaurants  because 
bt  exposure  of  milk  to  contamination  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  adulterated. 

1  do  not  believe  that  bottling  all  milk 
Would  decrease  consumption.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  farmers  have  been 
Paid  too  low  a  price  and  apparently  there 
has  been  too  much  spread  between  the  price 
paid  by  the  producer  and  the  price  charged 
me  consumer.  The  fact  that  milk  dealers 
have  been  able  to  pay  so  much  graft  and 
Extortion  money  would  bear  out  this 
statement. 


Clougher  who  was  Secretary  to  Dr.  Mon¬ 
aghan  when  .he  latter  was  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
charged  with  accepting  bribes  while  hold¬ 
ing  public  office. 

Two  indictments  are  returned  against 
Clougher  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  Bronx 
County  and  a  third  in  Queens  County. 
Bail  was  fixed  at  $50,000  in  the  Bronx 
indictment.  This  amount  was  protested  by 
Mr.  Clougher’s  attorney.  Justice  Levy 
stated  that  considering  the  disclosures  made 
by  Danziger  it  seemed  that  the  bail  was 
small  rather  than  too  large. 

At  the  last  reports  Clougher  was  still  in 
jail,  having  been  unable  to  raise  money 
for  the  bail  immediately. 

Clougher  Had  Commissioner’s 
Confidence 

Clougher  for  years  held  small  Civil 
Service  jobs  in  the  Health  Department  and 
in  this  >vay  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Monaghan.  When  Dr.  Monaghan  became 
Health  Commissioner,  Clougher  was  made 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioner.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Clougher’s  dismissal  was  asked 
by  Mayor  Hylan  last  summer.  This  re¬ 
quest  was  refused  by  Dr.  Monaghan  and  it 
is  believed  that  Mayor  Hylan  did  not  press 
the  charge  because  of  the  possible  injury 
to  his  chance  for  renomination.  Ap¬ 
parently  Clougher  had  the  confidence  of 
Dr.  Monaghan  to  an  unusual  degree, 
signing  letters  for  him  and  deciding  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  a  degree  that  resulted 
in  the  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  his 
power  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Dr. 
Monaghan. 

At  the  time  Clougher  became  Secretary 
to  Dr.  Monaghan,  Danziger,  whose  indict¬ 
ment  was  reported  last  week,  was  a  milk 
dealer  in  the  bo  rough-  of  Queens.  The 
Board  of  Health  records  show  that  Dan¬ 
ziger  who  posed  before  milk  dealers  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Health  De¬ 
partment,  was  in  court  57  times  during  the 
last  seven  years  for  violation  of  ti  c 
Sanitary  Code  and  escaped  with  fines 
amounting  to  $1160.  Danziger  has  told 
authorities  that  he  saw  Clougher  at  least 
once  a  week  and  at  each  time  he  handed 
over  the  graft  collected  minus  his  own 
commission. 

Milk  Ring  Forced  Dishonesty 

The  so-called  “ring”  headed  by  Danziger 
had  sufficient  power  to  make  it  very 
nearly  impossible  for  a  reputable  milk 
dealer  to  stay  honest.  If  any  dealer  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  their  demands,  they  sent  a 
milk  wagon  into  his  territory  and  sold 
milk  at  about  50%  of  the  price  at  which 
reputable  dealers  could  afford  to  sell  it. 
When  the  dealers  were  practically  ruined, 
this  cut  price  milk  would  be  removed, 
under  conditions  of  course,  that  the  dealers 
would  accede  to  Danziger ’s  demands.  This 
condition  of  graft  has  apparently  been 
going  on  for  three  or  four  years,  the  so- 
called  “milk  ring”  gaining  in  power  and 
influence  all  the  time. 

Clougher  is  the  man  referred  to  last 
week  as  the  man  “higher  ,  up.”  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  rumor  that  there 
is  still  another  man,  called  the  brains  of 
the  ring,  a  lawyer,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  in  public  office.  He  is  alleged 
to  have  collected  three  million  dollars  in 
tribute  in  the  last  four  years.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  recently  telephoned  to 
the  office  of  the  District  Attorney  of 
Queens  to  ask  if  he  had  been  indicted. 
The  repljr  was,  “not  yet”. 

When  Dr.  Hararis  became  Health 
Commissioner,  Clougher  lost  his  job  or 
left  the  Department  and  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  Real  Estate  business. 


missioner  Harris  and  others  has  result¬ 
ed  in: 

Suspension  of  six  Health  Department 
employees  here  and  dismissal  from  the 
department  of  Henry  W.  Morgan  who 
was  assistant  secretary  to  former  Health 
Commissioner  Monaghan. 

Suspension  of  three  public  officials  in 
Jersey  City,  and  trial  of  one  of  them  be¬ 
fore  Mayor  Hague  of  Jersey  City  on 
charges  of  neglect  of  duty. 

A  plea  of  guilty  by  Danziger  to  the 
charge  of  extortion  lodged  against  him 
in  the  Bronx,  and  making  by  Danziger 
of  a  confession  involving  “higher  ups.” 

Reindictment  of  Danziger  in  Queens, 
and  indictment  in  both  Queens  and  the 
Bronx  of  Thomas  J.  Clougher,  who  was 
secretary  to  former  Health  Commission¬ 
er  Monaghan. 

Promise  by  District  Attorney  New- 
combe  of  Queens  that  the  Grand  Jury 
investigation  of  his  county  will  continue. 

Institution  of  an  investigation  by  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  of  New  York 
County. 


New  Farm  Laws  Passed  At 
Albany 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

“in  terms  of  numerical  count.”  The  com¬ 
missioner  of  fa,rms  and  markets  may  ap¬ 
prove  as  a  standard  container  any  type  of 
container  for  lettuce  or  celery  having  the 
specified  cubic  capacity.  Neither  lettuce 
nor  celery,  if  packed  in  a  non-standard 
container,  are  to  be  sold  as  being  packed 
in  a  standard  container. 

New  Dog  Bills  Passed 

A  new  amendment  to  the  farms  and  mar¬ 
kets  law,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Leon 
F.  Wheatley,  Republican,  of  Steuben 
county,  gives  a  recorder  or  city  judge 
jurisdiction  in  cases  tc  have  a  dog  killed 
or  confined  for  attacking  a  person  or 
domestic  animal. 

A  bill  of  Assemblyman  Frank  H.  Lattin, 
Republican,  of  Orleans  county,  transfers 
the  control  of  rabies  from  the  department 
of  farms  and  markets  to  the  health  depart¬ 
ment.  Local  health  authorities  are  to  have 
charge  of  measure  c  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  This  measure  be¬ 
comes  Chapter  185  of  the  Laws  of  1926. 

Governor  Gives  Farm  Bills  Quick 
Action 

Governor  Smith  gave  quick  attention  to 
all  of  the  agricultural  bills  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  and  sent  down  for  his  con¬ 
sideration.  Not  one  amendment  to  the 
farms  and  markets  law  remains  in  his 
hands  still  for  action  among  the  “30-day 
bills,”  the  measures  passed  during  the  final 
ten  days  of  the  session,  on  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  30  days  from  the  date  of  ad¬ 
journment  to  act  before  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  vetoed. 

State  School  at  Farmingdale  Safe 

Agriculturists  were  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island.  Governor  Smith  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  this  institution  be  turned  over 
to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  for  use 
as  the  site  of  a  new  state  hospital  for  the 
insane.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
bill  for  this  purpose  out  of  committee,  but 
the  majority  kept  the  measure  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  “morgue,”  where  it  died.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  institution,  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  signed  in  the  general  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  and  Farmingdale  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  at  least  another  year. 


Progress  in  the  New  York  City 
Milk  Scandal 

HE  latest  developments  in  the  milk 
scandal  in  New  York  City  is  the  in* 
“’ctments  returned  against  Thomas  J. 


What  the  Investigation  Has  Done 

Since  Harry  Danziger,  alleged  “czar” 
of  the  milk  graft  ring  was  arrested 
March  26,  in  the  Bronx  for  extorting 
$7,000  from  a  group  of  milk  dealers,  the 
investigation  conducted  by  Health  Corn- 


Improper  feeding  and  not  infection 
causes  many  of  the  losses  of  new-born 
calves.  Guard  against  letting  strong, 
vigorous  calves  get  too  much  milk,  and 
see  that  the  weak,  sickly  calves  get 
enough. 
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A  MILKER  ON  WHEELS 

No  Installation 
Necessary 

The  simple  SHARPLES  Moto-Milker 
can  be  unboxed  and  put  to  work  for  you 
in  an"  hour  after  you  received  it.  Just  I 
wheel  it  into  your  barn  and  plug  in  on 
the  lighting  current.  One  man — or  a 
boy — can  milk  20  cows  in  an  hour. 

The  Sharpies  Moto-Milker  will  pay  for 
itself  each  year  you  operate  it.  It  can  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  yield  from  4%  to  10%, 
give  you  cleaner  milk,  and  cut  your  milk¬ 
ing  time  and  labor  costs  to  one-third. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd,  or  no  elec-  | 
tricity,  the  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker 
solves  your  problem. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  facts  important  to  every  owner  of  cows. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  M-85B 

Finance  Bldg.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder* 
Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


LightsPowerPlants 

NEW  AND  RE-BUILT 

at  BARGAIN  PRICES 


We  took  them  in  trades  or  from  high  line  uBers.  AH 
thoroughly  overhauled,  worn  parts  replaced,  inspected, 
tested,  repainted  and  now  sold  under  Matthews  standard 
GUARANTEE  same  as  new.  Strictly  new  batteries  of 
proper  capacity.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  in  this 
list  ask  us  about  it. 


NEW  MATTHEWS  Model 
KH,  100- watt,  32-volt, com- 

battery  $475.00 

REBUILT  DELCO,  850- 
watt, 32-volt, complete  with 

h!  battery  $290.00 

REBUILT  ALAMO,  1000- 
watt, 32-volt, complete  with 

H.  battery  $335.00 

REBUILT  Up-co-Lite.  3000 
watt,  110-volt,  for  use  with 

battery  $600.00 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY 

to  get  a  fine  plant  at  low  price.  WRITE  at  once,  say 
which  plant  interests  you. 


Matthews  Engineering  Co. 

610  King  Street  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


This  One-man  Mower  cuts 
15  to  30  acres  a  day.  (Quick¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  Fordson 
—  no  changes  necessary. 

Ball  bearings — two  speeds — 
automatically  oiled — fool  proof 
— guaranteed.  Used  on  Henry 
Ford's  Farm.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigsu 
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BETTER 


AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


After  TENYEAR** 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 

4  Completely 


What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 


tier 


T 


Repairing  a  Cracked  Water  Jacket---Fire  Insurance  Rates 

'  '  .  -  number  of  different  cooperative  com¬ 

panies.  Some  of  them  give  reductions 
where  barns  are  rodded  and  some  do 
not.  The  local  grange  company  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  formerly  did  not  give 
reductions  but  now  it  does.  We  do  not 
'HERE  are  various  ways  of  repairing  have  at  hand  a  record  of  which  corn- 
such  a  crack,  depending  on  how  seri-  panies  do  and  which  do  not  give  reduc- 
■■  ’  ’  1-  — <-J  TT-.-u--  tjons>  The  practice  of  giving  reductions 

is  growing. 


The  water  jacket  on  my  valve-in-head 
tractor  froze  last  winter  and  is  cracked 
on  the  outside  just  below  the  spark  plug 
opening.  The  crack  runs  horizontally  and 
is  about  four  Inches  long,  but  is  not  opened 
very  much.  Have  tried  Smooth-on  Iron 
Cement  without  success.  What  would  you 
recommend?— C.  J.,  Pennsylvania. 


in  cutting  die  hay  which  was  already 
overripe.  As  it  was  I  stepped  into  my 
owm  shop  and  drilled  the  holes  with  my 
own  drill  in  about  ten  minutes  time. 
This  is  merely  one  incident  of  what  I 
have  saved  by  Raving  my  own  shop. 
I  could  give  dozens  of  others  that  are 
similar. 


ous ,  it  is  and  how  it  is  located.  Usually 
Smooth-On  Cement  of  the  proper  grade 
used  according  to  directions  after  the  en¬ 
gine  is  warmed  up  will  close  a  crack  \  here 
there  is  little  or  no  pressure  behind  it. 

Often  the  crack  is  chipped  out  and  then 
welded  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch.  This 
is  somewhat  expensive,  since  the  cylinder 
block  must  be  removed  and  heated  all  over 
before  the  steel  can  be  welded  in.  Also 
my  exeprience  has  been  that  in  cooling  the 
cylinders  are  likely  to  be  out  of  round  and 
the  block  spoiled  on  that  account.  There 
are  available  now  hard  soldering  or  soft 
welding  compounds  which  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  such  cases  without  dismantling 


Using  Light  Plant  Generator 
for  Pumping 


I  have  a  32-volt  farm  lighting  plant  with 
an  electric  water  system.  Do  I  save  on 
the  life  of  my  batteries  if  I  run  my  gen¬ 
erator  while  pumping  water]  The  pump 
motor  uses  about  8  or  9  amperes  of  current 
and  I  pump  a  great  deal  of  water  for  stock 
with  the  outfit.  Would  the  expense  to  the 
plant  be  the  same  if  I  run  the  pump  off 
the  battery  until  discharged  and  then 
charge  the  battery?  Which  is  the  best  for 
the  plant  in  the  long  run? — R.  B.,  New 
Jersey. 


mu  la  ***£>  #  .  .  . 

or  removing  the  block  and  which  require  r  |  *HE  life  of  a  storage  batter}  is  m  gen- 
heating  only  the  crack  and  the  part  ini-  eral  a  certain  definite  cycle  of  com- 


and  perfectly  self-oiling  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  Dcs  Moines 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steal  windmills. 


MINERAL'S*. 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


r-.YL-'e 


Ss&SKSE’Sf-.. 


Booklet 

Free  vskbIsL-  SpUL*  2JS  ■ .  -.m  r  —i--— • .  -  »SSa 

S3  25  Eos  guaranteed  to  givesatlsiaction  or  mone- 
bocli.  81.10  Box  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  FEME.  DY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ava,  Pittsburgh,  P- 


H»av6«,  Coughs,  Condltloi* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back  51.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  tnaiW 
The  Newton  Remedy  ©«» 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A.1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
S7  50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  dclt-iciy. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  Size-  quality’  breecI'ng  and 


stock. 


Pigs 


good  feeding  pigs,  big  type 
7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 
Pigs  9  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  Will  ship 
from  1  '  to  100  C.O.D.  Keep  them  a  week  or 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return  pigs  at 
my  expense  and  get  your  mo.  ey  Pack,  or  you 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  them  from  verut 
deoot  if  vou  are  not  satisfied.  Purebred  pigs, 
Chester  or  Duroc  Sows,  unrelated  Boars,  or  Bar- 
row  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $7.50. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  0.,  Box  43,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


mediately  around  it.  Any  good  repair 
shop  should  be  able  to  do  this  work  for 
you. 

A  Patch  May  Be  Best 

Where  the  part  is  under  considerable 
force  or  the  tendency  to  expand  is  strong, 
sometimes  a  patch  is  the  most  effective 
method.  First  a  bole  is  drilled  at  each 
end  of  the  crack  and  tapped  out  and  a 
stud  screwed  in  and  dressed  off  level  with 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  crack  from 
spreading  any  further.  Then  a  piece  of 
heavy  plate  metal  is  cut  somewhat  larger 
than  the  crack,  holes  are  drilled  in  it  along 
the  edges  corresponding  holes  drilled  in 
the  block  and  tapped  out,  a  cement  of  some 
kind  spread  over  the  cracked  place,  and 
then  the  plate  is  fastened  on  tightly  by 
means  of  cap  screws.  If  carefully  done, 
this  method  is  nearly  always  satisfactory. 
—I.  W.  D. 


Lightning  Rods  Lower  Insur¬ 
ance  Rates 


Do  lightning  rods  serve  as  a  real  pro¬ 
tection  for  buildings]  Is  it  possible  to  get 
a  lower  insurance  rate  if  buildings  are  rod¬ 
ded  and  if  so  how  is  this  lower  rate  secur¬ 
ed?  Is  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  rod  his 
own  buildings? — W.  J.  W.,  New  York. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  ami  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
■Chester  cross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each,  8  to 
9  weeks  old.  $7  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50  pure 
Chester  White  harrows,  boars  or  sows,  (i  weeks  old,  $S  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  to 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0036 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

rrCIUWr  DIPQ  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
x  L Sl*I>  a  ALSO  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 

cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$7  00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Sr.fe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  numbei  of 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 

T'm’  LUX?  1  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel  Wnh  1415 


THE  usual  rate  for  farm  houses  is 
$12.50  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance 
for  three  years.  Properly  rodding  the 
building  will  reduce  thtis  premium  to 
$ii.oo  or  a  saving  of  $.50  a  year.  The 
saving  on  barns  is  larger.  The  common 
premium  is  $17.50  for  $1,000  for  3  years. 
Rods  reduce  the  premium  to  $12.50. 

The  statistics  of  losses  on  rarm  build¬ 
ings  which  are  kept  by  insrrrance  com¬ 
panies  show  that  there  is  much  less  loss 
on  farm  buildings  that  are  rodded.  On 
the  other  hand  rods  that  are  not  proper¬ 
ly  installed  and  grounded  may  be  a  real 
damage  because  they  attract  the  light¬ 
ning  without  giving  a  place  for  it  to  be 
grounded. 

After  the  lightning  rods  are  installed, 
notify  the  Insurance  Company.  They 
will  send  someone  to  inspect  the  work 
and  if  it  is  all  right  they  will  give  you 
a  rebate  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  your  insurance  has  to  run.  We 
understand  that  some  companies  refuse 
to  insure  farm  buildings  that  are  not 
rodded. 

It  is  possible  to  rod  buildings  your¬ 
self,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to^ study 
up  the  requirements.  Whether  you  do 
this  or  let  the  contract  it  will  he  wise 
to  have  the  work  inspected. 

According  to  insurance  companies 
records,  farm  losses  by  fire  in  1923  were 
$35,449,971.  Lightning  caused  more 
loss  than  any  other  one  cause. 

Cooperative  Insurance  Companies 

Much  farm  property  is  insured  in  co¬ 
operative  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
where  the  premium  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  loss.  There  are  a  large 


plete  charge  and  complete  discharge;  and 
the  oftener  it  is  charged  and  discharged, 
the  shorter  the  life  of  the  battery  will  be. 
This  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  but  other 
considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind.  As 
for  ir  stance,  the  battery  is  somewhat  like 
a  muscle  in  that  it  m..3t  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise  to  keep  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  allowed  to  stand  idle,  espec- 
ialty  in  a  discharged  condition,  will  deter¬ 
iorate  rapidly.  But  as  your  battery  doubt¬ 
less  will  get  a  charge  and  discharge  e:.  h 
week  from  lights  and  small  power  use,  this 
will  provide  sufficient  exercise  of  that  sort. 
Also  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcharge 
and  gas  a  storage  battery  too  much,  espec¬ 
ially  in  warm  weather. 

I  should  say,  therefore,  that  it  will  be 
better  for  your  battery  and  your  plant  to 
run  your  generator  while  using  the  electric 
iron  and  while  pumping  water,  provided 
the  gravity  reading  does  not  show  that  the 
battery  is  fully  charged.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  a  loss  of  power  is  sustained 
when  pow'er  is  put  into  a  battery  and  an¬ 
other  loss  when  it  is  taken  out,  so  that 
the  ordinary  small  1  attery  only  delivers 
about  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  power  put 
into  it.  If  the  power  goes  direct  from 
generator  to  motor,  much  of  this  loss  is 
avoided  and  so  the  work  can  be  done  more 
cheaply.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
generator  is  not  loaded  up  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  overheats. — I.  W.  D. 


There  is  no  greater  time  or  money 
saver  on  a  farm  than  a  well  equipped 
shop.  I  have  had  breakdowns  in  filling 
a  silo,  threshing  wheat  and  doing  other 
peak  jobs  where  the  drilling  of  a  hole, 
the  straightening  of  a  rod  to  be  first 
heated  in  a  forge,  or  the  threading  of  a 
bolt  was  all  that  was  needed  to  start 
the  work  going  again.  Where  18  or  20 
hands  getting  high  wages  are  sitting 
around  waiting  the  expense  of  idle  labor 
on  one  or  wo  of  these  tie  ups  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  equipping  such  .. 
shop. 

In  my  own  shop  I  shoe  horses,  make 
and  repair  single  trees  and  double 
trees,  keep  my  machinery  in  repair, 
sharpen  plow  points,  harrow  teeth,  re¬ 
pair  my  car,  repair  harness  and  do  many 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
I  often  furnish  labor  there  on  rainy 
days  for  my  hired  help. 

A  shop  of  this  kind  can  be  equipped 
for  less  than  $100.  The  equipment  need¬ 
ed  is  a  vise,  a  drill,  an  anvil,  a  forge,  a 
dye,  and  such  small  tools  as  a  rasp, 
horseshoe  tools,  bolts  cutters,  hammers, 
pliers,  plane,  drawing  knife,  etc. 

A  shop  of  this  kind  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  a  year  on  a  busy 
farm. — R.  L.  Holman. 


I  Do  My  Own  Blacksmith  Work 

A 


FEW  days  ago  I  was  putting  a 
knife  head  on  a  mower  blade  to  cut 
some  hay.  In  fittmg  the  knife  head  to 
the  blade  I  found  the  rivet  holes  did  not 
match  together.  Ordinarily  this  would 
have  meant  a  trip  to  a  public  black¬ 
smith  shop  to  get  new  holes  drilled, 
the  loss  of  several  hours  time,  a  fee  to 
the  blacksmith  for  his  time  and  a  delay 
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Tile-Draining- 

Number  of  feet  of  drain  tile  required 
per  acre  when  placed  the  specified  dis¬ 
tances  apart: 

20  feet  apart .  2180  feet 

25  feet  apart . 1743  feet 

30  feet  apart .  1452  feet 

40  feet  apart .  10S0  feet 

50  feet  apart .  872  feet 

100  feet  apart .  436  feet 

150  feet  apart .  290  feet 

200  feet  apart . 218  feet 
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Crank  Case  Oil  No  Substitute 
for  “Lead  and  Oil”  Paint 


“I  have  bought  a  place  where  there  is  a 
fairly  good  sized  barn  about  15  years  old 
which  has  never  been  painted  and  the  out¬ 
side  of  which  is  considerably  damaged  and 
weather-beaten.  Would  you  advise  as  to 
whether  this  might  be  painted  with  used 
crank  case  oil  with  some  filler  like  burnt 
umber  or  Venitian  red.  Should  I  put  any 
kind  of  lead  in  it?  Would  oil  and  paint 
stick  afterward?  I  want  to  save  my  barn 
and  have  had  no  experience  in  such  mat¬ 
ters. — R.  N.,  Ohio. 


w 


E  have  had  several  letters  from  read* 
ers  giving  the*ir  experiences  using 


Every  farm  is  worthy  of  a  name.  There 
is  no  form  of  advertising  that  will  return 
so  much  results  for  the  money  expended  as 
a  simple  but  attractive  sign  such  as  the 
one  in  this  picture. 


a  cheap  paint  made  by  stirring  Venitian 
red  or  burnt  umber  or  yellowr  ocher  into 
used  crank  case  oil  until  a  paint  of  the 
proper  spreading  consistency  is  obtained. 
This  is  used  on  old  and  weather  beaten 
buildings  where  appearance  rather  than 
protection  is  desired.  This  kind  of  paint 
does  not  dry  with  the  tough  waterproof 
film  that  linseed  oil  does  and  naturally 
such  a  coating  is  of  short  life  and  must 
be  renewed  every  yea/  or  so.  No  doubt 
the  kerosene  and  oil  soaking  into  the  wood 
does  protect  it  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  water  and  decay,  but  such  a  paint 
should  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
a  substitute  for  a  good  linseed  oil  paint. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  would  pay  to  waste 
good  white  or  red  lead  in  such  a  paint. 

If  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  lumber 
and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  its  looks, 
I  would  suggest  that  linseed  oil  and  lead 
paint  be  used,  the  first  coat  or  two  being 
put  on  quite  thin  and  the  lumber  being 
brushed  with  a  stiff  wire  brush  before 
the  paint  is  applied.  The  other  coats  can 
then  .be  put  on  in  the  usual  way.  I  do 
not  think  good  paint  would  adhere  to  lum¬ 
ber  that  had  been  painted  with  the  crank 
case  oil  paint. — I.  W.  D. 
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Herman  Agriculturist,  May  8,  1926 

Spring  Radio  Talk 

How  to  Install  a  Lightning  Arrester 

ELL,  spring  By  BRAIN ARD  FOOTE  permit  these  charges 
seems  to  have  '  to  leak  away  slowly 

:ided  to  return  at  last  and  most  of  us  and  no  heavy  accumulation  is  likely  to 
:lcome  the  change  wholeheartedly.  Of  collect  over  a  spot  where  this  slow  lea’;- 
arse,  there  are  plenty  of  radio  fans  who  age  can  go  on.  Hence  such  a  point  is 
mid  like  nothing  better  than  a  continu-  less  likely  to  receive  a  bolt  of  lightning, 
s  succession  of  cold  “DX  Nights”  when  a  c  c  ,  ,  _ 

can  sit  by  the  fireside  and  hunt  on  the  .  A  SafegUard  to  Property 

ils  for  those  faint  voices  and  'strains  Tiny  sparks  constantly  jump  across  the 

om  afar.  points  of  the  arrester.  The  leakage  might 

Warmer  weather  gives  all  of  us  the  op-  &°  on  through  the  set  to  some  extent,  but 
irtunity  to  get  outdoors  and  make  the  tke  devious  path  required  into  the  house, 
pairs  about  our  dwelling  places  that  a  to  tke  set»  around  the  “antenna”  coil  of  wire 
jng  winter  season  always  makes  neces-  and  back  again  is  a  strong  obstruction  and 
[ry.  While  we  are  at  it,  we  should  look  die  charge  much  prefers  to  jump  the  gap 
rer  our  aerial  wires  and  the  outside  in-  *n  the  arrester.  In  this  manner,  the  radio 
.allation  generally  to  forestall  breaks  and  aeida4  that  is  adequately  equipped  with  a 
ake  what  improvements  we  find  possible,  good  lightning  arrester  is  a  very  material 
'Some  of  the  work  we  can  do  to  im-  safeguard  to  anyone’s  property. 

■ove  the  antenna  system  is  to  tighten  up  Although  the  inside  type  of  arrester  is 
ie  guy- wires  which  support  the  masts;  permitted  in  very  many  cities,  the  outside 
inspect  screw-hooks  and  points  where  f°rrn  is  really  the  more  effective.  In  addi- 
ie  ends  of  the  aerial  are  fastened  to  in-  tion>  die  plan  makes  possible  a  far  better 
ire  security;  to  scrub  and  wash  the  soft-  eartk  connection  than  one  can  secure* by 
jal  smoke  and  dirt  from  the  insulators;  mefcly  attaching  a  wire  to  the  radiator, 
id  possibly  to  replace  breaking  wires  and  Bring  the  aerial  lead-in  down  from  the 
Lacked  insulators  with  new.  Sometimes  aerkd  in  a  curve  so  that  it  will  be  quite 
strands  of  the  wire  will  become  broken  ^ar  ou4  from  the  wall  until  it  nears  the 
iring  strong  winds  and  since  aerial  wire  window.  Fasten  the  arrester  to  the  wall 
E  the  very  best  sort  is  so  cheap,  the  most  or  a  f°ot  out  from  it  and  attach  the  an- 
irtain  remedy  in  this  case  and  the  least  4enna  wire  to  the  upper  terminal  (usually 
oublesome  is  to  put  up  new  wire.  labelled).  Do  not  cut  the  aerial  wire, 

T.  .  _  .  ,  .  .  however,  but  continue  it  from  that  point 

Installing  a  Lighting  Arrester  inside  through  the  porcelain  tubing  which 

The  lightning  arrester  is  quite  an  im-  y°u  ordinarily  provide  to  bring  the  wire 
>rtant  item  in  the  antenna  system.  It  is  through  the  window-frame.  Thus  the 
•tonishing  how  many  people  will  simply  acrial  lead  is  connected  to  the  arrester  and 
pore  this  matter  altogether.  Everyone  a^o  to  the  antenna  binding  post  of  the 
>ing  an  outdoor  aerial  should  feel  it  his  set  without  the  necessity  for  cutting  the 
uty  to  include  this  safeguarding  device  wire. 

lts  make_uP-  Should  he  feel,  as  cer-  Completing  Contact  with  Ground 


ie 


linly  some  do,  that  the  arrester  is  not  a 


ecessary  thing,  he  should  include  it  if  ,,  ,  ground  wire,  which  you  attach  to 

nly  to  insure  the  validity  of  the  five  ,  ?wer  termina!  of  the  arrester,  may 
isurance  policy  on  the  house  he  lives  in.  ;.e  0t  any.  convenien4  size.  Some  loca- 
'  lightning  arrester  is  absolutely  required  tl0nS  require  the  use  of  a  very  heavy 
Y  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under-  ground  wire— as  large  as  No.  8.  The 
Titers.  The  exact  regulations  applying  ffSSlty.  ,for  the  P»Pe  thoroughly 

all  locations  must  be  investigated  and  e  or.e  tightening  on  the  ground  clamp  is 
scertained  by  an  inquiry  of  the  fire  in-  certamly  well  understood.  A  wire  from 


irance  company  or  agent  covering  the  t  6  grouncl  Post  °f  tde  set  is  run  to  the 
roperty.  In  many  cases  their  representa-  .  .teraimal  of  the  arrester.  In  fact, 
ve  calls  to  inspect  the  job  and  his  ap-  s  1S  Planned  ahead  of  time,  it  is  pos- 

roval  is  placed  on  the  policy.  Slble  to  start  the  Sround  wire  at  the 

The  principle  upon  which  the  construe-  groand  Post  of  the  set,  run  it  out  the 
on  of  the  lighting  arrester  is  based  is  wimlow’  wraP  14  around  the  lower  terminal 
uite  interesting.  The  device  itself  con-  ot  thc  Protectlve  device  and  thence  on  its 
ists  essentially  of  a  tiny  gap  which  is  ™ay.  t0  the  celIar  water-pipe  or  grounding 
ometimes  enclosed  in  an  pvacmtprl  o-loco  device. 


ometimes  enclosed  in  an  evacuated  glass 

ube.  The  “gap”  is  formed  of  two 

eparate  “points”  of  metal,  one  of  them 

eing  connected  to  the  aerial  and  the  other  P‘P' 

o  the  around  burin,  a  outside  simply  drive  one  into  the  earth 


Keep  Aerial  and  Ground  Apart 

Where  the  law  requires  a  ground  pipe 


o  the  ground.  During  a  thunderstorm  about  four  to  six  feet  a  d  f  ^  , 

he  atmosphere  gathers  a  “static”  charge  to  it The' :t.and  fasten  a  gro™d 

»f  electricity  which  seeks  to  discharge  to  P  1.  lhere  -1S  no  hing  to  hinder 
he  ground  and  equalize  or  dissipatf  the  ZTJZ  ^  the  Cdlar’  h°W' 
train  between  sky  and  earth.  Metallic  l  u  *  f°rQ  effect!ve  ground  <=an 

'bjects  sticking  up  into  the  air  anywhere  by  attacimcnt  *c »  the  water  main. 

F  y  The  two  porcelain  bushings  in  the  up¬ 

stairs  window-frame  through  which  the 
ground  and  aerial  wires  pass  ought  to  be 
at  least  one  foot  apart  and  the  wires  them¬ 
selves  should  NEVER  be  twisted  together 
as  so  many  are  prone  to  do.  Such  prac¬ 
tise  forms  a  small  “condenser”  between 
aerial  and  ground  and  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  valuable  energy  picked  up  on 
the  aerial  jumps  across  this  way  before 
it  arrives  at  the  set. 

An  efficient  installation  of  the  lead-in 
and  arrester  goes  a  long  way  toward  maxi¬ 
mum  signal  volume.  Remember  this  basic 
principle — keep  the  aerial  wire  and  lead-in 
far  from  other  objects,  but  the  ground 
wire  can  be  fastened  close  against  the  wall 
if  you  wish. 


Farm 

rWrucTy, 


Horse  :  W ell ,  of  dll  the  crazy 
that’s  the  darnedest  I  ever  saw, 

Life. 


I  purchased  parts  to  build  a  “B”  bat 
tery  eliminator  and  finished  it.  There  is 
a  strong  buzzing  sound  heard  when  I  turn 
It  on,  even  though  it  is  not  connected  to 
the  set.  What  causes  this? — F.  O.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

EVIDENTLY  there  is  a  loose  sheet  of 
iron  in  the  core  of  the  power  trans¬ 
former.  If  the  transformer  is  not  en¬ 
closed  you  can  wrap  tape  tightly  around 
the  core  and  thus  clamp  the  sheets  firmly 
together.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary 


eVEREADx 

COLUMBIA 

Dry  Batteries 

-they  last  longer 


v15)  509 
Popular; 


'  uses 
includt 


gas  engine 
ignition 
tractor  ignitmii 
starting  Fords 
doorbells 
buzzers 
Motor  boat 
ignition 
beat  regulators 
ringing  burglaS 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vault9 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
tunning  toys 


Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4,  5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
water-proof  steel  \ 
case.  It  is  not  <* 
Hot  Shot” unless  j 
it  is  an  Eveready 
Columbia. 


Battery  ignition  is  ideal 

BATTERY  ignition  is  ideal  for  farm  engines.  If; 
gives  instant  starting,  uniform  running,  utmost  re¬ 
liability.  To  save  money  in  first  cost,  prevent  loss 
of  time  through  breakdowns,  and  spend  a  minimum 
of  money  on  ignition  repairs,  insist  on  ignition  with 
Eveready  Columbia  Dry  Batteries.  Eveready  Co¬ 
lumbia  Hot  Shots,  in  their  water-proof  steel  cases, 
can’t  be  short  circuited  by  water.  There  are  millions 
of  fat,  hot  sparks  inside,  every  one  with  a  kick  like 
a  mule,  regardless  of  engine  speed.  They  give' 
instant  starting  without  spinning.  There  is  ah 
Eveready  Columbia  dealer  nearby. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  F) 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY, 

New  York  San  Francisco* 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


wmm m 


$ss;  OJsaJi 
e*oiat&MTion 
draws’ 


1*A  volts . 
Fahnestock 
spring  clip 

binding 

posts  on  the 
Eveready 
C olu  mbits 
Ignitor  at 
no  extracost 


Not  a 
Paint 


Make  Your  Roofs 
Last  a  Lifetime! 

Positively  that!  Tha 
wonderful  Seal-Tite 
method  renews, 
preserves,  and 
makes  your  old, 
wornont  roofs  wa¬ 
tertight.  One  appli¬ 
cation  lasts  10  years. 

Write  today  for  this 
great  money-saving 
roofing  offer. 

0  NO 
Money 
Asked 

We  send  you  everything  yon  need  to  stop  all  roof 
leaks  without  asking  you  to  send  a  single  penny.  No 
C.O.D.  No  notes.  Pay  four  months  later  If  our 
material  proves  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
mmg  —  j  m  Don’t  put  off  another  day  finding 
B outall  about  this  wonderful  way  of 
**  *•  “  ■ ®  solving  all  your  roof  problems. 
We’ll  make  you  an  offer  so  liberal,  so  clear,  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  unprecedented  that  you  simply  MUST  take 
advantage  of  it  at  once.  Don’t  wait  for  rain  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  your  roof  leaks.  Write  TODAY  1 

Monarch  Paint  Co.  ISSSfso-^S  Cleveland,  0. 


to  get  another  unit.  The  sound  will  not 
be  heard  in  the  set,  but  sometimes  such  a 
noise  is  quite  objectionable  anyway. — 
B.  Foote.  _ _ 

I  have  a  cone  type  loud  speaker  that 
rattles  when  I  use  a  "C’’  battery  on  the 
last  stage.— K.  1_.  G.,  New  York. 

*”1  ’HE  adjustment  of  the  armature  of  the 
unit  will  have  to  be  changed.  If  the 
speaker  is  fairly  new,  the  dealer  should 
take  care  of  this  for  you.  Do  not  attempt 
to  take  it  apart  unless  you  are  experienced. 
The  armature  is  striking  against  the  pole 
pieces  of  the  magnet. — B.  Foote. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSQLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year u) 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with  ■ 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. r 
WRITE  US.  DO-IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY.' 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842. 

,252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Diseases 
Cut  Down  Profits 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY 

By  Raymond  Pearl,  Frank  M.  Surface 
and  Maynie  R.  Curtis 

A  healthy  and  profitable  flock  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  preventing  disease  rather 
than  curing  it.  But  when  disease  does 
get  into  the  flock,  it  is  important  to  know 
how  to  control  it  and  prevent  it  from 
spreading.  This  book  tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  in  poultry,  and  also  how 
to  recognize  and  treat  the  various  costly 
ailments  that  sometimes  destroy  whole 
flocks. 

Postpaid  $2.50 — Order  Direct  from 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


510  (16) 
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Kerr  ’  sLi  vely  Chicks 


Big  Price  Reduction 

UTILITY  MATINGS 


$4.25  for  25 
$8.00  for  50 


White  Leghorns 
$15' for  100 


$  72.50  for  500 
$140.00  for  1000 


$4.75  for  25 
$9.00  for  50 


Barred  Rocks — R.  I. 
$17.00  for  100 


Reds 


$  82.50  for  500 
$160.00  for  1000 


SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  5c  per  chick  to  above  prices 
Prices  Effective  for  Delivery  after  April  26th 


Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursdays  each  week 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  order, 
check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid.  No 
chicks  sent  C.  0.  D.  No  order  for  less  than  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  special  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FRENCHT0WN,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TRENTON,  N.  1.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS., 

Address  Dept.  10 


LOJ 
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THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO. 

I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For  20  odd  years  I  have 
been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have  gone  out  to  thousands  of 
Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous 
to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  1  waj  associated  with  M.  Uhl,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio 


making  the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely  taken  by 
dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  have  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL  PUBLIC  an 
opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

For  quick  action  order  from 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  . $8.50 

Brown  Leghorns,  (Ever lay)  Buff  Leghorns,  (Heasly)...,  8.50 

Improved  Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brovin  Leghorns, .  9.00 

Thompson  &  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  . 9.00 

Pape  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas  .  9-00 

Tompkins  Reds,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Very  Best  Light  Brahmas  . 13-00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . ...16.00 


this  advertisement  in  perfect 
safety.  Reference:  Duns  or  Brad- 
street,  Farmers  State  Bank. 
Free  Catalog.  If  it  is  QUALITY 
you  want  try  our  Chicks  this 
season  before  it  is  too  late.  Let 
us  know  your  exact  wants  if  you 
do  not  find  it  in  this  price  list. 

I  want  your  business  and  you 
may  rest  assured  .that  I  will  take' 


50 

100 

500 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$78.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

16.00 

30.00 

care  of  you  RIGHT.  I  am  now 
the  onlv  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  Be  sure  to  address  as  below. _ 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BOX  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE.  Our  chicks  come  up  to 
standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  purebred  stock.  Send  for  catalog 


25 

..$3.75 
4.00 


telling  about  our  pedigreed 
Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postpaid  on: 

S  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  & 

Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  4.00 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes  ..  4.25 

Orpingtons  . . . . . 4.50 

Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Ilamburgs,  7.00 
Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  ....  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light!  not  accredited  .  3.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


and  pea  mating  stock.  Order  today  and  feel  safe. 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


White 

Jersey 


$7.25 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

BEST 

8.25 

10.00 

75.00 

145.00 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

PUREBRED 

0.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

STOCK 

Box  1,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


TH0R-0-BREDw« 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 


breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
^Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schwegler’s  HATCHERY, 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  oui 

No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


ARISTOCRAT 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 

now  booketf  for  May  shipments.  The 
ideal  month  for  success. 

Tanered  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$10.00  per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  12.00  "  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  . .  14.00  "  100 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  .  13.00  '*  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

50 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

.$11.00 

$6.00 

$3.25 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  .... 

6.00 

3.25 

Barred  Rocks . . 

. .  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  _ 

7.00 

3.75 

S.  C.  &  IL  C.  Reds - 

. .  13.00 

7.00 

3.T5 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  . . 

.  .  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandotes 

.  .  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

.  .  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

All  absolutely  first  class 

stock  from 

culled 

flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507 

Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  S. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou£EJ£H 


\ 


$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


[ 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


Why  Keep  a  Rooster? 

Infertile  Eggs  Bring  Better  Prices  ' 

By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


TT  requires  a  good 
A  deal  of  moral  cour¬ 
age  to-  speak  about  this  particular  in¬ 
dividual.  I  remember  once  I  asked  a 
farmer  why  he  kept  a  rooster,  especially 
when  he  bought  all  the  chicks  he  raised 
and  never  hatched  an  egg.  He  was 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


perfectly  serious  in 
his  answer  I  am 
sure.  I  repeat  it 
word  for  word:  “I 
want  my  birds  to 
lay  good.  That’s 
why.”  Briefly 
speaking,  that  was 
that. 

I  am,  however, 
somew’hat  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the 
abundance  of  male 
birds  among  farm 
-flocks.  If  you  are 
your  own  birds,  I 


really  breeding  from 
can  see  the  point,  but,  if  you  are  buying 
chicks  and  eggs,  why  feed  a  lot  of  these 
birds  that  are  no  earthly  good  except  to 
take  up  the  room  of  two  hens  and  eat  the 
feed  of  three.  Figure  out  the  size  of 
the  breeding  pen  that  you  want  and  then 
determine  the  number  of  male  birds  that 
you  really  need.  When  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  cull  out  your  male  birds, 
keep  only  the  best,  and  remember  that  it 
probably  will  not  pay  you  to  keep  a  male 
that  is  over  three  years  old  unless  he  is  a 
bird  of  exceptionally  good  points. 

There  is  one  very  positive  disadvantage 
resulting  from  male  birds  running  in  a 
flock.  Your  hens  will  lay  just  as  well 
without  male  companionship,  but  your 
fertile  eggs  will  deteriorate  and  spoil  far 
more  rapidly  during  hot  weather  than  will 
eggs  of  the  infertile  type.  A  setting  hen 
perched  on  a  fertile  egg  for  a  day,  a  hot 
sum,  or  a  temperature  around  seventy  de¬ 
grees — any  of  these  are  enough  to  spoil 
the  “fresh”  in  front  of  any  egg. 

If  you  are  not  a  breeder  in  the  sense 
of  raising  your  own  chicks,  then  dispose 
of  your  roosters.  If  you  are  a  breeder, 
then  limit  your  males  to  a  breeding  flock. 
This  will  give  you  a  chance  to  use  fewer 
cocks.  As  soon  as  the  breeding  season 
on  your  farm  is  over  take  the  male  birds 
away  from  the  hens  and  dispose  of  those 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  over.  Hot 
weather  and  setting  hens  may  darken  the 
yolk  color  of  an  infertile  egg,  but  they 
cannot  spoil  an  egg  that  is  no  longer 
fertile. 


The 


eminent  and  of  tlii 
public  spirited  citize 
and  men  of  affairs  and  Is  incorporated 
the  Esthonian  Supreme  Court. 

Captain  Potral’s  address  is  care  of  tin 
Esthonian  Consulate,  38  Park  Row,  NeJ 
York.  Communications  so  addressed  will 
reach  him  promptly. 


Desire  Cooperation  of  American 
Poultrymen 

The  special  mission  of  this  gentlema 
is  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  ofl 
American  poultrymen  and  philanthropist] 
in  a  carefully  prepared  and  logical  pla 
whereby  the  peasants  of  Esthonia,  farmed 
for  generations  but  independent  land 
holders  for  but  a  few  years,  may  be  abj 
to  support  their  families  in  decency  an 
.in  time  stabilize  their  national  affair 
These  independent  people  are  not  seekirj 
charity,  but  they  are  turning  to  Americ| 
for  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
time  of  urgent  need. 

Esthonia  secured  her  independence  fronj 
Russia  about  eight  years  ago  and  im| 
mediately  adopted  a  republican  form  ofl 
government.  This  country  lies  on  the  Ball 
tic  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is  thj 
gateway  to  Russia  and,  therefore,  of  grea| 
importance  to  American  commerce.  Abou 
equal  to  Denmark  in  size,  it  has  a  populaj 
tion  of  a  trifle  over  a  million.  Th 
Esthonians  are  of  Finnish  origin,  being  re 
lated  to  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  Oppresse 
for  700  years,  these  people  have  neverthel 
less  maintained  their  own  culture  and  havd 
so  generally  educated  their  children  thafl 
there  is  less  than  3%  of  illiteracy.  Nov 
that  they  have  secured  their  longed  foil 
freedom  they  are  determined  to  create 
nation  .which  shall  take  its  place  in  th«| 
sun.” 


Assistance  Needed  to  Get  a  Start 


Farmers  of  Esthonia 
Appeal  to  American 
Poultrymen 

'“PHE  American  Hen  now  assumes  a  new 
A  role.  She  seems  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
certain  agricultural  countries  of  Europe. 
And  American  poultrymen  may  well  view 
with  pride  this  world-wide  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  domestic  poultry  which^ 
they  have  perfected  and  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  poultry  equipment  and  methods  of 
management  which  have  here  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

In  the-  little  republic  of  Esthonia  far- 
seeing  men  are  now  planning  to  use 
American  poultry  as  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  the  nation  may 
quickly  stage  an  agricultural  comeback. 
Captain  A.  Potral,  of  Revel,  Esthonia,  is 
now  in  the  United  States  as  the  official 
delegate  of  the  Esthonian  Club  for  the 
Advancement  of  Poultry  Farming.  This 
organization  has  the  sanction  of  his  gov- 


The  Esthonians  are  intelligent  and  in 
dustrious  but  have  been  impoverished  b: 
oppression,  wars  and  invasions.  Gover: 
ment  and  people  feel  alike  the  lack  01 
funds.  The  recent  breaking  up  of  the  gre 
landed  estates  and  the  division  of  the  lan 
among  the  common  people  had  upset  for¬ 
mer  economic  conditions.  Thousands  o 
families  now  hold  small  tracts  of  tin 
cherished  land  yet  are  unable  to  use  thi 
to  advantage  because  they  lack  capital,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  livestock.  Given  some  slighl 
assistance  now,  they  will  soon  be  able  ti 
overcome  these  things  and  find  the  wa; 
to  prosperity.  It  seems  scarcely  necessa 
to  point  out  to  the  reader  that  this  is  mos 
desirable  as  one  means  of  quieting  worl 
unrest  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  effect 
every  nation. 

The  government  of  Esthonia  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  conclusion  that  poultry  husbandr 
offers  one  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  thes 
national  problems.  That  through  the  in 
telligent  use  of  poultry,  the  individua 
farmer  can  get  quick  action,  immediate  re 
suits.  But  there,  as  here,  successfu 
poultry  husbandry  must  be  based  upon 
working  knowledge  of  modern  methods  anc 
the  use  of  perfected  equipment  and  im 
proved  stock.  So  the  problem  logicalb 
starts  at  this  point 

The  Club  for  the  Advancement  o 
Poultry  Farming  is  following  this  plan.  A 
balanced  budget  calling  for  the  expend* 
ture  of  approximately  $41,000  has  beet 
prepared.  Of  this  total  $25,000  will  b< 
secured  from  the  Esthonians  and  from 
other  sources.  The  remaining  $16,000  i* 
sought  from  America.  This  relatively; 
small  sum  will  be  expended  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  educational  work,  including  the 
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establishment  of  one  or  more  model 
demonstration  farms. 

One  of  the  great  American  correspond¬ 
ence  schools  has  generously  donated  the 
use  of  its  fine  correspondence-  course  in 
poultry  husbandry,  absolutely  free  of 
charge.  To  translate  and  print  this  and 
make  it  available  to  the  Esthonian  farmers 
is  the  use  to  which  the  desired  American 
contribution  will  be  put.  The  Esthonian 
funds  will  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
breeding  stock  and  equipment  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  orders  will  be  placed  in  America. 

That  the  project  is  a  worthy  and  com¬ 
mendable  one  is  the  opinion  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prominent  men,  who  have  consented 
to  act  on  the  American  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

E.  E.  Althouse,  Publisher,  The  Poultry  Item; 

Barber,  Poultry  Breeder  and  Author;  Dr. 
E-  .  W.  Benjamin,  Gen.  Mgr.  and  Treasurer, 
Pacific  Egg  Producers’  Assn.;  Sidney  Brooks, 
Member  American  Relief  Administration;  M.  L. 
Chapman,  Director  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion;  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  American  Agricul¬ 
turist;  H.  S.  Gott,  American  Gen.  Sec.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  in  Esthonia;  Reese  V.  Hicks,  Managing 
Director,  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.;  C.  E. 
Lee,  Head  Dept.  Poultry  Husbandry,  N.  Y.  S. 
Inst,  of  App.  Agr.;  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis, 
President  National  Poultry  Council;  Dr.  Jacob 
JApman,  Dean  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture;  John  W  Mace,  Near  East  Relief;  Dr. 

.  narles  S.  MacFarland,  Gen.  Sec.  Council 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Dr.  O.  S.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Head,  Dept.  Agric.,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  J.  P  Munn  Chairman  U.  S.  Life  Ins.,  Co".; 
Dr.  Frank  \V.  Ober,  Sec.  Agr.  Com.,  Near  East 
Relief;  Capt.  A.  Potral.  Delegate  Esthonian 
Poultry  Club;  Prof.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Presi¬ 


dent  American  Poultry  School;  G.  R.  Spitzer, 
President  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.;  Prof. 
Frederick  II.  Stoneburn. 

Quick  action  is  needed  to  the  end  that 
the  educational  program  may  be  started 
without  further  delay.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  this  is  not  the  time  to  resort 
to  the  slow  process  of  “passing  the  hat” 
to  gather  reluctant  -  dimes  and  dollars. 
Rather,  the  total  small  sum  required  should 
be  donated  by  some  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  who  will  have  pride  in  as¬ 
sisting  a  struggling  nation  in  time  of  need. 
And  I  believe  that  these  individuals  will 
receive  tangible  evidence,  of  an  official 
nature,  that  such  assistance  is  appreciated 
by  the  Esthonian  government  and  people 
alike. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  situation  is 
presented  as  news  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  American  poultryman  and  also  in 
hope  that  it  will  come  to  the  attention  of 
one  or  more  persons  who  are  in  a  position 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  these  strug¬ 
gling  farmers  and  poultrymeifacross  the 
sea. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  KS'V\n" 

bone  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Reduced  prices. 

rl  housands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ..$14.00  per  100 

Bocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  16.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  18.00  "  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs..  10.00  "  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
lostage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Your 
inspection  is  Invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  from 
uns  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Custom 
hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St* 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


Sturdy  Chicks  / 

Leading 

Breeds 

/  /  Quality 

/  <f/  Chicks 

Best  Blood 
91/2C  up 

/  *  /  ,  Heavy 

/  V  /  Layers 

/£'$'/  Special 

/  &  ^  /  Inducements 

Write  / 

3Y  /  for  early  orders 

Today  f 

V  / 

/  Catalogue  Free 

BABY  CHICKS  flatc!,cti  by  tbe  best 

4  VI  UvWJ  if  incubation  from  high- 

Whfie,  Brown  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  ^ach  ;* * * * S  Bar- 

Wh’-e  BJb  cR0cks.’.  Beds’  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each- 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each.  y 

safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’tt 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N  Y. 


10c— P EEP-O-DAY  CHICKS— 10c 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Exclusively 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now 
Quality,  Service  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 

PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

baby  chicks  AT  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY. 

,  Barred  Rocks  10c  each.  White 

Leghorns  12c  each.  Prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Delaware 


Preventing-  Loss  of  Chicks  from 
Crowding 

0 

We  have  lost  a  number  of  chicks  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  having  them  pile  up  and 
smother.  We  lost  some  once  when  they 
were  half  grown.  Is  there  any  way  we  can 
prevent  this  loss  this  spring? — H.  R.,  New 
York. 

ry,HIS  is  a  discouraging  problem  in  rais¬ 
ing  chicks.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  it  takes  eternal  watchfulness  to  keep 
them  from  crow-ding.  The  cause,  of  course 
is  that  they  get  cold,  which  in  turn  may  be 
due  to  the  fire  going  out,  a  fire  that  is  not 
warm  enough,  or  to  the  chicks  getting  too 
far  away  from  the  fire  and  not  knowing 
enough  to  get  back. 

For  the  first  few  days  we  keep  the 
brooder  house  extra  warm  and  put  a  wire 
fence  around  the  hover  so  the  chicks  do 
not  get  away  too  far.  After  that,  we  fill 
in  the  corners  so  that  they  are  rounding 
and  try  to  keep  it  warm  enough  at  all 
times  so  the  chicks  will  be  comfortable.  If 
you  want  to  go  to  the  expense,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  build  a  wire  frame  attached  to  the 
wall,  about  2  feet  up  the  sides  with  hinges, 
and  running  out  into  the  room  2  or  3  feet 
when  it  is  let  down.  This  frame  can  be 
hooked  back  against  the  wall  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  let  down  at  night. 

The  corners  are  fixed  so  they  join  which 
makes  a  continuous  sloping  fence  around 
the  hover.  If  the  chicks  get  too  far  away 
from  the  stove  and  begin  to  crowd  toward 
the  corners  they  immediately  begin  to  go 
uphill.  There  is  also  air  under  them  so 
they  do  not  smother. 

Keeping  the  house  warm,  keeping  them 
near  the  stove  the  first  few  days,  and 
watchfulness  will  usui.lly  prevent  serious 
loss  from  this  cause. 


['  H I E  S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c  Barred  Rocks 

„  .7,°  12c;  Mixed  8c.  Postpaid  delivery 

guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


iU£SKIV*£!£$F  MaDy  make  $10  da,|v  net  with 

my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds. 
04!0(^  So  caD  you-  Uocks  of  300  to  500 
-  V  Yl  Uurxj  ITV  do  lt;-  0rder  e8Bs  and  Chicks  now. 

Catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 

ancLunimr  Fartn  Box  1030i  Bristol>  vt 
|Ra m pT° n s  black  Leghorn  chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  Into  the 
best  layer  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guln- 

,  •  Bantams,  ColHes,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD.  PA. 


PARDEE’S 

™cnt  ducklings 


AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip  N.  Y. 


Glass  Substitute  for  Brooder 
House 

I  am  planning  on  building  a  brooder 
house  this  spring  and  would  like  ta  know 
whether  some  of  the  transparent  cloth  sub¬ 
stitutes  will  be  better  than  glass.  Any  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  appreciated — A.  C.  F. 
New  York.  •"  * 

V/ES,  Experiments  conducted  at  the 
1  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ames,  Iowa,  as  A/ell  as  by  other  author¬ 
ities,  seem  to  indicate  rather  definitely 
that  these  cloth  substitutes  for  glass 
have  the  distinct  advantage  that  they  will 
permit  the  passage  of  the  sun’s  violet 
rays  which  are  stopped  by  ordinary 
glass.  There  violet  rays  have  been 
found  one  of  the  chief  essentials  for 
growth  in  chicks  and  other  animals.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  particular  dif¬ 
ference  among  the  various  types  of  these 
substitutes  so  far  as  admitting  the  violet 
rays  is  concerned. 


CHICKS 

How  much  do  you  expect  to 
make  this  year  from  your  flock  ?< 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature 
quickly  ana  Jay  heavy  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers 

LEGHORNS,  REDS.  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

FULL  COUNT,  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
S*nd  today  for  my  now  book.  It  is  free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


BOX  29, 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DIIY  Get  chlcks  from  stoek  raised  ,D  northern  New  York.  Stronf 

Ine  stoek  VaXtfp.  T, UUA  Wealthy  bardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breed 

ing  siock.  Varieties.  Prices  on: .  60  100 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . .,.$6.75  $13.00 

Anconas  . . .  .  *  7  25  14  00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks . . .  .  . .  7  75  15  oo 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . SL25  18^00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants . 18.50  35.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  .  .  .  g  50  j  j  qq 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood'  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Rox 
Si.hSs  ^00?  R°j  for . batching.  Order  today.  100%  Uve  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
mi « d!6 * Jr. J1 11  ^  ^  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM.  BOX  202,  BANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co..  Propi.) 


500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

87.00 

140.00 

52.50 


1000 
$120.00 
130.00 
140.00 
170.00 

105.00 


e°HHIh°n  Anr^REP,ITED,7  cbicks;  ?Jery  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  expert  approv-  M 

ed  by  Ohio  State  University.  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  ....  25  50  100  500  jWv.  7to,b 

Wh  Rrd  t  Leg‘>orns  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Brd.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.25  8.00  15.00  72  00  « 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  7’  00  M  *<0c£l, /tSfi 

S  Laced  Wyandottes,  .Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8^50  WOO  77  00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas .  5.50  10  50  00  00  97  00 

'%“*'&  "  °,a” 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

ib  *?os®ibl®  for  Vs  t0  offer  You  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders 
Rnph-«’  T?i™in§wr-  and  Ro??  Comb  Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
h sh V e ehn r ri\ Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng- 
Pri,«  ghi  tbat  are  bard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  ail.  y  *LU* 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason". 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO . BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


For  20 


years  we  have  hatched  and  raised  Chicks  of  the  finest  Quality  from  farm  ranged  stock. 
Our  great  aim  has  always  been  to  produce  the  BEST  LAYERS.  g  ' 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices 


Bamd  Rock"  it  fVd?10"'3  . ^ . ®  $10*00  $29.°00  $4S°oo 

Buff  I  %  Vances,'  Buff  Rocte  '  ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ' ! .  £  ?5  gw 

K^RKE RSV I  l in  Ellglbh  Hollywood 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  29 


ESS; 


KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


KI^imU^  S  POULTRY  pARM  —  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks  j 

All  breeders  are  ^ to  K  Y.^  Codgs.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per  | 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

L.I.,  N.Y.  1 


week  after  March  1st. 


J.  T.  K1RKUP 


WTTAvr  .Valley:  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  . 25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,.  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14  50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3. 00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


— - SINGLE  COMB - - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O00n  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  aU  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


$12  to  $20  per  100— Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas— 20,000  weekly, 
l'mest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  in- 
speetion.  y 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


June,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1,00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
D.  W.  GOODLING  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 

/Th  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

akt  Jxaa  Bdce  Per  100  -Apr.  May  June  July 

HI  w{,xed,  $10-00  $9-00  *8 *-00 

MBx,  ,a  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg- 

PHIV’  „  hoT3„  •,••••  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

vrllA  Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11  00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  15.00  14  00  13  00  12  00 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  .  .  30.00  25.00  23.'00  20'00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct%c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  Bocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  11.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  13.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  13.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  9.00  “  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 

paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


J.  N.  NACE, 


BOX  161, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


$.12  (18) 


American  Agriculturist,  May  8,  Kj’Sl 


The  C&rolinictn — By  Rafael  Sabatim 


T  ATIMER  thought  it  was  odd  that  in 
such  urgency  as  the  note  suggested, 
Laurens  should  not  have  come  at  once  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  for  him.  But  perhaps 
there  was  some  one  else  concerned. 
Some  one  who  might  be  with  Laurens. 
Anyway,  he  had  better  go. 

‘Get  me  my  hat,  Hannibal.’ 

Hannibal  went  out,  and  Mr.  Latimer 
set  down  his  pipe  and  followed  him.  In 
the  hall  the  slave  proffered  him  only 
his  hat,  but  his  gloves  and  sword 
well.  He  took  the  hat,  and  was  wav¬ 
ing  the  rest  away,  when  he  remembered 
a  warning  Moultrie  had  yesterday  given 
him  not  to  go  abroad  unarmed.  So, 
changing  his  mind,  he  took  the  small 
sword,  and  hooked  it  'into  the  carriages 
which  he  was  wearing  under  his  silver- 
laced  black  coat. 

‘Order  the  carriage  to  follow  me  to 
Mr.  Lauren’s,  and  to  await  me  there.  I 
3hall  not  be  returning.  Come  with  it, 
,'Jtnd  bring  me  what  I  may  require. 

Outside  the  gates  he  turned  to  the 
right,  and  went  briskly  along  the  Bay 
towards  the  Governor’s  Bridge.  As  he 
crossed  the  latter,  the  advance  of  the 
making  tide  was  gurgling  up  the  creek 
which  it  served  1c  span.  There  was  not 
z  soul  abroad. 

Mr.  Latimer  passed  Craven's  bastion 
without  meeting  any  one,  and  he  was 
just  abreast  of  Wragg’s  Alley,  when 
abruptly  from  out  of  that  narrow  un¬ 
lighted  lane  stepped  a  man,  who  hailed 
him  by  name. 

‘Mr.  Latimer!’ 


him  on  the  ground. 

He  was  free  of  them.  But  the  others 
were  upon  him  in  a  bunch,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  resume  his  flight.  At  bay 
then,  he  swung  his  shoulders  to  the  wall 
of  the  Custom-House,  to  protect  his 
back,  whipped  out  his  sword,  and  pinked 
the  thigh  of  the  foremost  of  those  who 
beset  him. 

With  a  howl  c  pain  the  fellow  fell 
back.  His  swiftly  dealt  wound  and  the 
lithe  blade  gleaming  lividly  in  the  gloom 
gave  his  companions  pause.  But  there 
was  another  coming  up  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  more  at  leisure,  and  yet  was  not 
so  easily  intimidated. 

‘What's  this,  ye  blackguards?’  quoth 
that  Irish  voice  .  ‘How  many  more  of 
ye  does  it  need  to  take  a  man?  ’ 

‘He’s  armed,  Major,’  said  one  of  them. 

‘Armed,  is  he?  Stand  away  there,  ye 
good-for-nothing  omadhauns.’ 

There  was  the  slither  of  a  sword  leav¬ 
ing  its  scabbard,  a  bulky  figure  advanced 
upon  him,  and  the  next  moment  Lati¬ 
mer’s  blade  -was  engaged  by  an  ener¬ 
getic  swordsman. 

It  was  almost  instinctive  fighting  in 
which  the  eyes  availed  but  little.  But 
some  little  they  did  avail,  and  the  ad¬ 


of  the  Major’s  unresisted  weapon  struck 
the  wall.  The  sword  bent  double,  under 
the  weight  of  his  following  impetus,  and 
snapped  off  short,  whilst  im.  d-d 
through  the  stomach  on  the  antagonist 
blade  the  same  impetus  carried  him  for¬ 
ward  until'  his  body  brought  up  against 
Latimer’s  hilt,  and  his  face,  a  white 
mask,  in  which  the  open  mouth  and  eyes 
made  three  black  hales,  was  within  a 
foot  of  Latimer’s. 

Latimer  was  conscious  first  of  sur¬ 
prise,  and  then  of  nausea.  Yielding  to 
the  latter,  he  thrust  that  body  away 
from  him,  so  violently  and  impetuously 
that  he  loosed  his  grasp  of  the  sword. 
Carrying  it  with  him,  still  impalin_ 
him,  the  Major  toppled  over  backwards, 
and  lay  there  on  the  kidney  stones 
writhing  and  faintly  moaning. 

Appalled  and  almost  physically  sick, 
Latimer  leaned  a  moment  against  the 
wall.  Then,  as  the  voices  of  the  men 
excited  and  objurgatory  broke  out  about 
him,  he  roused  himself  to  a  sense  of  his 
increased  peril,  now  that  he  was  dis¬ 
armed.  He  bounded  forward  to  resume 
his  flight.  But  one  of  the  ruffians  who 
had  come  up  with  him,  thrust  out  a  leg 
to  trip  him,  and  he  pitched  forward  at 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 


Before  he  could  reflect  upon  the  odd¬ 
ness  of  his  being  recognized  in  the  dark 
across  the  width  of  the  street  by  a  man 
who  was  no  more  than  a  black  outline 
in  his  own  eyes,  lie  had  halted  and  an¬ 
swered. 

‘Yes.  Who  is  that?’ 

At  once  he  realized  his  indiscretion, 


something  else  besides.  Behind  him 


quickly  advancing  steps  became  sudden¬ 
ly  audible,  and  he  guessed  immediately 
that  he  had  been  followed.  At  the  same 
moment,  almost  as  if  his  clear  reply  to 
the  stranger’s  hail  had  ^en  a  signal, 
four  or  five  men  came  charging  out  of 
the  blackness  of  Wragg’s  Alley  and 
across  the  Bay  Street  straight  towards 
him. 

Mr.  Latimer  did  not  wait.  He  was  bff 
along  the  courtine  lines  running  like  a 
stag.  He  was  agile,  strong,  and  swift 
of  foot,  and  he  had  the  supreme  advant¬ 
age  of  being  lightly  shod.  Away  he 
sped,  his  feet  scarce  touching  the  ground, 
racing  for  Lauren’s  house  which  was 
the  first  in  the  direction  he  was  going 
and  not  above  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Behind  him  the  blundering  gallop  of  his 
heavy-footed  pursuers  was  receding  as 
was  the  cursing  Irish  voice  that  was 
urging  them  on,  and  Harry  Latimer 
laughed  as  he  ran,  accounting  the  race 
already  over,  although  he  had  not  yet 
covered  more  than  half  the  distance. 

He  was  abreast  of  the  dark  aim  de¬ 
serted  Custom-House  with  the  next  bas¬ 
tion  on  his  left  when  suddenly  the  laugh¬ 
ter  perished  in  him.-  Two  men,  who 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  so 
sudden  was  their  apparition,  stood  im¬ 
mediately  ahead,  and  before  he  could 
check  or  swerve,  he  was  carried  by  his 
ow.i  headlong  impetus  straight  into  their 
waiting  arms. 

‘Got  him!’  shouted  one  of  his  captors, 
but  found  breath  for  no  more,  for  the 
captive  writhing  in  their  arms  was  not 
proving  easy  'o  hold..  They  swayed 
halfway  across  the  street  in  their  strug¬ 
gles,  and  then,  just  as  they  imagined 
they  were  subduing  him,  he  thrust  vio¬ 
lently  and  viciously  upwards  with  his 
right  knee  and  into  the  body  of  one  of 
them,  and  sent  the  fellow  reeling  back 
and  doubled  up  with  pain.  Thus  re¬ 
leased  on  the  right  side,  he  swung  round 
in  the  grip  of  his  other  assailant,  and 
broke  the  skin  of  l.is  knuckles  in  a  blow 
between  the  fellow’s  eyes  that  stretched 


THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  grower  of  South 
Carolina  and  an  active  member  of  the  rebel  organization,  the  Carolinian  Sons 
of  Liberty,  has  brought  the  wrath  of  the  British  Governor  upon  him  because  of 
his  anti-British  activities.  An  order  for  his  arrest  has  been  issued  and  he  has 
been  given  48  hours  to  leave  Charles  Town.  At  first  he  flatly  refuses.  Myrtle 
Carey,  only  child  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  a  staunch  Tory,  and  Harry’s  fiancee  from 
whom  he  has  been  estranged,  due  to  his  rebelious  activities,  offers  to  marry 
Latimer  if  he  will  leave  the  province.  He  agrees  and  they  are  married  on  board 
a  British  warship  where  Myrtle  was  free  to  marry  without  her  father’s  consent, 
a  thing  impossible  in  the  Colony.  Myrtle  s  father  learns  of  this  at  a  ball  where 
she  and  Harry  are  to  meet  secretly  before  leaving  for  Harry’s  plantation.  Sir 
Andrew  goes  into  a  violent  tirade  of  anger.  He  is  assured  by' Captain  Mande- 
ville,  a  notorious  fortune  hunter  and  aide  to  the  British  Governor,  that  he  has  a 
plan  to  get  rid  of  Latimer.  Mandeville  secretly  desires  Myrtle.  As  Latimer  is 
about  to  leave  for  the  ball  to  meet  Myrtle  he  receives  a  mysterious  message 
bidding  him  to  the  home  of  Henry  Laurens,  a  compatriot  on  most  urgent  business. 


vantage  was  heavily  with  Latimer,  for 
such  light  as  existed  being  behind  his 
opponent,  Latimer  by  crouching  could 
make  out  enough  to  guide  him,  whilst 
himself  against  the  background  of  the 
wall  he  must  have  been  almost  invisible. 

For  a  moment  1  -  had  feared  that  a 
pistol  might  end  the  matter.  But  since 
this  had  not  yet  happeneu,  he  was  now 
assured  that  they  meant  to  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  silently.  He  took  heart  at  the  re¬ 
flection,  and  fought  on,  scarce  daring  for 
a  moment  to  lose  the  feel  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  blade. 

And  as  he  fought  he  wondered  who 
might  be  his  assailants.  The  others  had 
addressed  his  present  antagonist  as 
‘Major,’  and  the  man’s  speech  for  all 
its  brogue  was  of  a  quality  «.hat  con¬ 
firmed  the  title.  Moreover,  Latimer 
could  make  out  .he  gleam  of  the  gold- 
laced  cuff  and  buttonholes  and  the  white 
of  the  man’s  small-clothes. 

Was  this  something  that  -as  being 
done  by  order  of  Lord  William?  It 
seemed  inconceivable.  And  yet,  if  it 
were  not,  how  came  a  British  officer  en¬ 
gaged  in  it?  They  were  questions  that 
fitted  in  one  second  through  Latimer’s 
mind,  to  be  dismissed  in  the  next.  Tire 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  settle  th’i 
major's  account.  The  inves.igation  of 
his  identity  and  the  rest  could  >  ait.  To 
this  first  business  Latimer  addressed 
himself  so  aptly  that  it  was  do  e  within 
i  very  few  seconds  of  engaging. 

Realizing  his  disadvantage  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  light,  the  Major  was  in  haste  to 
be  done.  After  a  half-dozen  groping 
passes  in  which  the  other’s  blade  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  own,  following  it 
round  insistently,  the"  Major  broke  away 
with  a  violent  forcing  disengage,  feinted 
high,  and  lunged.  In  the  nick  of  time 
Latimer  side-stepped,  instinctively  pre¬ 
senting  his  poii-':  t  receive  his  antagon¬ 
ist.  And  receive  him  he  did.  The  point 


full  length.  Instantly  there  was  a  knee 
in  the  small  of  his  back  with  the  weight 
of  a  whole  body  resting  upon  it,  and  two 
pairs  of  hands  were  busy  about  him. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  pinned  down,  his 
arms  were  wrenched  behind  him,  and  his 
wrists  tied  with  a  thcr.g  of  leather. 

Desperately  he  raised  his  head,  and 
loosed  one  lusty  shout  for  help.  The 
next  moment  a  muffler  was  wrapped 
about  his  mouth  and  nose  so  tightly  that 
he  could  scarcely  breathe.  The  two 
who  had  charge  of  him  next  tied  his 
ankles  fast  together,  then  rolled  him 
over  on  his  back,  and  left  him  lying 
there  whilst  they  went  aside  to  the 
others  who  were  kneeling  about  their 
fallen  leader. 

One  of  the  men  whom  Latimer  had 
hurt  wras  by  now  recovered,  and  had 
also  joined  that  group,  the  other,  on  his 
feet  again,  was  leaning  still  sick  and 
faint  against  the  Custom-House  wall. 

If  they  had  rendeied  Latimer  help¬ 
less  and  dumb,  at  least  they  had  not 
rendered  him  deaf,  and  their  rough 
voices  reached  him  where  he  lay. 

‘Is  the  Major  much  hurt?’  asked  one 
of  those  who  had  been  lately  with  L;.ti- 


‘Hell!’  swore  Tim.  ‘How  do  I  know - 
what  orders  the  Major  gave  the  boat-, 
man?  The  boat,  maybe,  was  to  have 
come  up  for  us.’  They  stood  debating 
for  some  moments.  It  became  clear  that 
the  Major’s  insensibility  left  them  in  a 
quandary. 

‘Even  if  we  find  the  boa.,  we  don't 
know  where  to  take  him.’ 

‘He  was  to  ha’  been  put  aboard  a  ship 
for  England,’  said  Tim. 

‘Aye.  But  what  ship?  There’s  a  mort 
o’  ships  to  choose  from  out  yonder.’ 

‘Oh,  heave  him  into  the  sea,  and  have 
done  with  fit !,  growled  another. 

‘Wait,  wrait!’  Tim  admonished  them, 
‘It  might  be  awkward  afterwards,  see-, 
ing  what's  happened  to  the  Major,  and 
us  with  him.  Who’s  to  say  we  didn’t 
murder  him  ourselves?  Cap’n  Daven- 
ant'll  be  asking  questions  when  we  gets 
back  to  the  fort.  Here,  I  have  it!  We'll 
take  the  blackguard  to  the  fort,  and  let 
the  Cap’n  settle  it.  Come  on.’  And  hi 
began  to  .move  away  down  the  street. 

‘But  where’s  the  boa':,  you  fool?’  one 
of  them  shouted  after  him. 

‘We’ll  go  back  to  the  wharf  where  we 
landed.  And  keep  a  sharp  lookout  the 
whiles  over  the  .vater.’ 

So  they  trudged  on,  bearing  their  two 
burdens,  and,  without  meeting  a  soul 
on  the  way,  past  Lauren’s  residence  and 
on  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  until  they 
came  to  Grockat’s  Wharf,  around  the 
piles  of  which  the  waves  or  the  maki:  j 
tide  were  being  whipped  by  a  quicken¬ 
ing  breeze.  They  turned  on  to  this, 
glad  to  be  off  the  street  at  last.  The 
leader  went  first,  then  the  two  who 
carried  Latimer,  followed  by  the  others 
bearing  the  Major. 

‘There  she  is!’  cried  Tim.  ‘You  see  I 
-was  right’ 


rner.. 

‘Hurt?’  growled  another  voice.  It's 
killed  he  is.’  Oaths  followed,  vicious  and 
obscene.  v 

All  talked  together  explosively,  until 
one  who  seemed  to  assume  authority 
called  them  to  some  sort  of  order. 

Two  of  them  came  back  to  Latimer, 
and  lifted  him.  Two  others  doing  the 
like  by  the  Major.  The  one  in  author¬ 
ity  crossed  the  street  to  the  side  of  the 
bastion.  There  he  halted,  at  fault. 

‘Which  way?’ 

‘Which  way?’  he  asked. 

‘Straight  on  the  wharf  where  we  land¬ 
ed,  of  course.’ 

‘Are  ye  sure  the  boat’s  waiting  there?’ 

‘Where  else,  Tim?’ 


Dimly  at  the  far  end  of  the  wharfiMhey 
could  make  out  the  lines  of  a  wherry 
standing  alongside,  and  the  figures  of 
one  or  two  of  the  rowers  were  silhouet¬ 
ted  in  the  light  of  a  lantern  glowing 
from  the  boat’s  bottom.  On  the  breeze 
came  a  murmur  of  voices. 

They  hurried  on  towards  the  boat.  In 
the  sternslieets  a  man  was  standing, 
speaking  to  the  crew.  He  paused  as  the 
newcomers  advanced.  And  then  the 
two  of  them  that  were  handling  Lati¬ 
mer  swung  him  forward  to  the  men  in 
the  wherry. 

Three  or  four  of  those  in  the  boat 
instinctively  rose  from  their  oars  to 
receive  the  body  that  was  almost  hurled 
at  them.  They  caught  it,  and  lowered 
it  between  thwarts. 

‘Fetch  her  up,’  Tim  ordered  at  the 
same  time.  ‘The  Major’s  hurt.  Let’s 
set  him  down  in  the  stern.  Come  on, 
there!’ 

The  man  who  -s  standing  in  the 
:ternsheets  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
lantern. 

‘Now,  who  the  devil  may  you  be?’  he 
asked,  and  swung  the  light  aloft  to  cast 
it  upon  their  countenances. 

What  he  saw  was  no  great  matter. 
What  they  saw  by  the  light  of  that 
raised  lantern  was  a  gold-laced  coat— a 
blue  coat  with  scarlet  facings  and  golden 
shoulder-knots,  the  uniform  of  a  colonel 
cf  the  army  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 

-And  above  the  stiff  high  color  they  be¬ 
held  a  grim  grey  hawk  face  that  was 
entirely  strange  to  them. 

‘Hell  and  the  devil!’  said  the  wooden¬ 
headed  Tim,  realizing  the  blunder  they 
had  made  in  the  dark.  And  incontin¬ 
ently  he  turned  and  fled  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him  up  the  wharf.  After 
him,  as  if  Satan  were  behind  them,  went 
hife  fellows,  leaving  the  Major’s  welter¬ 
ing  body  where  they  had  dropped  it  in 
their  sudden  panic. 

‘What  the  devn  .  .  .?’  the  ..ran  in  uni¬ 
form  was  beginning,  when  he  cropped  the 
question,  and  bawled  an  order  instead: 
‘Up,  and  after  them!’ 

In  a  moment  his  six  negroes  were 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Lone  Scouts 
oi  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

W1 


E  have  a  number 
of  letters  con¬ 
cerning  the  wood¬ 
chuck  exterminating 
contest,  and  they  all 
favor  the  contest.  We 
are  limiting  the  con¬ 
test  to  woodchucks 
and  rats  because  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the 
damage  these  pests  do  to  farms.  There 
I  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  damage  done  by 
I  some  other  so-called  pests.  We  were  a 
I  little  in  doubt  about  the  idea  of  keeping 
■the  tips  of  the  tails,  never  having  tried 
I  the  plan,  but  we  have  been  told  that  they 
lean  be  kept  if  they  are  well  packed  in 
Isalt. 

In*  order  to  make  this  contest  a  big 
I  success,  we  should  have  at  least  200  scouts 
I  entered.  You  will  see  by  the  rules  that 
lit  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  gun  to  enter 
Ithe  contest,  though  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
■help  to  own  one. 


(Rules  for  the  Woodchuck;  Rat 
Contest 

x.  These  pests  may  be  killed  in  any 
Iway  but  must  be  recovered.  That  is — not 
|lef t  in  holes. 

2.  The  tip  of-  the  tail  of  each  rat  or 
Iwoodchuck  is  to  be  kept  until  the  end  of 
|the  contest.  (Pack  them  in  salt). 

3.  The  record  of  each  contestant  must 
|be  certified  by  two  adults. 

4.  Notice  of  intent  to  enter  the  contest 
Imust  be  given  us  be  for  „  June  1.  The  Con- 
|test  will  close  Nov.  1,  1926. 

5.  Prizes  given  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  as  follows: 

first  Prize — Combination  tool  kit  (with  ' 
jacknife)  1186  in  Scout  catalogue 
Price  $2.25 

|Second  Prize — Scout  compass  No.  1206 
Price  $1.75 

|Third  Prize — Scout  knife  No.  1450 
Price  $.90 

IFourth  Prize — Scout  whistle  No.  1001 
Price  $.20. 

Fifth  to  tenth  prizes — I  years  subscription 
to  any  ALSAP. 


“/  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
w  h  i  c  h  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  ivortliy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout .“ 


shooting  contest  for  the  summer  would  be 
a  fine  thing.  They  are  big  nuisances 
around  the  fields  and  we  would  be  doing  a 
good  turn  by  killing  them. 

Let’s  double  the  size  of  the  A.  A.  tribe 
this  summer.  If  every  scout  would  get  a 
new  member  we  could  do  it. 

Don’t  forget  the  “A.  A.  Literary  Con¬ 
test.”  Send  in  a  nickle  right  away  and 
get  busy.  You’ve  got  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  other  fellow. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

FRANK  T.  VAUGHN,  (10  points) 

R.  5,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  idea  of  a  contest  betiveen  tribes 
is  fine.  Let’s  have  a  few  more  contests 
similar  to  it. — Lone  Scout  Editor. 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: — I  heard  that 
you  were  interested  to  know  the  number 
of  tribes  in  the  State.  I  was  ordered  by 
the  chief  of  the  Chinosebehgeh  Tribe  to 
which  I  am  scribe  to  write  about  our  tribe. 
Our  chief  is  Lewis  Gay  who  is  also  the 
organizer.  Fred  Nuissel  is  sachem,  Gerald 
Thomson  is  scribe.  Leo  Miller  is  Wampum 
Bearer,  Joe  Wagonbiass  and  Merle  Miller 
are  members.  Our  charter  is  1635.  We 
started  in  November  16,  1S25. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

GERALD  THOMSON,  (5  points) 

181  Wyoming  St.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


News  From  Our  Tribes 

Dear  Scouts: — The  Mohican  Tribe  is  pro¬ 
gressing  fine.  We  have  recently  bought  a 
bugle  and  Donald  Bullis,  who  is  also 
/ampum  Bearer,  has  been  elected  bugler. 
)ur  tribe  is  having  two  contests  with  the 
Shawnee  Eaglets  of  Beilaire,  Ohio.  One 
Is  to  see  which  becomes  a  second  class 
tribe  first  and  other  is  to  see  which  gets 
(ten  members  first. 

Our  tribe  is  now  engaged  in  building  bird 
houses.  Donald  Bullis,  Harry  Phillips,  and 
oyself  are  having  a  contest  to  see  who 
gets  twenty-five  points  in  the  Chronicle 
first.  The  prize  is  a  twenty-five  cent 
^Isap.  i  am  not  in  favor  of  a  regular 
fadio  corner  in  the  Lone  Scout  Column. 
Too  small  a  percentage  of  the  scouts  have 
ladies  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  them 
pnly.  While  letters  and  articles  are  of 
Interest  to  everyone.  I  think  a  woodchuck 


Some  of  Our  New  Members 

Carl  Rothfuss,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 
Bartlett  E.  Smith,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 
Everett  Estler,  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
Charles  Du  Bois,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Mayo,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Mayo,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  Mayo,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Earl  W.  Mohrey,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Donald  Moore,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Philip  C.  McChenahan,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 
Frank  D.  Rhine,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

Paul  Stoner,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

Meredith  M.  Caldron,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 
Marcus  E.  Rabenold,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Gordon  Cottrell,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Lerch,  Bath,  Pa. 

Clarence  H.  Koeh,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Stanley  J.  Lilly,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Howard  Wilkinson,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  Bridges,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Bridges,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Conklin,  Rome,  Pa. 

Floyd  M.  O’Brian,  Raymondville,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Bradish,  New  Heaven,  N.  Y. 

Melvin  E.  McLoud,  Beilaire,  Ohio. 

Joseph  C.  Hartman,  2805  Webb  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  C. 

Clifford  Cashbit,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Melvin  C.  Fehnel,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Charles  Reph,  Northampton,  Pa. 

Earl  C.  Wuchter,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Roland  C.  Fehnel,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Nestor  F.  Fehnel,  Northampton,  Pa. 
William  H.  Danner,  Northampton,  Pa. 
Archie  Prentice,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

Irving  L.  Cable,  1234  New  York  Ave., 
Flatbush,  N.  Y. 

Davis  Ross,  Centerville,  Pa. 

William  Stevenson,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
John  Mirwald,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Elwood  Booth,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Earle  B.  La  Fave,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 
Donald  Robinson,  Beilaire,  Ohio. 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


“Promises  of  Success” 

A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Charles  W.  Eliot 


In  the  heading  of  this  article  we  have 
'poken  of  Dr.  Charles  IV.  Eliot  as  “one 
f  the  greatest  American  educators.”  We 
might  just  as  truly 
have  called  him  “one 
of  the  greatest 
Americans.”  For  40 
years  ( from  1869  to 
1909)  President  of 
H arvard  U n  iversi  ty, 
he  tremendously  in¬ 
fluenced  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  the 
_  most  eminent  Amer- 

harles  \V.  Eliot  {cans  °f  ihis  genera¬ 
tion. ,  and  as  a  thinker 
d  writer,  he  has  influence  the  thoughts 
j  millions  of  others  who  have  never  seen 
Harvard.  Noiv  in  his  ninety-third  year, 
®r-  Eliot  still  zvrites  and  speaks  with 
Wgor  of  youth,  and  our  farm  boys  should 
insider  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
om  his  ripened  wisdom  the  folio,  hug 


notable  ' 

“Success 

Smoot. 


‘Success  Talk.” 
Talk”  will  be  by 


Next  week’s 
Senator  Reed 


IT  is  a  promise  of  success  ir.  life  if  a  boy 

learns  by  the  time  he  is  twelve  years 
old  to  use  his  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  ac¬ 
curately;  that  is,  if  he  learns  to  see  things 
exactly  as  they  are,  to  hear  the  various 
sounds  of  nature  and  art  with  precision 
and  enjoyment,  and  to  touch  or  handle 
things  deftly  and  effectively  whether  at 
work  or  at  play. 

It  is  another  good  sign  if  a  boy  works 
hard  while  he  works  and  plays  hard  while 
he  plays,  and  tries  both  at  work  and  at 
play  to  take  a  hearty  part  in  “team  policy.” 

It  is  another  good  sign  if  a  boy  keeps 
his  senses  and  his  mind  on  the  alert,  watch¬ 
ful  to  do  a  serviceable  deed  or  to  perform 
a  kind  act. 

Again,  the  promising  boy  will  be  on  the 
alert  for  new  suggestions,  new  lessons, 
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COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND  BEST 
BY  TEST 


When  the  sun. goes  down 
.  .  .  come  home  to  light 
and  cheer 


WHEN  rain  threatens  and 
you’ve  been  doing  your 
best  to  catch  up  with  your 
planting  or  plowing — come 
home  to  the  bright,  cheerful 
light  of  your  Colt  Plant! 

A  Colt  Plant  soon  pays 
for  itself.  It  lets  you  stay 
with  your  crops — you  don’t 
have  to  stop  work  to  milk 
and  feed  up.  You  can  do 
that  after  dark  .  far  more 
quickly  and  safely  with 
Colt  Light  than  you  could 
hope  to  do  with  an  oil 
lantern.  Simply  turn  on 
your  Colt  barn  light — and 
your  barn  shines  as  bright 
as  day! 

Colt  Light  is  even  more 
necessary  in  the  home.  Your 
children  can  get  their  lessons 
with  no  danger  of  eyestrain. 
Reading  becomes  a  real 
pleasure,  and  your  wife  will 
enjoy  sewing  after  supper. 

Colt  Light  provides  gas 
for  cooking  and  ironing — 
does  away  with  cleaning 


and  filling  of  oil  lamps. 

It  has  no  complicated 
parts  to  regulate  or  to  get 
out  of  order.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  refill  the  generator 
an  average  of  two  or  three 
times  a  year  with  Union 
Carbide,  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
few  dollars. 

Colt  Plants  are  priced 
very  moderately.  They  may 
be  paid  for  on  convenient 
terms  if  you  are  a  property 
owner.  More  than  2,000,- 
000  people  are  enjoying 
carbide  gas  light  tonight. 

For  your  family’s  com¬ 
fort,  for  your  own  benefit 
— investigate  Colt  Light! 
Let  us  send  you  our  free 
booklet,  “Safest  and  Best 
by  Test." 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 


30  E.  42nd  St. 
1700  Walnut  Street 
1001  Monadnock  Block 
-  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  *- 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 


6th  &  Market  Sts. 
8th  &  Erannan  Sts. 


The  sate  of  Colt  Plants 
offers  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  ambitious  farm- 
trained  man .  Write  our 
nearest  office  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


LI  G  MT 


We  Have:- 


Seven  Heifers  for  seven  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  or  have 
joined  a  calf  club  this  spring  and  are  now  looking  for  the  RIGHT  kind 
of  stock,  (Purebred  Holsteins  3  to  6  months  old)  at  the  RIGHT  price 
at  the  RIGHT  terms. 

"  The  first  payment  is  small,  the  installments  are  small  and  there  is 
NO  INTEREST  CHARGE.  N 

Consult  your  County  Agricultural  agent  or  your  County  Club  Leader 

Write  for  further  particulars  to, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.  (Owner) 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


and  new  objects  of  interest.  He  will  not 
be  content  merely  to  follow  the  beaten 
path ;  he  will  wish  to  explore,  discover, 
and  invent. 

I  advise  all  boys  on  farms  and  in  vil¬ 
lages  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts  if  that  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  established  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  to  pass  the  tests  and 
examinations  in  their  order,  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  ages.  Finally,  it  is  the  diligent, 
cheerful,  and  honest  boy  who  wins  success. 

(.Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service.  Copy¬ 
right  1926  by  Clarence  Poe.) 


E110EH  AQEMTS  WAITED 

to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger  bicycle. 
jShippedonapproval,  express  prepaid. 
'Make  big  money.  Many  model3,  $21.50  up. 
Easy  pay’ts.  Write  today  for  special  offer . 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.  Dept,  s-205  CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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More  Education — Less  Human  Wreckage 


IT  can  no  longer  be  said  that  women’s 
I  meetings  are  mere  excuses  for  a  social 


Is  Slogan  Adopted  by  District  Home  Bureau  Federation 


gathering.  When  such  questions  are  dis- 
cussed  as  bringing  to  rural  dwellers  better 
chances  for  health  and  education  it  shows 
that  they  have  gone  stra;ght  to  the  heart 
of  things.  Such  was  the  thought  upper¬ 
most  in  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
the  women  attending  the  District  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Home 
Bureau  Federation  on  April  21  and  22, 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  delegates 
proposed  the  slogan  “More  education,  less 
human  wreckage.”  This  slogan  was 
adopted  as  expressing  what  the  Home  Bu- 


The  Two-Piece  Dress 


Pattern  2683  shows  a  straight  unbelted 
jumper  and  a  skirt  with  two  inverted  plaits 
in  front.  It  is  extremely  simple  to  make 
and  just  the  thing  for  sports  wear.  Jersey, 
silk  crepe,  cotton  broadcloth  _  or  similar  ma¬ 
terials  are  well  suited  for  such  use.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  26-inch 
size  takes  134  yards  of  40-inch  plain  ma¬ 
terial  with  1 54  yards  of  36  inch  figured  ma¬ 
terial,  and  %  yard  of  32  inch  contrasting  for 
the  camisole  as  it  is  sketched  in  design  2683. 
Price  13c. 


accompanying  sights  furnished  a  delight¬ 
fully  instructive  object  for  this  trip. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  Mrs. 
Edward  Young,  President  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  spoke 
of  the  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest  and 
voiced  her  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  the 
matter  of  prizes.  Miss  Van  Rensselaer 
spoke  on  the  needs  of  the  State  College 
of  Home  Economics.  The  college  is 
crowded  to  the  doors.  More  laboratory 
space  is  needed  and  the^ever  increasing 
number  of  students  cannot  be  adequately 
taken  care  of  with  the  present  facilities. 
In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  extension  service,  more  specialists 
are  needed.  A  steady  program  should  be 
made  to  meet  these  conditions  which  re¬ 
sult  from  natural  and  healthy  growth  of 
these  institutions  of  public  service. 

Mrs.  Plank,  who  is  on  the  Publicity 
committee  of  the  State  Home  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  gave  clear-cut  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  best  sort  of  news  which 
Home  Bureau  members  can  give  their  local 
papers. 


Guessing- 

I  guessed  the  pepper;  the  coup  was 
too  hot! 

I  guessed  the  water;  it  dried  in  the 
pot! 

I  guessed  the  salt;  and — what  do  you 
think ! 

We  did  nothing  else  the  whole  day 
but  drink! 


reau  is  trying  to  do  towards  raising  the 
standards  of  health  and  education. 

The  visiting  representatives  present 
from  the  counties  of  the  Southern-East¬ 
ern  District  were:  Nassau  County,  Mrs. 
G.  Thos.  Powell,  Mrs.  Wm.  Zalm,  Mrs. 
Chas.  Webber;  Sullivan  County,  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Clements,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Colwell,  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Chaffee;  Ulster  County,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Warren  who  presided  at  the  District 
meeting,  Mrs.  Edward  Voting,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Hardcnburg;  Saratoga  County,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Roods,  Mrs.  Thos.  Belton;  Rensselaer 
County,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Pines,  Mrs.  Ira 
Paine,  and  Miss  Ackerly,  Home  Bureau 
Manager.  Suffolk  and  Warren  counties 
belong  to  this  district,  but  were  not  repre¬ 
sented.  Federation  district  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  They  are: 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Eppes,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Warren,  Vice  Chairman;  Mrs.  Wm.  Zahn 
Secretary-T  reasurer. 

Ulster  County  Home  Bureau,  being  the 


egg  batter  and  fry  a  delicate  brown. 

I  prepare  a  dish  vhich  we  call  “Chop 
Suey”  though  it  is  not  like  the  original 
Chinese  dish  of  that  name,  and  it  is  so 
satisfying  that  very  little,  except  dessert, 
is  required  for  a  meal  when  it  is  served. 
Brown  one  large  diced  onion  in  bacon 
fat  with  a  pound  of  raw  Hamburger  or  2 
cups  ground  cooked  meat,  add  i  can  toma¬ 
toes,  i  cup  celery  or  green  pepper  (ground) 
i  tablespoon  pimento,  and  2  cups  boiled 
rice.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika, 
and  allow  to  simmer  for  about  fifteen 
minutes — Mrs.  E.  B.  D.,  Iowa. 


polished  rice  for  instance,  beri-berl  is  com. 


I  guessed  the  sugar;  the  sauce  was 
too  sweet! 

And  so  by  my  guessing,  I  spoiled  my 
treat! 

And  now  I  guess  nothing,  for  cook¬ 
ing  by  guess 

Is  sure  to  result  in  a  horrible  mess! 

— Anon. 


Something1  Different 

Note :  These  recipes  have  been  tested  in 
the  3~A  Service  Testing  Kitchen  and  are 
printed  because  they  can  be  helpful  both 
for  variety  and  for  reducing  the  meat  bill. 
The  vital  organs  of  the  animal  can  be  zvell 
used  for  food  mors  than  they  are,  because 
of  the  vitamines  which  they  are  found  4o 
contain. 


hostess  countv,  had  a  large  number  of  its 


members  present  at  the  banquet  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  April  2ist.  The  speakers 
of  the  evening  were :  Mrs.  G.  Thos. 
Powell,  of  Glen  Cove,  Nassau  County, 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  State  Leader 
of  Home  Demonstration  Agents  and  Head 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  Peter  Ten  Eyck,  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  hostess  Bureau  arrange  a  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  as  a  final  finishing  touch  to  the 
conference.  The  Ashokan  dam  and  its 


Is  Your  Spark  Sparking? 


/^VNE  of  the  housewife’s  hard  tasks  is 
that  of  providing  variety  in  the  daily 
menus.  The  average  male  abhors  “left¬ 
overs”  and  regards  with  suspicion  anything 
resembling  the  old  standby  “hash.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  disguised  in  a  number  of 
appetizing  way;  and  receive  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  at  the  dinner  table.  For  instance  :— 
boil  as  many  eggs  as  desired,  then  cut  in 
two  and  remove  yolks  before  putting  in 
fire-proof  dish:  mix  cup  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  or  bread  crumbs  with  i  or  more  cups 
of  ground  meat  (cooked)  then  egg  yolks 
and  Vi  teaspoon  onion  extract,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  combine  with  an  egg 
slightly  beaten.  Fill  each  egg  cup  with 
mixture  and  brown.  Just  before  serving 
pour  over  the  eggs  a  cream  sauce  to  which 
has  been  added  2  tablespoons  chili  sauce. 

Try  “Kidney1  Surprise”  when  you  grow 
weary  of  the  familiar  round  of  beef,  veal 
and  pork : — soak  a  beef  kidney  or  3  sheep  s 
kidneys  in  salt  water,  then  skin  and  trim. 
Make  a  mixture  of  y2  cup  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs,  1  tablespoon  minced  pepper, 
same  amount  of  onion  and  celery,  1  egg 
and  teaspoon  salt.  Spread  mixture  on 
kidneys  and  top  with  thin  bacon  slices  and 
bake  for  about  half  an  hour,  adding  wate 
to  prevent  scorching. 

If  you  have  not  made  the  acquaintance 
of  tripe,  serve  it  to  your  family  some¬ 
time,  and  see  if  they  do  not  like  it.  Select 
the  honejrcomb  and  cut  it  into  convenient 
pieces,  pour  warm  water  over  it  and  allow 
it  to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain 
thoroughly.  Cook  in  water  until  tender, 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  drain,  dip  in 


“Undies”  for  Children 

1650 


This  union  suit  pattern  1858  is  closed 
in  front,  has  a  drop  seat  and  drawers  in 
either  of  two  lengths.  The  pattern  can  be 
used  for  summer  or  winter  clothing,  as  it 
can  be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves,  high 
or  low  neck.  It  comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  5,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  l->4  yards  of 
3 2  inch  material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Spring 
and  Summer  fashion  books.  Send  all 
orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


mon.  In  parts  of  India  and  Japan  this  nfll 


TV  THEN  we  read  the  dairy  or  poultry 
**  pages  wTe  expect  to  see  much  advice 


true.  A  Japanese  doctor  discovered  that  if 
the  soldiers  had  mixed  into  their  hitherto 
polished  rice  some  of  the  bran  or  outer 
coats  of  the  rice,  beri-beri  w^as  averted  and 
could  be  cured. 


1 


about  balanced  rations.  When  the  family 
living  depends  upon  wise  feeding  of  the 
stock,  then  somebody  will  get  busy  and 
find  out  how  the  job  should  be  done. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  same  people 
who  are  so  careful  to  see  that  the  “dumb 


Malnutrition  Common 


L 


I 


In  our  own  country  where  the  diet  is 
apt  to  be  more  varied,  we  do  not  find  these 
nervous  diseases  in  such  acute  form.  But 
we  do  find  a  poor  physical  condition,  called 
malnutrition.  And  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  poorest  classes  either.  It  may  happen 
if  a  child  is  “finicky”  about  food  or  if  the 
family  taste  refuses  the  coarser  cereals  or 
if  the  other  foods  containing  Vitamine  B 
are  not  provided  in  the  diet. 

Vitamine  B  is  found  in  the  bran  coats  of 
cereals,  in  leafy  vegetables,  in  tomatoes, 
milk,  eggs,  and  in  certain  fruits,  as  or¬ 
anges.  Graham  bread,  oatmeal,  or  other 
similar  cereal  products  arc  valuable  sources 
of  Vitamine  B  because  they  have  not  had 
all  the  bran  coats  refined  out  of  them. 

In  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  mods 
available  to  most  people  in  America,  a 
recent  study  showed  that  90%  of  the 
American  diet  is  made  up  of  meat,  fat, 
sugar,  potatoes,  and  cereals  which  have  had 
the  husks  removed.  This  kind  of  diet  sup¬ 
plies  the  fuel  and  the  building  but  not  the 
regulating  material.  It  is  considerably  like 
having  gas  and  oil  in  the  “flivver”  but 
leaving  the  ignition  turned  off.  The  spark 
is  necessary  to  make  the  works  go  right. 
The  vitamin-containing  foods  supply  the 
spark. 


I 


i 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Contest  Brings 
Interesting  Letters 

W’HICH  do  you  think  mean  more  in 
happiness  for  the  family,  more  home 
conveniences  or  more  home  amusements  ? 
From  the  time  a  young  married  couple 
start  keeping  house,  this  distinction  has 
to  be  made,  and  it  ought  to  make  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  Besides,  your  experience  and 
judgment  may  help  young  folks,  or  even 
older  ones,  who  may  have  to  decide  a 
similar  matter. 

Life  is  not  just  material  things — we  act¬ 
ually  need  diversions  of  some  kind.  But 
wdiere  the  money  is  limited,  as  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  one  must  often  choose 
between  a  new  convenience  or  some  extra 
amusement  or  entertainment. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
tell  which  of  these  you  consider  more  im 
portant,  and  why,  Aunt  Janet  is  conduct 
ing  a  contest  which  will  terminate  June 
15th.  Send  your  letter  of  not  over  250 
words  to  Aunt  Janet,  c|o  American  Agri 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  For  first  prize  letter  $3.00,  for  sec 
ond  prize  letter  $2.00,  for  third  prize  letter 
$1.00. 


i 


critters”  are  fed  just  right  do  not  always 
see  without  being  told  that  the  food  for 
their  families  needs  just  as  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  Enough  of  the  fuel  foods,  the  build¬ 
ing  foods,  and  the  regulating  foods  must 
be  a  part  of  every  day’s  diet  if  it  is  to  be 
well  balanced.  Usually  the  fuel  and  build¬ 
ing  foods  appear  in  sufficient  quantities, — 
it  is  the  regulating  foods  which  get  left 
out. 

In  places  like  Labrador  where  for  about 
six  months  of  the  year  many  families  exist 
on  white  bread  and  tea  we  see  visible  re¬ 
sults  of  what  happens  wffien  the  regulating 
foods  are  omitted. 

Diseases  of  the  nerves,  known  by  the 
high  sounding  names  of  polyneuritis  and 
beri-beri,  attack  the  people.  If  nothing  is 
done  to  check  these  nervous  diseases,  com¬ 
plete  paralysis  finally  overtakes  the  victims. 

In  other  sections  of  the  world  where 
people  live  mainly  on  one  article  of  diet. 


Aunt  Ada’s  Axioms:  Happiness  can 
be  cultivated,  just  like  any  other  habit, 
good  or  bad. 

*  *  * 

Combs  may  be  cleaned  quickly  with  * 
small  hand  brush  and  hot  w'ater  contain 
ing  about  a  tablespoon  of  ammonia. 

-  J! 


s 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  18) 

out  of  the  boat.  But  another  shout 
from  their  master  arrested  them.  He 
had  lowered  the  lantern  to  the  face  of 
the  man  who  lay  almost  at  his  feet.J 
In  a  moment  he  had  removed  the  muf¬ 
fler  from  the  captive’s  face. 

‘Latimer!’  he  cried 


i; 


1 


And  Latimer,  lying  helpless,  laughed 
up  at  him,  out  of  a  countenance  that  was  I 
ghastly.  s 

•  ‘It’s  lucky  for  me  you  had  letters  for  I 
England  to-night,  Colonel  Gadsden,’  he| 
said. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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oMore  Kitchen  Step-Savers 
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Our  Readers  Tell  How  They  Save  Both  Time  And  Tabor 


HE  meals  for  a'-  fan'll  family  take 
more  time  than  any  other  one 
and  I  have  found  several  ways  to 
e  steps  and  time  by  planning  ahead. 
,Vhen  baking  pies  I  bake  extra  shells 
|d  place  them  fit  the  iee  box. 

[When  baki  .g  cake  I  bake  one  that  will 
e  like  a  jelly  roll  or  an  apple  cake  or 
des. 

When  making  soup  stock  I  make  enough 
ir  several  days.  It  will  keep  in  the 
box  if  the  weather  is  not  too  hot. 
Cooking  vegetables  enough  for  two 
pals  is  a  raver,  too.  Spinach  can  be 
Lie  into  a  souffle  the  second  day.  Other 
ie  |getables  can  be  escalloped. 

A  large  roast  of  meat  for  dinner  is 
[ced  cold  for  supper,  then  a  meat  loaf 
next  day,  and  that  sliced  cold  with 
vy  for  supper.  I  plan  a  whole  meal 
the  oil  stove  oven  at  once.  Perhaps 
meat  loaf,  baked  potatoes  escalloped 
Igetables  and  a  loaf  cake.  It  saves  a 
to  have  the  meal  all  together. 

Use  your  fireless  cooker  and  oil  stove 
pether  to  save  care  and  steps  as  the 
e  works  with  the  other  very  nicely  if 
u  only  plan  ahead.” — Mrs.  F.  F.,  N.  Y. 


a  place  for  anything,  so  she  picks  up  and 
puts  away,  but  no  one  knows  where.  Be 
systematic,  and  train  your  family  to  be 
thoughtful  of  others.” — “Montana,”  N.  J. 


Kitchen  Short  Cuts 

‘Have  you  discovered  kitchen  short 
cuts?” 

[f  you  havn’t,  get  out  of  old  ruts. 

And  try  the  new  and  easy  ways, 

And  see  how  well  in  time  it  pays. 

A  Kitchen  Cabinet  ’tis  true 
Will  save  many  a  step  for  you; 

And  water  and  the  sink  and  drain, 
Save  labor  and  freedom  from  many 
a  pain. 

A  closet  built  above  your  sink 
Will  hold  more  utensils  than  you 
think. 

And  underneath  adjust  some  hooks 


My  Kitchen  Would  Have 

1.  Shelves  or  cupboards  behind  range 
containing  cereal,  coffee,  tea,  salt,  etc.,  and 
cooking  utensils. 

2.  Kitchen  cabinet;  failing  this,  work 
table  with  large  drawer  for  small 
utgnsils. 

3.  Water  near  stove  and  work  table. 

4.  Large  tray  for  carrying  dishes. 

5.  A  corner  cupboard  for  cleaning- 
utensils. 

6.  Of  course  a  drain  pipe  to  sink. 

7.  A  piece  of  hose  pipe  for  filling 
boiler  and  reservoir. 

8.  Small  towel  fastened  to  kitchen 
apron. 

9.  Cupboards  for  towels,  aprons,  etc., 
in  it  keep  a  supply  of  newspapers  and 
paper  bags ;  also  ball  of  twine. 

10.  A  refrigerator.  If  impossible,  a 
cupboard  opening  into  a  cool  store  room. 
An  excellent  idea  is  to  build  a  small  cup¬ 
board  over  the  cellar,  leaving  the  floor 
open.  Fill  with  shelves  and  use  as  you 
would  the  cellar. 

11.  Have  a  wide  shelf  with  the  food 
chopper  fastened  to  it,  and  holding  lamps 
if  you  do  not  have  electricity.  Under  this 
shelf  fasten  cups  hooks  for  hanging 
brushes,  scissors,  meat  saws  and  similar 
tools. 

12.  Have  one  of  the  cupboards  open 
into  the  dining  room  so  that  dishes  may 
be  passed  through. 

13.  Cupboards,  cupboards,  and  more 
cupboards.” — Mrs.  G.  G.,  N.  Y. 


When  Black  Is  Black 


You’ll  find  them  handy,  don’t  stand  A  GOOD  black  may  be  dyed  over  any 
on  looks.  shade  except  dark  brown  o.  red  with 

straight  black  dye.  If  you  desire  black' 
over  brown  or  red,  use  about  one- fourth 
package  of  navy  blue  with  each  package 
of  black.  The  blue  kills  the  rusty  effect 
which  brown  or  red  is  apt  to  give  a  black 
dyeing. 

The  material  should  be  weighed  careful¬ 
ly  while  dry  and  the  dye  used  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  material. 

One  package  of  wool  or  silk  dye  will 
color  one  pound  of  wool  material  or  a  half 


on  looks. 

A  cushion  of  pins  in  a  handy  place 
So  you’ll  not  step  after  them  a  pace, 
Lead  pencils  and  scissors  must  be  at 
hand 

To  save  you  steps,  you  understand. 


White  table-oil-cloth  looks  so  neat. 
Three  times  a  day  on  it  to  eat; 

No  laundry  of  the  table  linen, 

Save  your  time  its  well  worth  winnin’. 


Keep  magazines  and  papers  near 
o  no  hot  dish  its  top  will  sear. 

And  many  uses  you  will  find 

For  those  same  papers,  try  your  mind. 

gasoline  iron  you’ll  find  a  great 
saver. 

Of  time,  steps  and  also  labor, 

By  the  ironing  board  you  may  sit, 

And  never  stop  ’till  your  ready  to  quit. 

—Mrs.  O.  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 


Take  Thought  For  Others 

h  HEN  every  woman  in  the  land 
I  ’  *  has  running  water  in  her  kitchen 
|  d  laundry,  accompanied  by  sinks  and 
fins:  when  elevators  are  used  to  save 
sement  trotting:  when  chutes  are  built 
to  convey  soiled  garments  to  the  wash¬ 
es:  when  screens  are  provided  with 
>  hinges,  that  each  room’s  shaking  can 
quickly  done:  when  trays  and  tea- 
igons  are  used  and  not  merely  orna- 
snts:  when  the  wall  separating  kitchen 
d  dining  room  is  a  cupboard  opening 
0  both  rooms :  then  perhaps  Mother  will 
ve  time  to  think  more  clearly,  and  will 
aie  to  realize  that  there  is  no  step-saver 
*|er  all  that  can  compare  with  the 
I  houghtful  Family.” 

■  My  neighbor  has  saved  hundreds  of 
Mps  daily  because  after  each  meal  her 

■  sband  and  each  of  the  five  men  who 
B>rk  there,  gather  and  carry  their  own 
B^ed  dishes  (and  as  many  more  as  con- 
Bnient)  to  the  kitchen  table. 

B  Another  neighbor  rises  late  and  trots  all 
for  there  is  no  system  in  the  housc- 
Her  children  have  never  known 


No.  E372-5 — Pillow  case  of  fine  tubing, 
embroidered  all  in  white.  Pillow  tubing 
42  by  36  stamped  for  embroidery  75  cents 
each.  Hemstitched  at  lower  edge  for 
crochet  $1.75  per  pair.  Floss  for  embroidery 
and  thread  for  crochet,  including  chart  for 
lace  edge  50  cents. 


pound  of  silk.  One  package  of  cotton 
dye  will  color  one  pound  of  cotton,  linen, 
rayon  or  mixed  goods.  If  your  material 
is  silk  or  wool  stitched  with  cotton  or 
mercerized  thread,  use  cotton  dye. 

When  you  have  less  than  one  pound  of 
material,  less  dye  should  be  used.  A  con¬ 
venient  way  to  divide  a  package  of  dye  is 
to  dissolve  one  package  of  dye  in  exactly 
one  quart  of  boiling  water.  One  pint  of 
this  color  solution  equals  1/2  package  of 
dye.  One-half  pint  of  this  color  solution 
equals  1/4  package  of  dye.  Eight  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  this  color  solution  equals  1/8 
package  of  dye.  Four  tablespoonfuls  of 
this  color  solution  equals  1/16  package  of 
dye. 

Stockings  and  other  light  weight  articles 
will  weigh  only  two  or  three  ounces. 
Weigh  them  carefully  and  use  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  color  solution  in  your  dye- 
bath  for  each  ounce  of  material  to  be 


colored.  The  remaining  color  solution  may 
be  kept  for  future  use. 

The  correct  amount  of  dye  for  the 
weight  of  material  is  important  in  black 
dyeing  because  less  dye  than  required  will 
give  a  bluish  or  grayish  black  and  too  much 
dye  will  give  a  bronzy  black  due  to  excess 
color  on  the  surface  of  the  fiber. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  redye  a  grayish 
black,  but  a  bronzy  overdye  can  be  re¬ 
medied  by  washing  off  the  excess  dye  with 
hot  water  and  mild  soap  suds. 

There  are  three  essential  points  for  all 
successful  home  dyeing.  First,  use  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  dye;  second,  use  a  large 
dye  receptacle  for  even  penetration  of 
color;  third,  stir  constantly.  On  these 
three  points  the  depth  and  uniformity  ef 
color  depend. 


Ideas 

^^T  my  home  we  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain  a  very  good  grade  of  kerosene 
oil.  For  this  reason  the  asbestos  rings 
in  my  oil  stove  very  quickly  become 
clogged,  and  do  not  light  quickly  nor 
burn  so  well  as  new  ones. 

One  day  I  tried  putting  the  almost 
useless  rings  in  a  large  basin  of  water. 

May 

L.  M.  Thornton 

The  berry  field  is  white  with  bloom, 
boft  sings  the  birds  in  boughs  above, 
air  fraSrant  with  perfume 
The  spicy  perfume  that  I  love; 

clover  fields  are  lush  and  green 
Where  brooklets  dance  along  their 
way, 

Fresh  meadows  lie  the  woods  between. 
And  this  is  May — is  May. 

T1^uCatutle  ^arider  down  the  lane. 

The  bees  in  quest  of  plunder  go, 

A  'As°fr  ™nd  stirs  the  weather  vane 
And  pigeons  coo  and  call  below, 
the  maples  whisper  in  the  grove. 

To  blue  the  skies  for  showers  today, 
A*ar  the  house-cats  hunting  rove 
And  this  is  May— is  May. 

A  vibrant  whistle  soft  and  sweet, 
a  j  answering  trill  from  opened  door, 
And  who  would  spy  when  lovers  meet 
have  one  whom  love  doth  thrill  no 
more. 

The  berry  held  with  bloom  is  white, 
fhe  forest  paths  with  life  are  gay 

a  bTlZ-e  ^lo^s  soft’  the  sun  is  bright. 
And  this  is  May— is  May. 

shaking  the  basin  occasionally  so  as  to 
agitate  the  rings. 

Soon  there  was  a  scum  of  burned 
black  particles  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  I  kept  them  in  the  basin  about 
24  hours  changing  the  water  and  shak¬ 
ing  the  basin  two  or  three  times. 

When  they  had  been  dried  on  a  nail 
out  of  doors,  I  tried  them  in  my  oil 
stove  and  found  they  worked  as  well  as 
new  ones. — M.  R.  P. 


Easier  washday!  Clothes 
come  clean  more  quickly — 
with  the  extra  help  of 
Fels- Naptha!  Safely,  too! 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt  -  loosening  naptha, 
working  hand-in-hand  in 
Fels -Naptha,  give  you 
extra  help  you  can  get  only 
in  Fels -Naptha. 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha— 

or  u/ill  get  it  for  you 


Eat  Bread  Made  From 


DIET- EASE  a 

Gluten  Flour/ 


Reduce  Your  Weight 


If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

if  you  Cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 
Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post. 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRiGHTINGTON,  Inc., BOSTON. 2 9 MASS 
Established  1876 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcom  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cnticnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Ma*#., 


Mother’s  Thimble 
and 

Other  Poems 

By  Rev.  J.  IV.  Holland 


Send  $.50  to  Rev.  Holland,  855  Holly 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  get  this 
book.  _ 


Roasted  In! 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  tollowing  the  style  ot  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  teach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  S66  Broadway, 
New  York. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Lord  Strain.  From 
vigorous  productive  hens.  A  few  thousand  to 
offer  for  May  delivery  at  $15  per  hundred.  Kind 
we  raise  for  our  own  layers.  High  quality.  Per¬ 
sonal  attention.  SAMUEL  KLEIN,  Caldwell, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  Agents  and  Prospective 
Buyers  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  terms 
on  the  Celebrated  International  Silo  with  Auto- 
matic-Take-Up  Hoops.  INTERNATIONAL 

SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

$2.10  FOR  100.  School  Boy  Agents  sell  after 
school.  Needed  on  every  mail  box.  MARTIN 
MFG.  CO.,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 

CATTLE 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Writs  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  few  choice  Holstein  heifer  and 
bull  calves  from  30  lb.  bull  and  high  producing 
dams.  Clean  herd.  $25  with  papers.  L.  A. 
DAMON,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y". 

FOR  SALE— Registered  yearling  Jersey  bull 
ready  for  service  Sophie’s  Tormentor  breeding. 
For  "photo  and  particulars,  address  VALMONT 
FARM,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Holstein  Bull,  3  to  6  months  old. 
Price  must  be  reasonable.  H.  BUCHER,  Jutland, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Young  Guernsey  bull,  775  lb. 
sire;  566  Class  G,  dam,  Accredited  Herd.  BRA¬ 
BANT  FARMS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 

SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Working 

dogs  Intelligence  with  ability  to  drive.  Grit 
with  courage.  Spunk  with  willingness.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — White  Collie  pups,  about  four 
months  old.  Just  right  to  start  driving  cows  in 
the  spring.  They  are  beauties.  KENNETH  Mc- 
COLLUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y". 

“READ  UNTIL  Y’OU  UNDERSTAND”  No 
dog  is  better  than  a  mongrel.  Never  before 
have  I  been  able  to  give  such  splendid  value  m 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherds  from  proven  Sire 
and  Dams  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns— 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 

heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Y\  allkill, 
N.  Y. 

S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful— vigorous— healtfiy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-YVyckoff -Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Wild  geese, 
Ducks,  Swans,  Guineas.  Thirty  varieties  pigeons. 
Breeding  stock,  eggs.  Free  circulai.  JOHN 
HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Ducks— Wild  Mallard, 
White  Muscovy,  12,  $3;  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wh.  Face  Black  Spanish,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (By¬ 
ron  Pepper  Strain),  15,  $2.  GREEN  LAWN 
FARM,  Richniondville,  N,  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  free 
range,  beautiful,  large  birds,  $5  for  10.  Order 
early.  GEORGE  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

send  postal  ior  oar  ucc  wtams 
Bred  Poultry.  Address  CYCLE  HATCHER 
COMPANY,  726  Philo  Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bousbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Tou¬ 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  H.  A.  SOUDER, 
Box  M,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  hatching 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North 
Clymer,  N.  Y. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Eggs, 
stock,  chicks.  Catalogue  free.  SEARLES,  B-E, 
Milford,  N.  If. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY".  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  toms,  $15. 
MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  13c;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  14c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  15c; 
W.  Wyandottes,  16c;  Assorted,  10c.  lc  less  in 
lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or 
send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  ^JLAUVER,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 

CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAWN  FARM  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  baby  chicks,  Upham  strain.  After  May 
1st  $20 — eggs  $9  per  hundred.  MONROE  H. 
FLINT,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  REDS,  rich  color,  fine  ^type,  excellent 
layers.  Eggs  now  price,  $1.75  per  15;  $3 

per  30.  Prompt  shipments.  ELMCREST 

FARM,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $1.50  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  Marcy  Farms 
Strain.  Eggs  balance  of  season,  $1.50,  15;  $8, 
100.  If.  D.  PINCKNEY",  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

ANCONAS — S.  C.  Sheppard  strain  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISII, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  very  dark  Red  stock,  12 
eggs,  $1.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  eggs,  12 
for  $1.50.  Eggs  from  heavy  laying  hens.  AL¬ 
LEN  B.  HORNE,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  Carleton 
Island. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  Extra  nice,  large,  healthy,  May 
chicks,  $18  per  100;  June,  $15  per  100.  Safe 
delivery  by  pre-paid  parcel  post  and  entire  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

ORDER  PIELL  BROS.  White  Leghorns,  15c 
—Barred  Rocks,  16c,  lots  of  100.  Today. 

Breed,  Hatched  and  priced  right.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Booklet  A  Free.  PIELL  BROS-, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — (25)  year  old  hens  and  one  cock. 
R.  I.  Reds  or  Plyniouth  Rock.  WILLIAM 
BUCK,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds,  Minor- 
cas,  12c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  13c.  Thirty 
breeds.  100  eggs,  $5.  Breeders,  $1.25.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

10  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 
Matured  stock..  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs,  $1.75 
per  15.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  of  real  quality  eggs,  now 
$2  per  15.  Prepaid  P.  Post.  KAUYAHOORA 
FARM,  Barneveld,  N.  Y". 

ENGLISH  RED  CAPS.  Hatching  eggs,  also 
selected  breeding  stock  from  Imported  Stock.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  RAY  HICKS,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE  eggs,  50c;  ten 
for  $4.  KAUYAHOORA  FARM,  Barneveld, 
N.  Y". 

T.\s‘mITH,  Croxton,  Va. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER— Ship  your 
eggs  in  U.  S.  Government  approved  carriers, 
they’re  safe.  One  dollar  brings  one  two  dozen 
size  or  two  one  dozen  size  complete.  May  be 
returned  and  reshipped  many  times.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  THE  U.  S.  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

BROODER  STOVES— Coal  burning,  500 
chick  sizes.  Two  Imperials,  two  Blue  Hens,  one 
Candee,  one  Magic,  $9  apiece  crated  and  com¬ 
plete.  Freight  prepaid.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper 
Hill,  N.  J. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “How  to 
Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  telling  about  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  which  recently  helped  to  make 
World’s  Record.  EMPIRE  MILKING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  INC.,  710  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

RICH  MAN’S  Com  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 

WANTED’.  One  horse  Grass  Mower.  One 
Horse  disc  harrow.  State  price  and  condition. 
GOLDSBOROUGH’S  GOATERY.  Fine  Goats 
bought  and  sold,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

1  BUFFALO  PITTS  18  H.  P.  traction  en¬ 
gine;  1  Birdsal  Saw  Mill,  large  size;  1  Inter¬ 
national  2  Button  tractor  plow.  Address  BUR¬ 
TON  C.  STUART,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Y"oung  married  man  for  work  on 
farm  and  dairy.  New  house  with  electricity, 
hot  and  cold  water,  located  on  State  road. 
CHARLES  F.  SEAMAN,  Woodbury  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Salesmen  to  solicit  orders  for  rugs 
made  of  old  carpets  and  old  clothes.  Write  PER¬ 
RY"  RUG  COMPANY,  37  Cedar  Street,  Meri¬ 
den,  Connecticut  for  further  information. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  woman,  housework, 
farm,  $50  a  month,  room  and  board.  J.  MAR- 
CHISIO,  R.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 

HONEY 

PURE,  WHITE,  liquid  Honey.  Clover,  bass¬ 
wood  blend,  5  lb.  pail,  $1.15  postpaid  3rd  zone. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory.  A.  J.  WILSON,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FISTULA — Horses  cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 

BE  PLEASED  TO  HEAR  from  some  one 
who  has  a  horse  to  sell,  5  or  6  years  old.  900 
or  1000  lbs.  Well  broke.  State  price.  RALPH 
L.  MARTIN,  Waddington,  N.  Y". 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

FOR  SALE— Fancy  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  $2.50 
per  gallon.  F.  O.  B.  Soft  sugar,  10  lbs.  for 
$2.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  G.  IRE¬ 
LAND  &  SONS,  Niobe,  N.  Y. 

NO.  1  VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR;  10  lb. 
pail,  $2.65;  5  lb.  can,  $1.40.  Cash  with  order. 
Shipped  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  R. 
TUTHILL,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY"  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,  TR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  five  lbs, 
$1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  chewing,  five  lbs.,  $1.50 _ctgars, 
$4.00  per  100,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received, 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  Max- 
on  Mills,  Kentucky. 

STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn, 

WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 

KENTUCKY’S  BEST  LEAF  TOBACCO. 
Guaranteed.  3  lbs.  chewing  $1.00;  4  lbs.  best 
smoking  $1.00;  6  lbs.  medium  smoking  $1.00. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. 

FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO— five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twenty, 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 

FARMERS  OF  KY.,  Paducah,  Ky 

EVERYTHING  Printed!  Samples  free! 
FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

NOTICE — Guaranteed  Inexpensive  Remedy  for 
Striped  Beetles  that  destroy  Cucumber,  Canta¬ 
loupe  and  Watermelon  plants  when  young.  In¬ 
valuable  to  market  gardeners  and  truckers.  Send 
$1  for  information  to  WM.  R.  SMITH,  Bath, 
Pa.,  R.  2.  AW 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi- 

cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FARM,  150  ACRES,  Millerton,  N.  Y,/oJ a 

state  road  New  York'  to  Berkshires;  excelled  r 
location,  fertile  limestone  soil,  level,  well  water«jftas 
A  real  good  farm  and  good  home.  One  miie  tftar 
town,  creamery,  high  school,  etc.  Write  fM.a. 
descripition.  JOHN  BURCH,  Millerton,  N. 


FOR  SALE — 30  Acre  Farm,  11  Rooms  anfce 
Bath  or  Exchange  for  small  Place  in  Westchestqft0 
Rockland  or  Bergen  County.  Box  5,  Esopu*re 
N.  Y.  ft  i 


mi 


3000  ACRES,  estimated  eight  million  f«a| 
lumber.  Come  and  look  it  over,  price  $45,00«n 
M.  J.  AUSTIN,  Weston,  Vt. 


iu 


HIGH  CLASS  250  ACRE  FARM,  always  keff 

40  cows,  short  drive  village,  all  advantages,  1Q*“ 
acres  high  producing  tractor  tillage;  40  co»„ 
creek  watered  pasture;  woods,  timber,  fruit,  ft1 
room  residence,  improvements,  basement,  bar®  , 
concreted  horse  barn,  modern  hennery,  all  painteift  , 
22  choice  cows,  bull,  young  cattle,  poultry,  IVi 
horses,  extensive  equipment.  Never  offered  fofte; 
fore,  to  settle  affairs  quickly,  widow  sacrifice  a*  ' 
$8500.  Liberal  terms.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadil|®a 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 177  acres,  paved  road,  milk  maiL 
ket  near,  new  barn,  14  room  house,  new  batftl) 
room,  electric  lights,  extra  good  soil,  best  wateP-- 
fish  pond,  sugar  maples,  some  pine,  fruit,  16  cal 
tie,  registered  Guernseys,  53  pure  bred  sheeftw 
600  Leghorns,  Reg.  Nubian  goats,  geese,  i.eeP 
pair  nice  black  mares,  farm  tools,  some  houftS 
furnishings,  $10,000,  x/  cash;  $5,000  ^  withomO 
equipment.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  IT 
Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Cottage  House  wjth  6  roon 
barn,  and  about  2  acres  of  land,  in  Braintref 
Vermont.  1400  acres  of  woodland.  Suitable  fal 
game  preserve,  with  excellent  hunting  and  fisifto 
ing  All  of  the  above  for  sale  at  very  reasonabftn 
prices.  DEXTER  DEMOND  CO.,  Greeniiel^e 
Mass. 


DAIRY  FARM  on  macadam  road,  96  acre! 

four  miles  from  city  of  Amsterdam.  Silo,  runni«l 
water.  A  bargain  $3,500.  WM.  EMI  Up 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  farms  for  cash  buyers.  Describl 

give  price.  E.  B.  SHUTT,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


lUIjliXJijlV  JL/1VV/J.X  XilUU  , - -  - 

yet,  use  no  other.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 
and  prices.  L.  R.  MARKWQOD^JDalton^Pa^^ 

"  DE  LAVAL  “Humming  Bird”,  also  “Economy 

King”  separator,  600  pounds  capacity,  nice  order; 
half  price.  FRANK  GOULD,  West  Swanzey, 
N.  H. 


MILKER  ON  WHEELS.  A  post  card  will 
bring  you  a  free  illustrated  book  of  facts  about 
this  machine.  THE  SHARPLES  CO.  INC., 
Dent.  M-85B.  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SE1 

CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breedir, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  condul 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  ~of  this  coJ 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  S4.uu| 
bushel  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co..  * 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461, 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


J 


SEED  POTATOES — Hill  selected  and  certifil 

seed  potatoes.  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Write  fl 
catalogue  and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxtol 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURK 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y, _ 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLAN '  I J 

$1.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out 

Spring  will  bear  Quantities  of  delicious  Bent 

this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PEL x j 
Georgetown,  Del.  ,  


SEED  OATS— Recleaned-grown  by  us,  yid 

ing  54  bu.  to  the  acre— $1.00  per  bushel  GK1I 
FIN  FARMS — Box  3,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  INSPECTED  certified  russets  a 
Toanco  number  nine  seed  potatoes,  high  yield  in 
practically  disease  free.  Take  no  chances  wi 
ooor  seed.  Alpha  two  rowed  barley  ninety- ii 
percent  germination.  Write  today.  Puces  " 
surprise  you.  LEWIS  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblf 

and  Russets — “Blue  Tag  Brand.  Inspected  i 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow 
bumper  crop,  write.  GARDNER  FARMS, 
186,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  of  Roses,  Gh 

iolus,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Perennial  Plants,  Vim 
Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees.  Send  $1  for  3 1  Ro. 
our  selection.  PLEASANT  VIEW  GARDEN 
Dansville,  New  York. 


DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rai 
berry  Plants,— well  rooted.  Write  for  law  pno 
M  L  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Roches! 
N.  Y. 


FLOWERS  OF  GORGEOUS  BEAUT  N. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  an  early  selection  iro 
the  following  superb  assortment  is  urged. 
DAHLIA,  prize  collection,  all  named  6  tor  * 
GIANT  DAHLIA,  exhibition  collection  all  nai 
ed  12  for  $2.  GIANT  DAHLIA,  FLORU 

assortment,  12  for  $1.  ^wn  i 

mixture,  all  blooming  size,  40  for  $1  or  100 
$2  CANNAS,  orchid  flowering,  all  colors, 
for  $1.  GERMAN  IRIS,  rare  collection  12  t 
SI  PEONIES,  (3  to  5  eyes)  all  colors,  .  3  i 
${;  or  12  for  $3."  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  a 
sorted,  2  year  old  clumps,  12  for  $1.  K 
ROSES,  bloom  monthly  all  2  yearoMallcolo: 
5  for  $2.  All  postpaid.  ATCO  FLOV 
GARDENS,  Atco,  N.  J.  


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES,  Early  and  la 

varieties.  Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAJA 
&  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans  a 
Ithacan  Seed  Oats.  Write  for  further  infori* 
tion  and  prices.  J.  CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


ASPARAGUS— Washington  Rust-Proof,  Bar 

Mammoth,  Palmetto.  Good  sturdy  roots— $! 
hundred;  $8.50  thousand.  Prepaid.  PLEAS  A  J> 
VTF,W.  Box  A.  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 
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Talks  with  the  A.  A.  Lawyer 
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[“Will  you  please  tell  me  If  a  person  has 
right  to  sell  a  farm  with  contagious  dis- 
ases  in  the  cow  barn  without  telling  the 
|arty  that  buys  the  farm  about  it?  There 
Vas  contagious  abortion  In  the  cow  barn 
thich  he  did  not  tell  me  about,  causing  me 
Jo  loose  about  $35  worth  of  calves,  also 
■he  use  of  one  cow  entirely  because  she 
liould  not  come  to  her  milk.  The  others 
Ire  milking  some  but  not  as  they  would 
K  they  had  have  gone  full  time.  If  I  had 
Inown  about  it  I  might  have  used  a  chemi- 
lal  and  prevented  it.  I  bought  the  farm 
In  one-half  basis,  give  half  of  everything 
|hat  is  sold  except  poultry  and  eggs  and 
■eel  as  if  I  needed  all.  Can  I  collect  dam- 
Iges!” — C.  S.  B.,  New  York. 

|T  is  our  opinion  that  no  cause  of  action 
exists  in  your  favor  against  the  man 
?ho  sold  you  the  farm  unless  he  was 
kgligent  in  not  telling  you  that  this  cattle 
pad  been  diseased.  It  would  cost  you  more 
han  $35  to  sue  him  and  prove  your  case. 

Should  you  be  unable  to  prove  your  case, 
[11  court  costs  would  be  imposed  on  you. 
re  therefore,  feel  that  you  will  save 
fnoney  by  fumigating  the  barn  and  for- 
jetting  the  loss  to  which  you  were  un¬ 
fortunately  subjected. 
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Must  Estates  Be  Sold 
Immediately 

“Kindly  let  me  know  through  the  col¬ 
pitis  of  your  paper  this  question:  A  man 
A_lles  ar,d  leaves  an  estate  to  be  divided 
tlMmong  five  children  (all  of  age).  Can  the 
.r»eirs  hold  the  property  (all  being  willing) 
RWnt'l  they  set  a  fair  price  for  it  or  must  the 
“roperty  be  sold  according  to  law  within 
certain  length  of  time  and  if  so  what  Is 
Ine  length  of  time  in  New  'York  State.” — 
ponstant  Reader. 

b  all  heirs  are  willing,  the  property  can 
be  held  indefinitely,  no  time  limit  being 
.viwrescribcd  by  Law.  However,  to  escape 
h*he  imposition  of  a  12%  penalty,  the  in- 
leritance  taxes  should  be  paid  within  18 
onths  from  the  date  of  death. 


-I Can  Take  Personal  Property 

™  1  have  just  purchased  a  farm  and  now 

'ne  man  I  bought  it  from  has  taken  an 
ron  vice  out  of  the  shop.  It  was  bolted 
:1J°  the  bench  with  three  bolts  and  the 
i®enuCh  was  nai.led  t0  the  shop.  Has  he  a 
*9 hit  to  take  it  and  also  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  junk,  old  iron,  has  he  a  right 
•o  take  that?  I  took  possession  December 
fl.  1925.”—  E.  K.,  N.  Y. 

p  is  our  opinion  that  the  person  from 
whom  you  purchased  the  farm  had  the 
light  to  remove  all  personal  property 
■herefrom  which  was  not  specifically  sold 
|°  you  in  the  contract  of  s^le. 

Although  bolted  to  the  bench,  the  iron 
hce  was  personal  property,  as  was  also 
|he  scrap  iron.  Hence,  he  had  a  right  to 
femove  it.  Sorry. 


state  Must  Pay  For  Property 

‘J  I've  along  the  Lake  to  Sea  Highway, 
inis  road  has  been  built  past  my  farm  for 
■even  years.  Last  week  the  State  Survey¬ 
or8  camfe  along  and  made  a  new  survey 
[‘Sht  on  my  farm  and  went  back  72  feet 
fid  cut  a  white  pine  tree  10  in.  through 
lnd  another  five  in.  through,  fifty  feet 
Fom  the  edge  of  the  road.  They  blazed 
Free  trees  and  drove  nails  in  two  of  these 
They  are  125  ft.  from  the  road,  back 
F  the  timber  lot.  What  can  I  do  to  stop 
IP'8  and  keep  other  people  from  cutting 
Imber.  Do  we  not  have  a  law  against 
|nvmg  nails  in  young  timber  and  is  there 
F°t  a  fine  of  $25  for  cutting  Christmas  trees 
Fa  other  young  timber.  I  think  these  peo- 
should  pay  for  these  trees.  What  is 
^use  of  a  man  owning  land  and  paying 


taxes  on  it  and  trying  to  raise  young  tim¬ 
ber  if  men  like  this  can  cut  what  they 
please.” — L.  C.,  Pa. 

rTTHE  State  has  no  right  to  take  or  in¬ 
jure  your  property  without  paying  for 
it.  Hence,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
the  nearest  Court  to  restrain  the  workmen 
until  such  payment  is  made. 

As  to  private  persons  entering  your 
land  and  cutting  or  injuring  trees,  each 
entry  constitutes  a  trespass,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  so  entering  can  be  subjected  to  a 
fine  and  an  action  for  damages.  Of  course, 
you  must  catch  him  to  do  so.  That  is, 
you  must  identify  him  so  that  a  proper 
complaint  can  be  registered  against  him 
before  your  justice-of-the-peace. 


Slaughter  House  Nuisances 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  what  measures 
Jo  take  to  prevent  my  neighbor  from  allow¬ 
ing  a  butcher  building  a  slaughter  house 
ear  our  house?  This  butcher  already  has 
slaughter  house  VA  miles  from  the  State 
load  and  because  of  a  little  inconvenience 
i  the  Winter  proposes  building  one  on  the 
itate  Road."— W.  G.,  New  York. 

HIE  only  way  in  which  you  can  prevent 
the  erection  of  the  slaughter-house 
lear  your  home  is  through  the  medium  of 
In  injunction  issued  by  the  Court.  You 
Ihould  proceed  at  once  to  petition  the 
Tourt  for  such  an  injunction.  Do  not 
lelay,  because  delays  sometimes  are  the 
■round  on  which  the  Court  denies  relief, 
jt  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  local  at- 
orney  to  prepare  and  present  the  petition 
lor  you. 


D&  s 
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Land  Can  Be  Sold  For  Taxes 

“There  is  a  man  in  our  community  who 
has  not  paid  all  of  his  1924  tax,  none  of 
1925  tax,  and  of  course,  the  1926  tax  will 
be  due  1st  of  Sept.  There  is  not  much 
show  of  him  being  able  to  pay  them.  We 
put  some  crops  in  on  this  man's  land  last 
year  and  had  no  trouble  removing  them. 
We  want  to  put  more  in  this  year,  but 
have  been  told  that  the  entire  crop  can 
be  held  for  the  tax.  A  tax  collector  in 
another  town  claims  he  had  counsel  on  this 
and  it  can  be  held.  The  old  saying  is  ‘He 
That  Sows  Shall  Reap'.  Please  look  up  the 
law  on  this.” — C.  C.  C.,  Pa. 

JT  is  our  opinion  that  the  danger  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  land  referred  to  in  your  letter 
comes  not  from  the  fact  that  your  crops 
can  be  subjected  to  sale  for  payment  of 
taxes  on  said  land,  but  rather  from  the 
fact  that  the  land  itself  can  be  sold  for 
that  purpose.  Of  course,  the  purchaser 
would  get  the  land  and  all  that  was  grow¬ 
ing  on  it.  The  crops,  however,  cannot 
be  sold  apart  from  said  land. 


Compensation  Insurance 

“I  am  doing  carpenter  work  and  painting 
for  my  neighbors  by  the  day.  Some  jobs 
last  a  day,  others  longer.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  is,  do  they  have  to,  or  can  they  carry 
compensation  insurance  on  me?  Do  I  have 
to  take  out  an  accident  insurance  policy 
for  my  protection?  If  they  do  not  need 
to  take  out  compensation,  if  an  accident 
occurred  would  they  be  responsible  for  it? 
I  have  a  helper  and  he  gets  paid  the  same 
as  I  do.  Would  he  be  counted  in  the  same 
class  as  I  am  or  would  I  or  they  be  re¬ 
sponsible  if  an  accident  should  happen  to 
him.” — G.  A.  H.,  Pa. 

JT  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  much 

better  for  you  to  secure  an  accident 
insurance  policy  than  to  compel  each  per¬ 
son  who  employs  you  to  cover  you  with 
compensation  insurance. 

Were  you  to  do  the  latter,  you  would 
probably  not  get  very  much  work,  for 
securing  compensation  insurance  is  quite 
a  bit  of  trouble,  and  your  neighbors  would 
probably  employ  someone  else.  Again, 
you  may  be  classified  as  an  independent 
contractor,  and  if  that  is  so,  the  person 
who  employs  you  would  not  be  responsible 
for  your  injury. 


“Received  check  from  you  and  took  it 
to  bank  the  same  day.  I  saw  the  clerk 
of  the  bank  and  he  said  it  was  good  or 
they  would  have  been  notified  in  three  days. 
I  think  that  was  a  good  job  and  I  am  very 
thankful  to  you  for  collecting  same.  I 
certainly  would  have  lost  it  otherwise.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  pay  you  for  your 
trouble.  I  shall  certainly  boost  the 
Agriculturist.”— P.  C.,  New  York. 


An  Interesting  “Problem 


>  > 


‘Does  a  girl  become  of  age  at  18  so 
tha  her  parents  have  no  lawful  control  over 
her  or  can  they  make  her  stay  home  and 
obey  them  until  21  unless  she  should 
marry!  Also,  can  she  marry  at  the  age 
of  16  without  her  parents'  consent?’’ — 
W.  C.  S.,  New  York. 

DEPLYING  to  your  interesting  in- 
v  quiries,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fair  sex  become  of  age  at  18 
Just  why  this  is  so  we  do  not  know  un¬ 
less  it  be  that  the  Legislature  had  in  mind 
the  archaic  thought  that  age  creeps  upon 
them  more  quickly  than  upon  their 
brothers,  and  that  hence  they  should  have 
the  advantage  of  an  earlier  release  from 
the  bonds  of  adolescence. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLUS — 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Tomatoes  —  Fine 
Seedlings  $3  per  1000;  Transplanted  plants  $3 
per  1000;  Potted  2  inch  $30  per  1000,  $3.50  per 
100,  John  Baer,  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Jewel 
Stone,  Matchless,  Ponderosa  and  Dwarf  Stone. 
Peppers— Same  price  as  tomatoes — Ruby  King, 
Early  Neopolitan,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne.  Egg  Plant— Seedings  $5  per 
1000;  Transplanted  $10  per  1000;  Potted  $30  per 
1000.  Black  Beauty  and  N.  Y.  Improved. 
Lettuce— Transplanted  Big  Boston  and  Waya- 
liead  $8  per  1000.  Copenhagen  Market.  Cauli¬ 
flower — Transplanted  Early  Snowball  $8  per  1000. 
Potted  Asters  all  separate  colors  and  mixed 
$3.50  per  100,  $30  per  1000.  Salvia— Potted  in 
2  inch  paper  pots  at  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for 
free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS— SPECIAL  OFFER!  15  Strong 
tubers,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  and  6  gladioli, 
mixed  colors,  for  $1.50  postpaid,  if  ordered  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  and  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  mentioned.  Dealers 
usually  charge  25c  to  50c  each  for  these  dahlias. 
Will  inejude  in  each  lot,  while  they  last,  one  or 
both  of  Meritorious  and  Mrs.  Carl  Solbach  each 
listed  in  my  free  catalogue  at  50c  each.  Also 
3  doz.  mixed  dahlias  for  $1.25  postpaid.  Order 
at  once  before  they  are  gone  as  this  offer  will 
not  appear  again.  MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Over- 
back  harm,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— 25  Million  “Frost¬ 
proof”  cabbage  plants.  Fine  field  grown  stocks. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield,  Baldhead.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 

I, 000,  $2.25  mail  prepaid.  Express  collect, 

10,000  $12.50.  Golden  Acre  1,000,  $3.50  prepaid. 
Express  col.ect,  10,000  $30.00.  Tomato  plants, 
leading  variteties,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000, 
$3.50  prepaid.  Express  collect,  10,000,  $20.00 
cash.  Prompt  shipments  and  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  also 
grow  pepper,  sweet  potato  and  cauliflower  plants. 

J.  P.  COUNCIL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Grow¬ 
ers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


DAHLIA  COLLECTION  No.  1,  twelve  tub¬ 
ers  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  Collection  No. 
2,  twenty  tubers,  three  each,  Shows,  Decoratives, 
Peonies,  Cactus,  Pompons,  Collarettes,  two  others 
labeled,  no  ’  two  alike,  $4.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Over  350  standard  and  newer  varieties. 
MRS.  MURRY  M.  MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialists, 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  SEED  OATS — Proven  one  of  best 
white  oats  for  New  York  State.  Grown  from 
certified  seed.  Now  entered  for  certification. 
Purity  99.88,  Germination  97.  Regular  certified 
seed  price,  $1.25,  my  price,  $1.15.  Only  300 
bu.  left.  SETH  WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Succession,  Copenhagen  Market,  and  Dutch 
Ballhead.  500  $1.25;  1000  $2.00  postpaid. 

500  and  over  $1.00  charges  collect.  Tomato 
plants  May  and  June  delivery.  EAST  VA. 
PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 

FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  cabbage 
plants  leading  varieties  500  $7.50;  10,000  $10.00; 
50,000  and  over  90c  per  thousand  f.o.b.  here. 
Write  for  low  price  on  tomato  plants.  SCOTT 
BROS.,  Franklin,  Va. 

DAHLIAS  FOR  SALE,  10  tubers,  $1;  25,  $2. 
No  two  alike,  unlabeled.  WALLACE  HORTON, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  HURON  SEED  CORN.— The  best 
husking  variety  for  northern  latitudes.  $2.50 
a  bushel.  Sacks  free.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM. 
Sylvania,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Be^t  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants  that  live  out  doors  during  winter. 
Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

HIE  BEST  BUY  in  raspberries  for  home  use 

or  market  profit  is  Columbian  purple.  The  bushes 
are  hardy  and  very  productive  of  deliciuos  rasp- 
bernes.  Bushes  do  not  spread  like  red  sorts  but 
stay  where  they  are  planted  and  produce  great 
“/•5s  f<ir  many,  J,cars\  Twenty-five  plants  post- 
paid  only  one  dollar;  hundred  for  three  dollars; 
thousand  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Circular  free 
A.  B.  KAIKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  . 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Premier-Big  Joe- 
Sonafnrif  100;  $6.  Thousand 

cinn  MD  iaP'G,lbs°nk80c’  300;  $4'50  Thousand. 
Glen  Mary-Sample  90c,  100;  $5.  Thousand. 

andPh!™  (<jYrbearer>  $?‘S0  10°;  $10-  Thous- 
anci.  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry  $2.50,  100;  $17 

Thousand  Royal-Purple  $3,  100;  $13  500. 

Elorado  Blackberry  $3.50,  100.  Can  make 

M?4NGUS,PPu'iaski,5N.  a^thousand  *’•  G. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Earliana,  Stone  Bon¬ 
nie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock/  Five 
varieties  Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery,  Lettuce 
meetS’,^nions'  BrasselS  Sprouts.  Postpaid  loo’ 
30c;  .300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.P50.  Not 
prepaid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King 

$iooe-r'i  ooo8  t???ts\/ostp-Sicl  100’  40c:  300> 
.>1^0,  1,000,  $2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summervilhf  s! 

ThBuf^i?  B  U  L  B  S— Rainbow  Collection: 

n  d,‘ff/r.ent-  including  lavendar,  orange. 

LT'.bl  c’r  9’a,nt’  etc’  $!’  Postpaid.  Bloom- 
mg  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  32- 

page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varieties 
Has  specia!  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow.  Contains 
30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD  GILLET 
Gladmlus  Specialist,  Box  J.,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


Also  Beimuda  onion.  200;  50c.  500;  $1.00  1000- 

peogress 


CHOICE  GLADIOLI  BULBS,  at  extremely 
low  prices,  named  kinds  such  as  the  gorgeous 
Salmon  Pink  Prince  of  Wales  and  others,  fifty 
cents  per  dozen.  No  order  filled  for  less  than 

Lfei,  S't  —•  B-  F- 


COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  also  have  a  limited  quantity  of  the  late 

SimPHTA  aCralIAficl’rahJ?lthy  and  high-yield  i  n  g. 
SLED  POIATO  ASSOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N. 


SEED  CORN  —  Genuine  Sweepstakes,  95% 

c,£n/:n'\to0'-1n  Specially  adapted  to  New  England 
States,  $2.50  bushel.  Orders  filled  same  day  re- 

buryvi'lle,  Pa!  ^  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sads- 


.  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High  yield¬ 
ing  strains  Write  for  the  little  folder  and 
prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore, 


200  LARGE  New  grown  Strawberry  plants,  t. 
Camderf’  iF'y  P°stpaid'  W-  G-  SEUBERT, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


mD°  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
<Jurs  is  not  a  commercial  agency  We  make  no 
JEWISH  AGWdLTURAL  SO- 
CIPTY,  me..  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 

_ _  SWINE _ 

^REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Brrk- 

shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows, 
service  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa! 

BJ'B>I0RPPp  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  six  to  eight 
weeks  old,  $10.  Bred  from  World’s  prize  wm- 
nmg  stock  E.  E.  L AFTER,  R.  D.  8,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  WANTS 


^  C HWORk.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales 

X^u/‘,rI?1,0?re^’s30rth  every  time-  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


SEND  $1  FOR  hand  tatted  yoke,  all  sizes 
EVA  HUNTLEY,  Newport,  N.  H. 


Parental  control  over  them  is  now  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  a 
wise  father  who  knows  the  formula  for 
persuading  his  modern  daughter  to  do  as 
he  commands.  Witness,  Ellen  Mackay. 
While  the  Law  does  not  permit  her  to 
marry  under  the  age  of  16  without  his 
consent,  she  even  overcomes  this  by  in¬ 
fluencing  the  license  clerk  to  believe  her 
age  to  be  18.  Yes,  the  modern  girl  is  a 
problem,  but  withal,  a  most  enticing  one. 


On  Stopping-  Subscriptions 

“l  subscribed  for  a  newspaper  for  six 
weeks  which  I  gave  agent  fifty  cents  for 
same.  When  time  expired  I  notified  them 
to  cancel  the  subscription,  but  they  still 
sent  It.  I  wrote  them  a  second  time  and 
it  finally  stopped.  Can  they  collect  pay 


for  the  time  between  the  expiration  and 
the  time  they  finally  discontinued  send¬ 
ing  it  to  me?” — M.  Q.,  New  York. 

JT  is  our  opinion  that  if  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  six  weeks  for  which  you 
subscribed,  you  notified  the  publisher  to 
discontinue  it,  you  are  not  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  the  pre&ent  claim. 

If,  however,  you  delayed  in  giving  such 
notice,  you  are  liable  for  payment  of  the 
price  during  such  period  of  delay.  The 
audit  notice  is  returned  herewith. 


“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  collecting  the 
bill  due  me.  I  received  a  check  in  full 
from  them  recently.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  paid  me  but  for  you.”— 
J.  H.  K.,  New  York. 


farm  mum 


Should  be 

Set  your  hopes  high!  Imagine  your  ideal  washer  with  every 
convenience  you  could  ask,  then  have  the  dealer  send  you  a  Maytag 
Aluminum  Washer  on  free  trial  for  a  week’s  washing,  and  test  it 
for  the  following  advantages: 


GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POW¬ 
ER.  For  homes  without  electricity, 
the  Maytag  is  equipped  with  an  in¬ 
built  gasoline  engine.  No  other  washer 
has  it.  For  homes  with  electricity,  the 
Maytag  'is  equipped  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor. 

BIG  CAPACITY.  The  Maytag  cast- 
aluminum  tub  is  all  washing  space  — 
holds  four  gallons  more  than  other 
washers. 

THOROUGHNESS.  The  marvelous 
new  Gyrafoam  principle,  exclusively 
Maytag,  washes  grimy  overalls  and 
work-clothes,  cuffs,  collars  and  wrist¬ 
bands,  clean  without  hand-rubbing. 

STURDINESS.  The  entire  washer  is 
as  consistently  strong  and  durable  as 
the  cast-aluminum  tub  that  cannot  rot, 
rust,  warp,  split  nor  corrode. 


SPEED.  Washes  twice  as  fast  as  other 
washers — a  big  tubful  in  3  to  7  min¬ 
utes.  50  pounds  of  dry  clothes  an  hour. 

CAREFULNESS.  Washes  the  most 
delicate  fabrics  as  carefully  as  if  done 
by  hand. 

WRINGER.  The  all-metal  wringer 
swings  into  seven  different  positions, 
automatically  adjusting  itself  for  a 
heavy  blanket  or  a  handkerchief. 
Safety  release  instantly  separates  the 
rolls.  All  gears  enclosed. 

CONVENIENCE.  The  hinged  lid  of 
the  Maytag  forms  a  convenient 
table  when  opened.  The  legs  are  easily 
adjustable  to  suit  your  height,  the 
height  of  your  tubs,  or  to  conform  to 
an  uneven  floor.  The  tub  cleans  itself 
and  emoties  itself. 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly  capaci¬ 
ty.  Tub  holds  21  gal¬ 
lons. 

4  Most  compact  washer 
made  —  takes  floor 
space  only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum  tub — 
can’t  warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  nor  corrode  — 
cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted 
your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8  All  metal  wringer. 
Self  adjusting.  In¬ 
stant  tension-release. 

9  Electric  motor  for 
wired  homes — Gaso¬ 
line  motor  where  no 
electricity  is  available. 


0  Reasons  for  World  Leadership 


FREE  TRIAL 


for  a  Whole' 
Week’s  Wa$li 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  many  superior  features  of  the 
Maytag,  you  must  wash  with  it.  There’s  no  cost,  no  obligation. 
You  must  be  the  sole  judge.  Pay  no  money  until  you  have  made 
the  test  and  convinced  yourself.  Then,  if  you  wish,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  arranged.  Call  the  nearest  Maytag  Dealer — make 
your  free  test  next  washday. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-853  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed 


below: 

PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  YORK 

Afton  .  Harry  G.  Horton 

Albany  . .  G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 
Albion,  Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Auburn  _  Allen  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia,  Charles  Mancuso  &  Son 

Binghamton  . 

_  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Btoomville  _  E.  W.  Simmons 

Boonville  .  Palmer  Brothers 

Brooklyn  _  Peter  J.  Tarzian 

123S  Broadway  . 

Brooklyn  -  Peter  J.  Tarzian. 

1224  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo  ....  Kolipinski  Brothers 
Buffalo,....  Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Callicoon  .  R-  S.  V  alker 

Camden.  W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son 
Canandaigua,  Young  Maytag  Co. 
Carmel  . •.•••  J-  Cole 

Catskill  . 

.  Catskill  Hdw.  &  Lbr.  Co. 
Champlain,  Champlain  Hdw.  Co. 
Chatham,  Chas.  M.  Canhatr.  Inc. 
Corning  ....  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland  .  G.  H-  W  iltsie 

Croton  Falls  . 

. .  George  Juengst  &-  Son 
Dundee  .  .  .  Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 
Dunkirk  ..  Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Eaton  . .  E.  P-  Robie 

Eldred  .  Ray  C.  Ryman 

EUenville  .  R-  S.  Walker 

Elmira..  C.  W.  Young  &  Son 

Frankfort  .  A.  G.  Jonas 

Franklin  .  Ira  .L.  Bradley 

Fulton  . .  _ T.  J.  Johnson 

Geneseo,  F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

Geneva  _  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda -  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hancock  .  E.  B.  Tarbox 

Hayts  Corners  . .  H.  T.  Covert 

Honeoye  .  C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horn  ell  _  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  .  .C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion  .  C.  J.  N:chols 

Interlaken  . .  Case  &  Rappleye 

Ithaca  . .  Amos  Barnes 


NEW  YORK 

Jamestown,  Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 
Kings  Ferry'  ....  Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Laeona  ....  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 
Leicester  ....  B.  P.  Reynolds 

Livonia  .  Kemp  Brothers 

Lockport,  Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Malone  .  C.  F.  Mason 

Medina,  Larwood  May'tag  Store 
Middletown  .  .  R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

..Mt.  Vernon  Maytag  Shop 
Naples  ....  John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley  . 

.  V.  G.  Saddlemire 

New  Berlin,  F.  A.  Ballard  &  Co. 
Ncwburg,  Newburg  Maytag  Shop 
Newfane.  .  Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 
Niagara  Falls  . .  Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich  .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda,  Nunda  Elec.  Lt.  Co.  Inc. 

Ogdensburg  . 

....Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Oiean . . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oswego,  Smith  Hdwe.  Company 

Owego  . 

Crocker  &  Ogden  Company 

Pawling  .  E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill  ....  Wm.  J.  Donovan 
Pine  Plains  . .  Paul  G.  Roberts 

Port  Jefferson  . 

. Lerch  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis  . .  R.  Y.  Mattbeyvs 

Poughkeepsie  . 

. .  Charles  P.  Raymond 

Richfield  Spgs  . 

....  Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Rochester . 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
Rome  .  A.  E.  Snell 


NEW  YORK 

Roscoe  _  Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca..  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Schenectady  ....  Modern  House¬ 
keeping  Shop,  Inc. 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 

Sidney  .  Albert  E.  Covey 

Smithboro  _  fohn  G.  Smith 

So.  New  Berlin  . 

.  T.  B.  Parker  Co. 

Spring  Valley  . •  • 

....  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 
Syracuse  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Tupper  Lake  . 

Tupper  Lake  Garage  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Co. 

Utica,  H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden  _  T.  L.  Millspaugh 

\Valton  ....  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown  . . 

. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins  ....  Thompson  &  Pellet 
Wellsville  ..  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Whitehall  _  C.  C.  Yeamans 

Williamson  .  Northern 

Wayne  Maytag  Co. 
Yonkers.  .  Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  . 

Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Bristol  . ’. .  M.  T.  Ardrey 

Catasauqua  ..  W.  T.  Kieppinger 

Clearfield  . 

, . .  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesvilk . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Columbia  . 

. . .  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Conneautville,  M.  D.  Thompson 
Corrv  .  .  H.  L.  Weeks 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Cresson  .  Soisson  Elec.  Co. 

Doylestown  . 

. Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

East  Liberty . 

. . Loeffler  Maytag  Co. 

Easton  .  Janies  E.  Hattck 

Ephrata,  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

Erie  .  Lawrie  Brothers 

1207-1209-1211  State  St. 

Grove  City  . 

Cramer  Elec.  Necessities  Co. 
Hanover,  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

Indiana  . 

The  Lightcap  Maytag  Co.  Inc. 
Johnstown.Johnstown  Maytag  Co. 

Kennett  Square  . 

. John  H.  Voorhees 

Lancaster  . 

. .  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Malvern  . .  Supplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Mansfield . 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 
Meadville  ....  Dewey  W.  Hanes 

Norristown  . 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 
Oxford  ....  Earnhart  Brothers 
Pennsburg.  Chas  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . 

....N.  Phila  Maytag  Co. 
3639  Germantown  Ave.  at  Erie 

Philadelphia  . . 

. . .  .N.  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 
70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 

Philadelphia  . 

....  N.  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 
2017  So.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia  . 

....  W.  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 
S206  Chestnut  St. 


Phoenixville  . 

....  McCarraher  Brothers 
Pottstown  .  .  Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville,  Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 

Reading  .  E.  R.  Snyder 

Reynoldsville,  Mrs.  M.  McCreight 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scranton,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Shenandoah . J.  W.  Reiley 

Slatington  . 

.  .Jones  Brothers  &  Miller 
Souderton  . .  J.  M.  Landis  &  .Co. 
Susquehanna  . .  Shay  Washburn 


Sykesville  .  Wise  Sisters 

Tamaqua,  Williams  Maytag  Co. 
Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  .  Preston  &  Jaquish 

Warren  . .  Mertzger -Wright  Co. 


Wellsboro,  Wellsboro  Elec.  Co. 
Westchester  .  Supplee  Hdw.  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre  . 

..Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Yardley  .  Wm.  C.  Beener 

York  . .  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  .  .  F.  G.  Rhodes 
Camden  . ,  Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Elmer  .-.  Sehickedanz  &  Harker 
High  Bridge  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Hightstown  . 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
.Lambertville,  Servu  Appl.  Co. 
Newton,  W.  F.  Howell  Hdw.  Co. 
Paterson,  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Penns  Grove  . . 


....  Elliotts  Maytag  Co. 
Pitman  ........  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Princeton  .  L.  L.  Zapf 

Red  Hank  .  Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling,  Roebling  Gen’l.  Store 

Salem  .  D.  J.  McCloskey 

Sussex  ....  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 


Toms  Ricer  . .  Albert  W.  Dorsett 
Trenton . .  Trenton  Maytag  Co. 
West  New  York,  Roth-Seuferling 

•  Woodbury  . 

.  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 


JUumimtm  Washer 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF  DON’T  KEEP  IT 


Essays?! 
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o7Wy  Trip  Around  the  World 

Stories  ol  Visits  to  the  Lands  oi  the  World’s  Oldest  Civilizations 


Henry  Morgenthau  Sr. 


HAVING  travelled  all  over  the 
United  States  and  also  the  more 
frequented  parts  of  Europe,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
intensely  instructive  to  visit  those  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  both  America  and  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  have  been  depending  for  a 

basis  of  their 

c  i  v  i  lization,  - 

and  also  to 
see  with  my 
own  eyes  how 
this  tremend¬ 
ous  mass  of 
h  u  m  anity  — 
more  than 
4  0  0, 000,000 
Chinese  and 
3  5  0, 000,000 
in  India  were 
living  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  youth,  I  had  read  with 
keen  interest  Jules  Verne’s  “Eighty 
Days  Around  the  World”,  and  per¬ 
haps  next  to  “Arabian  Night”  and  — 
most“Robinson  Crusoe”,  it  made  the 
most  vivid  impression  upon  me. 

So  I  selected  about  the  same  route  that 
Jules  Verne  had  followed,  and  like  he,  I 
made  no  effort  for  a  miscroscopic  investi¬ 
gation,  but  took  adequate  time  to  see  not 
only  these  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  but  also  to  meet  the 
leading  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

While  I  was  beautifully 
housed  on  the  Italian  ship, 

Duilio,  having  a  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  cabin  with  running  water 
and  a  private  bathroom,  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  it 
with  the  quarters  occupied  on 
the  bark  Dora,  on  which  I 
crossed  the  ocean  in  1873. 

This  time  we  had  all  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  the  finest  modern 
hotel,  the  best  of  food,  and, 
think  of  it,  every  other  even¬ 
ing,  a  splendid  moving  pic¬ 
ture  show,  dances,  masquer¬ 
ades,  and  any  amount  of 
bridge  parties.  How  differ¬ 
ent  these  many  course  meals 
were  to  having  to  be  content 
for  thirty  days  with  hard 
tack,  corned  beef,  ham  and 
potatoes,  lightened  up  by 


By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU  Sr. 

chicken  every  Sunday !  I  could  not  but 
contrast  also  this  modern  floating  palace 
with  the  old  time  sailing  vessels  on  which 
came  America’s  first  settlers. 

From  Naples  we  took  a  trip  to  see  fam- 


Do  You  Like  This? 

IN  a  recent  editorial,  we  told  of  the  return  of  Mr. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  formerly  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  from  a  trip  around  the  world.  We  have 
suggested  to  him  that  our  readers  like  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  the  world  and  that  you  would  be 
especially  interested  in  some  discussions  from  a 
man  like  himself  who  had  opportunitties  of  meet¬ 
ing  great  men  and  of  observing  foreign  affairs  far 
beyond  the  average  traveller. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  more  like  this  is  with 
your  help.  If  you  like  this  article,  will  you  not  drop 
us  a  line  and  say  so? — The  Editors. 


floors.  And' the  museum  was  a  real  treat. 
If  you  have  never  read  “The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii”  you  might  enjoy  it. 

Then  we  went  to  Rome — but  unlike  the 
American  who  merely  wanted  to  see  the 
Colosseum  and  St.  Peter’s',  and  when 
shown  the  Colosseum  enthusiastically  ex¬ 
claimed  that  that  would  be  a  fine 

-  building  when  finished  ! 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Robbins,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Rome,  had  procured  for  my  son, 
Plenry  Jr.,  and  myself  an  audience 
with  the  world  famous  Mussolini. 
We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  in¬ 
stead  of  the  oft  reported  sick,  weak 
man,  a  vigorous,  energetic,  peppery 
man  of  forty-two  years  of  age. 
Though  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  governing  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  he  concentrated  for  thirty  min¬ 
utes  without  permitting  any  inter¬ 
ruption  on  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  prospects  of  Italy,  its 
relation  to  Greece,  and  its  ardent  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  the  pleasantest  of 

ous  old  Pompeii,  and  walked  through  the  relations  with  the  United  States, 
excavated  streets,  and  had  explained  to  us  After  I  told  him  I  was  on  my  way  to 

how  the  old  Pompeiians  lived,  shopped  Greece,  he  was  quite  solicitous  to  have  me 

and  prayed.  We  saw  many  of  their  old  tell  the  Greek  authorities  that  he  had  corn- 

paintings,  their  old  frescoes,  and  inlaid  .  pletely  forgotten  the  Corfu  incident,  and 

was  most  desirous  of  demon¬ 
strating  his  good  will  towards 
them.  No  doubt  he  then  al¬ 
ready  had  in  mind  his  pros¬ 
pective  cooperation  with 
Greece  against  Turkey. 

He  impressed  us  as  a  man 
conscious  of  the  authority  he 
was  exercising  and  of  being 
most  desirous  of  increasing 
Italy’s  power  and  influence, 
and  thereby  his  own.  With¬ 
out  his  telling  me  so,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  here 
was  a  very  ambitious  man  in 
full  and  absolute  control  of 
one  of  the  six  world  powers, 
and  it  was  quite  an  experience 
to  study  his  mentality,  and 
personality,  and  to  realize 
that  we  were  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  star  actors  in  the 
present  great  world  drama. 

As  we  left,  my  son  and  I 
speculated  whether  Mussolini 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  in  Rome.  The  colonade  enclosing  the  square  was 
built  in  1657-67.  The  obelisk  in  the  foreground  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
Heliopolis  and  erected  in  the  square  in  1586. 
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Barn  painted  to  last 

Sherwin-Williams  Common¬ 
wealth  Barn  Red  is  highly  dura¬ 
ble  but  moderately  priced. 
Spreads  easily.  Comes  in  gray, 
*lso.  Recommended  on  the 
Farm  Painting  Guide. 


Let  it  rain  or  shine 

Ebonol  is  a  heavy  black  paint 
ideal  for  roofs.  Waterproof. 
Elastic.  Does  not  dry  out  or 
crack.  For  metal,  composition 
or  wood. 


Keeps  furniture  beautiful 

Scar-not  varnish  resists  heat, 
moisture  and  scratches.  Dries 
very  hard.  High  lustre  or  can 
be  “  rubbed  down.”  For  painted 
furniture.  Enameloid.  Beauti¬ 
ful  colors. 


IOOK  for  the  store  showing  the  Paint  Head- 
quarters  sign.  It  has  the  famous  Painting 
Guide  service  and  can  supply  the  finishes  recom¬ 
mended  as  best  for  each  surface  by  Sherwin- 
Williams,,  At  this  store  you  can  find  out  how 
much  material  is  needed  and  what  equipment 
will  help  you  get  a  good  job.  The  store  is  well 
worth  finding. 

The  practical  and  beautiful  new  farm  paint¬ 
ing  book  is  now  ready.  Send  for  a  free  copy. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co..  largest  paint  and 
•varnish  makers  in  the  world ,  610E  Canal  Road, 
Cleveland,  Oa 


Sherwin-, 

PAINTS  AND 


COVER 

TKE 

EARTH 


Williams 

VARNISHES 
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1  t.  FARM  t  I 

1  IS  PAINTING  GUIDE  (M  6 

3  STOPS  MISTAKES  IN  PAINTING  n 

J  SURFACE 

TO  PAINT 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  VARNISH 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  ENAMEL 

USE  PRODUCT  It 

NAMED  BELOW  M 

AUTOMOBILES 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel  Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel  ^ 

'J  AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
J  AND  SEATS . 

S-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

H  BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT- 

|  BUILDINGS,  Etc.  . .  . 

S-W  Commonwealth  Paint 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

U  BRICK  .  . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

*  CEILINGS,  Interior.... 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid  Hg 

Exterior . . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rex  par  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

H  CONCRETE 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

DOORS,  Interior 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain x 

Enameloid  ( 

Exterior  .... 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  ^ 

I  FENCES . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

^  FLOORS,  Interior 

(wood)  . . . 

S-IV  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Net  Varnish 

Floorlac 

S-W  InsideFloor  Paint  9 

Concrete  . . . 

S;W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  LG 

Finish 

Sf*  Porch  . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

2  FURNITURE,  Indoors 

Enameloid 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  ijfe 

Enameloid 

•gg  Porch  . . 

Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

«  HOUSE  or  GARAGE 
¥3  Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

rij  IMPLEMENTS, 

1  TOOLS,  TRACTORS, 
■£  WAGONS,  TRUCKS 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

jj  LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

|  RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone  , 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

Enameloid 

)  H  ROOFS,  Shingle . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Composition  . 

^  SCREENS  . 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

A  WALLS,  Interior 
jg  {Plaster  or  IVallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  S^j 

Enameloid  fcr 

i  WOODWORK 
.1  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
S-W  Oil  Stain 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid  fJ 

For  removing  paint  and  varnish  use  Taxite.  For  cleaning  painted  and  varnished  surfaces  use  Flaxoap. 

American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  192{| 

Our  Rights  in  the  Schools 


<g/l  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

TN  the  issue  of  By  M  C  BURRITT  pupils  must  be  sent  I 

■•■'American  Agkicul-  to  the  village  school! 

turisi  for  April  24th,  J  gave  it  as  my  with  a  tuition  cost  a, most  equal  to  the! 
opinion  that  educational  facilities  should  district  taxes,  plus  daily  transportation! 
have  first  place  in  a  list  of  first  essentials  added.  And  all  the  high  school  facilities! 
of  a  desirably  high  standard  of  living  for  are  obtained  at  this  distance,  with  the  I 
farmers.  I  believe  that  education  should  parent  paying  all  the  cost  of  transporta- 
have  this  rank  both  for  its  own  sake,  i.e.,  tion  and  the  greater  drain  on  the  pupil,  al- 
the  advantages  and  satisfactions  which  it  though  the  State  pays  the  tuition  or  most 

brings,  and  because  upon  it  depend  to  a  of  it.  And  half  the  pupils  in  this  village  | 

large  extent  our  high  school  are  country  pupils.  The 

ideals  and  desires  village  is  dissatisfied  because  it  feels  | 

for  other  essentials  that  the  tuition  paid  does  not  cover  the 


of  good  living,  cost. 


such  as  transpor¬ 
tation,  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  many 
other  comforts. 

We  do  not  miss 
what  we  have  never 


A  Need  for  Closer  Cooperation 


M.  C.  Burritt 


equality  in  life  and  liberty  but  hardly  in  inst  the  children  as  compared  with 
he  pursuit  of  happiness.  Certainly  we  transportation  and  ]ight  because  of  the 


have  not  in  education.  The  contrast  in 
the  building  and  equipment  facilities  and 
in  the  training  of  teachers  between  the  big 
city  graded  and  high  schools  and  the  small 
country  district  and  many  village  high 


cost?  What  doesn’t  cost  more? 


Where  Opportunities  are  Greater 


Again,  courses  in  music,  in  manual  edit* 


schools  is  very  great.  This  is  not  be-  cation,  especially  in  shop,  in  agriculture 
cause  the  State  or  ihe  cities  have  willed  it  and  jn  home  making  should  be  available 
so,  but  chiefly  because  we  in  the  country  to  all  country  pupils  in  order  that  all  may 
have  not  recognized  or  been  willing  to  he  able  to  make  a  more  intelligent  choice 
accept  the  conditions  necessary  to  equal  of  occupation  and  to  make  better  prepara- 
school  facilities,  viz. :  larger  units  and  tion  for  it.  In  too  many  cases  such  courses 
centralized  schools.  Without  these  the  are  not  available  to  the  farm  boy  and 
best  school  facilities  are  impossible.  But  girl.  They  can  best — if  not  only — be  pro- 
some  of  us  have  preferred  complete  liberty  vided  in  the  central  school  So  too  country 
with  inadequate  school  facilities  to  adequ-  People  are  entitled  to  the  best  library 
ate  and  better  schools  with  a  certain  facilities.  In  this  county  a  traveling  book 
amount  of  liberty  restricted  and  given  truck  having  a  large  list  of  books  avail- 
up  to  our  own  and  .he  general  good.  The  able  comes  to  every  rural  neighborhood* 
policy  of  the  state  toward  the  small  rural  though  infrequently.  But  how  in  many 
school  has  been  liberal  and  to  this  fact  counties  are  such  facilities  available!  Many 
we  owe  much  of  the  present  worth  of  our  other  of  the  common  means  of  education 
district  schools.  And  the  State  has  now  such  as  the  theatre,  the  public  lecture  and 
made  provision  for  still  more  liberal  aid  recital,  etc.,  not  discussed  here  and  to 
when  necessary  conditions  in  size  and  cen-  which  we  as  country  people  are  equally 
tral  rule  are  met.  entitled  are  less  available  to  us  if  at  all; 

A  Specific  Instance  but  must  be  if  our  living  standard  is  to  be 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  two  of  my  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be. 
children  to  have  begun  their  school  edu-  The  last  week  of  April  was  rainy  and 
cation  in  a  well  graded,  well  equipped  city  cool  and  resulted  in  little  or  no  progress 
school  and  to  have  continued  it  in  a  rural  in  plowing  or  spring  seeding  here.  But 
district  and  a  small  village  high  school.  May  2nd  is  a  warm  day.  Buds  are  start- 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  teaching  and  ing  and  the  first  week  in  May  will  prob- 
the  progress  made  in  both  under  the  con-  ably  see  much  seeding  and  spraying  done, 
ditions,  but  the  cost  is 


greater  than  in  the 
:ity  and  the  facilities 
much  less  and  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 
The  one-room  district 
school,  if  properly 
equipped  and  with  a 
competent  teacher, 
serves  well  for  15  to  20 
pupils  up  to  and  includ-  - 
ing  the  sixth  grade. 
The  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  both 
school  and  teacher  to 
do  good  work.  The 
result  is  that  the  older 


“H -Henry,  we’ve  a  l-Iot  to  be  g-grateful  for — l-look- 
it  Joneses;  they  have  no  ear  at  all.” 

“That  d-don’t  do  us  no  good  —  we’re  not  the  Jo- 
Joneses!” — Judge. 


id 

it 


The  country  district  has  nothing  what- 1 
ever  to  say  about  the  educational  policier  | 
of  the  high  school  nor  about  the  facilities, 
eniovecT  The  tribes  Provided-  It  takes  what  it  gets,  except 
of  central  Africa  f.  the  Staf’s  requirements  protect  it. 
do  not  feel  the  Moreover  the  high  school  building  anc 
meed  of  concrete  ecluiPmcnt  are  wholly  inadequate  and  are  | 
roads  and  auto-  not:  kk<dy  to  ke  improved  until  town  anc 

mobiles  or  even  of  clothes  and  clean  village  uni.te  011  some  fair-  iust  and  In¬ 
sanitary  protected  houses.  They  have  to  waid  looking  centialized  program. 

learn  of  the  advantages  of  transportation,  The  State  has  already  provided  a  plait 
health  and  the  convenience  which  these  I°r  doing  this  in  the  so-called  central 
things  bring  in  order  to  desire  them  and  rura5  district  to  which  more  liberal  State 
make  them  a  part  of  their  own  standards.  a’d  is  accorded.  Under  this  plan  country 
Our  own  education  has  progressed  so  far  and  village  could  together  build  with  the 
that  we  now  accept  most  of  the  items  state’s  help  an  adequate  building,  equip  it 
enumerated  as  essentials,  but  some  of  them  as  a  modern  plant,  and  share  in  its  man- 
we  have  not  yet  so  accepted  and  therefore  agement  and  financing'.  The  country  could 
\  e  need  the  education  and  will  continue  retain  its  district  schools  up  to  the  sixth 
to  as  our  standards  progressively  advance,  grade  and  have  one-half  the  transportation 

Country  Handicapped  in  Education  of  a11  PuPiIs  above  these  grades  paid  by 

T  .  .  .  .,  ,  ,  ..  the  state.  Cost  more  in  taxes?  Yes, 

It  is  an  American  ideal  that  all  men  probably  sIight]y  more.  So  does  an  auto_ 

are  equal  and  are  entitled  equally  to  life,  mobile  cost  more  than  a  horse  and  bu 

liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  and  dectric  light  more  than  the  kerosene 
have  perhaps  more  or  ess  attained  lan  Why  should  we  d5scriminate 
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Cook’s  Cow  Talks 
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Are  Mature  Cows  or  Heifers  Best  for  the  Man  Starting  with  Purebreds  ? 


I  want  to  keep  more  and  better  cows,  preferably 
lolsteins  and,  as  my  means  are  somewhat  limited, 
would  like  to  have  you  answer  a  few  questions  for 
kne.  Would  it  be  better  to  buy  calves  a  month  old 
ind  raise  them  up,  or  would  it  be  better  to  buy  2 

year  old  cows  and  have  some¬ 
thing  that  would  pay  their  way 
from  the  start?  What  does  it 
cost  for  registering  a  Holstein 
calf?  Do  you  have  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  calves  dropped 
from  registered  stock?  I  have 
a  few  grade  cows  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  them  as  I  would 
rather  milk  one  cow  giving  50 
or  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
than  to  milk  2  or  3  giving  the 
same  amount.  Our  milk  goes 
to  a  cheese  factory  here  in  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall  we  send 
to  the  Station.  I  live  in  the 
.  Eastern  part  of  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty.  Our  land  is 
loose  and  stoney. 

We  can  raise  corn 
Ihere  galore,  but  it  is  not  very  good  hay 
llaud.  We  have  pretty  good  pasture  in 
■the  summer.  There  are  dairies  here 
■without  number  that  the  cows  do  not 
[average  20  pounds  per  cow  per  day 
[from  the  time  they  drop  their  calves 
[until  they  freshen  again. 

I  know  of  one  farmer  last  summer 
Iwho  was  milking  11  cows  and  getting 
[375  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and  another 
[farmer  milking  22  and  getting  475  per 
[day.  Think  of  it,  milking  11  cows  for 
]  100  pounds.  Think  of  the  extra  work 
[both  summer  and  winter,  and  then  don’t 
[wonder  why  I  am  seeking  information 
labout  better  stock. — F.  R.  S.,  New  York. 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

tion.  Business  men  scrap  old  machinery 
as  fast  as  better  equipment  shows  it¬ 
self  on  the  market.  Why  should  we  not  do 
the  same?  In  fact  many  farmers  are  breeding 
and  owning  better  cows. 

My  experience  in  the  advice  giving  busi¬ 
ness  dates  back  about  35  years.  Of  much  of 
it  I  am  not  altogether  proud.  Mistakes  came 
partly  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  partly 
because  I  did  not  know  the  individual.  It  is 
almost  a  crazy  notion  to  think  that  each  one 
of  us  can  take  and  use  the  same  advice  through 
word  of  mouth  or  the  printed  page.  You  and 
I  are  strangers.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
dairyman  you  are  now.  As  ideal  as  your  let¬ 


11.  COOK 


H.  E. 


Cook  Gives  His  Answer 

UR  friend  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  dairy  business 
either  for  good  or  ill,  and 
there  is  no  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  to  compare  with  its  solu- 


1 ) 


Probably  the  most  practical  means  of  improving  the  average  herd  is  through  the 
use  of  purebred,  preferably  proven,  Sires.  The  experience  gained  with  good  grades  can 
later  be  turned  to  good  account  with  purebreds. 


ter  is,  if  you  have  not  been  a  feeder  and  carer 
taker  of  a  first  class  order,  the  money  invest¬ 
ed  in  high  priced  cows  might  be  disappointing. 
Unfortunately  milk  from  registered  cows  has 
no  more  value  in  the  market  than  milk  from 
grades  and  from  milk  will  come  the  chief  re¬ 
turns  from  these  pure  bred  cows. 

Occasionally  a  breeder  who  has  special 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  is  a  natural 
trader  will  develop  the  buying  and  selling  end 
and  make  good,  but  if  you  will  cast  about  you 
will  discover  that  milk  is  the  important  pro¬ 
duct. 

My  observation  has  been  that  farmers  who 
are  daily  workers  on  the  farm,  do  not  nlways 
develop  the  business  side.  They  do  not  have 
the  liberty  to  study  the  human  problems  and 
these  are  first  to  the  trader.  Of  course  one 
must  know  breeding  and  cows  and 
pedigree  but  unless  he  knows  how 
to  meet  people  and  convert  them 
to  his  way  of  thinking  he  will  have 
an  uphill  job  as  a  buyer  and  seller. 
A  weakness  with  most  of  us  is 
that  we  have  failed  to  study  our¬ 
selves,  and  no  task  is  more  difficult 
nor  more  important.  If  you  lack 
these  qualities  or  a  liking  for  an 
education  along  these  lines  you 
might  save  money  if  you  developed 
high  grades  at  first  and  later  by 
getting  calves  from  good  register¬ 
ed  stock  and  grow  into  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  am  sure  that  plan  has  more 
merit  than  any  other  because  we 
learn  as  we  go  and  losses  are  less. 

Regardless  of  your  natural  abil¬ 
ity  you  have  two  things  education¬ 
ally  to  do,  to  teach  yourself  and 
( Continued  on  page  9) 


Is  the  Extra  Cent  Worth  the  Risk? 

Why  Egg  Shippers  Sometimes  Lose  All  by  Trying  to  Get  More  Than  Their  Share 


YOU  have  heard,  I  am  sure,  that  old 
familiar  story  of  the  dog  that  had  a  bone 
and  as  he  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  mir¬ 
ror-like  brook  on  his  way  home,  he 
looked  into  the  water  and  saw  another  dog  with 
a  bone  in  his  mouth.  Not  knowing  it  was  his 
image  and  deciding  he  wanted  that  other  bone  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  dropped  his  own  into  the 
[water  to  fight  the  dog  opposite  him.  He  lost  all. 
It  is  an  old  story  of  childhood  days  that  has 
passed  from  parent  to  child  for  generations. 

The  application  is  particularly  apt  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  eggs.  To  convince  one’s  self  of  this, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  glance  through  the  files 
of  the  service  bureau  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  read  the  hundreds  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  shipped  eggs  to  some  unknown 
individual  with  the  promise  of  a  cent  per  dozen 
above  the  top  market  price.  The  A.  A.  files  are 
not  the  only  evidence  of  this  wholesale  fraud, 
die  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
(Markets  has  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  to  report.  And  a  precious  few  ever  get 
their  money  back. 

recent  case  is  typical.  The  in- 
idual  involved  received  an  undated 
er  bearing  no  salutation,  from  a 
1  in  Brooklyn  which  reads. 

“Dear  Sir: — We  are  in  a  position 
o  pay  you  higher  prices  for  your 
:ggs  than  the  wholesale  dealer  or  com- 
nission  merchant. 

We  sell  our  eggs  direct  to  the  .con¬ 
sumer.  Our  trucks  travel  from  house 
house,  supplying  our  customers, 

[hereby  cutting  out  the  middleman’s 
jrofits  which  permits  us  to  pay  you 
high  price  for  your  products. 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

We  pay  cash  for  the  merchandise.  Ship  your 
eggs  to  us  today  and  receive  payment  on  arrival. 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

The  letterhead  was  an  imposing  affair,  men¬ 
tioning  branch  offices  and  generally  giving  the 
reader  the  impression  that  the  firm  soliciting  his 
business  was  of  no  small  calibre.  However,  an 
investigation  by  the  New'  York  office  of  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  revealed  a 
most  chaotic  condition  in  the  firm’s  business.  In 
the  first  place,  the  stores  at  the  addresses  given  as 
branches,  did  not  belong  to  the  firm  but  were 
owned  by  relatives  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
concern.  Facts  brought  out  in  the  investigation 
indicated  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  firm  ever 
did  function.  Apparently  they  had  an  address 
where  mail  and  merchandise  was  received,  but 
they  had  no  store.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  record 


he  was  formerly  connected  with  a  commission 
house  in  New  York  that  had  gotten  into  difficulty 
with  the  post  office  authorities  for  fraudulent 
practices.  He  has  other  “records.” 

Plenty  of  Help  Available 

The  shipper  in  this_  case  “fell”  for  the  extra 
cent  involved  and  sent  on  something  like  $150 
worth  of  eggs.  Bear  in  mind  he  did  not  know 
the  individuals  or  the  firm  to  whom  he  was  ship¬ 
ping,  and  had  no  idea  as  to  the  price  he  should 
receive,  except  that  it  was  a  cent  above  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  shipper  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  get  top  prices  for  good 
and  poor  eggs  alike,  plus  one  cent  additional. 
Every  one  knows  that  produce  is  sold  by  grades 
and  that  is  why  you  cannot  get  top  prices  for 
medium  grade  marks.  Had  the  shipper  exerted 
even  average  caution,  he  would  have  written  the 
bank  that  was  given  as  reference.  Inquiry  at  the 
institution  referred  to  brought  the  very  concise 
statement  that  the  individuals  concerned  were  not 


of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  showed  that  a  good  risk.  It  was  sufficient  to  warn  any  man  to 

keep  his  hands  off.  Obviously  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  or  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  would  have 
gladly  investigated  the  concern  and 
given  a  confidential  report. 

In  return  for  the  shipments,  two 
checks  were  sent,  but  when  they  were 
presented  at  the  bank,  they  were  re¬ 
fused.  An  appeal  to  partner  num¬ 
ber  one  of  the  firm,  was  useless.  He 
said  he  was  sick  of  the  whole  affair 
and  expressed  the  desire  that  he  be 


Why  returns  are  sometimes  discouraging.  Long  eggs  protrude  above  the  flats 
and  handtlng  Is  bound  to  break  them.  That  is  why  grading  for  size  nets  more  money. 


( Continued  on  page  12) 
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Do  Not  31ame  The  Cows 


that  will  guarantee  costs  of  production  plus  a 
profit,  just  so  sure  will  there  be  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  that  crop  as  soon  as  the  farmers 


can  grow  it. 


At  this  writing,  it  seems  certain  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  pass  the  legislation  demanded  by 
some  of  the  farm  leaders  of  the  central  West 
forcing  the  government  to  actually  enter  the 
-farm  marketing  business  by  exporting  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  making  good  losses  to  producers  be¬ 
cause  of  such  surplus  from  the  government 
treasury.  It  is  proposed  that  this  government 
money  will  later  be  recuperated  by  assessments 
on  farmers.  We  doubt  whether  such  assess¬ 
ments  can  be  collected. 

No  one  denies  that  the  situation  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Central  West  is  deplorable  but 
the  proposed  legislation  will  simply  make  a 
bad  matter  worse,  and  we  hope  that  President 


the  wages,  and  the  miners  promptly  went  on 
strike,  whereupon  most  of  the  other  trade 
unions  of  England  have  also  struck  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  miners. 


<o 


EACH  week  sees  new  and  worse  develop¬ 
ments  in  New  York  City’s  milk  and  food 
scandal.  A  full  account  of  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  week  will  be  found  on  Page  n.  _ 
Emphasis  has  been  laid  again  by  some  of 
the  city  officials  on  the  low  butterfat  test  of 
Holstein  milk.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  rather 
a  poor  excuse  to  try  to  lay  any  of  the  trouble 
to  Holstein  cows.  If  city  health  authorities 
were  as  free  of  blame  for  the  adulterated  milk 
as  the  Holstein  cow  is,  there  would  be  no  dis¬ 
graceful  scandal. 

Another  development  of  the  week  is  the 
charge  made  by  Commissioner  Harris  that 
many  milk -dealers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  claim  a  milk  shortage  which  may 
he  an  excuse  for  higher  prices  to  the  consumers, 
and  to  claim  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
enough  good  milk  for  the  city  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  All  familiar  with  the  milk  situation 
know  the  statement  that  there  is  not  enough 
milk  in  nearby  territory  is  not  true  and  that  it 
is  just  an  excuse  to  bring  in  western  milk. 

Of  course,  there  are  temporary  milk  short¬ 
ages  at  different  times  in  the  year,  but  there  is 
no  time  when  there  is  not  enough  milk  which 
could  be  raised  to  the  city’s  quality  require¬ 
ments  in  our  own  territory  for  all  the  market 
needs.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  and  other  dairymen  are  taking 
active  steps  in  conferring  with  the  authorities 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  the  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  furnishing  milk  to  the  metropoli- 
tanv  district.  ( 


Price  Fixing  Bill  Should  Be  Vetoed 

THE  picture  on  the. opposite  page  will  give 
you  a  laugh  and  at 'the  same  time  it  tells  • 
a  story  which  could  not  be  told  in  three  pages 
of  type.  Every  Eastern  farmer  knows  what 
hard  times  are  and  everyone  can  therefore 
sympathize  from  his  own  experience  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  corn  farmers  of  the  Central 
West.  But  farmers  of  this  section  will  not 
sympathize  enough  to  want  to  see  Congress 
pass  legislation  that  surely  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  end  for  the  very  farmers 
whom  it  is  designed  to  help. 

Just  as  sure  as  the  price  is  fixed,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  farm  product 


Coolidge  will  veto  it. 


Reduced  Taxation  0*  Forests 

ONE  of  the  reasons  why  reforestation  has 
not  made  faster  progress  in  this  country 
is  taxation.  No  man  can  afford  to  pay  taxes 
on  unproductive  land  and  trees  for  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  years  without  receiving  any  return. 
The  last  New  York  Legislature,  in  passing  the 
Fisher  Act,  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  refor¬ 
estation  of  the  four  million  acres  of  idle  and 
unproductive  land  in  New  Yrorlc  State. 

This  act  provides  that  hereafter  forests  shall 
be  taxed  only  when  the  trees  are  cut.  Under 
the  old  law,  the  growing  forests  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  land  were  taxed  yearly.  The  New 
York  State  Conservation  Commission  in  a  re¬ 
cent  comment  on  this  law  said : 

“The  effect  of  the  new  law  is  to  place  forest 
crops  more  upon  the  basis  of  agricultural 
crops.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land,  the 
farmer  harvests  his  crops  and  does  not  pay  a 
tax  upon  it,  but  instead  pays  a  tax  upon  the 
value  of  the  land,  while  the  wood  crop  which 
takes  upward  of  fifty  years  to  mature,  might 
have  been  taxed  fifty  times  under  the  old 
statute.  The  new  law  does  not  penalize  a  land- 
owner  who  wishes  to  reforest  his  property. 


England  Near  Civil  War 

ON  Tuesday,  May  4th,  more  than  two  and 
and  a  half  million  members  of  the  trade 
unions  of  Great  Britain  went  on  a  general 
strike,  forcing  some  two  million  and  a  half 
more  workers  out  of  employment.  .  Premier 
Baldwin  characterized  this  situation  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  that 
the  general  strike  had  brought  the  country 
nearer  to  a  state  of  civil  war  than  it  had  been 
before  in  centuries. 

One  can  imagine  the  seriousness  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  England  when  he  remembers  that 
it  is  an  island  country  and  that  the  workers  on 
strike  include  the  miners,  the  manufacturers, 
the  railroad  men,  and  the  sailors.  The  first 
day  of  the  strike  brought  a  great  rush  for  food 
with  accompanying  soaring  prices. 

Perhaps  as  you  read  this  the  strike  will  have 
been  settled.  Certainly  every  thinking  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  will  hope  so,  for  if  it  is  not 
soon  adjusted  no  one  can  say  what  serious  re¬ 
sults  may  develop,  results  which  may  affect 
the  civilization  of  the  whole  world. 

The  trouble  started  in  the  English  coal 
mines.  Since  the  war,  there  has  been  great 
unemployment  in  England  and  low  wages  for 
those  who  were  employed.  The  miners  were 
unable  to  get  very  large  wages  and  the  mine 
owners  were  unable  to  pay  wages  and  make 
any  profits.  To  help  the  situation,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stepped  in  and  spent  something  like 
a  hundred  million  dollars  to  help  the  mine 
owners  pay  better  wages.  Unable  to  stand  this 
great  drain  on  the  treasury,  the  government 
declined  to  continue  the  payment  after  May 
1st.  The  mine  owners  immediately  reduced 


‘One  Horse  Shay”  Farms 

THE  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  magazines,  newspapers  and  a  “gen¬ 
tleman”  farm  paper,  are  widely  advertising 
a  statement  that  farmers  who  still  read  the 
“trade  paper”  type  of  farm  journal  are  ./‘one 
horse  shay”  farmers  and  belong  in  the  tallow- 
dip  era.  By  trade  paper  type,  is  meant  farm 
papers  like  the  American  Agriculturist,  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  the  New  England  Home¬ 
stead,  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  farm  journals  of 
the  country  which  try  to  give  their  readers  up- 
to-date  and  readable  technical  information 
about  the  farm  business.  Judging.by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  aforementioned,  so-called  trade 
papers,  there  must  be  a  lot  of  one-horse-shay 
farmers  in  this  country ! 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  says :  “The 
modern  farm  demands  the  modern  farm 
paper”,  meaning  by  this  that  the  modern  farm¬ 
er  want's  a  “gentleman”  agriculturist  type  of 
farm  journal  with  many  long,  fancy  articles 
and  pictures  having  to  do  with  agriculture 
somewhere  else  rather  than  in  the  farmer’s 
own  territory,  and  with  second  class  fiction. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  farmers  want  their 
papers  to  be  attractive,  readable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that  there  should  be  material 
in  it  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  farm 
family.  But  if  it  is  a  magazine  instead  of  a 
farm  paper  that  the  people  want,  there  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  subscribe  for  a  good 
many  first  class  magazines  filled  with  good 
fiction  and  articles. 

Either  our  editorial  ideas  are  entirely  wrong 
and  \ve  do  not  understand  the  needs  or  wishes 
of  farm  people  at  all,  or  else  the  great  majority 
of  farmers  take  a  farm  journal  because  it  has 
to  do  with  their  business  of  farming  and  the 
farm  home,  and  because  they  know  that  the 
men  who  write  for  it  and  edit  it  know  and 
understand  the  many  practical  and.  difficult 
problems  of  the  farm  business.  This  means 
the  farm  business  too  of  the  average  farmer 
and  not  the  so-called  rich  “gentleman”  type 
who  farms  for  a  pastime. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  comment,  too,  in 
passing  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
we  saw  a  full  page  advertisement  of  a  well 
known  butter  substitute.  Evidently,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  believe  in  a  farm  paper  for  “gen¬ 
tlemen”  have  no  hesitation  in  helping  to  boost 
the  sales  of  substitutes  which  come  into  strict 
competition  with  the  products  of  every  one  of 
their  dairymen  readers. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


J^JAYBE  the  little  poem  taken  from  the  Cor¬ 


nell  Sun  which  follows  may  not  have 
very  much  of  a  place  in  the  chestnut  corner; 
but  all  the  same,  I’ll  guarantee  that  there  are 
not  many  farmers  who  will  not  appreciate  the 
sentiment. 


I  raise  no  crops;  I  tend  no  sheep; 

No  fruit  grows  on  my  trees. 

The  old  homestead  is  barren  now 
Of  all  but  memories. 

The  soft  green  grass  is  worn  away ; 

The  moss-hung  well  is  dry,  , 

For  I  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  tourists  go  tripping  by. 


They  stole  my  fruit;  they  trod  my  fields; 

They  parked  on  my  front  lawn.  / 

They  pumped  my  water ;  stole  my  tools ; 

And  rattled  calmly  on. 

If  you  would  be  a  friend  to  man. 

There’s  one  thing  do  not  try:  , 

Live  not  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  tourists  go  tripping  by. — Prince. 
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What  Our  Readers  Think  About  Prohibition 

Here  Are  a  Few  ot  the  Many  Letters  Received 
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’OUR  article  on  Prohibition  was  read  by 
me  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  a  wise, 
careful  and  conscientious  survey  of  the 
situation.  You  invite  the  opinion  and 
|ievv  of  others.  This  is  experience. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  moved  on  to  this 
[arm  after  living  most  of  my  life  in  cities  where 
had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  demon, 
was  a  member  of  several  .clubs  where  everyone 
drank  and  it  was  so  in  my  business. 

At  that  time,  within  a  mile  of  me,  were  two 
laloons.  The  proprietors  always  seemed  to  have 
blenty  of  money  and  most  of  my  neighbors 
batronized  them,  which  resulted  in  many  cases 
Lid  calls  upon  the  poor  master  in  winter.  Four 
hr  five  of  these  neighbors  were 
found  at  different  times  lying  on 
[he  side  of  the  road,  dead  to  the 
world.  One  could  not  go  to  the 
|ittle  village  without  seeing  several 
drunken  men.  Little  was  thought 
if  it  as  it  was  the  regular  thing. 

~)f  course,  the  cynical — the  Wets — • 
baid  “let  them  do  <t,  its  nobody’s  J 
business  but  their  own.”  But  is  that 
^o?  In  every  instance  it  caused  un- 
>ld  suffering  and  agony  to  innocent 
leople  who  should  have  been  cared 
for.  This  is  a  free  country  so  long 
is  we  do  not  trample  on  the  rights 
)f  others.  If  such  a  state  of  affairs 
js  not  doing  just  that,  I  am  no 
pudge.  It  is  certainly  the'  state’s 
jusiness  to  protect  the  weak  and 
lelpless — women  and  children — de¬ 
prived  not  only  of  the  necessities, 

■but  of  little  luxuries  to  which  they 
|are  entitled. 

People  Live  Better 

Since  Prohibition,  what  a  change 
Ihas  come  over  this  section.  We 
[never  see  a  drunken  man  around 
[here.  Men  who  formerly  were 
[moderate  drinkers  do  not  appear  to 
[touch  the  stuff.  Families  formerly 
[poverty  stricken  have  their  car, 

[phonograph  or  radio,  and  it’s  very 
[seldom  I  hear  of  the  poor  master. 

Last  fall  I  spent  eight  days  in 
[New  York,  three  days  at  a  hotel  and 
[five  days  with  friends.  I  had  not 
[been  there  for  five  years.  Prior  to 
[Prohibition  I  was  beseiged  with  in- 
[vitations  to  take  a  drink  and  though 
jit  was  very  difficult  to  refuse  them 

I  all,  I  did.  During  the  eight  days  I 
was  not  once  asked  to  take  a  drink, 
it  was  never  mentioned.  Ldid  not 
see  a  single  person  who  looked  to 
me  as  if  lie  had  been  drinking  and 
I  consider  myself  a  pretty  good 

[judge.  I  was  slightly  curious  to 
[know  how  openly  it  was  sold  but 

I I  must  say  the  sellers  are  pretty 
poor  advertisers  as  no  one  seemed  to  know  where 
it  could  be  had. 

Now  to  say  there  is  just  as  much  drinking  as 
ever  is  bunk.  Very  many  people  cannot  afford 
it  and  most  are  afraid  of  what  they  get  now.  The 
treating  habit  and  the  saloon  were  the  worst 
curses  this  country  ever  had  and  thank  God,  they 
have  practically  vanished.  Prior  to  Prohibition, 
there  were  several  saloons, on  nearly  every  block 
m  New  York,  sometimes  four  on  corners  of  in¬ 
teresting  streets. 

Situation  is  Better 

There  no  doubt  is  plenty  of  drinking  and  a  few 
carry  flasks.  No  law  will  ever  eradicate  the 
evil  but  the  situation  is  infinitely  better.  Light 
wines  and  beer  would  surely  bring  back  the  saloon 
:  ^nd  the  treating  habit.  There  is  now  a  concerted 
thrive  against  the  Volstead  Law  but  let  us  stand 


firm  and  it 
York. 


will  soon  die  out.” — F.  E.  B.,  New 


Against  Modification 

1HAVE  just  been  reading  Mr.  Eastman’s 
article  in  regard  to  prohibition.  He  has  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

Talk  about  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  being 
a  failure.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  the 
law  against  murder  is  a  failure.  There  would 
be  just  as  much  sense  to  modify  the  law  against 
murder  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  murderers  as  to 
modify  the  amendment. 


judge. .  I  have  seen  people  in  all  stages  of  in¬ 
toxication.  I  have  seen  men  that  thought  they 
were  being  chased  by  alligators  long  before  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  passed. — T.  A.  C., 
New  York. 


I 


WOULD  IT  OR  WOULDN’T  IT? 


Farmers  Are  Not  Drinkers 

HAVE  just  finished  reading  your  article  on 
prohibition.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best  articles 
I  have  read  yet.  I  want  to  write  a  line  on  the 
cider  drinking  (?)  among  farmers. 

I  reside  on  a  main  highway,  a  stretch  of  about 
five  miles.  I  am  not  a  betting  man,  but  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  give  $ioo  to  any  good  hospital 
if  you  could  find  a  barrel  of  hard 
cider  kept  for  drinking  purposes  on 
the  entire  stretch  of  highway.  It 
is  that  way  all  over  town  except  in 
one  locality  where  I  think  cider  is 
kept  and  drunk  somewhat  to  excess. 
We  have  plenty  of  apples  but  make 
no  cider.  A  few  dollars  will  buy  the 
vinegar  for  a  year  and  as  I  had  a 
son  I  did  not  propose  to  have  the 
stuff  around.  I  know  of  boys  in 
times  past  who  were  made  drunk¬ 
ards  beginning  with  cider  drinking 
in  their  own  father’s  cellars. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  on 
the  cider  question.  Everybody  used 
to  make  cider  and  when  the  neigh¬ 
bors  called,  a  pitcher  of  cider  was 
brought  up  out  of  the  cellar  and  all 
hands  took  a  drink,  church  members 
and  all.  Now  if  it  was  noised  about 
that  a  person  brought  up  cider  to 
drink,  public  sentiment  would 
pretty  near  burn  him  at  the  stake. 

There  is  only  one  side  to  this 
question  in  my  opinion.  People 
who  are  for  decent  things  in  this 
world  are  against  this  booze  busi¬ 
ness.  No  one  ever  got  anything 
out  of  it  but  misery  except  those 
who  make  and  sell  the  stuff.  You 
will  find  the  farmers 
square  on  the  booze 


V'.v  .  \ 


k~vtvv^-:-  >V.- 
- . .  * 

Courtesy  Nezv  York  Tribune 


Darling  in  the  Next)  York  Herald  Tribune 


L.  C.  W.,  New  York. 


stand  four- 
question.— 


They  say  there  is  more  drinking  among  young 
people.  That  is  not  so.  They  say  it  has  caused 
increased  drinking  in  American  homes.  That  is 
not  so.  When  you  find  a  home  where  they  are 
drinking,  you  will  find  a  tough  set,  and  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  what  the  amendment  was, 
they  would  be  just  as  tough. 

Farmers  Against  Drinking 

When  you  talk  about  farmers,  that  hits  me. 
I  own  a  farm  in  a  good  farming  section  of 
western  New  York.  During  the  last  five  years 
I  have  canvassed  five  or  six  of  the  largest 
counties  in  New  York  State,  Ontario,  Livingston, 
Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Yates  and  Steuben.  I  have 
lived  right  among  the  farmers  night  and  day  and 
I  know  that  they  are  not  drinkers  as  a  class.  I 
have  not  seen  over  a  half  dozen  men  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  during  these  five  years.  You 
might  think  that  I  would  not  know  a  drunken 
man  when  I  saw  him,  but  I  ought  to  be  a  good 


Prohibition  Not  As  Wo 
Voted  For  It 

PROHIBITION  is  not  a  success 
and  never  will  be  in  our  state 
and  community.  I  am  confident  it 
wrould  have  been,  left  as  it  was 
when  people  voted  on  it.  W e  do  not 
get  what  we  vote  for.  We  get  what 
a  few  organized  cliques  hand  us  for 
their  personal  benefit  in  the  way  of 
salaries  and  graft. 

Our  colleges  and  school  people 
are  the  worst  frauds  and  grafters  we  have  in  our 
state.  There  could  be  hundreds  of  facts  presented 
to  back  up  these  statements. — A.  L.,  W.  Va. 

Editor’s  Note : —  The  above  is  the  only  letter4 
received  so  far  on  the  other  side. 


t 


Enjoyed  Prohibition  Articles 

HAVING  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  o 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  prohibition  in  our  nation,  I  enjoyed  read¬ 
ing  your  article  on  “What  Is  The  Matter  with 
Prohibition,”  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
date  May  i,  and  shall  follow  the  next  issues 
with  interest. — Mrs.  A.  G.  M.,  New  York. 


Y 


‘ 4 Wets”  Have  Selfish  Motives 

OUR  views  on  prohibition  were  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  us,  and  are  freely  commented 
on  by  all  those  with  whom  we  conversed,  showing 
a  lively  interest  in  prohibition. 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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SoCOWliEYPnevw  asks  jar  adqy~o$ 


EVERY  farmer- knows  that  a  tractor  is  worth  its  salt} 
only  when  it  can  deliver  its  full-rated  horsepower. 

And  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  literally  power  in  itself  for? 
t  any  tractor. 

Used  in  the  proper  grade,  Socony  Motor  Oil  seals  the 
combustion  chamber  of  your  tractor  so  effectively  that  the 
maximum  draw-bar  power  is  developed.  Failure  to  main-; 
tain  this  leak  proof  seal  between  piston  rings  and  th£L 
cylinder  walls  means  loss  of  power,  excessive  carbon) 
deposits. 

Furthermore,  Socony  Motor  Oil  resists  high  engine  tem-t 
peratures — stays  “put” — always  maintains  an  unbroken 
*  Lubricoat  between  moving  parts — fights  friction. 

No  matter  how  stiff  the  job,  a  tractor  that’s  Lubricoated 
with  Socony  Motor  Oil  will  not  lie  down.  It’s  “help”! 
that’s  always  on  the  job;  it  never  asks  for  a  day  off. 

Consult  the  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  below  for  the 
proper  grade  for  your  tractor. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
quote  you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon  drums  with 
faucet*  Costs  no  more — mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 

♦ 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SOCONY 

,  REG.U.S.PAT.OF  F. 

MOTOR  OIL 

cfer  Tractor  Lubricoaling 

*LubricoaI:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts:  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 
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'Allis  Chalmers  (6-12)  .7. . .  .7 

Allls  Chalmers  (all  others) . 

Allwork . 

AUltman  Taylor . . . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) 
Avery  (All  others) . 

L 

Bailor . . .. . 

Bates  Steel  Mule .  ■  - 

Bear. . 

Best . 

Case . 

Cletrac . 

Dart  Blue 

•Depue . 

Evans . . . . 


Fageol . 

•Farm  Horse. ...... 

Fordson . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

iFrlck  (All  others) . 
i 

Gray . . 

Great  Western — 


Hart  Parr . . . 

Hekler  (Cultivator) . . . 
Heider  (All  others) 

Holt  (Caterpillar) . 

Huber . — - . 

Indiana.  .?TD . 


J.  T. 
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,  TRACTOR'S 
NAME/ 


Lauson . 

Leader . 

Linn . 

Little  Giant. 
Lombard 


Minneapolis - 

Moline  Universal . . . 

Monarch . 

Nilson . . . . . 


Ohio. . . . 
Oil  Pull. 


Peoria. . 
Pioneer. 


Reed . 

Reliable . 

Russell  (Giant) . 

Russell  (All  others) .  . 

Shawnee . . . 

Stinson . . . . 


Topp  Stewart 

Toro., . 

Traylor. . . 
Twin  City. 


Uncle  Sam. 


Wallis . 

Waterloo  Boy. 

Wetmcre . 

Wisconsin . 


Yuba. 
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Key  to  Chart:  LM — Socony  Light  Medium 
Socony  Extra  Heavy,  r  — 


M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH— ) 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1925 

What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Selling  Berrj?  Plants- --Marl  vs  Limestone 


Are  there  any  restrictions  on  selling 
berry  plants  to  one’s  neighbor?  |  have 
heard  that  there  is  some  sort  of  inspection 
necessary.  Is  this  true  and  if  so  how 
can  1  get  this  inspection? — C.  L.  W.,  New 
York. 

O  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  sale  of  berry  plants  with 
the  exception  of  raspberries.  Due  to  the 
presence  of  certain  diseases  called  mosaic, 
leaf  curl  and  rosette,  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  has  prohibited  the 
bringing  of  raspberry  plants  into  the  state 
except  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department,  and  has  prohibited  the  sell¬ 
ing  or  transporting  of  raspberry  plants  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  inspected  and  certified 
by  the  department  to  be  free  from  these 
diseases. 

If  you  want  such  inspetion  you  should 
notify  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  before  June  15th,  giving  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  acreage  of  each  variety  you  want 
inspected. 

They  will  make  two  inspections.  One 
during  June  and  one  between  July  15  and 
August  15.  All  dk-ased  plants  found  at 
the  first  inspection  will  be  removed.  After 
two  inspections,  a  certificate  will  be  given 
allowing  the  sale  of  healthy  plants. 


Marl  Vs.  Limestone 

What  is  the  difference  between  ground 
limestone  and  Marl?  Which  is  the  better 
for  correcting  acidity  and  which  usually 
gives  the  best  results?— H.  T.,  New  York. 

HE  chemical  composition  of  marl  and 
pure  calcium  carbonate  limestone  are 
the  same.  Some  limestone  is  composed 
partly  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  some 
marl  contains  some  impurities.  Marl  was 
laid  down  in  marshes  years  ago,  perhaps 
by  small  mollusks.  It  is  obtained  by  dig¬ 
ging  it  out  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  Some 
sections  have  marl  beds  close  at  hand  and 
these  supply  an  economical  source  of  lime 
for  nearby  farms. 

The  fineness  of  lime  has  an  effect  on 
the  speed  with  which  it  acts  on  the  soil. 
However  with  equal  fineness  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  marl  will  give  approximately 
equal  results  and  it  is  hard  to  justify  pay¬ 
ing  any  more  for  marl  than  for  limestone. 


Controlling  Sweet  Potato 
Disease 

CURF,  black  rot,  soft  rot,  and  stem  rot 
organisms  that  are  carried  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  controlled 
by  soaking  the  potatoes  for  10  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  1  ounce  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  8  gallons  of  water. 

There  are  several  relatively  new  organic 
mercury  compounds  advertised  for  treating 
various  kinds  of  seed.  R.  F.  Poole  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  advises  against  their  use  on  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  While  these  organic  mercury 
compounds  control  the  diseases,  they  also 
poison  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  so  re¬ 
duce  sprout  development  and  injure  the 
plant.  No  solution  is  effective  unless 
healthy  seed  is  selected.  Seed  treatment 
is  supposed  to  destroy  only  organisms  on 
the  skin  of  the  potatoes. 


A  Question  on  Spraying 

A  S  the  time  approaches  for  the  delayed 
1  dormant  application  for  apples,  several 
questions  are  apt  to  come  to  one’s  mind. 
In  the  first  place  can  the  expense  of  the 
delayed  dormant  application  be  reduced? 
In  many  orchards  in  some  seasons  one 
half  of  the  insecticide  hill  is  represented  in 
this  one  application. 

If  scale  is  no  factor  cannot  lime-sul¬ 
phur  (1-40)  “Jersey  Mix”  or  dust  be 
substituted  for  the  standard  scale  strength 
sulphides?  We  know  of  several  good 
growers  who  follow  this  practice,  and 
use  a  scale  strength  material  every  three  or 
four  years.  Another  question  sometimes 
asked  is  whether  or  not  one  can  omit 
nicotine  at  this  application?  You  probably 


say  th3t  if  a  man  has  a  duster,  this  is 
practical  because  an  application  of  dust  for 
aphis  control  should  be  made  as  an  early 
pink,  a  3%  dust  should  be  used  since 
this  gives  better  results  and  goes  farther 
than  a  2%  mixture.  However,  if  a  grow¬ 
er  does  not  use  a  duster  can  the  nicotine 
be  left  out? 

Several  materials  are  on  the  market 
as  “aphicides”  that  do  not  contain  nico¬ 
tine,  the  supposition  being  that  in  case 
aphis  is  not  thoroughly  controlled  by^  these 
materials  or  by  the  weather,  a  later  appli¬ 
cation  can  be  made  of  liquid  nicotine  or 
nicotine  dust  and  in  four  years  out  of 
five,  money  can  be  saved  in  this  way. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  support  this 
practice  by  results  in  their  own  orchard?-— 
M.  D.  Butler,  New  York. 


Some  Experience  With  Sweet 
Clover 

THOUGHT  I  would  send  you  my  ex- 
perience  with  sweet  clover.  They  say  it 
is  next  to  alfalfa.  Well  it  is  when  you 
lay,  it  side  by  side,  but  not  for  feed  or 
pasturage  for  the  stock  will  walk  all 
around  the  lot  to  keep  away  from  it  and 
when  you  feed  it  in  the  barn,  the  cows  will 
fall  off  one-third  in  the  flow  of  milk  in  a 
ration  of  g^-ain,  silage,  alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover.  Around  here  you  cannot  give  it 
away.  My  mules  are  the  only  thing  that 
likes  it.  I  advise  any  one  to  go  slow  on 
it. — W.  H.  S.,  New  York. 


Hot  Treatment  For  Seed 
Potatoes 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  treating  seed 
potatoes  with  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate?  How  is  this  done  and  how  is 
the  solution  kept  up  to  the  right  strength? 
— E.  R.,  New  York. 

HE  advantage  of  a  hot  solution  is  that 
the  potatoes  do  not  need  to  be  left  in 
so  long.  Two  minutes  is  long  enough  to 
leave  the  seed  in  the  hot  solution.  How¬ 
ever,  the  solution  should  be  just  the  right 
temperature,  between  124  and  126  F.  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  to  treat  this 
way  unless  a  large  amount  of  seed  was  to 
he  treated. 

It  might  be  practical  and  worth  while 
for  a  number  of  growers  to  co-operate  in 
treating  their  seed  in  this  way.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  kept  up  to  strength  by  adding  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate.  Directions  for  testing 
the  strength  of  the  solution  to  see  how 
much  to  add  after  each  batch  is  tested 
may  be  secured  from  the  Plant  Pathology 
Department  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Applying  Oil  Emulsion  Sprays 

"What  is  the  cause  when  oil  spray  in¬ 
jures  trees  to  which  it  is  applied?” — B.  R.„ 
New  York. 

IL  sprays  either  commercial  or  home 
made  emulsions  should  not  injure 
trees  when  applied  according  to  directions 
of  the  manufacturers  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

To  prevent  injury  watch  the  following 
points : 

1.  Have  the  proper  dilution. 

2.  Be  sure  the  emulsion  is  good  and 
that  no  layer  of  oil  is  on  top.  This  .may 
be  caused  by  a  poor  grade  of  stock  ma¬ 
terial,  hard  water,  or  a  sprayer  which  has 
not  been  cleaned  since  other  sprays  were 
used  in  it. 

3.  Apply  the  spray  on  bright  sunny 
days.  Avoid  spraying  before,  during  or 
after  freezing  temperature. 

4.  Apply  the  spray  as  a  mist-like  spray 
rather  than  a  coarse  spray  and  use  just 
enough  spray  to  coat  the  bark. 


Clean  up  black  knot  in  plum  and 
cherry  orchards  by  removing  the  knot¬ 
ted  twigs  and  branches,  and  then  get 
rid  of  them  by  burning.  Lime  sulphur 
spray  also  helps  prevent  infection  in 
clean  trees. 
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I  My  Trip  Around  the  World 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

had  a  definite  plan  of  action  in  mind, 

I  or  was  he  going  to  be  an  opportunist, 
and  what  use  would  he  make  of  the 
great  opportunities  which  would  un¬ 
questionably  come  to  him  in  the  im- 
f mediate  future;  would  he  restore  Italy 
to  be  the  great  power  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  or  would  he  make  some  serious 
mistake  that  would  relegate  him  to  ob¬ 
scurity;  would  he  over-reach  himself 
and  end  in  disaster,  like  Caesar,  that 
other  ambitious  Roman?  Or  would 
history  say  of  him  as  Mark  Anthony 
did  of  Caesar  after  his  assassination: 

“Oh  mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so 
low? 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  tri¬ 
umphs,  spoils, 

Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?” 

Our  wives,  who  were  waiting  for  us 
at  the  door  of  the  Palace,  became  rath¬ 
er  restless  as  the  time  approached  for 
our  interview  with  the  Pope,  in  which 
they  were  to  participate.  We  hurried 
to  St.  Peter’s  and  right  in  the  square, 
we  had  to  change  our  neckties,  -oats 
and  vests,  and  put  on  full  dress  gowns. 
It  was  quite  a  contrast  to  be  so  quickly 
transplanted  from  the  modern  hurry 
and  bustle  of  Mussolini’s  Palace  into 
the  Vatican  and  to  come  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  old  time 
customs  prevailing  there  and  to  see  the 
prelates  from  all  over  the  world  who 
had  travelled  to  Rome  in  the  holy  year 
to  take  their  positions  for  this  private 
audience  accorded  to  about  forty  people. 

Before  the  Pope  entered,  there  was 
an  inspection  by  one  of  the  Pope’s  sec¬ 
retaries  to  see  that  all  of  the  ladies 
should  be  so  dressed  so  that  neither 
their  necks  nor  arms  were  visible.  My 
wife  was  one  of  those  whom  the  secre- 


Premier  Mussolini  whom  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  met  on  his  trip,  reviewing  troops  on 
his  recent  visit  to  Tripoli. 


tary  asked  to  pin  more  tightly  the  scarf 
around  her  neck. 

There  was  quite  a  contrast  to  this 
bustling  and  hurry  when  this  very 
serene  and  quiet  gentleman,  the  Pope, 
entered  the  room  and  approached  us 
first,  talked  with  me  for  some  minutes, 
accepting  graciously  a  copy  of  one  of 
my  books  which  I  had  brought  him,  and 
in  return  bestowed  a  special  medal  upon 
me  and  also  gave  medals  to  my  wife 
and  my  son  and  his  wife. 

From  the  Pope’s  audience,  we  again 
had  to  hurry  to  meet  our  luncheon  en¬ 
gagement  with  acting  Minister  Robbins 
of  the  United  States,  and  once  more 
went  through  the  lightning  shedding  of 
full  dress  and  jumping  into  our  morning 
attire. 

It  was  certainly  a  hectic  day,  as  we 
had  started  with  a  modern  autocrat, 
followed  by  the  head  of  the  oldest  exist¬ 
ing  international  institution,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  disciplined  of  the  world, 
and  then  finally  relaxed  around  an 
American  table  with  all  Americans  and 
the  good  old  flag  o'!  the  United  States 
waving  over  the  table.  Of  course,  nat¬ 
urally,  all  the  others  at  the  luncheon 
( Continued  on  page  io) 
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Nearly  a  Hundred  Years  of 
Experience  Back  of  f  Ms 
Hay-Making  Team! 


1 


Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

The  McCormick-Deering  forms  a  quick-curing  windrow 
in  which  the  leaves  are  turned  inward  to  prevent  their 
being  torn  off  the  stems,  while  the  stems  are  turned 
outward  to  get  the  quickest  action  from  sun  and  air.  The 
straight  teeth  of  the  McCormick-Deering  side  rake  and 
tedder  do  this  as  well  as  any  rake  can  possibly  do  it,  and 
give  perfect  results  in  tedding  as  well. 

In  following  the  mower,  the  hay  is  placed  upon  the 
clean  stubble,  not  upon  the  unraked  swath.  The  teeth 
work  against  the  heads  of  the  hay,  catching  in  the  crotches 
between  the  leaves  and  stems  and  raking  clean. 

Roller  bearings  make  the  rake  exceptionally  light 
draft.  Note  the  angle  steel  frame,  the  rigid  bracing, 
including  large  truss  beam  running  over  the  reel,  the 
extra  heavy  gears,  heavy  piping  for  reel  shaft  and  tooth 
bars.  The  main  axle  is  solid  steel. 


A djustable'Section  Loader 

The  adjustable  carrier  section,  shown  below,  allows 
the  delivery  end  of  the  loader  to  be  dropped  so  that  the 
hay  is  delivered  about  three  feet  lower  when  starting 
the  load.  This  is  a  great  convenience  as  it  prevents  the  hay 
blowing  about  as  much  as  it  does  when  dropped  from  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  loader.  As  the  load  is  built  up, 
the  section  is  raised  by  turning  the  crank  at  the  top. 
This  crank  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  man  on  the  load. 
When  the  section  is  raised  to  the  desired  height,  it  is 
held  at  that  position  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl. 

With  the  carrier  section  raised,  the  hay  is  elevated 
vertically  ten  feet  and  three  inches,  and  seven  feet  six 
inches  with  the  carrier  lowered. 

There  are  three  roller  bearinga  on  the  upper  carrier 
shaft  and  two  on  the  main  axle.  The  loader  is  con¬ 
structed  almost  entirely  of  steel  with  a  two-inch,  cold- 
drawn  solid  steel  axle.  The  carrier 
slats  are  extra  heavy  and  securely 
bolted  to  steel  drive  chains.  The  side 
boards  are  wide  and  long. 


Don’t  Worry  Along  With 
Old  Machines  or  Old 
Methods*  Pick  Out  Your 
New  McCormick-Deering 
Tools  at  the  Store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  Dealer* 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

93  Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S ,,  the  following  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  territory — Albany,  Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


McCormick  -  Deering 

HAY  TOOLS 
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/hg  the  Case  on.  your  watdi 

J/r  "Leadclad  Wire  is  plated  to  last  a  lifetime/ 

- .  Every  fanner  who  has  had  to  replace  and  repair  his  fence  can  appreci 


appreciate 

the  advantage  of  buying  a  longer-lived  fence. 

Leadclad  Fence  provides  permanent  protection,  prevents  costly  repairs  and 
keeps  your  farm  looking  neat  years  and  years  after  ordinary  galvanized  fence 
has  rusted  to  pieces. 

Just  as  your  watch  case  is  made  of  gold,  reinforced  with  a  stronger  metal, 
so  Leadclad  Fence  Is  pure  lead,  reinforced  for  strength  with  Steel. 

The  pure  lead  jacket  of  Leadclad  is  not  affected  by  heat,  frost  or  moist¬ 
ure.  It  is  the  most  effective  rust  proofing  ever  discovered  for  wire  fence 
outlasting  zinc  or  galvanized  several  times  over. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY,  -  -  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Take  a  knife  and  shave  a  piece  5%  CLUB  OFFER 

of  LEADCLAD  wire.  Note  how  thick  Leadclad  is  sold  to  you  at  a  single  profit,  direct-from-the- 

the  pure  lead  jacket  is.  Bend,  factory  basis.  We  pay  the  freight  and  allow  5%  discount 

twist  and  hammer  a  piece.  Note  on  Club  Orders. 

that  it  can  be  completely  flattened  Sip  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  for  samples  of  Leadclad 

without  chipping,  cracking  or  peel-  Wire  and  full  information, 

ing  the  protecting  lead  jacket. 


THICK  TOUGH 


[  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


|  When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles^ 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes,  it  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC.  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
and^  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleashnt  to 
$2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your 
for  snecial  instructions  and  Book  5  R  Free. 
YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Farmers  Supplied  with  , 
STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

139  Spring  St.,  -  -  New  York 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Writ* 
us  for  circular  and  sample.  We  have  * 
special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SON,  Box  20,  Melrose,  O. 
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From  the  day  you  receive  your 
silo,  and  quickly  and  easily  set 
it  up,  through  all  the  years  of  its 
use — the  Unadilla  is  a  depend¬ 
able  help.  Many  years  of  build¬ 
ing  silos  have  brought  the  Una¬ 
dilla  to  its  deserved  leadership. 

Its  continuous  door  front  al¬ 
lows  openings  at  the  level  of  the 
silage  where  the  feed  can  be 
shoved  out  instead  of  being 
laboriously  hand-forked  up  over 
the  door  and  braces. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
unique  ladder  that  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  safest,  most 
practical  silo  ladder  made. 
You  don’t  risk  your  life  when 
you  climb  this  ladder — it’s  as 
safe  as  your  front  stairs. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  silo 
catalog  will  prove  very  _  valuable  to 
you.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  free.  In¬ 
quire  about  our  storage  tanks,  vats 
and  water  tubs. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  x/  -  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Free  Catalog  j?  colors  explain* 

..g  how  yon  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  &t 
any  rnnni  ng 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co, 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy.  Hu 


FOR  SALE 

tT.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  one-fourtb  of 
cost.  lOu  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 

Wire  or  telephone  at  my  expense 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Dairy  Committee  Meets 

Resolution  Passed  Favors  Conference  Board 


'  I  'HE  second  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee  of  eleven  at  The  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel  in  Albany  on  May  4th  resulted  in 
two  definite  accomplishments.  First  of 
these  was  the  presentation  of  five  differ¬ 
ent  plans  suggesting  possible  ways  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
committee  was  formed.  Second  was 
the^adoption  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4  of  a 
resolution  to  present  to  the  next  mass 
meeting  of  dairymen,  which  will  presum¬ 
ably  be  held  some  time  in  the  future  at 
Utica. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck,  the  chairman,  made  the  following 
comment:  “We  have  discussed  the  or¬ 
ganizing  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  at 
the  Utica  meeting  and  here.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  time  when  something 
definite  should  be  done  to  insure  the 
producer  a  market  for  365  days  in  the 
year  and  to  get  him  a  fair  price  for  his 
milk  to  pay  for  his  labor  and  interest 
on  his  investment.  He  should  be.  en¬ 
abled  to  have  an  American  standard  of 
livingUeducate  his  children  and  have  a 
surplus  to  take  care  of  poor  years.” 

The  Resolution 

The  resolution  passed  is  as  follows: 
Resolved:  That  this  committee  recom¬ 
mends  the  formation  of  a  simple  confer¬ 
ence  board  of  present  existing  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  such  independent  organ¬ 
izations  as  are  willing  to  affiliate. 

An  amendment  to  the  resolution  was 
proposed  but  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  three.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  committee  should  report 
to  the  meeting  at  Utica  a  plan  or  plans 
for  one  united  dairymens’  association 
and  that  pending  the  work  of  getting 
dairymen’s  views,  that  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  be  requested  to  meet  periodically 
in  conference. 

Delegates  voting  for  the  resolution 
were  Mr.  Garlock  and  Mr.  Sargent  of 
the  Eastern-States  Producers;  Mr.  Hall- 
iday  and  Mr.  Boshart  of  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers;  Mr.  Bauder,  Independent 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  Non  Pool  Co¬ 
operative.  Those  voting  against  the 
resolution  were  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  Mr. 
Rhoades  of  the  Non  Pool  Cooperative 
and  Mr.  Pinckney,  Independent. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  at 
length,  those  favoring  it,  maintaining 
that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  agreed 
on  now  and  that  one  producers  associa¬ 
tion  might  evolve  from  it.  Those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  resolution  stated  that  it 
did  not  meet  the  intent  of  the  Utica 
meeting  on  March  3  and  that  it  would 
not  satisfy  dairymen,  who  are  expect¬ 
ing  one  producers  organization. 

Several  Plans  Proposed 

The  plans  presented  differed  widely 
in  their  provisions  and  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  proposed.  In  accordance  with 
their  idea  of  what  was  expected  of  the 
committee  Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr.  Miller 
proposed  a  plan  providing  for  one  pro¬ 
ducers  organization.  Space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  printing  the  plan  in  its  entirety. 

The  plan  provides  for  one  non  stock, 
non  profit  producers  organization,  incor¬ 
porated  under  one  of  the  cooperative 
laws  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Halliday  of  the  Sheffields  Pro¬ 
ducers  asked  Mr.  Miller  who  read  the 
plan,  exactly  how  it  differed  from  the 
present  League  organization.  In  reply¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  plan  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  plan  under  which  the  League  is 
operating,  just  as  the  other  plans  offered 
bore  resemblances  to  the  organizations 
sponsoring  them. 

Mr.  Halliday’s  Statement 

The  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Halli¬ 
day  was  a  statement  of  principles  rather 
thari  an  attempt  to  give  an  elaborated 


plan  for  the  formation  of  a  federation 
of  associations.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  the  Sheffield  Farms  Group  mem¬ 
bers  will  recommend  to  their  producers 
that  they  enter  a  conference  of  existing 
groups  but  will  not  recommend  the 
signing  of'  contracts  by  each  producer 
or  relinquishing  the  sale  of  their  milk. 

Supplementing  Mr.  Halliday’s  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Boshart  said  that  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  farmers  of  northern 
New  York  and  with  all  dairymen  who 
were  endeavoring  to  get  more  money 
for  milk.  He  stated  that  the  overhead 
of  some  Associations  is  greater  than 
others  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  problem.  One  of  the 
principles  stated  at  Watertown  was  that 
nothing  should  he  done  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  existing  groups.  The 
dairyman  who  is  getting  more  money  is 
reluctant  to  merge  with  other  Associa¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  all 
associations  to  adopt  Sheffield’s  plan 
and  it  is  probably  not  advisable  that 
they  should.  There  has  been  a  sugges¬ 
tion  coming  out  of  the  graft  in  New 
York  city  that  the  milk  industry  should 
have  a  head  to  rule  it  somewhat  as 
Landis  rules  baseball.  In  Mr.  Boshart’s 
opinion,  if  this  suggestion  is  adopted, 
there  should  be  a  board  of  at  least  three 
men  rather  than  one  man. 

Plan  Presented  by  Mr.  Garlock 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Garlock 
provides  for  a  federation  of  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  and  others  that  may  care  to 
affiliate.  In  presenting  it,  Mr.  Garlock 
stated  that  although  it  is  not  ideal,  in 
his  opinion  it  is  as  far  as  we  can  hope 
to  go  now  and  that  out  of  such  a  con¬ 
ference  may  evolve  one  producers  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Rhoades’  Plan 

The  plan  for  one  selling  agency  offer¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Rhoades  provides  for  the  use 
of  the  Non  Pool  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.,  as  a  foundation,  with  officers 
from  the  other  groups  on  the  board  of 
directors  in  order  to  give  all  organiza¬ 
tions  representation.  Mr.  Rhoades 
stated  that  this  would  be  in'  effect  a 
federation  and  would  not  disturb  exist¬ 
ing  organizations. 

Mr.  Baldwin  added  to  Mr.  Rhoades’ 
remarks  by  stating  that  in  his  opinion 
the  first  requisite  for  success  in  any 
federation  or  association  is  that  every 
dairymen  belong  to  SOME  organization. 

The  fifth  plan  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Taylor,  provides  for  the  formation  of 
locals  around  each  shipping  plant  and 
the  federation  of  these  locals  into  a 
central  selling  agency. 

Members  of  the  committee  were  not 
entirely  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  Utica,  some  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  committee  of  eleven  was 
specifically  formed  to  lay  down  a  possi¬ 
ble  plan  for  the  formation  of  one  pro¬ 
ducers  association;  others  maintaining 
that  the  committee  should  lay  out  plans 
for  a  federation  of  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  or  should  agree  on  some  funda¬ 
mentals  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  cooperation  between  groups. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was'also 
evident  regarding  possible  means  of  get¬ 
ting  more  of  an  expression  of  the  de¬ 
sires  of  dairymen.  A  series  of  county 
meetings  was  suggested  at  which  the 
different  plans  proposed  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  producers.  Several  members 
of  the  committee,  however,  felt  rather 
strongly  that  the  committee  should  come 
to  an  agreement  on  a  greater  number  of 
points  before  going  back  to  the  dairy¬ 
men. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by 
calm  discussion  but  the  representatives 
of  each  group  stood  firm  for  the  funda¬ 
mentals  brought  forward  in  their  plans. 


ORSES  are  mighty 
important  right  now; 


Don’t  let  a  minor  ailment  lay 
upone  of  themfor  a  single  day. 
Keep  Gombault’s  Caustic 

Balsam  ready  to  apply.  It’sawonder- 
ful  remedy  for  Spavin,  CappedHock, 
Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis,  Thorough- 
pin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil, 
Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds. 

Used  everywhere  for  41  years.  Con¬ 
sidered  a  positive  necessity  on 
thousands  of  farms.  Won’t  scar  or 
discolor  hair.  Easy  to  use.  Full 
directions  with  every  bottle.  $  2.00 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.’ 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


Stannox  Farm 

|  A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  hull  calves  sired  by  DELLWOOD  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  f 
number  are  from  A.  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 
Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  ....  New  York 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

NEWBURGH,- N.  Y.  ....  R.  D.  J 
Herd  Sires: 

SAUGERTI ES  LADDIES  ULTRA  86792.  His  sire  fa 

Ultra  Slay  King  27600  A.  R.  Dam  is  an  A.  R. 
daughter  of  FLORHAM  LADDIE  20431  A.  R. 

T.  R.  ULTRA  LADDIE  91391.  His  sire  is  FLORHAM 
LADDIE  20431  A.  R.  and  his  dam  is  a  620-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600  A.  R. 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age 
sired  by  these  bulls.  Out  of  cows  with  good  A.  R.  records, 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Herd 
Accredited. 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF 

We  offer  a  nice  roan  calf  born  Jan.  6,  1926.  A  fine 
straight,  growthy  calf  of  best  milking  breeding.  Dam  is  a 
Record  of  Merit  cow  and  sire  out  of  a  10,000  pound 
dam.  Particulars  sent  on  request.  First  check  for  $100.00 

falrpij  him 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  CANDE,  MGR. 


Toctori  Grade  Guernsey 
IColcU  g  Holstein  Cows; 

Fresh  and  Springers,  Selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  re¬ 
test.  Young  Bulls  on  hand. 

DR.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


OKL  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  0RMSBY  SENSATION. 
274343,  0RMSBY  KORNDYKE  LAD  POSCH  308940  anil 
0RMSBY  KORNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  safce  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  ...  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


/Imerican  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1926 

The  committee  adjourned  until  Tues¬ 
day.  June  29,  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  in 
Albany. 

Watch  the  next  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  a  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  plans  offered. 


Cook  Cow  Talks 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

earn  the  business,  neither  of  which  has 
been  standardised.  One  can  measure  a 
ton  of  coal  or  a  piece  of  cloth  but  no 
one  can  measure  the  future  value  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock  on  your  own  farm. 

It  ought  not  to  take  long  to  learn  cow 
problems  but  I  have  been  at  it  a  life 
time  and  it  seems  like  the  new  things 
were  ever  coming. 

We  have  been  making  certified  milk 
for  12  years  and  yet  the  new  problems 
lare  constantly  pressing.  I  would  certainly 
[think  my  wits  pretty  obtuse  if  other  peo- 
|ple  did  not  seem  to  be  more  or  less  like¬ 
wise.  You  may  have  been  through  a  grade 
[cow  experience  above  mentioned  then  there 
[are  no  questions  to  be  asked.  Begin  at 
[once.  I  can’t  tell  you  the  only  best  way 
to  get  a  start. 

I  have  known  several  men  who  bought 
[cows  along  in  years  having  passed  their 
[best  milking  period,  or  pronounced  in¬ 
dividuality  and  physically  sound  with 
[udders  still  soft  and  flexible  and  in  work¬ 
ing  condition,  and  with  calf,  at  a  low 
[price.  These  cows  had  been  tested  out  in 
[a  way  having  in  their  blood  and  physical 
[make  up  just  what  you  want  and  when  the 
[first  calf  was  dropped  the  dam  became 
[nearly  a  gift.  You  wrill  generally  find 
khese  cows  bred  to  high  class  bulls  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  well  established  herds 
[where  good  bulls  are  kept.  You  can 
also  buy  younger  cows  in  some  period 
of  gestation  looking  carefully  to  see  that 
[the  calves  you  will  get  later  have  a  good 
inheritance  on  both  sides. 

Some  “Gamble”  Inevitable 

You  will  have  to  gamble  on  birth 
problems  but  you  will  gamble  some  any 
how.  If  you  will  make  a  canvass  of 
Igood  herds  how  often  the  whole  herd 
will  date  back  to  one  or  more  cows  and 
their  descendants.  This  plan  takes  time 
and  you  are  the  only-  one  to  decide. 

Next  in  order  I  should  say  was  to  buy 
calves  after  they  are  started  and  you  can 
get  a  fairly  safe  idea  of  their  conforma¬ 
tion.  A  bright  outstanding  eye,  head 
fairly  erect,  long  deep  body,  well  spread 
ribs,  broad  heavy  rear  end,  teats  of  good 
size  and  well  spread  from  the  right  parent¬ 
age  is  a  pretty  safe  start.  I  wouldn’t  start 
in  feeding  these  youngsters  for  veal,  your 
costs  will  soon  mount  up  and  you  may 
get  sick  of  the  job  and  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  No  great  ability  is  required  to 
keep  a  calf  growing  steadily.  If  she  does 
not  gain  she  will  surely  lose.  The  calf 
will  tell  when  to  take  off  the  milk  ra¬ 
tion,  watch  the  calf  and  not  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Breed  these  heifers  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  of  age  according  to 
their  development.  Tuberculin  test  your 
herd  and  be  sure  every  animal  introduced 
is  also  free  from  tuberculosis. 

I  could  write  for  you  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  registration,  trans¬ 
fer,  etc.,  as  issued  byr  the  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  but  you  can  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  get  the  information  and 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  space  in 
these  columns. — H.  E.  Cook. 


Gossip  From  The  Barns 

The  new  Guernsey  state  champion  of 
Pennsylvania  in  class  AAA  (mature  cow, 
350  day  record,  milked  twice  daily)  i$ 
Midgetta  107991,  with  a  record  of  12,525.2 
pounds  milk,  containing  597.1  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  She  was  bred  by  Fred  W. 
Card,  Sylvania,  and  is  now  owned  by 
G.  H.  Munro,  Sylvania. 
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Kimb^hem. 
Cona->  Star 


visit  »e’’ 


'  30  X 

OVERSIZE 
CORDS 
FOR  FORDS 
InncrTubcs  $2.30 

5^7//  sizes  at  equally  low  prices 


The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

You  might  buy  a  tire  of  equal  quality,  with 
just  as  long  a  guarantee — if  you  pay  more 
money! 

But  you  cannot  buy  more  tire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  more  mileage,  for  each  penny  of  the 
price,  than  you  get  in  a  Riverside. 

12,000  miles  guaranteed 
Your  Saving  is  One-third 

Riverside  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  12,000 
miles;  Riverside  Balloons  for  10,000  miles. 
And  back  of  this  guarantee  is  a  54  year  old 
name — Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.  A  name 
that  has  always  been  known  to  stand  for 
reliability  and  square  ’ealing. 

Our  customers  know  we  live  up  to  our 
guarantee.  We  could  not  possibly  put  our 
liberal  guarantee  on  r.  tire  unless  excep¬ 
tional  quality  wac  built  into  the  tire, 
i  Y ou  take  absolutely  no  risk  whatever  in 
buying  a  Riverside  Tire. 


Why  Ward’s  Tire 
Prices  Are  So  Low 

We  believe  we  are  the  largest  retailers  of 
tires  in  the  world.  This  vast  buying  power' 
enables  us  to  save  on  everything  that  goes 
into  a  tire.  For  example,  we  buy  our  own 
crude  rubber  in  enormous  quantities — and 
always  for  cash. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made  in  our  own 
moulds  under  our  personal  supervision.  The 
workmanship  is  the  most  accurate.  No  better 
materials  can  be  found  in  any  tire  regardless 
of  price. 

We  never  sacrifice  quality 
to  make  a  low  price — 

The  market  is  being  flooded  with  low  priced  tires 
specially  made  to  meet  Riverside  prices  but  not  to 
meet  Riverside  quality.  .! 

Many  of  these  low  priced  tires  are  made  off' 
“rubber  composition”  and  contain  so  little  new. 

live  rubber  that  they  cannot  possibly  give  satis¬ 
factory  mileage. 

Riverside  Tires  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
and  are  the  biggest  tire  value  you  can 
possibly  buy. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Monor-M 

Hsgr&Grain  UnloadingTools 

W  /HEN  harvest  time  arrives  and  the  hay  is  cut,  it  must 
yy  be  mowed  or  stacked  without  delay.  Hay  once 
down  must  be  worked  fast  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from 
rapid  deterioration. 

At  this  critical  time  the  profits  from  many  acres  often  depend 
upon  your  hay  unloading  tools.  With  Myers  Hay  Unload¬ 
ing  Tools  you  are  assured  of  dependable,  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  that  never  balks  on  the  job.  Your  wheat,  oats,  and 
com  also,  must  be  stored  promptly  and  with  a  minimum 
labor  cost.  Myers  Tools  are  “Honor-Bilt”  for  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  spare  you  and  your  help  many  hours  of  back¬ 
breaking  labor. 

The  Myers  Line  is  complete— any  type  of  hay  unloading  tools  you  pre¬ 
fer — unloaders  for  forks  or  slings,  forks  for  any  kind  of  hay  or  grain, 
slings  for  handling  hay,  grain  and  fodder;  steel  tracks,  pulleys  and  fix¬ 
tures.  Myers  is  also  World  Headquarters  for  hand  and  power  pumps 
of  all  sizes  and  for  complete  Water  Systems  for  farm  and  home. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 

267  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 


It 


i  -  POOH  HANGERS 


C-21 


-  MYERS  SURE-LOCK 
fn>  SLING  UN  LOADER. 


MYERS  O-K  UNLOADER, 
'A  fox  Steel  or  Wood  Track 
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C@ssaptet©  WHEN  YOU  SET  9T  i  Puis  .if 

_ Send  for  aenaa-f 
*  tiouai  offer!  Milk® 

18  to  40  cowa  ait  hour— easy  Costa 
nothing  to  install.  Easy  to  clean. 
IT"! Milka  the  human  way-eaay  ob 
rW  i  the  cows.  30  Diys  Trial— 
10  Year  Guarantee-- Cask 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  t« 

6ay.  Write  Tor  FREE 
OOK,  ‘How  to  Judrc 
Milkers’  Get  yenre  now 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  61 1  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  N6 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 


P|CC  FOR  SAI  F  Size,  Tuality>  breeding  and 
*  1  VIV  OnLL  good  feeding  pigs,  big  type 

stock.  Pigs  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 
Pigs  9  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  Will  ship 
from  1  to  100  C.O.D.  Keep  them  a  week  or 
10  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return  pigs  at 
my  expense  and  get  your  money  pack,  or  you 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  cliem  from  your 
depot  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Purebred  pigs, 
Chester  or  Duroc  Sows,  unrelated  Boars,  or  Bar- 
row  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $7.50. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  0.,  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  S  to 
9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50  pure 
Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old,  $S  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  to 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfaeiory, 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

FFFniNG  PIf.?  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
i  LiLVlllu  1  lVJkl  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  If  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 
return  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  '0 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  m  the  basic  zone 
gf  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 
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Fluid  Milk  .. 

_ $2.75  $2.80 

$2.70 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

_  1.90 

1.90 

2 

A 

Fluid  Cream 

_  1.63 

2 

B 

Ice  Cream  . . 

.  7  A3 

2 

C 

Soft  Cheese 

. .  „ .  f .88 

3 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese 

1.80 

3 

A 

Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  ... 

.  1.85 

1.85 

3 

B 

Milk  Powder 

_  1.85 

1.85 

3 

C 

Hard  Cheese 

• _  1.75 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on 

New 

York  City 

Market  quotations  on 

May  4  April  27 


40 


May  4 
1925 


-401/2  42%- 43 
-39J/2  42  - 
37  -39  38|2-41i/2 

35/2-36/2  37  -38 


putter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final -prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
niile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  HOLDING  ITS  OWN 

CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  ..40  -40/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  -39/2 
84-91  score  .  35/2-39 
Lower  G’d’s  34/2-35 

The  butter-market  on  May  4th  was  much 
in  the  same  position  it  Avas  the  previous 
week.  Between  the  last  report  however, 
and  the  present  writing,  the  market  suf¬ 
fered  a  slight  depression,  92  score  marks 
experiencing  a  half  cent  reduction  which 
was  regained  by  the  4th.  Buyers  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  been  following  more  or  less  a 
hand  to  mouth  policy,  only  taking  on 
enough  stocks  to  satisfy  their  immediate 
trade  requirements.  One  reason  for  this 
is  the  sensitive  condition  of  the  market. 
Another  factor  that  precludes  any  heavy 
buying  for  future  needs  is  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  some  marks  is  none  too 
good.  A  lot  of  butter  is  showing  the  effect 
of  grass  which  makes  it  desirable  to  move 
it  into  distributing  channels  as  soon  as 
possible. 

CHEESE  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

STATE  May  4 

FLATS  May  4  April  27  1925 

Fresh  fancy  ...  -20  -20  19-19% 

Fresh  av’ge  _ 18/2-19  19-  18- 

Held  fancy  . 26  -28  26-28  26-26/2 

Held  av’ge  . 25  -26  25-26  25-25/2 

MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
*25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
,  _  producers  in  your  territory  bring 

«ery  attractive  prices  ‘  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  ease.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TfC  Hennery  White  or  Brown.  May  we  send  you 

LVj  VTiJ  shipping  tags  and  pamphlet  showing  how  to 
net  most  for  your  goods? 

References:  Bank  of  America,  at  26o  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

U.  L.  MELONEY,  Inc.,  172  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Money-Making  Dairy  Farm 
$1000  Needed;  14  Cows,  Horses 

Bull,  poultry,  machinery,  vehicles,  gas  engine,  wood  saw, 
ete.  included:  beautiful  river  views  from  house,  133  acres 
close  motor  bus,  2  miles  creamery,  RR.  etc.;  100  acres 
well-drained  mellow  loam,  20-cow  spring-watered  pasture, 
woodlot  &  orchard,  good  60  ft.  cement  basement  barn, 
spring  water,  numerous  farm  bldgs.  Widow's  sacrifice  price, 
*5000  for  all,  only  $1000  needed-  Details  pg.  42  big 
Ulus.  Spring  Catalog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  Z55-H, 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  cheese  market  is  moving  in  two 
directions  at  the  same  time.  Fresh  cheese, 
the  make  of  which  is  increasing  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  is  holding  its 
price  level  with  difficulty.  In  fact,  aver¬ 
age  grades  are  slightly  lower.  Fresh 
stocks  are  selling  slowly  in  New  York  and 
occasionally  concessions  have  been  made 
in  some  quarters  in  the  market  to  move 
accumulations.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  material  change  in  the  market 
however,  as  receipts  of  fresh  goods  are 
not  burdensome.  The  opposite  direction 
is  being  taken  with  held  goods.  Fancy, 
well  cured,  colored  cheese, — well  ripened,— 
is  becoming  increasingly  firm. 

Cold  storage  holdings  on  April  29th 
showed  that  there  are  approximately  four 
million  pounds  more  of  cheese  in  the  ten 
largest  cities  this  year  compared  with  last 
year.  During  the  last  week  in  April 
slightly  over  400,000  pounds  of  cheese 
were  taken  out  of  storage  whereas  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  a  year  ago  nearly 
300,000  pounds  were  added. 

EGGS  STILL  UNCHANGED 


Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

35.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.32.50 

32.00 

36.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.35.00 

35.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.29.75 

30.50 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.29.75 

30.50 

42.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.31.00 

32.00 

45.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.37.25 

36.25 

- - 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.47.25 

46.25 

- - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.36.00 

36.00 

41.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.00 

38.00 

44.00 

45%  C  S.  Meal  ... 

.39.50 

40.00 

46.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Oil  Meal  . 

.52.00 

50.00 

42.00 

NEARBY 

WHITE 

May  4  April  27 

May  4 
1925 

Selected  Extras 

.  .37-38 

37-38 

37  -38 

Av’ge  Extras  . . 

36- 

-36 

Extra  Firsts  .  . . 

. . .34-35 

34-35 

33/2-35 

Firsts  . 

. . .32-33 

33- 

32  -33 

Gathered  . 

30-34 

30  -34 

Pullets  . 

.  .  ,30-30/a 

31- 

— 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. . .35-37 

35-38 

34  -36 

The  egg  market  on  May  4th  had  changed 
only  slightly  from  the  position  it  held  the 
week  previous.  A  slight  change  however, 
is  noticeable  and  may  be  a  forerunner  of  a 
sweeping  change  by  the  time  ihe  next  issue 
appears.  Average  receipts  this  writing 
are  running  heavier  and  the  market  is 
showing  less  firmness  on  these  marks. 
Medium  grade  goods  are  becoming  weaker. 
Which  is  also  true  of  pullets,  although  on 
May  4th  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
these  classifications  was  only  fractional. 
Practically  everything  depends  on  the  lay 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a 
downward  curve.  Real  fancy  selections 
are  still  meeting  a  firm  market  and  some 
real  civ  ic"  nr,rks  have  cons:sfently  been 
bringing  38,  but  this  is  fully  4c  or  5c 
above  the  average  of  the  market. 

There  is  no.  question  but  what  the 
weatherman  has  stepped  in  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  outlook  for  the  poultryman  ma¬ 
terially.  Although  the  weather  has  been 
unseasonably  cold,  there  is  some  complaint 
of  poor  quality  in  the  receipts.  Shrunken 
vol’  s  r-o  L^ifinlng  to  rtv'w  but  more 
generally,  however,  from  southern  points. 
It  is  something  for  every  producer  to 
watch  from  now  on.  Freciuent  collec¬ 
tions  throughout  the  day,  storing  in  a  cool 
place  and  shipping  so  as  to  avoid  exposure 
to  heat,  and  some  of  the  derails  for  the 
poultryman  to  bear  in  mind  from  now  on, 
in  order  that  he  may  put  on  the  market 
a  product  that  is  more  desirable  and  more 
attractive  to  the  critical  buyer. 

LIGHT  FOWLS  IN  DEMAND 

FOWLS  May  4 


May  4 

April  27 

1925 

Colored  .... 

. 32-37 

32-36 

30-33 

Leqhorns  .  . 

BROILERS 

. 34-38 

32-35 

32-33 

Colored  .... 

. 45-55 

45-55 

45-60 

Lecihorns  .  . 

. 35-45 

30-45 

40-55 

Tile  live  poultry  trade  in  general  has 
been  fairly  good  of  late.  The  cool  weather 
has  been  of  no  particular  aid  to  the  broiler 
business.  It  is  still  too  cold  to  induce 
folks  out  into  the  country.  If  this  weather 
keeps  up,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Decoration 
Day  trade  will  be  of  any  consequence. 
Usuallv  that  is  a  market  to  which  many 
point  their  broiler  shipments.  Before  that 
day,  however,  there  will  be  a  Jewish  holi¬ 
day  known  as  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  which 
is  celebrated  on  May  19  and  20th.  There 
is  little  extra  demand  for  poultry  on  this 
holiday,  although  there  is  no  question  but 
what  fancy  marks  will  experience  slightly 
better  inquiry.  The  17th  will  be  the  best 
day  to  have  stock  arrive  in  New  York. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

May  4  Apr.  27 

Last 

Year 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

1.63% 

1.60% 

Corn  . 

•72/2 

1.07% 

Oats  . 

...  .40/4 

.41 /8 

■43% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

.  .  .1.88/4 

1.93% 

2.00% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

.  .  .  .88/2 

.88/4 

1 .28% 

Oats  No.  2  . 

...  .52/2 

.53 

.54/2 

FEEDS 

May  2, 

May  4 

Apr.  24 

1925 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.  .  30.50 

31.00 

37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

. .31.00 

31.00 

30.00 

.  .32.00 

33.00 

31.50 

Stand’d  M ids  .  .  .  . 

.  .30.00 

30.50 

30.50 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

As  the  old  potato  deal  draws  to  a  close, 
prices  seem  to  be  sagging  slightly  in  the 
Metropolitan  district.  Advices  from  var¬ 
ious  sections  indicate  that  in  the  country 
the  market  is  considerably  stronger  than 
it  is  in  New  York.  Supplies  here  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  supply  the  trade  and  then  some. 
In  addition  to  that,  shipments  of  new  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Florida  are  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  Although  trade  can  be  described  as 
fairly  active  and  the  demand  generally 
satisfactory,  the  movement  into  the  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  absorb  these  heavy  receipts  and  on  May 
4th  there  was  some  easiness  developing 
which  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  re¬ 
ceivers  to  get  top  prices  except  on  real 
choice  marks.  Carlot  receipts  are  steadily 
increasing  from  southern  points  and  as 
these  continue  to  mount,  they  replace  just 
so  much  more  business  of  the  old  deal. 
However,  there  is  so  little  old  stock  roll¬ 
ing  now  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
average  grower. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  potato 
market  at  the  present  time  to  the  mai'ket 
of  a  year  ago.  On  May  4th,  States  were 
bringing  from  $7  to  $7.50  in  150-pound 
sacks.  A  year  ago  the  same  descriptions, 
were  bringing  from  $1.15  to  $1.35.  On 
May  4th,  Maines  per  150-pound  sack 
brought  $7.50  to  $8.00:  per  180-pounds  in 
bulk,  S9.25  to  $9.75.  Last  year’s  market 
on  Maines  per  150-pound  sack  brought 
$1.35  to  $1.60,  while  bulk  goods  at  that 
time  per  180-pounds  were  bringing  $1.85 
to  $1.90.  Some  difference. 

HAY  CONTINUES  FIRM 

The  hay  market  continues  firm  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  grades.  Demand  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  and  in  the  face  of  moderate 
receipts  the  situation  temporarily  at  least, 
is  satisfactory.  The  best  qualities  on  hand 
are  bringing  about  $28.  Real  choice  hay 
in  large  bales  would  undoubtedly  bring 
a  slight  premium.  The  best  marks  of 
light  clover  mixed  have  been  bringing 
from  $26  to  $27  with  other  grades  rang¬ 
ing  down  to  $20.  The  best  marks  of  al¬ 
falfa  have  been  bringing  from  $30  to  $31. 
Oats  straw  $15  to  $16,  rye  $21  to  $22. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 

The  bean  market  has  held  its  own  since 
our  last  report  with  the  exception  of  white 
kidneys,  which  have  eased  off  25c  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Domestic  marrows  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  from  $6.75  to  $7.50  although  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  get  the  outside  quo¬ 
tation.  The  same  is  true  of  domestic  pea 
beans,  which  are  still  bringing  from  $4.50 
to  $5.  Red  kidneys  occupy  about  the  same 
position  that  they  have  for  sometime  past, 
covering  a  range  from  $8  to  $8.50,  while 
white  kidneys  have  eased  off  to  $6  for 
common  stock,  but  up  to  $7  for  choice 
marks. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  have  eased  off  since  our  last 
report.  Strictly  choice  marks  are  quoted 
as  high  as  $13.50  per  hundred,  but  rela¬ 
tively  few  sales  have  been  made  at  that 
figure,  most  of  the  stock  at  $12  to  $13, 
,  with  common  marks  running  as  low  as  $9 
and  culls  from  $8  to  $8.50. 

Live  sheep  have  been  meeting  a  fairly 
moderate  demand.  A  few  fancy  ewes  have 
been  bringing  from  $8  to  $9  but  most  of 
the  stock  has  been  selling  from  $6  to  $7. 


My  Trip  Around  the  World 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

were  most  anxious  to  have  us  tell  in 
full  detail  our  experience  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  the  exclamations  were 
good  old  American  slang. 

To  complete  the  day,  we  had  an  Ital¬ 
ian  artist  and  his  wife  take  us  to  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  a  Basilica.  A  Basilica  was 
once  an  old  Roman  market  place.  After 
we  dined,  we  were  taken  down  into  the 
cellar  for  coffee.  We  were  followed  by 
the  three  musicians  who  were  asked  to 


join  in  the  coffee,  and  then  gave  us 
some  splendid  Italian  and  neapolitau 
songs. 

When  we  went  to  sleep  that  night, 
we  felt  that  even  for  Americans,  we  had 
a  full  and  varied  day. 

From  Italy,  we  took  a  ship  right  to 
Athens,  and  fortunately  the  Corinthian 
Canal  was  repaired— it  had  been  out  of 
order  for  several  years — and  we  went 
through  this  canal,  -which  is  a  fine  jmin- 
iature  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  it  is  a 
canal  without  any  lock,  and  the  biggest 
ships  can  go  right  through  it.  It  saves 
you  one  day  to  go  from  Italy  to  Athens. 

At  Brindisi,  the  Italian  port,  we  saw 
where  the  Appian  Way,  the  famous 
Roman  highway,  starts.  We  also  saw 
the  house  of  Virgil,  the  ancient  Roman 
poet. 

A  Dictator  in  Athens 

In  Athens,  we  interviewed  another  dic¬ 
tator,  General  Pangalos.  His  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  in  Greece  had  been  quite 
recent  and  his  attitude  towards  his 
responsibilities  and  towards  the  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  government  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  Mussolini. 
Pangalos  was  just  feeling  his  ivay.  He 
still  felt  in  doubt  Avhether  his  usurpation 
would  be  peacefully  submitted  to  by  the 
political  leaders  and  the  people.  He  had 
seized  the  army  and  the  navy  and  clearly 
showed  his  intention  of  using  as  much 
force  as  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
his  supremacy  over  his  competitors. 

I  also  had  interesting  intervieAvs  with 
two  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  of 
Greece,  and  found  to  my  astonishment, 
that  they  would  not  combine  against 
Pangalos  because  each  of  them  had  a 
different  theory  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
democratic  government  Greece  should 
have. 

We  had  rather  a  stormy  experience 
when  we  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Greek  government  to  lend  us  one  of 
their  ships  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
to  visit  the  old  Delphi  Oracle.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  ship  which  they  had  prom¬ 
ised  Avas  unfit  and  they  sent  us  a  very 
small  ship  which  Avas  unable  to  cope 
with  a  storm  that  at  that  time  passed 
over  the  entire  Mediterranean.  We 
were  nearly  SAvamped  in  the  Bay  of 
Corinth,  and  had  to  turn  back  and  find 
refuge  in  a  small  bay  where  the  ship 
had  to  be  fastened  to  the  rocks  with 
three  ropes  as  her  anchor  Avas  unable 
to  hold  her. 

The  Old  Olympic  Games 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  the 
famous  New  York  preacher,  and  his 
wife,  joined  our  party  and  Ave  had  a 
most  delightful  trip  to  Olympia,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Professor  Walter  Miller  of 
Missouri,  who  lectured  to  us  for  seven 
hours  in  one  day  fully  describing  the 
creation,  development  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Olympic  Games,  illuminat¬ 
ing  it  Avith  such  facts  that  not  alone 
Nero  but  also  Plato  had  been  partici¬ 
pants  and  winners  in  the  games. 

It  was  a  very  short  hour  that  Ave  spent 
standing  before  that  most  famous  figure 
of  Hermes  by  Praxiletes,  listening  to 
this  enlightening  description  of  the  old 
Greek  art.  We  also  enjoyed  studying 
the  Winged  Victory  which  is  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  museum. 

We  vusited  the  Near  East  Offfianage 
at  Corinth  where  1800  orphans  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  up,  learning  to  be  self-sus¬ 
taining  and  self-supporting  under  the 
able  leadership  of  that  good  old  Ameri¬ 
can,  Miss  Cushman.  It  Avould  take  a 
modern  Charles  Dickens  to  describe  her 
enthusiasm  and  the  pathos  with  which 
she  manages  these  Avaifs  from  the  Asia¬ 
tic  shore. 

After  this  trip,  I  had  most  regretfully 
to  part  from  my  son  and  his  wife,  as 
the  former  could  no  longer  resist  the 
call  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to 
have  him  come  back  and  return  to  his 
duties. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  15,  1926 

News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

New  York  Milk  Dealers  Operating  Without  Permits  Cannot  Sell  Milk 


DR.  L.  I.  Harris,  Commissioner  of 
Health  in  New  York  City,  states 
that  the  investigation  into  the  milk  graft 
which  has  been  recently  uncovered,  is 
expected  to  set  machinery  in  motion 
which  will  bring  about  the  development 
©f  additional  milk  supplies  from  the  New 
York  milk  shed  as  well  as  the  delivery 
©f  a  better  grade  of  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  New  York  City. 

Working  toward  this  end  Dr.  Harris 
wrote  to  a  large  number  of  milk  dealers 
in  New  York  asking  their  suggestions 
as  to  what  might  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation.  A  series  of  conferences  is 
scheduled  between  Department  of 
Health  officials  and  a  committee  from 
the  milk  dealers  to  discuss  Department 
©f  Health  rulings  in  regard  to  the  up¬ 
state  milk  producing  territory. 

It  is  reported  that  Commissioner  Har- 
jis  has  already  received  letters  from  a 
number  of  milk  dealers  complaning  that 
although  their  dairies  comply  in  every 
respect  with  the  Board  of  Health  rul¬ 
ings,  these  dairies  have  been  arbitarily 
excluded  from  the  fluid  milk  market. 
Commissioner  Harris  will  order  a  spec¬ 
ial  investigation  of  this  situation,  which 
if  it  results  in  the  allowing  of  these 
plants  to  ship  fluid  milk,  will  add  some¬ 
what  to  the  naerby  supply  of  milk  avail¬ 
able  to  New  York  City. 

According  to  Dr.  Harris  one  of  the 
situations  which  help  to  bring  about  the 
grafting  among  health  department  em¬ 
ployees  was  the  small  salary  which  they 
receive.  Some  inspectors  salaries  were 
as  low  as  $1800  which  is  a  very  small 
sum  for  a  family  to  live  on  in  New  York 
City.  He  states  that  although  increasing 
the  number  of  inspectors  may  help 
somewhat,  the  evil  is  likely  to  recur 
again  unless  it  is  possible  to  raise  the 
salary  of  these  men. 

Soard  of  Health  Rules  May  be  Changed 

As  has  been  said  before,  changes  are 
contemplated  in  the  Board  of  Health 
rulings.  However,  a  representative  of 
the  Milk  Inspection  Division  states  that 
these  regulations  will  not  radically 
change  the  rulings  which  affect  the  pro¬ 
ducers  but  that  they  are  aimed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  care  of  milk  after  it  reaches 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Harris  states  that 
after  the  order  which  barred  western 
cream,  from  unexpected  sources  that 
many  men  in  New  York  City  took  this 
advantage  to  create  a  shortage  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  make  an  unduly  large 
profit  from  the  sale  of  cream.  It  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  this  artificial  shortage  was 
due  to  the  rejection  of  milk  and  cream 
l-rom  some  plants  within  the  New  York 
milk  shed. 

Dr.  Harris  contemplates  a  shake  up 
in  the  personnel  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department.  This  will  consist 
of  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  men  not 
only  in  the  milk  inspection  division,  but 
in  all  the  activities  of  the  Department 
which  have  to  do  with  the  inspection  of 
food.  As  has  been  stated  before,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  graft  has  not  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  sale  of  milk.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  number  of  men  from  the 
Department  is  also  expected.  Several 
have  been  suspended  and  are  being  {ried 
on  charges  before  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  present  methods  of  inspection  are 
also  to  be  checked  up  and  changed  in 
any  way  which  will  prevent  the  laxity 
that  has  been  uncovered. 

Clougher  Arraigned— Queen’s  County 
Court 

Thomas  J.  Clougher,  former  Secretary 
o  Dr.  Monaghan,  was  arraigned  in 
Queens  County  Court  on  May  4th  on 
•*n  indictment  charging  him  with  forg- 
ry.  At  present  he  is  at  liberty  on 
'25,000  bail  and  he  is  also  given  bonds 
>f  $50,000  on  charges  of  bribery  indicted 
the  Bronx.  It  is  stated  that  Clough- 
*r  s  Counsel  indignantly  rejected  the 


suggestion  of  the  District  Attorney  that 
Clougher  enter  a  plea  of  guilty.  The 
lawyer  said  that  Clougher  was  innocent 
of  wrong  doing  and  he  expected  that  he 
wrmld  be  able  to  establish  thtis  at  the 
proper  time^ 

In  Jersey  City  the  Mayor  has  ordered 
the  reinstatement  of  two  Deputy  in¬ 
spectors  of  milk  who  were  recently  sus¬ 
pended.  However,  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  milk  who  •  was  recently  suspended 
and  one  Deputy  charged  with  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  duty  are  still  on  trial. 

The  organization  built  up  by  Danzi- 
ger,  who  wTas  known  as  the  go-between 
Clougher  and  the  dealers  through  whom 
graft  was  collected,  was  popularly 
known  as  the  “Milk  dealers  chamber 
of  commerce”.  Although  the  milk  com¬ 
pany  in  which  Danziger  was  supposedly 
interested  is  not  now  in  business,  it-  is 
believed  that  the  organization  is  still 
trying  to  function. 

Commissioner  Harris  states  that  a 
search  into  the  records  of  the  Haelth 
Department  show  more  and  more  con¬ 
clusively  that  Clougher,  former  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Secretary  had  an  undue 
amount  of  power  and  that  officials  of 
other  departments  referred  to  him” rath¬ 
er  than  to  the  Commissioner  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  except  those  having  to  do  with  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  letter  written  by  Hy- 
lan  to  Dr.  Monaghan  requesting  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Clougher  has  not  been  found, 
but  men  in  the  Department  have  testi¬ 
fied  that  this  request  was  made. 

Adulterated  Milk  Still  Sold 

Dr.  Harris  states  that  he  has  evidence 
that  in  spite  of  the  rigid  investigation, 
watered  milk  is  still  being  sold  in  New 
\  ork.  Action  will  be  taken  to  revoke 
the  permits  of  dealers  selling  such  milk. 

The  statement  is  made  that  there  is  a 
movement  coming  from  some  milk  deal¬ 
ers  to  find  a  man  of  unquestionable  in¬ 
tegrity  to  act  as  “The  Judge  Landis  of 
the  Milk  Industry.” 

The  cty  of  Jersey  City  has  adopted  an 
ordinance  requiring  the  semi-annual  in¬ 
spection  of  all  sources  of  milk  supply. 

Valley  Dairy  Barred  from  City 

On  May  5  the  Board  of  Health  after 
an  all  day  session  ordered  the  Valley 
Dairy  Company  of  730  5th  Avenue  to 
stop  selling  milk  and  milk  products  in 
New  \'ork  City.  The  board  also  re¬ 
voked  the  permit  of  Samuel  Doner  of 
510  W.  4th  St.  Any  company  which 
has  been  doing  business  without  a  per¬ 
mit,  which  includes  about  50  dealers 
handling  15%  of  the  city’s  milk  supply, 
will  be  ordered  to  stop  business  until 
they  secure  permits.  Testimony  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Valley  Dairy  Company 
was  the  one  disposing  of  the  surplus 
of  the  Nestles  Food  Company  to  other 
concerns,  and  also  brought  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  western  cream  into  the  city. 

The  department  trials  of  persons 
charged  with  irregularities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  milk  scandal  will  continue 
today. 

In  Jersey  City  last  night  Mayor  Frank 
Hague  announced  the  dismissal  of 
Arthur  K.  McRoberts,  Chief  Milk  In¬ 
spector,  found  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty 
and  unbecoming  conduct.  Mayor 
Hague  said  McRoberts  had  admitted 
his  son  was  owner  of  the  Swartzwood 
Dairy,  which  sold  milk  which  did  not 
comply  with  legal  requirements. 

Frederick  Hudd,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Trade  Inspector  at  44  Whitehall 
Street,  commented  last  night  on  charges 
by  Dr.  Harris  that  “bootleg”  Canadian 
milk  and  cream  was  being  shipped  inot 
New  York  City  through  approved  deal¬ 
ers  up-State. 

“In  the  absence  of  proof,”  said  Mr. 
Hudd,  “the  repetition  of  these  state¬ 
ments  casts  a  reflection  upon  Canada, 
ttpon  Canadian  produce  and  upon  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Canadian  exporters.  Canad¬ 


ian  milk  is  not  poisonous  unless  it  is 
poisoned  after  its  arrival  in  the  United 
States  and  if  milk  is  being  ‘bootlegged,’ 
the  charges  should  not  be  laid  against 
Canadians”. 


Farm  Bureau  Vigilance  Com-  . 
mittee  Has  Meetings 

COMETHING  like  a  half-dozen  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  about  the  State:  in 
which  there  have  been  discussions  of  the 
depredations  of  certain  motorists,  the 
number  being  considerable,  who  have 
taken  farmers’  property.  These  meetings 
have  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  with  E.  A. 
Flansburgh,  Secretary  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  in  charge.  At  these  meetings 
attempts  have  been  made  to  have  each  of 
the  counties  of  the  state  represented  in 
the  groups  around  the  cities  where  meet-i 
ings  were  held.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  one  of  these  meetings.  I  also  saw 
a  stack  of  papers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  terms  in  which  the  harm 
done  to  farmers  was  presented  must  carry 
an  effective  lesson  to  those  city  motorists 
who  have  contributed  to  these  losses 
through  carelessness  or  in  a  thoughtless'' 
manner.  The  cooperation  that  has  been 
given  by  the  State  troopers  through  their 
commanders  must  also  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  are  lawlessly  inclined. 
The  action  is  now  well  advertised  in  the 
daily  news. 

It  came  out  at  these  meetings  that  many 
farmers  do  not  understand  their  rights 
nor  the  importance  of  quick  action.  Any 
crime,  no  matter  how  trival,  should  be 
reported  to  the  State  police  headquarters 
at  once.  The  next  day  is  often  too  late. 
It  is  also  very  important  to  give-  exact 
information  and  not  to  guess.  Of  course, 
the  local  police  and  town  constables  have 
the  same  authority.  In  the  case  of  dis¬ 
covery  while  in  the  crime  or  theft  is 
being  committed  the  owner  may  arrest  at 
the  moment  but*  not  if  he  delays.  Mr. 
Moore  from  the  Albany  office  of  the 
State  Troopers  urged  that  tracks  should 
not  be  obliterated  or  any  marks  changed. 
Finger  marks  are  important  and  any 
handling  is  likely  to  spoil  these.  He,  gave 
quite  full  directions  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  if  these  might  be  understood  by  all 
farmers.  .  Posting  your  farm  is  against 
fishing  or  hunting  but  does  not  prevent 
trespassing.  Under  present  laws  one  can¬ 
not  prevent  trespassing  on  his  farm  but 
only  in  case  of  damage  actually  done.  It 
seemed  likely  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  amend  state  laws  ii  this  respect. 


Governor  Smith  Signs  Cole  Bill 

OVERNOR  Smith  has  approved  the 
Cole  Bill  under  which  the  State  will 
increase  its  annual  quota  for  the  aid  of 
Rural  Schools  by  more  than  $9,000  000. 

The  quota  for  each  rural  district  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  one  teacher  will  be 
increased  from  $450  to  $500,  and  for 
one  teacher  schools'  from  $250  to  $300. 


OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


Pennsylvania  now  has  43  bull  associa¬ 
tions  which  puts  it  far  in  the  lead  among 
the  states,  E.  B.  Fitts,  in  charge  of  dairy 
extension  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  reports.  Four  new  associations 
have  just  been  organized.  Two  of  these 
are  in  Centre  county,  one  in -'Franklin 
county,  and  another  in  Bedford  county. 
The  latter  will  use  Guernsey  sires  and  the 
other  three  are  composed  of  Holsteins. 
Each  association  contains  three  or  more 
blocks  with  a  sire  in  each  block.  At  given 
times  the  various  blocks  exchange  sires 
and  thus  new  blood  is  introduced.  This 
arrangement  gives  small  herd  owners  the 
services  of  good  purebred  animals  at  a 
lower  cost  than  if  each  had  to  buy  a  sire 
for  his  own  individual  herd. 
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Traction  Sprayer 

1  Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 


Eureka  Mower  Co., Boz817  Utica.N.Y. 


SEED  CORN  SCARCE 

Do  Not  Wait  too  Long  to  Buy — 
Get  Tested  Stock 

The  Only  Source  of  Gerlified  Cornell  12 
In  New  York  State 

Cornell  No.  12  is  an  excellent 
silage  variety  for  many  sections  of 
the  state  and  is  recommended  in 
corn  growing  areas  up  to  1200  feet 
elevation.  It  produces  a  good  green 
tonnage  per  acre,  giving  in  eighteen 
carefully  conducted  field  tests,  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  an  average 
green  weight  of  13.2  tons  per  acre, 
The  New  York  State  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  Association  re¬ 
ports  and  certifies  to  the  following 
analysis  of  my  Cornell  No.  12  Seed 


Corn: 

PURITY  . 99.9% 

BROKEN  KERNELS  . trace 

INERT  MATTER  . 1% 


GERMINATION,  Feb.  1926  . 96.0% 

I  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders 
for  this  corn  at  $3.50  per  bushel  at 
the  office  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 


McIntosh 

The  world's  finest  and  most  profitable 
apple.  Splendid  5-7  ft.  trees. 

$55.00  PER  100 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Other  leading  varieties  of 

FRUITS,  SHRUBS,  VINES, 

and  PERENNIALS 

GEO.  AIKEN 

PUTNEY  .  .  VERMONT 


V. 


JOHN  FARRELL  ft.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J, 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

C;B  FOFf  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 

ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmowerfor 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen,  A 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Beit  ^ 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free. 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY? 

3207  Como  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Miss.  * 

Eastern  Sales  Branch: — 162  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


i 
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K  err’s  Lively  Chicks 

Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 


Prices  Effective  May  17th 


1000 


SAVE 
MONEY! 
SEND  IN 
YOUR 
ORDER 
NOW! 


BREED 


25  50  .100  500 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 


White  Leghorns  . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

. 3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

White  Rocks  . 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

. 4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

Hatches  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings. 


Add 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  order, 
cheek  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid.  No 
chicks  sent  C.  0.  l>.  No  order  for  less  than  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  special  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FRENCHT0WN,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  N. 
TRENTON,  N.  i.  SPRINGFIELD, 

Address  Dept.  10 


Y. 

MASS. 


THEY  COST 

standards  set 


White 

Jersey 

Mixed 


telling  about  our  pedigreed. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postoaid  on: 

S  C.  Wh. ,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  .! 

S.  C.  Mottled  Aneonas  . 

S  C.  Bik.  Minorcas,  Wh.  & 

Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyaudottes  . . 

Orpingtons  . 

Bik.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Haraburgs, 
Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  .... 


?o 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 
7.00 

3.50 


Mixed  Chicks  (Light!- not  accredited  .  3.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO., 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.25 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.,  Box 

1,  Gibsonburg 

,  Ohio 

BEST 

PUREBRED 

STOCK 


1  i  | 
I  B  1 

L 

i  si  si 

tfsiHivi 

OUR  17TH  YEAR.  Cor  1G  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality. 
Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been  selected  and •  leg-banded  by  ex¬ 
perts  trained  bv  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGHEST  OUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBERS 
CHICKS.  No  guess  work  or  uo  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would 

produce  them.  ,  .  •_  ,  .  DC 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our  flocks  aria  RE¬ 
LIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our 
comnination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  tills  season. 

Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


,  OHIO 
N&CCREDITEO 


No,  Hicrh  St.  FOSTORTA  OHIO 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  and  shipping  high  class,  well 
hatched  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  to 
thousands  of  pleased  customers,  and  rendering  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  can  do  the 
..  same  for  you  in  1926.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

y.  Prices  Effective  May  10th,  1926 


Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . 

S.  C,  White.  Brown,  Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns,  Aneonas-. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .  .$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$125.00 

...  6.50 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

.  ..  6.00 

10.00 

47.00 

93.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

...  5.50 

10.00 

47.00 

93.00 

;  1000. 

$75.  We 

Can  Ship 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  . .  •  •  •  •  -  •  •  '' Vi 

Parks  Pedigreed  Barred  Rocks,  18c  each.  Assorted  Light:  50,  ?4.50,  lot  ,  „  “rhi ckU“eive  tlienf  a  trial  this  year 

ia»,  “gnr  z-ls  ,.i' s  avst  s-. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

and  best  standard  requiremenis.  >v  «  j  <x  y  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 

Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  "There’s  a  Reason 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO..  -  _  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


J SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

A  A  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUu  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eoffs  in  a’ year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicles  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir- 
oUiar  free 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
B0X  41  ...  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  our 
Smith  or  Wish¬ 
bone  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Reduced  prices. 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around.  _ 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  .  $14.00  per  100 

Rocks.  Reds,  Aneonas,  Minorcas  .  16.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  18.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs..  10.00  “  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Your 
inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Custom 
hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604, 


$12  to  $20  per  100— Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyaudottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Aneonas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred— heavy  producing— free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


war  vallEy  chicks 


'JL 

THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  f&t  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on:  . .  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, ..  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocij,  R.  L  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, . .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nlttany  Valley  Hatehery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Is  the  Extra  Cent  Worth  the  Risk 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


arrested  and  made  to  reveal  the  nefarious 
operations  of  his  colleague.  ^ 

Eventually  Pay  Less  Than  Market 

The  complications  in  the  case  are  so 
involved  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
clearly  describe  them.  To  prevent  his 
client  being  involved  in  a  damaging 
criminal  action,  the  legal  advisor  of 
partner  number  two,  offered  to  make  good 
the  checks.  The  shipper  was  a  mighty 
lucky  man  to  get  back  his  money.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  developed  that  the  amount 
finally  paid  was  something  like  10  cents 
below  the  market  price,  the  receiver  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  eggs  were  of  poor  quality 
and  therefore  not  eligible  to  the  premium 
of  one  cent  a  dozen  above  the  market. 

There  is  another  case  developing  that 
seems  to  be  quite  similar  in  many  details. 
The  store  in  question  is  apparently  un¬ 
occupied,  the  doors  are  locked.  There  is 
a  note  on  the  entrance  to  the  effect  that 
the  proprietor  will  return  in  15  minutes. 
However,  neighbors  say  that  note  has  been 
there  for  over  two  weeks.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  farmers  who  formerly  shipped 
eggs  to  that  address  are  holding  the  bag. 

Sometimes  a  man  can  make  contact  with 
an  individual  storekeeper  and  get  higher 
returns  by  dealing  direct.  However,  he 
has  to  “know  his  man”  if  the  plan  is  to 
be  workable  or  successful.  There  are 
cases  we  know  of  that  are  functioning 
satisfactorily  but  dhe  individuals  involved 
understand  each  other  very  well  and  have 
a  firm  understanding  as  to  the  means  of 
doing  business,  prices,  etc. 

Deal  with  Licensed  and  Bonded 
Receivers 

There  is  only  one  way  around  this  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  man  who  ships  to  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  is  to  do  business  with  those 
recognized  commission  houses  which  are 
licensed  and  bonded  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  Naturally  they  charge  a  commis¬ 
sion.  They  charge  for  the  service  of  sell¬ 
ing  your  eggs  and  make  prompt  returns. 
Most  of  these  licensed  and  bonded  houses 
have  been  in  the  business  for  a  great 
many  years.  Some  are  now  in  the  second 
and  even  third  generation  and  they  enjoy 
an  enviable  reputation.  They  endeavor  to 
get  the  highest  prices  possible  for  the 
farmer’s  produce  and  still  keep  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  healthy  condition,  for  the  more 
money  they  realize  for  the  farmer's  pro¬ 
duct,  the  greater  is  their  commission.  That 
is  why  commission  men  desire  farmers  to 
ship  them  fancy,  well  graded  products,  for 
the  fancier  products  bring  the  higher 
prices  and  obviously  net  more  money  for 
all  concerned.  The  farmer  gets  more, 
the  commission  man  gets  more  and  the 
buyer  gets  a  product  with  which  he  is 
satisfied.  By  far  most  of  the  complaints 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  the  outcome  of 
low  grade  produce. 

Graded  Product  Sells  Best 

In  my  recent  article  on  the  outlook  in 
the  potato  market,  I  referred  to  the  visit 
of  the  Steuben  County  farmers  to  New 
York  City  produce  markets.  I  want  to 
refer  again  to  that  trip.  We  took  our 
Steuben  County  friends  to  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket,  to  the  store  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Poultry  Producers’  Association,  a  farmers’ 
cooperative  that  maintains  a  distributing 
store  in  the  New  York  market.  Mr. 
Cooley,  the  manager,  gladly  devoted  over 
an  hour  to  our  guests,  discussing  egg 
grades,  what  the  market  wants  and  how  to 
meet  the  requirements.  He  had  cases  of 
eggs  on  display  to  illustrate  his  points 
on  grading  for  size  and  for  color.  Those 
Steuben  County  farmers  were  right  down 
in  the  egg  cellar  where  they  could  see  the 


current  arrivals.  They  were  taken  into 
the  candling  booths  and  were  shown  how 
the  buyers  inspect  the  eggs  for  inferior 
quality,  how  they  can  identify  shrunken 
yolks,  blood  spots  and  other  interior  de¬ 
fects.  That  is  why  we  advise  farmers  to 
gather  eggs  frequently  during  the  hot 
weather,  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  to 
avoid  standing  them  in  the  sun  when  they 
are  being  shipped  to  market  and  to  avoid 
sudden  changes  in  the  hen’s  diet  which 
very  often  becomes  apparent  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg. 

Extra  Cent  is  Mere  Bait 

A  discussion  of  egg  grades  and  interior 
quality  may  seem  quite  foreign  to  taking 
a  risk  for  an  extra  cent.  A  shipper  who 
grades  his  eggs  religiously,  if  you  please, 
and  who  ships  to  a  reliable,  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  man,  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  extra  cent.  That  is 
usually  a  trick.  Allow  me  to  illustrate. 
Sometime  ago  we  received  a  complaint 
from  one  of  our  subscribers  who  had 
shipped  eggs  to  a  concern  down  in  the 
egg  market.  I  personally  went  down  to 
investigate.  I  found  their  office.  It  was 
located  in  a  back  room  on  a  second  floor 
of  an  old,  old  building.  Later  I  realized 
what  a  chance  I  *  had  taken  for  going 
through  the  dark  hallway  I  could  have 
easily  been  waylaid.  There  were  two 
young  fellows  there,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion  and  I  presented  the  case 
to  them.  They  explained  why  it  was  our 
subscriber  had  received  such  a  low  price- 
They  claimed  the  eggs  were  of  very  poor 
quality.  I  asked  them  why  they  made  the 
promise  of  an  extra  cent  above  the  mar¬ 
ket,  whereas  they  invariably  paid  not  only 
a  cent,  but  two  or  three  cents  below  the 
market.  Hastily  and  fin  wisely,  perhaps 
from  his  standpoint,  one  of  the  young 
fellows  answered,  “That's  the  trick.  That’s 
how  we  get  our  shippers.” 

There  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nut  shell.  It  is  merely  a  trick  to  get 
shippers.  For  a  while  perhaps  they  may 
pay  an  extra  cent  but  watch  out  later  on-. 
They  will  get  back  that  cent  with  interest 
by  failing  to  pay  you  at  all,  having  sud¬ 
denly  closed  up  their  business,  left  for 
parts  unknown.  Later  perhaps  they  will 
open  another  store  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  under  a  different  name,-  play  the 
same  old  game,  and  nine  chances  out  of 
ten,  catch  the  same  batch  of  victims. 


Aspergillosis  or  Brooder 
Pneumonia 

MONG  the  more  serious  chick  dis* 
eases  that  have  become  common  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  aspergillosis  holds 
a  prominent  place.  Aspergillosis  is  other¬ 
wise  known  by  the  name  of  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia  and  affects  the  respiratory  tract  of 
the  chicks.  Thir disease  also  attacks  adult 
stock  but  more  particularly  chicks  at  the 
age  of  from  one  day  to  about  four  weeks. 

The  causes  are  drafts,  exposure,  chill¬ 
ing,  uneven  temperature  and  dampness.  The 
spores  from  a  very  common  fungus 
growth  found  frequently  in  litter,  straw 
and  grains  is  probably  largely  responsible 
for  its  common  occurrence.  External  symp¬ 
toms  in  chicks  are  sleepiness,  dumpiness, 
rapid  breathing  and  drooping  of  the  wings. 
The  above  symptoms  are  general  and  a 
post  mortem  examination  is,  in  most  cases; 
necessary  to  determine  the  trouble. 

Upon  opening  the  chicks  and  examining 
the  lungs  you  will  find  a  darkened  and 
congested  condition  accompanied  by  small, 
yellowish  tubercules.  In  some  cases  these 
tubercules  are  found  in  the  liver,  tr.esen- 
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tery  and  intestines.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  any  tubercules  at  all 
in  some  diseased  specimens.  According 
to  the  best  authorities  no  treatment  has 
as  yet  been  recommended.  This  disease  is 
fatal  in  practically  every  case. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  when 
rigid  measures  of  sanitation  and  careful 
inspection  and  handling  of  the  litter  and 
food  is  a  profitable  investment  of  time. 
Unsanitary  conditions  encourage  disease 
and  disease  is  the  greatest  problem  with 
which  the  poultryman  has  to  contend. 

E.  B.  BANNER, 


needed  in  order  to  cover  the  eggs  sufficient¬ 
ly,  this  may  be  safely  added,  to  the  amount 
of  5  quarts  of  additional  water  to  each 
i  1-2  quarts  of  the  original  commercial 
water-glass  solution  used. 


How  to  Prevent  “Toe-picking” 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  from  toe 
picking  among  our  chicks.  As  soon  as  a 
chick  starts  bleeding  he  is  killed  by  the 
others.  What  causes  this  and  is  there  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  stop  it? — N.  W„  New 
York. 
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'HE  vice  of  toe  picking  is  likely  to  L 


Home  Preservation  of  Eggs 

NTOW  is  the  time  to  put  eggs  up  for  next 
^  winter  if  at  ah,  that  is  within  the  next 
few  weeks  when  eggs  are  at  the  lowest 
price  ror  the  year  and  the  quality  likely 
to  be  the  best.  Eggs  may  be  preserved 
in  various  ways  at  home  including  packing 
eggs  in  dry  table  salt,  bran  or  in  sealed 
glass  cans  or  preserving  them  in  any  of 
several  solutions  such  as :  limewater,  soap 
solution,  waterglass,  etc.  Of  all  these 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  is  p-eserv- 
ing  eggs  in  water-glass  solution  for  home 
use.  A  good  mixture  of  this  solution  is 
as  follows : 

Mix  i  i-2  quarts  of  commercial  water 
glass  with  18  quarts  of  pure  water,  pre¬ 
ferably  water  that  has  been  boiled.  Stir 
the  mixture  until  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  An  earthen  jar  is  the 
most  suitable  vessel  for  the  mixture,  al¬ 
though  a  tight,  odorless  tub  may  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Two  8-gallon  jars  are  sufficient 
for  30  dozen  eggs,  using  the  quantity  of 
solution  prescribed  above.  After  the  water 
glass  is  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  it  into  the 
vessels  to  be  used,  being  sure  that  the  ves¬ 
sels  are  absolutely  clean.  If  more  water  is 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  Per  100 — Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11.00  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

«™i,v Wh.  &  Br.  Leg- 

horns  .  12.00  11.00  10.00  9.00 

^n!A  Barred  Rocks  ..  14.00  13.00  12.00  11.00 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 

Marcy  Strain  Blaek  Giants  ..  30.00  25.00  23.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %e  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct  %e  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  le  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


started  from  curiosity  and  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  Chicks  have  the  instinct 
peck  at  anything  such  as  toes  that  attracts 
their  attention,  crowding  is  a  common 
cause.  Chicks  should  have  well  toward 
1-4  tc  1-2  sq.  ft.  ox  brooder  space  for  each 
chick.  Once  they  have  a  taste  of  blood, 
they  want  more  ar.d  cannibalism  develops 
so  that  any  wounded  chick  is  soon  killed. 

It  is  also  instinct  for  chicks  to  rush  to 
a  point  of  excitement.  If  one  makes  a 
quick  move  the  others  immediately  rush 
there  to  see  what  is  doing. 

The  treatment  is  largely  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
vention.  Keep  the  incubator  dark  till  they 
are  removed.  Keeping  the  chicks  busy 
helps-  Deep  litter  helps  to  keep  their  toes 
covered  and  busy,  hunting  for  feed.  The 
trouble  usually  disappears  as  soon  as  they 
get  outside  on  the  ground.  Hanging  green 
feed  on  the  wall  just  so  they  can  lieach  it 
will  attract  their  attention  up  away  from 
their  feet.  Feed  a  good  commercial  ration 
or  a  Lome  mixed  ration  containing  plenty 
of  protein  and  minerals.  After  the  trouble 
starts,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  them  very 
carefully  and  remove  the  chicks  as  soon 
as  they  are  injured.  Darkening  the  room 
will  sometimes  help  to  stop  it.  Spraying 
the  windows  with  whitewash,  tinted  blue, 
tends  to  neutralize  and  make  less  notice¬ 
able,  the  yellow  color  of  the  toes.  Dipping 
the  injured  toes  in  pine  tar  and  putting 
them  back  in  the  pen  has  not  proven  suc¬ 
cessful.  Get  the  chicks  outdoors  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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CHICK 


How  much  do  you  expect  to 
make  this  year  from  your  flock? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature 
fluickly  and  lay  heavy  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

FULL  COUNT,  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Send  today  for  my  new  book.  It  is  free. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


BOX  29, 

FRENCHTOWN,  N 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  .  50  ‘  ""  - 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . $6.75 

Ailconas  . . . . . . .  7.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks,  . . i  6.50 

Send  for -prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyekoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Box 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
Established _ 1887_  and _  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

.  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

.  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

.18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

.  6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 


BOX  202, 


RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


THOR-OBRED”ffi 


LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  J 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick.  Book. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery. 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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-BABY  CHICKS- 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 
Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandotes 


1.  100 

50 

25 

$11.00 

$6.00 

$3.25 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  £■  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Quality  Higher  and  Prlees 
Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
trained  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  Inspector.  Leghorns,  $12.00  per 
100;  Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas,  $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY 
Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 


£73-.  SQ 


“GOLDEN  RULE  CHICK? 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Postpaid  prices  on  . 50  100  500 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $5%  $10  $48 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  ....  6^  12  68 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  ....  7  13  63 

Buff  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  . .  7  13  63 

Mixed  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed .  6  10%  50 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 
SOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

PARDEE’S  nilftklllintt  AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 

#/!”  DUCKLINGS 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guln- 
♦xs.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  eat»- 
k*.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


New  Whitewash  Formula 

'"THE  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
advises  that  whitewash  may  be  made 
durable,  hard,  glossy,  and  practically  water¬ 
proof  by  the  addition  of  salt,  alum  and  sul¬ 
fate  of  zinc.  Such  a  mixture  is  good  for 
both  interior  and  exterior  use.  To  make 
it,  i  bushel  (62  lbs.)  of  quick-lime  is 
slacked  in  12  gallons  of  hot  water.  Then 
another  solution  is  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1  pound  of  sulfate  of  zinc,  1  pound 
of  alum,  2  pounds  of  salt,  dissolved  in  2 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  These  two  solu¬ 
tions  are  then  mixed  together  and  2  gallons 
of  skimmed  milk  are  added. 

Keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred 
while  applying. 


A  New  Poultry  Parasite 

A  peculiar  new  poultry  parasite  has  been 
reported  in  at  least  two  Eastern  States. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  reports  its  dis¬ 
covery  by  F.  R.  Baudettc,  in  a  number  of 
chickens  sent  to  the  station  for  diagnosis. 
The  parasite  belongs  to  the  same  group  as 
the  roundworms.  It  is  found  imbedded  in 
the  wall  of  .he  true  stomach  just  ahead 
of  the  gizzard.  The  parasite  is  red  in 
color,  but  this  is  not  detected  until  it  is 
removed  from  the  tissue.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  and  undoubtedly 
causes  severe  loss  in  infected  flocks. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  same  parasite 
is  causing  some  loss  in  Northern  "New 
York.  The  location  of  the  parasite  makes 
treatment  difficult  or  impossible.  Preven¬ 
tative  measures  are  to  raise  young  stock 
on  ground  separate  from  the  old  birds. 


S™KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM  —  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cockerels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per 
week  after  March  1st.  Write  for  reduced  prices  for  May. 

Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

S  J.  T.  KIRKUP — Member  N.Y.S.  Coop.  Certification  Ass’n. — Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
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200-300  Egg  Strain 


20  to  50%  Reduction 


on  all  chicks,  eggs  and 
breeding  stock  of  the  famous 

REAM  STRAINS 
of  World’s  Champion  Layers 
Write  for  new  prices  and 
story  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Tex¬ 
as,  who  made  $10,000  profit 
last  year  from  her  flock  of 
Ream  Strain  foundation. 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  V,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  B^own  Leghorns  .  10  no  ■■  pi) 

Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  "  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . . .  Iz.uu  "  1^0 

Broilers  or  Mix  Clucks  . .  8.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


R ARY  rUfrif?  Hatehed  by  the  best  system 
UfvU  I  l/lULuu  if  incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


OHIOrACCREniTF.n 


10  LEADING  BREEDS.  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY.  OHIO 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

NOW  $12.00—100 

Pure  strains,  Healthy  stock,  strong  chix.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  None 
better.  Prices  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid. 

Your  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Sturdy 
Lead 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
9y2c  up 


Write 

Today 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
Inducements 
rly  orders 

Catalogue  Free 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
nllIJ  *  wxvrt.  I  now  tjooge,}  for  june  shipments.  The 
ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred  and  Wyekoff  White  Leghorns  ....$  8.00  Per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  . 10.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  "  100 

Parks  Bocks  and  Owens  Reds  .  11.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  delivery  June  8  and  after.  $11.50  per  100. 
$52.50  per  500.  $100.00,  per  1,000.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  now  for  the  best  in  chicks  and  layers. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$12  hundred.  White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  from  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Guarantee  satisfaction. 

100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

s  Squabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 
X  prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  month*’  trial 
our  famous  breeding:  stock.  All  supplies.  Estab* 
Ushed  26  years.  Write  now  for  biff  color-printed 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breedinff 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
“  434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mass. 


June,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
"80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Hack  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
D.  W.  GOODLING  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS  0U?E«5H 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Prom  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs,  Bred  from  extra  large  high-producing 
free-range  breeders,  mated  to  a  tancrcd  strain  of  males. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Many  make  510  daily  net  wit 
IVV3IV  my  trapnested  Hoganized  bird; 

CHICKS  So  can  you- FIocks  of  300  to  50 

tSxnZHuriunv  (1°  iL  Order  eggs  and  chicks  nov 
inibTmV'  Catalog  Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultr 
amtUTIUTY  Farm,  Box  1030,  Bristol.  VI 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
The  Pistol  Shot 

A  ND  this,’  said  Latimer,  between 
scorn  and  amusement,  ‘is  how  King 
George’s  representative  keeps  ^aith.  On 
my  soul,  it's  worthy  of  King  George 
himself.’ 

He  and  Gadsden  were  kneeling  on  the 
wharf  beside  the  prostrate  and  inani¬ 
mate  body  of  Major  Sykes,  fully  re¬ 
vealed  to  them  in  the  light  of  the 
Colonel’s  lantern. 

‘If  Hannibal  hadn’t  thrust  a  sword 
into  my  hand  at  the  last  moment,"  I 
suppose  I  should  be  on  my  way  to 
England  now.’  He  got  up.  ‘I  m  afraid 
the  poor  wretch  '  sped.’ 

‘Don’t  plague  yourself  about  him,’  r-'J 
Gadsden  .  ‘My  men’ll  see  to  him.  What 
of  yourself?  You  were  best  away,  I 
think.’ 

‘Yes,  but  not  until  I’ve  seen  the 
Governor.  I  owe  him  an  explanation 
of  how  I  killed  a  British  officer,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  will  offer  me  one  of  how  this 
British  officer  came  to  meddle  with  me, 
when  I  had  his  lordship's  word  for  it 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  until  to¬ 
morrow  morning.’ 

‘Aye,’  said  Gadsden.  ‘Ye’re  right.  Ye 
don't  want  to  be  pursued  for  murder.’ 

Latimer  would  have  gone  at  once  into 
the  ballroom  in  his  quest  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  But  in  the  hall,  untenanted  at  the 
moment  save  by  a  half-dozen  negro 
lackeys,  who  stared  round-eved  at  his 
dishevelled .  appearance,  Gadsden  stayed 
him. 

‘Look  at  j^ourself,  man.  D'ye  think 
ye're  a  sight  for  the  ladies?’ 

Anu  only  then  did  Latimer  seem  to 
become  conscious  of  his  condition. 
Stained  almost  from  head  to  foot  in 
mud  and  blood,  his  head  unkempt,  one 
of  his  stockings  torn,  and  a  rent  in  the 
back  of  his  brave  coat  of  black  corded 
silk  with  silver  lace  and  purple  linings, 
he  was  a  terrifying  spectacle. 

He  remained,  therefore,  in  the  hall, 
•whilst  Gadsden  went  tc  find  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  A  dance  was  in  progress,  and  his 
excellency  was  engaged  in  it.  So,  of 
necessity,  Gadsden  must  wait,  whilst 
Latimer  paced  the  hall. 

But  not  for  loi  j  was  he  alone.  Down 
the  stairs  presently  from  the  buffet 
above  came  Colonel  Moultrie  with  Mrs. 
Brew  ton,  and  then  Lady  William  with 
young  Drayton,  anc  following  almost 
immediately  Myrtle  herself  on  the  arm 
of  Tom  Izard.  Behind  these  there  were 
t wto  or  three  other  couples,  and  all  of 
them  stood  at  gaze  appalled  and  terrified 
by  Mr.  Latimer’s  appearance. 

Myrtle  ran  to  him  in  terror,  Lady 
William  and  Tom  Izard  following  close¬ 
ly- 

‘What’s  happened?  Harry!  Why  are 
you  lil&e  this?’ 

‘It's  nothing.  A  trifling  accident.’ 
‘You're  not  hurt,  Harry?’  Myrtle 
cried. 

He  reassured  her,  and  whilst  doing 
sp  he  perceived  that  her  sudden  advent 
which  at  first  had  vexed  him  wras,  in¬ 
deed,  most  opportune.  He  drew  her 
aside  a  little,  and  lowered  his  voice, 
s  /  that  his  words  were  for  her  alone. 

‘My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  Myrtle. 
Hannibal  is  there.  This  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Slip  into  it,  and  wait  for  me. 
I’ll  join  you  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as  I 
have  had  a  word  with  Lord  William.’ 

She  nodded  now  to  Harry,  her  eyes 
considerirg  him  with  tender  wistfulness. 
She  would  take  her  opportunity,  she  as¬ 
sured  him,  of  slipping  out  unobserved. 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  de¬ 
layed.  Presently  the  music  ceased,  and 
a  moment  or  two  later  Gadsden  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  of  the  main  ante¬ 
room,  beckoning  Latimer  forward.  He 
went,  the  others  following.  Myrtle 
lagged  behind  with  Lady  William  until 
all  had  passed  in,  then  Lady  William 
hugged  her  an  instant. 


‘Bless  you  child!  Be  happy!’ 

She  kissed  her,  and  Myrtle  was  gone 
speeding  out  and  down  the  steps  to  the 
carriage,  into  which  Hannibal,  grinning 
widely  in  welcome,  assisted  her. 

And,  meanwhile,  Lord  William  was 
advancing  to  meet  Mr.  Latimer,  and  his 
eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment  as 
he  surveyed  the  gentleman’s  disordered 
appearance. 

‘Mr.  Latimer,  what  is  this?’ 

‘The  result  of  what  appears,  but  which 
I  cannot  believe  to  be,  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  your  excellency.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to-night  to  seize  me 
and  put  me  on  board  a  ship  for  Eng¬ 
land.’ 

There  was  a  burst  of  indignation  from 
Moultrie  and  Drayton,  who  stood  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  a  general  murmur  from 
others  who  were  flowing  into  the  ante¬ 
room  and  halting  there  at  gaze.  Amongst 
them,  indeed,  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
were  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  with  Stuart, 
the  Indian  Agent,  and  Anthony  Fletch- 


ness,  whose  significance  there  was  no 
mistaking,  ‘it  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Latimer 
would  ever  hSPve  been  heard  of  again.’ 

The  high  colour  remained  in  his  lord¬ 
ship's  face;  but  -its  expression  grew 


quite  so  easy.  There  were  friends  be¬ 
hind  him  waiting  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  escape,  and  there  was  Rutledge 
with  a  sharp  reprimand. 

‘You  see,  sir,  the  perils  into  which 


troubled ;  almost  he  had  a  guilty  look,  your  rashness  is  plunging  not  only  your 
f<5r  the  mention  of  the  officer’s  identity  self  but  all  of  us.’ 


brought  back  to  his  mind  the  thing  that 
had  yesterday  been  suggested  in  Syke’s 
presence. 

Into  Carey’s  ear  Mandeville  whisper¬ 
ed  at  that  moment.  ‘For  his  own  sake, 
he  must  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  it.’ 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  Governor 
turned  to  seek  him  among  the  gaping 
crowd. 

‘Captain  Mandeville!’ 

Mandeville  stepped  forward,  graceful 
and  unperturbed. 

‘Do  you  know  anything  of  this?’  the 
Governor  demanded. 

‘I?’  quoth  Mandeville.  ‘No  more  than 
your  excellency.’ 

But  he  was  not  to  escape  so  easily. 
‘That’s  an  equivocal  answer,  Captain 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  grower  of  South 
Carolina  and  an  active  member  of  the  rebel  organization,  the  Carolinian  Sons 
of  Liberty,  has  brought  the  wrath  of  the  British  Governor  upon  him  because  of 
his  anti-British  activities.  An  order  for  his  arrest  has  been  issued  and  he  has 
been  given  48  hours  to  leave  Charles  Town.  At  first  he  flatly  refuses.  Myrtle 
Carey,  only  child  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  a  staunch  Tory,  and  Harry’s  fiancee  from 
whom  he  has  been  estranged,  due  to  his  rebelious  activities,  offers  to  marry 
Latimer  if  he  will  leave  the  province.  He  agrees  and  they  are  married  on  board 
a  British  warship  where  Myrtle  was  free  to  marry  without  her  father  s  consent, 
a  thing  impossible  in  the  Colony.  Myrtle’s  father  learns  of  this  at  a  ball  where 
she  and  Harry  are  to  meet  secretly  before  leaving  for  Harry’s  plantation.  Sir 
Andrew  goes  into  a  violent  tirade  of  anger.  He  is  assured  by  Captain  Mande¬ 
ville,  a  notorious  fortune  hunter  and  aide  to  the  British  Governor,  that  he  has  a 
plan  to  get  rid  of  Latimer.  Mandeville  secretly  desires  Myrtle.  As  Latimer  is 
about  to  leave  for  the  ball  to  meet  Myrtle  he  receives  a  message  bidding  him 
to  the  home  of  Henry  Laurens.  In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  he  goes  im¬ 
mediately.  On  the  way  he  is  waylaid  by  a  band  of  British  soldiers.  In  self  de¬ 
fense,  he  kills  the  leader,  Major  Sykes,  who  had  plotted  with  Mandeville  to  kidnap 
Harry,  place  him  on  board  ship  bound  for  England  to  stand  trial  there  for  his 
rebel  activities.  The  band  finally  subdues  Harry,  carries  him  securely  bound  to 
the  wharf  where  a  boat  is  supposed  to  be  waiting.  Not  knowing  the  plans  of 
their  slain  leader  and  handicapped  by  darkness,  they  place  him  in  the  wrong  boat, 
which  is  owned  and  at  the  moment  commanded  by  Colonel  Gadsden,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  a  close  friend  of  Latimer  who  releases  Harry 
from  his  bonds. 


all,  the  back-country  tory  leader.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  Carey,  and  sharing  his 
disgusted  astonishment,  but  manifesting 
it  less  freely,  was  Mandeville. 

Lord  William  fell  back  a  step  in  sheer 
amazement  at  Latimer’s  words.  Then 
he  collected  himself. 

‘I  am  relieved,  sir,  that  you  do  not 
impute  to  any  orders  of  mine  an  attack, 
whose  object  I  imagine  you  are  assum- 
ing.’ 

T  am  not  assuming  it,  Lord  William. 
Colonel  Gadsden  has  seen  enough  to  be 
able  to  bear  me  out  in  part.  The  inten¬ 
tion  was  as  I  have  said.  I  overheard  it 


among  the  men  who  took  me,  and  they  care  leSs,  the  Colonel  answered  him. 


were  led  by  a  British  officer. 

‘That  I  cannot  believe.’  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  face  flushed  scarlet.  Sternly  he 
voiced  a  sudden  suspicion:  ‘Mr.  Latimer, 
is  this  an  attempt  .  >  stir  up  feeling  .  .  ?’ 

But  Latimer  unceremoniously  inter¬ 
rupted  him. 

‘Your  excellency,  the  body  of  that 
British  officer  will  bear  witness  to  what 
I  say.  It  is  lying  now  on  Grockat’s 
Wharf.’ 

‘Aye,’  said  Gadsden. .  ‘I’ve  seen  it, 
and  seen  the  men  who  carried  it.’ 

‘You. .  .killed  him?’ 

‘I  had- that  misfortune.  In  my  own 
defence.’ 

There  was  hubbub  now  among  the  tories 
and  among  several  officers  of  the  Tamar 
who  were  present.  But  his  lordship 
quelled  it,  raising  his  hand. 

‘Who  was  this  officer?  Do  you  know?’ 

Gadsden  answered  him:  ‘Major  Sykes, 
from  Fort  Johnson.  I  had  better  tell  your 


lordship  what  I  witnessed  of  this  affair.’  perhaps  you  will  give  me  leave  to  with 
And  he  related  how  the  men  had  brought  draw.’  ■ 

Latimer  bound  and  gagged,  and  had 
dropped  him  into  the  wrong  boat.  ‘But 
for  that  mistake,  your  excellency,’  Gads¬ 
den  ended  with  a  certain  grim  aggressive- 


Latiiner  smiled.  He  was  very  weary, 
and  suddenly  conscious  of  his  weariness 
now  that  the  excitement  sustaining  him 
had  passed. 

‘I  hope  that  my  departure- will  re¬ 
store  to  Charles  Town  the  peace  of 
which,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
King  George,  I  appear  to  be  the  only 
disturber.’ 

He  passed  on  to  be  detained  by 
others,  and  there  was  Moultrie  assuring 
him  that  he  would  soon  be  back.  ‘When 
you  hear  my  drums,  there’ll  be  a  place 
for  you,  Harry.’ 

Meanwhile,  behind  him,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  anteroom,  where  the  crowd 
had  melted  a  little,  so  that  the  lackeys 
with  the  Sillery  were  now  circulating 
more  freely,  the  Governor  was  finding 
himself  beset  by  a  knot  of  hostile  tories 
led  by  Carey. 

‘Does  your  excellency  really  mean,’ 
the  Baronet  was  asking  truculently, 
‘that  a  British  officer  may  be  murdered 
in  the  streets,  and  his  murderer  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  his  ways?’  He  was  livid  with 
anger. 

Lord  William’s  manner  was  gravely, 
sadly  tolerant.  ‘The  evidence  is  against 
you,  Sir  Andrew.  No  British  officer  has 
been  murdered.  Mr.  Latimer  killed  a 
British  officer  in  self-defence.  You  heard 
the  account  of  it  from  Colonel  Gads¬ 
den.’ 

‘Your  lordship  accepts  the  word  off 
open  and  acknowledged  rebels 
against  .  .  .’ 

‘Sir  Andrew,  I  think  you  are  presum¬ 
ing,’  his  lordship  interrupted  him. 

‘It  is  your  excellency  who  compels  it.* 

‘I  would,  sir,  I  could  as  easily  compel 
you  to  remember  your  manners.’  And 
his  lordship  turned  his  shoulder  upon 
the  Baronet. 

Sir  Andrew  fell  back  a  step,  clench¬ 
ing  his  hands.  He  looked  a  mute  ap¬ 
peal  at  Mandeville.  Mandeville  imper¬ 
ceptibly  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  as  im¬ 
perceptibly  shrugged.  Sir  Andrew  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  must  depend  upon 
himself  alone.  Latimer  was  more  than 
halfway  across  the  room  already  on  his 
journey  to  the  door.  Towards  that 
same  door  the  Baronet  now  circuitously 
but  quickly  made  his  way.  A  servant 
approached  him  with  a  tray  of  wine.  He 
was  beginning  to  wave  the  man  away 
when  suddenly  he  checked  the  gesture. 
Inspiration  gleamed  in  his  full  eyes.  He 
took  up  a  glass,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  turn¬ 
ing  at  that  moment,  came  face  to  face 
with  him.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Latimer 
stood,  returning  the  Baronet’s  intent 
regard.  Then  he  bowed  to  him,  and 
would  have  passed  on.  But  Sir  An¬ 
drew’s  w’ords  arrested  him. 

‘You  are  leaving  us,  Mr.  Latimer?’ 
The  voice  was  smooth,  and  yet  therfc 
was  a  note  in  it  that  stirred  Moultrie  and 
brought  him  in  quick  strides  to  the  sidfe 
of  his  friend. 

‘I  am  just  going,  Sir  Andrew.’ 

‘But  surely  you  will  stay  to  drink  first 
towards  him  the  servant  with  the  tray 
a  loyal  toast?’  And  Sir  Andrew  waved 
of  glasses. 

Latimer  scented  mischief,  and  for  an 
instant  hesitated,  looking  at  Carey  as  if 
to  fathom  his  purpose.  Then,  deeming 
that  here  unquestioning  submission  was 
the  shortest  and  safest  course,  he  took 
up  a  glass. 

‘A  loyal  toast?’  he  questioned.  He 
added  with  a  lightness  he  was  very  far 
from  feeling:  'With  all  my  heart,  or  any 
other  toast.’  And  he  quoted:  ‘I  warrant 
‘Assuredly,  Mr.  Latimer.’  And  his  ex-  'twill  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass.’  _ 


Mandeville,’  said  Moultrie  sharply. 

A  hand  fell  on  th :  Colonel’s  sleeve. 
He  turned,  and  there  beside,  stern  and 
impassive,  stood  John  Rutledge,  with 
obvious  intent  to  restrain  him  from 
adding  fuel  to  this  already  ample  blaze. 
But  Moultrie,  indignant  and  concerned 
for  his  friend,  for  once  shook  off  the 
arm  of  the  lawyer  with  impatience. 

And  meanwhile  Mandeville  had  drawn 
himself  up,  and  was  looking  down  his 
nose  at  the  colonial  officer. 

‘Colonel  Moultrie,  I  have  not  the 
habit  of  equivocation.’ 

‘I  know  nothing  of  your  habits,  and 


‘But  I  know  an  equivocation  when  I 
hear  it.’ 

Lord  William  intervened.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  w^as  becoming  dangerously 
charged.  ‘The  equivocation  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  I  think,  if  I  assert  to  you  on 
my  honour,  Mr.  Latimer,  that  it  was  by 
no  orders  of  mine  that  this  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  and  that  I  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  how  it  came  about.’ 

‘Will  your  excellency  go  so  far  as  to 
reprobate  it?’  Latimer  asked  him  as 
courteously  as  such  a  question  could  be 
asked. 

‘Sincerely,’  was  the  prompt  and  em¬ 
phatic  reply.  ‘And  I  shall  not  rest  until 
I  have  discovered  what  is  behind  it.’ 

Mr.  Latimer  bowed.  ‘I  thank  your 
excellency.  I  have  reported  the  event, 
and  rendered  the  immediate  account  of 
it  which  my  departure  from  Charles 
Town  makes  necessary.  If  your  excel¬ 
lency  has  no  further  questions  for  me, 


cellency  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

Mr.  Latimer  bowed  a  second  time,  and 
turned  to  depart.  But  departure  was  not 


There  was  the  slightest  pause, 
Sir  Andrew  seemed  yet  again 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


to  be 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


\TO  doubt  many  of 
you  have  heard 

that  Mr.  O.  H.  Ben- 
son  is  the  new  Lone 
Scout  Director.  For 
several  reasons  we  are 
very  glad  that  Mr, 
Benson  has  under¬ 

taken  this  big  job.  The 
biggest  reason  is  the 
fact  that  he  knows 
boys  and  understands  conditions  on  the 
farm. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Benson 

was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  had 
charge  of  all  the  boy’s  and  girl’s  club 
work.  Members  of  these  clubs  grew 

some  farm  crops  or  raised  some  animals. 
This  sort  of  work  in  New  York  State  is 
commonly  known  as  Junior  Project 
Work. 

Lone  Scouts  May  Work  for  “Merit 
Medals” 

We  look  forward  to  a  development  in 
the  Lone  Scout  program  which  will  be 
of  even  greater  interes:  to  farm  boys  than 
the  old  program.  One  of  the  things  that 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  you  is  that 
plans  are  being  made  so  that  all  Lone 
Scouts  may  work  for-  the  seventy  or  more 
merit  badges  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  open  only  to  Boy  Scouts.  This  will 
give  a  chance  for  any  boy  to  learn  about 
the  things  in  which  he  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested.  The  boy  who  likes  to  write 
can  contribute  to  papers,  the  boy  who  likes 
to  camp  can  earn  a  merit  badge  in  camp¬ 
ing,  the  boy  who  is  interested  in  radio  can 
get  a  badge  on  his  work,  etc.  We  hope  to 
print  detailed  rules  soon  so  that  you  can 
begin  work  on  these  merit  badges.  Now 
that  this  program  is  opening  up  ahead  of 
you,  we  hope  that  our  membership  will 
reach  at  least  1500  by  the  Fall. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you 
can  help  to  bring  this  about.  First,  you 
can  pass  your  degrees  and  win  merit  badges 
which  will  interest  other  boys  by  asking 
them  what  they  could  do  if  they  were 
members.  Second,  you  can  make  sure  that 
no  boy  in  your  neighborhood  fails  to  have 
the  benefits  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  brought  to  his  attention.  With  the 
help  of  other  boys  you  can  form  a  tribe 
and  by  working  together  you  can  *have 
much  better  results  than  if  you  work 
alone. 

One  Farm  Boy  in  Five  Hundred  a  Lons 
Scout 

In  the  counties  of  New  York  State  that 
I  know  best,  I  know  personally  a  very 
large  number  of  boys,  scouts  whose  ap¬ 
plications  we  have  not  yet  received.  I 
presume  there  are  just  as  many  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  I  am  not  acquainted.  We  want 
these  boys  to  become  members  of  the  Lone 
Scouts  because  we  believe  they  will  enjoy 
it  and  because  we  believe  it  will  be  of 
service  to  them.  Won’t  you  help  by  work¬ 
ing  to  get  them?  At  the  present  only  one 
farm  boy  in  500  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Lone  Scouts. 

I  just  had  a  letter  from  Leo  Kerst  en¬ 
closing  two  applications  and  saying  that 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Senator  Smoot  Tells  How 

(A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by 
Senator  Smoot) 

Asked  to  give  our  farm  boys  a  message 
On  hozv  to  succeed,  Senator  Reed  Smoot 

gave  us  just  three 
sentences,  but  these 
three  are  full  of 
wisdom : 

“Be  honest,  be 
punctual,  and  never 
watch  the  clock  for 
any  certain  moment 
to  cease  work.  Have 
an  interest  in  what 
you  do.  Early  in 
life  decide  what  you 
want  to  be,  and 
then  work,  work,  work  to  attain  it.” 
( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 
Copyright ,  1926  by  Clarence  Poe). 


“1  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  zuorthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout." 


he  intended  to  send  in  several  more  in  a 
few  days.  I  hope  every  Scout  will  follow 
his  example. 

“The  Lone  Scout  Editor.” 


A  Chance  To  Attend  A  Scout 
Camp 

f^AMP  Cropsey,  one  of  the  Breucklen 
Boy  Scout  Camps  has  offered  to  run  a 
separate  division  for  the  Lone  Scouts. 
Thirty-two  will  be  the  maximum  that  can 
follow  the  Lone  Scout  Program. 

The  Program  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council  Chief,  Frederick  E.  Munich, 
as  he  has  been  hired  for  the  summer  to 
conduct  the  Lone  Scout  program  at  Camp. 

For  the  period  of  nine  weeks  Lone 
Scouts  will  be  able  to  pass  degrees  as  often 
as  they  are  ready  at  Camp  and  the  badges 
will  be  awarded  at  the  Camp  at  the  Courts 
of  Honor. 

The  rates  for  the  camp  are  $6.00  a 
week  for  the  first  two  weeks,  then  $7.00 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  per  week,  and 
$8.00  for  every  week  after  the  first  four. 

Register  NOW  if  you  wish  to  attend 
the  Camp  and  follow  the  Lone  Scout  Pro¬ 
gram.  We  hope  to  have  every  scout  who 
attends  camp  and  who  follow  the  Lone 
Scout  Program,  pass  at  least  two  degrees 


Lone  Scouts 

and 

Boys  who  wish  to  join 

Use  the  coupon  below.  Get  some 
application  blanks,  join  this  boys’  or¬ 
ganization  and  tell  other  boys  about 
it. 


Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

Send  me - Lone  Scout  Mem¬ 

bership  Application  Blanks.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  boost  the  L.  S.  A.  by 
telling  other  boys  about  the  organi¬ 
zation. 


Signed _ 1 _ 

P.  O. - State 

R.  F.  D _ _ 


a  week,  and  as  we  will  have  expert  in¬ 
structors  at  Camp  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
cannot  be  done. 

Register  at  the  Brooklyn  Lone  Scout- 
Boy  Scout  Headquarters  at  201  Montague 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  If  you  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  the  camp  any  part  of  the  nine  weeks 
that  it  is  open,  giving  the  dates  that  you 
wish  to  be  at  Camp,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  you  wish  to  be  there. 

F.  E.  MUNICH  GCC  No.  2  (10  points) 

Lone  Scout  Rally — May  30 

DLANS  are  under  \vay  for  a  New  York 
State  Lone  Scout  Rally  to  be  held 
somewhere  in  New  York  City  on  May  30. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  500 
Lone  Scouts.  A  big  program  is  being 
planned  and  scouts  who  wish  to  attend  may 
get  further  details  from  Fred  Munich, 
Council  chief  whose  address  is  201  Mon¬ 
tague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  If  you  plan 
to  attend  write  and  tell  him  so  he  will 
know  you  are  coming. 


Reed  Smoot 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Scouts: — I  was  reading  the  Lone 
Scout  page  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  saw  about  the  contest  on  killing  rats 
and  woodchucks.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan.  All  of  us  that  live  on  a  farm 
know  that  woodchucks  and  rats  are  a 
nuisance  and  It  would  be  sport  besides 
helping  the  farmers  to  kill  them. 

WARREN  WILCOX  (5  Points) 
Akeley,  Pa. 
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For  your  light  truck, 

use  Kelly  CushionTires 


KELLY  Demountable  Cushion  tires  are  intended 
to  replace  pneumatic  tires  on  Ford  and  other 
light  trucks  in  service  where  the  wear  on  pneumatic 
tires  is  excessive. 

Kelly  Cushions  are  practically  as  easy-riding  as 
pneumatics  and  while  they  cost  a  little  more  they  are 
far  cheaper  in  the  end  because  they  will  stand  up  un¬ 
der  heavier  loads,  are  not  subject  to  puncture  and  will 
last  two  or  three  times  as  long.  Since  they  are  built 
on  the  rim,  you  mount  them  on  the  wheel  just  as  you 
would  a  pneumatic  rim.  All  the  tools  you  need  are  a 
wrench  and  a  jack. 

_They  come  in  sizes  to  replace  30x3j4  30x5  and 
33x5  pneumatics. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  W  est  57th  St.  New  York 

KELLY  CUSHION  TIRES 


We  Have:- — 

Seven  Heifers  for  seven  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  or  have 
joined  a  calf  club  this  spring  and  are  now  looking  for  the  RIGHT  kind 
of  stock,  (Purebred  Holsteins  3  to  6  months  old)  at  the  RIGHT  price 
a.t  the  RIGHT  terms. 

The  first  payment  is  small,  the  installments  are  small  and  there  is 
NO  INTEREST  CHARGE. 

Consult  your  County  Agricultural  agent  or  your  County  Club  Leader 

Write  for  further  particulars  to, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.  (Owner) 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

BUY  YOUR 

Automobile  Insurance  At  Cost 

Through  Your  Own  Grange  Company.  Let  us  quote  premiums  to  insure 
your  cars.*  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  convenient  coupon  to 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO. 

KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Make  of  Car  . .  Cylinders . Year . Type . 

Name  of  town  where  used,  and  if  truck,  how  used  . . . . . 

Your  name  . . . . . . . . . 

Address  and  Grange . . . . . . 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Get  Rid  of  Household  Pests 

During  Warm  Weather  Most  Pests  Are  Apt  to  Be  Active 

•THE  average  housewife  will  grant  that  of  doors  and  scald  it,  give  the  .mattress  powdered  napthalin  four  ounces  and  insect  lavender  by  tacking  envelopes  filled 


at  some  time  her  days  have  been  made 
wretched  by  water  bugs,  ants,  mosquitos 
or  even  bedbugs,  although  the  last,  seems 
the  one,  confessed  with  greatest  reluctance. 

Then  there  are  rats  and  mice,  sometimes 
even  with  a  good  house  cat,  and  flies  un¬ 
less  windows  and  doors  are  carefully 
screened. 

If  you  can  find  where  rats  or  mice  are 
getting  into  the  house  fill  their  holes  with 
soap  and  red  pepper.  First  soften  the  soap 
by  letting  stand  in  hot  water,  then  mix 
into  it  as  much  red  pepper  as  you  can  and 
force  this  mixture  into  the  rat  holes.  The 
rodents  will  even  eat  through  or  around 
plaster  of  Paris,  but  they  will  flee  from 
red  pepper. 

Water  hugs  and  roaches  are  especially 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  and  one  of  the  first 
things  is  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
wet  rags  hanging  about,  that  the  mop  is 
not  wrung  out  carelessly  and  left  in  one 
corner  of  the  back  porch,  that  the  dish 
cloth  does  not  become  a  tempting  bait  for 
Mr.  Roach.  After  observing  everjr  pos¬ 
sible  precaution  in  the  way  of  keeping 
bathroom,  kitchen  and  pantry  DRY  you 
have  only  to  guard  against  the  increase 
from  roaches  that  may  come  in  with  gro¬ 
ceries  or  even  on  the  garments  of  a  guest. 

Fighting  Roaches 

If  a  roach  is  seen  go  over  the  room 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  borax  water, 
scalding  corners  and  about  drains  to  de¬ 
stroy  eggs.  Then  use  a  good  roach  powder 
or  one  made  of  five  ounces  of  borax,  a 
little  sugar  and  a  little  cocoa.  If  there 
are  children  in  the  family  it  is  sometimes 
better  to  rely  upon  the  borax  alone  and 
scatter  it  liberally  every  night  for  several 
nights  in  the  room  in  which  you  saw 
the  intruder  and  those  adjoining.  Sweep 
up  in  the  morning  and  you  can  feel  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  an  in¬ 
quisitive  baby  getting  a  fatal  taste  of 
poison.  Both  in  the  North  and  South,  I 
have  used  the  borax  roach  exterminator 
and  always  successfully. 

Other  home  made-  roach  powders  are 
made  of  equal  parts  of  borax  insect 
powder  and  colocybth;  of  flour  four  parts, 
paris  green  one  part  and  molasses  to  make 
a  paste.  Put  in  small  dishes  out  of  the 
way  of  children  and  adults  as  well.  An¬ 
other  roach  powder  is  made  of  insect 
powder  one  ounce,  plaster  of  Paris  one 
half  ounce,  sulphur  one  ounce  and  borax 
six  ounces.’ 

Black  Ants  Are  Troublesome 

Red  and  black  ants  are  apt  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  especially  during  the  fall,  and  in 
houses  where  there  is  decaying  wood  near¬ 
by.  A  tree  in  the  yard,  the  heart  of 

yhich  is  rotten,  may  account  for  the 
"sence  of  these  pests.  Grease  a  plate 
;h  lard  and  leave  it  where  the  ants 

nave  bothered  food,  when  the  plate  is 

covered  with  the  pests  plunge  it  into  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Repeat  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  Keep  everything  sweet  out  of  reach 
of  the  ants  and  scatter  gum  camphor  in 
cupboards  or  on  shelves,  first  removing 
all  food  as  it  might  absorb  the  odor. 
Equal  parts  of  mustard,  sulphur  and  alum 
may  also  be  put  in  cupboards.  Oil  of 

cedar  will  sometimes  drive  them  away 
but  its  odor  is  objectionable. 

If  you  can  find  the  decayed  wood  that 
is  harboring  them  soak  it  with  turpentine 
or  chloroform,  fill  with  quick  lime,  if  in 
the  heart  of  a  tree  or  use  boiling  hot 
water. 

The  bed  bug,  most  dreaded  of  house¬ 
hold  pests  may  come  from  the  store  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  may  be  brought  home 
after  you  have  ridden  in  a  train  or  trolley 
car,  may  come  in  the  guests  luggage  and 
then  only  vigorous  and  pers'stent  work 
will  avail.  Closing  all  crevices  and  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur  in  the  room  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
visable,  but  this  must  be  repeated  at  least 
three  times  at  ten  day  intervals.  Oil  of 
lavender  sprayed  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  a  bed  will  rid  it  of  the  pests.  Insect 
powder  is  effective.  If  the  bed,  bedding 


t 


the  same  treatment  or  have  it  fumigated 
with  a  poisonous  gas,  and  scald  the  springs 
later  going  over  them  with  turpentine  and 
then  with  kerosene  oil.  Soak  the  corners 
of  the  room  and  along  the  mop  boards  with 
gasoline,  wipe  off  the  paper  with  the  gaso¬ 
line  being  careful  to  get  the  fluid  into  all 
cracks.  Do  not  carry  a  lighted  lamp  or 
match  into  the  room  until  the  gas  has 
thoroughly  evaporated,  and  be  careful  to 
keep  all  doors  connecting  with  other  parts 
of  the  house  in  which  there  may  be  a  fire 
carefully  closed. 

Sprinkle  Floor  for  Carpet  Bugs 

Carpet  bugs  can  be  routed  by  sprinkling 
the  floor,  especially  along  the  edges  of 
carpets  or  rugs  with  equal  parts  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  salt.  Another  way  is  to  run  a 
hot  flatiron  along  the  edge  of  the  carpet 


powder  five  ounces.  Garments  carefully 
wrapped  in  newspapers  are  seldom  bother¬ 
ed  by  moths  as  the  pests  seem  to  fear 
printers  ink. 

Screening  is  the  only  way  to  keep  out 
mosquitoes  and'  flies  and  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  fly  whip,  or  the  effective  fly  swatter 
are  more  dependable  than  papers  that 


with  the  delightful  herb  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shelves. — W.  E.  H.,  Maine. 


Why  Shut  Them  Up? 

WHY  bother  to  shut  in  a  cupboarc  the 


Two  Smart  Dresses  And  An  Apron  That  Stays  Put 


pots  and  pans  and  other  kitchen 
utensils  that  are  frequently  used?  The 
catch  and  hold  them'  fast  orYven  traps  extra  effort  needed  to  open  and  shut  cup- 
that  are  supposed  to  tempt  them  but  some-  board  doors  can  well  be  put  to  other  uses. 

times  fail _ L  M.  T,  A  row  of  hooks  on  the  wall  near  the  stove 

9 _ _ _  will  take  care  of  the  sauce  pans  and 

Let  the  Wringer  Iron  ?killets  often  needea-.  Eggbcaters’  mix~ 

ojcv  i/iit  mg  Sp0on3,  paring  knives,  measuring  cups, 

BY  being  very  careful  about  putting  and  scissors  might  just  as  well  hang  within 
clothes  through  the  wringer  a  reach  from  the  work  table  or  the  kitchen 
great  deal  of  ironing  can  be  saved.  My  cabinet.  Dish  mops,  scouring  mitts,  dish 
bed  linen  and  towels  are  the  envy  of  scrapers,  and  sink  brushes  may  have  smaii 
relatives  and  friends  but  they  declare  metal  rings  or  screwseyes  attached  so  that 
they  haven’t  the  time  to  iron  every  arti-  they  may  be  hung  conveniently  by  the  sink, 

_ _ where  they  can  be  reached  easily.  A 

kitchen  is  woman’s  workshop,  and  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  her  tools  makes 
her  tasks  lighter.  Use  cupboards  for  the 
pots  and  pans  less  frequently  needed,  but 
keep  the  others  close  at  ..and. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  bulletin  containing 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  economical 
operation  of  home  furnaces.  Copies  of 
this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  These  bulletins 
are  free  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 


Pattern  2696  shows 
one  of  the  newest 
styles  in  the  tzvo-picce 
effect.  The  shoulder 
tucks  and  side  plaits 
in  the  skirt  are  the 
latest  for  such  frocks, 
while  the  boyish  collar 
gives  the  semi-tailored 
effect  desirable  in 
sports  clothes.  It 
could  well  be  made  up 
in  flat  crepe,  wool 
jersey,  or  one  of  the 
heavier  silks.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2Ji  yards 
of  40  inch  material. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2312  shows  “non- 
skid"  shoulder  straps  on  an 
apron  large  enough  to  be 
highly  serviceable.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  36,  40,  44,  and  48  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  2V%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  com  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Add  12  cents  for  one  of  our  Summer 
Fashion  Catalogs. 


every  two  or  three  weeks,  thoroughly  heat¬ 
ing  it.  Sponging  the  carpet  with  turpen¬ 
tine  and  water  or  benzine  and  water  is 
also  excellent. 

When  clothing  is  put  away,  put  a  small 
bottle  of  chloroform  in  the  trunk  or  box 
having  first  made  a  small  hole  in  the  cork 
so  that  the  fumes  can  escape. 

A  powder  which  can  be  scattered 
through  bedding,  into  the  corners  of  up¬ 
holstered  furniture  and  over  the  felt  of 


and  room  need  ridding  of  the  bugs  and  the  piano  is  made  of  powdered  capsicum 
eggs  the  only  way  is  to  take  the  bed  out  one  ounce,  powdered  tobacco  one  ounce, 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  14) 
measuring  the  young  man  with  his  eyts. 
Then  slowly,  solemnly,  almost  pomp¬ 
ously,  he  raised  his  glass.  The 
others,  already  supplied,  stood  waiting 
a  little  curiously  for  the  toast. 

‘Gentlemen,’  said  Sir  Andrew,  with 
the  least  suspicion  of  pompousness:  ‘the 
King!  God  save  the  King!’ 

Proposed  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
place — with  so  many  present  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  opposing  those  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies 
which  emanated  from  the  King  himself—* 
this  was  not  so  much  a  toast  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  all  were  concerned  to  keep 
the  peace.  And  so,  loyal  and  rebel  alike, 
murmured  in  chorus :  ‘The  King !’  and 
drank  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Under  cover  of  that  murmur,  Moultrie 
had  .  whispered  imperatively  to  Latimer : 
‘Drink !’ 

But  even  without  that  injunction  it  is 
unlikely  that  Latimer  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  himself  conspicuous  by  refusing  the 
toast.  He  had  undergone  enough  that 
night  to  desire  above  everything  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  further  trouble.  And  so,  after 
the  least  pause,  in  which  he  was  ques¬ 
tioning  himself  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Andrew’s  purpose,  he,  too,  muttered  ‘The 
King!’  and  drained  his  glass. 

Sir  Andrew  lower  his  own,  still  half 
full  of  wine,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Latimer 
with  narrowing  eyes. 

‘You  had  no  compunction,  Mr.  Latimer, 
in  honouring  that  toast?’ 

Mr.  Latimer  smiled,  for  all  that  by  now 
the  scent  of  danger  was  breast-high  with 
him.  ‘None,’  he  said  lightly.  ‘God  save 
the  King,  by  all  means.  He  stands  irt 
need  of  saving.’ 

'From  his  enemies,  you  mean?’ 

‘No,  sir;  from  his  friends.’ 

It  was  a  plain  enough  allusion  to  thal 
party  known  as  ‘the  King’s  friends* 
through  whom  King  George  ruled  the 
cle.  I  gather  the  sheets,  towels,  pillow-  empire  in  violation  of  the  established  sys* 
slips  and  wash-cloths  into  one  tub  and  tem  of  placing  the  government  in  the 
put  them  either  folded  or  flat  through  hands  of  the  majority  party  in  Parliament 
the  wringer  according  to  the  size  of  the  And  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  was  resented 
article.  They,  do  not  have  to  be  folded  by  any  one  present,  not  excluding  Lord 
again  when  coming  out  of  the  rinse  William.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  and 
water  but  are  carefully  hung  on  the  more  than  sufficient  for  Sir  Andrew’s  pura 
line.  pose. 

When  these  clothes  are  dry  I  bring  ‘That,’  he  said,  ‘is  a  treasonable  speech, 
them  in  and  just  as  carefully  hang  them  And  on  the  words,  he  flung  the  remaining 
on  the  horses  and  set'  them  over  the  contents  of  his  glass  .full  in  the  face  of 
register  to  air  then  I  lay  them  on  shelves  Mr.  Latimer. 

in  the  linen  closet  which  is  scented  with  {To  Be  Continued ) 

t 


Pattern  2646  has  the 

side-flares,  the  boyish  collar 
and  long  scarf  tie  character¬ 
izing  an  up-to-date  sports 
dress.  Yet  it  is  extremely 
simple  and  easy  to  make.  In 
a  crisp,  spring-like  silk,  this 
pattern  looks  its  best.  Hozv- 
ever,  cotton  broadcloth  or  ma¬ 
terial  of  similar  weight  would 
give  a  nice  flare,  too.  \ It  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36  inch  size  takes 
3  34  yards  of  40  inch  material 
with  'A  yard  of  22  inch  con¬ 
trasting,  and  2j4  yards  of 
ribbon.  Price  13c. 
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zAre  You  A  Good  Talker? 


If  Not ,  Much  Pleasure  and  Some  Profit 


IS  it  true  that  conversation  is  becoming  a 

lost  art?  Occasionally  we  find  some¬ 
one  old-fashioned  enough  who  admits  that 
in  spite  of  the  radio,  the  victrola,  the  play¬ 
er-piano,  and  all  the  other  aids  to  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  entertainment,  the  one  thing 
which  really  gives  them  the  most  pleasure 
is  to  have  a  chance  for  conversation  with 
some  congenial  soul.  With  all  our  com¬ 
munity  and  church  organizations  for  even 
the  young  children  and  with  school  athlet¬ 
ics  which  keep  them  busy  after  school 
hours,  many  modern  parents  hardly  see 
their  offsprings  except  at  mealtime. 

What  a  change  from  the  days  when  a 
part  of  his  education  and  social  training 
each  boy  or  girl  was  supposed  to  at  least 
*‘keep  up  his  end  of  the  plank”  conversa¬ 
tionally.  But  now  with  the  telephone  ring¬ 
ing,  the  mad  desire  to  go  somewhere,  the 
jazz  and  the  feverish  dance,  the  young 
folks  have  little  opportunity  to  wedge  in 
more  than  a  few  monosyllables. 

Because  of  all  these  conditions  mother 
and  dad  have  a  situation  to  face  that  their 
parents  never  had.  The  time  that  remains 
for  the  family  to  be  together  offers  one 
way  out. 

Makes  Meals  More  Enjoyable 

Besides  being  an  opportunity  to  develop 
conversational  powers,  meal-time  is  much 
more  pleasant  if  each  one,  even  the  little 
folks,  get  a  chance  to  tell  something  which 
interests  him.  It  may  be  an  incident  which 
happened  during  the  day  or  it  may  be 
something  which  he  read.  It  is  in  such 
casual  and  incidental  conversation  that  the 
young  mind  gets  its  “slant”  on  life. 
Father’s  comments  on  a  piece  of  political 
news,  or  mother’s  disapproval  of  harmful 
gossip  make  their  imprint  early,  even 
though  the  underlying  reason  may  not  be 
clear  to  the  younger  mind. 

I  know  one  delightful  young  woman 
who  is  always  a  welcome  companion.  She 
was  brought  up  in  a  large  family  whose 
father  encouraged  general  conversation  at 
the  table — and  took  part  in  it  himself.  She 
is  a  great  reader  and  has  opinions  about 
what  she  reads.  This  largely  results  from 
the  family  discussions  at  meal-time  when 
she  was  a  girl.  Now  she  has  her  own 
place  to  fill  in  a  very  different  community 
and  she  carries  with  her  the  influence  of 
her  early  training.  When  she  goes  to 
visit,  everybody  knows  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  interesting — not  gossip  either ! 

What  a  relief  to  little  boys  would  be  the 
family  habit  of  pleasant  table  conversation 
instead  of  the  discipline  so  often  meted 
out  at  that  time! 


Handy  Hints 

r  I  'AKE  a  narrow  piece  of  board,  the 
'  A  length  needed  for  your  purpose,  and 
screw  it  to  the  wall  at  a  convenient  height 
above  your  work  table.  Drive  in  as  many 
nails  as  you  have  small  kitchen  tools  to 
hang  up,  and  you  will  call  this  the  greatest 
little  kitchen  help  you  have. 

Long  handled  forks  and  spoons,  measur¬ 
ing  cups,  paring  knives,  meat  and  bread 
knives,  scissors,  spatula,  pancake  turner, 
lemon  juice  extractor,  tea  strainer,  potato 
masher,  can  opener,  egg  beaters,  and  all 
like  articles  may  be  hung  there.  If  there 
is  nothing  to  hang  them  by,  if  they  have 
wood  handles  screw  a  little  picture  ring 
[(the  tiny  ones  used  in  the  back  of  frames 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


to  fasten  a  hanging  cord  to)  in  the  end 
of  the  handle.  For  any  fixed  thus,  use 
“headless”  nails,  the  sort  used  for  finishing 
work.  The  rings  slip  on  these  easily. 

Use  a  dish  mop  to  wash  fruit  jars  and 
milk  bottles.  If  reaches  the  bottom  and 
cleans  them  more  easily  and  quickly  than 
any  other  method. 

If  you  are  making  a  birthday  cake  and 
haven’t  the  little  candles,  if  any  Christmas 
candles  are  on  hand  they  substitute  nicely. 
They  may  be  cut  in  short  lengths. 

When  making  cake  or  cookies  requiring 
lard,  molasses  and  hot  water,  use  the  one 
cup  for  measuring,  and  take  ingredients  in 
order  above.  The  lear  greases  the  cup  so 
the  molasses  won’t  stick,  then'  the  hot 
water,  last,  rinses  the  cup  so  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  wash. 

A  tea-kettle  with  lime  in  the  bottom  may 
be  easily  cleaned  by  setting  it,  empty  and 
coverless,  out  overnight,  in  freezing 
weather.  The  frozen  lime  comes  off  in 
chunks  next  morning. — Mabelle  Roeert. 


For  Scorched  Enamel  Ware 

F  there  is  really  and  truly  a  housewife 
who  never,  never  scorches  (not  to  menr 
tion  burns)  her  food  on  the  bottom  of 
the  white  or  gray  agate  cooking  pot,  she 
is  truly  to  be  envied  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.  Envied  to  the  full  potency  of 
the  “Green-eyed  Monster.” 

I  did  it  yesterday  with  rice  which  I 
was  carefully  boiling  down  in  thin  chicken 
gravy.  (An  excellent  lunch  or  supper 
dish  with  saltines.) 

A  long  time  ago  I  discovered  by  acci¬ 
dent  how  to  get  rid  of  this  scorchy  mess 
without  scratching  my  nice  white  agate. 
In  desperation  I  had  poured  some  ammonia 
and  an  equal  amount  of  water  in  the  pot 
at  seven  P.  M.  when  callers  arriyed  and 
I  set  the  pot,  liquid  and  all,  in  the  sink. 
Next  morning!  to  my  joy  there  was  the 
enemy  all  hunched  up  in  the  center  in 
solemn  protest  at  such  an  aromatic  dose 


For  Children’s  Things 


It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  we 
ran  transfer  patterns  Just  the  right  size  to 
be  used.  Put  this  little  Quacky-Duck  will 
be  just  what  you  want  for  decorating 
little  aprons,  rompers,  bibs,  or  even  the 
curtains  in  the  children’s  room.  Use  a 
sheet  of  transfer  paper  and  outline  the 
duck  where  wanted.  It  may  be  embroid¬ 
ered  with  outline  stitch  or  made  into  a 
white  applique  patch  and  then  sewed  in 
position.  The  small  sketches  show  the 
duck  used  on  a  bean  bag  and  on  a  bib. 


and  from  that  day  to  this  agate  has  never 
been  scratched  by  me.  Aluminum,  of 
course  can’t  have  ammonia.  So  possibly 
some  one  can  offer  a  similar  way  to  rid 
the  scorch  without  elbow  grease  on  alum¬ 
inum. — Mabel  L.  Lupton. 


Curtains  Should  Admit  Light 

YV/TNDOW  drapes  can  be  attractive  and 
still  not  exclude  the  light  and  air 
from  the  rooms.  They  can  effect  privacy 
for  those  inside  the  room  without  being 
homely  to  look  at,  either  from  the  out¬ 
side  or  the  inside.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture) 
gives  the  following  suggestions  for  select¬ 
ing  curtains: 

Do  not  have  curtains  elaborate,  Sim- 


May  Be  Missed 

plicity  is  more  effective  in  the  average 
home. 

Consider  the  shape  and  size  of  windows, 
and  the  way  curtains  will  appear  from 
the  outside  and  inside  the  room. 

If  there  is  a  lovely  view  from  a  window, 
do  not  screen  it  from  sight  by  a  thick 
curtain  and  vice  versa. 

Curtains  can  be  made  dignified  or 
simply  “homey”  and  inviting.  Decide  which 
effect  you  want. 

Glass  curtains  can  be  hung  on  a  rod 
inside  the  casing  close  to  the  glass.  This 
adds  privacy  and  protects  the  side  drapes 
but  should  not  obstruct  the  light  too  much. 
Make  glass  curtains  just  long  enough  to 


No.  E359-6 — Luncheon  cloth  of  yellow 
suiting,  embroidered  in  one  corner,  with  a 
basket  of  bright  flowers  in  unpadded  satin 
stitch.  Napkins  have  a  spray  of  flowers 
in  one  corner.  Yellow  or  blue  suiting 
(guaranteed  color  fast)  stamped  for  cloth 
36  inches  square  75  cents.  Material  for 
four  napkins  to  match  75  cents.  Floss  for 
set  40  cents. 


clear  the  sill.  Side  drapes  may  be  used 
as  a  touch  of  color  and  change  the  effect 
if  a  room  is  too  high  or  too  low.  A  val¬ 
ance  across  the  top  makes  a  ceiling  and 
window  look  lower.  Stripes  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  height,  but  if  used  in  excess,  a  stiff 
appearance  results.  Side  drapes  should  be 
in  line  with  the  apron  of  the  window  ex¬ 
cept  in  formal  rooms  where  they  may  come 
to  the  baseboard. 

Get  samples  of  materials  before  buying 
and  try  out  with  woodwork,  wallpaper, 
furniture  and  floor,  both  by  daylight  and 
artificial  light.  Materials  look  differently 
hung  up  with  light  shining  through.  Get 
materials  that  stand  sunlight  and  cleaning. 
Use  plain  material  for  curtains  where 
wallpaper  is  figured.  If  figured,  have  the 
background  preferably  the  same  color  as 
the  walls  or  slightly  deeper.  A  sprawling 
design  makes  the  windows  look  broader 
and  shorter.  Measure  material  carefully, 
cut  by  a  drawn  thread,  and  sew  neatly. 
This  helps  to  make  curtains  hang  well. 


She  Wants  To  Know 

"Will  some  reader  of  the  Agriculturist 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  take  the  colored 
print  out  of  feed  and  salt  bags?’’ — Mrs. 
C.  A.,  Marthon,  N.  Y. 

HE  following  method  for-  removing 
printing  on  flour  and  feed  bags  has 
been  recommended  by  the  State  College 
of  Home  Economics :  Moisten  the  bags 
with  warm  water  and  sprinkle  them  with 
a  good  soap  powder,  roll  them  up,  and 
leave  them  for  several  hours ;  or  soak  them 
in  a  fairly  strong  soap  powder  solution. 
Wash  them  in  warm  soapy  water  and  they 
will  be  in  good  condition  to  use.  The  first 
treatment  may  not  remove  all  the  color¬ 
ing  but  if  the  bags  are  used  and  then 
treated  in  the  same  way  the  first  few  times 
they  are  laundered,  the  printing  will 
gradually  come  out.  More  drastic  methods 
may  remove  the  color  with  one  treatment 
but  they  are  likely  to  weaken  the  fabric, 
so  the  slower  process  is  more  desirable. 


How  to  Keep  Egg  Yolks 
When  egg  yolks  are  left  over,  put 
them  in  a  dish,  cover  completely  with 
water,  and  put  in  a  cold  place.  They 
will  keep  soft  for  several  days  in  this 
way. 


"Why  not  get  Fels-Naptha’s 
extra  help? 

Plenty  of  dirt  -  loosening 
naptha  and  good  soap, 
working  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap  in  any 
form. 

i 

Extra  help  you  can  get 
only  in  Fels- Naptha! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  __$1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias-  1.00 

30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted _ 1.00 

50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli _ 1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas _ 1.00 

12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants _ 1.00 

Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and,  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  ail  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


$1.00 


INFORMATION] 

to  the 

NEW  YORK.  VISITOR} 


AS  A  visitor  to  New  York,  you 
.  have  a  problem:  "Where 
shall  I  stop  in  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience — without  extravagance?’* 
We  answer — at  the  Martinique. 
A  modern,  fireproof  building, 
in  the  very  centre  of  all  business 
activity,  the  Hotel  Martinique 
offers  unusually  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  at  unusually  econ¬ 
omical  rates — rooms  as  low  as 
$2.50  per  day. 

Special  restaurant  service- 
most  moderate  prices. 

We  invite  investigation.  On 
your  next  visit, 
stop  in  and  let  us 
prove  that  you  can 
live  right  at  the 
right  price  while  in 
New  York. 

A.  E.  Singleton 
Resident  Manager 


Hotel 


MARTINIQUE 

c Affiliated  with  ttotetMSlpin 


broadway-322^  ^43^  streets 
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|  Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  arc  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 'a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
;|  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
I  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 

I  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 

order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


$2.10  FOR  100.  School  Boy  Agents  sell  after 
school.  Needed  on  every  mail  box.  MARTIN 
MFC.  CO.,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

AGENTS.  Make  $10  Daily  selling  House 
Dresses  and  Frocks.  Write  for  free  -samples  and 
catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Dept.  680,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Tou¬ 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  H.  A.  SOUDER, 
Box  M,  Sellersville,  Penna. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  hatching 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North 
Clymer,  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue.  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Ffopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Young  Guernsey  bull,  775  lb. 
sire;  566  Class  G,  dam,  Accredited  Herd.  BRA¬ 
BANT  FARMS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY"HEIFERS  FOR  SALE  from 
our  accredited  herd.  We  are  offering  our  crop 
of  early  fall  calves.  Skimmed  milk  fed.  Sired 
by  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  No  less  than 
eight  dams  in  four  generation  pedigree  have  rec¬ 
ords  averaging  570  lbs.  fat.  Price  $135  each  i. 
O.B.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Address  correspondence 
to  RALPH  E.  &  FLOYD  S.  BARLOW,  Wooster, 
O. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  'shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


“READ  UNTIL  YOU  UNDERSTAND”  No 
dog  is  better  than  a  mongrel.  Never  before 
have  I  been  able  to  give  such  splendid  value  in 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherds  from  proven  Sire 
and  Dams  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males, 
$8.50;  females,  $5.  Trained  Beagles,  puppies,  $10 
each.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  13c;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  14c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  15c; 
W.  Wyandottes,  16c;  Assorted,  10c.  lc  less  in 
lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or 
send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


10  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  turkey  eggs,  $5. 
Matured  stock.  Tersev  Black  Giant  eggs,  $1.75 
per  15.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  RED  CAPS.  Hatching  eggs,  also 
selected  breeding  stock  from  Imported  Stock.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  RAY  HICKS,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms,  $15.  MRS.  C. 
T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 


CHICKS  ONE  BREED— better  breeding. 
S(ock  having  several  years  of  Certification  back 
of  it  by  State  experts.  Large — premium  size 
white  eggs.  Sturdy  chicks  that  live.  Prices 
right.  GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Castile,  N.  Y. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES — Pedigreed  pups 
for  sale,  males,  $25;  females,  $15.  Also  older 
stock  at  fair  prices.  .Stamina,  disposition  and 
intelligence  have  made  Guardian  Airedales  fam¬ 
ous.  The  dog  to  protect  your  farm  from  auto 
thieves.  Address  P.  BRANDRETH,  Bethel, 
Conn. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $12-100;  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  $13-100;  White  Rocks,  $14-100;  Reds, 
$13.50-100';  Light  Mixt,  $9-100;  Heavy,  $10-100. 
My  13  years  experience  in  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  day  old  chix.  Write  for  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


WHITE  COLLIES— Studs,  bred  matrons, 
puppies.  King  All  White  breeding.  Some  train¬ 
ed  cow'  dogs,  $25  to  $75.  MABEL  TILBLiRT, 
Owego,  N.  \ . 


RABBITS— Flemish  and  Dutch,  $1.00  up. 
Pigeons — Homers  and  Carneau.  Priced  right.  Tell 
me  what  you  want.  JOHN  -HALL,  Norw’ood, 
New  York. 


COLLIE  AND  SHEPHERD  pups.  four 
months  old,  $3.50  each  for  males.  ‘  FRANK 
THORP,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


FINELY  MARKED  AIREDALE  puppies, 
great  watch  dogs.  Males  $8,  females  $5.  Order 
direct.  WM.  DICKINSON,'  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  Beauties,  eligible,  reasonable 
prices.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  \  t. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  nice,  healthy 
chicks,  May  $18  per  100;  June  $15  per  100,  by 
Pre-paid  parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  entire 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  best  stock- 
money  can  buy,  12c  each.  Hatching  eggs,  98  per 
cent  fertile,  $4.50  hundred.  EDWARD  F. 
SNYDER,  Route  3,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  KAHLER  AND  SON,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


JUNE  CHICKENS— Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Leghorns,  $12  a  hundred  for  quality  stock 
delivered.  “TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona, 

N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs  for  hatching,  10 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns— 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 
heavv  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful — vigorous — healthy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers.  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  10c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  11c;  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  12c.  Thirty  breeds.  100  eggs,  $5.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


NATIVE  AND  TOULOUSE  geese  hatching 
eggs,  25c  each.  3  turkey  toms  $40  or  $15  each. 
J.  N.  WARREN,  Downsvilie,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs,  50c 
each.  High  fertility.  Large  healthy  stock.  MRS. 
F.  R.  STEVENS,  Cold  Spring  on  tludson,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


TANCRED-CORNELL  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  farm  flock  headed  by  certified  males,  $15  per 
hundred  prepaid.  ODITHIA  FARM,  Stanley, 
N.  Y. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WILSON  CHICKS— Anconas  $3.75-25; 
$13.00-100,  White  Wyandottes  $4.25-25,  $15.50- 
100.  Best  Production  Bred.  Circulars.  OWN- 
LAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


BROODER  STOVES— Coal  burning,  500 
chick  sizes.  Two  Imperials,  two  Blue  Hens,  one 
Candee,  one  Magic,  $9  apiece  crated  and  com¬ 
plete.  Freight  prepaid.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper 
Hill,  N.  J. _ 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Salesmen  to  solicit  orders  for  rugs 
made  of  old  carpets  and  old  clothes.  Write  PER¬ 
RY  RUG  COMPANY,  37  Cedar  Street,  Meri¬ 
den,  Connecticut  for  further  information. 


WANTED:  Middle  aged  woman,  housework, 
farm,  $50  a  month,  room  and  board.  J.  MAR- 
CHISIO,  R.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  PERMANENT.  Two  sis¬ 
ters,  elderly.  No  washing  or  ironing.  Twelve 
dollars.  Two  weeks  with  pay,  you  choose  sea¬ 
son.  Position  open  May  22nd.  Finger  Lakes 
Region,  Pulteney  (village)  N.  Y.  Near  railroad, 
churches,  Methodist,  Presbyterian.  Dependable 
lady,  full  charge,  farm  or  village  home  training. 
Good  home-made  bread  desirable.  “Fruit  country”. 
Information,  for  “Faithful  service”.  JOHN  R. 
ARMSTRONG,  47  South  Fitzhugk  Street,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  EVER  SOLD  the  hardware 
trade  or  are  at  all  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
clients,  we  have  a  very  attractive  proposition  to 
offer  good  salesmen.  Write  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  and  present  occupation. 


_ HORSES _ 

FISTULA — Horses  cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 


_ MAPLE  PRODUCTS _ 

FOR  SALE — Fancy  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  $2.50 
per  gallon.  F.  O.  B.  Soft  sugar,  10  lbs.  for 
$2.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  G.  IRE¬ 
LAND  &  SONS,  Niobe,  N.  Y. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
Ne\Y  Haven,  Conn. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO— five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twenty, 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 
FARMERS  OF  KY.,  Paducah,  Ky. _ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing'  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
for  50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FARM,  150  ACRES,  Millerton,  N.  Y„  on 
state  road  New  York  to  Berkshires;  excellent 
location,  fertile  limestone  soil,  level,  well  watered. 
A  real  good  farm  and  good  home.  One  mile  to 
town,  creamery,  high  school,  etc.  Write  for 
descripition.  JOHN  BURCH,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 30  Acre  Farm,  11  Rooms  and 
Bath  or  Exchange  for  small  Place  in  Westchester, 
Rockland  or  Bergen  County.  Box  5,  Esopus, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Cottage  House  with  6  rooms, 
barn,  and  about  2  acres  of  land,  in  Braintree, 
Vermont.  1400  acres  of  woodland.  Suitable  for 
game  preserve,  with  excellent  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  above  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  DEXTER  DEMOND  CO.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 


DAIRY  FARM  on  macadam  road,  96  acres, 
four  miles  from  city  of  Amsterdam.  Silo,  running 
water,,  A  bargain  $3,500.  WM.  EMPIE, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  are  better  now  than  ever  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a 
home  on  a  few  acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good 
living  in  a  delightful  country.  Lands  are  reason¬ 
able  in  price  and  terms  attractive.  Crops  best 
suited  for  different  localities  are  well  proved. 
Efficient  marketing  organizations  are  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  Southern  California  has  a  climate  you  will 
like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months  open  season. 
There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved  roads. 
Seaside  and  mountain  resorts  offer  recreation  for 
everybody.  Let  me  mail  you  our  illustrated  fold¬ 
er  containing '  dependable  information  on  Southern 
California.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colon¬ 
ization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE — Greene  County  dairy  and  fruit 
farm,  165  acres  in  village,  good  buildings,  11 
room  house,  new  milk  house,  silo,  electric  lights, 
plenty  of  water,  on  milk  route.  ALBERT 
SMITH,  Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 


SHERIFF’S  FORECLOSURE  SALE— 3,040 
acres  Wheeler  County,  Nebraska,  hay  land  at 
auction  June  14,  1926.  Particulars  address  DUR- 


LAND  TRUST  COMPANY,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE — 114  acres,  good  basement  barn, 
timber  and  wood.  One  mile  to  creamery  or 
depot.  V.  WAGHORN,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CORNELL  NO  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  com 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50' 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$1.35  per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
and  Russets— “Blue  Tag  Brand.”  Inspected  by 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If 
in  want  of  vigorous  seed  that  will  grow  a 
bumper  crop,  write.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box 
IS 6,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants, — -well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices, 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans  and 
Ithacan  Seed  Oats.  W rite  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  J.  CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS — 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 
Succession,  Copenhagen-  Market,  and  Dutch 
B  allhead.  500  $1.25;  1000  $2.00  postpaid. 
500  and  over  $1.00  charges  collect.  Tomato 
plants  May  and  June  delivery.  EAST  VA. 
PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  cabbage 
plants  leading  varieties  500  $7.50;  10,000  $10.00; 
50,000  and  over-  90c  per  thousand  f.o.b.  here. 
Write  for  low  price  on  tomato  plants.  SCOTT 
BROS.,  Franklin,  Va.  - 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OAT  SEED.  College 
inspected.  The  new,  white,  high-yielding  variety, 
developed  at  Cornell.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. _ 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,—  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants  that  live  out  doors  during  winter. 
Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  BUY  in  raspberries  for  home  use 
or  market  profit  is  Columbian  purple.  The  bushes 
are  hardy  and  very  productive  of  deliciuos  rasp¬ 
berries.  Bushes  do"  not  spread  like  red  sorts  but 
stay  where  they  are  planted  and  produce  great 
crops  for  many  years.  Twenty-five  plants  post¬ 
paid  only  one  dollar;  hundred  for  three  dollars; 
thousand  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Premier-Big  Joe- 
Cooper-Big  Late-Jumbo-$l,  100;  $6.  Thousand 

Senator  Dunlap-Gibson,80c,  100;  $4.50  Thousand- 
Glen  Mary-Sample  90c,  100;  $5.  Thousand. 

Champion  (everbearer)  $1.50  100;  $10.  Thous¬ 
and.  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry  $2.50,  100;  $17 
Thousand.  Royal-Purple  $3,  100;  $T3  500. 

Elorado  Blackberry  $3.50,  100.  Can  make 

prompt  shipment.  500  at  thousand  rate.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  including  lavendar,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.,  $1,  postpaid.  Bloom¬ 
ing  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. ^  Send  for  32- 
page  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  fine  varieties. 
Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow.  Contains 
30  illustrations.  It’s  free.  HOWARD  GILLET, 
Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  GLADIOLI  BULBS,  at  extremely 
low  prices,  named  kinds  such  as  the  gorgeous 
Salmon  Pink  Prince  of  Wales  and  others,  fifty 
cents  per  dozen.  No  order  filled  for  less  than 
a  dozen.  Order  now.  B.  F.  ADAMS,  West 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  also  have  a  limited  quantity  of  the  late 
varieties.  All  certified,  healthy  and  high-yielding. 
SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. 


SEED  CORN  —  Genuine  Sweepstakes,  95% 
Germination.  Specially  adapted  to  New  England 
States,  $2.50  bushel.  Orders  filled  same  day  re¬ 
ceived.  Last  Call!  PLEAS  ANTVIEW,  Sads- 
buryville,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High  yield¬ 
ing  strains.  Write  for  the  -ijttle  folder  and 
prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore, 
N.  Y.  


200  LARGE,  New  grown  Strawberry  plants,  4 
varieties,  $2.10  postpaid.  W-  G.  SEUBERT, 
Camden,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 5000  for  $25, 
Howard  and  others.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 
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Service  Bureau 

Register  Your  Farm  Name  With  the  County  Clerk 


"\y/E  have  received  several  letters  ask- 
vv  ing  for  information  about  naming  a 
farm.  One  of  the  questions  frequently 
asked  is  whether  there  is  any  way  by 
which  a  farm  name  can  be  protected  so 
that  others  will  be  unable  to  copy  it.'  A 
farm  may  be  named  without  registering 
the  name,  but  registering  the  name  pro¬ 
tects  it  from  being  used  by  other  farms 
in  the  county. 

Every  good  farm  deserves  a  name  and 
in  order  to  help  along  this  good  work,  we 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
regulations  or  laws  pertaining  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  We  received  the  following  letter  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  law  which  we 
are  printing  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  naming  their  farm. 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  advise 
you  that  the  registration  of  farm  names  is 
made  under  a  section  of  the  county  law, 
several  copies  of  which  I  am  sending  you. 

“There  used  to  be  a  statute  permitting 
such  registration  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  that  was  repealed  some  years 
ago.  There  is  no  information  in  the  De- 


the  name  of  which  has  been  recorded  as 
provided  in  this  act,  transfers  by  deed  or 
otherwise,  the  whole  of  such  farm,  such 
transfer  may  include  the  registered  name 
thereof ;  but  if  the  owner  shall  transfer 
only  a  portion  of  such  farm,  then  in  that 
event,  the  registered  name  thereof  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  the  purchaser  unless 
so  stated  in  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

Section  4.  When  any  owner  of  a  reg¬ 
istered  farm  desires  to  cancel  the  regis¬ 
tered  name  thereof,  such  owner  shall 
state  on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  such 
name  in  such  clerk’s  office  the  following, 
or  the  same  in  substance :  “This  name  is 
cancelled  and  I  hereby  release  all  rights 
thereunder.”  Which  shall  be  signed  by  the 
person  cancelling  such  name,  and  attested 
by  the  county  clerk.  For  such  latter 
service  the  county  clerk  shall  charge  a 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  Or,  such  owner 
may  cancel  the  same  by  recording  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office  where  such  original 
record  is,  a  paper  duly  signed  and  acknowl- 


Some  Claims  Adjusted  For  Subscribers  During  April 

During  the  month  of  April,  our  Service  Bureau  received  556  letters  as  com¬ 
pared  witth  387  received  in  April  last  year.  It  required  664  letters  to  answer  and 
adjust  them.  Claims  amounting,  to  $1,114.99  were  adjusted  as  compared  with 


$382.24  in  claims  adjusted  in  April  last  year. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Best,  Knox,  Clarion  County,  Pa. _ $  4.77 

M  iss  M.  Becker,  Johnsonburg,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. _ _  20.12 

Mr.  W  Smith,  Bombay,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. _  14.34 

Mr.  A.  M.  Brown,  Cortland,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  1 _  10.17 

Mr.  J.  J.  Szulewski,  Poolville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. _  136.40 

Mr.  Fre  Jacobs,  Candor,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. _  6.50 

Mrs.  I.  Wukmanic.  Akron,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. _  8.75 

Mrs.  W.  Mohr,  Turbotville,  Northumberland  County,  Pa. _  3.05 

Mr.  Frank  Lavine,  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. _  56.40 

Mr.  Preston  Church,  High  Falls,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. _  51.33 

Mr.  Robert  Allman,  Freedom,  Beaver  County,  Pa. _  15.30 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hulslander,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pa. _  1.00 

Mr.  E.  Tompkins,  Prattsville  Greene  County,  N.  Y. _  97.46 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wilson,  Dewittville,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. _  20.62 

Mr.  D.  A.  Clewell,  Milton,  Northumberland  County,  Pa. _  34.89 

Mr.  Clarence  S.  Swanson,  Ashville,  Chautauqua  County,  N  ,Y.  1 _  75.67 

Mr.  A.  J.  Claney,  Cochranton,  Crawford  County,  N.  Y. _  5.00 

Mr.  C.  N.  Wallace,  Savona,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. _  36.33 

Mr.  L.  J.  Hitchcock,  Lindley,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. _  19.16 

Miss  May  Zoller,  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. _  3.36 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hamilton,  Scio,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. _  7.41 

Mr.  O.  Enochs,  Platform,  Ohio _ r _  8.00 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  Palmer,  Kennedy,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. _  53.85 

Mr.  J.  A.  Willson,  Willet,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. _  32.00 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Tyger,  Glen  Campbell,  Indiana  County,  Pa. _  7.95 

Irving  Brothers,  Wappingers  Falls,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. _  4.22 

Mr.  R.  E.  Deming,  Lawronceville,  Tioga  County,  Pa. _ , _  15.04 

Mrs.  O.  Fulton,  McGees  Mills,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. _  2.00 

Mr.  William  C.  Emmett,  Johnsonville,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. _  125.00 

Mr.  Vincent  Odonnell,  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  v. _  30.00 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Dempsey,  Rexville,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. _ 5.40 

Mr.  James  H.  Kirwan,  Boonville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. _  5.50 

Mrs.  W.  Wilson,  Port  Murray,  Warren  County,  N.  J. _  100.00 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Thompson,  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. _  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Huntington,  Galeton,  Potter  County,  Pa. _  15.00 

Mr.  H.  M.  Brown,  Great  Baarrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. _  30.00 

Mrs.  Harvey  Suits,  Fonda,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. _  19.00 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Claus,  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  Pa. _  33.00 


TOTAL - - - $1,114.99 


partment  as  to  these  names  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  same  would  be  to  write  each 
County  Clerk,  a  step  which  would  hardly 
seem  worth  while,  as  the  law  evidently 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a  name  in  one 
county  by  a  farm  owner  in  another 
county/'  r 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  Recording  of 
Farm  Names 

Section.  1.  Any  owner  of  a  farm  in  the 
State  of  New  York  may  have  the  name 
of  his  farm,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  lands  to  which  said  name  applied 
recorded  in  a  register  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of 
the  county  in  which  said  farm  is  located, 
and  such  recorder  shall  furnish  to  such 
land  owner  a  proper  certificate  setting 
forth  said  name  and  a  description  of  such 
lands.  When  any  name  shall  have  been 
recorded  as  the  name  of  any  farm  in  such 
county,  such  name  shall  not  be  recorded 
as  the  name  of  any  other  farm  in  the 
same  county. 

Section  2.  Any  person  having  the 
name  of  his  farm  recorded  as  provided  in 
this  act  shall  first  pay  to  the  county  clerk 
a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Section  3.  When  an  owner  of  a  farm, 


edged  as  a  satisfaction  of  a  mortgage  of 
real  property,  referring  to  such  original 
record  of  name,  and  directing  the  clerk 
to  cancel  the  same;  for  recording  such 
paper  the  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fee  as  for  recording  a  satisfaction  of 
mortgage  of  real  property. 


Our  Best  Pay 

“I  received  the  $30  for  three  weeks 
that  I  was  unable  to  work,  having  got 
hurt  in  an  auto  accident  to  Holland,  N.  J. 

“I  am  certainly  glad  I  took  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  with  this  policy  and  - 
am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  settle¬ 
ment.” — Mrs.  M.  P.,  New  York. 


“When  I  received  your  paper  today,  I 
turned  to  the  Service  Bureau  first,  as 
usual,  and  at  once  my  glance  caught  the 
paragraph  about  the  ‘U  S.  Post  Office 
After  Song  Sharks.’  It  surely  was  news 
to  me  any  very  satisfactory  at  that.  It  is 
now  a  year  since  I  wrote  to  the  Service 
Bureau  asking  about  the  Equitable  Music 
Corporation  and  still  feel  greatly  indebted 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— (READY  NOW) 
Tomatoes — Seedlings  $3  per  1000,  Transplanted 
plants  $8  per  1000,  Potted-  plants  $30  per  1000, 
$3.50  per  100.  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Early 
Jewel,  John  Baer,  Stone,  Matchless,  Dwarf  Stone 
and  Ponderosa.  Peppers — Seedlings  $3  per  1000, 
Transplanted  $8  per  1000,  Potted  $30  per  1000, 
$3.50  per  100.  Ruby  King,  Bull  Nose,  Burpee’s 
Sunnybrook,  Early  Neapolitan  and  Long  Red 
Cayenne.  Egg  Plant— Seedlings  $5  per  100, 
Transplanted  $10  per  1000,  Potted  $30  per  1000, 
$3.50  per  100.  Black  Beauty.  Cauliflower — Seed¬ 
lings  $4  per  1000,  Transplanted  $8  per  1000. 
Early  Snowball.  Lettuce — Transplanted  Burpee’s 
Wayahead  $8  per  1000.  Cabbage— (Seedlings 
ready  now)  $2  per  1000.  Large  plants  ready 
June  1st.  All  varieties  at  $2  per  1000.  Asters— 
Potted  all  separate  colors  or  mixed  $3.50  per 
100,  $30  per  1000.  Salvia — Potted  $3.50  per 
100.  No  C.  O.  D.  Cash  with  order  please.  Send 
for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


*  ^  ^  ^  ^  uu  yv  ativi  uj  lllCir  gU,  - 

geous  blooms  when  other  flowers  are  gone.  5t 
extra  large,  or  100-second  size  bulbs,  mixed,  ow 
dollar  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  this  year.  HOW  - 
ARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  BEANS.  Wells’  Re 
Kidney  and  Michigan  Robust  Pea.  Inspected  6 
specialists  of  New  York  State  College  of  Agr 
culture.  Write  for  prices.  H.  D.  HUMPHREY 
Ira,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES — Hill  selected  and  cert 
fied.  Cobblers,  Russets.  Write  for  catalogs 
prices.  WM.  JONES,  Truxtou,  Cortland  Co.,  I 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS — Self-seedinj 
Variety  of  colors.  Sturdy  New  England  seed 
pkt.  30c;  2  pkts.  50c.  PETUNIA  GARDEN) 
South  Easton,  Mass. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — 25  Million  ‘SFrost- 
*proof”  cabbage  plants.  Fine  field  grown  stocks. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield,  Baldhead.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $2.25  mail  prepaid.  Express  collect,  10,000 
$12.50.  Golden  Acre  1,000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000  $30.00.  Tomato  plants,  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1.000,  $3.50 
prepaid.  Express  collect,  10,000,  $20.00  cash. 
Prompt  shipments  and  absolute  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  We  also  grow  pepper, 
sweet  potato  and  cauliflower  plants.  Transplant¬ 
ed  tomato  plants,  $1.00,  100;  500.  $4.00;  1.000, 
$6.50:  Prepaid.  Express  collect,  10,000,  $50.00. 
Cauliflower  plants  ready.  500,  $4.00;  1.000,  $6.00 
postpaid.  Express  collect  10.000,  $45.00.  J.  P. 
COUNCIL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Growers, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Earliana,  Stone,  Bon¬ 
nie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Five 
varieties  Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery,  Lettuce, 
Beets,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprotits.  Postpaid  100, 
30c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00:  1,000,  $1.50.  Not 
prepaid  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King 
Pepper.  Egg  Plants:  Postpaid  100.  40c:  300, 
$1.0F;  1,000,  $2.25.  Mo«s  Packed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S. 
C, 


PLANTS.  BONNY  BEST;  and  improved 
Baltimore  tomato,  early  and  heaviest  bearer 
known.  Choice  plants  damp  moss  packed;  also 
Bermuda  onion.  200;  50c.  500;  $1.00.  1000; 
$1.75  2000,  $3.00.  Leading  varieties  cabbage; 

300;  50c.  500;  75c.  1000;  $1.25.  2000;  $2.00. 
Prompt  shipment.  Good  condition  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  PROGRESS  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn, 
Georgia.  , 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Early 
Copenhagen,  flatdutch,  ball  head,  wakefields,  300- 
75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid,  10,000  ex¬ 
pressed  $10.00  Tomato,  cauliflower,  peppers,  May, 
June  delivery,  prices  free.  Satisfaction  our  mot¬ 
to.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAL1LIFLOWER  PLANTS  early  snowball, 
300-$1.50;  500-$2.25;  1000-$4.00,  sweet  peppers 
same  price.  Cabbage,  Tomato,  leading  early  and 
late  varieties,  1000-$1.7S:  500-$1.25  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  $19.88  bushel.  Re 
June  clover  $20.  Clover,  alsike  and  timothy  mi" 
ed  $7  bushel.  NICHOLS  &  SONS,  Quinc« 
Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  hav 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  withor 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  nee 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blani 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  A- 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SC 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  Nei 
York  City. 


SWINE 


PURE  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Gilf 
breeding  age.  Bred  sows.  Boars.  Pigs.  SET! 
WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS— SmSll  pigs,  eithe 
sex.  One  service  boar  and  one  bred  gih. 
ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  Bred  gilts.  Fai 
boars.  Shipped  on  approval  with  pedigree.  GEC 
N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whit- 
pigs  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  F.  E. 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


SWITCHES— Etc.  Book.  EVA  MACK,  15 
Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


for  the  honest  advice  and  information  re¬ 
ceived.  I  am  also  sure-that  your  services 
were  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Music 
Industries  Chamber  of  Commerce.” — Mrs. 
C.  B.,  New  York. 


A  Correction 

N  a  recent  issue  we  gave  a  subscriber 
advice  on  investing  in  the  Central 
Petroleum  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
We  have  always  discouraged  investments 
in  any  oil  stocks,  but  the  subscriber  did 
not  make  it  quite  plain  in  writing  us, 
just  what  sort  of  information  he  desired 
and  we  naturally  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  had  contemplated  an  investment. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Central  Petroleum  Company  in  which  they 
say  that  they  are  not  selling  any  stock 
whatever,  but  that  their  products  are  sold 
nationally.  We  regret  that  we  made  this 
mistake  and  are  therefore,  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  who  have  read 
our  previous  article. 


What  Our  Readers  Think  About 
Prohibition 

( Continued,  from  page  5) 

As  we  see  it,  almost  universally  a 
selfish  motive  underlies  the  desires  of 
rived  from  it.  A  genuine  prohibitionist 
wets,  either  poltically  or  the  gain  to  be  de- 
never  expects  to  make  money  and  is  not 
looking  for  office.  His  aims  and  ambitions 
for  the  very  best  side  of  good,  clean,  ideal 
living  are  worthy  and  commend  themselves 
to  all  who  really  desire  the  highest  ideals 
in  life  with  tremendous  influence  over 
young  and  old  alike,  be  considered  who 
are  so  clamorous  for  the  evil  that  wrecks 
so  many  otherwise  good  people? 


As  to  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
law,  make  the  penalty  severe  enough  and 
the  law  will  be  respecteo.  The  law  has 
never  been  honestly  enforced.  Moderate 
money  fines  are  only  a  joke  to  the  law¬ 
breaker.  And  as  you  say,  many  of  the 
lawbreakers  are  aliens. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  foreigners  are 
taught  to  obey  our  laws  ?  The  remedy  is 
easy.  Let  any  foreigner  who  knowingly 
breaks  our  laws  a  second  time  be  deported. 
We  do  not  need  such  people  and  the 
country  from  whence  they  came  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  a  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  country  that  such  people  are 
allowed  to  enter  or  remain. — G.  F.  L:, 
New  York. 


Less  Drinking 

E7ROM  my  own  life  I  find  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  a  great  help.  All  my  life  has 
been  spent  near  the  town  where  I  now  live 
so  I  know  the  people  all  aoout.  There  were 
a  great  many  who  drank  and  did  not  care 
for  their  families  as  they  should  that  are 
now  good  husbands  and  fathers. 

Before  prohibition  came  there  were 
places  on  every  corner  as  snares  to  :n_n 
who  went  to  town  and  many  men  who 
were  glad  to  call  others  in  with  them. 
That  is  done  away  with,  and  in  our  town 
I  have  never  but  twice  in  all  this  time 
seen  a  drunken  man. 

There  are  some,  I  will  admit,  for  they 
will  drink  anyway.  There  is  not  much 
cider  made  axound  here.  My  own  hus¬ 
band  and  father-in-law  were  drinkers  be¬ 
fore,  but  now  never  touch  it.  Oh,  by  all 
means,  let  us  have  prohibition,  at  least 
for  our  children’s  sake,  as  well  as  our 
men.— Mrs.  J.  E.,  New  lork. 


How  it  paid  this 


farmer  to  clean  wheat  seeds 


Uncleaned  seeds  produced  n 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 


According  to  a  prominent  farm  paper  it  cost  this  middle- 
western  farmer  32  cents  per  acre  to  clean  wheat  seeds  at 
planting  time.  But  the  cleaned  seeds  produced  1 8  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  as  against  an  1 1  bushel  yield  for  un¬ 
cleaned  seeds  which  were  planted  in  another  part  of  the 
same  field.  And  the  grain  from  the  cleaned  seeds  brought 
15  cents  more  per  bushel. 


How  it  pays 


any  farmer  to  use 


Mobiloil 


Mobiloil,  like  cleaned  wheat  seeds,  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  common  oil.  But  once  Mobiloil  goes  to  work  in 
your  engines,  you  will  find  that  in  many  ways  it  pays 
handsome  dividends  on  the  few  cents  more  you  pay  for  it. 

For  one  thing,  Mobiloil  frequently  reduces  oil  con¬ 
sumption  in  cars  and  trucks,  from  10%  to  50%.  And  in 
tractors  a  crankcase  full  of  Mobiloil  often  gives  efficient 
lubrication  for  twice  as  long  as  other  oils. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Mobiloil  leaves  surprisingly  little 
carbon.  It  also  provides  the  best  protection  against  un¬ 
due  wear  and  unexpected  breakdowns.  By  the  year  and 
by  the  mile>  Mobiloil  is  actually  the  cheapest  oil  to  use . 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle'Mobiloi!  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Ate"  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  ts  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 
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NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS. 

Summer 

1  Winter  j 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

1 -  cSfflS/V - - 

Buiek . . . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Chandler - 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Chrysler  4,-, . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Docfge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

-  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . 

E 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin ........ 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

1 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

J 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  £ 

X 

jewel  t . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  ' 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

% 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  (4  &  6) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  r 

Packard  6. ..... . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Why  oil  must  fit 

Your  first  step  toward  lubricating  economy  is  to  buy  oil  of 
high  quality.  Your  next  and  equally  important  step  is  to 
buy  oil  of  correct  body  and  character.  An  oil  that  fits  your 
tractor  perfectly,  may  cost  you  a  burned-out  bearing,  if 
used  in  your  car  or  truck. 

But  it  is  easy  to  buy  the  right  oil  for  each  of  your  engines 
when  you  go  to  the  Mobiloil  dealer.  He  has  the  Mobiloil 
Chart  to  guide  him.  This  Chart  is  prepared  only  after 
painstaking  study  of  all  automotive  engines  by  the 
Mobiloil  Board  of  42  Engineers.  And  609  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment  approve  this 
Chart.  See  the  nearest  Mobiloil  dealer  today.  Put  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  lubrication  to  wrork  in  your  car,  your  farm 
truck  and  your  farm  tractor.  It  will  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 


V  A  CUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Founded  in  1842 
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again  enable  them  to  use  their  skill  as  rug 
makers,  silk  raisers,  carpenters,  builders, 
etc.,  and  to  ply  the  former  callings  of 
tradesmen,  artisans  and  professionals;  in 
other  words,  to  reconstruct  their  com- 


Christmas  Eve  In  Bethlehem 

THE  article  on  this  page  is  the  second  one  by  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau,  describing  his  experiences  on  his  recent  trip 
around  the  world.  To  spend  Christmas  Eve  on  the  spot 
where  Christ  was  born  is  an  experience  that  does  not  come 
to  many  of  us.  The  next  best  thing  to  actually  being 
there  is  to  listen  to  one  who  has  had  this  experience  and 
can  describe  it  so  vividly  as  it  is  told  in  this  article. 

If  you  like  these  stories,  and  would  like  to  have  more 
of  them  in  American  Agriculturist,  will  you  not  just  drop 
us  a  line  and  say  so? — The  Editors. 


der  for  the  animal.  Where  there 
were  not  adequate  houses,  they  fur¬ 
nished  them  sufficient  capital  and 
the  wooden  frames  of  the  houses, 
sashes  and  tiles  for  their  roofs,  and 
some  one  to  show  them  how  to  erect 
with  mud  bricks  comfortable  homes 
with  barns  attached. 

When  I  say  the  Commission 
“gave”  it  to  thehv  I  mean  it  was 
treated  as  a  loan,  and  in  each  case, 
the  individual  was  directly  responsible  and 
in  most  cases  the  community  guaranteed 
his  obligations. 

It  was  good  to  see  how  some  of  these 

farmers,  particularly 
the  expert  tobacco 
raisers,  were  already 
_  prospering  to  such  a 

Jpll  degree  that  they  had 

A  U4LG  commenced  to  pay  off 

^  Mm  part  of  their  obliga- 

lions.  Some  complain- 
ed  bitterly  of  the  poor 
crops  that  they  had, 
be and  needed  further 
P  ^  .<•/?  help.  But  all  togeth- 

er,  their  satisfaction  of 
hi' ' having  been  given  a 

new  opportunity  to 
r  •  '  again  make  them- 

i{,  selves  self-supporting, 

,  was  almost  sublime. 

' 1  'V,  >sv^1|  The  fishermen,  who 

■  had  been  furnished 

boats,  and  all  the 
paraphenalia  rteces- 
saiT  ^or  them  to  ply 
their  trade,  were  abso- 
lutely  self-supporting. 

Greece,  with  less 
than  five  million  in- 
habitants,  had  in  three 
years  practically  ab¬ 
sorbed  about  a  million 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


Henry  Morgenthau  Sr. 


munities  and  have  them  function  almost 
as  normally,  as  they  did  in  the  towns  of 
Asia  from  which  they  were  driven. 

Our  joy  was  still  greater  when  we  visit¬ 


ing  in  soup  lines  in 
1923  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  decently 
dressed,  smiling,  ap¬ 
parently  prosperous 
people.  It  convinced 
us  all  how  differently 
these  poor  people  far¬ 
ed  in  this,  the  largest 
exodus  of  humanity 
since  the  original  exo¬ 
dus  of  the  Jews. 

They  did  not  have 
to  wander  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness  be¬ 
cause  their  Greek 
brethren  received 
them  with  open  arms. 
At  the  suggestion  of 
the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  adequate  funds 
had  been  furnished  to 
supplement  the  gener¬ 
ous  start  made  by  the 
Greek  government 
and  people  to  re-es¬ 
tablish  these  indus¬ 
trial  workers  and 


Time  marks  little  changes  in  the  holy  places  and  among  the  people  who  dwell  there.  This  is  a  view 
Inside  the  Damascus  gat§.  It  looks  today  just  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  Jesus  lived  In  Jerusalem.  In 
the  period  of  the  early  Jewish  kings  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  kingdom.  The  Arabs  regard  Damascus 
as  one  of  their  four  terrestrial  paradises. 


In 

111 

540  (2) 


farm  woman  is  away  most  of  the 
time. 


The  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  manu¬ 
factures  many 
electrical  products 
which  are  used  on 
the  farm.  The  G-E 
Farm  Book  describ¬ 
ing  these  products 
may  be  obtained 
from'your  local  light 
and  power  company. 


But  it  is  done — a  Faribault  County 
woman  tells  how: 

“I  can  pump  water  myself  by  only 
pulling  the  switch  and  adjusting 
the  belt.  I  can  open  the  chute,  let 
down  the  desired  amount  of  feed, 
press  the  button  and  the  feed  is 
ground.” 

That  briefly  is  the  story  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  farm.  It  eases  the 
everlasting  grind  of  farm  work  and 
makes  farm  life  more  worth  while. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Look  for  the  extension  roof 

That’s  how  you  can  tell  a  Globe  Silo.  It  is  an  exclusive 
feature  and  reduces  cost  per  ton  capacity.  Spruce  and  fir, 
the  best  materials,  make  a  Globe  Silo  last  over  a  generation. 
Heavy  matching  walls,  double  splines,  sealed  Joints  and  ad¬ 
justable  doors  absolutely  insure  complete  air-tightness.  In¬ 
creases  value  of  farm.  A  Globe  Silo  lasts  longest,  is  most 
profitable,  most  convenient.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  price-list ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CiO,  Box  F,  Unadilla,  New  York 


What  a 
University 
test  proved 

Capacity — size 
C,  1 7  to  30  toiw 
per  hour;  power 
at  19  tons,  .688 
H.  P.  per  ton, 
running  at  only 
465  R.P.M.  Less 
power  per  Ion  than 
any  other  cutter 
tested. 


Its  record  proves  our  claim  of  Big  Capacity- 
let  it  show  you  on  your  own  farm. 

Low  speed  means  less  power — 
longer  lifebecause  less  vihration. 

An  all  steel  machine  —  steel 
boiler  plate  fly  wheel — can’t  burst 
—all  gears  Inclosed  and  running  in  oil — 
absolutely  self-feeding.  The  smoothest 
running  cutter  built.  Give  us  thesizeand 
name  of  your  engine  and  we  will  tell  yon 
about  the  right  size  Gehl  Cutter  for  your 
requirements. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429S.  Water  St.  West  Bend,  Wi*. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt; 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


flftn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  en  Post 
wwu  150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  v4Paid 
HAMPTON  &  SON,  R.  8,  BANGOR,  MICH. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write 
us  Lor  circular  and  sample.  We  have  a 
special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SON,  Box  20,  Melrose,  O. 


M.  C.  Burritt 
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Spray  Service  is  Tested 

(^/?  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

T7AITH  in  the  farm  g y  ]yf  Q  BURRITT  The  situation  seems  to 

bureau  spray  be  ripe  for  a  big  acre- 

service  underwent  a  good  test  last  week,  age  of  cabbage  this  year.  There  will  be 
When  the  normal  time  to  apply  delayed  abundant  land  available  owing  to  small 
dormant  spray  arrived,  viz,  when  the  winter  wheat  acreage  and  the  late  sea-¬ 
green  leaf  .tips  were  out  from  a  quarter  son.  Potato  seed  is  scarce  and  high 

to  a  half  inch  from  and  is  likely  to  prevent  heavy  plant- 
the  blossom  buds,  ing  of  this  crop.  Cabbage  brought 
most  of  us  got  out  good  prices  last  year.  As  far  as  can  be 
our  spraying  out-  learned  the  advance  orders  for  cabbage 
fits  and  some  of  us  seeds  and  plants  are  heavy.  It  is  no 
even  began  the  job.  time  for  new  men  to  go  into  cabbage 
Then  word  came  growing.  Experienced  growers  will  no 
through  the  spray  doubt  set  a  normal  acreage. 

service  to  delay  ap-  New  Orchards  Planted 

plication  be  c  a  u  s  e 

the  Rosy  Aphis  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  orchard  plant- 
the  plant  lice  which  inS  about  here  this  season.  Nearly 
often  does  so  much  twenty  acres  of  apples  and  peaches  have 
damage,  was  not  been  set  on  this  mile  of  road.  Twenty 
hatching.  Most  of  or  more  had  been  set  in  the  previous 
us  thought  of  apple  scab  at  once  for  two  years.  We  may  be  at  the  beginning 
we  have  learned  the  importance  of  this  °f  another  period  of  orchard  planting, 
first  spray  in  controlling  scab.  For-  We  have  been  setting  asparagus  and 
tunately  scab  spores  were  not  yet  ma-  raspberry  plants  .  this  past  week,  on  the 
ture  so  we  could  waive  this  control  theory  that  only  intensive  crops  with 

measure  for  a  few  days.  Leaf  tips  are  high  return  possibilities  can  pay  the 

now  out  so  far  on  early  apples  that  it  high  costs  of  these  days  and  these  two 

will  hardly  be  safe  to  use  the  one  to  crops  seem  to  promise  well  under  our 

eight  lime  sulphur  strength.  conditions.  We  are  not  plunging  but 

Most  Members  Follow  Recommend-  be|i|n"ine  !"  a  small  way. 

ations  I  16  country  1S  no  l°nger  a  quiet  place 

in  spring,  at  least.  On  every  side  one 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  hears  the  road  of  tractors,  often  at  day- 
and  doubt,  and  considerable  telephone  light  and  late  in  the  evening.  One  enter- 
conversation  among  growers,  but  finally  prising  young  farmer  uses  a  headlight 
most  Farm  Bureau  members  getting  the  and  works  nights.  Of  the  fourteen 
spray  service,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  farms  on  this  two  miles  of  road,  eleven 
to  observe,  held  off  spraying  and  are  are  using  tractors.  Two  have  joined 
still  waiting  on  May  8th.  It  is  probable  the  ranks  this  spring.  The  consumption 
now  that  this  first  spray  will  be  coni-  of  gasoline  is  enormous.  One  distribu- 
bined  with  the  second  or  pink  spray  on  tor  at  this  railroad  station  is  alone  un- 
the  buds.  1  he  omission  of  the  delayed  loading  an  eight  thousand-gallon-  tank 
dormant  spray  which  is  expensive  be-  car  each  week  and  this  is  not  enough 
cause  of  its  concentration  will  save  to  fully  meet  present  demands.  From 
growers  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  the  farmers’  viewpoint,  here  is  so  much 
season  s  lime  sulphur  cost,  as  well  as  less  potential  demand  for  hay  and  oats, 
the  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  labor.  If  country  as  well  as  city.  Plow  lands  that 
it  works  out  as  well  as  it  now  promises  were  formerly  devoted  to  these  feeds 
it  will  be  an  evidence  of  real  efficiency  can  now  be  used  to  produce  other  food, 
on  the  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  while  oil  wells  take  the  place  of  land, 
authorities  at  Cornell  and  Geneva  on  Thus  is  the  food  supply  increased  from 
whose  observations  and  recommenda-  the  same  acreage,  and  the  readjustment 
tions  the  decision  was  based.  Many  of  production  to  consumption  delayed 
farm  bureau  members  are  spraying  ap-  by  so  much. — M.  C.  Burritt. 

parently  in  advance  of  the  situation.  - 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  late  spring. 

While  the  first  week  in  May  was  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  one  with  much  sunshine,  there  Is  there  any  remedy  for  cutworms  that 
was  some  rain  and  the  air  remains  rhillv  destroy  our  lettuce?  We  are  on  muck 
T  I-  i  ,  land  and  last  year  some  of  our  crop  was  a 

.  Ttle  progress  has  been  made  in  seed-  total  loss. — T.  w.,  New  York, 

mg  as  the  soil  is  cold  and  stiff.  Plowing 


Cutworms  On  Lettuce 


is  well  along,  but  most  of  us  who  do 
not  have  sandy  soils,  find  it  desirable  to 
let  plowed  lands  lay  a  few  days  to 
warm  and  dry  before  attempting  to  fit 


A  POISON  bait  is  recommended  for 
this  trouble.  One  which  has  given 
good  success  is  as  follows. 

Bran,  20  lbs;  Arsenate  of  lead  1J/2  lbs; 


affected  fields  in  the  evening.  The  above 
amount  of  bait  should  treat  from  y2  to  I 
acre. 


You  can  skip  the  spray  but  you  can’t 
dodge  the  loss. 


and  seed  them.  An  observer  who  has  2  or  3  lemons;  Molasses  2  quarts.  Enough 
travelled  over  western  New  York  dur-  Water  t0  make  a  slopPy  mixture.  The 
ing  the  week  estimates  that  25  to  35  bran  and  poison  sh°uld  be  mixed  dry  and 
per  cent  of  the  seeding  had  been  done  the  lemons  are  sneezed,  chopped  up  fine 
at  the  end  of  the  week  but  that  is  much  3nd  mixed  Wlth  the  water  and  molasses- 

too  high  for  this  immediate  section  along  The  bait  sh°uld  be  broadcast  on  thft 
the  Lake  Ontario  shore.  We  are  all 
feeling  that  the  season  is  late — about 
two  weeks  behind  last  year,  which  was 
nearly  normal. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  wheat 
looked  very  poor.  It  has 
made  some  progress  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  A  few- 
fields,  well  drained  uplands 
usually,  look  pretty  fair, 
nearly  normal.  But  the  great 
majority  are  thin  and  ragged 
with  many  dead  spots.  It 
is  well  that  the  world  does¬ 
n’t  depend  on  western  New 
York  for  its  wheat  this  year. 

Much  of  the  wheat  would 
have  been  plowed  up  and  re¬ 
sown  to  spring  grain  had 
the  seasoi^  been  earlier.  It 
is  now  so  late  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  sowing  of  spring  grain 
not  made  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  much  of  the  wheat 
acreage  will  be  taken  up. 


Piano  >  over — Yuli  thought  I’d  step  on  that  skin , 
Kttle  rascal T  I’ll  fool  yuh. — Judge. 
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Suggested  Milk  Marketing  Plans 


Outline  oi  Proposals  Being  Considered  by  the  Dairy  Program  Committee  of  11 


LAST  week  we  published  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  The  Program  Committee  of 
eleven  at  Albany  and  promised  you  that 
this  week  we  would  tell  you  something 
about  the  plans  proposed  by  the  different  milk 
organizations  for  marketing  milk.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  these  plans  in  full  detail,  but 
we  will  give  enough  of  the  proposed  plans  so 
that  you  can  fully  understand  them. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eleven  consists  of  representatives  of 
five  dairymen’s  groups,  which  include  The  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company  producers,  The  Eastern 
States  producers,  The  Dairymen’s  League  Co- 
Operative  Association,  The  Non-Pooling  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Independents.  If  you  read  our 
report  of  the  Albany  meeting  last  week,  you  will 
remember  that  each  of  these  groups  presented  and 
discussed  a  plan  for  marketing  milk,  which  it 
thinks  should  oe  adopted  by  all  the  dairymen  of 
this  section.  You  will  remember  also  that  the 
Committee  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  one  of 
these  plans,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  agreements 
can  be  reached  later. 

Plan  Submitted  by  Eastern  States 

American  Agriculturist  is  trying  to  help 
the  matter  along  by  giving  you  all  of  the  facts 
so  that  when  there  plans  are  proposed  at  a  big 
general  meeting  later,  you  will  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  We  will  outline,  first  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Morgan  Garlock,  President  of  The 
Eastern  States  Association.  This  plan  provides 
for  a  simple  conference  board  of  organizations, 
with  provisions  for  the  addition  of  new  dairy¬ 
men’s  associations  as  they  may  be  formed.  Mr. 


Garlock  states  that  in  drafting  the  plan,  several 
things  have  been  considered. 

(1)  There  is  a  vast  bulk  of  non-co-operating,  un¬ 
organized  dairymen  who  have  no  one  to  represent  them 
in  the  sale  of  their  milk. 

(2)  That  no  one  organization  has  a  plan  which  will 
secure  the  immediate  support  either  of  those  in  other 
organizations,  or  of  the  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  milk  zone  who  are  members  of  no 
organization. 

(3)  A  critical  situation  exists  which  the  farmers 
rightly  expect  their  organizations  to  remedy :  not  ulti¬ 
mately — but  now. 

The  plan  must  be  simple,  legal,  effective,  inexpensive, 
workable  under  conditions  as  they  now  are — not  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them,  and  must  provide  through  co¬ 
operative  action  of  organized  dairymen,  an  opportunity  to 
solve  these  common  problems  and  the  machinery  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  things. 

(1)  Determine  the  proper  basis  for  pricing  milk 
and  secure  its  uniform  adoption. 

(2)  Secure  and  publish  information  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which  milk  is  being  produced,  manu¬ 
factured  and  marketed  and  the  value  of  milk  and  its 
products  throughout  the  country  so  that  the  producer 
can  negotiate  on  even  terms  with  the  organized  buyer 
of  his  products. 

(3)  Devise  some  equitable,  practical  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  surplus. 

(4)  Enable  the  dairymen  to  speak  and  act  collec¬ 
tively  on  general,  fundamental  matters  affecting  _  the 
whole  industry — such  as  Boqrd  of  Health  regulations, 
freight  rates,  tariff,  advertising,  etc. 

What  The  Plan  Provides 

(1)  Organize  the: 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRODUCERS  CONFERENCE 
BOARD. 

(2)  Membership. 

All  dairymen’s  organizations — large,  small. 

Each  represented  by  a  director. 

(3)  Dues  Maximum  $ . 

Minimum  $ . . 

One  cent  (ic)  a  thousand  pounds  of  milk. 


(4)  Maintain  an  office  for  service  to  members. 

(5)  Hold  monthly  conferences  and  get-together  o' 
representatives  of  all  members. 

(6)  Disseminate  within  the  limits  of  the  law  to  both 
members  and  tut  public,  the  information  secured  regard¬ 
ing  the  milk  marketing  and  conditions. 

(7)  Provide  a  committee  to  arbitrate  disputes. 

This  plan  recognizes  the  obligation  on  the  part  o' 

the  unorganized  dairymen  to  either  join  one  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  organizations  or  form  organizations  which  cat-- 
become  members  of  this  association. 

Further  Plans,  If  Accepted 


Mr.  Garlock  thinks  that  this  plan  would  meet  onb~ 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  present  situation,  bii : 
in  view  of  the  existing  division  of  sentiment  amon;; 
dairymen,  and  the  urgent  need  that  the  present  organize- t 
tions  justify  their  existence  by  producing  immediatv.? 
tangible  results,  it  is  probably  the  maximum  that  cav-’, 
be  accomplished  now.  It  provides  an  opportunity  and 
means  through  co-operation  between  organized  dairy¬ 
men  for  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  these 
organizations  and  the  men  in  them,  to  evolve  and  develo* 
a  plan  which  will  fully  measure  up  to  our  present-dap 
dairy  requirements. 

If  this  plan  is  acceptable,  the  following  procedure  i 
suggested  by  Mr.  Garlock: 

Appoint  a  committee  which  should  be  instructed  to: 

(1)  Invite  the  dairy  organizations  to  co-operate  ir 
arranging  regional  meetings  at  which  unorganized  dairy¬ 
men  would  be  urged  to  organize  in  a  way  of  their  owl 
choosing  and  send  delegates  to  a  State  Conference. 

(2)  Prepare  a  detailed  form  of  organization. 

(3)  Call  and  conduct  a  state-wide  conference  to  bt 
held  as  soon  as  possible  to  which: 

All  dairymen — organized  and  unorganized  are  invite!' 
to  discuss  the  problems  that  it  is  hoped  to  solve  through 
the  co-operation  of  these  dairymen’s  organizations. 

(4)  The  plan  in  its  final  details  would  be  submitted 
to  this  conference  for  criticism  and  adoption. 

Watch  these  columns  next  zveek  for  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  milk  marketing  plans  submitted  by  the  other 
milk  organisations. 


oMaking  Broilers  Pay 

cjl  Means  ot  Getting  More  Money  Out  of  a  Surplus  Crop 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


Every  ponltryman  will  be  interested  in  reading  Mr. 
Hiscock’s  article  for  it  is  an  experience  story.  What  he 
says  about  fitting  poultry  for  market  is  what  we  have 
always  advised.  Not  every  one  can  dry  pick  skillfully 
enough  or  have  the  facilities  for  selling  dressed  poultry, 
but  it  suggests  a  way  of  improving  oneself.  It  is  merely 
a  case  of  self -training  to  a  better  paying  outlet  for  the 
surplus. — The  Editors. 

THERE  is  a  tendency  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  to  overlook  a  good  thing  once  in  a 
while.  In  broilers  we  have  an  annual 
by-product  of  the  poultry  plant;  yet  their 
value  is  stressed  so  very  little  by  the  poultry  press 
of  todav  that  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 

subject  does  not  amount  to 
anything  after  all.  Is  it 
ignorance?  Is  it  indiffer¬ 
ence?  Is  it  lack  of  time? 
Perhaps  any  one  of  these : 
perhaps  a  combination  of  all. 
But  the  fact  remains  that 
year  after  year  broilers  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  markets  of  the 
country  in  live  weight  form, 
ton  after  ton,  there  to  be 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  a 
class  of  buyers  who  fatten 
the  birds  if  necessary,  kill 
them  and  dress  them,  and  finally  sell  them  at  a 
good  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  for  a  moment  to  look  into  a 
sample  of  this  profit  I  have  already  mentioned. 
If  the  reader  will  pardon  the  personal  element 
side  of  the  example  I  want  to  illustrate  my  point. 
I  could  give  many  examples  if  necessary,  for  I 
have  been  both  a  seller  of  my  own  .broilers  and 
a  middleman  for  the  sale  of  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  broilers,  who  assumed  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  pick  and  sell  their  chickens. 

In  this  one  case,  I  ran  short  of  broilers  at  the 
tag  end  of  the  season,  but  my  customers  still  had 
'9  liking  for  my  milk-fed  birds.  In  all  I  bought 
sixty-six  Barred  Rocks  at  38  cents  a  pound.  The 
cost  of  the  birds  was  $57.76.  To  fatten  and  put 
the  birds  in  shape  for  killing  and  dressing  cost 


$8.90.  I  sold  the  birds  killed  and  picked  (New 
York  dressed)  at  60  cents  a  pound.  In  all  I  re¬ 
ceived  $103.66.  The  total  cost  of  the  birds  and 
the  feed  was  $66.66  which  left  me  a  labor  income 
on  these  birds  of  $37.50,  or  an  average  of  almost 
56  cents  per  bird. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  only  sixty-six  birds.  This 
experience  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
however,  have  clearly  demonstrated  to  me  the 
advantage  of  broilers  as  a  part  of  the  poultry 
business.  I  once  knew  a  poultryman  who  had 
some  Leghorns.  As  fast  as  he  could  distinguish 
the  sexes  he  killed  the  males  and  thereby  saved 


A  bird  in  the  hand  may  be  all  right,  but  not 
when  you  weigh  it. 


the  cost  of  feeding  them.  To  my  mind  his  actioft 
was  more  justifiable  as  a  matter  of  thrift  than 
wholesale  disposal  of  broilers  live-weight.  As 
long  as  a  surplus  copkerel  is  a  necessary  evil  fot 
every  pullet  raised,  then  why  not  make  this  a  pay- 
ing  part  of  your  poultry  plant? 

The  first  step  in  the  successful  sale  of  any 
broiler  is  a  system  of  fattening.  Perhaps  ft  is 
true  that  onljr  certain  types  of  birds  make  ex¬ 
cellent  broilers — the  birds'  that  are  round  and 
plump  in  any  breed,  the  bird  with  the  coarse  comb, 
the  beefy  type  bird — but  certain  it  is  that  there 
are  few  birds  which  fail  to  respond  to  adequate 
fattening  processes.  Of  all  the  methods  in  use 
I  prefer  the  crate  method.  It  is  a  period  of  con¬ 
centrated  fattening  and  seems  to  produce  birds 
of  excellent  quality  and  good  uniformity. 

This  method  consists  of  putting'  ten  or  a  dozen 
birds,  depending  upon  their  size,  in  a  crate  made 
of  slats  with  an  -inch  mesh  wire  bottom.  Gen¬ 
erally  such  a  crate  is  three  feet  long,  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  a  foot  high.  They  are  arranged  in 
rows  or  batteries  one '  above  the  other  which 
simplifies  the  feeding  and  cleaning  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  pans.  Sometimes  when  the  hen-house  is  not 
filled  up,  it  makes  an  ideal  arrangement  to  put  the 
crates  along  the  roosts. 

The  length  of  the  fattening  period  depends 
largely  upon  the  appetite  of  the  birds.  They  are 
allowed  to  clean  up  all  that  they  can  eat  in 
twenty  minutes  twice  a  day,  the  ration  containing 
largely  cornmeal  mixed  to  the -consistency  of  a 
pancake  batter  with  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  The 
birds  receive  no  grit,  no  grain,  and  very  little 
water  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  warm  and 
they  show  signs  of  the  heat  affecting  them.  The 
less  water  the  better,  because,  when  the  ration  is 
put  before  them  in  its  sloppy  condition,  they 
gorge  themselves,  for  it  is  both  feed  and  water. 
Then,  having  eaten  their  fill,  they  dislike  the  wire 
bottom,  and  therefore,  they  keep  quiet  the  rest 
of  the  day,  squatting  down  in  preference  to  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  wire. 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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A  Backward,  Harassing  Season 

THE  following  summary,  taken  from  The 
Agricultural  Situation,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  conditions 
on  the  farms  throughout  the  United  States,  is  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  we  have  considered 
it  worthwhile  to  print  it  on  our  editorial  page. 
Those  farmers  have  most  success  who  keep  them¬ 
selves  constantly  well  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on,  on  the  farms  and  in  the  markets  not 
only  in  their  locality,  but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  statement  follows: 

It  is  a  backward  season  over  much  of  the  corn  and 
cotton  territory.  Planting  of  those  crops  is  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  late,  the  condition  being  about  like  two  years 
ago.  The  western  Cotton  Belt  has  had  heavy  rains; 
the  central  states  have  suffered  from  storms  and  unsea¬ 
sonable  cold  waves,  while  much  spring  wheat  territory 
has  been  unduly  dry.  There  is  ample  time  yet  for  the 
main  crops  to  catch  up  in  normal  growth  but  early 
planted  crops  have  suffered,  pastures  are  poor,  and  farm 
operations  are  already  under  a  handicap  that  will  be 
felt  well  into  the  season.  A  late  spring  is  exceedingly 
harassing  to  farmers. 

Winter  wheat  appears  to  be  in  favorable  condition, 
on  the  whole.  Fairly  good  progress  was  made  in  plant¬ 
ing  spring  wheat  but  growth  has  been  slow  for  lack  of 
rain.  Cotton  planting  is  behind  hand  and  in  the  early 
Gulf  sections  much  replanting  had  to  be  done.  The 
general  sentiment  among  cotton  men  appears  to  be  that 
a  crop  as  large  as  last  year  would,  in  the  face  of  existing 
stocks  and  apparent  mill  conditions,  mean  less  profit¬ 
able  conditions  for  cotton  producers.  Potato  growers, 
on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  favor  some  increase  in 
•acreage  but  the  bugaboo  is  the  possibility  that  it  will 
be  badly  overdone.  Potato  planting  is  getting  under  way 
in  the  late  crop  States,  but  with  no  clear  indication 
‘yet  as  to  the  acreage. 

The  probability  now  is  that  corn  acreage  will  be  no 
larger  than  last  year  if  as  large.  Small,  grains  are  be¬ 
hind  schedule.  Meadows  have  a  poor  start.  It  would 
seem  that  the  probable  volume  of  feedstuffs  might  be 
relatively  less  excessive  this  year  than  it  was  last.  The 
tendency  among  hog  producers  is  clearly  to  increase 
their  stock.  Eastern  dairy  cattle  have  moved  up  in 
price,  with  a  probability  of  heavier  feeding  next  fall. 
Consideration  of  the  whole  feed  grain  situation  empha¬ 
sizes  the  suggestion  that  current  prices  of  certain  feeds 
are  at  a  relatively  low  level  now. 

In  the  larger  field  of  price  relationships,  one  item 
stands  out.  The  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products,  in  terms  of  non-agricultural  commodities,  has 
stood  at  87  for  six  consecutive  months,  the  five  pre¬ 
war  years  being  considered  as  ioo.  That  ratio  has  held 
with  the  general  price  level  falling.  Apparently  the 
agricultural  production  of  1925 — about  as  well  balanced 
an  output  as  can  ever  be  expected — has  served  to  bring 
farmers  a  stability  in  price  relationships  but  not  a  parity 
|gith  other  groups.  It  is  significant  to  note  this  Depart¬ 


ment’s  recent  estimate  that  the  net  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion  away  from  the  farms  last  year  was  901,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  679,000  during  1924. 


Rope  Splicing  By  Radio 

AY  we  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
article  on  the  opposite  page,  showing  how 
to  splice  a  rope?  We  believe  this  is  something 
that  at  least  one  person  on  every  modern  farm 
ought  to  know  how  to  do.  Therefore,  we  are 
not  only  printing  the  article  again,  but  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  Station  WGY  at 
Schenectady  and  with  Professor  Behrends  our 
agricultural  engineering  editor,  to  broadcast  in¬ 
structions  on  rope  splicing  on  Monday  evening, 
May  24th  at  7 145  P.  M.  We  hope  you  will  co¬ 
operate  by  gathering  at  some  radio  receiver  with 
two  pieces  of  rope  to  see  if  demonstrations  like 
this  are  practical. 


A  Calendar  Of  Work 

O  doubt  most  of  you  think  you  have 
plenty  to  do  without  anyone  adding  insult 
to  injury  by  suggesting  more  jobs..  However, 
we  are  going  to  take  a  chance  by  jotting  down 
here  a  few  things,  which,  if  done  now,  may 
save  you  a  lot  of  money  and  work  later.  If 
any  information  as  to  how  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  given  below  is  needed,  consult 
the  Reference  Number  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  write  American  Agriculturist, 
or  consult  your  Farm  Bureau  Agent.  Here  are 
the  suggestions : 

1  Treat  seed  potatoes  for  scab  and  rhizoc- 
tonia. 

2  Give  bush  fruits  a  little  spring  pruning. 

3  Improve  your  lawn.  This  can  be  done 
easily  if  it  is  not  in  too  bad  shape  to 
begin  with. 

4  See  that  the  pasture  fences  are  in  good 
shape.  You  may  find  that  replacing  them 
by  new  material  will  be  a  cheaper  policy 
in  the  long  run. 

5  Keep  the  cows  off  of  the  pasture  until  it  is 
'  well  started. 

6  Provide  some  pasture  for  the  hogs. 

7  Plan  and  plant  a  garden  that  will  provide 
something  for  your  table  all  through  the 
season. 

8  Make  other  plans  for  getting  more  of  your 
living  off  of  your  farm  instead  of  buying 
it  at  the  store. 

9  Improve  pasture  by  using  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate. 

10  Watch  your  spray  schedule  and  apply  at 
right  time  with  right  material  for  scab, 
codling  moth  and  other  pests  and  diseases. 

11  Watch  the  calves,  study  their  ration,  and 
keep  them  growing.  A  stunted  calf  al¬ 
ways  makes  a  poor  cow. 

12  Provide  plenty  of  warmth  and  the  right 
rations  for  your  chicks. 

13  Sell  ■  the  rooster  as  soon  as  the  hatching 
season  is  over. 

14  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  plenty  of  cabbage 
and  other  green  feed  for  your  hens  next 
winter. 

15  If  crows  are  bad  in  your  vicinity,  treat 
your  corn,  seed  with  repellants  before  plant- 

\r\cr 

16  Sell  your  boarder  cows. 

17  A  reasonable  amount  of  time  spent  with 
your  farm  paper  and  at  your  farm  meet¬ 
ings  may  save  you  time  and  money. 


Bad  Butter  Versus  Oleo 

AIRYMEN  should  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  oleomargerine  is  again 
greatly  on  the  increase.  In  fact,  it  is  now  the 
largest  it  has  been  in  several  years.  During  the 
month  of  November  the  production  of  oleomar¬ 
gerine  was  forty-six  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
same  month  in  1924. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  farmers  as  a 
whole  can  check  this  dangerous  increase  in  the 
production  of  butter  substitute.  One  is  for  every 
farmer  to  stop  using  it  himsJf.  The  amount  of 
oleomargerine  that  is  consumed  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  is  astonishing.  It  is  also  disgraceful,  for 
how  can  we  ask  the  ordinary  consumer  to  use  our 
products  if  we  ourselves  use  substitutes? 

The  other  way  to  check  the  use  of  oleomar¬ 
gerine  is  to  produce  better  butter.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  butter  that  comes  to  the  consumer’s 
table  is  not  fit  to  eat.  We  know  this  from  our 
c  ,n  personal  experience.  We  buy  the  highest 
priced  butter  than,  can  be  purchased  and  in  spite 
of  this,  much  the:  we  get  is  strong,  or  tainted, 
or  otherwise  of  poor  quality.  One  of  the  reasons 
•for  this  poor  butter  is  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
renovated  butter,  or  that  which  is  made  from  old 
and  stale  cream,  collected  chiefly  in  the  West  by 
.he  great  centralizing  creameries. 

Another  reason  for  inferior  butter  is  that  not 
enough  care  is  taken  by  those  who  make  butter 
at  home.  If  you  are  a  butter  prod  cer,  it  will  do 
nj  harm,  even  if  you  think  your  butter  is  of  good 
quality,  for  you  tu  get  one  of  the  many  excellent 
Experiment  Station  or  Agricultural  College  bul¬ 
letins  on  butter  making  and  see  if  you  cannot 
make  a  quality  butter  which  all  of  your  customers 
will  be  clamoring  for,  even  when  you  ask  1  cal 
prices  for  it. 


Straight  From  Farm  Experience 

E  think  one  would  have  to  look  a  good 
while  to  find  as  interesting  and  as  valu¬ 
able  an  account  cf  what  is  going  on  from  time 
to  time  in  farm  work  as  is  found  in  Burritt’s 
regular  farm  and  home  notes.  We  were 
especially  pleased  to  read  these  notes  this  time. 
One  cannot  follow  them  regularly  without  realiz¬ 
ing  that  they  come  straight  from  actual  farm  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  a  man  who  not  only  under¬ 
stands  farm  affairs  and  works  at  it  himself,  but 
who  also  can  write  interestingly  of  his  everyday 
prob.ems. 


Is  It  Practical  To  Grow  Clover  Seed? 

Your  article  in  the  February  13th  issue,  “Be  Sure 
You  Get  Good  Clover  Seed”,  suggests  to  me  this 
question:  Why  are  we  not  growing  it  ourselves  as 
we  did  in  the  past?  Of  course,  we  know  it  does  not 
fill,  and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  that,  also  a  remedy. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  read  the  ideas  of  others  in 
the  columns  of  the  good  old  American  Agriculturist 
on  the  subject  and  am  writing  this  to  get  up  a  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  hope  to  read  your  answers 
to  this  important  question  also. — D.  E.  G.,  New  York. 

AS  this  correspondent  has  stated,  there  was  a 
time  when  farmers  grew  most  of  their  own 
clover  seed.  Usually  when  we  stop  following 
a  general  practice,  there  is  a  good  reason.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  farmers  ceased  to  grow  clover 
seed  was  that  it  no  longer  paid.  Another  was  that 
it  was  a  very  effective  way  of  re-seeding  the  farm 
to  weeds. 

It  is  possible  that  conditions  have  changed  so 
that  both  of  these  objections  can  be  overcome.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  had  experience/ success¬ 
ful  or  otherwise,  in  growing  clover  seed,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  letters  from  you  which 
can  be  passed  on  in  the  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist. 


Eastman's  Chestnuts 

AM,  a  colored  man,  had  been  a  little  too  active 
in  his  neighbors’  hen  coops  with  the  result 
that  he  had  just  been  told  that  the  sheriff  was 
coming  after  him.  Sam  arrived  on  the  run  at 
the  ticket  window  of  the  local  railroad  station. 

“Say,  boss,”  he  asked,  “when  do  de  fastes* 
train  leave  dis  heah  town?” 

“Sorry,  Sam,  but  the  fastest  train  left  five 
minutes  ago.” 

“That’s  all  right,  toss.  “I’se  in  a  hurry.  JEST 
YOU  SELL  ME  A  TICKET  AN’  TELL  ME 
WHICH  TRACK  SHE  LEFT  ON !” 
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Splicing  Rope  By  Radio 

Hay  Rope  Busted?  Tune  in  on  WGY  on  May  24  at  7:45  P.  M. 


NE  of  the  uncertainties  of  haying  is 
the  possibility  of  the  hay  rope  break¬ 
ing.  On  a  busy  day,  with  hay  out 
and  the  possibility  of  a  storm  coming, 
the  breaking  of  a  rope  does  not  add  to  the 
peace  or  tranquillity  of  a  man’s  mind.  It  must 
be  repaired.  Some  one  must  do  the  job.  Why 
not  be  able  to  do  it  yourself  and  do  away  with 
that  constant  fear  of  delay  in  case  the  rope 
should  break?  The  general  belief  that  the  job 
is  difficult  and  can  be  done  only  by  a  so-called 
expert  is  ridiculous.  The  job  is  not  difficult, 
is  not  hard  to  learn  and  is  not  hard  to  do. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  splices,  the  short 
splice  and  the  long  splice.  The  short  splice, 
which  is,  when  completed,  twice  as 
large  as  the  original  rope,  is  objec-  1  1 
tionable  for  hay  ropes  which  must 
pass  through  pulleys.  It  is  a  strong 
splice,  though  bulky,  and  very  desir¬ 
able  for  towing  ropes  where  the  ex¬ 
tra  size  is  not  objectionable.  The 
long  splice  is,  when  completed,  but 
htly  larger  than  the  original 


By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS 

cedure  until  only  six  to  nine  inches  of  strand 
B  is  left  out.  (Fig.  2.) 

What  has  been  done  "So  far?  A  strand  (B) 
of  the  left  hand  rope  has  been  crossed  over 
and  wound  into  the  right  hand  rope.  See  Fig. 
2.  Room  for  strand  B  was  made  by  unwind¬ 
ing  strand  A. 

What  is  to  be  done?  We  now  wish  to  take 
a  strand  from  the  right  hand  rope  and  wind 
it  into  the  left  hand  rope. 

Unwind  each  of  the  two  pairs  of  strands 
left  at  the  center.  Be  sure  they  are  completely 
unwound.  It  will  be  noted  that  the'  two 


and  pulled  down  firmly  in  its  place.  Continue 
winding  C  until  only  six  to  nine  inches  of 
strand  C  is  left  out.  Fifj.  4. 

The  rope  will  now  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  4* 

\ 
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D  o  no  t 
work  with 
the  center 
strands  E 
and  F.  Sim¬ 
ply  tie  them 
at  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  an 
over  hand 
knot.  Then  tie  C  and  2),  then  A  and  B 
Fig.  5. 


Figure  5 — Tying  the  Strands 
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A  Chance  For  An  Interesting  Time 
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rope.  In  fact,  it  is  nowhere  one 
full  twisted  strand  larger.  It  is 
strong,  small,  easily  made  and  can 
be  used  without  the  purchase  of 
knot-passing  pulleys. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
starting  the  long  splice — Some  will 
unwind  the  three  strands  from  each 
rope  end,  interlock  them  and  thus 
start.  With  this  method,  there  are 
six  (6)  loose  ends  to  work  with.  For 
the  beginner,  because  there  is  less 
chance  of  becoming  confused,  it  is 
Suggested  that  but  two  loose  strands 


fit  a  time  be  worked  with. 

Unwind  one  strand  from  one  rope 
end  nine  or  ten  turns.  This  rule 
will  apply  to  any  three-strand  rope 
regardless  of  size.  Next  unwind 
one  strand  from  the  other  rope  end 
the  same  number  of  turns  (nine  or 
ten). 

It  is  suggested  that  the  x-opes  be 
laid  on  the  floor.  Slide  one  along 
the  other.  Stop  when  the  point  in 
each  rope,  where  the  single  strand 
which  was  unwound  enters  the  rope, 
is  opposite.  Lock  and  draw  the 
ends  of  the  rope  tightly  together. 

See  Fig.  1.  Be  sure  strands  (A  and 

B)  are  side  by  side.  Hold  the  ropes  so  that  the 

fends  will  not  separate.  Unwind  strand  A  from 

its  rope  one 
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ID  ROFESSOR  F.  G.  Behrends,  of  the  Rural  Engineering 
*  Department  of  the  State  College  of  Apriculture,  who  is 
also  the  Farm  Engineering  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
will  give  an  interesting  demonstration  over  Station  WGY  at 
Schenectady,  on  Monday  night,  May  24th,  on  “How  To  Splice 
A  Hay  Rope.”  We  hope  that  if  you  do  not  have  a  radio,  you 
will  make  arrangements  to  call  upon  your  neighbor  who  does 
have  one  on  Monday  evening,  May  24th,  to  learn  the  trick 
of  splicing  rope.  We  hope,  too,  that  every  Boy  Scout  and 
every  Lone  Scout  will  remember  the  date  and  listen  in  to  this 
interesting  demonstration  in  rope  splicing. 

Rope  is,  of  course,  almost  an  everyday  necessity  on  every 
farm.  In  haying  time  in  particular,  how  annoying  it  is  to  have 
the  work  of  the  whole  day  upset  by  the  breaking  of  the  hay 
rope.  But  it  need  not  be  upset  for  long,  providing  there  is 
somebody  on  the  job  who  knows  how  to  splice  rope.  It  is  not 
a  very  difficult  trick,  either.  All  it  requires  is  a  little  study 
and  a  little  practice,  and  it  is  fun  to  learn  to  do  it. 

We  are  reprinting  on  this  page  an  article  written  by  Prof. 
Behrends  which  was  published  in  American  Agriculturist 
some  two  years  ago  on  this  same  subject.  We  suggest  that 
you  study  this  article  very  carefully  before  the  broadcasting 
date  on  May  24th.  We  advise  too  that  you  write  to  the  Farm 
Engineering  Department  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca  and  ask  for  their  bulletin  on  rope 
splicing.  Then  take  two  pieces  of  three-strand  rope  of  any 
size,  so  long  as  both  are  of  the  same  size,  and  about  five  feet 
long,  and  following  the  suggestions  see  if  you  can  splice,  the 
rope.  If  you  can  get  a  little  practice  before  the  broadcasting 
demonstration,  it  will  help  you  to  understand  more  easily  the 
instructions  you  get  over  the  radio. 

On  the  night  when  the  demonstration  is  broadcast,  have 
your  two  pieces  of  rope  ready  and  have  these  pictures  of  splic¬ 
ing  on  this  page  in  American  Agriculturist  spread  out  also 
ready,  and  then  follow  the  directions  which  come  over  the 
radio.  They  will  be  very  simple  and  easy  to  understand,  and 
we  guarantee  you  will  have  a  lot  of  fun  learning  to  splice  a 
rope. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  write 
to  American  Agriculturist  afterwards  telling  us  just  where 
you  had  trouble  and  we  think  we  can  straighten  it  out  for  you. 
This  demonstration  by  radio  is  something  of  an  experiment. 
We  believe  it  is  possible  to  teach  interesting  stunts  of  this 
kind  by  radio  and  the  demonstration  on  May  24  at  7 :45  P.  M. 
is  to  see  if  such  instruction  can  be  made  practical. 

We  hope  you  will  cooperate  by  giving  it  a  try.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  do  it  yourself,  encourage  your  boy  or  boys  to 
make  arrangements  to  meet  at  the  radio  receiver  at  the  proper 
time  with  the  two  pieces  of  rope. — The  Editors. 


The  rope,  which  is  now  spliced,  is 
the  same  size  throughout.  Threfe 
knots  have  been  tied,  one  at  the  cen*- 
ter  of  the  splice  and  one  at  each  side. 
If  the  ends  were  now  cat  off,  the 
knots  would  untie  and  the  splice 
would  unravel.  The  next  job  then, 
is  to  secure  the  ends. 

To  begin  with,  some  of  the  ends 
are  too  long,  as  at  1  Fig.  5.  Cut  all 
strands  to  the  length  of  the  shortest, 
that  is  to  say,  six  to  nine  inches. 
Now  select  any  one  loose  end,  say  at 
4  Fig.  6.  Pass  this  strand  over  th* 


first  strand  of  the  long  rope  and  un¬ 
der  the  next  strand.  Unwind  the 
strand  before  pulling  it  down' into 
place.  One  tuck  has  now  been 
made.  Take  the  same  strand  and 
again  go  over  the  first  strand  of  the 
long  rope  and  under  the  second. 
Two  tucks  have  now  been  made. 
Tuck  it  once  more  and  cut  it  off 
leaving  from  one-half  to  one  inch. 
Now  tuck  each  of  the  remaining  five 
strands  in' a  similar  manner  see  Fig. 
7.  With  a  round  stick,  pound  down 
each  part  of  the  splice  and  roll  it  on 
the  floor  under  the  foot. 

The  question  of  splicing  a  four 
strand  rope  often  arises.  The  pro- 

Figure  7 — The  Spice  Completed 

cedure  is  just  the  same  as  described 
except  that  when  finished  there  will 
be  four  knots  instead  of  three.  The 
rope  where  spliced  will  be  but  little 
larger  than  the  original.  If  you  are 
interested  in  definite  instructions  for 
splicing  a  four  strand  rope  commun¬ 
icate  with  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  or  write  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Ithaca  for  bulletin 
No.  62  “Hitches,  Knots  and  Splices.” 


turn  and 
follow  it 
with  strand 
B.  Keep  B 
twisted  up 
tightly  and 
pulled  down 
firmly  into 

Continue  unwinding  strand  A  from 
the  right  hand  rope  and  winding  in  strand  B 
from  the  left  hand  rope.  Continue  fhis  pro- 


Figue  3 


its  place. 


strands  of  each  pair  lay  side  by  side.  Now 
place  one  of  the  center  strands  between  the 

other  pair. 
See  Fig.  3. 
Be  sure 
strand  C  is 
between  D 
and  F,  and 
F  between 
C  and  E. 

Unwind  strand  D  from  the  left  hand  rope 
and  follow  in  its  place  strand  C  from  the  right 
hand  rope.  Do  not  mistake  and  unwind  F  in¬ 
stead  of  D.  Keep  strand  C  twisted  up  tightly 


Figure 


Sayings  of  Dr.  John  W.  Holland 

Did  you  ever  reflect  that  the  people  who  feed 
the  world  have  also  freed  the  world. 


Whenever  Lincoln  laughed  his  load  lightened. 
Try  it! 

*  *  * 

A  sunrise  is  the  opening  prayer  of  the  day,' 
just  as  sunset  is  the  angelus. 


It  is  not  hard  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  while 
the  birds  and  children  are  singing. 
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CHICKS 


How  much  do  you  expect  to 
make  this  year  from  your  flock  ? 

Many  experienced  poultrymen  have  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  flock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature 
quickly  and  lay  heavy  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

FULL  COUNT,  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Send  today  for  my  new  book.  It  Is  free. 

BOX  29, 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE.  Our  chicks  come  up  to 
Ohio  State  University  for  purebred  stock.  Send  for  catalog 
and  pen  mating  stock.  Order  today  and  feel  safe. 


50 

$7.25 


THEY  COST  NO 

standards  set  by 
telling  about  our  pedigreed. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postpaid"  on:  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$3.75 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  & 

Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes  . . 

Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs, 

Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited  .... 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light)  not  accredited  .  3.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box 


100 

$13.00 


500 

$62.00 


1000 

$120.00 


White 

Jersey 

Mixed 


4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

66.50 

126.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

77.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

1,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


BEST 

PUREBRED 

STOCK 


OR-O-BRED”  BABY 


‘LIVE  AND  LAY” 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high^ 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12fi  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery. 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


r  genera- 
:ed  high  , 
■onas,  jS 
live 
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B  KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM  —  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

8  All  breeders  are  mated  to  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cockerels.  I  will  have  5,000  chicks  per 

week  after  March  1st.  Write  for  reduced  prices  for  May. 

■  Quality — Reliability — A  Square  Deal 

J.  T.  KIRKUP — Member  N.Y.S.  Coop.  Certification  Ass’n. — Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
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PRICES  FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED 


CHICKS.  We  are  able  to  promptly  fill  your  order  for  chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  purebred  flocks.  Our  chicks  are 
strong,  healthy  and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free-range  hens.  Place  your  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or 
get  our  free  Catalog.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Prepaid  Parcel  Past  for 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  ........ 

Black  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . .  . . 
White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpington 


50  100  500  1000 

$5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

6.00  11.00  50.00  100.00 

6.50  12.00  55.00  110.00 

7.00  13700  63.00  120.00 


Jersey  Black  Giants  25c  each.  Hamburgs  16c  each.  Assorted  Light  8c.  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  9c.  Assorted  Heavy  10c 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO.  Established  1906 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas.  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “There’s  a  Reason ". 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO . BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 

NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  In  northern  New  York.  Strong 
healthy  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Varieties.  Prices  on:  . .  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  . $0.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Anconas  .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . . 9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 18.50  35.00  140.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  . 6.50  11.00  52.50  105.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Rox 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  If  you  wish. 
Established  18S7  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202,  RANSOM  Vi  LLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  10.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  "  100. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  12.00  "  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  8.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J  N.  NACE, _ BOX  161, _ RICHFIELD,  PA.  I 


Sturdy  Chicks  j  ^  Cj  f  Quality 
Leading  /  £  /  Chicks 

Breeds  /  ^  /  Heavy 

Best  Blood  /  ^  *  /  Layers 

9!/2c  up  /  $>  ^'/  special 

-  /  #  /  Inducements 

Write  /  S'?/  for  early  orders 

Today  f / Catalogue  Free 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

boue  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Keduced  prices. 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ..$14.00  per  100 

Bocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  16.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  18.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs..  10.00  "  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Lise  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.-  Your 
inspection  Is  invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Custom 
hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY;  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


ley  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on:  .  25  50  100 

S.  C.-  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, .  .$3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,..  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 


Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 


free  on  request  Write  now. 


Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

PERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip  N.  Y. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin¬ 
eas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata¬ 
log.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Making  Broilers  Pay 


( Continued  from  page  3) 


As  I  said  earlier,  I  prefer  this  method 
of  fattening  broilers.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  attitude :  It  produced  a  milk- 
fed  broiler  of  superior  quality  which  brings 
a  better  price;  secondly,  the  gain  that  the 
birds  make  more  than  off  sets  the  actual 
cost  of  the  fattening  process.  Milk-fed 
chicken  is  recognized  as  the  best  on  any 
market,  it  brings  the  best  price,  and  there 
is  a  reason  behind  both  this  particular 
brand  of  chicken  and  the  price  when  one 
•analyzes  the  finished  market  product.  A 
grain  fattened  chicken  cooks  up  dry ;  a 
milk- fed  bird  comes  from  the  stove  juicy 
and  tender,  because  the  bird  gets  a  better 
finish  in  a  crate.  The  process  is  rapid  and 
the  whole  flesh  of  the  bird  becomes  per¬ 
meated  with  globules  of  fat  which  break 
down  under  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  this 
leaves  a  bird  tender  and  juicy.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  is  there  a  greater  change  in  the  leg 
of  the  bird.  With  practically  no  exercise 
on  the  floor  of  the  wire  coop,  the  muscles 
relax  and  soften.  In  fact,  so  noticeable 
is  the  difference  between  a  grain  and  milk 
fattened  bird  that  you. can  prove  the  sys¬ 
tem  yourself.  Fatten  a  bird  on  grain 
and  another  by  the  system  mentioned  above, 
and  note  the  different  quality  when  you 
cook  the  birds  and  eat  them  both  on  the 
same  table. 

The  second  reason  for  crate  fattening 
in  my  estimation  is  the  actual  gain  in 
weight  made  by  the  birds  themselves.  Some 
five  years  ago  when  I  began  to  think  of 
using  crates  and  milk-feeding  my  broilers, 
I  decided  to  try  the  thing  out  in  a  small 
way  just  to  see  what  w’ould  happen.  For 
the  purpose  I  created  up  a  dozen  White 
Leghorn  broilers  when  they  were  still 
pretty  small ;  in  all  the  dozen  weighed 
eight  and  a  half  pounds.  I  fattened  them 
in  a  coop  for  eight  days,  the  feed  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  parts  cornmeal,  twTo  parts  white 
middlings,  and  one  part  of  fine  ground 
oats.  The  ration  was  mixed  to  a  pan-cake 
batter  consistency  with  spur  milk  and  fed 
twice  a  day. 

Birds  Gain  in  Weight 

During  their  confinement  of  eight  days, 
they  consumed  thirty  cents  worth  of  feed, 
and  gained  two  pounds  while  they  were 
crated.  As  the  birds  were  starved  twenty- 
four  hours  before  they  were  crated,  and  a 
similar  length  of  time  before  they  were 
killed,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this 
two  pounds  was. actual  net  gain  in  weight 
due  to  the  process  of  fattening.  Likewise, 
since  these  birds  were  dressed  and  sold  at 
sixty  cents  a  pound,  there  two  pounds  were 
therefore,  worth  $1.20  to  me,  or  with 
thirty  cents  out  for  feed,  I  actually  got 
ninety  cents  more  for  the  birds  because 
I  fattened  them  before  I  killed  them. 

This  little  experiment  was  enough  to 
convince  me  of  two  things:  first,  that  I 
was  getting  an  excellent  market  bird,  and 
second,  that  the  actual  fattening  method 
was  a  paying  proposition  in  itself.  And 
this  is  where  market  conditions  fall  down 
in  the  poultry  plant.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  fatten  birds 
because  it  costs  too  much.  Live  weight 
or  dead  weight,  -old  birds  or  young  birds, 
you  will  find  that  it  pays  to  fatten  your 
chickens  before  you  sell  them. 

Pen  Fattening  Better  Than  None 

Just  because  I  have  spoken  so  favor¬ 
ably  about  the  crate  method  of  fattening, 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  is  iar  better 
to  house  up  your  birds  and  feed  them  on 
corn  than  it  is  to  turn  them  off  as  they 
are.  Or,  better  yet,  if  you  do  not  feel  you 
can  crate  fatten  your  birds,  pen  fatten 
them.  Rather  than  use  grain  alone,  use 
a  ration  such  as  that  I  have  mentioned 
already,  wetting  it  with  sour,  whole  or 
skim  milk,  or  buttermilk.  Mix  it  fairly 


sloppy  and  feed  it  to  the  birds  at  noon, 
using  a  trough  for  the  purpose.  At  night 
give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  cracked 
corn;  in  the  morning  give  them  just 
enough  corn  so  that  they  will  clean  it  up 
in  ter.  minutes,  and  act  as  if  they  really 
wanted  more.  It  will  pay  to  keep  them 
hungry  all  morning  because  they  will  pitch 
into  the  mash  better  at  noon.  They  should 
have  all  of  this  they  will  eat  at  noon, 
but  if  there  is  any  left  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  take  it  away.  Nothing  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  effect  of  any  fattening  method 
quicker  than  that  of  leaving  food  around 
for  birds  to  constantly  nibble  at ;  when 
they  eat  they  should  gorge,  and  then  stop 
to  get  up  an  appetite  for  the  next  feed. 

There  are  a  few  minor  points  involved 
in  any  fattening.  You  will  find  that  it  is 
better  to  starve  your  birds  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  you  feed  them ;  it  will 
start  them  off  in  a  hungry  condition  and 
help  them  to  keep  going  over  a  longer 
period.  Sometimes  you  may  find  that  a 
crate  or  a  pen  loses  its  appetite  at  the  end 
of  five  or  six  days;  simply  omit  a  feeding, 
and  they  will  come  right  back.  Ordinarily 
there  is  little  trouble  in  keeping  birds  go¬ 
ing  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  but  if  they 
tend  to  lose  their  appetites  at  ten  days, 
then  dispose  of  them. 


Farmingdale  Students  Conduct 
Egg  Laying  Contest 

npHE  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri- 
culture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  has 
completed  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  student  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

Students  selected  and  bought  birds 
from  a  neighboring  commercial  flock. 
They  bought  the  feed,  cared  for  the  hens 
and  marketed  the  eggs.  Pen  No.  2 
owned  by  students  Paul  Ostheimer,  and 
Roy  Gilliam  won  the  contest.  The  pen 
averaged  67l/>  eggs  per  hen  for  15 
weeks  or  64.2%  production.  After  sell¬ 
ing  the  hens  for  $1.50  each  (they  cost 
$2.00)  and  paying  all  costs  the  two  stu¬ 
dents  had  a  balance  of  $105.00  to  divide 
between  themselves.  The  second  pen 
owned  by  Charles  Hubert  of  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  and  John  McCarten  of  Manhattan 
did  almost  as  well,  with  a  production 
only  of  83  eggs  less  than  the  winning 
pen. 

Silver  loving  cups  were  awarded  the 
winners  by  C.  E.  Lee,  Head  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  Poultry  Department,  while  E.  B; 
Banner,  instructor  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  presented  another  cup  to  Hubert 
and  McCarten. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou?e;&m 

$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Prom  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown.  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  delivery  June  8  and  after.  $11.50  per  100. 
$52.50  per  500.  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  now  for  the  best  in  chicks  and  layers; 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A,  P1TTST0WN,  N.  J; 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

After  May  10th,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  11c.  Sheppard’s  Anconas  12c.  Barrea 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  13c.  Assorted  chicks  9c. 
No  money  down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 


Phiichs  S.  C.  W.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks  and  Mixed  9c 
VlHvtLo  up.  Postpaid  100%  guaranteed.  Bank 
reference.  $1.  per  hundred  books  order. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McAlistervllle,  Pa: 


Many  make  $10  daily  net  witti 
l«£«W8»  my  trapnested  Hoganized  birds, 
can  y011,  Fl01^3  300  to  500 

()0  jt.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now. 


.  -  -  -  -  do  it.  Order  eggs  and  chicks  now, 

r  BREDyferBEAyTY  catalog  Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry 
CUTIUTV  Farm  Box  1030,  Bristol,  Vt 


Additional  Baby  Chick  ads  cn  page  8: 
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IN  MILK  *  ♦ 

T^ILTER  the  milk  into  youi  ~ 
milk  pail.  Filter  the  milk 
whenever  you  transfer  it.  Strain 
it  into  your  milk  cans. 

Dirt  is  your  worst  enemy — for 
dirty  milk  brings  lower  prices.  Use 
Johnson  86  Johnson  Filter  Cloth  to 
filter  your  milk.  Use  Johnson  8s 
Johnson  Cotton  Discs  in  your  milk 
strainer.  Produce  clean  milk. 

Thousands  of  dairy  farmers  are 
combating  dirt  with  these  two  J  &  J 
products.  They  report  them  easy 
and  economical  to  use — profitable 
in  results.  Get  them  from  your 
dealer.  Or,  write  Johnson  8e  John¬ 
son,  Dept.  A-S22,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  for  FREE  SAMPLES  AND 
BOOKLET. 


FILTER  CLOTH  COTTON  DISCS 


A  MILKER  ON  WHEELS 

Milks  your  herd 
three  times  as  fast 


One  hour  after  you  unbox  your  Moto- 
Milker  you  can  begin  to  milk  your  cowa¬ 
ns  installation  necessary.  It  runs  on  light¬ 
ing  current. 

In  the  time  it  takes  you  to  milk  four  cows 
by  hand,  a  Moto-Milker  will  milk  twelve 
— and  get  more  milk  and  cleaner  -milk  in 
the  bargain. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd,  or  no  electricity, 
there’s  the  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book  of  facts. 
No  cow  owner  can  afford  not  to  read  it. 


THE  SHARPLES  CO.  Inc., 

Dept.  M-85D 

Finance  Bldg.  -  Phila.,  Pa. 


Only  th-e  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  Separator 
Skims  clean  at  any  speed. 


The  Dairy  Situation 

Present  Conditions  Do  Not  Warrant  Expansion 
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When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


"THE  following  summary  of  the  pro- 

duction  and  price  situation  of  dairy 
products  is  taken  from  the  periodical  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  U.  S.  department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  called  “The  Agricultural  Situa¬ 
tion.” 

“April  passes  with  all  of  the  major 
manufactured  products  still  maintaining 
the  good  sized  lead  over  1925  production 
which  has  featured  previous  months  this 
year,  the  increase  being  apparently 
about  10  per  cent.  In  view  of  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  belrnv,  this  change  is 
somewhat  significant,  for  while  these 
conditions  can  hardly  be  held  as  neces¬ 
sarily  exerting  a  depressing  influence, 
they  are  not  such  as  to  lend  a  great  deal 
of  stimulus  to  production. 

Butter  Price  Trend  Downward 

First  of  all,  the  dairy  price  situation  is 
less  favorable  than  last  year.  Butter 
prices  early  in  the  month  were  tem¬ 
porarily  steadied,  but  on  the  whole  they 
have  followed  a  decided  downward 
trend  since  the  first  of  March.  Not 
since  October  has  a  price  prevailed  as 
low  as  that  reached  the  middle  of  April, 
the  wholesale  price  at  New  York  touch¬ 
ing  38c  at  that  time.  Cheese  prices  are 
also  lower.  Milk  prices,  both  in  con- 
densery  and  in  city -milk  producing  dis¬ 
tricts,  have  not  shared  equally  in  this 
downward  trend,  although  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  producers  prices  have  been  low¬ 
ered. 

In  addition  to  price  changes,  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position  of  dairy  markets  is  an¬ 
other  factor  which,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
current  production,  is  being  watched 
closely  by  dairy  interests,  particularly 
that  group  which  assumes  the  risk  of 
storing.  Despite  a  fairly  good  sized  out- 
of -storage  movement  in  March,  there 
still  remained  in  cold  storage  warehouses 
on  April  1  some  17,000,000  pounds  of 
butter,  a  surplus  of  7,000,000  pounds 
over  April  1,  1925.  Likewise,  cheese  in 
storage  is  also  greater  in  amount  than 
a  year  ago.  Even  condensed  milk  stocks 
did  not  show  the  reduction  during 
March  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
study  of  several  years  past. 

Dairy  Exports  Small 

As  a  final  feature  of  the  situation, 
dairy  exports  have  assumed  a  place  of 
relative  unimportance.  Butter  exports 
have  amounted  to  only  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  each  of  the  months  this 
year,  and  cheese  exports  are  even  less. 
Canned  milk  constitutes  the  bulk  of  for¬ 
eign  trade,  but  this  business  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  regular  outlets.  A 
light  export  movement  is,  of  course,  off¬ 
set  by  a  negligible  import  movement, 
except  on  cheese,  which,  however,  is  of 
foreign  types. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  dairy  situation  is  not 
yielding  fully  to  influences  which  may 
be  considered  somewhat  unfavorable, 
the  approach  of  the  new  season  finds 
conditions  which  might  be  better.  All 
of  which  means,  probably,  thac  dairy 
trends  may  be  more  than  usually  de¬ 
pendent  upon  what  happens  in  other 
lines  of  business.  It  may  be  said  also, 
however,  that  despite  a  situation  which 
is  a  bit  unusual,  there  still  continues  the 
feeling  of  optimisim  which  has  been  a 
feature  throughout  all  of  1926.” — L.  W. 
Davis. 


and  making  progress  on  several  pro¬ 
grams  of  work  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Guernsey  cow  and  her  products  in 
New  York  State.  Discussion  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  holding  a  state  sale  resolved 
itself  into  a  motion  to  hold  such  a  sale, 
the  date,  place,  and  committee  to  be  left 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  present  officers  were  reelected  for 
the  coming  year,  and  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  filled  by  the 
election  of  T.  H.  Munro,  Camillus,  C. 
F.  Mignin,  Castile,  and  L.  S.  Riford, 
Cayuga,  to  that  body. 

Following  a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Ten  Eyck,  short  talks  were  given  by 
Robert  Scoville,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Berne  A. 
Pyrke,  Commissioner,  N  .Y.  State  Dept, 
of -Farms  and  Markets,  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing,  Cornell  University,  L.  R.  Louns- 
bury,  editor  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders 
Journal,  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage,  Cornell 
University.  H.  A.  Strohmeyer  Sr.  gave 
the  breeders  an  account  of  his  trip  to 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  illustrating  his 
talk  with  colored  slides. 

Each  year  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Association  to  award  suitable  prizes  to 
the  owner  of  the  Guernsey  cow  in  New 
York  State  that  exceeds  her  class  re¬ 
quirements  by  the  largest  percentage. 
This  year  silver  plates,  suitably  inscrib¬ 
ed,  were  awarded  to  the  following: 
Class  A,  Ward  Acres  Farm,  New 
Rochelle;  Class  B.  Dellwood  Farm,  Mt. 
Kisco;  Class  C,  W.  R.  Coe,  Oyster  Bay; 
Class  D,  H.  A.  Sherman,  Auburn;  Class 
E,  Fairydale  Farm,  Pawling;  Class  F, 
C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  Loudonville;  Class  G, 
considered  the  grand  championship 
award,  to  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell 
Junction. 


Chemung-  Valley  Holstein  Sale 
May  19 

'"THE  Chemung  Valley  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  having  its  annual  sale  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  on  Wednesday,  May  19. 
Fifty  head  of  tuberculin  tested  purebred 
Holstein  cattle  will  be  offered  for  sale. 
R.  Austin  Backus  of  Mexico  is  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  Colonel  Baxter  of  Elmira  is  the 
auctioneer. 

The  sale  last  year  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one  and  equally  good  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  this  year. 


League  Will  Buy  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness 

TP  to  May  31  the  Dairymen’s  League 
will  buy  at  99  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
accrued  interest  to  May  1st  all  series  A 
certificates  whose  numbers  end  with  num¬ 
bers  S,  6,  7,  and  9. 

Series  B  certificates,  whose  numbers  end 
with  3  will  be  purchased  at  95  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  accrued  interest  to  May  1st. 
All  certificates  presented  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  sale  must  be  indorsed  with  the 
name  of  the  owner. 


State  Guernsey  Breeders  Meet 
In  Albany 

'THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
A  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Albany  recently. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Gage  E.  Tarbell,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Following  the  roll  call  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  business  manager  and  the 
treasurer  were  read,  showing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  in  good  financial  condition, 


Shorthorn  Cow  Makes  New 
Milk  Record 

A  NEW  American  milk  and  butter  fat 
record  for  a  Shorthorn  cow  was  estab¬ 
lished  when  official  testers  checked  in 
20,017.1  pounds  of  milk  and  893.8  pounds 
of  butter  fat  for  Ruth  B,  a  roan  pure-bred 
milking  Shorthorn,  owned  by  Marquart 
Brothers,  of  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 

The  Rock  County  dual  purpose  animal 
is  the  first  1,000-pound  Shorthorn  in 
America. 

Starting  on  the  record  run  April  28, 
1925,  Ruth  B  is  the  winner  of  the  national 
prize  offered  for  the  first  Shorthorn  to 
reach  the  20,000-pound  milk  mark  in  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

This  record  excells  the  production  figure 
made  by  the  famous  Dairymaid,  owned  by 
H.  E.  Tener,  of  Washingtonville,  N.  Y., 
credited  with  19,310  pounds  of  milk  Jtnd 
the  butterfat  record  of  a  Canadian  Short¬ 
horn  with  a  record  of  711  pounds  of  fat. 


W  New 

Method 

At  lastl  Something 
iVl  The  Surge  Milk; 

.  Rotter  Milkmg. 
Cleans  MilW  Less 
Work  l  Mail  coupon 
NOW  for  FREE  Book 

Xg  about  this  won- 

derful  milker. 

Only  4  of  These 
to  Wash 

Think  of  that!  Only  4 
simple  rubbers  like  this 
one  shown  here.  1  ne 
S*ee  is  as  easy  to 

wash  asyour  milkpmls. 

Simple!  Easy!  Greati 

No  Long  Tubes 

mmwws‘ 


Mail  coupon  NOW 
for  great  Suige 
FREE  Book, 


4  feet 

or 

4  inches 


This  makes  a  big 
difference!  See  il¬ 
lustration.  With 
The  Surge  the  milk 
travels  ONLY  4 
inches  from  Teat 
to  Pail — a  short 
CLEAN  route. 

With  other  milkers 

it  travels  through  linmin  lUlillil 

4  feet  of  curling  111  \1  |  j|S  £ 

tubes  and  twisted  inlmliL-  llllltlil  yf 

claws— where  bac¬ 
teria  lodge  and  con-  IUM  ill  ^  t 
taminate  the  milk. 

There  are  NO  Long 
Tubes  or  Claws 
with  The  Surge. 

That’s  why  Surge 
Owners  find  it  SO 
EASY  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk 
and  enjoy  premium 
prices  EVERY 
DAY. 


Without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your 
part  we  will  gladly  demonstrate  in  your 
barn  what  The  Surge  will  do  with  your 
COW8.  Just  mail  this  coupon.  Do  this  NOW! 


PineTreeMilkingMachineCo. 

523  Willow  St.,  Dept.  30-65,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Free  Surge  Catalog  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on 
the  SURGE  Milker. 

(Plea3e  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked . . . . 

Do  you  have  Electricity? _ 


Name.... 

Address. 


R.F.D. _ _ 
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MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisSed  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3 4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utica,  N.  V. 


McIntosh 

.The  world’s  finest  and  most  profitable 
apple.  Splendid  5-7  ft.  trees. 

$55.00  PER  100 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Other  leading  varieties  of 

FRUITS,  SHRUBS,  VINES, 

and  PERENNIALS 

GEO.  AIKEN 

PUTNEY  -  -  VERMONT 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


IDEAL  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 

Established  189S 
Licensed  &  Bonded 

Announce  the  removal  to  larger  o.uarters  at 

344  GREENWICH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
We  are  now  even  better  equipped  than  ever  before,  to 
render: 

1.  PROMPT  RETURNS  Ref.:  American  Agricul- 

2.  HONEST  PRICES  turist;  Franklin  Nat. 

3.  “IDEAL”  SERVICE  Bank;  Your  Bank. 

Try  us  once — and  you  will  ship  to  us  always 
Write  for  shipping  tags  today. 


Eggs. 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dim  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I rrpC  Hennery  White  or  Brown.  May  we  send  you 
CAxLlO  shipping  tags  and  pamphlet  showing  how  to 
net  most  for  your  goods? 

References:  Bank  of  America,  at  265  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

U.  L.  MELONEY,  Inc.,  172  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  ContfHloi*. 

or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mai^ 

Th#  Newton  Remedy  ©•» 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Complete  Going  Farm 

100  Acres — Only  $1000  Needed 

Farmers  making  money  all  around,  lake  &  hustling  village 
near,  75  acres  easily  worked  fields,  splendid  6-room  house, 
about  90  fruit  trees,  spring  water  for  stock,  wire  fences, 
good  barn,  stable,  corn,  hog  &  hen  houses.  Owner  un¬ 
able  handle,  only  $3500  &  horses,  5  cows,  heifers,  poul¬ 
try,  pigs,  auto,  furniture,  crops,  machinery,  vehicles 
thrown  in.  Only  $1000  needed.  Details  pg.  25  big 
Ulus.  Spring  Catalog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY.  255-R, 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


THE  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 


are  worked  into  to  some  extent,  we  will 
doubtless  begin  to  see  a  price  reaction. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  EGGS 

NEARBY  May  11 


Class 

1 
2 

2  A 
2  B 
2  C 


00 

WHITE 

May  11 

May  4 

1925 

C 

Q> 

|S 

Z)  ox 

(O 

L. 

tj  <d 

£  T3 

1  Pool 
op. 

Selected  Extras 
Av’ge  Extras  .. 
Extra  Firsts  .... 

....37-38 

. 36- 

. 34-35 

. 32-33 

37-38 

36- 

34-35 

32-33 

38-39 

36-37 

35- 

33-34 

<1)  O 

O  O 

. 30-34 

30-34 

31-34 

Q_J 

Wtt. 

zo 

Pullets  . 

. 30-30/2 

30-30/a 

— 

$2.75 

$2.80 

1.90 

$2.70 

1.90 

BROWNS 

Fancy  ' . 

. 35-37 

35-37 

35-37 

3  A 

3  B 

3  C 

4 


Fluid  Cream 

Fluid  Cream  _ 1.68 

Ice  Cream  .  1.93 

Soft  Cheese  .....  1.88 
Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1-80 

Evap.  and 

cond.  milk .  1.85  1.85 

Milk  Powder  ....  1-85  1-85 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1-75 
Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 


York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  p^ice  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

April  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen's  League  announces  the 
following  prices  for  3%  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  April: 

Gross  pool  . . . . . $2.18 

Expenses  . 0°5 

Net  pool  price .  2.115 

Certificates  .  •' '0 

Cash  price  to  farmers  .  2.015 

The  cash  price  to  farmers  in  1925 

was  . $2,035 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  farmers  for 

3%  milk  for  April  is  . $2,345 

The  price  for  April  1925  was  . $2,375 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia'for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  TAKES  A  SPURT 


May  4 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  May  11 

H  igher 

than  extra  ..411/2-42 
Extra  (92  sc)  40%-41  -39 /z 

84-91  score  ..37  -AO/z  35/z-39 
Lower  G’d’s  36  -36/z  34/2-35 


May  11 
1925 


40  -40 1/2  44  -441/2 
-43/2 
40/2-43 
38/2-40 


STATE 

FLATS  May  11 

Fresh  fancy  . 20-20'/2 

Fresh  av’ge  .  -19 

Held  fancy  . 26-28 

Held  av’ge  . 25-26 


May  11 
May  4  1925 
32-37  28-30 
34-38  28-30 


45-55 

35-45 


40-50 

35-50 


Exceptionally  strong  demand,  renew¬ 
ed  confidence  on  the  part  of  buyers  and 
bullish  advices  from  the  West,  were 
responsible  for  a  spurt  in  the  butter 
market  during  the  week  ending  May 
8th  that  brought  creamery  extras  (92 
score  butter)  up  to  41c.  Buying  was  so 
active  that  not  only  were  current  re¬ 
ceipts  absorbed  but  storage  stocks  were 
reduced  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  and  street  stocks  were  reduced 
over  5,000  tubs.  Buying  was  brisk  and 
the  trade  took  on  considerable  stock  be¬ 
yond  their  immediate  trade  needs.  There 
has  been  considerable  buying  of  light 
colored  butter  to  be  put  in  storage  for 
a  short  period  against  the  time  when 
heavy  colored  grassy  butter  becomes 
more  common.  This  spurt  however, 
had  its  reaction  with  a  quieter  market 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  1 5th.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
However,  the  condition  was  no  more 
than  easy  for  advices  indicated  no  im¬ 
mediate  increase  in  supplies  of  fancy 
qualities.  If  these  advices  materialize 
values  are  quite  sure  to  be  fully  sus¬ 
tained. 

CHEESE  SLIGHTLY  FIRMER 


There  has  been  absolutely  no  change 
in  the  egg  market  since  our  last  report. 
Supplies  of  nearbys  are  quite  free.  How¬ 
ever,  receipts  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
still  relative  light  and  this  situation  is 
saving  the  nearby  producer.  There  is 
considerable  complaint  about  the  quality 
of  many  of  the  arrivals  from  nearby 
points.  Many  of  those  marks  which 
have  formerly  been  going  into  the  top 
grades,  are  beginning  to  drop  back. 
There  is  considerable  pressure  on  the 
lower  grades  and  these  are  occasionally 
suffering  price  reductions. 

LIVE  POULTRY  EASIER 

FOWLS 

May  11 

Colored  . 30'31 

Leghorns  . . 30-34 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 40-50 

Leghorns  . ...30-40 

The  live  poultry  market  has  turned 
slightly  easier  although  light  weight  ex¬ 
press  fowls  of  good  quality  have  been 
generally  selling  a  cent  over  freight 
prices  and  meeting  good  outlet  _  An  in¬ 
vestigation  is  being  conducted  into  the 
live  poultry  business  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  it  has  shaken  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  western  shippers.  Prices  have 
been  holding  up  relatively  high  during 
the  last  few  weeks  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  freight  shippers  have  held  off  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  Infinitely  better  market  for 
the  nearby  producer.  Light  fowls  are 
still  getting  the  cream  of  the  trade.  The 
market  has  been  and  is  so  dull  on  heavy 
fowls  that  prices  have  been  slashed  right 
and  left  in  order  to  force  an  outlet  and 
relieve  accumulations. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

FUTURES 

( At  Chicago) 


Last 


May  11 

May  4 

Year 

...1.63%. 

1.58/4 

1.62/2 

.71 

1.15/4 

.40/4 

•45/a 

...1.93% 

I.88/4 

2.02/2 

...  .87/2 

.88/2 

1-36/2 

...  .52 

.52/2 

.55 

May  9 

May  8 

May  1 

1925 

.  .38.40 

30.50 

37.00 

.  .31.15 

31.00 

30.00 

.  .32.90 

32.00 

31.50 

..29.65 

30.00 

30.50 

.  .35.90 

34.00 

36.00 

.  .33.15 

32.50 

36.50 

.  .36.90 

35.00 

44.00 

.  .30.40 

29.75 

42.00 

29.75 

42.00 

— 

31.00 

45.00 

.  .38.40 

37.25 

47.25 

. .37.40 

36.00 

41.50 

..39.40 

38.00 

44.00 

.  .41.40 

39.50 

46.00 

.  .53.90 

52.00 

42.00 

May  11 
May  4  1925 

-20  20-20/a 

18/2-19  19-19/2 

26  -28  26-26/2 
25  -26  25-25/2 


Fresh  cheese  has  improved  in  price 
since  our  last  report,  the  advance  being 
only  fractional.  However,  the  sentiment 
in  the  market  is  considerably  better. 
More  interest  is  shown  in  fresh  cheese 
in  the  producing  sections  and  advices 
state  that  production  is  not  holding  up 
to  the  point  that  was  anticipated  either 
in  Wisconsin  or  upper  New  York  State. 
With  the  increasing  firmness  of  these 
advices  the  trade  has  tightened  up  and 
asking  prices  are  considerably  firmer. 
It  Ipoks  as  though  we  may  see  further 
price  advances.  The  backward  season 
and  the  increased  call  for  market  milk 
in  New  York  State,  has  had  a  very  de¬ 
cided  influence.  Cold  storage  holdings 
are  still  heavy  and  just  as  soon  as  these 


Corn  ,r7 . 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

Oats  No.  2  . 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

Stand’d  Mids.  ... 

Soft  W.  Mids  - 

Flour  Mids  ...... 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  .... 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

45%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Oil  Meal  . 

The  above  feed  quotations  are  supplied  by  the 
New  York  State  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

OLD  POTATOES  LOWER 

Old  potatoes  have  suffered  quite  a 
break  since  our  last  report  due  primar¬ 
ily  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  low  grade  goods  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  These  poor  qualities  have  weak¬ 
ened  the  entire  market  with  the  results 
that  values  cover  a  wide  range.  The 
old  potato  market  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  is  rapidly  closing  out,  new. pota¬ 
toes  supplying  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  trade.  Prices  have  moderated 
slightly  on  these  southern  arrivals,  most 
of  the  trade  being  at  $9  to  $10,  although 
a  few  small  lots  have  been  reported  at 
slightly  higher  figures. 

BEANS 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
bean  market  since  our  last  report  so 
far  as  prices  are  concerned.  There  is 
a  change  of  sentiment  however,  in  red 
kidneys.  Unless  something  radically 
happens  it  may  be  that  we  may  see  a 
slight  improvement  in  prices.  Red  kid¬ 
neys  still  range  from  $8  to  $8.75.  White 
kidneys  $6  to  $6.75,  peas  $4.50  to  $5, 
marrows  $6.50  to  $7.50. 


BABY  CHICKS 


PRICES 

REDUCED 

ON 

EAGLE  NEST 
BABY  CHICKS 

(Effective  May  24th) 

Lower  prices  for  the  same  high 
quality  Eagle  Nest  Baby  Chicks  will 
go  into  effect  May  24th. 

Write  for  Prices 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 
Dept.  22,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


- - SINGLE  COMB” - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Owl/U  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  ...  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  Per  100- — Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  . $11700  $10.00  $9.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks 
R.  X.  Reds  . . 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  ..  30.00  25.00  23.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct  (4c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Wo  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


11.00  10.00  9.00 

14.00  13.00’  12.00  11.00 

15.00  14.00  13.00  12.00 


$12  to  $20  per  100 — Bax-red  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Redsr 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas— 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing — free 
range  stock — under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteea 

ULSTER  POUtTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICK* 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  BarroD  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 

I _ heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS, 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteea 
C.  M.  L0NGENECKEB,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  SctioT06 

June  and  July — One  Mating  Only — The  Best 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Broiler  Ch’ks  Asst  H.B.  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst  L.B.  5.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid^  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R1,  Box  8, 
Richfield,  Penna, 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100 

50 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

.$11.00 

$6.00 

$3.25 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  .... 

6.00 

3.25 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  .  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  . . . . 

7.00 

3.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

.  .  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 

.  .  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandote3  . 

,  .  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

.  .  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

All  absolutely  first  class 

stock  from 

culled 

flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  ,  by  the  best  system 
of  Incubation  from  high- 
class  bred-to-lay  stock 

White,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns,  Anconas  14c  each;  Bar¬ 
red,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  16e  each; 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  17c  each;  Heavy 
Broilers  12c  each;  Light  Broilers  10c  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA.  N.  Y. 


June,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

S.  G.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000.  , 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7o 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata* 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pai 

ARISTOPRAT  OUAUTY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 

1  Wivri  1  D0W  booked  for  June  shipments.  The 
Ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred-and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$  8.00  Per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  10.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  . .  12.00  "  100 

Parks  Bocks  and  Owens  Beds  .  11.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery^— Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


(9)  54"/ 


American  Agriculturist,  May  22,  1926 

Among  the  Farmers 


Brentwood  Holstein 

hundred  and  seventeen  head  of 
^  Holsteins  went  under  the  hammer  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Brentwood  National  Sale 
held  May  6-7  at  Brentwood  Farms,  Ald¬ 
ington,  Pa.  The  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$52,085,  making  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $445  per  head.  This  average  was 
looked  upon  very  favorably  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  consisted  of  young  stock  and  also  that 
there  were  no  five-figure  priced  animals 
in  the  sale.  The  attendance  was  considered 
very  good.  The  offerings  of  the  sale  were 
taken  by  37  buyers  from  11  states  and  two 
foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
sale  was  the  purchase  otthe  bull,  Matador 
Segis  Walker  14th,  by  B.  W.  Spencer  of 
Quinnesec,  Mich,  at  $1500.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  quite  a  bargain  Matador  Segis 
Walker  14th  was  consigned  by  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Stock  Farm.  He  is  a  two-year  old 
out  of  a  34,000  pound  dam.  He  won  the 
grand  championship  prize  at  the  Brent¬ 
wood  Show  which  was  held  on  May  5,  the 
day  previous  to  the  sale. 

Pennsylvania  Cow  Tops  Sale 

The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  realized 
on  a  three-year  old  heifer,  Bell  Farm 
Matron,  consigned  by  Bell  Farm  of  Corao- 
polis,  Pa.  She  was  purchased  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Creamery  Farms  of  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  for  $2500.  She  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  Show.  The  Detroit  Creamery 
Company  was  the  consignor  of  the  second 
highest  priced  animal,  Cascade  Pietertje, 
an  eight-year  old  cow.  She  went  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Schoof  of  Washington,  Mich.,  at 
$1800.  Berks  Spring  Farm  Alcartra  with 
a  record  of  over  1100  pounds  butter  and 
two  years  of  age  and  consigned  by  Berks 
Farm  of  Sinking  Springs,  Pa.,  went  to 
the  Detroit  Creamery  Farms  for  $1600. 

The  demand  was  for  type  plus  produc¬ 
tion.  Animals  showing  breeding  without 
type  went  pegging.  At  the  close  of  the 
sale  W.  G.  Davidson,  manager  of  the 
Brentwood  Farms,  announced  that  the 
Sixth  Annual  Brentwood  Sale  will  be  held 
next  May. 


Health  Commissioner  Confers 


Sale  Averages  $445 

Dr.  Harris  also  announced  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  minimum  fat  standard  of 
3%  and  favors  a  return  to  a,  fat  minimum 
of  3-5%  which  obtained  prior  to  1909, 
and  that  he  intends  to  call  upon  Mr.  Jar- 
dine,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
assign  federal  inspectors  to  examine  the 
city's  milk  supply  and  otherwise  aid  him 
rin  getting  a  better  milk  supply  for  the 
city. 

..  The  trial  of  Thomas  Clougher,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  former  Commissioner  has 
been  set  for  June  x.  Samuel  Doner  whose 
permit  to  sell  milk  and  cream  was  revoked 
is  starting  action  to  force  the  Department 
to  restore  it.  He  charges  that  he  has 
been  discriminated  against. 


Offers  Opportunity  For  Boys 
And  G-irls  In  Calf  Clubs 

N  a  letter  to  boys  and  girls  who  are 
members  or  are  interested  in  a  calf  club, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  owner  of 
Fishkill  Farms  a.c  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  calf  club 
work  for  several  years  and  I  have  observed  that 
one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  many  boys  and  girls 
who  desire  to  join  a  club,  is  that  of  obtaining 
the  proper  kind  of  stock  at  the  right  price  with 
reasonable  terms.  The  immediate  outlay  of  so 
large  a  sum  of  money  is  a  rather  serious  draw¬ 
back. 

“In  order  to  help  boys  and  girls  in  their  calf 
club  ambitions  and  activities,  FISHKILL 
FARMS  announce  a  special  offer  to  club  mem¬ 
bers.  As  you  doubtless  know,  FISHKILL 
FARMS  has  one  of  the  outstanding  pure  bred 
Holstein  herds  in  the  East.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
kind  of  stock  you  want  for  your  club  work.  In 
our  herd  there  are  eight  heifers  ranging  in  age 
from  three  to  six  months.  We  are  offering  all 
of  these  heifers  to  calf  club  boys  and  girls  at 
$100  each,  f.  o.  b.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  To  make  the  purchase  as  easy  as  possi¬ 
ble,  an  initial  payment  of  only  $10  is  required 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  balance  will  be 
payable  in  10  monthly  installments  of  $9  each, 
with  no  interest  charges.  Naturally ,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  give  a  promissory  note  en¬ 
dorsed  by  your  parent  or  some  responsible  per¬ 
son,  to  cover  your  obligation.  The  title  to  the 
heifer  will  rest  with  FISHKILL  FARMS  until 
the  final  payment  is  made,  at  which  time  full 
ownership  with  transfer  and  registry  papers  (at 
no  cost  to  you)  will  be  assigned  to  the  pur- 
cli3scr> 

“FISHKILL  FARMS’  Holsteins  have  passed 
two  tuberculin  tests  and  are  now  eligible  to  be 
accredited.  Our  herd  is  clean.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  pedigrees 
of  these  animals  so  you  can  see  the  breeding  back 
of  them.” 


With  Dairymen 

|"\R.  HARRIS,  Commissioner  of  Health 
^  in  New  York  City  recently  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  representatives  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dairymen  who  send  milk  to 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Harris  contends 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  city  Should 
ever  go  outside  the  New  York  milk  shed 
for  its  milk.  He  announced  that  he  would 
appoint  a  committee  of  5  who  would  be 
representative  of  the  dairy  industry  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  of  insuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  during  the  winter  season. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  each.  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50 
pure  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  to 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  ean  not  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

FFFniNr  Plf’C  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
LLU1UU  I  IVIO  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
cither  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
Tour  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 
return  at  my  expense. 

A  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St„  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Any. boy  or  girl  who  is  interested  in  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  offer,  may  obtain  additional 
information  by  calling  upon  your  local 
county  agricultural  agent  or  county  club 
leader  or  by  writing  Mr.  Morgenthau  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  farm. 


WGY  Agricultural  Program 
May  24 

7:15  P.  M. — Weekly  crop  review,  Dr. 
R.  L.  Gilley,  bureau  of  statistics, 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

7:25  P.  M. — Address — “Safeguarding  the 
Food  in  the  Home,”  W.  B.  White, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry, 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
New  York  State. 

7 :35  P.  M. — Progress  talk,  “Household 
Motors,”  Lee  C.  Prickett,  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  Department,  General  Electric  Co. 

7:45  P.  M. — Address — “How  to  Splice  a 
Hay  Rope,”  Prof.  F.  G.  Behrends, 
Extension  Dept,  of  Rural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Cornell  University. 

7:55  P.  M. — News  Items,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


Farmer’s  Meeting’s 

May  20. — Greene  County  Horticultural 
Society.  A  Social  and  Educational 
meetings  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Felt,  State  Entomologist  will  speak. 

May  20-21. — The  Directors  of  Agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  states  will  meet  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College- 

June  16. — Saratoga  County  Annual  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  auto  tour. 

June  16. — Field  Day  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture.  There  will 
be  judging  contests,  exhibits  and 
demonstrations. 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


||  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y„  SALE  OF  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  JUNE  3  !j 

30  Females,  fresh,  bred  and  open,  8  bulls.  Consigned  by  18  well  known  herds. 

The  get  of  Bradford  County,  Pa.  breeding  dominate.  Young  bulls  selected 
from  the  best  heavy  milking  cows. — Where  N.  Y.  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  meet.  Famous  hotel  for  car  drivers. 

Catalogs  of  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Manager,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

The  Bar  None  Ranch  herd  of  this  ideal  milk  and  beef 
breed  is  founded  on  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Our 
stock  is  bred  for  type  and  production  combined,  and  has 
heen  highly  successful  in_  the  show  ring  and  at  the  pail. 


The  breed  that  brings  two  checks  instead  of  one— the 
milk  check  and  the  beef  check. 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  HERD 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 
Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF 

We  offer  a  nice  roan  calf  bom  Jan.  6,  1926.  A  fine 
straight,  growthy  calf  of  best  milking  breeding.  Dam  is  a 
Record  of  Merit  cow  and  sire  out  of  a  10,000  pound 
dam.  Particulars  sent  on  request.  First  check  for  $100.00 
takes  hi  m 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  -  DALTON.  MASS. 

D.  H.  CANOE.  MGR. 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  S '£^*1 

grade  of  any  breed.  Reduce  your  veterinary  bill! 

ONTARIO  COUNTY  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
Robt.  H.  Fearey,  Secty.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Raise  the  Average  Production  of  Your  Herd 

r 

In  1925  all  mature  pure  bred  Jerseys  tested  for 

c  1  r 

\  365  days  averaged  604  lbs,  of  butter-fat  and 

11,400  lbs.  of  milk.  The  average  fat  test  of  the 

milk  was  5.39%  ! 

•'iL-i  ■ 

L  If  your  herd  is  not  producing  profitably 

d  write  for  information  on  Jerseys. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Dept.  E. 

UrisL-,, 

324  West  23d  St.,  -  -  -  New  York 

OKL  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  0RMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  0RMSBY  K0RNDYKE  LAD  POSCH  308940  and 
QRMSBY  K0RNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  sa»e  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fieiden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  -  .  .  New  York 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  FARM 
W allkill,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLWOOD  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  8.32.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  a 
number  are  from  A.  B.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 
Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  ....  Mew  York 


Stannox  Farm 

|  A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  | 

We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

f.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y  -  -  -  .  R  D  3 

Herd  Sires: 

SAUGERTIES  LADDIES  ULTRA  86792.  His  sire  Is 

Ultra-  May  King  27600  A.  B.  Dam  is  an  A.  B. 
daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE  20431  A.  R. 

T.  R.  ULTRA  LADDIE  91391.  His  sire  is  FL0RHAM 
LADDIE  20431  A.  R.  and  bis  dam  is  a  620Tb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600  A.  R. 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age 
sired  by  these  bulls.  Out  of  cows  with  good  A.  B.  records, 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Herd 
Accredited. 


At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 


In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  to  our  method.  The  auction, 
eer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no  one  will  buy 
at  that  figure,  he  starts  his  bidding  down¬ 
ward  until  he  eventually  finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of 
FISHKILL 

INKA  DICHTER  DE  KOL 
the  son  of  a 
WORLD’S  CHAMPION 


During  the  month  of  May  the  selling 
price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein  bull  is 
$400,  cash  f.o.b.  If  he  is  unsold  on  June 
1,  the  price  will  be  reduced  to  $350  for  the 
month  of  June,  and  so  on,  the  price  will 
be  reduced  monthly  until  sold. 

*  *  * 

Fishkill  Inka  Dichter  De  Kol  is  a  son  of 
Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  De  Kol,  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  30-lb.  daughter  of  the  great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  that  famous  milk  sire  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  Dichter  holds  the  world’s 
record  in  Class  C  for  milk  production. 

The  sire  of  this  young  bull  is  a  son  of 
Jennie  Linn  Colantha,  another  30-lb. 
daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka. 
Thereby  making  Fishkill  Inka  Dichter  De 
Kol  a  double  descendant  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka  through  30-Ib.  dams  on 
each  side  of  the  pedigree.  A  bull  with  such 
a  backing  is  worthy  of  heading  any  man’s 
herd.  An  examination  of  a  pedigree  will 
immediately  convince  you  of  that  fact. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars ,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Begistry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  an*  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Tuberculin  Tested 

Fresh  and  Springers,  Selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  re¬ 
test.  Young  Bulls  on  hand. 

DR.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Farm  In  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Inuse 

over 


MINERAL^ 

.COMPOUND 


FOR 

airs 

Bookie! 

Free  _ _ _  _ 

$8.25  Box  guaranteeato  give  satisfaction  or  in  one  t 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fosrth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  P~ 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


SOME  thoughtfully,  hustled  the  few 
ladies  into  the  ballroom,  and  some 
closed  the  door.  Lady  William,  however, 
declining  to  be  hustled,  remained  there  with 
Miss  Ravenell  beside  her. 

Moultrie  set  a  hand  upon  Latimer’s 
shoulder  to  restrain  him,  to  urge  him  at 
all  costs  to  refrain  from  being  entangled 
in  a  quarrel.  It  was  hardly  necessary. 
White  and  trembling  yet  Mr.  Latimer 
preserved  his  self-command.  He  drew  a 
fin.  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
mopped  his  dripping  cheek. 

‘You  won’t  wipe  that  off  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  my  friend,’  Sir  Andrew  goaded 
him,  rather  coarsely. 

He  looked  at  Sir  Andrew.  Then  half- 
turned  to  the  others  present,  and  made 
them  an  inclusive  bow. 

‘I  take  my  leave,’  he  said,  and  moved 
to  depart,  Moultrie  making  shift  to  go 
with  him. 

But  Sir  Andrew  resolutely,  fiercely, 
barred  his  way. 

‘No.’ 

‘Sir  Andrew !’  Again  it  was  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  who  intervened,  stepping  up  to  Carey 
as  he  did  so.  ‘Are  you  out  of  your  senses, 
sir?  Deliberately  you  provoked  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer,  and  in  the  face  of  that  provocation, 
Mr.  Latimer  perhaps  spoke  foolishly — 
affording  you  the  pretext  you  were  seek¬ 
ing.  But  you  shall  push  this  matter  no 
further.  You  shall  respect  his  forebear- 
ance  as  we  all  do.’ 

‘Forbearance !’  Sir  Andrew  laughed  un¬ 
pleasantly.  ‘Here's  a  new  name  for 
cowardice.  And  do  you  make  yourself 
a  shield  for  cowards,  Lord  William,  as 
well  as  for  rebels  and  murders?’ 

‘Sir  Andrew,  you  forget,  I  think,  to 
whom  you  speak,’  Very  dignified  and 
stern  the  young  Governor  towered  there 
beside*him.  But  the  tory  fanatic  and  out¬ 
raged  father  in  one  flung  off  the  last  rag 
of  restraint. 

‘Your  lordship  places  me  under  that 
necessity.  I  did  not  invite  your  interven¬ 
tion  in  my  quarrel.  Nor  do  I  think  did 
Mr.  Latimer,  though  I’ve  no  doubt  the 
cur  will  welcome  it.’ 

‘Sir  Andrew,  you  push  things  too  far!’ 
cried  Latimer,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
voices  to  approve  him. 

‘Please,  please,  Mr.  Latimer,’  His  ex¬ 
cellency  raised  a  hand  to  restrain  him, 
then  turned  again  to  the  wrathful  Baronet. 
‘Sir  Andrew,  Mr.  Latimer  has  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  honour  with  me,  an  engagement 
to  be  gone  from  Charles  Town  before 
morning.  From  that  engagement  I  can¬ 
not,  for  reasons  of  high  policy,  release 
him,  so  that  in  no  case  would  it  be  possible 
for  Mr.  Latimer  to  remain  to  meet  any . . . 
other  engagement  to-morrow.’ 

‘There  is  not  the  need  to  wait  until  to¬ 
morrow,’  Carey  answered.  ‘If  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  possesses  the  courage  which  he  is  so 
reluctant  to  display,  let  him  meet  me  here 
and  :  w.’ 

Burning  with  shame  and  anger,  Latimer 
turned  to  the  faithful  friend  beside  him. 

‘Moultrie,  this  is  intolerable !  He  places 
me  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  proving 
my  courage.’ 

‘He  does  not,  Mr.  Latimer,’  his  lord- 
ship  answered  him  ‘None  present  doubts 
your  courage,  rest  assured.’ 

‘He’d  be  glad  enough  to  rest  in  that  as¬ 
surance,’  mocked  Sir  Andrew.  ‘But  there 
again  your  lordship  exceeds  authority.  I 
doubt  his  courage,  for  one.’ 

The  Governor  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
sternly. 

‘Sir  Andrew,  you  compel  me  to  excise 
my  jurisdiction.  In  the  King’s  name  I 
forbid  you  to  meet  Mr.  Latimer.’ 

Sir  Andrew  "ret  the  command  with  a 
burst  of  laughter,  loud  and  offensively 
derisive. 

‘In  the  King’s  name !  In  the  King’s 
name !  That’s  choice.  In  the  King’s 
name  you  forbid  me  to  punish  an 
insult  to  the  King’s  majesty!  I  wonder 
what  the  King  would  think  of  his- vice¬ 
regent  in  South  Carolina.’  Then,  con¬ 
trolling  his  insolent  mirth,  he  added,  almost 


formally:  ‘I  must  remind  your  excellency 
that  you  are  a  guest  like  myself,  and  that 
your  warrant  does  not  run  here.’ 

‘You  refuse  to  recognize  my  authority?’ 
Lord  William’s  head  was  haughtily  thrown 
back,  his  face  slightly  flushed. 

Sir  Andrew  bowed  ironically.  ‘With 
the  utmost  respect,  my  lord,  when  that 
authority  is  exercised  to  shelter  a  rebel 
and  a  coward,  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
disregard  it.’ 

Angry  voices  broke  from  almost  every 
pair  of  lips.  But  .  e  old  tory  confronted 
them  defiantly,  scornfully,  sure  of  his 
ground,  upon  which  he  was  unassailable. 

The  flush  deepened  in  Lord  William’s 
cheeks. 

‘I  have  not  the  power  to  order  your  ar¬ 
rest,  Sir  Andrew.  You  have  given  as 
yet  no  cause  for  that.  But  I  warn  you, 
sir,  that  if  this  quarrel,  so  wantonly  pro¬ 
voked  by  you,  goes  forward,  you  shall  feel 
to  the  utmost  the  weight  of  the  law.  Pray 
do  not  interrupt  me.  Since  you  have  put 


almost  my  duty  to  stand  by  you.  But  as 
Lord  William’s  equerry,  it  is  my  duty 
to  hold  aloof.  I  -m  in  an  impossible  po¬ 
sition.’ 

Nevertheless,  it  was  Mandcville  who 
despatched  the  staring  and  startled  lackey 
for  a  certain  mahogany  case  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  the  custodian  of  the 
State  House. 

When  the  case,  which  contained  a  brace 
of  duelling-pistols,  was  produced,  it  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Fletchall  to  Colonel  Moul¬ 
trie.  The  latter  was  standing  beside  Lati¬ 
mer,  who,  in  the  background  to  which  he 
had  retired,  had  flung  himself  into  a  choir, 
where  he  sat,  elbows  on  knees,  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  complete  dejection.  After  what 
already  he  had  endured  that  night,  to  be 
compelled  to  meet  his  father-in-law,  and 
one  who  had  stood  to  him  in  the  past  in 
the  relationship  almost  of  a  father,  was 
something  altogether  intolerable.  He  sat 
there  sunk  in  misery,  resolved  that,  in 
spite  of  everything,  and  whatever  he 
thought  of  him,  he  would  yet  avoid  this 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  grower  of  South 
Carolina  and  an  active  member  of  the  rebel  organization,  the  Carolinian  Sons 
of  Liberty,  has  brought  the  wrath  of  the  British  Governor  upon  him  because  of 
his  anti-British  activities.  An  order  for  his  arrest  has  been  issued  and  he  has 
been  given  48  hours  to  leave  Charles  Town.  At  first  he  flatly  refuses.  Myrtle 
Carey,  only  child  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  a  staunch  Tory,  and  Harry’s  fiancee  from 
whom  he  has  been  estranged,  due  to  his  rebelious  activities,  offers  to  marry 
Latimer  if  he  will  leave  the  province.  He  agrees  and  they  are  married  on  board 
a  British  warship  where  Myrtle  was  free  to  marry  without  her  father’s  consent, 
a  thing  impossible  in  the  Colony.  Myrtle’s  father  learns  of  this  at  a  ball  where 
she  and  Harry  are  to  meet  secretly  before  leaving  for  Harry’s  plantation.  Sir 
Andrew  goes  into  a  violent  tirade  of  anger.  He  is  assured  by  Captain  Mandeville. 
aide  to  the  British  Governor  and  a  notorious  fortune  hunter,  who  secretly  desires 
Myrtle,  that  he  has  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  Latimer.  While  the  ball  is  in  progress, 
Latimer  is  falsely  summoned  to  a  friend’s  house.  On  the  way  he  is  waylaid  by 
British  soldiers.  In  defense  he  kills  the  leader  of  the  kidnappers.  He  is  over¬ 
come  however,  by  the  comrades  of  the  slain  man  and  they  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  plans.  However,  they  deliver  Latitmer  to  the  wrong  ship,  which  was  to 
carry  him  to  England,  and  Latimer  eventually  is  released.  Latimer  immediately 
goes  to  the  ball  room  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  British  Governor  who 
disclaims  any  responsibility  for  the  action  as  does  Mandeville.  However, 
Myrtle’s  father,  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  provokes  a  quarrel  with  Latimer  by  first 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  King  and  then  by  dashing  his  glass  in  the  face  of  Latimer. 


upon  me  this  affront,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  remain.  Gentlemen’ — and  he  bowed 
to  the  company  present — ‘I  regretfully  take 
my  leave  of  you.  Captain  Mandeville  will 
present  my  apologies  to  the  assembly.  A 
slight  indisposition  on  the  part  of  her 
ladyship  has  compelled  us  both  to  with¬ 
draw  rather  earlier  than  we  had  hoped.’ 
He  turned  to  her  ladyship,  proffering 
his  arm.  ‘My  dear.’ 

He  was  so  dignified,  so  much  the  royal 
personage  in  that  moment,  that  those 
whom  he  addressed  realized  fully  that  he 
withdrew  to  avoid  embroiling  himself  in  a 
vulgar  dispute  derogatory  to  his  office; 
therefore,  no  attempt  was  made  to  per¬ 
suade  him  from  a  course  announced  with 
such  utter  finality.  Even  Lady  William 
felt  herself  powerless  to  intervene,  de¬ 
spite  every  impulse  to  do  so. 

All  but  Sir  Andrew,  who  remained  erect 
in  his  defiance,  bowed  low  in  response,  and 
remained  bowed  until,  with  Lady  William 
on  his  arm  and  followed  by  Captain  Tas¬ 
ker  and  Miss  Ravenell,  Lord  William  had 
passed  out  into  the  hall  beyond.  Then 
the  men  who  were  left  behind — and  they 
numbered  close  upon  a  score — loosed  their 
anger  upon  Sir  Andrew.  But  he  remained 
disdainfully  indifferent.  They  might  make 
themselves  as  hoarse  as  they  pleased  with 
invective  and  insult  so  long  as  he  had  his 
way  with  Mr.  Latimer. 

When  this  was  realized,  those  present 
resigned  themselves  to  being  spectators  of 
a  settlement  now  inevitable.  But  when  it 
came  to  finding  a  friend  to  act  for  Sir 
Andrew,  there  was  only  one  man  present 
who  would  undertake  the  office.  This 
was  Anthony  Fletchall;  and  although  as 
stout  a  tory  as  Carey  himself,  he  under¬ 
took  this  office  only  after  considerable 
pressure.  There  had  been  a  little  fla  h 
of  anger  from  Carey  when  Mandeville 
had  refused.  But  Mandeville  had  brushed 
this  smooth. 

‘As  your,  kinsman,  Sir  Andrew,  it  is 


meeting.  He  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
Moultrie  raised  in  sharp  expostulation. 

‘But  what  is  this,  sir?’  the  Colonel  was 
exclaiming.  ‘Pistols !  We  have  not  asked 
for  pistols.’ 

Latimer  looked  up,  and  spoke.  ‘We 
have  not  asked  for  anything  at  all.  We 
do  not  meet  Sir  Andrew  Carey.’  He  rose. 
‘Mr.  Fletchall,  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  ask  Sir  Andrew  to  step  across  to  me, 
I  shall  hope  to  prove  to  him  that  we  can¬ 
not  meet.’ 

‘In  the  present  position  that  would 
scarcely  be  regular,’  ventured  Mr.  Flet¬ 
chall. 

‘I  care  nothing  for  tkat.  Something 
very  much  graver  is  involved.’ 

Fletchall  bowed  and  went  his  errand, 
and  Sir  Andrew  came  in  answer  to  the 
request,  and  stood  in  assumed  calm  before 
him. 

‘Sir  Andrew,’  said  Mr.  Latimer,  for  all 
to  hear,  ‘a  meeting  between  us  is  impos¬ 
sible.  You  had  better  know  the  truth. 
Myrtle  and  I  were  married  this  morning.’ 

He  had*  thought  to  fling  a  bombshell, 
and  he  had  expected  outbursts,  rage,  in¬ 
credulity;  anything,  indeed,  but  the  answer 
he  received: 

‘That,  sir,  is  but  an  added  reason.  I 
do  not  desire  a  rebel  for  a  son-in-law; 
and  even  more’ — he  raised  his  voice — ‘I  do 
not  desire  a  coward  for  one.’ 

Latimer  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of 
despair.  The  stream  of  destiny  was  too 
strong  for  him.  It  was  idle  to  continue 
to  swim  against  it. 

‘Please  conclude  the  arrangements, 
Moultrie.  Let  us  get  it  over.’ 

Sir  Andrew  withdrew  again,  and  Moul¬ 
trie  renewed  the  discussion. 

‘But  pistols — indoors !  It  is  unheard  of. 
It' is  monstrous,  unthinkable.  We  demand 
swords.’ 

One  of  his  reasons  for  this  insistence 
was  that,  if  swords  were  used,  he  was  sure 
that  Latimer  could  contrive  to  take  no 


harm  himself  and  to  do  no  great  hurt  to 
Sir  Andrew.  But  Mr.  Fletchall  had  his 
instructions,  and  he  clung  to  them 
obstinately. 

‘You  are  not  in  the  right  to  demand. 
The  choice  of  weapons  is  with  us.  We 
are  the  challenged  side.’ 

‘I  heard  no  challenge...’  Moultrie  wap 
retorting,  and  then  Latimer  cut  in. 

‘Oh,  have  done,  William.  Let  us  get 
it  over.’ 

‘But  they  demand  pistols !’  Moultrie 
was  reduced  almost  to  frenzy. 

‘Then  let  them  have  pistols.  What  the 
devil  does  it  matter?' 

‘Matter?  Why,  there’s  the  question  of 
distance.’  And  he  swung  to  Fletchall. 
‘What  distance  do  you  propose?’  he  asked, 
expecting  to  checkmate  the  other  side. 

But  Mr.  Fletchall,  a  short,  stoutish  man 
of  forty  with  a  phlegmatic  countenance, 
was  not  even  embarrassed.  He  measured 
the  room  with  a  calm  eye. 

‘Considering  the  space,  we  suggest  ten 
paces.’ 

Moultrie  laughed  angrily.  ‘Pistols  at 
ten  paces !  D’ye  hear  that,  Harry  ?  At  tea 
paces !’ 

‘Across  a  handkerchief  if  they  like/ 
snapped  Mr.  Latimer. 

‘But  it’s  murder.’ 

‘Faith,  have  you  only  just  discovered 
it?’ 

The  music  in  the  ballroon  had  been 
resumed  by  musicians  in  complete  ignor¬ 
ance  that  anything  untoward  was  taking 
place. 

And  then  someone,  whose  nerves  were 
being  fretted,  cried  out  that  it  should  be 
stopped,  and  some  one  else  would  have  de¬ 
parted  to  obey  the  demand,  when  Rut¬ 
ledge  got  in  the  way. 

‘By  no  means,’  he  said.  ‘The  ladies 
must  not  be  further  alarmed.  They  will 
be  alarmed  as  it  is,  soon  enough.’  And 
he  suggested,  indeed,  that,  if  the  affair 
was  to  go,  the  parties  had  better  remove 
themselves  elsewhere.  But  Carey  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  cared  nothing,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  for  the  feelings  of  any  rebel, 
man  or  woman,  and  none  but  a  rebel  could 
do  other  than  rejoice  in  the  punishment 
of  a  rebel.  Here,  where  Mr.  Latimer 
had  offended,  let  Mr.  Latimer  expiate. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Rutledge  turned 
the  key  in  the  door  leading  to  the  ball¬ 
room  whilst  the  pistols  were  being  loaded 
at  a  console  by  Fletchall  and  Moultrie 
acting  jointly. 

At  the  end  of  vhat  seemed  an  age  to 
Mr.  Latimer,  Colonel  Moultrie  beckoned 
him  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
whither  Fletchall  was  also  conducting  his 
principal. 

‘We  propose,  gentlemen,’  said  Fletchall, 
‘to  place  you  back  to  back.  You  will  ad¬ 
vance  five  paces,  in  a  measure  as  they  are 
counted,  towards  the  corner  which  each 
of  you  is  facing.’  He  turned,  Thorn- 
borough,  tall  and  elegant  in  his  naval  blue- 
and-white,  stood  immediately  behind  him. 
‘Captain  Thornborough,  perhaps  you  will 
oblige  by  counting.’ 

The  sailor  drew  back  a  little,  and  a 
look  of  repugnance  crossed  his  sunburnt, 

■  aquiline  face.  ^ 

‘I  should  prefer...’  He  was  beginning. 
Then  he  shrugged.  ‘Oh,  as  well  I  as  an¬ 
other.’ 

When  the  men  were  in  position,  back 
to  back,  their  swords  surrendered  form¬ 
ally  to  their  seconds,  Captain  Thorn- 
borough  stepped  forward. 

‘Gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Fletchall  has  said, 
you  will  pace  your  distance  in  a  measure 
as  I  count.  On  the  e^unt  of  “five”  you 
will  take  your  last  pace,  turn,  and  fire.’ 

And  whilst  Colonel  Moultrie  advanced 
with  the  loaded  pistols,  giving  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  the  first  choice  as  was  his  right, 
Captain  Thornborough  admonished  the  on¬ 
lookers. 

‘Let  me  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  stand 
back,  well  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  and 
to  .  guard  against  the  slightest  movement 
that  might  serve  to  draw  the  eye  of  either 
principal.’  He  waited  until  all  those  pres- 
( Continued  on  page  13) 
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'HE  following 
message  from  Di¬ 
rector  Benson  is 
something  that  every 
Lone  Scout  should 
study  carefully  and 
then  put  away  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  It  is  a 
guide,  which  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  advancement  to 


"1  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  1 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each~day  and 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.” 


“Aboard”  The 
Lone  Scout 
Trail 

I.  How  can  I  find 
the  Lone  Scout 
Trail  ? 

(a)  See,  phone  or 
write  Scout  Execu¬ 
tive  or  write  to 
Lone  Scout  Editor, 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Ask 
for  membership  and 
registration  blanks. 

(b)  Fill  out  ap¬ 
plication  blank,  send 
for  handbook,  in¬ 
close  15c. 

(c)  Take  Lone 
Scout  Oath  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  your  parents 
or  two  adults. 

(d)  Study  hand¬ 
book  and  be  a  scout 
from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

(e)  Find  other 
boys,  get  them  to 
join  then  form  a 
Done  Scout  Tribe. 
Your  real  oppor- 


every  scout.  We  know  you  will  all  be  (a)  Seek  the  friendship  and  help  of 
interested  in  seeing  a  picture  of  oui  di-  the  most  successful  farmers,  business  and 
rector  so  we  are  giving  you  the  oppor-  professional  men  near  you. 
tunity  in  this .  issue.  We  assure  every  (b)  Find  out  in  how  many  ways  the 
scout  that  he  is  a  “regular  fellow.”  We  home,  church,  school  library,  Farm  Bu- 
hope  every  Scout  has  an  opportunity  to  reaus  and  County  Superintendent  of 
meet  him  soon.  Schools  can  help  you. 

-  (c)  Collect  and 

classify  circulars, 
bulletins,  clippings 
and  other  helps  for 
use  in  Lone  Scout 
work.  Develop  a 
Lone  Scout  Library. 

4.  Detours  from 
Lone  Scout  Trail  to 
avoid  accident  and 
delays  in  Lone  Scout 
speed. 

(a)  Avoid  side 
tracking  from  Lone 
Scout  Trail  to  the 
alley  or  “gang” 
path. 

(b)  Pass  by  all 
detour  pathways 
leading  to  indolence, 
vulgarity,  dishonesty, 
ingratitude  and  many 
other  enemies  of 
boys. 

5.  Sign  boards 
along  the  Lone 
Scout  Trail. 

(a)  Keep  your 
eyes  straight  ahead. 
Make  a  bee  line  to- 
w  a  r  d  achievement 
at  the  end  _of  the 
Lone  Scout  trail, 
but  you’ll  never 
make  the  Lone  Scout 
j  oumey  unless  you 
observe  the  sign¬ 
boards  hung  so  con¬ 
spicuously  along  the 
way.  Don’t  miss  a 
single  one.  Here 


MR.  BENSON,  LONE  SCOUT  DIRECTOR 


,  .  We  believe  that  the  coming  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tumty  for  growth  is  son  to  the  Lone  Scouts  is  one  of  the  very 
“  "  best  things  that  could  happen  for  the  wel¬ 

fare  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Benson 
knows  farm  conditions.  He  has  worked  for 


through 

tivities 


Tribe  ac- 


2.  How  can  I  blaze  years  to  promote  4H  club  work  , which  is 


the  trail  ? 

(a)  Get  busy  and 
achieve  honor  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  Lone  Scout. 

(b)  Obey  Lone 


commonly  known  in  New  York  State  as 
Junior  Project  work.  Since  he  understands 
the  conditions  under  which  farm  boys  live  T 

and  since  he  is  so  enthusiastic  about  the  they  are,  your  Lone 
future  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Lone  Scouts,  Scout  Laws  : 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  be  working  tjtp 

_  T  ,  for  the  interests  of  all  Lone  Scouts.  Let’s  1 — - 

Scout  Laws  (12  of  give  him  our  best  efforts  to  boost  Scouting.  WORTHY.  2 — 
them ) . 

(c)  “Be  Prepared”  and  “Do  a  good  BE  HELPFUL, 
turn  daily.”  Keep  this  ever  in  mind.  5 — BE  COURTEOUS. 

d)  Work  out  the  Lone  Scout  degrees 
then  go  after  the  Merit  Badge  Honors. 

(There  are  74  of  them,  take  your  choice).  BRAVE.  11 
3.  Side  trips  from  the  trail  for  your  REVERENT, 
help  and  power  development.  BE  PREPARED.  DAILY 


TRUST- 

)  RTI 

BE  LOYAL.  3— 
4— BE  FRIENDLY. 
6— BE  KIND. 
7— BE  OBEDIENT.  8— BE  CHEER¬ 
FUL.  9— BE  THRIFTY.  10— BE 
BE  CLEAN.  12— BE 


GOOD 


Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It  Brings  Success 

A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Gifford  Pinchot 


Fezv  men  in  the  United  States  today 
have  served  the  Nation  more  worthily  than 
Gifford  Pinchot,  author  of  this  week’s 
*' Success  Talk  for  Boys.”  Probably  no 

other  man  has  done 
so  much  _  to  arouse 
our  people  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  better 
care  of  our  forests 
and  of  our  natural 
resources  generally. 
For  many  years  he 
was  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  of 
the  United  States, 
was  a  member  of  the 
American  Country 
1908,  was  President 
'of  the  National  Conservation  Association, 
and  is  now  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

NEXT  to  high  character,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  success  worth  hav¬ 
ing,  perseverance,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 


master  quality. 

A  boy  who  wants  to  accomplish  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  and  is  willing  to  stick  to  it 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  discouragement, 
very  seldom  fails.  Keeping  everlastingly 
at  it  brings  success  more  often  than  any 
other  quality  I  know  of. 

This  boy  who  sticks  to  his  job,  sees 
what  it  leads  to,  and  doesn’t  get  scared  in 
advance,  is  the  boy  who  wins.  You  can 
do  nearly  anything  you  like  if  you  only 
believe  you  can. 

Most  of  the  obstacles  which  stop  people, 
if  you  take  the  average  all  through  life, 
are  imaginary,  anyway.  If  you  want  to 
do  a  thing  worth  doing,  and  will  under¬ 
take  to  do  it,  and  will  keep  at  it  undis¬ 
mayed,  the  chances  are  very  strong  that 
you  will  win  out. 

I  wish  you  all  the  best  kind  of  good 
luck.  Sincerely  yours, 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 

Copyright  1926  by  Clarence  Poe) 
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[Pictures  of  pre- telephonic 
times  seem  quaint  today  .Jin1 
|the  streets  were  horses  [and 
mud-splashed  buggies,  but  no 
[automobiles  _and  _  no  ^smooth 
[pavements.1' 

Fifty  years  ago  homes  were 
hrieatedjby  stoves  and  lighted 
(by  gas|  or  *  kerosene  \  lamps.1 
jThere  was  no  domestic  steam 
[heating  f or  (electric  ?  lighting,* 
nor  were  there  electric  motors 
in  the  homes.  ’?  Not  only  were 
(there  no  telephones,  but  there' 
.were  no  phonographs,  no  radio 
[and  no  motion  pictures.*! 

jThe  telephone  permitted  the 
separation  of _  business  office 
from  factory  and  .  made  pos¬ 
sible  ^fhe  effective  "co-ordina¬ 
tion  of(  widespread  ([activities 


j  by  ^centralized  organization^ 
jit  changed  the  business  habits! 
[of  the  Nation.! 

[The  amazing  growth  of  the 
country  in  the  past, fifty  years 
could  not  have  come  had  not 
science  and  invention  supplied 
the  farmer,  manufacturer,  busk 
ness  man  and  family  with  many 
new  inventions,  great  and 
small,  for  saving  time  and 
labor.  *  During  this  period  of 
[marvelous  industrial  progress,! 
[the  telephone  had  its  part.  It1 
[has  established  its  own  useful-' 
ness  and  greatly/ accelerated 
[the  development  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  which  have  contrib¬ 


uted  so  much  to  better  living, 
conditions  and  to  the  advanced 
( men  t_of  civilization.! 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

T**  '«  -  f  *  - - = - 

and  Associated^Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOlP, 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


TURN.  BE  INDUSTRIOUS.  BE 
APPRECIATIVE. 

.  6.  Keeping  our  trail  in  scouting  condi¬ 
tion. 

(a)  Be  prompt  and  regular  in  3'our  work 
of  scouting. 

(b)  OIL  UP  the  Scout  machine  daily 
by  making  advance  in  Lone  Scout  Achieve¬ 
ments. 

(c)  Keep  in  touch  with  good  men,  books 
and  nature. 

(d)  Be  loyal  and  helpful  to  home,  par¬ 
ents,  teachers  and  neighbors. 

7.  Lone  Scout  Trail  and  its  relation  to 
my  future. 

(a)  It  leads  to  good  citizenship,  the 
basis  of  all  success. 

(b)  It  helps  me  discover  the  “nuggets 
of  gold.” 

(c)  It  guides  me  safely  and  definitely 
to  the  selection  af  life’s  work. 

(d)  It  turns  work  into  play  and  makes 
duty  a  FINE  ADVENTURE. 

8.  Getting  others  on  the  Lone  Scout 
trail. 

(a)  Be  a  Tribe  organizer  and  a  booster. 

(b)  Be  a  scout  helper  in  all  community 
affairs. 

(c)  Loyalty  means — help  every  boy  of 
scout  age  to  become  either  a  Lone  or 
Troop  scout. 

9.  Traffic  Cops  on  the  Lone  Scout  Trail. 

(a)  Lone  Scout  oath  and  Laws  are  our 
Official  Traffic  Cops  to  guide  us  against 
accident  and  destruction. 

(b)  Grand  Councilors,  Council  Chiefs, 
Tribal  Chiefs,  Scoutmasters  and  Scout 
Executives  are  all  necessary  to  safe  travel 
over  the  trail. 

10.  Camping  privileges  along  the  trail. 

(a)  At  any  Boy  Scout  or  Lone  Scout 
camp. 

(b)  At  County  Fairs,  State  Fairs,  Ex- 

( Continued  on  page  15) 


Increase 
Your  Income 
by  Lodging  Tourists 


This  large  enamel  painted  roadside  sign, 
(33x39  inches)  is  leased  to  farm  homes. 

It  assures  tourists  a  clean  and  comfortable 
lodging. 

More  tourists  will  stop  if  yours  is  an  ap¬ 
proved  Wayside  Home- 

Write  and  our  representative  will  call,  in¬ 
spect  your  home  and  explain  fully  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  aWayside  Home. 

WAYSIDE  HOMES,  INC., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FAGTORY-TO-HIDERIYOT 

on  your'bicycle.  Rangers  on  approval  and  3C 
days’  free  trial,  express  prepaid.  Pay  only 
$5  a  month.  Write  today  for  big  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Factory -to-Rider  offer. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept,  s-205  CHICAGO 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  ttj 
.mention  the  American  Agriculturist  - 
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Healthful 

Restful 

Vacation 

Trips 


RoundTrip,  in¬ 
cluding  Berth 
and  Meals. 

Chicago  Detroit 
to  to 

Detroit  Chicago 


On  the  luxurious  steamships  Eastern  States 
and  Western  Stales.  Music,  dancing,  wireless, 
and  deck  games  aboard.  Hostess  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Unlimited  stopover  privileges  at 
Mackinac  Island  and  either  Detroit  or 
Chicago.  Service  three  times  weekly  from 
Detroit  June  24th  to  Sept.  4th ;  from  Chicago 
June  26th  to  Sept.  6th.  Tickets  limited  to 
sleeping  accommodations. 


T  4-  "  This  trip  has  been  so  far  beyond 

¥V  our  expectations  that  I  want  you  and 

mtmns  vour  comt>any to  know  u. " 

I  Jr  “Meals  and  service  would  be  a  credit 

i  Jo  any  hold  in  the  country. " 


M&ekime 

Island 

Mound  trip 

$3F 


Buffalo  $ 
Cteudand 
^Detroit- 


Overnight  Service  3  times  week¬ 
ly  from  Chicago  or  Detroit,  June 
24th  to  Sept.  6th.  Week-end 
round- trips.  Fare  includes  berth 
and  meals. 

Overnight  Service  daily  to  Nov. 
1st,  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit 
on  the  largest  steamers  of  their 
type  in  the  world.  Fare  $6.00  one 
way;  $11.50  round  trip.  Nightly 
to  Dec.  1st,  between  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  $3.60  oneway;  $6.50 
round  trip.  Also  daylight  trips 
between  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
during  July  and  August.  Autos 
carried.  Wireless  aboard. 


Grand 

Cruise 

*80- 


Buffalo  to  Chicago  or  Chicago 
to  Buffalo.  Special  round  trip 
rate  including  berth  and  meals 
on  all  steamers  in  effect  every 
Monday,  June  24th  to  Sept.  6th. 
8-day  limit.  Stopovers  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Fails,  Detroit,  Mackinac 
Island,  or  Chicago. 


Illustrated  Book¬ 
let  of  D  &  C 
TOURS  mailed 
upon  receipt  of 
2c  stamp.  A  a* 
dress  Dept.  A  A 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  or  further  In- 
iortnation  address  E.  H.  McCracken. 
Acting  General  Passenger  Agent  at 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 


A.  A.  Schantz  J.  T.  McMillan 
Pres.  Vice- Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Teach  Children  to  Observe  Nature 


’Then  They  Will  Love  Rather  than  Fear  her  Marvelous  Works 


DARENTS  who  ought  to  know  better 
teach  their  children  to  fear  all  kinds 
of  harmless  life  .ey  find  in  the  open. 
Incidentally,  a  good  many  grown-ups,  cling 
tenaciously  to  old  superstitions,  when  a 
little  real  knowledge  would  show  their 
silliness. 

As  a  boy  I  wandered  the  fields  and  the 
forests.  I  knew  eT  ery  tree,  bush,  stump 
and  !■  dge  on  a  delightful  old  75-acre 
estate,  about  equally  divided  between  piney 
forests  and  rolling  fields.  During  all  the 
youthful  years  I  wandered  there  I  was 
never  molested  by  beast,  bird,  reptils  or 
insect,  except  for  the  occasional  stinging 
protest  of  some  infuriated  wasp,  hornet 
or  bee  and  this  only  when  I  trespassed  on 
their  domain. 

I  have  handled  every  living  thing  I 
could  catch.  Only  recently  an  awe-stricken 
child  gravely  informed  me  I  must  not 
touch  the  pet  toat  in  my  narcissus  bed 
because  if  I  did  it  would  make  warts  on 
1  iy  hands !  Poor  child !  Where  do  folks 
get  such  silly  notions? 

No  doubt  if  anybody  should  treat  a  toad 
so  roughly  as  to  break  open  those  “warts” 
on  its  back,  an  acid  substance  might  be 
found  secreted  which  would  probably  ir¬ 
ritate  the  hands  and  nake  them  sore, _  but 
anybody  cruel  enough  to  mistreat  a  poor 
toad  ought  to  have  sore  hands  if  not 
worse. 

Toads  Destroy  Insects 

I  recently  found  a  big  toad  backed  into 
a  hole  in  my  flower  garden  with  only  his 
nose  and  eyes  in  -ight.  What  he  had 
done  with  the  earth  dug  from  the  hole 
was  a  mystery  I  haven't  solved.  There 
was  no  signs  of  it  near.  When  I  touched 
his  head  he  drew  it  back  making  a  queer 
gurgling  sound,  so  I  left  him  there  know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  even  plant  louse  or 
other  insect  that  came  near  would  be  de¬ 
voured. 

As  the  days  passed  my  toad  ceased  to 
draw  back  from  my  gentle  touch.  One 
day  I  caught  two  flies  and  held  them  one  at 
a  time  over  his  head.  In  an  instant  they 
were  gone  and  wrere  it  not  that  I  watched 
the  motions  of  the  throat  as  he  swallowed 
them  I  could  not  have  been  sure  he  had 
them.  His  tongue  had  darted  out  and 
receeded  so  quickly  that  my  eye  could  not 
follow  it.  I  have  fed  him  regularly  since 
then  but  my  eyes  have  never  been  sharp 
enough  to  see  his  tongue. 

This  Toad  Became  Tame 

A  toad  has  hands  like  baby  hands  with 
a-  little  thumb  on  each.  I  have  carried 
dozens  of  them  from  the  fields  to  my  gar¬ 
den.  Up  to  date  no  warts  have  dis¬ 
figured  my  ..ands.  And  the  toads  have 
kept  my  flower  free  from  insect  pests  as 
well  as  given  me  pleasure  in  watching 
them. 

When  I  pick  one  up  he  shuts  his  eyes, 
bows  his  head  and  appears  meekly  resigned 
to  his  fate.  After  a  few  days  however, 
he  pays  about  as  much  attention  to  my 
caresses  as  would  a  house  cat,  though  I 
have  never  been  able  to  flatter  myself  that 
he  shows  any  real  affection.  He  simply 
becomes  accustomed  to  me,  realizes  I  mean 
no  harm  and  therefore  tolerates  my 
presence. 

I  have  been  hoping  each  year  to  see  a 
toad  change  his  old  clothing  and  appear 
in  a  new  suit  of  pajamas  as  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  metamor¬ 
phosis.  So  far,  however,  all  my  pet  toads 
have  been  very  modest  and  insist  on  keep¬ 
ing  their  garments  wrapped  closely  about 
them  whenever  I  am  near. — A.  E. 


Do  You  Eat  Meat? 

EAT  is  a  food  long  demanded  by  man. 
True,  it  once  formed  a  larger  part  of 
the  diet  than  it  does  now,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  Wild  animals  were  plentiful  and, 
consequently,  meat  was  cheap — provided  the 
head  of  the  house  was  a  good  hunter.  But 
the  economic  conditions  of  modern  life 


make  meat  one  of  the  most  expensive 
articles  of  food  to  buy.  The  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations  are  great  meat-eaters,  and  Mrs. 
Housewife  must  know  how  to  get  the  best 
value  for  her  money.  Her  interest  has  to 
attend  that  meat,  however,  further  than  its 
mere  selection’ if  it  is  to  reach  the  palaDs 
of  her  family,  in  its  juiciest,  best-flavored 
condition.  The  way  she  cooks  it,  or  even 
stores  it  before  cooking  should  enter  into 
her  calculations. 

The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board,  representing  no  less  than  twelve 
organizations  of  farmer  producers  and 
commercial  packers  and  dealers,  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  earnest  study  of  the  value  of  meet 
as  food.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  co-operating  with  the  Boa.J  in 


studying  meat  and  they  have  found  some 
interesting  facts. 

The  animal  is  studied  practically  from 
birth  until  he  is  ready  for  the  consumer’s 
table.  The  consumers,  by  the  way,  are  100 
people  to  whom  meat  is  sold  regularly. 
They  are  requested  to  report  back  upon 
the  quality  of  the  meat  and  their  records 
are  kept.  These  records  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  certain  of  these  people  are  chron¬ 
ic  complainers  about  the  cuts  they  get. 
Others  of  the  group  take  other  parts  of 
the  same  cuts  and  report  favorably  upon 
them.  The  experimenters  have  concluded 
that  in  these  cases  wliere  the  quality  of 
the  meat  was  absolutely  known  before¬ 
hand  and  other  people  got  good  results 
from  it,  the  ones  who  complained  must 
have  ruined  the  meat  by  poor  cooking. 
Sometimes  the  broiler  or  frying  pan  maybe 
used — if  the  meat  is  a  choice  cut — other 


times  the  kettle  or  Hew  pan  is  better. 
Knowing  which  to  use  requires  judgment. 
The  less  choice  cuts  require  long,  slow 
cooking  in  order  to  develop  flavor  and 
tenderness. 

Beef  which  is  “marbled”  or  mixed  with 
flakes  of  creamy  fat  and  well  covered  with 
it  has  a  better  chance  of  having  a  good 
flavor  when  cooked  than  if  the  fat  is 
lacking.  The  muscular  part  should  be 
bright  red  instead  of  dark  red  if  one  ex¬ 
pects  the  best. 

The  Board  has  recently  published  :  very 
fine  text  on  meat  called  Ten  Lessons  On 
Meat.  The  lessons  are  not  confined  to 
meat  alone,  although  that  is  the  main  sub¬ 
ject.  How  to  select  the  different  cuts,  and 


how  they  should  be  cooked  is  valuable  in-» 
formation  for  any  woman  or  girl. 

The  Board  is  prepareu  to  furnish  this 
booklet  in  quantities  to  teachers  or  exten¬ 
sion  workers  at  10c.  per  copy.  Address 
the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 
407  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Left-Over  Mashed  Potatoes 

Slice,  cold,  well-mashed  potato,  (which 
has  previously  been  packed  into  a  compact 
smooth  mass)  about  1/2  to  2/3  of  an  inch 
thick.  Cover  with  corn  meal  and  fry 
you  would  fish,  in  meat  drippings  or  butter. 
Turn  with  a  pancake  turner.  Add  more 
fat  if  needed.  Salt  and  pepper  as  desired. 
The  rich  brown  slices  look  life  fish  when 
ready  to  serve  and  certainly  are  delicious.” 
— L.  E.  M.,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


Get  Ready  For  Warm  Weather 

Pattern  2510  shows  just 
the  design  for  a  simple,  one 
piece  dress  for  summertime. 
If  made  up  in  linen  or  cotton 
material  or  in  a  tub  silk,  it  is 
both  easy  to  make  and  to 
launder.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure.  The  36 
inch  size  takps  3  J4  yards  of 
36  inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  32  inch  contrasting  mater¬ 
ial.  Price  13c. 


2438 


Pattern  2438  shows  just  the  dress 
for  the  sweet  girl  graduate  or  for  a 
slender  woman.  It  features  the  all¬ 
round  flared  skirt  and  the  long- 
waisted  effect  so  becoming  to  most 
people.  It  is  especially  charming 
when  made  of  georgette  crepe  or  a 
light  silk.  It  cuts  in  sizes  14  and  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  3  yards  36  inch  material 
with  6Y2  yards  binding ,  are  required. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2634  shows 
a  youthful  dress  in 
the  coat  style  which 
can  be  made  with  long 
or  short  sleeves.  The 
button-trimmed  front 
and  inset  flare  in  the 
back  gives  a  stylish 
frock  of  good  lines  for 
both  slender  and  full 
figures.  It  is  for  day¬ 
time  wear  and  is  best 
when  made  in  cotton 
broadcloth,  linen,  or  a 
tub  silk.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It 
takes  3ji  yards  of  40 
inch  material  for  the 
36  inch  size.  Price 
13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Add  12  cents  for  one  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  Fashion  Books. 


Reduce  Your  Weight 

If  your  physician  recommends  Gluten 
Bread — either  make  or  buy  DIET- 
EASE. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  of  local  dealer 

Sena  $1.50  and  we  will  send  a 
5-lb.  bag,  parcel  post, 
Prepaid. 

POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON.  Inc., BOSTON. 29MASS 
Established  1876 
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Spring  Delicacies  for  Dull  Appetites 
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Easily  Made ,  Appetizing ,  and  Wholesome  3- A  Recipes 


M 'HE  first  fresh  vegetables  of  early 

spring  are  always  greeted  with  keen 
enthusiasm  after  the  long  months  of  eat¬ 
ing  from  cans  or  from  the  cellar’s  stored 
supply.  Of  course,  certain  green  foods 
have  had  to  be  bought,  but  because  of  their 
expense  most  housewives  try  to  make  up 
for  their  lack  in  other  ways.  The  delicate 
shoots  of  asparagus  are  a  real  boon  to 
tired  palates,  but  even  they  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  few  variations. 

Buttered  Asparagus — Wash  thoroughly 
and  cut  into  short  pieces  tender  aspara¬ 
gus.  Cover  with  boiling  water.  Use  one 
teaspoonful  salt  to  each  quart  water.  Boil 
until  tender,  drain,  season  with  melted 
butter  and  serve. 

Asparagus  Cooked  Whole — Asparagus 
cooked  whole  (in  the  stalk)  should  be 
tied  in  bunches  and  stood  with  the  cut  ends 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This 
tying  and  arranging  may  take  longer,  but 
the  results  justify  the  effort.  Nearly  cover 
the  asparagus  with  boiling  water.  Season 
with  salt,  allowing  one  teaspoonful  to  each 
quart  of  water.  Boil  until  tender,  keep¬ 
ing  it  only  loosely  covered. 

Ways  of  Serving  Whole  Asparagus 

These  cooked  stalks  may  be  placed  on  a 
serving  dish  and  seasoned  with  melted 
butter.  Or  they  may  be  placed  on  but¬ 
tered  toast  and  seasoned  with  melted  but¬ 
ter  01  have  white  sauce  spread  over  them. 
Another  delightful  use  is  to  chill  and  use 
on  lettuce  for  salad.  A  strip  of  pimento 
laid  across  the  asparagus  adds  to  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Asparagus  i with  Eggs — Cook  tender  as¬ 
paragus  and  place  in  a  deep  pie  plate. 
Season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Beat 
four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  to 
a  stiff  froth,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk  or  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  warm 
butter.  Pour  this  mixture  over  the  sea¬ 
soned  asparagus  and  bake  until  the  eggs 
ar  set.  Use  moderate  oven,  as  this  prac¬ 
tically  amounts  to  an  omelet  mixture. 

Rhubarb  the  Reliable 

Rhubarb  whets  up  the  appetite  and  satis¬ 
fies  the  spring  craving  for  something  sour. 
There  are  many  pleasing  variations  which 
may  be  used  as  little  surprises  in  the  menu. 
Raisins,  prunesr  or  oranges  may  be  added 
to  stewed  rhubarb  or  combined  with  rhu¬ 
barb  in  making  pie-filling.  Lemon-peel, 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg  also  give  a  different 
flavor  to  the  usual  rhubarb  pie. 

Many  people  scald  rhubarb  before  stew¬ 
ing  or  using  it  in  pies.  If  this  is  done, 
some  of  the  acidity — and  some  valuable 
mineral  salts — will  be  lost,  but  less  sugar 
will  be  required.  If  you  wish  rhubarb  to 
have  a  dainty  blush  color,  leave  a  little 
of  the  tender  red  skin  on  it  when  pre¬ 
paring. 

Baked  Rhubarb — Cut  in  one-inch  lengths, 
and  heap  in  an  earthenware  or  glass  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Allow  cup  sugar  to  two  cups 
rhubarb,  and  mix  well  in  the  dish.  Allow 
two  tablespoon  fuls  hot  water  to  start 
steam.  Cover  and  bake  slowly  until  tender 
and  a  rich  pink  in  color,  about  one  and 
One-half  hours. 

Rhubarb  Pie — Use  the  same  proportions 
of  sugar  and  rhubarb  as  in  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  but  also  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  flour 
into  the  sugar.  One  beaten  egg  stirred 
into  the  sugar  mixture  makes  a  delicious 
variation.  One  teaspoon  ful  butter  dotted 
over  the  rhubarb  helps  the  flavor,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  does  most  fruit  pies. 

Rhubarb  Shortcake — Bake  a  rich  baking 
powder  biscuit  dough  in  two  layers.  Brush 
tops  with  melted  butter  before  serving. 
Fill  with  fruit  mixture  and  top  with  same. 
For  the  mixture  use  one  pint  rhubarb  cut 
fine,  cup  cold  water,  %  cup  sugar,  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  orange,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  gelatine.  Boil  rLubarb  in 
quantity  of  water  given,  whet  tender  re¬ 


move  from  fire  and  add  orange  juice,  rind 
and  softened  gelatine.  The  gelatine  gives 
a  little  body  to  the  mixture  and  is  more 
preceptible  if  allowed  to  cool  slightly  be¬ 
fore  servingr 


Improve  The  Farm  Lawn 

J7VERY  farm  should  have  as  beautiful 
and  attractive  a  lawn,  as  the  village 
or  city  home.  Let  us  begin  at  once  to 
improve  the  neglected  lawn,  by  raking 
away  the  old  grass,  removing  all  old 
boards,  brush  and  other  rubbish  that  has 
accumulated  on  the  lawn.  Trim  the  old 
shrubbery  and  place  a  little  rich  dirt  or 
old  manure  around  the  roots.  Rake  over 
the  spots  where  the  grass  fails  to  grow 


E  313-5  shows  a  buffet  set  of  rather  un¬ 
usual  but  attractive  shape  and  design.  The 
embroidery  is  very  effective  but  can  be 
made  quickly. 

Centre  mat  is  15x20  inches,  the  end 
mats  are  10  inches  in  diameter.  Whole 
set  stamped  on  cream  linen  $.75.  Floss  for 
working  $.35. 


several  times  and  sprinkle  with  seed  or 
chaff  from  the  barn  floor.  This  will  seed 
very  quickly. 

Urge  every  member  of  the  family  to 
give  a  few  spare  moments  to  the  lawn  and 
so  get  everyone  to  take  pride  in  it.  Keep 
the  front  lawn  free  from  farm  machinery 
and  chicken  coops.  Tidiness  is  the  first 
improvement.  Next  let  us  plant  a  few  new 
shrubs,  vines  and  flowers,  always  using 
care  in  selection,  to  saw  us  extra  work 
and  always  use  some  protection  against 
the  hens  ruining  our  work. 

We  can  always  find  some  wild  roses 
near,  transplant  a  few  of  these  on  the 
lawn  now,  in  good  rich  dirt  and  they  will 
blossom  this  summer.  Place  the  sod  firmly 
back  around  them  and  the  hens  will  not 
bother  them.  They  are  very  hardy,  need 
no  winter  protection  and  will  soon  give 
an  abundance  of  large  blossoms,  which  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  cultivated  ones.  Spirea 
and  Hydrangea  are  nearly  as  hardy  and 
quick  growing  as  the  wild  rose.  They  are 
cared  for  the  same.  All  these  hardy 
shrubs  should  have  some  rich  dirt  placed 
around  the  roots,  in  early  spring  or  late 
fall. 

Wild  Ferns,  Iris  and  Lily  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  at  any  time  and  will  grow  in  any 
rich  soil.  Ferns  do  best  in  shade.  Iris  in 
moist  ground  and  the  Lily  should  always 
be  planted  where  it  cannot  spread  and  all 
blossoms  picked  before  they  go  to  seed. 
These  should  be  protected  from  the  hens, 
by  wire  the  first  season. 

The  hardy  vines  are  woodbine  and  bitter¬ 
sweet,  which  are  little  care  but  slow 
growers.  If  a  vine  is  wished  this  season, 
plant  wild  cucumber  vine  seed,  this  grows 
very  fast  and  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed  will 
resow  itself  for  the  following  year. 

A  few  old  iron  kettles  or  boxes,  painted 
green  and  filled  with  houseplants,  ferns  or 
flower  seed  and  placed  on  the  steps  or 
porch  will  also  help  to  improve  the  looks 


of  the  house  and  lawn.  Dwarf  nasturtiums 
and  portulaca  grow  best  and  quickest  in 
these  boxes.  I  have  developed  a  very  at¬ 
tracted  lawn,  from  a  much  neglected  one 
by  these  methods  and  have  not  made  it  a 
burden  for  future  care.  I  hope  this  may 
aid  many  farmer’s  vives  who  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  their  lawn. — Mrs.  C.  J.  R.,  New 
York 

*  *  * 

For  a  new  birthday  cake  for  the  kid¬ 
dies,  try  a  turtle  cake.  Cover  the  top 
with  white  icing,  then  just  before  it 
hardens  gently  press  in  turtles  made 
from  fat  raisins  with  cloves  for  head,  tail 
and  legs.  Be  sure  each  piece  will  have 
a  turtle.  Another  delight  is  a  circus 
cake.  Frost  with  orange  colored  icing 
to  imitate  sawdust  and  stick  in  animal 
crackers,  arranging  them  as  a  parade 
or  in  circles  around  the  cake. — Mrs.  E.  C. 
*  *  * 

Paint  baking  powder,  cocoa,  and  coffee 
tins  or  covered  lard  pails  to  suit  your 
taste  and  label  them  with  gummed  stickers. 
They  make  neat  and  convenient  containers 
for  kitchen  supplies. 

*  *  * 

If  crackers  are  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  wrap  them  in  oiled  paper,  put 
them  in  a  tin  box  and  keep  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  warm  room. — L.  M.  T. 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  io) 

ent,  including  the  seconds,  were  ranged 
far  enough  back  to  satisfy  him.  ‘Now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready...’  He  paused 
a  moment,  taking  a  couple  of  backward 
paces,  and  began  the  count :  ‘One — two — 
three — four — five.’ 

On  the  word,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
diagonal  line  in-  which  they  had  paced 
away  each  from  the  other,  the  men  swung 
round,  face  to  face  across  the  room.  But 
only  one  of  them,  and  that  one  was  Carey, 
raised  his  arm.  He  raised  it,  slowly,  de¬ 
liberately,  covering  his  opponent,  who 
stood  tense  and  straight  to  receive  a  fire 
which  he  was  making  no  shift  whatever  to 
return.  And  then  in  the  very  moment  that 
Sir  Andrew  drew  the  trigger,  the  door 
leading  to  the  hall,  which  they  had 
neglected  to  secure,  was  flung  open  with 
a  crash,  and  Myrtle,  in  cloak  and  wimple, 
stood  white  and  scared  on  the  threshold. 

In  the  same  instant  Sir  Andrew’s  pistol 
spoke.  But  the  interruption  at  the  critical 
moment,  whilst  too  late  to  arrest  the  shot, 
yet  served  to  draw  his  eye  and  disturb 
his  cold-blooded,  deliberate  aim.  His  pistol 
jerked  up  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  at 
the  last  moment  delivered  its  bullet  into 
the  long  mirror  above  the  console  at  Lati¬ 
mer’s  back,  and  shivered  the  glass  from 
top  to  bottom. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 


Extra  washing  help! 
Easier  washday!  Good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels- Naptha!  Quick  I 
Safe!  Thorough! 

This  is  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha! 


Y our  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha— > 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp  < 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


Mother’s  Thimble 
and 

Other  Poems 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Holland 


Send  $.50  to  Rev.  Holland,  855  Holljf 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  get  this 
book. 


Boston 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week, 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

words.  . 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  riches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


$2.10  FOR  100.  School  Boy  Agents  sell  after 
school.  Needed  on  every  mail  box.  MARTIN 
MFG.  CO.,  JEast  Taunton,  Mass. 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


AGENTS.  Make  $10  Daily  selling  House 
Dresses  and  Frocks.  Write  for  free  samples  and 
catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  manufactur- 
ers.  Dept.  680,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE  from 
our  accredited  herd.  We  are  offering  our  crop 
of  early  fall  calves.  Skimmed  milk  fed.  Sired 
by  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  No  less  than 
eight  dams  in  four  generation  pedigree  have  rec¬ 
ords  averaging  570  lbs.  fat.  Price  $135  each  F. 
O.B.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Address  correspondence 
to  RALPH  E.  &  FLOYD  S.  BARLOW,  Wooster, 
O. 


FOR  SALE:  Holstein  heifer  calves  out  of 
large  high  producing  dams.  Sires  dam  gave  90 
lbs.  milk  in  day  and  made  26  lbs.  butter  a  week 
four  weeks  in  succession.  One  9  /10  white,  ten 
weeks  old,  $50.  One  half  white,  6  weeks  old, 
$40.  Registered  and  transferred.  WOODSIDE 
STOCK  FARM,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


THREE  PUREBRED  yearling  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  bulls  of  the  lowdown  blocky  beef  type  at 
bargain  prices.  Also  a  few  cows  and  heifers. 
Herd  sire:  Evest.  grand  champion  bull  at  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  1923.  C.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
tn.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  shepherds 
pups,  born  heelers.  Female  $5.00,  males  $8.00. 
Spayed  females  $10.00.  Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


“READ  UNTIL  YOU  UNDERSTAND”  No 
dog  is  better  than  a  mongrel.  Never  before 
have  I  been  able  to  give  such  splendid  value  in 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherds  from  proven  Sire 
and  Dams  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES— Pedigreed  pups 
for  sale,  males,,  $25;  females,  $15.  Also  older 
stock  at  fair  prices.  Stamina,  disposition  and 
intelligence  have  made  Guardian  Airedales  fam¬ 
ous.  The  dog  to  protect  your  farm  from  auto 
thieves.  Address  P.  BRANDRETH,  Bethel, 
Conn. 


WHITE  COLLIES— Studs,  bred  matrons, 
puppies.  King  All  White  breeding.  Some  train¬ 
ed  cow  dogs,  $25  to  $75.  MABEL  TILBURY, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  AND  SHEPHERD  pups,  four 
months  old,  $3.50  each  for  males.  FRANK 
THORP,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


FINELY  MARKED  AIREDALE  puppies, 
great  watch  clogs.  Males  $8,  females  $5.  Order 
direct.  WM.  DICKINSON,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


TIIOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  Beauties,  eligible,  reasonable 
prices.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


BEAGLES  FOR  SALE— 5  pups  at  $5  each; 
one  female,  spayed,  9  mo.  old,  starting  to  hunt 
fine,  $10;  one  female,  Registered  English,  3  yr. 
old,  a  dandy  hunter  and  breeder,  $15.  C.  H. 
LAFEVER,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BEAGLES,  6  weeks  old  pups,  $5  and  $10; 
broken  dogs,  $15,  up.  From  good  hunters.  ED 
STRONG,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


MALE  WIRE  HAIRED  Fox  Terrier,  7 
months  old,  all  papers,  extra  good  one.  GEORGE 
MASTERS,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns — 
Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 
heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  as>d  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful — vigorous — -healthy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
100.  VALLEY  FARM,  Rte  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range — tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 

BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Tou¬ 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility, 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  H.  A.  SOUDER, 
Box  M,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

TANCRED-CORNELL  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  farm  flock  headed  by  certified  males,  $15  per 
hundred  prepaid.  ODITHIA  FARM,  Stanley, 
N.  Y. 

WILSON  CHICKS— Anconas  $3.75-25; 

$13.00-100,  White  Wyandottes  $4.25-25,  $15.50- 
100.  Best  Production  Bred.  Circulars.  OWN- 
LAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  GEESE,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  Chicks,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Hares,  Parrots,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Cavies,  White  Mice.  Free  Catalogue,  J.  A. 
BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

FREE  RANGE  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  Pearl  Guineas 
stock  eggs;  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  13c;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  14c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  15c; 
W.  Wyandottes,  16c;  Assorted,  10c.  lc  less  in 
lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or 
send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery/  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 

CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.'  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms,  $15.  MRS.  C. 
T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $12-100;  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  $13-100;  White  Rocks,  $14-100;  Reds, 
$13.50-100;  Light  Mixt,  $9-100;  Heavy,  $10-100. 
My  13  years  experience  in  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  day  old  chix.  Write  for  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 

TOM  BARRON  -  PEDIGREE  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  nice,  healthy 
chicks,  May  $18  per  100;  June  $15  per  100,  by 
Pre-paid  parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  entire 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  best  stock 
money  can  buy,  12c  each.  Hatching  eggs,  98  per 
cent  fertile,  $4.50  hundred.  EDWARD  F. 

SNYDER,  Route  3,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  KAHLER  AND  SON,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

JUNE  CHICKENS— Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Leghorns,  $12  a  hundred  for  quality  stock 
delivered.  “TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona, 
N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFFS,  White  Leghorn  chicks,  after 
June  1,  11c  each.  8  and  10  weeks  old  pullets. 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  M.  W.  DEMI ^K, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching, 
10  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $L25  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y 

TURKEY  EGGS— From  Mammoth  Bronze 
free  range  birds,  $5  for  10  eggs.  MRS.  F.  A. 
MILLER,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  $10.00  per  100  Barron  Leghorns, 
large  size,  306  egg  foundation.  None  better. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS.— Get  our  prices.  EMPIRE 
HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 

second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 

HELP  WANTED 

IF  YOU  HAVE  EVER  SOLD  the  hardware 
trade  or  are  at  all  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
clients,  we  have  a  very  attractive  proposition  to 
offer  good  salesmen.  Write  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  present  occupation. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  for  high  grade  Dairy 
line.  A  real  opportunity  for  men  who  can 
work  independently.  First  month,  commission 
only.  Territorial  Salesmanagership  with  regular 
advances  if  you  show  us.  Address  BURTON 
PAGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  4505-903  Wrigley 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FARM  HANDS — Active,  willing,  not  afraid 
of  work;  also  tractor  operator  and  repair  man; 
married  or  single;  can  use  a  hustling  foreman; 
strictly  modern  conditions.  HALLOCK,  Clayton, 
N.  J. 

HORSES 

FISTULA — Horses  cured,  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds.  Clov¬ 
er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 

HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING 
TOBACCO — five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00,  twenty, 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  UNITED 

FARMERS  OF  ICY.,  Paducah,  ICy. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  ot  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
for  50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 

THE  Old  Red  Church  Cemetery  Association 
needs  trust  fund  for  perpetual  maintenance  of 
graves  of  Revolutionary  War  Heroes.  Mail 

checks  order  CHEMICAL  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  New  York  to  EDWARD  L.  CLARKSON, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

MILKER  ON  WHEELS.  A  post  card  will 
bring  you  a  free  illustrated  book  of  facts  about 
this  machine.  THE  SHARPLES  CO.  INC., 
Dept.  M-85D,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SMALL  WHITE  off-grade  beans  free  from 
stone  or  dirt  make  excellent  feed  for  cows  or 
pigs.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.  H.  F.  SNYDER, 
Churchville,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

FOXES  WANTED— Young  Reds  and  Greys. 
Any  number.  Pay  cash,  all  express  charges. 
ROSS  BROWN,  Eastaboga,  Ala. 

FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

EVERYTHING  Printed  1  Write  FRANKLIN- 
PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CORODON  NORTON 

Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE:  One  Cottage  House  with  6  rooms, 
barn,  and  about  2  acres  of  land,  in  Braintree, 
Vermont.  1400  acres  of  woodland.  Suitable  for 
game  preserve,  with  excellent  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  above  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  DEXTER  DEMOND  CO.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

SHERIFF’S  FORECLOSURE  SALE— 3,040 
acres  Wheeler  County,  Nebraska,  hay  land  at 
auction  June  14,'  1926.  Particulars  address  DUR- 
LAND  TRUST  COMPANY,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE — 114  acres,  good  basement  barn, 
timber  and  wood.  One  mile  to  creamery  or 
depot.  V.  WAGHORN,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

COME  SOUTH  where  you  find  healthful, 
mild  climate  entire  year.  Large  or  small  well 
located  farms,  fertile,  drained  lands  for  diversi¬ 
fied  farming;  Truck;  grain;  livestock;  dairying; 
poultry.  Ideal  winter  home — Churches;  schools; 
hunting-fishing.  Available  flowing  artesian  wa¬ 
ter.  Reasonable  prices  and  terms.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  H.  E.  MONTGOMERY,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE — 153  acre  Farm  in  South,  good 
for  grapes,  other  fruit;  prospect  for  lead,  zinc 
and  oil.  OLSON,  18  Ellicott  St.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


-  -  -  *<5  un.ix.1 

CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  com 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CHpiCEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 

Woommg  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans  and 

Ithacan  Seed  Oats.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion  and  prices.  J.  CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

— 6°  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 

Succession,  Copenhagen  Market,  and  Dutch 
?™heatP  500  $1.25;  1000  $2.00  postpaid. 

500  and  over  $1.00  charges  collect.  Tomato 
P'anfs  May  and  June  delivery.  EAST  VA. 
PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 

FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  cabbage 

Plants  leading  varieties  500  $7.50;  10,000  $10.00; 
50,000  and  over  90c  per  thousand  f.o.b.  here 
Write  for  low  price  on  tomato  plants.  SCOTT 
JdjKOS.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 

lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
orwith  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


SLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
ui  i  a  1  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants  that  _  live  out  doors  during  winter, 
ransy ,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
pla“ts-  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Premier-Big  Joe.- 

Cooper-Big  Late-Jumbo-$l,  100;  $6.  Thousand 
Senator  Dunlap-Gibson, 80c,  100;  $4.50  Thousand. 
Glen  Mary-Sample  90c,  100;  $5.  Thousand. 

Champion  (everbearer)  $1.50  100;  $10.  Thous¬ 
and.  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry  $2.50,  100;  $1T 
Thousand.  Royal-Purple  $3,  100;  $13  500. 

Elorado  Blackberry  $3.50,  100.  Can  make 

prompt  shipment.  500  at  thousand  rate.  F.  G. 
M ANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High  yield¬ 
ing  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder  and 
prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore. 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 5000  for  $25. 
Howard  and  others.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— (READY  NOW) 
Tomatoes — Seedlings  $3  per  1000,  Transplanted 
plants  $8  per  1000,  Potted  plants  $30  per  1000, 
$3.50  per  100.  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Early 
Jewel,  John  Baer,  Stone,  Matchless,  Dwarf  Stone 
and  Ponderosa.  Peppers — Seedlings  $3  per  1000. 
Transplanted  $8  per  1000,  Potted  $30  per  1000. 
$3.50  per  100.  Ruby  King,  Bull  Nose,  Burpee’s 
Sunnybrook,  Early  Neapolitan  and  Long  Red 
Cayenne.  Egg  Plant— Seedlings  $5  per  100, 
Transplanted  $10  per  1000,  Potted  $30  per  1000. 
$3.50  per  100.  Black  Beauty.  Cauliflower — Seed¬ 
lings  $4  per  1000,  Transplanted  $8  per  1000. 
Early  Snowball.  Lettuce — Transplanted  Burpee’s 
Wayahead  $8  per  1000.  Cabbage — (Seedlings 
ready  now)  $2  per  1000.  Large  plants  ready 
June  1st.  All  varieties  at  $2  per  1000.  Asters — 
Potted  all  separate  colors  or  mixed  $3.50  per 
100,  $30  per  1000.  Salvia — Potted  $3.50  per 
100.  No  C.  O.  D.  Cash  with  order  please.  Send 
for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE^ 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Early 
Copenhagen,  flatdutch,  ball  head,  Wakefields,  300- 
75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid,  10,000  ex¬ 
pressed  $10.00  Tomato,  cauliflower,  peppers,  May. 
June  delivery,  prices  free.  Satisfaction  our  mot¬ 
to.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  early  snowball. 
300-$1.50;  500-$2.25;  1000-$4.00,  sweet  pepper* 
same  price.  Cabbage,  Tomato,  leading  early  and 
late  varieties,  1000-$1.75;  500-$1.25  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEED  POTATOES — Hill  selected  and  certi¬ 
fied.  Cobblers,  Russets.  Write  for  catalogue^ 
prices.  WM.  JONES,  Truxton,  Cortland  Co.,  N. 
Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 25  million  now 
ready.  Fine  field  grown  stocks.  Varieties,  cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat 

Dutch,  Wakefield  and  Danish  Ballhead.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  1,000, 
$3.00  prepaid;  express  collect  11,000,  $20.00. 

TOMATO  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties,  300, 
$1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $15.00  PEPPER  PLANTS- 
75c,  100;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $30.00.  CAULIFLOWER 
PLANTS.  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  prepaid  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $40.00.  TRANSPLANTED 
TOMATO  AND  PEPPER  PLANTS.  100,  $1.25; 
500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $6.50,  prepaid. _  Express  col¬ 
lect,  10,000,  $50.00.  Prompt  shipments  entire 

satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  capacity  half  million  per  day. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Earliana,  Stone,  Bon¬ 
nie  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Five 
varieties  Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery,  Lettuce, 
Beets,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Postpaid  100, 
30c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  Not  pre¬ 
paid-  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King 
Pepper.  Egg  Plants:  Postpaid  100,  40c:  300, 
$1.00;  1,000,  $2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S. 
C. 
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Service  Bureau 

Most  Puzzle  Schemes  are  Swindles 


I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  which 
|  answered.  It  is  a  puzzle  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  reads  that  in  order  to  win  a 
cash  prize  there  is  nothing  to  sell — no  list 
of  words  to  write— no  money  to  send  in. 
As  I  have  said  I  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment  a  few  days  ago  and  enclosed  you 
will  find  the  answer  they  sent  me. 

I  answered  the  advertisement  with  the 
understanding  that  if  I  solved  the  puzzle 
correctly  I  might  win  a  prize  without  sell¬ 
ing  anything  or  sending  any  money.  I 
wish  that  you  would  try  and  see  what  can 
be  done  about  this  matter. — Miss  T.  B., 
New  York. 

HE  puzzle  which  our  subscriber  solved 
and  for  which  a  prize  of  $500  is  of¬ 
fered  is  so  simple  that  any  child  of  ten 
years  could  solve  it.  It  is  obviously  a 
scheme  to  get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  a  large  number  of  possible  customers. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

MILLIONS  cabbage  plants  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 

hagen,  fiatdutch,  succession,  danish  ball  head 
300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00;  postpaid 
30,000,  $15.00  by  Express.  Tomato  plants  Match¬ 
less,  Greater  Baltimore,  New  Stone,  same  price 
as  cabbage.  Nacy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico  Potato 
Plants  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50;  postpaid  10,000, 
$30.00  by  Express.  Ruby  King  pepper  same 
price  as  potato.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Eranklin,  Va. 

SNAPDRAGON  Plants:  25  strong  transplant¬ 
ed  plants,  mixed  colors  only  $1,  200  Selected 
Cabbage  plants  $1,  50  Strong  transplanted  Aster 
plants  $1.  Also  Scarlet  Sage,  Verbenas,  Delphin¬ 
iums,  Zinnias  and  Hardy  plants  at  special  prices 
including  V egetable  plants  in  season.  All  plants 
prepaid.  Send  for  catalog.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage,  $1.00  per  thousand. 
5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  TOMATO.  $1.50; 
10,000,  $12.50.  PEPPER,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
CAULIFLOWER,  $4.00;  10,000,  $30.00. 

SWEET  POTATO,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30.00. 

Prompt  shipments  delivered  safely  anywhere. 
FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 

ONIONS,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1000;  Cab¬ 
bage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussel  Sprouts,  $1.25 
per  1000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1000;  Egg  Plants,  $4  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 

GRIMM  alfalfa  seed  $19.88  bushel.  Fancy 
alfalfa  $12.50.  June  red  clover  $19.88.  Red 
clover  mixed  with  alsike  and  timothy  $8  bushel. 
Cobbler  seed  Irish  potatoes  $10.75  for  150 
pounds  certified.  NICHOLS  &  SONS,  Quincy, 
Ohio. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Rainbow  Collection: 
Thirty,  all  different,  blooming  size,  $1  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  32-page  Catalog.  175 
fine  varieties.  Plant  any  time  in  May.  HOW¬ 
ARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Conn.,  Bulb  Dept. 

WAYNE  County  Grown,  Inspected  and  Certi¬ 
fied,  Wells  Red  Kidney  Seed  Beans.  Write 
for  sample.  H.  G.  CHAPIN,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  Shropshire,  yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Shipped  on  approval,  $20  up.  160% 
tomb  crop  this  year.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White 

pigs  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows, 
service  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville, 
Pa.  , 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  sows  and  gilts,  bred 
to  farrow  July  and  August.  Nice  spring  pigs. 
Herd  sire.  Big,  thrifty  swine,  best  quality  and 
blood  lines.  Shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN'S  WANTS 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 

Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

PATCH WefRK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 
Kfld  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  misleading  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  reputable  publications  with 
the  best  interests  of  their  subscribers  at 
heart  do  not  accept  it.  ^ 

Our  subscriber  received  a  letter  in  reply 
to  her  solution  of  the  puzzle  which  read 
in  part  as  follows : 

“Since  running  our  announcement,  of¬ 
fering  a  reward  of  $500  for  . 

the  Board  of  Directors  have  authorized 
me  to  increase  the  reward  to  $1000.  I 
know  this  news  will  please  you,  since  the 
object  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that 

you  have  found  the  correct  . . 

Better  still  the  Preliminary  judges  have 
awarded  the  enclosed  merchandise  bond, 
good  for  $7.50.  The  enclosed  circular  will 
show  you  in  word  and  picture  a  few  of 
our  many  products.  We  are  a  wholesale 
house  and  the  smallest  order  we  accept  is 
for  $12.00,  so  just  return  the  bond  with 
your  name  on  the  back  together  with  $4.50 
in  cash  and  we  will  ship  you  $12.00  worth 
of  products. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  holding  your 
answer  safely  so  I  can  turn  it  over  to  the 
final  judges  who  will  award  the  grand 
$1000  prize  and  the  other  grand  prizes  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  contest. 
Again  we  congratulate  you.” 

We  cannot  advise  too  strongly  against 


answering  any  such  puzzles.  Needless  to 
say,  you  will  receive  no  prize,  but  will 
be  annoyed  with  an  endless  number  of 
letters,  not  only  from  one  company  but 
probably  from  several  as  such  “fake” 
companies  are  known  to  exchange  or  sell 
lists  of  names  that  are  commonly  called 
“sucker  lists.”  It  seems  incredible  that 
anyone  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  send 
such  a  company  $4.50  in  good  cold  cash 
along  with  the  beautifully  engraved  “mer¬ 
chandise  bond,”  but  the  proof  that  many 
do  exactly  this,  lies  in  the  fact  that  such 
company  is  able  to  continue  in  business. 
The  best  possible  advice  we  can  give  is  to 
“keep  away  from  such  offers.” 


More  Home  Work  Schemes 

I  am  wondering  If  you  could  tell  me 
whether  or  not  tne  Aladdin  Apron  Com¬ 
pany  is  reliable.  I  am  interested  in  home 
work  but  do  not  want  to  send  money  to  a 
firm  I  am  not  sure  Is  reliable. — E.  M.  S., 
New  York. 

/'VUR  advice  would  be  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  firm.  The 
advertising  matter  put  out  by  this  firm 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  put  out  by 
the  Rosemary  Apron  Company  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  who  recently  went  out  of 
business.  Possibly  they  have  opened  up 
under  a  different  name  and  are  now  en¬ 
deavoring  to  start  business  again.  We 
feel,  from  past  experience,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  deal  with  any  firm  offering  work 
to  be  done  at  home.  Although  we  have  in¬ 
vestigated  a  number  of  such  concerns,  we 
have  never  found  one  whom  we  could 
safely  recommend  to  our  readers. 


A  Line  Fence  Dispute 

The  farm  next  to  mine  has  a  pasture 
the  whole  length  that  the  farm  Joins  mine, 
and  of  course,  he  has  cattle  in  it  ail  sum¬ 
mer.  Am  I  to  build  my  half  of  fence.  I 
do  not  pasture  any  of  my  farm  at  all.  I 
keep  my  cows  In  the  barn.  Some  tell  me 
It  Is  a  State  Law  that  I  have  to  build  my 
share  of  fence  for  this  man’s  pasture,  so 
I  am  asking  you  whether  It  Is  a  State  Law 
or  not. 

EPLYING  to  your  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  line  fences,  the  State  Law  re¬ 
quires  that  where  neighbors  cannot  agree 


to  keep  their  lands  un fenced,  both  are  re¬ 
quired  to  join  the  construction  and  to  bear 
the  expenses  equally.  The  Town  Super¬ 
visors  of  your  community,  sitting  as  a 
Board  of  Fence  Viewers,  have  such  con¬ 
troversies  under  their  jurisdiction.  Why 
not  talk  to  them  about  it? 


Our  Best  Pay 

“I  have  received  your  letter  and  check 
of  $14.28  from  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company  and  please  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  same  and  for  the 
prompt  settlement  of  claim  without  any 
red  tape  or  trouble.  I  am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  Insurance  Company’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  claim.  Last  spring  after  your 
agent  left  this  neighborhood  there  was 
some  talk  that  the  insurance  policies  were 
of  no  value.  I  shall  tell  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  my  acquaintances  to  the  con¬ 
trary  now.” — C.  E.  Metcalfe,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

*  * 

“I  received  in  this  evening’s  mail  a 
check  of  $7.95,  the  amount  of  my  order 
and  a  very  nice  letter  from  the  company 
apologizing  for  the  delay  in  adjusting  my 


claim.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  me,  for  I  feel  sure  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  making  this  right  with  me.  If 
there  are  any  charges  for  this  please  let 
me  know.” — Mrs.  I.  H.  T.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

“I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  adjustment  made  in 
my  accident  case.  I  have  a  policy  in  an¬ 
other  company  which  I  pay  $24  a  year 
premiums  on.  They  only  paid  me  $26.60 
where  your  policy  at  75c  a  year  paid  me 
$30.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your 
policy.” — Ross  Boyd,  Peru,  N.  Y. 


Questions  About  Investments 

As  I  wish  to  Invest  about  $1000  in  bonds 
at  about  6%  I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  advise  me  or  give  me  definite  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  American  Bond  and  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.  This  company  sells  bonds  for  the 
Wordsworth  Apartment  Building  in  New 
York  City,  $575,000.  Also  the  Alden  Park 
Manor,  Philadelphia,  $3,100,000  at  672%.  Do 
you  consider  buying  these  bonds  safe  in¬ 
vestment? — Mrs.  O.  M.  M.,  New  York. 

We  think  these  real  estate  mortage 
bonds  are  reasonably  good  investments 
although  they  are  not  usually  readily 
marketable. 


“Aboard”  the  Lone  Scout  Trail 

( Continued  from  page  11) 
positions  and  at  other  places  where  a  tired 
Scout  may  find  respite,  fresh  powers  and 
steady  nerves. 

Remember! 

The  Lone  Indian  of  towering  strength 
never  started  his  trail  without  seeking 
power,  guidance,  having  a  purpose  and 
with  the  definite  belief  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  his  “Home  Sweet  Home”  to  bring 
information,  exhibit  his  achievements  and 
to  make  the  home,  family  and  tribe  prouder 
of  him — better  and  happier  for  his  having 
“TRAILED”  ACHIEVEMENT  to  its 
final  capture. 

O.  H.  BENSON, 

Director-Lone  Scouting  &  Rural  Scouting. 

*  *  * 

Many  entries  are  coming  in  for  the 
Woodchuck-Rat  exterminating  Contest. 
Have  you  sent  yours  yet? 


Insurance  Claims  Paid  During  April 


Alfred  Flora,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. - - - $  80.00 

Wra.  Lufkin,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. _  77.14 

James  Rizzo,  Forestville,  N.  Y. -  10.00 

Alvin  Haynes,  Watertown,  N.  Y. -  30.00 

A.  M.  Egbert  Estate,  Hector,  N.  Y. -  1000.00 

Rose  Martino,  Millville,  N.  J. - -  20.00 

Robert  Anderson,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. -  130.00 

Edward  Henneberry,  Pompey,  N.  Y. -  40.00 

Ward  M.  Storum,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. - - -  30.00 

Victor  J.  Vennie,  Cadyville,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Christiano  Mehl,  Verona,  N.  Y. -  10.00 

Russell  Johnson,  Princeton,  N.  J. -  10.00 


$1457.14 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 
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BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

After  TENYEAR? 
OF  USE  in  ever" 
part  of  the  work. 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  ail 
kinds  of  wind  anc 
weather  —  after- 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  anc 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oile». 
Aermotor  is. 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  anc 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  e. 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiling  anc 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  Dc $  Moines 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
'in  building  steel  windmills. 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias _ $1.00 

12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias.  1.00 

30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted _ 1.00 

50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  __  1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas _ 1.00 

12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants _  1.00 

Any  Collection 
By  Parcel  Post 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  45,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


$1.00 


Made  Watertight 

When  your  roof  leaks  It  isn’t  worn  out— it  simply 
has  lost  its  waterproofing  qualities.  Seal-Tite  re¬ 
places  the  original  waterproofing  oils  and  gums.  It 
adds  a  new  surface  that  sheds  water  like  a  duck’s 
back.  Ail  at  a  fraction  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 
Easy  to  apply  and  one  application  lasts  for  years. 

Free  Test 9  til  Sept.  1st 

This  surprising  offer  gives  you  at  least  four  months 
to  test  the  waterproofing  qualities  of  Seal-tite  be¬ 
fore  you  are  asked  to  pay  one  cent.  If  it  doesn’t 
make  good,  your  bill  is  cancelled.  Only  a  remark¬ 
ably  GOOD  product  could  be  sold  on  such  terms. 

M/«s4<3  Find  out  ali  about  this  wonderful  roof 
WWfaZc?  surfacer  and  preserver.  A  post  card 
brings  full  details  of  our  unprecedented  Free  Trial 
offer.  Don’t  wait  for  leaks  to  remind  you  that 
your  roof  needs  attention.  Write  today. 

C  )  MONARCH  PAINT  CO. 

D«pt. 90-65 — Established  ltOt  Cleveland,  Ohi* 
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Christmas  Day  in  Holy  Land 

( Continued  from  page  i) 
new-comers.  Its  people  were  already 
realizing  that  they  had  “cast  their  bread 
upon  the  waters”  and  that  it  was  com¬ 
ing  back  a  thousandfold  because  these 
newly  arrived  farmers  had  so  increased 
the  productivity  of  the  soil  of  Greece 
that  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
import  thirty  per  cent  of  the  grain  they 
consumed  and  are  fast  reaching  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  would  stop  their  being  an  im¬ 
porting  nation  of  grains.  They  may 
even  realize  the  extreme  hope  of  soon 
adding  to  their  great  exports  of  tobacco 
some  other  products  of  their  soil. 

Throughout  Greece  it  is  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  new-comers  with  their 
tremendous  energy  and  terrific  desire 
to  reinstate  themselves  have  given  such 
an  example  of  tireless  industry  that 
they  have  speeded  up  the  activities  of 
the  old  residents.  Those  who  failed  to 
recognize  these  new  conditions  of  hus¬ 
tle  and  steady  application  have  been 
crowded  out  of  the  race. 

Greeks  Not  All  Candy  Makers 

We  Americans  have  been  too  prone 
to  think  that  all  Greeks  were  candy 
makers,  waiters  or  florists.  They  are 
not  only  great  agricultural  people,  but 
will  now  become  the  great  rug  making 
nation,  and  gradually  a  factor  in  the 
silk  market.  They  are  also  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  leading  mercantile  marine  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pireaus, 
the  port  of  Athens,  does  a  much  larger 
business  today  than  Constantinople  has 
ever  done. 

From  Greece,  we  sailed  to  Alexan¬ 
dria.  We  had  been  introduced  in  Ath¬ 
ens  to  one  of  our  fellow  passengers,  Mr. 
Bcnachi,  who  invited  us  to  his  home. 
Both  my  wife  and  I  were  completely 
dumbfounded  to  find  that  this  was  not 
a  home  but  a  high  class  museum.  This 
man  had  made  a  fortune  in  dealing  in 
long  staple  Egyptian  cotton,  which  is 
so  well  known  over  all  the  world,  and 
had,  together  with  his  father,  the  famous 
old  mayor  of  Athens,  succeeded  in 
sending  this  cotton  everywhere,  and  in 
return  bringing  to  his  own  home  the 
most  beautiful  things  of  Japan,  China, 
Egypt,  Persia  and  other  countries.  So  in 
stead  of  dining  in  an  unpretentious 
merchant’s  home,  we  found  ourselves 
wandering  through  room  after  room 
containing  wonderful  silks,  brocades, 
vases,  arms  and  all  the  attractive  things 
one  sees  in  a  museum.  Here  we  had  a 
fine  demonstration  of  what  internation¬ 
al  trade  meant,  how  profits  on  cotton 
can  be  converted  into  a  fine  assortment 
of  the  choicest  products  of  the  great 
Eastern  countries. 

Nile  Valley  is  Fertile 

You  no  doubt  know  that  most  of  the 
cotton  and  all  of  the  other  valuable  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Egypt  are  produced  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  Nile  Valley.  This  valley  has  for 
generations  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  great  wealth  it  had 
already  produced  thousands  of  years 
ago  has  lately  come  to  light  through 
the  excavations  of  Tutankhamen’s 
Tomb  (King  Tut).  The  contents  of 
this  tomb  are  now  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  museum  in  Cairo.  One  is  trans¬ 
fixed  with  the  high  state  of  the  jewel¬ 
lers  and  carpenters  and  potters’  art  at 
that  time.  As  you  gaze  upon  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  you  are  amazed  to  see  how  rela¬ 
tively  little  progress  has  been  made 
since  that  time.  One  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  monuments  is  the  one  at  Sak- 
kara,  near  Cairo,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  the  Twenty-four  Sacred 
Bulls.  These  bulls  were  buried  in  ex¬ 
traordinarily  fine  sarcophagi  magnifi¬ 
cently  carved  and  splendidly  housed. 

One  could  not  help  but  think  that 
though  the  princes  and  the  sacred  bulls 
were  given  such  great  consideration,  the 
toiling  slaves,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  whom  were  employed  in  building 
these  structures  and  in  cultivating  the 
valleys  that  produced  the  wealth,  were 
forced  to  do  this  while  living  not  much 


For  20  Years  tit® 

Burrell  has  milked  their  eows  ©least 


“My  father  installed  Burrell  Milkers  in 
1906,  and  we  have  been  using  the  same 
machines  ever  since.  For  20  years  our  Burrell 
Milkers  have  always  milked  the  cows  clean,  and 
we  never  do  any  stripping.” — C.  D.  Miner. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean** 

That  is  what  Burrell  users  say  over  and 
over  again — “It  M ilks  the  Cows  Clean.” 

This  phrase  has  become  almost  the  universal 
expression  of  praise  of  Burrell  users.  And, 
when  the  performance  of  a  milker  is  thus  sum¬ 
marized  by  men  it  has  served  for  many  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  will  milk  your  cows.  But  until  you  know 


a  Burrell,  you  may  think  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  “It  'Milks  the  Cows  Clean”. 

4  features  make  a  Burrell  best 

The  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  is 
adaptable  to  teats  of  practically  every 
size?  the  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  each  individual  cow;  the  san¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap,  which  prevents  contamin¬ 
ation  of  the  milk;  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator, 
which  insures  natural  circulation  and  pre¬ 
vents  congestion  in  the  teats  —  these  are  the 
exclusive  features  that  cause  Burrell  users  to 
a  Sfcfins  i/uTTUUk  say  “I t  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”— and  these  are 
Cta n  the  features  you  want  in  the  milker  you  buy. 


Learn  about  this  remarkable  separator 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books,  that  are  free  to  dairymen.  One  pictures 
and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker.  The  other  tells  all  about  the  Burrell-Simplex 
Cream  Separator — with  its  wonderful  Link  Blades  that  give  the  Burrell  a  greater 
capacity  to  a  given  size  of  bowl,  to  a  given  speed  and  to  a  given  amount  of  power 
than  any  other  separator.  It  tells  all  about  its  simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction, 
and  how  "It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean ” — cleaner  than  any  other  separator.  Before 
you  select  a  milker  or  separator,  read  both  of  these  books.  Send  for  them  today. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co.  Inc.  27  Albany  st.  Little  Falls,  New  York 


better  than  mere  animals,  just  to  en¬ 
able  the  rulers  of  the  land  to  live  in 
splendor  and  luxury  and  when  they  died 
to  be  buried  in  these  extravagant  tombs. 
*  *  * 

Oflr  visit  to  Palestine  started  most 
propitiously.  We  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
the  day  before  Christmas  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  we  automobiled  to  Bethlehem. 
Our  trip  there  was  quite  different  from 
that  which  we  took  in  1914.  This  time 
we  rapidly  rolled  over  a  fine  macadam 
road  built  by  the  British  and  when  we 
arrived  there,  were  met  by  a  British 
police  official  who  showed  us  our  park¬ 
ing  space,  while  last  time,  we  drove 
there  in  carriages  over  a  rough  road. 

We  first  listened  to  the  singing  of  the 
Christmas  carols  in  the  fields  and  were 
then  ushered  into  the  church  and  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  midnight  mass  on  the  very 
spot  where  Christ  was  born.  The  relig¬ 
ious  services  were  most  impressive,  the 
audience  felt  the  sacredness  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  all  were  most  devout.  It  was 
quite  an  event  to  go  down  into  the 
crypt  and  see  perhaps  the  most  sacred 
spot  in  the  world,  just  as  the  bells  tolled 
midnight. 

We  had  an  equally  impressive  time 
next  morning  when,  while  peacefully 
slumbering  in  the  American  Colony,  we 
were  aroused  therefrom  by  the  most 


heavenly  rendering  of  various  Christmas 
carols  by  twenty  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colony  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Vester.  As  I  rub¬ 
bed  my  eyes,  I  doubted  for  a  moment 
whether  I  was  still  on  earth  or  had  been 
transformed  to  heaven  and  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  angels. 

A  little  later  I  was  convinced  that 
these  fine  singers  were  ministering  an¬ 
gels  of  good  for  one  of  them  was  im¬ 
personating  Santa  Claus  and  Mrs.  Ves¬ 
ter,  Lady  Bountiful,  and  they  distribut¬ 
ed  to  all  of  us  who  were  gathered 
around  the  Christmas  tree  some  appro¬ 
priate  presents.  It  was  a  real  American 
Christmas,  except  that  the  most  lively 
of  the  party  was  the  British  Governor, 
Sir  Ronald  Storrs. 

At  Jerusalem 

During  our  ten  days  in  Palestine,  we 
visited  all  of  the  interesting  spots  in 
Jerusalem  and  had  a  long  interview 
with  the  Mufti  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Mohammedan  church  and  in  charge  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  We  again  en¬ 
joyed  a  thorough  inspection  of  this  fam¬ 
ous  house  of  worship  which  has  sup¬ 
planted  the  old  Jewish  temple.  We  wan¬ 
dered  through  all  the  old  streets  and 
went  to  Mount  Olive,  saw  the  excava¬ 
tions  now  being  conducted  there  and  we 
also  went  to  Nablus,  where  the  re¬ 


mainder  of  the  Samaritans  lived,  and  toi 
Nazareth  and  to  Haifa  and  Jaffa.  When 
we  visited  the  River  Jordn,  we  took  a 
boat  ride  on  the  same  and  then  drove 
to  the  Dead  Sea  and  listened  to  the 
wondrous  tale  of  the  millions  of  tons  of 
phosphate  that  are  to  be  extracted  from 
it.  They  claim  that  this  will  be  as  great 
an  enterprise  and  as  enriching  to  the 
participants  as  the  gold  fields  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  were  much  pleased  to  see 
what  fine  factories  had  been  erected  in 
Palestine.  The  two  outstanding  ones 
are  those  fine  modern  equipped  cement 
and  silicate  brick  factories. 

We  were  surprised  to  hear  that  all 
these  great  improvements  of  the  roads, 
factories  and  governing  of  Palestine 
have  not  greatly  improved  their  pros¬ 
perity  because  the  increased  facilities 
have  so  shortened  the  time  spent  by  the 
visitors  that  a  great  deal  less  money  is 
left  in  Palestine.  Another  factor  is  that 
they  miss  the  thousands  of  Russian  pil¬ 
grims  who  formerly  spent  three  to  four 
weeks  in  Palestine.  But  wherever  we 
went  and  whatever  we  saw,  constantly 
reminded  us  of  some  chapter  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  wonderful  happenings 
of  those  Bible  days  when  this  country 
Was  populated  by  the  great  prophets, 
psalm  singers,  and  Jewish  warriors, 
whom  you  all  know  so  well. 
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The  Truth  Is  Marching  On 


An  Editorial 

-By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

of  the  Republic  on  their  way  to  honor 
their  dead. 

Since  that  May  morning,  the  years  have 
been  busy.  All  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who 
marched  that  day  have  pitched 
their  tents  and  raised  new  ban- 
\  ners  in  the  Unknown  Camp 
||*  '  Grounds  of  Somewhere. 

Ill  ,  The  other  day  I  stood  in  the 
ig  shadow  of  the  White  House  and 

gr  ;  watched  the  President  of  the 
if  \  United  States  review  another 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  this  Dec¬ 
oration  Day  as  a  very  small  boy,  I 
stood  with  an  older  brother  on  the 
top  of  our  old  hill  farm  and  watch¬ 
ed  a  column  of  briskly  stepping  soldiers 
march  up  the  valley  road  below  us.  It 
was  the  Berkshire  Post  of  the  Grand  Army 


army,  some  two  thousand  Boy  Scouts,  and 
as  I  watched  these  eager,  enthusiastic 
youngsters  in  khaki  stepping  so  proudly 
to  the  music  of  their  bands,  I  recalled  with 
the  vividness  of  childhood  memory  that 
Decoration  Day  5f  long  ago  and  the  blue- 
coated  old  boys  of  the  Memorial  Days 
since. 

Standing  in  the  historic  national  capital, 
I  thought  of  father  who  as  a  boy  of  seven¬ 
teen  with  his  thousands  of  boy  comrades 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  capital 
in  1861  to  defend  the  truth  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  nation  was  founded. 
Then  came  the  thought  of  that  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  boys  many  of  whom  also  marched 
through  Washington  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War.  In  more  recent  memory,  I 
recalled  the  millions  of  the  best  of  our 
young  manhood  in  khaki  uniform  on  their 
way  to  the  "World  War. 

As  I  thought  of  these  four  generations  of 
marching  boys,  I  was  glad  that  the  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  American  boys 
enrolled  as  Scouts  constitute  a  great  army 
of  Peace  and  not  of  War.  But  I  know  that 
the  principles  for  which  it  stands  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  boys  of  other  genera¬ 
tions  who  have  marched  these  selfsame 
streets. 

The  boys  come,  grow  up,  and  march  on 
to  the  End  of  the  Road,  and  close  on  their 
footsteps  marches  ever  a  new  generation. 
The  standard  bearers  pass  quickly  along 
the  way,  laying  down  their  flags  to  lift  new 
ones  Somewhere  Else,  but  the  eager  boy¬ 
ish  hands  crowding  on  from  behind  raise 
the  old  banners  and  carry  them  forward 
to  new  heights.  The  standard  bearers 
change,  but  the  banners  themselves  and 
the  verities  of  truth  and  honor  and  right¬ 
eousness  for  which  they  stand  are  eternal. 

“Men  may  die  and  moulder  in  the  dust, 

Men  may  die  and  arise  again  from  dust, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  of  the  just 
When  truth  is  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 

The  truth  is  marching  on.” 
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Draw  bar  FACTS  fir  Tractors 


SOCONY  Motor  Oil  makes  a  good  tractor  better, 
more  efficient;  more  power  and  pull  when  the 
pinch  comes. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  both  adds  and  conserves  power. 
It  gives  greater  compression  because  it  maintains  as 
completely  as  possible  a  leak  proof  seal  between  piston 
rings  and  cylinder  walls. 

Furthermore  it  does  not  break  down  at  high  engine 
temperatures.  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  everlastingly  on 
the  job,  preventing  metal  to  metal  contact,  preserving 
an  impenetrable  Lubri coat*  of  oil  on  all  moving  parts. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  built  for 
every  type  of  tractor.  Consult  the  chart  below  for 
complete  specifications. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  quote  you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon 
drums  with  faucet.  Costs  no  more  — mighty  conven¬ 
ient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SOCONY 


«EG.u.s,i»AT.orr. 


MOTOR  OIL 

c  for  Tractor  Lubricoating 

*Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts:  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


V 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12). ........ 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) .... 

Allwork. . .  . . . . 

Aultman  Taylor. . . . .  •  •  •  •••  ^ 
Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) 
Avery  (All  others)  ............ 


Bailor . ••  V  • 

Bates  Steel  Mule. 

Bear . 

(Best. ._ - ....... 


ft 


Case. . . 
Cletrae. 


j  Dart  Blue  J. 
iDepue . 


E.  B... 
Evans. 


. . 

i  Farm  Horse . 

iFordson . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

Frick  (All  others) . . . 
I 


Gray . 

Great  Western. 


Hart  Parr . 

Heider  (Cultivator) . 
Heider  (All  others). . 
.Holt  (Caterpillar). . . 
I  Huber . :  • 
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TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


Lauson. . . . , . 
Leader. ....... 

Linn . 

Little  Giant. 
Lombard 


Minneapolis . 

Moline  Universal. 
Monarch . 


Niison. 


EH 

M 

H 

EH 

EH 


Ohio.  . .  . 
Oil  Pull. 


Peoria. . 
Pioneer. 


Reed. . . . . 

Reliable. . . 

Russell  (Giant) . . . . . 
Russel i  (All  others). 


Shawnee . 

Stinson . 

Topp  Stewart. . 

Toro . 

Traylor . 

Twin  City. . 


Uncle  Sam. 


Wallis . . 

Waterloo  Bpy. 

Wet..ore . 

Wisconsin . 


Yuba, 
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—Socony  Medium  ^H— Socony  Heavy;  EH- 


Socony  Extra  Heavy. 
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The  Promise  of  the  Blooms 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

HTHE  week  of  May  Bv  M  C  BURRITT  usually  most  severe  on 

1  io  to  15,  although  *  heavy  soils  and  soils 

still  too  cool  for  rapid  growth,  was  a  fine  which  were  saturated  with  water  last  tall 
one  for  work.  A  large  amount  of  plow-  and  retained  their  moisture.  A  collar  of 
ing,  and  seeding  and  spraying  was  done,  bark  around  the.  tree  often  entirely  below 
I  believe  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  the  surface  has  been  killed  on  many  trees, 
spring  grain  sowing  is  now  done.  There  which  on  cutting,  or  scraping  shows  brown, 
are  many  fields  nearly  ready  to  be  sown.  The  twigs  are  often  shrunken  and  the 

The  land  has  been  growth  slow  in  starting.  Several  young 
slow  to  come  into  peach  orchards  around  hear  appear  now  to 
good  condition  this  be  practically  ruined,  two-thirds  of  the 
spring,  probably  trees  being  severely  injured.  Others  on 
due  to  excessive  lighter  soils  or  better  drained,  seem  to  have 


moisture  last  fall. 
It  was  necessary  to 
let  some  fields  lie 1 
two  or  three  days 
after  plowing  to 


escaped. 

Lawns  and  Shrubs  Improve  Farm 
Homes 


M.  C  Burritt 


. a  __  Nothing  about  a  farmstead,  unless  it 

warm  and  dry  so  be  orderliness  and  paint,  adds  'so  much  to 
they  would  fit  up  appearance  and  homelikeness  as  good 
well.  Not  much  lawns  and  shrubbery  about  the  house  and 
plowing  for  culti-  other  buildings.  So  many  farm  homes 
vated  crops  has  are  entirely  barren  of  shrubbery  or  even 
been  done  yet,  hut  many  orchards  are  kept  lawns  as  to  make  them  look  desolate 
well  tilled.  and  dirty,  especially  if  the  house  is  un- 

Fruit  trees  are  just  about  tw:o  weeks  painted.  Tet  this  is  so  unnecessary.  The 
behind  last  year.  This  year  we  finished  excuse  is  usually  cost  and  lack  of  time, 
the  delayed  dormant  spray  on  May  14-  but  it  is  only  an  excuse.  Good  shrubbery. 
Last  year  we  finished  the  same  spray  on  if  not  the  best,  is  still  available  on  most 
April  27th  and  the  pre-blossom  pink  spray  farms  or  along  neighboring  swamps  or 
on  the  16th  of  May,  On  May  15th  this  streams.  Of  these,  the  red  dogwood  and 
year,  only  now  and  then  a  bud  of  early  white  cedar  are-  perhaps  as  common  and 
varieties  shows  a  little  pink  and  the  bud  as  easy  to  get  as  any.  Shade  tiees,  such 
clusters  are  still  held  tight  together.  It  as  elm  and  maple  are  unexcelled  and 
will  take  from  three  days  to  a  week  to  abundant.  Wild  flowers  are  very  easy  to 
bring  the  buds  far  enough  along  for  this  secure.  The  labor  to  dig  and  plant  these 
second  spray.  shrubs  and  flowers  is  very  slight.  The 

disposition  to  acquire  them  is  most  im- 
Something  to  Watch  Next  Fall  portant.  I  think  on  the  whole  that  the 

Last  week  1  mentioned  the  farm  bureau  improvement  and  planting  of  farm  yards 
spray  service  advice  to  hold  off  the  de-  is  on  the  Increase. 

laved  dormant  spray  because  aphis  were  Hqw  Schools  and  Churches  May  Be 
not  hatching.  On  May  io,  warning  to  pro-  Beautified 

ceed  with  the  spray  to  protect  against 

scab  was  received.  Nicotine  was  omitted  The  same  need  is  apparent  around  our 
except  on  Twenty  Ounce  which  were  most  country  schools  and  churches— only  more 
advanced,  as  aphis  were  still  not  hatching,  so  if  anything  because  the  size  and  lines 
Before  this  application  was  finished  leaf  and  bulk  of  these  buildings  are  less  p  eas- 
clusters  were  out  so  far  that  the  lime  ing  as  a  rule,  harm  and  home  bureaus 
sulphur  strength  of  1  to  8  was  reduced  to  could  do  no  better  work  than  that  which 
1  to  40  and  most  of  us  finished  the  spray  they  have  already  started  in  many  p  aces 
with  this  weaker  solution.  in.  planting  school  house  grounds.  Our 

I  found  on  inquiry  that  many  farm  bu-  local  church  has  this  year  comp  ete  y 
reau  members  as  well  as  non-members  dis-  planted  its  grounds  including  the  parsonage 
regarded  the  spray  service  advice,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  $35, and  a  little 1  labor 
omitting  nicotine  from  the  spray  went  on  the  part  of  the  mens  Sunday  School 
ahead  and  finished  the  dormant  spray  full  Class  The  biggest  factor  m  gettmg  this 
strength.  Thus  they  had  earlier  protec-  job  done  was  the  local  leadership  ol  a 
tion  against  scab.  As  it  did  not  rain  mean-  man  who  knows  shrubs  and  has  a  sense 
while  this  is  not  likely  to  be  very  im-  of  what  to  plant  and  how  \\  ith  t  le  ac - 
portant.  Results  jnext  fall  will  tell  which  vice  of  a  College  Spec.alist  we  ^ed 
V  1  f.ithpr  nearly  40  shrubs — White  Cedai,  Japanese 

was  better,  it  e, liter.  YevJ  Regels  Privct,  Arrow  Wood  and 

Fruit  Generally  Promises  Full  Bloom —  Morrow’s  Bush  Honeysuckle. 

Peaches  Suffer  Winter  Injury  — - - - - — 

-  1 1  c  c  -*  fa,-  The  generations  following  us  have  no 

The  prospects  tor  bloom  of  mnt  as  tar  ^  ^  ^  ]and  we  leave;  let 

as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  *  and  bear  ^  ^  them  a  heritage  that  will  reflect 
it  commented  upon,  are  tairly  good.  Early 

varieties  of  apples  apparently  promise  honor  up0  *  +  +  # 

best.  Dutchess,  Wealthy  and  Twenty  ,,  , 

Ounce  all  seem  to  be  budded  full,  except  We  have  a  small  supply  ol  the  Ma 
trees  that  bore  heavily  last  year.  Ap-  27  Reference  Number  of  American 
parently  our  bloom  of  Twenty  Ounce  and  Agriculturist  on  liand.  If  you  have  lost 
King  will  be  as  heavy  as  last  year  when  your  copy  or  would  like  an  extra  one  lor 
it  was  nearly  100  per  cent.  Baldwins  will  a  neighbor  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy 
be  spotted,  most  trees  which  bore  heavily  as  long  as  they  last, 
last  year  not  blooming 


this  year.  The  general 
report  indicates  a  light 
bloom  of  this  important 
variety.  Pears,  neither 
Bartlett  nor  Kieffer  seem 
to  be  budded  well  and  the 
prospect  is  for  a  light 
bloom  of  tiffs  fruit. 
Plums  and  cherries 
promise  a  full  bloom. 
Peaches  also  appear  to  be 
budded  well  and  to 
promise  a  good  crop. 

It  has  just  developed 
that  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  winter  in¬ 
jury  of  peaches  this 
year.  The  damage  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  or 


“At  the  end  of  the  service  tonight  ,the  choir  will 
sing  a  special  anthem  composed  by  the  organist , 
after  which  the  church  will  be  closed  for  a  month 
for  necessary  repairs.” — Humorist. 
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Granted  They  Go  Through  High  School,  Shall  They  Continue  to  College  ? 

*“  ArK  nrU  r-~t’  P“"*n  By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT  ‘ 

Household  Editor  American  Agriculturist 


BACK  in  early  Greek  and  Roman  days, 
woman  was  a  chattel,  a  domestic  creature 
only.  There  were  rare  exceptions  to  this, 
of  course,  but  in  the  main  the  only  train¬ 
ing  girls  received  was  along  the  lines  of  household 
duties. 

The  men  in  those  days  were  educated  in  order 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  trade,  of  law-making, 

and  of  the  natural  busi¬ 
ness  of  living  in  their 
times.  Such  an  education 
was  immensely  practical 
for  them.  Nowadays  a 
Greek  and  Latin  education 
is  called  “classical” ;  it  is  a 
distinct  hangover  of  those 
ancient  days  when  men 
studied  such  subjects  for 
very  practical  purposes.  In 
order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the 
foun  dations 
of  our  own 
literature,  our 
own  speech 
even,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of-  these 
languages  most  certainly  helps,  al¬ 
though  as  a  direct  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  our  living  they  may  no  longer 
be  called  necessary. 

Since  men  were  the  members  of 
the  family  appearing  in  public,  they 
were  the  only  ones  whose  minds  were 
considered  worthy  of  training.  It  is 
amazing  how  long-  and  how  deeply 
rooted  this  idea  held  in  the  public 
mind.  And  strangely  enough,  the 


main  reason  it  ever  lost  its  strength  was  largely 
an  economic  reason.  More  of  this  later. 

Our  American  attitude  is  so  liberal  towards 
women’s  privileges  that  one  has  to  be  constantly 
reminded  that  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
do  not.  fare  equally  well.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  very  intelligent  young  woman,  a  native  of 
Central  Europe,  but  now  come  to  America  to  live, 
she  remarked,  “Things  are  so  different  for 
women  here.  No  matter  how  well  a  family  is 
situated  ‘over  there’  the  man  and  his  opportunities 
and  comforts  must  be  considered  first.  The 
woman  is  always  last.” 

At  present  our  girls  can  get  an  equal  education 
with  our  boys,  provided  we  have  the  where¬ 


Grace  W  atkins  Huckett 


withal  to  pei  mit  it.  As  far  as  American  schools 
are  concerned,  girls  are  admitted  to  most  of  them 
and  are  given  equal  credit  for  work  done — this 
has  not  always  been  true.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
few  State  universities  (about  three)  that  still 
admit  only  boys,  although  all  those  established 
alter  the  1870’s  were  open  to  both  sexes. 

But  our  American  attitude  has  not  always  been 
so  generous.  Even  those  much-lauded  Puritan 
fathers  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
establish  schools  for  the  girls.  The  first  dame 
and  public  schools  were  for  boys  only.  The 
mothers,  if  they  found  time,  taught  the  girls  to 
read  and  write,  and  if  the  girl  was  very  aggres¬ 
sive  she  got  her  knowledge  of  arithmetic  from 
her  brothers  who  went  to  the  school.  The  “dame 
school”  was  significant— so-called  because  run  by 
women.  They  were  usually  held  in  a  room  of  a 
private  home  and  provided  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  elementary  education.  Such 
schools  were  almost  like  day-nurseries 
of  the  present.  They  became  so  well 
intrenched  in,  the  community  life  of 
New  England  that  the  local  author¬ 
ities  began  to  recognize  them  as  of 
public  service  and  made  public 
schools  of  them.  The  dame-school 
Avas  supreme  until  the  American 
Revolution.  Grammar  schools  were 
established  after  the  dame-schools, 
but  during  that  first  century  of  New 
England  life  no  girls  were  allowed 
to  attend  except  in  about  a  dozen 
schools.  In  later  years  girls  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  school  at  hours  when 
boys  were  not  attending,  namely 


The  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University 


from  five  to  seven  in  the  moraine- 

o 
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How  a  Sewing  Machine  Makes  a  Stitch 

The  First  oi  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Care  and  Adjustment  of  Sewing  Machines 
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Of  all  the  machines  used  by  the  farm  ivotnan  in  her 
home,  the  serving  machine  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com¬ 
monly  called  upon.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  this 
very  useful  implement,  American  Agriculturist  had 
tts  engineering  editor,  Prof .  F.  G.  Bchrcnds  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  prepare  a  series  of 
articles  for  opr  women  readers  on  the  care  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  serving  machine.  Mr.  Behrends  has  gone 
into  details  and  prepared  these  recommendations  in  a 
very  popular  manner  so  that  any  woman  can  readily 
grasp  his  instructions.  Save  these  articles,  for  there  is 
no  question  but  what  some  day  there  may  be  an  occasion 
'when  your  machine  will  act  up  and  without  a  doubt  the 
recommendations  in  this  series  will  help  to  overcome  the 
difficulty. — The  Editors. 

AFTER  reading  the  title  of  this  article,  some 
may  have  already  asked  “Why  need  I  know  " 
There  is  no  need  of  knowing  as 
long  the  machine  stitches. 

But  suppose  some  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  material  does  not  feed. 

What  part  of  the  machine  are 
you  going  to  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  trouble?  Or  suppose 
the  machine  skips  stitches,  or 
puckers  the  cloth  or  the  length 
of  the  stitch  cannot  be  changed, 
or  the  threads  break  or  it  seAVS 
with  a  straight  thread,  either  on 
the  top  or  the  bottom:  Where 
will  you  make  the  adjustment 
to  _  remedy  the  trouble  ?  My 
point  is  simply  this.  Study  how 
a  machine  works  when  it  is 
operating  satisfactorily,  watch 
the  parts  and  learn  what  they 
do,  then  when  troubles  de\'elop, 
you  will  better  know  which  part 
of  the  machine  is  failing  in  it’s 
function.  Aside  from  this  real 
value  which  I  have  mentioned, 
d  is  interesting  to  observe 


By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS 


is 


and  know  how  a  sewing  machine  works 
There  are  two  general  types  of  machines 
single  and  double  thread  and  since  the  latter 
much  more  common,  I  will  confine  my  discussion 
to  it.  Two  thread  machines  may  be  of  either  the 
long  shuttle  or  the  round  shuttle  type.  The  long 
shuttle  we  call  a  vibrating  machine  since  the 
shuttle  moves  forwards  and  backwards,  while  the 
round  shuttle  machines  may  be  either  oscillating 
or  rotating  depending  upon  Avhether  the  hook 


BOBBIN  OF 
iUNDER  THREAD 


f  BOBBIN  OF 
UNDER  THREAD 


POINT  OF, 
SHUTTLE 


_  BOBBIN  OF 

NEEDLE!  UNDER  THREAD 

TT  .1  tbt  .  .  A  __  snuifLE  POINT  OFSHmiE 

How  the  Vibrating  Shuttle  Type  of  Sewing  Machines  Makes  a  Stitch 

(.Illustrations,  copyright,  192.1  and  1924.  by  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.) 


which  slips  the  upper  thread  around  the  shuttle 
oscillates  or  rotates. 

In  older  that  this  discussion  may  be  oi  most 
Aalue,  I  lecommend  that  you  open  up  your  ma¬ 
chine  and  do  Avith  it  as  directed  in  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  follow. 

.  First,  let  us  consider  the  long  shuttle  machines 
since  it  is  easier  on  these  tq  watch  the  makin  >  of 
a  stitch.  Open  up  the  slide  plates,  one  slides’  to¬ 
ward  you  and  one  away  from  you.  Slip  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  under  the  presser  foot  leav¬ 
ing  most  of  the  cloth  to  the  left  of  the  foot  where 
it  w ill  not  obstruct  your  view.  Put  white  thread 
on  top.  Make  a  few  stitches  in  the  cloth. 

\\  hether  or  not  you  can  see 
what  I  am  about  to  describe 
now  depends  upon  two  things, 
looking  in  the  right  place  and 
turning  the  hand  wheel  very 
slowly  by  hand.  The  right 
place  is  underneath,  where  the 
needle  goes  down.  Swing  the 
machine  around  so  that  the 
light  shines  down  in  where  the 
shuttle  runs. 

Burn  the  hand  wheel  until 
the  needle  is  up,  continue  turn¬ 
ing  slowly.  As  the  needle 
descends,  it  carries  the  white 
thread  with  it,  the  shuttle  mean¬ 
while  is  receding  to  the  back  of 
the  machine.  The  point  of  the 
needle  pierces  the  cloth  and  as 
the  needle  passes  down  through 
the  cloth,  the  shuttle  having 
reached  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
starts  forward.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  until  the  needle  ha3 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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Eastern  farmers,  would  not  be  possible  on  its 
present  scale  if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous 
metropolitan  market.  Fruit  growers  of  New 
York  State  can  put  apples  into  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market  for  a  freight  cost  of  25.7  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  as  against  $1.50  a  hundred 
pounds  which  the  Pacific  orchardists  have  to 
pay. 

We  do  not  believe  in  being  too  optimistic 
about  farming.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
good  thing  perhaps,  at  least  occasionally,  for 
Eastern  farmers  to  stop  and  remember  that  in 
a  great  many  respects  agriculture  in  the  East¬ 
ern  states  still  leads  the  nation. 


Yes,  the  list  is  long,  but  how  much  alike 
were  they  all  at  heart.  Christopher  Columbus 
pushing  his  inadequate  bark  across  the  un¬ 
known  Atlantic  in  1492  was  little  different  in 
those  spiritual  things  that  make  a  man  from 
Roald  Amundsen  driving  his  great  airship 
across  the  unknown  Arctic  in  1926. 


The  Song  of  the  Shirt 


OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  ^ 
The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
triiich  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased 
by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make 
good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 

advertised.  ,<T 

To  benefit  by  vhis  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  1 

saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. _ _ _  . 


Over  The  Top  of  the  World 


“With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 
Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 


Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  d» 
partments  may  be  addressed  to  either 


425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6,  1924,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  6,  18/9. 


Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,^  $i  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  $2  a  year. 
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We  Still  Farm  It  in  New  York 


American  agriculturist  has  just 

employed  the  Brookmiie  Economic  Sei 
vice  a  firm  of  economists  and  accountants, 
who  make  a  trade  of  studying  results  from  dif¬ 
ferent  business,  to  get  the  facts  regarding  the 
farm  business  of  New  York  and  New  Jeisey. 
As  an  eastern  farmer  it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  study  the  large  report  that  the  Brook- 
mire  Service  has  obtained  on  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  agriculture.  One  cannot  read  this 
without  being  glad,  if  be  must  farm  it  any¬ 
where,  that  his  farm  is  located  in  Eastern 
United  States  next  to  the  greatest  markets  in 
the  world. 

In  the  value  of  its  hay  crop  of  $21,000,000, 
New  York  leads  all  other  states.  In  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  it  is  a  close  second  to  Wisconsin  and 
well  ahead  of  Illinois.  In  fruit  and  vegetables 
combined,  it  is  second  only  to  California.  In 
the  apple  crop,  it  is  second  to  Washington. 
The  dairy  products  of  New  York  State  have 
an  annual  valuation  of  $178,000,000.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  bring  the  New  York  farmers  $88,- 
000,000  yearly.  Potatoes  alone  sold  for  $22,- 
000,000  and  New  York  is  second  only  to  Maine 
in  the  production  of  potatoes. 

In  the  number  of  farms,  New  York  is  the 
fourth  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  amount  of 
available  cash  income,  New  York  is  sixth, 
ranking  ahead  of  the  Corn  Belt  states  of  In¬ 
diana,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  We 
have  more  owners  who  actually  opeiate  their 
own  farms  in  New  York  than  in  any  othei 
state  except  Ohio,  Missouri  or  Wisconsin,  and 
farm  taxes  are  of  course  very  high  here.  They 
have  doubled  ,  since  1909  but  in  the  Corn  Belt 
states  they  have  trebled.  Much  of  the  laml  in 
the  Central  West  was  speculated  in  during 
the  war  with  the  result  that  it  is  held  at  a 
higher  price  than  it  can  possibly  pay  interest 

on.  _ 

When  the  Westerners  think  about  the^East, 

they  think  only  of  the  large  cities.  Some¬ 
times  our  own  Eastern  farmers  deplore  the 
■fact  that  politically  at  least  we  are  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  our  great  urban  population.  But 
while  this  is  unfortunate  in  a  way,  we  should 
never  forget  that  these  great  cities  so  near  at 
nd  make  the  greatest  market  in  all  the  world 
^  our  products.  Dairying,  the  backbone  of 


ON  Tuesday  morning,  May  11,  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen,  the  great  Norwegian  ex¬ 
plorer,  accompanied  by  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  an 
American,  and  Umberto  Nobile,  representing 
Italy,  left  Spitzenbergen  in  the  north  of  Europe 
with  a  crew  of  some  eighteen  men  in  a  giant 
dirigible  on  their  way  to  Alaska  by  way  of  the 
north  pole. 

Early  on  May  12  the  ship  passed  over  and 
dropped  on  the  north  pole  the  flags’  of  the 
three  nations,  Norway,  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  Then  for  many  hours,  nothing  was 
heard  from  their  radio.  The  airship  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  great  “blind  spot,”  an  unexplored 
region  between  the  pole  and  Alaska,.  Finally, 
after  the  world  had  begun  to  worry,  the  party 
was  reported  safe  at  Teller,  near  Nome, 
Alaska. 

Only  a  week  before  the  Amundsen  expedi¬ 
tion,  Richard  E.  Byrd,  an  American,  astounded 
the  world  by  flying-in  an  aeroplane  from  Spit¬ 
zenbergen  to  the  north  pole  and  back  in  fifteen 
and  a  half  hours. 

The  Amundsen  voyage  dispels  the  hope  that 
somewhere  in  the  unknown  North  there  might 
be  a  big  arctic  continent  warmed  by  ocean 
currents  and  therefore  possibly  inhabited. 
Amundsen  flew  across  this  “blind  spot”  and 
found  nothing  but  a  waste  of  ice  and  water, 
broken  by  a  few  rocks. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  both  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Roald  Amundsen  were  trying 
to  do  much  the  same  thing'.  It  was  Colum¬ 
bus’  plan  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  world 
to  the  other  by  sailing  around  it.  Amundsen 
had  the  same  object  hut  instead  of  going 
around,  he  figured  on  going  over  the  top ! 
From  almost  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  explorers  have  been  looking  for  a  north¬ 
west  passage  to  Asia  and  also  for  centuries 
the  top  of  the  world  has  sent  its  challenge 
across  the  Arctic  wastes  to  the  trail  blazers. 
Many  accepted  that  challenge  and  returned 
defeated,  or  returned  not  at  all. 

In  some  men  gifted  with  imagination,  cour¬ 
age  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  there  is  bQrn 
the  call  of  the  Unknown,  that  something 
which  drives  them  forth  from  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  civilization  to  blaze  new  trails  be¬ 
yond  the  frontiers,  to  set  their  feet  and  plant 
their  flags  where  no  man  of  their  kind  has 
been  before. 

Such  men  are  the  makers  of  trails  and  to 
them  we  owe  much  of  that  which  we  call 
progress.  How  long  the  gallant  list  is,  illumi¬ 
nating  the  pages  of  history  from  the  time  when 
the  savage  crowded  his  domain  a  little  farther 
and  yet  a  little  farther  over  land  and  sea, 
down  to  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1926. 

Pages  would  he  required  to  mention  only 
the  outstanding  trail  makers  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  own  American  history.  There 
were  Eric  the  Red  and  his  son,  Leif  the 
Lucky.  There  were  that  indomitable  Colum¬ 
bus,  John  Sebastian  Cabot,  Americus  Ves- 
pucius,  Magellan,  Bering,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Hendrick  Hudson,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa, 
Narvaez,  De  Soto,  Coronado,  Gilbert,  Raleigh, 
Champlain,  Joliet  Marquette,  La  Salle,  Daniel 
Boone,  David  Crockett,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Peary,  Richard  E.  Byrd,  and  Roald 
Amundsen, 


“O  men  with  sisters  dear! 

O  men  with  mothers  and  wives! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out. 
But  human  creatures’  lives! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt!” 


MOST  of  you  will  remember  Thomas 
Hood’s  dismal  old  poem  from  which  the 
above  verses  are  taken.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  poem  came  near  to  the  actual  facts. 
In  the  days  before  modern  invention  and  the 
wise  laws  regulating  women’s  working  hours, 
millions  of  women  ruined  their  health  and 
wasted  their  lives  in  the  daily  drudgery  of 
hand  labor. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  emanci¬ 
pated  women  from  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt”. 
The  name  of  Elias  Idowe,  who  patented  his 
“iron  needlewoman”  in  1846,  should  be  glori¬ 
fied  by  women  the  world  over.  Not  only  did 
the  sewing  machine  lighten  women’s  labor  and 
change  the  drudgery  of  sewing  into  an  inter¬ 
esting  job  hut  it  revolutionized  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clothing  and  greatly  reduced  its 
price. 

The  latest  achievement  is  the  attachment  of 
a  small  motor  to  sewing  machines  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  run  them  by  the  foot 
tread. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sewing  machine 
has  been  considered  a  necessity  for  more  than 
a  half  century  in  nearly  every  home,  there  are 
comparatively  few  women  who  really  under¬ 
stand  all  of  the  mechanism  and  know  why  and 
how  the  machine  operates.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  arranged  with  our  engineering  editor. 
Professor  Behrends,  to  give  us  a  few  simple 
explanations  well  illustrated  of  the  time  hon¬ 
ored  labor  emancipator,  the  sewing  machine. 
The  first  of  these  articles  you  will  find  on  the 
opposite  page.  We  hope  you  will  read  and 
study  them  for  we  are  sure  you  will  find  them 
interesting  and  valuable. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

WE  print  an  occasional  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  which  has  to  do 
especially  with  the  problems  and  interests  of 
our  women  readers  and  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  Aunt  Janet  will  write  the  chestnut 
for  these  special  women’s  numbers. 

Some  way  or  other,  however,  Aunt  Janet 
evaded  her  responsibility  for  this  particular 
number  and  got  away  from  the  office  leaving 
the  job  for  me  to  do.  In  order  that  she  may 
be  careful  not  to  give  me  another  such  oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  shall  tell  the  following  story: 

The  old  sea  captain  was  surrounded  at  the 
tea  party,  to  which  his  wife  had  dragged  him, 
much  against  his  will,  by  a  group  of  women 
pestering  him  for  a  story  from  his  adventures. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  his  patience,  he  began. 

“Once,  I  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  and  there  I  came  across  a  tribe 
of  wild  women,  who  had  no  tongues.” 

“Mercy!”  exclaimed  all  the  fair  listeners 
with  one  voice,  “hut  they  couldn’t  talk. 

“That,”  snapped  the  old  sea  captain,  “WAS 
WHAT  MADE  THEM  WILD!” 
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What  Do  Farm  Women  Want? 

The  East,  West,.  North  and  South  at  Last  “ Speak  Out  in  Meeting 
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IT  was  to  consider  this  question  and  to 
answer  it  that  twenty  farm  women  met  in 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago, 

March  8-12,  and  for  over  twelve  hours  of 
each  day  worked  together  as  representing 

eight  millions  of  their  kind. 

The  chairman  was  Mrs.  Charles  Schuttler 

of  Missouri,  a  leader  in 
the  national  work  for  bet¬ 
ter  farm  homes.  The 
farm  women  gathered  in 
Chicago  were  selected  by 
the  American  Country 
Life  Association  and  the 
“Farmer’s  Wife’’  from  the 
north,  south,  east 
and  west.  New  ■■ 
England  sent  her 
keenness  of  mind 
and  courage,  the 
South  her  beauti¬ 
ful  spirit  and  her  culture,  the  Middle 
West  her  vision  of  progress  and  fear¬ 
lessness,  and  the  Far  West  women 
whose  splendid  personalities  gave  to 
the  meeting  its  slogan — “We  must 
march  !’’  Four  days  of  earnest  thought 
and  exchange  of  experiences — with  no 
reference  to  organization  or  political 
party, — four  days  of  pondering  over  a 
single  and  simply  expressed  question — 

“What  do  farm  women  want?” 


By  GRACE  A.  POWELL 

Better  rural  school  teachers 
More  knowledge  of  business  methods 
Cheaper  linoleum  that  will  last  just  as  long 
Less  pity  from  the  general  public 
An  attractive  dining  room  table 
A  fair  exchange  on  Sunday  dinners  between  city 
and  country 

Help  with  child  training 
Prettier  clothes 

A  better  appreciation  of  her  own  value 
A  little  time  to  “dress  up” 

Better  country  preaching 

And  scores  of  other  wants  all  considered  by 
the  entire  group  as  real  ones. 


M  rs.  G.  Thos.  Powell 


Here  are  some  of  the  “wants”  as  writ¬ 
ten  down: 

Good  roads 
Better  movies 
A  bank  account 

To  have  the  hired  men  board  themselves 
.Machinery  in  the  home  to  give  more 
leisure 


Is  Farm  Life  Satisfactory  to  Women? 

TN  Mrs.  Powell’s  article  on  this  page,  she  tells  how  farm  women 
from  all  over  the  country  gathered  in  a  meeting  at  Chicago  and 
discussed  the  question,  “What  Do  Farm  Women  Want?” 

Perhaps  one  way  for  them  to  get  what  they  want  is  to  make 
their  wants  known.  What  do  the  women  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist  want? 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  America 
when  the  farm  women  had  a  pretty  deadly  time  of  it.  There 
used  to  be  a  saying  that  “it  took  two  New  England  mothers  to 
raise  one  New  England  family”.  This  was  because  of  the  hard 
work,  the  drudgery  and  above  all  the  deadly  isolation. 

Most  of  those  bad  old  conditions  have  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Household  machinery  has  lightened  at  least  some  of  the 
labor  and  modern  inventions  like  the  radio,  and  the  automobile 
have  reduced  the  isolation. 

But  there  are  still  many  lacks.  What  are  they?  For  the 
best  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  a  letter  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words,  written  by  a  farm  woman,  American 
Agriculturist  will  pay  $5.00,  with  $2.50  for  the  second  best  and 
$1  for  each  of  the  others  we  can  find  room  to  publish. 

Think  about  it  as  you  go  about  your  work  and  then  write  us. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Household  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  should  be 
in  our  hands  on  or  before  August  1st. 


All  these  items  seemed  to  fall  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  heads  of  citizenship,  contacts,  educa¬ 
tion,  economics,  appreciations,  spiritual  values, 
health,  recreation,  professional  recognition 
and  community  development.  Four  definite 
heads  were  considered  with  care,  Education, 
Economics,  Appreciations  and  Community  de¬ 
velopment. 

Under  economics  came  the  discussion  of 
joint  deeds  and  joint  bank  accounts.  How 
many  women  understand  the  deeds?  How 
many  would  really  dare  to  use  a  joint  bank 
account?  How  many  rural  women  realize 
their  money  value  as  workers?  How  many 
men  can  trust  their  wives  with  the  wise  spend¬ 
ing  of  the  hard  earned  money?  All 
=====  these  questions  were  answered  in  div¬ 
ers  ways  and  led  to  a  splendid  after¬ 
noon’s  discussion.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  farm  woman  needs 
more  money  to  handle  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  in  financial  operations ! 

Mrs.  Hoover  of  California  told  in  a 
delightful  way  of  the  cooperation  in 
money  matters  between  her  children 
and  their  parents.  Each  child  has  his 
wee  bank  account  and  knows  the  value 
of  every  dime  for  he  has  earned  it.  A 
family  council  precedes  every  large  bit 
of  buying  and  boys  of  16  and  18  are 
learning  to  spend  and  save  wisely. 

Most  wonderful  was  the  discussion 
under  the  head  of  community  develop¬ 
ment,  for  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  mother  spirit  in  the  home  always 
overflows  into  the  community.  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  was 
the  command  given  especially  to  the 

( Continued  on  page  12) 


Where  the  A.  A.  Recipes  Are  Tested 

Pleasant  to  Look  At  and  Has  All  the  Requirements  for  Accuracy 


FOR  the  past  ten  months  our  readers  have 
been  furnished  with  recipes  which  are  care¬ 
fully  tested  for  accuracy  in  measurement  and  tem¬ 
perature,  besides  goodness  of  flavor  and  texture. 
American  Agriculturist  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  farm  paper  maintaining  an  exclusive 
recipe-testing  service  for  its  readers. 


Miss  Fanning’s  Farm  Home  near  Riverhead,  L.  I. 


In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
“really  truly”  farm  home  where  this  work  is 
done,  we  took  a  snapshot  of  its  attractive  side- 
entrance.  The  screened  porch  at  the  left  opens 
directly  into  the  kitchen  where  not  only  the  test¬ 
ing  is  done,  but  all  the  meals  are  prepared  for  a 
busy  farm  family. 

On  the  screened  porch  in  the  center  is  to  be 
found  a  couch-hammock,  convenient  to  drop  down 
upon  for  a  few  moments’  rest,  whether  coming 
in  from  the  outdoors  or  slipping  out  away  from 
the  many  businesses  of  the  interior.  The  two  bay 
windows,  one  of  which  is  partly  screened  by 
shrubbery,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  family.  The  window  to  the  right  belongs 
to  the  living  room  and  all  winter  long  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  spot  about  tine  place.  Handsome 
ferns,  smilax,  and  other  joy-giving  plants  thrive 


there  and  always  radiate  an  atmosphere  of 
“homeyness.”  The  bay  window  at  the  left  is  part  of 
the  “glass-room”  which  opens  off  the  kitchen.  Such 
a  room  has  many  uses,  especially  if  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  family,  but  this  particular  nook  has 
room  for  a  couch  which  for  years  has  afforded 
rest  and  comfort  for  the  more  or  less  invalided, 
elderly  father  and  mother.  Both  of  them  have 
now  passed  on,  but  if  they  were  here  they  could 
testify  to  the  comforts  of  the  litle  nook  wherein 
they  could  lie  and  rest  and  yet  not  be  so  far  away 
from  the  center  of  activities  as  to  be  lonely. 

But  it  is  the  other  picture  which  has  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  recipes  printed  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  You  don’t  need  to  be  told  that 
Miss  Fanning  is  very  busy  at  an  up-to-date  oil 
stove  which  means  that  no  longer  do  farm  women 
need  to  begrudge  the  lack  of  city  comforts  which 
include  gas  stoves. 

The  oven  to  this  stove  is  equipped  with  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  but  we  have  an  additional  oven  thermo¬ 
meter  (shown  on  top  of  the  oven)  for  occasional 
verification  of  the  temperature  registered  and 
for  use  in  the  wood  and  coal  range  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  picture. 

We  trust  you  don’t  overlook  the  clock,  as  that 
is  a  most  important  piece  of  cooking  equipment, 
if  things  are  to  be  right.  Guesswork  is  the  bane 
of  good  cooking.  If  one  expects  to  know  what 
kind  of  bread  or  cake  she  can  turn  out  time  after 
time  she  must  measure  accurately  and  know  how 
to .  regulate  her  temperatures,  besides  having  a 
uniform  material  to  start  with. 

Nowadays  it  is  more  nearly  possible  to  get  a 
uniform  flour  or  other  manufactured  product  than 
in  years  gone  by.  And  too,  after  certain  trials 
and  failures  a  woman  learns  how  to  judge  of  her 
measurements  and  temperatures.  But  the  young 
and  inexperienced  can  be  spared  much  wasted  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  if  they  use  standard  measuring 


cups .  and  spoons,  always  leveled,  and  have  a 
definite  guide  for  oven  or  top  stove  cooking. 

It  is  not  sufficient — to  the  un-initiated — to  say 
a  “moderate  oven  ’  or  a  “hot  oven”;  some  definite 
test  is  better.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  browning 
white,  flour  in  an  oven — 10  minutes  for  moderate 
and  4  minutes  for  a  hot  oven.  (Spread  about  1 
teaspoonful  flour  Ft  inch  thick  in  a  pan  and  put 
in  oven  to  be  tested).  But  even  that  is  only  a 


Miss  Fanning  testing  recipes  for  A.  A.  readers, 
using  an  approved  oil  range 


general  guide — a  thermometer  is  better,  350°  to 
400°  for  a  moderate  and  400°  to  450°  for  the  hot 
oven. 

% 

But  even  though  Miss  Fanning  can  not  be 
call  _un-initiated,  being  a  graduate  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  she  makes  use  of  these  pieces  of  equip-* 
ment  necessary  to  make  sure  of  results. 


J 
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__  CHICKS 

How  much  do  you  expect  to 
make  this  year  from  your  f  lock 

>  <  n  unit-  /mtirtonfifin  t\f  thp  mnnpv-m.'ikine 


Many  experienced  poultrymen  hare  obtained  a  new  conception  of  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  the  business  after  a  year’s  experience  with  a  Hillpot  Bock.  Hillpot 
chicks  have  the  blood  of  the  finest  strains,  they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  mature 
quickly  and  lay  heavy  and  continuously.  They  are  certain  money-makers  _ 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

FULL  COUNT,  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Send  today  for  »y  new  book.  It  is  free. 

BOX  29. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

aasEgea—Bg— KagjHgsBBs 
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BIG  CUT  IN  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

500 
$45.00 


.$2.75 


White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Bocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  & 

B.  C.  Beds,  and  Anconas  ....  3.25 

Buff  Minorcas  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . $10.00  per-  100 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — June 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  DEPT. 


100 

$10.00 


300 

$28.00 


1000 

$90 


6.25 

8.25 


12.00  34.50  57.00  110 

10.00  47.00  75.00 

Light  . $8.00  per  100 

prices  effective  May  24th 
22  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  0. 


50 

$5.25 


100 

$10.00 


500 

$49.50 


1000 

$95 


They  cost  no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe. 

Dcnurcn  PDir?7<i  on  these  fine  pure-bred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 

KK,DULE.l/  I  Quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices, 

c  •  j  Cf._-.L-  Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality  chicks.  Our  literature 
special  CLOCK  tel)3  tlle  story. 

25 

S  0  Wh  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.00 
>S.’  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Brd.,  Wh.  Bocks, 

Blk.  Minorcas  .  3.2j 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  - 3.75 

White  Orpingtons  .  fOO 

Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs  ..  0.00  .  . «nf,on  nPr  100 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  . $1  P« 

100%  J-ive  Delivery.  Order  today 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1, 


6.25 
6.75 

7.25 
11.00 


12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

20.00 


57.50 

62.50 

67.50 
95.00 


115 

125 

135 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

ORDERTODAY 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


200,000  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”QUALITY  CHICKS 


June,  July,  August  prices.  Chicks  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

White  Leghorns,  ............... . 

Hollywood,  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Thompson  Rocks, 

Parks  Rocks,  Reds,  Bile.  Minorcas  . . 

.Columbian  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Blue  Andelusiana  ... 

100%  live  arrival.  Ref:  Curwensville  Nat’l.  Bank.  Order  chicks  now  for  summer  shipment. 
12  week  old  pullets.  .  . 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.  .  .$3.50 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

.  .  .  4.00 

6.75 

12.75 

60.00 

...  4.10 

7.00 

13.50 

63.00 

...  6.00 

11.00 

20.50 

99.00 

.  VUCf(  , 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  1926. .  Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the 
Quality  of  our  Inspected  -GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  ART  BOOK, 
showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors,  many  letters  highly  indorsing  our  ChiCKS.  All 
Leading  varieties.  100%.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

- - - - — _  Postpaid  Prices  Effective  June  Ist-Scpt.  1st-.  25  50 

White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $“'5** 

Single  Comb  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  4.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C,  &  S.  *C.  Reds  .  &  *o 

White  &  Silver  Wyandot,  Black  Minorcas,  .  3.75 

K  i  ’K“i8K£V»?,?8>;  «r  ’  *-«  w  ««£ 

Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  ’GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS  Bank  Ref.  Member  T  I.  LA  n„Tn 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  BOX  90  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


$4.75 

4.75 

6.00 

7.00 

7.00 


100 

$9.00 

9.00 

1 1.50 

13.50 
13.50 


300 

$25.50 

25.50 

33.00 

39.00 

39.00 


500 

$42.00 

42.00 

52.00 

62.00 

62.00 


i”  BABY 
CHICKS 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 

_ i _ Uovro  onH  crflifipH  in  VIPAf  fo?  PPflPr fl* 


I  ney  live  uctauhe  uivu  **  ,  ** w  . 

Y  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 
sr  tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  a 
„  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  N1 ember  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Rook. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 204  NortaBSton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


BUY  YOUR  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS  NOW 


1000 

$80.00 
SO.  00 
100.00 
120.00 
120.00 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  and  shipping  high  class,  well 
hatched  Chicks-  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  to 


Ilaltlicll  LlliLhS  V!U1  inuc  -“'to  ' 

thousands  of  pleased  customers,  and  rendering  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  can  do  the 
same  for  yon  in  1926.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


J/|  Prices  Effective  May  10th,  1926 
ps|  Wh  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$125.00 

.  .  6.50 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

. .  6.00 

10.00 

47.00 

93.00 

.  .  6.75 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

.  .  5.50 

10.00 

47.00 

93.00 

L.  H.  Hiscock 


JhA-Ll  d  UU1UU-J  - -  - „ 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . 
jarred  and  Wh. '  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorca  . 

rS  ssafwF  i  s  » 

nd°beDhappyy  *  Get  our  Free  Catalog  for  1926  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time:  Ref.  Commercial  Bank 

jOTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip  N.  V 


BGF  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guin- 

antams,  Collies,  Hares.  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cata 

I0NEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


|P 


ARDEE’S 

'PERFECT 
E  K  1  N 


DUCKLINGS 


Chicken  Chatter 

L.  H.  Hiscock 

AT  THIS  time  of  year  it  seems  as  if 
all  kinds  of  chickens  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Cer¬ 
tainly  most  farmers  have  got  enough 
to  do  right  now  without  bothering 

around  the  chick¬ 
en  house,  but  in 
reality,  there  are 
a  number  of  odd 
jobs  that  are  well 
worth  doing  in 
the  poultry  line. 

This  is  the  time 
of  year  when 
brooder  stoves 
begin  to  go  out, 
and  it  is  also  the 
time  when  young 
chicks  ought  to 
begin  to  use 
roosts.  If  your  fire  goes  out  before  the 
birds  are  on  perches,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  loss  because  of  the  chicks  crowding 
and  bunching  in  the  corners.  Proba¬ 
bly  they  do  not  die  from  cold  so  much 
as  from  lack  of  ventilation  due  to  the 
heat  generated  while  they  are  sleeping 
in  a  huddled  condition.  If  perches  are 
put  up  in  the  brooder  house,  they  will 
soon  learn  where  they  are.  The  best 
perches  are  made  of  flat  strips  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  and  these  should  be 
located  about  a  foot  off  the  floor,  the 
height  being  increased  as  the  birds  grow 
older  and  become  accustomed  to  them. 

*  *  * 

At  this  time  of  year  yofi  are  probably 
having  your  difficulties  with  the  setting 
hens.  Here  is  a  good  chance  to  apply 
the  few  principles  I  outlined  above. 
There  are  unquestionably  many  good 
birds  that  set,  but  there  are  also  many 
poor  birds  that  do  little  else  but  set,  and 
these  birds  ought  to  get  it  in  the  neck; 
they  are  a  poor  investment.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  find  a  setting  bird  that  is 
shallow  and  with  a  narrow  back,  1 
should  get  rid  of  her.  If  you  find  a 
setter  that  seems  fair,  then  look  for  one 
more  point;  if  she  has  an  eye  that  is 
deep  sunken,  or  a  heavy  overhanging 
eye-brow,  the  chances  are  that  she  is 
a  poor  bird  and  will  set  frequently. 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  want  to 
take  the  time  to  even  cull  your  setters, 
then  I  suggest  that  you  band  them  with 
a  color  band.  This  will  tell  the  story, 
and  if  they  keep  going  back  to  the  nest 
get  rid  of  them. 

A  great  many  people  ask  me  how  to 
break  up  a  hen.  Frankly,  I  like  to  take 
these  setters,  and  put  them  in  a  pen 
where  I  keep  my  roosters,  and  where 
there  are  no  nests.  There  are  generally 
enough  birds  here  so  that  they  do  not 
get  pestered  to  death,  and  have  a  chance 
to  eat  all  they  want  of  both  mash  and 
grain.  I  feel  it  is  a  big  mistake  to  take 
a  setter  and  starve  her  in  a  slat  bottom¬ 
ed  coop  until  she  gets  the  idea  out  of 
her  head;  the  very  process  of  starving 
her  is  enough  to  throw  her  out  of  con¬ 
dition  so  that  she  will  moult  rather 
than  resume  laying  in  a  few  days. 

~  + 

During  the  approaching  months  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  some  idea  or  sys¬ 
tem  about  the  old  birds  you  expect  to 
keep  over  for  another  year.  If  you 
breed  and  hatch  your  own  chicks,  you 
will  probably  save  the  best  birds  you 
have  regardless  of  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  do  not  breed  from  your 
birds,  the  question  comes  down  to  what 
does  it  pay  me  to  keep?  If  you  are  not 
a  breeder,  it  will  pay  to  save  the  best 
yearty  hens  you  have;  you  may  even 
want  to  save  a  few  exceptionally  good 


Powdered 

"Poultry 

Select 

Lump 


CHARCOAL 

All  prepared  sizes  of  Superior  quailty 


NATIONAL 

TURPENTINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and 

300  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


$12  to  $20  per  100 — Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Lteds, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mottled  Anconas — 20,000  weekly. 
Finest  purebred — heavy  producing— free 
range  stock— under  Cornell  University  in¬ 
spection. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

ULSTER  FOULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  42,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ” 


Smith  or  Wish¬ 
bone  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Reduced  prices. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ..$14.00  per  10O 

Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  16.00  ‘‘  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  18.00 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs..  10.00  “  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Your 
inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Custom 
hatching-  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


-SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

■jaaA  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUuU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 


314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Shcrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  ...  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specialize  for  high  laying  quality  of  free  range 
utility  stock,  on  below  varieties.  Prepaid  3  00% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  ioo  50  25 

S.  C.  Leghorns  Large  Strain  - $12.00  $0.50  $3-5J> 

R  V  Reds  .  I*-00  /.o0  4.00 

Plymouth  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Discount  of  5%  on  400  lots 
COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Emanuel  King,  Prop.,  Mycrstown,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  OUYEARH 


$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  lor 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

B0X  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 

now  booked  for  June  shipments.  The 

ideal  month  for  success.  n 

Tailored  and  Wyekoff  White  Leghorns - $8.00  Per  IOO 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  . .  10.00  ioo 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  __  loo 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  .  11. ou  intr 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtoiiville,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

NOW  $12.00—100 

Pure  strains,  healthy  stock,  strong  clnx.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  None 
better.  Prices  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid. 

Your  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middiecreek,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$12  hundred.  White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  from  bred- 
to-iay  stock.  Guarantee  satisfaction. 

100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs,  Bred  from  extra  large  high-producing 
free-range  breeders,  mated  to  a  tancrcd  strain  of  males. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  delivery  June  8  and  after.  $11.50  per  100. 
$52.50  per  500.  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  now  for  the  best  in  chicks  and  layers. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


s.  C.  w.  Leghorns  8c  Barred  Rocks 

_  10c  Mixed  7e.  Postpaid  delivery 

guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  McAlistervilIe,  Pa, 
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White  Diarrhea 


Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  '  Ethel 
Rhoades  in  Preventing- 
White  Diarrhea 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
Txri°-  ^ave  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Rhoades  tell  it  in  her  own  words; 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losmg  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea. 
1  tried  different  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker 

remed^  £°-’  DePt  438>  Waterloo,  la., 
for  a  $1.00  i>ox  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never^  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.  —Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan- 
uoah.  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
White  Diarrhea  (Coccidiosis)  is 
caused  by  a  protozoal  organism  of 
microscopic  size  which  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of 
diseased  birds  and  enormous  numbers 
are  discharge  with  the  droppings. 
Readers  are  warned  to  beware  of 

i  ,,  u  £iarrhea-  Don't  wait  until  it 
kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Remember, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some 
intected  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few 
infect  your  entire  flock.  Prevent  it. 
Give  \\  alko  in  all  drinking  water  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  be¬ 
fore.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Neve:  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  provents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Los:  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes :  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  w  .s 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
438,  Waterloo,  Iowa  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  3or  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 
We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk- 
postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  -you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  dot.ble,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking 
water  an  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  & 
Johnson  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 
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WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  438 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  SOc  regular  size  (or  f  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund 
my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name  . . . . 

t  own . . . . 

State . . . .  R.  F.'d.’T 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  about  two  and 
•nc-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


birds  that  are  three  years  old.  The 
point  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  lot  of  birds  while  they  moult 
and  pay  you  nothing.  If  a  bird  moults 
in  June  and  is  a  pretty  fair  bird,  I 
should  sell  her,  because  she  is  probably 
a  slow  moulter,  and  will  require  a  long 
time  to  get  her  new  feathers.  When  a 
good  bird  moults  in  September  or  even 
the  last  of  August,  provided  you  have 
used  some  sort  of  illumination  in  your 
hen  house,  I  should  keep  her.  Birds 
that  moult  earlier  than  that  time  I 
should  be  inclined  to  let  go  even  if  they 
seem  pretty  fair. 
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Stunted”  Chicks 

“We  have  some  chicks  whose  wings  are 
apparently  too  large  for  them.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  is  causing  this?”  B.  A.  New 
York. 

rJ~*HIS  is  no  doubt  a  case  where  the 
chicks  body  is  not  growing  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  his  feathers, 
rather  than  feathers  which  grow  too 
lapidly.  This  stunting  of  chicks  may¬ 
be  caused  by  a  naturally  weak  vitality, 
by  improper  feeding,  by  parasites,  or 
by  chilling  the  chicks,  in  fact  anything 
that  tends  to  make  them  uncomfortable. 


Symptoms  of  Chick  Diseases 

How  do  the  syfnptoms  of  coccidiosis  dif- 
fer  from  those  of  white  diarrhea?  Can 
the  two  diseases  be  distinguished?.  L.  F 
New  York. 

'Y’HERE  is  some  difficulty  in  telling 
the  two  apart,  but  as  immediate  treat¬ 
ment  is  rather  similar  this  is  not  so  im 
portant.  A  blood  test  is  the  surest  diag 
nosis.  White  diarrhea  attacks  the  chicks 
very  soon  after  they  are  hatched  while 
coccidiosis  is  more  likely  to  appear  after 
the  first  week. 

When  the  chickens  are  opened  the  blind 
intestines  or  ceca  of  those  having  white 
diarrhea  are  likely  to  be  filled  with  a 
pasty  substance  while  if  they  have  coc¬ 
cidiosis  they  are  more  likely  to  be  filled 
with  a  hard  cheesy  substance.  White 
diarrhea  is  caused  by  bacteria  and  is 
carried  from  hen  to  chicks  in  the  egg. 
while  coccidiosis  is  caused  by  an  anima 
organism  that  lives  in  contaminated  soil, 
soil. 


Special  Summer  Prices— Our  17th  Year 


FOR  16  YEARS  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  Wc  know  that  we 
can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage 
Of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  ..will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  No.  1  grade  aud 
specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  75  thicks,  add 
^  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

"OHIO  S.  C.  Anconas,  8.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . ...10c  each 

ACCREDITED  p-  A.R.  C.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . . . 12c  each 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . . . . . . .  ige  eac(, 

c  „  n  .  ,  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . ,'!i5c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blit.  Minorcas .  Tal  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends  .  '  ""  "I"  I  "LlOc  each 

Odds  &  Ends,  heavy  and  light  as  they  come,  . .  '  .  . 

All  light  odds  and  ends  . |  ”  L  '.  !."!!" "  8c  each 

,  .  ,  . .  ,  J  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free. ' 

and  po“,try  worth  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  No.  High  St.  FOSTOR1A,  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION 

Varieties.  Prices  On: 

W.  Leghorns  (Youngs,  Wyckuff,  Hollywood)  .  . . 
Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  .... 
R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  &  Jumbo  White  Rox,  . 


Chix  from  northern  New  York  State.  Strong,  healthy,  hardy 
pure-breas.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 
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NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 


BOX  202, 


RANSOMVICLE,  «.  Y. 


(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Prop.) 


300,000  NATIONAL  CHICKS  IN  JUNE  AND  JULY 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders.  Smith  hatched 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.25 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$84.00 

3.50 

5. 75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

3.75 

0.25 

12.  on 

57.00 

110.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

05.00 

125.00 

4.75 

8.50 

10.00 

77.00 

150.09 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa, 


Eversion  of  Oviduct 

We  have  some  hens  that  have  their  In¬ 
testines  protruding  from  the  vent.  What 
causes  this  and  is  there  any  cure  for  it? 
N.  R.  New  York. 

T^HIS  condition  may  be  caused  by 
.  1  heavy  production,  by  too  stimulat¬ 
ing  feeds  or  by  constipation.  The  hen 
should  be  first  taken  from  the  flock  and 
put  in  a  dark  coop.  Other  hens  are 
likely  to  peck  at  the  red  tissues  if  left 
in  the  pen  with  the  other  hens.  The 
protruding  parts  can  be  washed  with 
a  mild  disinfectant  such  as  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  permanganate  and  put 
back  with  a  finger  that  has  been  greased 
with  carbolated  vaseline. 

The  cause  should  be  determined  and 
corrected  so  that  the  rest  of  the  flock 
will  not  be  affected. 


Mites  Cause  “Scaly  Leg” 

What  causes  a  hen’s  legs  to  become  rough 
and  scaly?  How  can  it  be  cured?  F.  T.. 
New  York. 

Rough  legs  are  caused  by  a  mite 
that  burrows  beneath  the  scales.  Soak 
the  legs  for  about  three  minutes  in 
warm  soapy  water  containing  a  4%  sol¬ 
ution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant.  Kero¬ 
sene  oil  will  kill  them  but  is  rather 
severe  treatment.  If  used  be  sure  that 
it  does  not  get  on  the  flesh  above  the 
legs.  Treatment  with  equal  parts  of  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  and  linseed  oil  is  also  good. 


Blue  Ointmemt  for  Lice 

How  Is  blue  ointment  used  to  kill  lice? 

-H.  T.,  New  York. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  blue  ointment  and 
vaseline  and  put  a  piece  the  size  of  a 
pea  in  the  feathers  around  the  vent  of 
each  hen.  Use  care  in  treating  hens 
with  this  as  it  is  very  poisonous. 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

and  best  stondald  rewiranenttf'  w^hamf you  chTckTfS  fKo'SSia'il'ed'bv'IJw  Sbr?Mera 
if  any,  m  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Roclre,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  JEng- 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  hard  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th, 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  “ There’s  a  Reason". 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO . BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Quality  Higher  and  Prites 

Lower.  Breeding  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  expert 
trained  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authorized  as  accredit¬ 
ed  inspector.  Legborns,  $10.00  per 
100:  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas,  $12.00  per  100. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY 
Box  101  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 
GET  NEW  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chicks 
from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1. 
Beds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once.  - 
Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA 


June,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each. 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Jtocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 10.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  12.00  **  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  8.00  “  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

IN.  NACE, 


BOX  161, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  per  100—  June  July  Aug. 

Mixed  . $9.00  $8.00  $8.00 

Wh.  &  B.  Leghorns  ..10.00  9.00  9.00 

HIX  Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  11.00  11.00 

*  R-  I.  Reds  . 18.00  12.00  12.00 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  . 23.00  20.00  20  00 

Orders  for  less  titan  100  add  % c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct y3c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
four  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Prices  On : 

S.  C.  White. 
Brd.  Plymouth 
Wh.  Plymouth 
dottes 

Broiler  Chicks 
Catalog  giving 
free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley 


v*li  £Y  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  reeoro.  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 


Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan- 
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Write  now. 
Hatchery, 


8ox  105,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  .... 

Barred  Rocks  .  . 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  _ 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  _ 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandotes 

Buff  Orpington^ . 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
JAM ES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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^GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


Live  Deliver?  fiuaran* 


U  A  DV  fUirf/C  Hatched  by  the  best 
D/uD  I  LlllLllJ  system  of  incubation 

from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  15th.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $9.50  per  100.  Barred,  Buff 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas.  $11.50  per  100.  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  $12.50  per  100.  Heavy 
Broilers,  $9.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per 
100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots  on 
less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


SSS2$I3IIEHlia 

10  LEADING  BREEDS.  ,  Inspected,  culled  and 
banded  by  0.  S.  University  Experts.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc. 
Hatched  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  Priced 
right.  9th  Year.  Free  Circular.  Bank  Reference. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  ...,c 

teed.  Postpaid  prices  on  . 50 

White.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $5 Vo 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _  6% 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  ....  7 

Buff  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  7 

Mixed  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed .  6 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 
30LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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500 

$48 

58 

63 

63 

50 


Sturdy  Chicks 
Leading 
Breeds 
Best  Blood 
914c  up 


Write 

Today 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layer* 
Special 
Inducements 
for  early  orders 

Catalogue  b  ree 


BOS  0UALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

After  May  10th,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Browa 
Leghorns  11c.  Sheppard's  Anconas  12c.  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  13c.  Assorted  chicks  He. 
No  money  down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  -  ZEELAND.  MICH..  R2* 
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of  UNADILLA 
satisfaction 
and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15 ^2  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide^as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight — frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

Ifyou  want  to  take  advantage 
.of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having— order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

139  Spring  St.,  -  -  New  York 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  m  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 
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Class 

1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.75  $2.80  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  ....  1"  1-90 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ....  1.68 

2  B  Ice  Cream  . I-93 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  .....  1.88 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  I-89 

3  A  Evap.  and  „  .  .  — 

cond.  milk .  1-85  1-85 

3  B  Milk  Powder  ....  1.85  '-80 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  1-75 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  _  lhe 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  class 
one  to  be  compared  with  the  League  pool 
price. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving,  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  2G1  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3  %  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 


Binder  Twine 

In  Five  and  Eight  Pound  Balls 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  wanted  to 
lolicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular 
ind  sample.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  20,  Melrose,  Ohio 

150  Acre  Mohawk  Valley  Farm 
Splendid  Orchard  &  Equipment 

Going  money-making  business,  good  level  alfalfa  land,  75 
acres  cultivated,  abundantly  watered  pasture  for  large 
herd,  ample  timberlot  &  pretty  pond;  500  selected  fruit 
trees  700  grapes;  excellent  7-rocm  house,  fireplace  & 
running  water,  SO-ft.  painted  barn,  numerous  other  good 
bldgs;  improved  road  passes,  motor  bus  nearby  to  town. 
i\ged  owner  sacrifices  at  ,$0600,  terms  arranged,  and  pr. 
young  horses,  4  cattle,  hogs,  liens,  reaper  &  hinder, 
manure  spreader,  grain  drill,  power  corn  busker,  gas  engine, 
buzz  saw,  grain  grader,  new  power  washing  machine,  lot 
ether  valuable  machinery  included  for  quick  sale.  Details 
pg.  2k  lug  new  Ulus.  Catalog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY, 
255- R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  ' 


FEEDING  PIGS 


points  as  well  asjfancy  browns,  the  near¬ 
by  egg  market  is  showing  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  weakness.  The  average  receipts 
are  becoming  quite  plentiful  and  with 
the  market  turning  easier  on  average 
run  of  goods,  prices  have  eased  to  a 
slight  extent.  Fancy  packed  nearby 
whites  still  maintain  their  firm  position 
which  strength  is  due  primarily  to  the 
light  supplies  ot  Pacific  Coast  whites. 
Chain  store  buyers  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  their  needs  with 
these  Pacific  Coast  eggs  have  been  fill¬ 
ing  their  requirements  with  the  fancy 
packs  of  nearby  whites. 

The  following  is  reported  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ex¬ 
clusively  to  American  Agriculturist. 

The  report  of  cold  storage  holdings  of 
eggs  as  of  May  1,  which  was  released  on 
May  12,  revealed  total  holdings  of  3,717,000 
cases.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the 
estimates  which  had  generally  been  made 
by  the  trade,  and  is  below  the  holdings  of 
May  1,  1925,  by  more  than  1,000,000  cases. 
Apparently  increases  in  holdings  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  cities  outside  of  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters,  which  are  covered  by  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  reports,  were  not  as  great  as  commonly 
thought.  Undoubtedly  the  light  storage 
holdings  would  be  more  of  a  strengthening 
influence  than  they  have  been,  were  it  not 
for 'the  increases  in  receipts  which  have 
occurred.  Market  arrivals  during  May  this 
year  have  been  considerably  above  those  of 
1925.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  over 
last  year,  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  total 
Since  January  1  to  equal  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Current  receipts  are  heavy  and  are 
Pausing  some  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which  results  in  reluctance  to  store  goods. 

EASIER  FEELING  IN  BUTTER  POULTRY  SELLING  SLOWLY 

CREAMERY  May  l8  FOWLS  ^ay  18 

SALTED  May  18  May  11  1920 

than  extra  .  ,41/2-42  41J/2-42  44/2-45 

ssrjffiri.sfcSK,  T-b 

Lower  G’d’s  35  -36  36  -36/2  37/.-40 

Although  quotations  are  substantially 
the  same  as  they  were  a  week  ago  and 
trading  in  the  butter  market  has  been  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  nevertheless  there 
developed  during  the  middle  of  the  week 
ending  May  22,  a  certain  weakness  that 
seemed  to  indicate  the  pi  ices  might 
turn  slightly  lower.  On  May  14th  cream¬ 
ery  extras  (92  score)  reached  41}4c. 

But  this  price  was  a  little  more  than 
the  trade  would  stand  and  eventually 
prices  eased  off  to  41c  and  on  the  18th 
there  was  some  shading  and  selling  at 
4034c.  The  bears  were  at  work  trying 
to  force  the  market  down  using  as  their 
main  argument  the  fact  that  receipts 
are  expected  to  be  considerably  heavier. 

As  a  result  chain  store  buyers  and  job¬ 
bers  and  other  heavy  buyers  have  been 
inclined  to  take  on  only  enough  stock 
to  meet  current  requirements  until  at 
least  they  are  able  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  market  for  a  few  days  to  see 
which  way  it  is  going  to  turn. 

CHEESE  A  SHADE  HIGHER 

May  18 

May  18  May  11  1925 

20-2014  21  *22 

-19' - 

26-28  2614-27 

25-26  2514-26 


May  18 

May  11 

1925 

.34-35 

30-31 

- > - 

.32-35 

30-34 

- - 

.45-55 

40-50 

40-55 

.35-45 

30-40 

35-45 

STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  fancy  . 20-21 

Fresh  av’ge  .  -1914 

Held  fancy  . 26-28 

Held  av’ge  . 25-26 


Colored  . 34-35 

Leghorns  . . 32-35 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 45-55 

Leghorns  . 35-45 

Although  live  poultry  prices  are 
higher  than  they  were  a  week  ago,  trad¬ 
ing  is  considerably  less  active,  following 
the  trading  day  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
the  17th,  when  there  was  hardly  suf¬ 
ficient  stock  on  hand  to  supply  the  trade. 
Those  who  followed  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago 
by  getting  stock  in  on  the  17th,  profit¬ 
ed  by  doing  so.  Business  was  noticea¬ 
bly  lacking  on  the  18th  and  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  values  especially  in  the  absence 
of  any  transactions.  Prices  generally 
followed  those  of  the  previous  day 
where  there  was  any  trading. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

FUTURES  „  L-ast 

May  18  May  11  Year 

(At  Chicago)  .  _ _ _ 

Wheat  . 1.59J4  1.63%.  1.66% 

Corn  . 69  .70%  1.13% 

Oats  . 393%  .401/2  .45/2 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  .  ..1.89/s  1.93'/2  2.06% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 86%  .87/2  1.34% 

Oats  No.  2 . 51  .52  .55 

May  16 
May  8  1925 


Country  dressed  veal  has  been  meet¬ 
ing  a.  very  quiet  market  and  trade  has 
been  actually  dull  with  the  result  that 
top  prices  have  become  more  extreme. 
Strictly  prime  marks  have  got  to  be  un¬ 
usual  to  bring  18c  and  most  of  the  sales 
have  been  made  at  from  11  to  14c. 
Country  dressed  spring  lambs  have  been 
in  free  supply,  working  out  slowly  in  a 
more  or  less  easy  market  with  prices 
averaging  from  $8  to  $10.  In  a  few 
cases  $11  has  been  reached  but  these  are 
rather  extreme. 

OLD  POTATOES  FIRMER 

Although  the  old  potato  deal  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  dead  issue,  nevertheless  there 
is  some  trading  going  on  and  during 
the  week  ending  May  22nd  there  was  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  for  this  line  of  goods.  In  fact, 
the  tone  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  price  advanced  in  a  small  way.  On 
May  18th  they  were  bringing  on  the 
average  of  $7.50  per  180  pounds  in  bulk 
and  $6.00  to  $6.50  per  150-pound  sack. 
In  the  absence  of  any  supply  of  States, 
quotations  have  been  omitted.  Recent 
advices  indicate  that  the  southern  crop 
of  potatoes  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  one. 

HAY  PRICES  HIGHER 

Hay  prices  have  been  working  higher 
slowly  with  the  natural  results  that  re¬ 
ceipts  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase. 
On  May  18  receipts  were  markedly 
heavy  and  trade  became  more  easier.  As 
usual  there  has  been  little  or  no  No.  1 
hay  in  the  market  and  good  No.  2  has 
been  readily  bringing  $28  a  ton.  This 
has  had  the  effect  however,  of  extract¬ 
ing  more  hay  from  the  country  and 
heavier  receipts  have  had  the  effect  of 
quieting  the  anxiety  of  buyers.  No.  3 
hay  has  been  bringing  $25  a  ton.  Other 
marks  remain  unchanged. 

RED  KIDNEYS  GAIN  SLIGHTLY 

Red  kidney  beans  have  turned  slightly 
firmer  since  our  last  report,  and  al¬ 
though  the  price  advance  is  hardly  more 
than  fractional,  it  nevertheless  repre¬ 
sents  a  slight  improvement.  This  im¬ 
provement  comes  in  spite  of  dull  trad¬ 
ing.  Red  kidneys  are  now  bringing 
$8.50  to  $9  for  common  stock  while 
choice  marks  are  bringing  occasionally 
a  fraction  more  for  real  fancy  goods. 
Marrows  remain  unchanged  as  do  the 
other  varieties.  Marrows  $6.50  to 
$7.50;  peas,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  white  kid¬ 
neys  $6  to  $6.75. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

rrrniwr  DfPC  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
rEXl/llAU  liuD  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
mss,  6  to  7  weeks  old.  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old. 
S7  00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
sind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each.  . 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free  Will  ship  any  number  of 
“ither  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 

return  at  my  expense  wnmiRM  maw 

8  M  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  mass. 
Tel.  Wok.  1415 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

"‘ross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
,j,„s|..r  cross  pigs.  G  to  7  weeks  old,  S6.2:>  eaco.  8  to 
)  week;  old’  $6.7*  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  o0 
lure  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows.  C  weeks  old, 

,7  ■->(!  coolt  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

So  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  st'ip  all  pigs  _0.  0.  D.  to 
you  or.  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  Ugs  at 
io"  d  not  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  nigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  lie  rci-.rived. 

WALTER  LUX.  288  Salem  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  00o6 


As  was  anticipated  in  these  columns 
last  week,  fresh  cheese  made  a  very 
slight  gain.  The  market  is  firm  on  the 
advance  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 
The  fraction  of  a  cent  increase  has  not 
improved  the  movement  of  stocks  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  to  any  extent  but 
country  costs  remain  firm.  The  East  is 
still  falling  behind  in  the  make,  com¬ 
paratively  few  fresh  State  fiats  being 
received.  Advices  from  the  West  are 
also  firmer.  The  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  considered  quite  satisfactory, 
especialljr  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
May  1  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  total  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  something  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  more  than  was  anticipated. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  this  year  are 
something  over  3  million  pounds  heav¬ 
ier  than  they  were  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

NEARBY  EGGS  EASIER 


FEEDS 

May  15 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 30.00 

Spg  Bran  . 29.50 

H’d  Bran  . 31.00 

Stand'd  Mids  . 27.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . 35.00 

Flour  Mids  . 30.00 

Red  Dog  . 34.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 28.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 28.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

Gluten  Feed  . 37.25 

Gluten  Meal  .......47.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ....36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 38.00 

45%  C.  S.  Meal  ....39.50 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 


38.40 

31.15 

32.90 
29.65 

35.90 

33.15 

36.90 

30.40 

30.40 

38.40 

47.90 

37.40 

39.40 

41.40 


37.50 

33.50 
34.00 

34.50 
40.00 
37.00 
45.00 
42.25 
42.25 

44.50 


41.50 

44.00 

46.00 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


T-f-i  p  q  Hennery  White  or  Brown.  May  we  send  you 
LVSUJ  shipping  tags  and  pamphlet  showing  how  to 
net  most  Yor  your  goods?  , 

References:  Bank  of  America,  at  26a  Broadway, 
Neiu  York-City. 

U.  L.  MELONEY,  Inc.,  172  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  wi.ck 
jld  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  (  nestcr  pigs 

M  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  /  weeks  old, 
$7  50  each  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  anu  it  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  alter  you  nave  then; 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  auo  your 
money  will  be  refunded?  Sold  C.  O.  L>.  bo 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  ™ie  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  tynn  Sli»<  Woburn,  Mart  Box  1*9. 


May  11 

37-38 

36- 

34-35 

32-33 

30-34 

30-30!? 


May  18 
1925 


NEARBY 

WHITE  May  13 

Selected  Extras  ..37-38 

Av’ge  Extras  . 36- 

Extra  Firsts  . 33-35 

Firsts  . 32-32/= 

Gathered  . 30-34 

Pullets  . . 30- 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 36-38 

With  the  exception  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  fancy  white  eggs  from  nearby 


39  -40 

37  -38 

35/2-36 
34'  -35 
32  -36 


35-37  37  -38 


Oil  Meal  . 48.50  53.90  42.00 

Above  feed  Quotations  taken  from  weekly  grain 
aiul  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  Nciv  York  itate 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Prime  live  veals  have  been  noticeably 
absent  of  late.  Comparatively  little  of 
the  stock  can  be  even  classed  as  good. 
Such  stock  has  been  bringing. $12  at  the 
very  highest  and  in  fact  this  is  rather  a 
rare  price.  Most  of  the  stock  is  com¬ 
mon  and  is  selling  in  the  vicinity  of  $9 
.  to  $10.  Live  lambs  have  been  bringing 
$18.50  for  strictly  prime  marks  although 
this  is  rather  extreme  for  the  average 
trade,  which  is  closer  to  $18. 

Live  hogs  have  been  slightly  firmer, 
at  least  Yorkers  weighing  from  100  to 
150  pounds  which  have  been  bringing  as 
high  as  $15.25  for  nice  stock.  Hogs 
weighing  from  160  to  200  pounds  have 
been  bringing  from  $14  to  $14.75  with 
heavier  weights  ranging  down  to  $lo.25 
and  roughs  down  to  $11.25. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 

Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishe*. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blister 
remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 

$2  50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6R  Free 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED  CERTIFIED  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  variety  to  grow  and  now  is  best 
time  to  plant.  Not  too  late,  until  June  15. 

Seed  certified  by  New  York  State  College 
Of  Agriculture  and  guaranteed  by  grower 
and  by  New  York  State  Co-Operative  Seed 
Potato  Ass’n. 

Special  reduced  prices  now  until  June  4th. 
Orders  shipped  8  hours  from  receipt. 

Orders — 10  bu.  or  over  $3.55  per  bu. 

Large  orders  special  reductions. 

Orders  under  10  bu.  $3.65. 

Regular  Price  $4.00. 

THE  ELITE  FARM 

Whitney  Point  ...  New  York 


(9)  563 


American  Agriculturist,  May  29,  1926 

News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Claims  Evidence  oi  “Milk  Trust”  m  New  York 


Health  Commissioner 

rTHE  New  York  City  papers  have  been 
*  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  to  the  so-called  “Milk  Trust,”  which 
is  alleged  to  have  discriminated  against 
dealers  by  selling  the  same  grade  of  milk 
at  various  prices  and  to  have  engaged  in 
“price  fixing.” 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of 
American  Agriculturist,  Dr.  Harris 
said  that  he  had  not  definitely  stated  that 
there  was  a  “Milk  Trust”  but  that  he  had 
considerable  evidence  to  that  effect  and 
that  in  his  opinion  the  subject  would  bear 
investigation.  When'asked  whether  he  had 
in  mind  city  distributors  of  milk  or  country 
plants,  he  said  that  he  had  in  the  whole 
milk  industry.  “I  believe  the  farmer  should 
get  a  fair  price  for  his  milk,”  he  said, 
“The  middleman  should  have  a  fafr' return 
for  his  services  and  above  all,  we  should 
not  forget  the  interests  of  the  consumer.” 

Prosecution  Slow 

there  has  been  some  criticism  for  failure 
of  New  York  County,  of  which  District 
Attorney  Banton  is  prosecutor,  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  against  those  named  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  milk  graft  ring.  It  has 
been  charged  that  politics  and  personal 
friendship  has  entered  into  the  prosecution, 
and  that  men,  named  by  Commissioner 
Harris  as  having  information  essential 
to  the  prosecution,  have  not  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office 
for  several  weeks.  The  latest  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  to  Mayor  Walker 
is  that  he  ask  Governor  Smith  to  supercede 
the  District  Attorney  by  instituting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  milk  graft  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  state. 

Since  the  start  of  the  investigation. 
Commissioner  Harris  has  been  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  several  agencies  interested  in 
the  milk  business.  At  his  suggestion,  a 
number  of  wholesale  dealers  who  are  not 
connected  either  with  the  Milk  Conference 
Board  or  the  Dairymen’s  League  organized 
a  “Milk  Dealers  Chamber  of  Commerce.” 

Another  group,  consisting  of  the  larger 
dealers  of  milk  and  representing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  Y.  Milk  Conference  Board 
and  the  Dairymen’s  League  met  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Harris  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  deal  with  and  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  The  committee 
as  formed  consists  of  Mr.  Patrick  Fox, 
President  of  Borden’s  Farm  Products, 
General  Chairman,  and  so  called  “Group 
Chairman”  as  follows :  George  Slocum, 
Dairymen’s  League;  J.  F.  Whitney,  of  the 
Phenix  Cheese  Co. ;  Oscar  Soule,  of  the 
Merrill  Soule  Co. ;  H.  A.  Cronk,  Vice 
President  of  the  Bordens  Farm  Products 
Co. ;  Wm.  McKay  of  the  Waddington 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  and  E.  B.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream 
Co.  Commissioner  Harris  has  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  this  committee  has  been  formed 
and  is  waiting  information  as  to  what  he 
wishes  them  to  do. 

A  Producers  Committee 

On  May  8  a  group  of  representatives  of 
producers  met  with  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  stated  that  he  feared 
a  shortage  in  the  fall,  due  in  part  to  the 
shutting  out  of  western  cream  and  that  he 
desired  the  producers  organizations  to  as¬ 
sist  him  to  guard  against  such  a  shortage. 
He  also  said  that  no  further  temporary 
permits  would  be  issued  allowing  milk  and 
milk  products  to  be  shipped  ill  from  sources 
outside  the  New  York  milk  shed.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  get  milk  from  outside, 
permits  will  be  permanent  rather  than 
temporary. 

The  representatives  at  the  meeting  as¬ 
sured  the  Commissioner  that  they  could. 
Supply  New  York  with  all  the  milk  it  de¬ 
sired  but  asked  that  he  furnish  them  with 
figures  estimating  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  probable  requirements  of  the  city 
fiy  months.  The  Commissioner  explained 
that  the  Department  of  Health  does  not 
have  a  force  sufficient  to  make  such  a 
survey  but  that  he  would  be  glad  to  super¬ 
vise  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  asked  to  make  such 
a  survey. 

Dr.  Harris  stated  that  he  wished  to 


have  appointed  a  committee  of  5,  repre¬ 
senting  the  five  groups  of  producers  in  the 
N.  Y.  Milk  Shed,  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  industry.  When  reminded  that  the  Utica 
Plan  for  one  United  Dairymens  Associa¬ 
tion  was  not  fully  endorsed  by  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  11  at  Albany, 
Dr.  Harris  said  that  he  believed  the  milk 
industry  needed  to  take  quick  action  in  the 
present  situation  and  that  he  hoped  every¬ 
one  concerned  would  get  busy. 

The  Dairymen's  League  has  already 
started  and  plan  to  complete  by  July  1  a 
complete  survey  of  the  milk  production 
of  the  New  York  Milk  shed. 

The  latest  committee  mentioned,  called 
a  “citizens  committee,”  is  said  to  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  citizens,  backing  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris  in  his  efforts  to  insure  a 
purer  milk  supply  for  the  city. 


G-uernseys  Average  Over  $1000 
Per  Head  at  National  Sale 

HE  annual  sale-ring  classic  of  the 
Guernsey  breed,  the  National  Sale, 
was  held  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  May 
13.  The  69  head  sold  for  a  total  of 
$73,525  or  an  average  price  of  $1065.68. 
Of  these  9  were  bulls  that  averaged 
$1877.77,  and  60  were  females,  that  sold 
for  an  average  of  $943.75.  The  cattle 
were  purchased  by  31  buyers  from  9 
states,  ranging  from  North  Dakota  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Twenty  head  were  purchased  by  Illi¬ 
nois  breeders,  and  Minnesota  followed 
closely  with  nineteen.  J.  C.  Penney  of 
Hopewell  Junction,  New  York,  always 
a  good  supporter  of  Guernsey  sales, 
bought  six  head  costing  $12,625. 


Third  Earlville  Sale  Brings  $152 
Average 

HE  third  Earlville  Spring  Sale,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  R.  Austin 
Backus,  came  to  a  close  Wednesday, 
May  10th,  after  three  successful  days  of 
selling.  It  was  the  first  three-day  Hol¬ 
stein  consignment  sale  to  be  held  in 
New  York  State  in  six  years.  During 
the  three  days  of  selling  198  well  fitted, 
choice  Black  and  Whites  went  under 
the  hammer  for  a  total  of  $30,130,  an 
average  of  $152  each.  Col.  George  W. 
Baxter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  did  the  selling. 

Fifty-three  buyers,  three  of  whom 
were  out-of-state  breeders,  took  the  en- 


T  AST  week  we  published  the  plan  for 

a  conference  of  existing  milk  market¬ 
ing  organizations  which  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  at  Albany  on 
May  4.  The  plan  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Garlock  of  the  Eastern  States  Producers. 

This  week  we  are  giving  you  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  the  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association.  This  plan  provides  for 
a  single  selling  agency  but  allows  each 
Association  to  distribute  to  its  members 
the  money  received  for  milk. 

The  Plan  presented  by  Mr.  Rhodes  is  as 
follows : 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Ralph  C.  Baldwin,  of  DeRuyter,  N.  Y., 
and  of  the  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  we  offer, 
recommend  and  move  that  this  committee 
adopt  the  following  plan,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  expressed 
at  the  meeting  of  dairymen  held  March 
3,  1926,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.; 

Use  the  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  selling  or  merchandising  agency, 
the  other  units  or  groups  contracting  with 
it  at  ic  per  100  pounds  for  its  services, 
and  by  putting  some  directors  and  officers 
from  the  other  units  or  groups  on  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  so  that  there  would  be 
a  fair  and  equitable  representation  and  if 


tire  offerings.  The  top  of  the  sale  tvas 
the  yearling  bull,  Eco-Sylvius  Pontiac 
King  2nd,  a  son  of  Eco-Sylvius  Pontiac 
King,  and  out  of  Elmwood  Mink  Korn- 
dyke  2nd  a  former  world’s  record  cow 
with  a  seven  day  record  of  31  lbs.  at  6 
years  9  months  of  age.  He  was  con¬ 
signed  by  F.  L.  Ronas,  Philadelphia,  N. 
Y.,  and  went  on  the  bid  of  $355  from 
Homer  F.  Baker,  Richfield  Springs,  N. 
Y.  Two  cows  headed  the  females  at 
$325  each.  One,  consigned  by  the  A. 
A.  Hartshorn  Holstein  Co.  of  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  went  to  Mrs.  Maud  Dwight, 
South  Otselie,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other,  the 
entry  of  Miles  B.  Marshall,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y.,  was  struck  off  to  L.  C.  Winsor, 
Guilford,  N.  Y. 

A  summary  of  the  sale  shows  that 
eleven  head  sold  for  $300  or  higher, 
twenty-nine  went  at  prices  between  $200 
and  $300,  125  sold  between  $100  and 
$200,  and  thirty-three  animals  were 
struck  off  for  prices  less  than  $100  each. 

October  5  and  6  were  announced  as 
the  dates  for  the  fall  Earlville  Sale. 


WGY  Agricultural  Program  for 
May  31 

7:15  P.  M. — Weekly  crop  and  market 
summary,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

7  :25  P.  M. — Address — “Suggestions  for 
Handling  Rural  Crime,”  Lieut.  Al¬ 
bert  B.  Moore,  New  York  State 
Troopers. 

7  135  P.  M. — Progress  talk — “Motors  for 
Dairymen,”  Lee  C.  Prickett,  Adiron¬ 
dack  Power  &  Light  Corporation. 

7  140  P.  M. — Address — “Stopping  the  Weed 
Waste,”  Albert  A.  Hansen,  Purdue 
University. 

7:50  P.  M. — News  Items,  American 
Agriculturist. 


Chemung  Valley  Sale  Averages 
$152.00 

T  the  annual  sale  on  the  fair  grounds, 
May  19,  the  Chemung  Valley  Holstein 
Breeders  sold  42  purebred  TB.  tested 
Holsteins  at  an  average  price  of  $152.00. 

The  high  cow  was  consigned  by  01- 
.cott  Farms  of  Big  Flats  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  La  Motte  Breese  and  Harold 
Denmark  for  $340.00.  The  high  bull  was 
Blacres  Colonel  Ormsby  and  brought 
$180.00. 


necessary  re-adjust  the  by-laws  or  work¬ 
ing  machinery  to  meet  new  conditions. 
Every  group  or  unit  helping  to  do  this. 
This  plan  would  permit  the  farmer  owned 
station  to  contract  with  us  as  its  selling 
or  merchandising  agency. 

If  this  plan  should  be  used,  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  recommend  that  all  of  the 
individual  producers  delivering  to  dealer 
owned  stations  (other  than  the  Sheffields) 
should  become  members  of  the  Non-Pool¬ 
ing  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  or  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc. 

We  believe  that  this  plan  is  workable 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  legally  feder¬ 
ating  the  existing  groups  and  the  farmer 
owned  receiving  stations  or  plants.  It  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  practical  solution  or 
way  of  bringing  about  a  federation.  It 
would  not  disturb  the  existing  organiza¬ 
tions.  For  quick  and  direct  action,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  feasible  and  practical  and 
will  get  results. 

Each  group  or  farmer  owned  shipping 
station  would  receive  and  distribute  the 
money,  received  for  milk,  the  same  as 
they  do  now.  The  only  function  of  the 
selling  agency  would  be  to  negotiate  the 
price  and  perhaps  find  new  purchasers. 
The  intent  would  not  be  to  disturb  the 
present  customers,  but  rather  to  make  a 
uniform  price  which  would  be  paid  for 
the  various  classes  of  milk  by  all  dealers, 
leaving  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  various  units  or  groups. 


|  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS  | 

Dispersal  Sale 

c  of  Reynolda  Jerseys 

—at — 

TRENTON  FAIR  GROUNDS,  TRENTON, 
N.  J.,  JUNE  1 

Fontaine's  Wexford,  a  great  show  and 
breeding'  bull. 

Raleigh’s  Noble  Boy.  Six  year  old  show 
bull  with  25  grand  championships. 

Twenty  young  show  cows  most  of  which 
have  excellent  R.  of  M.  Records. 

Twenty  choice  heifers  of  the  best  ©f 
breeding. 

Four  young  Show  Bulls  of  choice  Breed¬ 
ing. 

GEORGE  BAIN,  Auctioneer. 

J.  C.  McNUTT,  Sale  Manager, 
Durham,  N.  H. 


The  Loveliest  Spot  in  the  World 
WHERE  YOU  FIND 
BEAUTY  YOU  FIND 
QUALITY 

JERSEYS 

BORDEN  HOME  F  A  R  If. 
Wallkill,  N,  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

The  Bar  None  Ranch  herd  of  this  ideal  milk  and  beef 
Ireed  is  founded  on  the  most  popular  blood  lines,  Our 
stock  is  bred  for  type  and  production  combined,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  pail. 


The  breed  that  brings  two  cheeks  instead  of  one — the 
milk  cheek  and  the  beef  cheek. 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  HERD 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 

Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


OKL  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  ORMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  ORMSBY  K0RNDYKE  LAD  P0SCH  308940  and 
ORMSBY  K0RNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  safte  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  -  -  -  New  York 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

NEWBURGH,  N  Y  -  -  -  -  R.  0.  j 

Herd  Sires: 

SAUGERTiES  LADDIES  ULTRA  86792.  His  sire  !s 

Ultra  May  King  27600  A.  R.  Dam  is  an  A.  B. 
daughter  of  FL0RHAM  LADDIE  20431  A.  R. 

T.  R.  ULTRA  LADDIE  91391.  His  sire  is  FL0RHAM 
LADDIE  20431  A.  R.  and  hl3  dam  Is  a  620-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600  A.  R. 

We  can  offer  you  Dull  calves  up  to  six  months  of  age 
sired  by  these  bulls.  Out  of  cows  with  good  A.  R.  records, 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Herd 
Accredited. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  some  excellent  young  bulls  from  one  to 
six  months  old  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  high  fat 
records. 

For  Particulars  Write 

K  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLW00D  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  • 
number  are  from  A,  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 
Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  ....  New  York 


5  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  out  of  a  clean  herd  are 
offered  for  sale.  Four  of  them  fresh  and  milking 
on  test  over  75  lbs.  each  daily.  One  milking  40 
lbs.  and  bred.  All  are  extraordinary  good  indiv* 
iduals,  good  enough  to  exhibit. 

Priced  separately  if  desired 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

Portlandville  ....  N.  Y. 


Toctorf  Grade  Guernsey 
IGD1BU  &  Holstein  Cows, 

Fresh  and  Springers,  Selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  re¬ 
test.  Young  Bulls  on  hand. 

DR  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3787 


Another  Milk  Marketing  Plan 

Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven  at  Albany 
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The  CclF olimatl — By  Ralael  Sabatim 


TN  two  strides  Captain  Thornborough 
*  was  at  Myrtle’s  side.  Rendered  immov¬ 
able  by  horror,  she  stood  there,  staring. 
But  just  as  she  made  no  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance  farther,  neither  did  she  yield  to  the 
Captain’s  half-hearted  endeavors  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  withdraw. 

It  wras  a  situation  more  painful,  prob¬ 
ably,  than  any  man  present  had  ever  borne 
part  in  before  or  would  ever  bear  part  in 
again. 

And  then  the  oice  of  Fletchall  was 
sternly  raised,  and  sounded  oddly  loud  in 
the  sudden  silence  which  no  one  had  until 
this  moment  perceived. 

‘Mr.  Latimer,  wre  are  waiting  for 
your  fire.’ 

‘You  need  wait  no  longer,’  said  Mr. 
Latimer,  whose  pistol  hand  had  remained 
hanging  inert  beside  him  throughout.  ‘I 
do  not  intend  to  fire.’ 

There  was  an  outcry  of  protest  from 
the  men  present,  mingling  with  the  din 
of  voices  swelling  up  now  in  the  ball¬ 
room.  Some  one  was  beating  on  the  door. 
But  none  present  heeded  that. 

Mr.  Latimer  addressed  himself  to  the 
sailor  who  in  some  sense  had  acted  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies. 

‘Captain  Thornborough,  Sir  Andrew’s 
aim  was  disturbed  by  the  opening  of  the 
door.’ 

‘The  circumstance  is  unfortunate.  But 
inasmuch  as  neither  of  you  were  parties 
to  it,  it  does  not  affect  your  position.  You 
must  take  your  shot.’ 

T  must  take  it?’ 

And  it  was  Fletchall  who  answered 
him,  the  trembling  of  his  voice  betrayi  0 
his  nenous  tension. 

‘Y7ou  have  no  alternative.  To  have  re¬ 
tained  it  so  long - it  isn’t  decent.’ 

‘I  suppose  that  I  am  within  my  rights, 
my  strict  rights,  in  retaining  my  fire  as 
long  as  I  please?’ 

There  was  a  pause  before  any  dared 
pronounce  a  decision  that  really  demanded 
consideration  by  a  court  of  honour.  Then, 
since  no  one  else  attempted  to  reply,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thornborough  took  it  upon  himself 
to  give  judgment. 

‘Within  your  strict  rights,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Latimer.  But,  as  Mr.  Fletchall  has 
said,  it  is  hardly  decent.  There  are  times 
when  to  stand  upon  our  strict  rights...’. 

Peremptorily  Mr.  Latimer  interrupted 
him.  He  was  smiling,  his  head  thrown 
back,  completely  master  of  himself  agai  i, 
now  that  he  was  mas  :r  of  the  situatf  n. 
And  Myrtle,  watching  him,  leaned  'jer 
tortured  spirit  confidently  upon  his  /  am, 
and  felt  her  terrors  lessening. 

‘I  am  concerned  only  with  my  si/  ctest 
rights,  gentlemen.  Decency  has  /  ,d  no 
part  in  this  affair.  Upon  my  /.rictest 
rights  I  intend  to  sto.nd.  Since  I  must 
take  my  shot,  I  will  take  it...’  paused 
deliberately,  smiled  again  and  even  in¬ 
clined  his  head  a  little,  ‘  .  .  .some  other 
day.’ 

The.'  was  an  echoing  of  amazement, 
dominated  by  Sir  Andrew’s  voice: 

‘Some  other  day!’ 

‘At  my  convenience,’  added  Mr.  Latimer 
emphatically;  and  deliberately  he  stepped 
forward,  abandoning  the  position  to  which 
he  had  paced,  and  proffering  the  unfired 
pistol  to  Colonel  Moultrie.  ‘It  is  a  debt 
between  Sir  Andrew  Carey  and  myself. 
A  debt  which  I  reserve  the  right  to'  claim 
or  not,  like  any  other  debt.’ 

‘You  scoundrel!’  thundered  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  as  beginning  to  a  torrent  of  in¬ 
vective,  and,  reversing  his  pistol  so  as 
to  convert  it  into  a  club,  he  would  have 
hurled  himself  upon  Latimei  but  that 
Christopher  Gadsden  and  three  or  four 
others  laid  hands  upon  him  and  restrained 
him  by  main  force. 

Mr.  Latimer,  accompanied  by  Moultrie, 
crossed  to  the  door,  where  Myrtle  stood. 
‘My  dear!’  he  said  to  comfort  her,  and 
laid  a  hand  upon  her  arm. 

Anthony  Fletchall  called  after  him: 

‘Mr.  Latimer,  what  you  do  is  monstrous 
ill-done.  You  cannot  in  honour  leave  Sir 
Andrew  under  the  obligation  to  stand 


your  fire  whenever  you  shall  choose  to  de¬ 
liver  it.  If  you  intend  to  be  generous...’ 

‘I  could  have  fired  in  the  air,’  Latimer 
interrupted  him.  ‘I  know  that,  sir.  And 
I  do  not  need,  nor  will  I  accept,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  honour.  But  I’ll  ex¬ 
plain  myself,  since  almost  you  make  it 
necessary.  As  you  must  all  have  seen, 
I  had  no  intention  of  firing  upon  Sir 
Andrew.  But,  if  I  had  fired  with  de¬ 
liberate  intent  to  miss  him,  I  should  have 
cleared  the  score,"'  and  Sir  Andrew  would 
have  been  at  liberty  to  begin  all  over 
again,  either-  demanding  another  exchange 
of  shots  or  forcing  a  fresh  quarrel  upon 
me.  I  have  proved  my  courage  once  by 
standing  to  receive  his  fire.  But  I  have 
no  intention  or  wish  to  continue  to  be  a 
target  for  him.  So  I  retain  my  shot,  and 
thus  in  honour  I  bind  his  hands  from 
any  further  attempts  upon  my  life.’ 

They  regarded  him  now  with  silent 
understanding,  and  with  something  of  re¬ 
spect.  Fletchall  inclined  his  head  a  little. 

‘I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Latimer.’ 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  year  is  1775.  Harry  Latimer,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  grower  of  South 
1  Carolina  and  an  active  member  of  the  rebel  organization,  the  Carolinian  Sons 
of  Liberty,  has  brought  the  wrath  of  the  British  Governor  upon  him  because  of 
his  anti-British  activities.  An  order  for  his  arrest  has  been  issued  and  he  has 
been  given  48  hours  to  leave  Charles  Town.  At  first  he  flatly  refuses.  Myrtle 
Carey,  only  child  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  a  staunch  Tory,  and  Harry’s  fiancee  from 
whom  he  has  been  estranged,  due  to  his  rebelious  activities,  offers  to  marry 
Latimer  if  he  will  leave  the  province.  He  agrees  and  they  are  married  on  board 
a  British  warship  where  Myrtle  was  free  to  marry  without  her  father’s  consent, 
a  thing  impossible  in  the  Colony.  Myrtle’s  father  learns  of  this  at  a  ball  where 
she  and  Harry  are  to  meet  secretly  before  leaving  for  Harry’s  plantation.  Sir 
Andrew  goes  into  a  violent  tirade  of  anger.  He  is  assured  by  Caotain  Mandeville. 
aide  to  the  British  Governor  and  a  notorious  fortune  hunter,  who  secretly  desires 
Myrtle  that  he  has  planned  to  get  rid  of  Latimer.  That  night  Harry  is  waylaid 
by  a  band  of  British  soldiers  whose  plan  it  is  to  kidnap  him  and  place  him  on  a 
ship  bound  for  England.  The  plan  is  frustrated  however,  and  Harry  goes  im¬ 
mediately  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  Governor  who  is  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  ball.  The  Governor  denies  any  knowledge  of  the  affair.  As  Harry 
is  about  to  leave  the  ball  room,  he  is  accosted  by  Myrtle’s  father,  who  not  only 
insults  but  forces  him  into  a  duel.  Latimer  allows  Myrtle’s  father  to  fire  the 
first  shot.  His  aim  is  distracted  by  Myrtle’s  entrance  and  the  bullet  shatters  a 
mirror  back  of  Harry. 


stinctive  anxiety  when  he  delayed  so  un¬ 
accountably  in  following  her. 

Thus,  and  in  such  a  state  of  feeling 
as  you  can  conceive,  these  two  set  out  upon 
their  bridal  journey. 

PART  II 

CHAPTER  I 
Marriage 

nPHIS  is  as  you  will  long  since  have  real¬ 
ized,  no  history  of  the  Revolution  in 
South  Carolina,  but  simply  an  account  of 
certain  fateful  transactions  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Harry  Fitzroy  Latimer.  If  I  am  now 
to  touch  upon  historical  matters  which 
may  be  considered  to  lie  outside  Of  that 
gentleman’s  story,  they  are  introduced  to 
supply  the  necessary,  and,  I  hope,  elucida¬ 
tory  hyphen  connecting  the  first  act  of 
this  personal  drama,  upon  which  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  rung  down  on  the  night  of  Brew- 
ton’s  Ball  in  June  of  1775,  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  final  act  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
rung  up  again  in  May  of  the  year  1779,  at 
the  time  of  Prevost’s  Raid. 


But  Mr.  Latimer  was  not  heeding  him. 
Myrtle  had  clutched  his  arm,  and  was 
looking  up  into  his  face. 

‘Was  that  what  he  did?’  she  asked.  ‘He 
forced  a  quarrel  on  you,  Harry  ?  And 
he  fired  to  kill  you?  You?’ 

‘My  dear,  what  does  it  matter?’ 

‘Matter?’  she  echoed,  and  she  looked 
at  her  father.  Her  eyes  were  tire  cold 
eyes  of  a  judge.  ‘Why  did  you  do  this?’ 
she  demanded.  ‘Why?’ 

He  shook  off  those  who  held  him. 

‘You  false  wretch,’  he  reviled  her  be¬ 
fore  them  all.  ‘I  did  it  to  make  a  widow 
of  you,  to  save  you  from  the  shame  of 
this  secret  marriage...’ 

‘To  make  a  widow  of  me !  Is  that  your 
love  ?’  There  was  loathing  and  horror 
in  her  voice.  Suddenly  he  seemed  mon¬ 
strous  to  her  in  his  bigoted,  intemperate 
hate. 

‘Love?’  lie  answered  her,  and  laughed 
unpleasantly.  ‘Go!  Go!  Out  of  my  sight, 
both  of  you  I  have  done  with  you, 
Myrtle.  I  disown  you  utterly.  Not  a 
penny  of  mine,  not  a  perch  of  land,  shall 
come  to  you  from  me  living  or  dead.  All 
I  pray  is  that  I  may  never  see  either  of 
you  again.’ 

Her  bridegroom  put  an  arm  about  her. 
‘Come,  my  dear,’  he  urged  her.  He  bow¬ 
ed  silently  to  the  company,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey 
every  man  present  bowed  low  in  response. 

Mr.  Latimer  drew  his  wife  into  the  hall, 
scattering  a  knot  of  negro  servants  who 
had  collected  about  the  door  to  listen. 
But  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law  still 
pursued  him : 

‘You  may  escape  me.  But  you  cannot 
escape  God.  His  vengeance  will  search 
out  those  who  break  the  second  command¬ 
ment.’ 

And  then  some  one  mercifully  closed 
the  .door. 

Harry  Latimer  led  Myrtle  out  and  down 
the  steps  to  the  waiting  carriage,  the  car¬ 
riage  which  she  bad  quitted  in  almost  in¬ 


Mr.  Latimer’s  absence  from  Charles 
Town  did  not  extend  beyond  three  months. 
Far  sooner  than  any  could  have  imagined 
<  1  the  night  of  his  departure  did  the 
drums  of  war  beat  a  rally  to  all  patriots. 
Long  before  he  had  reached  his  plantation 
of  Santee  Broads,  indeed,  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  setting  out  to  journey  thither, 
came  express  riders  into  Charles  Town 
with  the  dreadful  news  that  war  was  no 
longer  an  ultimate  possibility,  but  already 
an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  North  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  on  the  heights  above  Boston  be¬ 
tween  the  insurgent  colonial  forces  and 
the  troops  which  he  British  Government 
had  lately  been  pouring  into  Massa- 
chussetts  under  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
B  -rgoyne.  And  by  this  battle  the  colonies 
wrere  definitely  committe<  to  that  civil 
war  which  until  the  eleventh  hour,  even 
after  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  they  had 
still  looked  to  avert.  The  die  was  cast. 
All  hope  that  the  dispute  might  be  settled 
by  advocacy  and  argument  was  at  an 
end.  Only  the  arbitrament  of  arms  re¬ 
mained. 

The  heralding  throughout  America  of 
this  fateful  decision  sent  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  few 
partriotic  people  have  not  known  ir  the 
hour  of  war’s  declaration.  They  were 
committed.  Come  now  what  might,  they 
knew  where  they  stood,  and  what  remained 
to  do.  Where  men  perceive  this  clearly, 
the  rest  matters  little  by  comparison.  So 
they  girded  themselves  for  battle,  but 
still  in  the  main  with  no  thought  of  inde¬ 
pendence  as  the  object  of  their  strife.  Like 
their  ancestors  Pym  and  Hampden,  they 
were  making  a  stand,  not  against  sover¬ 
eignty,  but  against  the  abuse  of  sovereign 
rights. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  met  at 
Philadelphia,  and,  conscious  of  what  was 
coming  some  weeks  before  the  event  itself 
carried  conviction  to  the  remoter  pro-- 
vinces,  it  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty 


thousand  men.  Two  days  before  Bunker’s 
Hill  was  fought,  Congress  unanimously 
elected  to  the  position  of  commander-in¬ 
chief  ‘Mr.  Washington,  the  Potomac 
planter,’  as  he  was  contemptuously  des¬ 
ignated  by  tories  and  British  alike,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  their  ill-informed  and  mis¬ 
placed  scorn,  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  all  time. 

In  Charles  Town  there  was  a  feverish 
activity  of  preparation,  the  reflection  of 
which  you  will  find  in  the  collection  of 
letters  and  general  orders  published  by 
William  Moultrie  and  designated  his 
‘Memoirs.’  There  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
confidence  which  might  have  run  less  high 
could  the  Carolinians  have  suspected  that 
the  conflict  upon  which  they  were  entering 
was  to  drag  on  with  varing  fortunes  for 
seven  years.  There  were  skirmishes  with 
parties  of  back-country  loyalists,  now 
frankly  stimulated  by  Lord  William.  But 
the  only  immediate  fruit  of  this  was 
that  in  September  the  Governor,  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  apprehension,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Mr.  Innes  and  Captain  Mandeville, 
took  the  seal  of  the  province  and  went 
aboard  the  Tamar  for  safety. 

Thus,  furtively  and  ingloriously,  closed 
the  era  of  royal  rule  in  Sou  h  Carolina. 

In  view'  of  the  news  which  had  so 
closely  followed  him,  Harry  Latimer  had 
not  considered  it  either  necessary  or 
expedient  to  go  farther  than  Santee 
Broads.  As  long  as  Lord  William  u7as 
in  Charles  Town  and  nominally  governing 
there,  Latimer  understood  that  his  re¬ 
turn  wrould  be  a  breach  of  faith,  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  parole  given  implicitly  if  not 
explicitly'.  With  his  lordship’s  departure, 
howrever,  Latimer  onsidered  the  parole 
extinguished,  and  returned  to  offer  his 
sword  to  Moultrie,  who  procured  him  a 
lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  under  his  command.  Soon  he 
found  himself  promoted  captain  and  at¬ 
tached  to  Moultrie’s  own  person  as  an 
extra  aid-de-camp  during  those  early 
summer  days  of  the  following  year  when 
the  fort  on  Sullivan’s  Islana  was  fev¬ 
erishly  building  to  defend  the  harbour. 

Latimer  brought  Myrtle  back  wdth  him, 
and  they  took  up  their  residence  at  his 
mansion  on  the  Bay.  Thence,  three  times 
in  the  course  of  as  many  months  did  he 
write  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  who  had  now 
retired  to  Fairgro  ,  there  to  sulk  over 
the  black  conduct  of  the  country  in  which 
he  had  the  dishonour  to  be  born.  Two 
of  these  letters  remained  unanswered.  The 
third  came  back  unopened,  whereupon  it 
W'as  perceived  that  there  wras  no  hope  just 
yet  of  healing  the  breach  between  them¬ 
selves  and  that  fanatical  royalist. 

But  for  this,  there  would  have  been  no 
cloud  to  trouble  the  happiness  of  those 
tw'O  during  that  autumn  and  winter  of 
1775.  As  it  was,  Myrtle’s  conscience  re¬ 
mained  unquiet.  Her  affection  ^for  Harry 
was  being  relentlessly  undermined  by  re¬ 
grets  at  her  estrangement  from  her  father, 
by  doubts  of  the  rectitude  of  her  own 
conduct. 

There  were  times  when  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  herself  as  a  victim,  a 
sacrificial  offering  to  procure  Flarry’s  im¬ 
munity  from  the  consequences  of  the  evil 
course  of  rebellion  upon  which  he  had 
embarked.  And  where  she  might  un¬ 
grudgingly  have  sacrificed  her  life,  she 
grudged  here  the  sacrifice  of  her  soul 
which  seemed  entailed.  For  upon  her 
soul  she  had  taken  the  burden  of  the  sin 
against  the  second  commandment. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  perceive 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  this.  Her  manner 
towards  Harry  changed  preceptibly.  It 
became  charged  with  irritability,  and  there 
were  moments  when,  because  of  the  load 
upon  her  soul  and  mind,  she  reproached 
him  with  a  hundred  matters  that  were  but 
so  many  vents  for  her  surcharged  feelings. 

She  found  herself  detesting  his  military 
preoccupations  in  a  cause  whose  unright¬ 
eousness  had  been  inculcated  into  her  heart 
by  her  parent,  and  she  found  herself  ex- 

( Continued  on  page  11) 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

A 


LARGE  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist 
joined  just  about  a 
year  ago.  Every 
Lone  Scout  is  re¬ 
quired  to  register 
each  year  in  order  to 
remain  in  good 
standing.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules  for 
registering  and  I  suggest  that  every 
scout  makes  a  note  of  these  changes  on 
page  5  of  the  handbook. 

For  the  present  at  least,  scouts  are 
permitted  to  register  at  ANY  TIME  in¬ 
stead  of  during  the  month  of  January 
only.  The  fee  will  be  $.15  instead  of 
$.05  as  formerly.  Every  Scout  who  join- 
edTnore  than  a  jrear  ago  and  who  has 
not  registered  should  fill  out  the  coupon 
which  appears  on  this  page  and  send  it, 
with  $.15  to  Lone  Scouts  of  America, 
2CT  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


"I  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
w  h  i  c  h  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  ana 
be  ivorthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout A 


Send  in  your  name  as  a  contestant. 
You  may  count  all  woodchucks  and  rats 
killed  since  May  8.  Your  entry  must  be 
in  by  June  first. 


The  Woodchuck,  Rat  Extermi¬ 
nating  Contest 

rT~'HIS  contest  promises  to  be  the 
*  most  popular  of  any  contest  Ave 
have  had.  Entries  have  been  coming  in 
rapidly  and  there  is  still  time  for  many 
more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
gun  in  order  to  enter  the  contest.  In 
order  to  help  you  ave  plan  to  print  a 
number  of  suggestions  about  training 
and  killing  rats  and  woodchucks. 

We  think  that  Avith  over  900  scouts 
in  the  A.  A.  Tribe  that  we  should  haATe 
at  least  200  Avho  enter  this  contest.  Even 
if  you  do  not  Avin  a  prize  you  will  help 
to  rid  the  farm  of  these  pests.  If  you 
Avish  to  enter  the  contest  just  fill  out  the 
following  entry  blank  and  send  it  to  us. 

Contest  Entry  Blank 

Put  doAvn  my  name  as  an  entrant  for 
the  Woodchuck-Rat  Exterminating 
Contest. 

NAME  _ 


ADDRESS 


Have  You  Re-registered? 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  it 
Avith  $.15  to  Lone  Scouts  of  America, 
200  Fifth  xAve.,  New  York  City. 


I  belong  to  the  *4merican  Agricul¬ 
turist  Tribe. 

My  Name  is - 

My  Address  is  __ - 


My  Scout  Number  is _ 

I  Avish  to  remain  a  Lone  Scout  and 
am  enclosing  $.15  for  registration 
fee. 

Some  New  Members 

Frank  Okola,  Mosherville,  N.  Y. 
Clendon  Rowland,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

George  Kyrk,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Howard  F.  Velic,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  M.  Slack,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 
Bruce  H.  Knarr,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

George  Rymph,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
Horace  Stevens,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 
Floyd  Workman,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Jerry  F.  Stevens,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 

James  Wilkinson,  Champion,  N.  Y. 

Joe  Meager,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Norval  McClure,  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 

Joe  Nells,  Crown  Point,  N  .Y. 

Ralph  Tilford.  Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y. 
Elden  Cook,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  First  Boys  To  Enter  The 
Woodchuck-Rat  Contest 

John  Edwin  Horrocks,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 
Leo  Van  Duscn,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 
Wayne  R.  Spearance,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 
Leslie  G.  Moon,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  R.  Westaway,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Laurence  Scott,  R.  2,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
Morval  McClure,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 

pressing  that  detestation  and  uttering  loyal 
sentiments  Avhich  more  than  suggested  that 
she  desired  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
colonials  in  the  struggle  to  Avhich  they 
were  committed. 

There  were  scenes  between  them,  in 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Believe  in  Yourself,  Your  Fellow  Man  and  Your  Job 
A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Message  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 


Probably  the  most  eloquent  orator  and 
religious  leader  of  the  Hcbreiv  race  in 
America  today  is  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 
of  Neiv  York  City.  Farm  boys  rvlio  read 
may  well  take  ' to  heart  the  message  Rabbi 
Wise  sends  them. 

TV  THEN  I  am  asked  by  boys  or  young 
''’'men  to  give  them  rules  for  success, 
I  have  only  one  answer  to  make.  No  man 
can  do  anything  wortliAvhile  Avho  does  not 
believe  in  himself,  in 
his  fellow-men,  in  his 
job,  in  God.  First  of 
all,  a  man  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  poAver  of 
doing  things.  He  may 
disappoint  himself.  He 
n  ty  at  times  sternly 
disapprove  of  himself, 
but  he  must  go  on  and 
have  faith  that  he  can 
and  ought  to  do  the 
Dr.  Siephen  S.  things  he  has  set  out 

WlSE  to  do. 

A  man  must  have  faith  in  his  felloAV- 
men,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  any  worth- 
Avhile  sense.  The  greatest  of  men  are  they 
Avho  trust  other  men.  The  little  man 


The  Faithful  Old 

Michigan  Pit  Carbide  Gas  Generator 

Manufactured  and  sold  direct  by 

THE  NIGHT  COMMANDER  LIGHTING  COMPANY 

at 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Gives  you  in  your  farm  or  suburban  home  the  modern  conveniences  of 
the  city  in  its  three-fold  service  of 

Lighting  and  Cooking  and  Ironing 

It  is  the  only  positive  measured  Feed  Generator  on  the  xYmerican 
Market  today.  Sold  direct  to  the  consumer — NO  “MIDDLE  MAN’S 
PROFIT.”  The  Michigan  Pit  Generator  is  on  the  permitted  list  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  is  sold  under  the  follow^ 
ing  guarantee  against  rust  or  corrosion  from  setting  in  the  ground :  L 


Write  us  today  and  let  us  furnish  you  Avith  an  exact  cost  of  one  of  these  moch 
ern  lighting  systems  in  your  home!  It  will  brighten  and  improAre  your  home 
conditions.  It  aids  Mother  in  her  work;  it  assists  the  children  in  their  studies, 
and  helps  Daddy  do  his  chores  at  the  barn;  and  “MAKES  LIFE  MORE 
WORTH  LIVING  FOR  ALL.” 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  NIGHT  COMMANDER  LIGHTING  COMPANY 

At  Jackson,  Michigan 


Post  Your  Farm 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly.  There  is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  We  have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because 
severe  storms  will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  mater¬ 
ial.  We  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we 
have  prepared  comply  in  ail  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is 
95  cents  a  dozen,  the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  -  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


meanly  distrusts  his  fellow-men.  The 
great  man  nobly  trusts  his  fellow-man. 
Of  course,  at~  times,  one  meets  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disillusion  in  dealing  with 
men.  And  yet,  a  man  must  not  falter  in 
his  faith  in  humankind,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  best  thing  we  know,  and  will  grow 
better  only  in  the  measure  in  which  we 
trust  it. 

And  a  man  must  believe-in  his  work,  if 
he  is  to  do  anything  in  the  Avorld.  “Chuck” 
your  job  but  don’t  loaf  at  it,  and  don’t 
think  all  the  time  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
job.  All  jobs  are  difficult.  Think  of  the 
challenge  of  it,  claim  the  joy  of  doing 
Avhat  other  men  say  cannot  be  done,  what 
you  may  be  half  afraid  to  undertake  to  do. 

And,  over  and  above  all,  have  faith  in' 
God,  God  the  Father,  God  the  friend  of 
man,  God  who  loves  us,  by  putting  it  into 
our  hearts  to  respect  ourselves,  to  love 
one  another,  to  believe  in  the  work  which 
is  given  us  to  do,  and  to  look  up  to  Him 
as  the  all-Avise,  merciful,  loving  Helper, 
Refuge,  Friend. 

STEPHEN  S.  WISE. 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 

Copyright  1926  by  Clarence  Poe ) 


which  each,  carried  away  by  momentary 
resentment  of  the  other’s  lack  of  sympathy 
and  understanding,  said  things  that  but 
served  to  widen  the  breach  that  was  grad¬ 
ually  but  surely  separating  them. 

‘Why  did  you  marry  me?’  cried  Harry 
one  day  on  a  note  of  sheer  desperation. 

‘I  wish  I  hadn’t,’  she  answered  him  in 
her  petulance.  ‘I  Avotild  give  ten  years 
of  my  life  to  undo  that.’ 

‘You  AA’ould  give  my  life,  you  mean. 
For  that  is  what  Avas  at  stake.  I  wish 
you  had  thought  of  it  in  time.  I  wish 
you  had  knoAvn  yourself  better.’ 

‘Known  myself  better?’ 

‘Why  did  you  delude  me  with  a  tale 
of  affection,  which  every  day  our  life 
noAV  proves  had  no  real  existence?  Was 
it  worth  while  to  induce  .me  to  save  my¬ 
self  only  to  be  tormented  through  my 
love  for  you?’ 

‘Your  love !  Would  you  speak  to  me  as 
you  do  if  you  loved  me?’ 

‘If  I  did  not  love,  I  should  not  speak 
to  you  at  all.  I  should  let  you  go  your 
ways;  I  should  make  no  such  desperate 
struggles  to  rescue  my  happiness  from  the 
wreck  you  threaten  to  make  of  it.’  And 
then  in  his  exasperation  he  ran  on :  ‘Is 
it  fair  to  blame  me  if  things  have  gone 
other  than  you  wished?  It  was  your  own 
fault.  You  chose  your  course.  I  made 
no  attempt  to  persuade  you.  I  left  you 
free  to  follow  your  own  bent.  Why  were 


you  false  to  it?  x\nd  why,  having  been 
false  to  it,  do  you  hoav  visit  me  Avith  the 
blame  ?’ 

‘What  do  you  mean — my  bent  ?’ 

‘The  path  of  loyalty  on  Avhich  your 
feet  Avere  set.  You  would  have  kept  the 
affection  of  your  father;  you  would  have 
married  your  exquisite  kinsman  Robert 
Mandeville ;  and  some  day  you  would 
have  been  “my  lady.” 

Swelling  resentment  looked  at  him 
furiously  out  of  her  lovely  eyes.  ‘Why 
must  you  sneer  at  Robert?  He  is  a  better 
man  than  you.’ 

Stung  by  that  in  his  turn,  he  added 
words  he  was  to  regret  as  soon  as  uttered: 

‘You  cannot  more  deeply  deplore  than 
I  do.  that  you  did  not  marry  him.’ 

On  that  she  left  him  to  the  conviction 
that  he  was  brutal ;  and  he  Avas  more 
than  ever  exasperated  with  her  that  she 
should  make  him  so 

Of  course,  there  Avere  passionate  re¬ 
conciliations.  Momentary  glimpses  of 
the  tragic  reality  beyond  the  control  of 
either,  of  which  these  scenes  were  no 
more  than  the  artificial  manifestations. 
But  the  pendulum  would  not  halt  in  its 
swinging  between  mutual  love  and  mutual 
resentment ;  and  the  sad  truth  must  be 
recorded  that  affection  was  gradually  being 
Avorn  away  by  the  exacerbation  of  these 
misunderstandings. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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gone  down  as  far  as  it  can  go  and  starts 
up  again  the  white  or  upper  thread  is 
held  tightly  against  the  side  of  the  needle. 
As  scon  as  the  needle  starts  up,  the  upper 
thread  loosens  and  forms  a  loop  into  which 
the  point  of  the  moving  shuttle  enters, 
figure  No.  i.  As  the  needle  continues 
to  rise,  the  shuttle 
passes  completely 
through  the  loop  of 
the  upper  thread, 
(figures  No.  2  and  No. 
3).  Notice  that  the 
upper  thread  is  loose. 
When  the  u  pper 
thread  slips  off  the 
back  of  the  shuttle,  it 
catches  the  lower 
thread  (figure  No.  3) 
after  which  the 
kssei  .  locked  threads 
are  taken  up 
into  the  cloth 
by  means  of 
either  a  special 
take  up  lever 
(figure  No.  4) 
hook,  or  the  upper 

end  of  the 
needle  bar.  A  stitch  has  now  been  made, 
for  a  sewing  machine  stitch  consists  of 
the  upper  thread  looped  around  the  lower 
thread. 

If  you  have  seen  the  making  of  the 

stitch  as  just  described,  you  will  have 

observed  two  things.  First,  that  for  every 
stitch  made  the  upper  thread  must  slip 
entirely  around  the  shuttle  and  second,  a 
machine  makes  each  stitch  not  up  in  the 
cloth,  but  down  underneath  the  machine 
from  where  it  is  later  taken  up  into  the 
cloth. 

You  may  ask  of  what  practical  value 
this  is  to  you.  Suppose,  from  wear,  sharp 
edges  have  developed  along  the  shuttle. 
What  will  these  do  to  the  thread  ?  Cut  it, 
of  course,  but  which  thread?  How  many 
would  have  thought  before  observing  the 
operation  of  the  machine  that  sharp  edges 
on  the  shuttle  will  continually  cut  or  break 
the  upper  thread?  If  this  condition  exists, 
the  sharp  edges  may  be  quickly  dulled  by 
rubbing  a  fine  grade  of  emery  cloth  over 
them. 

If  there  arc  any  rough  places  cn  the 
shuttle,  the  upper 
thread  cannot'  slide 
freely  around  it  and 
may  be  caught  or 
held  temp  o  r  a  r  i  1  y. 
The  fact  that  such 
rough  places  exists 
is  usually  shown  in 
the  stitching.  If 
the  under  side  of  the 
cloth  is  examined,  a 
single  small  loop  of 
the  upper  thread  will 
be  occ  a  s  i  o  n  a  1 1  y. 
found.  The  rough 
places  may  be 
generally  locat¬ 
ed  Ivy  running 
the  finger  light¬ 
ly  over  the 

FIG.  G—  How  the  round  shuttle, 
bobbin,  rotating  hook,  You  can  also 
makes  a  stitch.  . 

appreciate  now, 

that  it  is  necessary  that  the  shuttle  have 
a  certain  amount  of  play  or  looseness  in 
the  shuttle  carrier.  If  it  did  not,  the 
upper  thread  could  not  slip  around  it. 
If  the  shuttle  fits  tightly  in  the  carrier 
or  much  too  loosely,  the  carrier  may  be 
moved  in  or  out  by  merely  loosening  a 
screw  which  you  can  easily  see  upon  tip¬ 
ping  back  the  head  of  your  machine. 

You  have  observed  how  the  needle  car¬ 
ries  the  upper  thread  down  and  how  upon 
the  needle  rising,  this  thread  is  loosened 
and  loops.  If  the  point  of  the  advancing 
shuttle  catches  this  loop,  this  stitch  will 
be  made.  If  you  have  a  machine  that  does 
not  make  any  stitches  at  all  or  one  that 
occasionally  drops  a  stitch,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  after  placing  some  cloth  tinder 
the  presser  foot  and  removing  the  slide 


How  a  Sewing  Machine  Makes  a  Stitch 


(.Illustrations,  copyright  1923  and  1924,  by 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.) 
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plates,  you  turn  the  handle  very  slowly 
and  observe  the  action  of  the  shuttle  and 
the  needle  very  closely.  When  the  point 
of  the  shuttle  crosses  the  needle,  it  should 
be  just  slightly  above 
the  eye  of  the  needle. 
If  it  is  not,  one  of 
three  things  may  be 
the  trouble.  One,  the 
needle  is  incorrectly 
set  or  is  too  long  or 
too  short  for  the  ma¬ 
chine,  or  is  bent  or  is 
dull.  I  need  not  dis¬ 
cuss  how  this  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  remedied. 
Two,  the  front  end  of 
the  shuttle  carrier 
may  be  bent  down, 
thus  allowing  the 
end  of  the 
shuttle  to  be  low¬ 
er  than  it  should 
be:  Remedy, 

either  install  a 
new  shuttle  carrier 
FIG.  7 — How  tha  or  by  means  of  a 
round  bobbin,  rotating  srr„,v  driver  henrl 
hook,  makes  a  stitch.  scr^\  arn  cr>  oenc 

up  the  front  end 

of  the  carrier.  Three,  machine  out  of 
time.  This  is  purely  a  job  of  an  expert 
and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

So  much  for  the  long  shuttle  type  of 
machine.  On  the  round  shuttle  machines 
whether  oscillating  or  rotating  type,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  If  you  have  a  round 
shuttle  machine  in  which  the  shuttle  is 
held  vertically,  such  as  the  Singer  Rotary, 
White  Rotary  or  Standard,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  after  placing  some  clothes  under 
the  presser  foot  and  after  taking  a  few 
stitches  in  the  cloth, 
you  slip  off  the  belt 
and  tip  the  head  back. 
If  you  rotate  the  hand 
wheel  slowly  and  look 
very  closely,  you  will 
see  that  the  upper 
thread  is  carried  down 
with  the  needle,  that  it 
opens  into  the  loop  and 
that  the  loop  is  caught 
by  some  sort  of  a  hook, 
figure  No.  5  which 
carries  the  thread 
down,  figure  No.  6 
and  around  the 
shuttle,  figure  No. 
7.  This  latter  ac¬ 
tion  you  can  easily 

FIG  3 — How  the  see-  When  the  up- 
rouncl  bobbin,  rotating  per  thread  slids 
hook,  makes  a  stitch.  around  the  shuttle, 

it  locks  with  the  lower  thread,  figure  No. 
7,  and  the  completed  stitch  is  then  carried 
up  into  the  cloth  by  cither  a  special  take 
up  lever,  figure  No.  7  and  No.  8,  or  the 
upper  end  of  the  needle  bar. 

If  you  have  a  round  shuttle  machine  in 
which  the  bobbin  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
or  fiat  position,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
slip  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  under  the 
presser  foot,  leaving"  most  of  the  cloth 
to  the  right  where  it  will  not  obstruct 
your  view.  Take  a  few  stitches,  then 

open  up  the  slide 
plates  and  while 
you  slowly  turn 
the  hand  wheel 
observe  the  ac¬ 
tion.  The  needle 
carries  down  the 
upper  thread.  As 
the  needle  rises., 
the  upper  thread 
loosens  and  forms 
a  loop  which  is 
caught  by  the 
point  of  the 
hook,  which  is 
moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  indicated 
by  the  arrow  in 
figure  No.  9.  The 
loop  of  the  needle 
t fie  thread  is  taken 
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passed  around 
the  bobbin  case, 
containing  the 
bobbin  of  the 
thread, 
No.  10. 
how 
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FIG.  10 — How  tli 2  round 
bobbin,  oscillating  hook, 
makes  a  stitch. 


the 
up 
de¬ 
scended  and  re¬ 
leased  the  up¬ 
per  thread  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  al¬ 
low  it  to  be 
carried  around 
the  bobbin.  The 
hook,  having 
done  it's  work 
now  starts  back 
and  the  take  up 
lever  rising, 
figure  No.  11, 
pulls  the  needle 
thread  around 
the  bobbin.  During  this  action,  the  upper 
thread  encloses  the  lower  thread.  As  the 
take  up  lever  continues  to  rise,  it  draws 
the  needle 
thread  to¬ 
gether  with 
the  under 
thread  up  in¬ 
to  the  cloth, 
figure  No.  12. 

When  ever 
you  have  a 
machine  which 
fails  to  make 
a  stitch  or 
drops  stitches, 
put  some  cloth 
on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  open 
up  the  slide 
plate  pr  plates 
and  observe 
why  the  loop 
of  the  upper 
thread  is  not 
being  carried 
around  the 
bobbin.  If  the  needle  is  too  long,  the 
loop  will  be  too  low,  if  the  needle  is  too 
short,  the  loop  will  be  too  high,  if  the 
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were  the  stories  told  of  houses  built  or 
rebuilt  and  of  the  good  times  kept  in  the 
neighborhood  by  their  use. 

Better  health  must  come  to  the  rural 
neighborhoods.  For  two  years  wc  have 
been  working  in  New  York  for  a  de¬ 
partment  of  rural  hygiene  in  the  State 
Health  office.  It  will  come  eventually, 
and  has  been  demanded  by  the  rural 
women  themselves,  thus  making  a  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  women's  part.  But  consider 
this  problem:  The  beautiful  lady  from 
Montana  lives  where  you  may  be  seven¬ 
ty-five  miles  from  a  doctor  and  a  nurse. 
How  shall  the  problem  of  rural  health 
be  solved  here?-  There  is  no  space  now 
to  tell  of  the  problems  ofsbctter  schools 
discussed  by  these  women  gathered  from 
the  nation.  The  little  red  school  house 
lost  its  halo  at  the  start  of  the  session 
and  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  was  gener¬ 
ally  approved. 

For  many  years,  ever  since  women 
from  the  farm  began  to  go  out  of  the 
neighborhood  to  public  meetings  of  any 
sort,  it  has  been  suspected  that  each 
woman  was  accompanied  by  a  creature 
known  as  the  “inferiority  complex”.  To 
this  creature  of  dread  has  been  attribut¬ 
ed  her  silence,  her  manner  of  apology 
for  being  anywhere ,  her  relief  at  being 
ignored. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  conference 
that  the  inferiority  complex  is  slowly 
dying  and  that  its  demise  will  be  due 
to  the  farm  and  home  demonstration 
work,  the  Federated  women’s  clubs  and 
their  work,  and  that  education  is  the 
lever  in  changing  the  attitude  of  our 
farm  women. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  during  the  Chicago  confer- 
~ence.  It  was  a  gathering  of  national 
importance,  met  to  help  in  solving  the 
problems  of  a  national  figure — the 
woman  on  the  farm. — Grace  A.  Powell. 
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FIG.  12— How  tha 
round  bobbin,  osclilat- 
ing  hook,  makes  a 
stitch. 


or  not  in,  straight 
far  to  one  side. 
I  assume  that  you 
have  the  proper 
size  of  needle  for 
the  thread  you 
are  using. 

In  closing,  I 
wish  to  empha¬ 
size  this  point.  A 
sewing  rnachine 
makes  a  stitch 
down  underneath 
the  cloth  after 
which  it  is  tight¬ 
ened  and  drawn 
up  into  the  cloth. 
If  this  is  true,  it 
follows  that  if  a 
machine  skips 
stitches  you 
should  observe 
the  action  of 
those  parts  of  the 
machine  which 
make  the  stitch — 
not  elsewhere. 


FIG.  9— How 

round  bobbin,  oscillat-  . 

ing  hook,  makes  a  stitch,  by  the  hook  and 


What  Do  Farm  Women  Want 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
farm  home  maker!  Community  beautifi¬ 
cation  in  Michigan  means  that  a  prize 
of  one  dollar  goes  to  each  Farm 
Bureau  member  having  one  new  tree 
growing  along  the  road  side! 

Utah  has  a  state  wide  score  card  for 
home  beautification.  Georgia  has  plant¬ 
ings  of  roses  along  her  highways,  -West 
Virginia,  azaleas  and  rhodadendrons,  in 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  a  pro¬ 
ject  is  begun  for  a  high  way  lined  with 
apple  trees.  This  is  just  a  beginning  in 
making  the  rural  communities  more 
beautiful.  The  community  house  is  a 
big  factor  in  rural  betterment,  and  many 


.  Right  Recreation  is  Good  . 

KTECESSARY  work  comes  first.  Let¬ 
ting  our  family  or  the  creatures 
which  depend  upon  us  for  care,  suffer 
neglect  would  seem  a  poor  way  to  ob¬ 
serve  Sunday. 

Next  in  importance  is  church  attend¬ 
ance.  Regardless  of  personal  religious 
convictions,  very  few  people  would  wish 
to  live  in  a  community  where  there  are 
no  churches  or  religious  services.  The 
small  country  churches  are  waging  a 
loosing  fight.  They  need  our  help  and 
support.  Let’s  give  it,  if  not  for  con¬ 
viction’s  sake  then  just  as  would  give  to 
any  other  organization  which  helps  to 
make  our  community  a  more  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Having  fulfilled  these  two  duties  or 
privileges — which  ever  way  you  choose 
to  consider  them — I  see  no  wrong  in 
employing  the  remaining  time  in  any 
legitimate  recreation.  To  me,  rest  after 
a  busy  week  means  quietly  visiting  with 
some  dear  friend  perhaps,  or  writing  a 
neglected  letter  to  another.  To  some 
other  person,  rest  means  whirling  about 
in  an  automobile  or  spending  a  few 
hours  at  some  crowded  recreation  park. 

The  modern  idea  in  child-training  ad¬ 
vocates  so  filling  a  child’s  mind  and 
hours  with  desirable  occupations  that 
the  undesirable  is  automatically  elimi¬ 
nated.  I  believe  this  same  principle 
will  greatly  simplify  the  Sunday  prob¬ 
lem.  If  we  do  such  work  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  needful;  if  we  place  church 
duties  above  love  of  ease  and  recreation; 
we  shall  not  go  far  out  of  the  right  way 
in  employing  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  even  though  our  personal  read¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “rest”  may  differ. — Mrs. 
G.  L.  S.,  New  York. 


A  discarded  auto  tire  makes  a  pretty 
border  for  a  pansy  bed.  Just  paint  the 
tube  green  or  white,  lay  it  wherever  wanted 
and  fill  with  dirt  and  plant  the  seed.— 
Mrs.  I.  M. 
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Let  Machinery  Do  the  Heavy  Washing 

Eliminating  One  ol  the  Most  Back-breaking  Jobs  in  the  Farm  Home 

structions  about  these  particular  items 
should  be  followed.  He  can’t  tell  about 
the  hardness  of  your  water  supply,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is  where  your  judgment 
must  be  used.  « 

A  second  load  of  clothes  may  be 
w-ashed  in  the  same  suds,  but  fresh  hot 
water  and  more  soap  may  need  to  be 
added.  If  the  hot  water  supply  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  some  of  the  new  machines  with  a 
spinning  basket  allow  of  rinsing  and 
refilling  the  machine  at  the  same  time. 
If  water  is  limited  one  load  of  clothes 
washed  in  the  first  water  must  wait  un¬ 
til  a  second  load  is  washed  before  it  can 
be  rinsed. 
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<‘\Y/4SHING  is  washing,  no  matter 
W  how  it  is  done”,  said  a  veteran 
house-keeper  one  day  when  discussing 
he-*  household  arrangements.  She  had 
washed  for  years  by  the  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  application  of  elbow  grease  but 
for  five  or  six  years  had  used  an  elec¬ 
tric  washing  machine.  At  first  all  the 
family  wanted  the  fun  of  learning  the 
new  machine,  but  after  the  novelty  wore 
off  and  mother  had  her  job  all  to  her¬ 
self  again,  the  washday  routine  settled 
into  its  old  grind. 

But — and  it  was  a  big  “but” — Mother 
could  do  the  washing  in  much  less  time 


For  Bordered  Goods 


Pattern  2553  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
dress  materials  that  have'  printed  or  embroid¬ 
ered  borders.  In  addition  to  this  feature,  the 
pattern  is  so  designed  that  it  has  a  slendering 
effect  on  full  figures.  The  collar  trim  ends 
in  a  tie  which  gives  a  note  of  interest  to  the 
front  closing.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  takes  2  J4  yards  of  54  inch  material 
with  2j4  yards  of  40  inch  ribbon.  Price  13c. 


formed  and  that  a  basket  of  soiled 
clothing  will  in  some  marvelous  way  get 
itself  clean,  and  hang  glistening  in  the 
sunshine.  We  don’t  like  to  spoil  fairy 
tales,  but  it  is  best  not  to  expect  the  im¬ 
possible  of  any  piece  of  machinery. 

Good  Methods  Always  Essential 

Good  washing  methods  are  just  as 
necessary  with  a  machine  as  without, 
and  the  more  nearly  perfect  a  woman 
makes  her  washing  process  the  better 
results  will  she  get  from  her  machine. 
The  practiced  housekeeper  is  apt  to 
know  already  whether  her  water  supply 
is  hard  or  soft  and  about  how  much 
laundry  soda  is  needed  to  soften  it  if  it 
tends  to  form  a  curd  during  washing. 
Then  soap  powder  well-dissolved  may 
be  used  for  an  ordinary  washing,  but 
not  for  woolens  or  silk.  If  you  have 
never  softened  hard  water,  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  1  pound  of  sal  soda  crystals  and 
1  gallon  of  hot  water;  use  approximately 
y2  cupful  of  .this  solution  to  10  to  21 
gallons  of  water,  less  if  water  is  not 
very  hard.  If  the  soda  solution  is  added 
to  the  water  before  the  soap,  then  soap 
is  not  wasted  in  forming  the  curd.  If 
bar  soap  is  used  it  should  be  made  into 
a  jelly.  If  soap  chips  or  flakes  are  used, 
enough  should  be  used  to  produce  a 
good  suds  which  will  last,  but  not  run 
out  over  the  machine.  Experience 
will  have  to  help  here.  A  goodly  sup¬ 
ply  of  hot  water  is  necessary  for  easy 
wrashing.  If  your  present  system  does 
not  provide  that  necessity,  there  are  oil 
heaters  which  can  be  connected  with  the 
water  tank  and,  allowed  sufficient  run¬ 
ning  start,  can  furnish  one  all  the  hot 
water  needed.  We  can  furnish  a  list  of 
good  heaters  upon  request. 

Clothes  Should  be  Assorted 

Clothes  should  be  sorted  into  “loads”, 
putting  white  clothing  together,  prefer¬ 
ably  separating  into  different  loads  the 
table,  bed,  and  body  linens.  Colored 
clothing  of  fast  colors  may  be  grouped 
together,  but  if  doubtful  about  the  fast¬ 
ness  of  color,  those  pieces  should  have 
extra  careful  attention  as  to  tempera- 


and  she  wasn’t  nearly  so  tired  when  the 
job  was  finished.  That  tells  the  whole 
story,  and  no  further  arguments  are 
necessary. 

A  good  many  people  have  harnessed 
the  power  they  have  to  operate  the  old 
hand-power  washing  machine  and  this 
is  far  preferable  to  doing  the  work  by 
hand.  It  does  offer  difficulties  ancf 
sometimes  danger  if  there  are  exposed 
moving  belts  or  other  parts  of  machin¬ 
ery.  Sometimes  this  power  may  be 
water  which  runs  a  motor  attached  to 
the  machine.  Or  it  may  be  the  trusty 
gasoline  engine  which  also  runs  the 
pump  or  the  milking  machine. 

Built-in  Power 

Recently  a  manufacturer  has  gone  a 
step  further  and  has  built  the  gasoline 
engine  into  the  machinery  of  the  washer. 
This  will  be  a  bit  of  good  news  to  those 
people  who  have  put  off  getting  a  wash¬ 
er  until  they  could  first  install  a  private 
lighting  system  or  until  the  lighting 
company  could  get  through  their  com¬ 
munity  with  the  current. 

Occasionally  people  who  have  dream¬ 
ed  for  years  of  owning  a  power  washer 
expect  that  a  sort  of  magic  will  be  per¬ 


Points  to  Note  When  Buying  a  Washer 

If  you  are  deciding  which  machine 
to  buy  these  factors  all  enter  into  the 
choice:  size  of  machine  itself,  size  of 
load  it  carries,  quantity  of  water  needed 
and  how  the  machine  is  equipped  for 
filling  and  emptying,  ease  with  which 
the  machine  may  be  kept  clean,  accessi¬ 
bility  of  parts  for  repairs,  placing  of 
wringer  and  its  control,  machinery  pro¬ 
tected  so  as  not  to  be  dangerous  to 
small  children  or  to  the  woman  operat¬ 
ing  the  machine,  .lack  of  vibration  when 
running,  number  of  times  clothes  must 
be  handled  in  the  washing  process  and 
cost  of  operation,  as  well  as  adaptability 
to  kind  of  power  the  farm  affords. 

There  are  so  many  good  washing  ma¬ 
chines  which  will  do  satisfactory  work 
under  proper  hand’  ng  that  it  would 
seem  that  any  fam:  y  desiring  a  washer 
could  find  one  y  nich  fits  their  exact 
needs  and  pockeibook.  , 

Practically  all  the  washing  machines 
fall  into  these  main  types:  the  dolly 
type  with  projectors  for  agitating  the 
clothes:  the  revolving  cylinder  or  drum; 
the  oscillating  tub  which  rocks  back  and 
forth;  the  vacuum  cup  which  presses 
the  clothes  down  and  sucks  the  water 
up  through  the  clothes.  The  basket 
which  may  be  elevated  and  spitn  for 
rinsing  and  drying  the  clothes  is  a  feat¬ 
ure  of  several  of  the  recent  machines. 
This  eliminates  the  roll-wringer. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  washing  machines  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  upon  request  ac¬ 
companied  by  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Selid  requests  to  the  3-A  Ser¬ 
vice,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


No.  E366-5 — Child's  dress,  pink,  violet, 
and  yellow  lazy  daisy  flowers  are  equally 
effective  on  the  blue  or  light  green  gingham 
in  which  the  dress  is  supplied.  Black  foli¬ 
age  is  made  more  interesting  by  the  small 
stitch  of  white,  which  holds  down  the  ends 
of  the  lazy  daisy  leaves.  A  black  ribbon 
run  into  crocheted  beading  of  white  finishes 
the  neck.  The  neck  may  also  be  bound 
with  black  and  buttonholed  over  the  bind¬ 
ing  with  thread  the  color  of  the  dress. 
Blue  or  light  green  gingham  stamped  for 
dress,  sizes  2  or  4  years  75c,  sizes  5  and  6 
years  $1.00.  Floss  25c. 


One  Way  of  Doing  Things 

“T  SAW  in  a  recent  issue  to  use  the  leaf 
1  of  a  drop  head  sewing  machine  for  a 
bed  side  table.  Now  I  think  I  can  go  that 
idea  one  better.  I  was  driven  by  dire  ne¬ 
cessity  to  invent  one  and  I  used  this  one 
fjve  months  so  I  know  it  is  good. 

Every  bed  room  has  a  stand  in  it  so 
I  took  an  extra  board  from  the  extension 
table  and  laid  on  the  stand  and  let  the  end 
extend  over  to  where  the  patient  w:as.  Then 
put  a  brick  or  flat  iron  on  the  end  that  is 
on  the  stand  and  that  will  keep  it  from 
tipping  when  the  dishes  are  put  on  the 
other  end.  It  was  equally  as  good  when 
the  patient  sat  up.  The  board  still  brought 
things  over  to  where  he  could  reach  them. 
The  height  of  it  can  be  regulated  by  the 
height  of  the  stand.  If  one  is  too  high  . 
can  be  changed  for  a  lower  one.” — Mrs.  J. 
W.  E.,  Pa. 


ture  of  water,  quick  rinsing  and  drying, 
etc. 

Stains  should  be  removed  before  wash¬ 
ing  in  order  to  avoid  being  “§et”  and 
rents  or  holes  should  be  mended  to  pre¬ 
vent  becoming  larger  during  washing. 
Instructions  vary  slightly  with  different 
machines  as  to  load  and  length  of  time 
needed  to  run  the  machine.  But  each 
manufacturer  has  worked  out  the  best 
way  to  operate  his  machine  and  his  in- 


Oriental  Jelly 

Has  a  delicious  flavor  and  a  delicacy 
which  makes  it  especially  refreshing  for 
afternoon  tea;  add  2  sprigs  of  lemon  ver¬ 
bena  and  2  rose-geranium  leaves  to  2 
quarts  of  crab-apple  juice.  Boil  15  min¬ 
utes,  add  the  usual  amount  of  sugar  and 
finish  boiling.  Remove  the  leaves  from 
the  jelly  and  put  into  glasses. — E.  D. 

*  *  * 

To  keep  Japanese  lanterns  from  sway¬ 
ing,  which  often  causes  them  to  catch  fire, 
place  sand  in  bottom  of  the  lamps. 


Don’t  you  want. 
extra  help  with  the 
wash? 

Good  soap  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  dirt- loosening 
naptha  work  together 
in  Fels'Naptha!  This] 
gives  extra  help  you 
can  get  only  in 
Fels'Naptha ! 


Y our  dealer  has  Fels'Naptha— 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO., 
425  Albce  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Soft,  Thin,  Dresses 


Pattern  2448  achieves  its  flared  effect  in  a 
very  unusual  manner.  Note  the  way  the  flare 
is  cut.  Printed  georgette  crepe  or  a  light  silk 
xvould  be  highly  suitable  for  this  pattern  and 
would  make  a  lovely  frock  for  the  sweet  girl 
graduate  or  for  a  small  or  slender  woman.  It 
comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  In  the  36-inch  size.  3J/i 
yards  of  36-inch  material  are  required.  Price 
13c. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly*  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Add 
12  cents  if  you  wish  one  of  our 
Fashion  Catalogues. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


568  (14) 


i  Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  arc  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  ot 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

$2.10  FOR  100.  School  Boy  Agents  sell  after 

school.  Needed  on  every  mail  box.  MARTIN 
MEG.  CO.,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

AGENTS.  Make  $10  Daily  selling  House 
Dresses  and  Frocks.  Write  for  free  samples  and 
catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Dept.  680,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Tan- 
cred-Wyckoff-Barron-309  Egg  Strain.  Vigorous 
— farm  range— tested  breeders.  $10  to  $25  per 
100.  GLENBROOK  FARM,  Dept.  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 
Strain  English  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c  each.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Tou- 
louse  geese  eggs,  $6  per  12,  postpaid.  Fertility 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  H.  A.  SOUDER, 
Box  M,  Sellersville,  Penua. 


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  IIOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 
World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHK1LL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

THREE  PUREBRED  yearling  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  bulls  of  the  lowdown  blocky  beef  type  at 
bargain  prices.  Also  a  few  cows  and  hcifeis. 
Herd  sire:  Evest.  grand  champion  bull  at  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  1923.  C.  C.  TA\LOR, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf 
from  Homestead  bull  and  high  producing  dam. 
Accredited  herd.  Price  reasonable.  Send  fox- 
pedigree.  JOHN  HARSHAW,  Chenango  Forks, 

N.  Y. 


REGISTEEREED  HOLSTEIN  service  bull,  30 
pound  sire,  %  white,  $150.  Certificates  accepted. 
JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y  , 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


“READ  UNTIL  YOU  UNDERSTAND”  No 
dog  is  better  than  a  mongrel.  Never  before 
have  I  been  able  to  give  such  splendid  value  in 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherds  from  proven  Sire 
and  Dams  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES— Pedigreed  pups 
for  sale,  males,  $25;  females,  $15.  Also  older 
stock  at  fair  prices.  Stamina,  disposition  and 
intelligence  have  made  Guardian  Airedales  fam¬ 
ous.  The  dog  to  protect  your  farm  from  auto 
thieves.  Address  P.  BRANDRE1H,  Bethel, 
Conn. 


WHITE  COLLIES— Studs,  bred  matrons, 
puppies.  King  All  White  breeding-  Some  train¬ 
ed  cow  dogs,  $25  to  $75. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 


MABEL  TILBURY, 


TIIOROBRED  'COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  Beauties,  eligible,  reasonable 
prices.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Yt. 


BEAGLES,  6  weeks  old  pups,  $5  and  $10; 
broken  dogs,  $15,  up.  From  good  hunters.  ED 
STRONG,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males, 
$8.50;  females,  $5.  Trained  Beagles,  puppies,  $10 
each.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranvillc,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  13c;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  14c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  15c; 
W.  Wyandottes,  16c;  Assorted,  10c.  lc  less  in 
lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or 
send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  CIIAS. 
TAYLOR,  Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Me- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  .raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms,  $15.  MRS.  C. 
T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $12-100;  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  $13-100;  White  Rocks,  $14-100;  Reds, 
$13.50-100;  Light  Mixt,  $9-100;  Heavy,  $10-100. 
My  13  years  experience  in  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  day  old  chix.  Write  for  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  N1EMOND,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 
eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  KAHLER  AND  SON,  Hugliesville,  Pa. 


JUNE  CHICKENS— Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Leghorns,  $12  a  hundred  for  quality  stock 
delivered.  “TRIPLE  II”  HATCHERY,  Lacona, 
N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFFS,  White  Leghorn  chicks,  after 
June  1,  11c  each.  8  and  10  weeks  old  pullets, 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  M.*W,  DEMICK, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching, 
10  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $1.25  for  15  eggs  postpaid.  ALBERT 
TOMION,  R.  D.  3,  Stanley,  N.  Y 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  Mammoth  Bronze 
free  range  birds.  $5  for  10  eggs.  MRS.  F.  A. 
MILLER,  Walton,  N.  Y, 


CHICKS  $10.00  per  100  Barron  Leghorns, 
large  size,  306  egg  foundation.  None  better. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS.— Get  our  prices.  EMPIRE 
HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


ANY  FARM  WOMAN  can  make  money  at 
borne,  raising  puppies  to  sell.  Why  not  try  it? 
I  have  for  sale,  now — mate  Fox  Terrier,  2  vrs. 
old — $20 — puppies  and  bred  females.  Return 
unsatisfactory  stock  in  48  hours,  express  prepaid 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  References — 
State  Bank,  Herrick,  Ill.  Order  early.  Only  a 
few  left  of  each.  MRS.  CARMEN  D.  WELCH, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Herrick,  Illinois. 


RABBITS,  Cavics,  Pigeons  (1000  animals). 
Circular  for  stamp.  Start  your  own  business. 
SUMMIT  BABBITRY,  Rcrnharts,  Pa. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Particolors, 
eligible.  From  real  hunting  and  prize  winning 
stock,  $15  up.  DR.  WOODEN,  Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


BEAGLE-FOX  cross  rabbit  hound  pups,  six 
weeks  old.  males,  $7;  females,,  $5.  For  particulars 
write  GERHARD  JUNG,  Colden,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  nice,  healthy 
chicks,  June  $15  per  100,  after  the  15th,  price 
$13  per  100,  by  Pre-paid  parcel  post.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  PEEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  9c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  11c;  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  12c.  Thirty  breeds.  100  eggs,  $5.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms,  $10 
each;  Hens,  $8  each.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  &  White  Leghorns— 

Frost-proof  egg  producers.  Finest  selected — 
heavy  laying,  free  range  stock.  Chicks,  $16  per 
100  "and  up.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS.  Wonderful  egg  producers. 
Beautiful — vigorous — healthy — free  range  stock. 
State  inspected.  Baby  Chicks  $13  to  $25  per 
-100,  VALLEY  FARM,  Rle  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  307  West 
11  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL  FACTORY  OFFER  —  Ship  your 
eggs  in  U.  S.  Government  approved  carriers, 
they’re  safe.  One  dollar  brings  one  two  dozen 
size  or  two  one  dozen  size  complete.  May  be 
returned  and  reshipped  many  times.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  THE  U.  S.  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


TOBACCO  DUST — Cod  Liver  Oil  Disinfect¬ 
ants,  Lice  Killer,  Fly  Spray,  Epsom  Salts, 
Sulphur  and  kindred  lines.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county.  Write  for  prices.  GONICK’S  97 
Reade  St.,  New  York. 


GOATS 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  I  will  sell  a  pair  of 
goats  for  $20.  One  is  fresh.  MRS.  CHESTER 
•  CORNELL,  Niobe,  N.  Y, 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMEN — Part  or  whole  time  on  high 
grade  dairy  line.  Selling  experience  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  but  knowledge  of  cows  IS 
essential  and  knowledge  of  dairymen’s  problems. 
Territory  now  open.  Address  BLTRTON  PAGE 
COMPANY,  Dept.  9 505-903  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


SALESMAN  to  sell  guaranteed  pure  paints 
and  varnishes  to  farmers  and  property  owners. 
Part  or  full  time.  Can  earn  $300  per  month. 
For  particulars  address  THE  WEATHERCRAFT 
COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


•  MARRIED  MAN  WANTED — On  a  farm,  and 
to  take  charge  of  same,  life  experinece,  can  fur¬ 
nish  bonus.  Write  to  C.  J.  K.,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

HAY  AND  OATS  STRAW:  All  kinds,  Clov¬ 

er  mixed  especially,  either  alsyke  or  red.  Write 
for  prices  delivered  your  station.  JAMES  E. 
DANTE,  JR.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y, 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Easily 
fitted  to  any  stove  or  range.  Price  $1.00.  Stove 
and  furnace  castings  supplied.  S.  J.  STOW, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied'  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  ot  indebtedness.  All  series.  CEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  .5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
for  50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


MILKER  ON  WHEELS.  A  post  card  will 
bring  you  a  free  illustrated  book  of  facts, _about 
this  machine.  THE  SHARPLES  CO.  INC., 
Dept.  M-85D,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SMALL  WHITE  off-grade  beans  free  from 
stone  or  dirt  make  excellent  feed  for  cows  or 
pigs.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.  H.  F.  SNYDER, 
Churchville,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


FOXES  WANTED — Young  Reds  and  Greys. 
Any  number.  Pay  cash,  all  express  charges. 
ROSS  BROWN,  Eastaboga,  Ala. 


FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  Printed!  Write  FRANKLIN- 
PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


MAIL  V  OUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we  de¬ 
velop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for 
25c  coin  or  stamps,  COWIC  STUDIO,  10)4  S. 
Fountain  Ave.,  A,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE:  One  Cottage  House  with  6  rooms, 
barn,  and  about  2  acres  of  land,  in  Braintree, 
Vermont.  1400  acres  of  woodland.  Suitable  for 
game  preserve,  with  excellent  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  above  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  DEXTER  DEMON1)  CO.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  tor  sale.  Department. of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTMAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CHOICEST  GLADIOLUS,  10,  20,  30  or  50 
blooming  bulbs,  $1.  Ask  for  1926  list.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS — 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants  that  live  out  doors  during  winter. 
Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and,  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTST-Premier-Big  Joe- 
Cooper-Big  Late-Jumbo-$l,  100;  $6.  Thousand 
Senator  Dunlap-Gibson,80c,  100;  $4.50  Thousand. 
Glen  Mary-Sample  90c,  100;  $5.  Thousand. 

Champion  (everbearer)  $1.50  100;  $10.  Thous¬ 
and.  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry  $2.50,  100;  $17 
Thousand.  Royal-Purple  $3,  100;  $13  500. 

Elorado  Blackberry  $3.50,  100.  Can  make 

prompt  shipment.  500  at  thousand  rate.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  High  yield¬ 
ing  strains.  Write  for  the  little  folder  and 
prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore, 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 5000  for  $25, 
Howard  and  others.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Early 
Copenhagen,  flatdutch,  ball  head,  wakefields,  300- 
75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid,  10,000  ex¬ 
pressed  $10.00  Tomato,  cauliflower,  peppers,  May, 
June  deliverv,  prices  free.  Satisfaction  our  mot¬ 
to.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  early  snowball, 
300-$1.50;  500-$2.25;  1000-$4.00,  sweet  peppers 
same  price.  Cabbage,  Tomato,  leading  early  and 
late  varieties,  1000-$1.75;  500-$1.25  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEED  POTATOES— Hill  selected  and  certi¬ 
fied.  Cobblers,  Russets.  Write  for  catalogue, 
prices.  WM.  JONES,  Truxton,  Cortland  Co.,  N. 

Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 25  million  now 
ready.  Fine  field  grown  stocks.  Varieties,  cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat 

Dutch,  Wakefield  and  Danish  Ballhead.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25,  prepaid.  Fix- 
press  collect,  10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  J,000, 
$3.00  prepaid;  express  collect  11,000,  $20.00. 

TOMATO  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties,  300, 
$1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $15.00  PEPPER  PLANTS. 
75c,  100;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect.  10,000,  $30.00.  CAULIFLOWER 
PLANTS.  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00'  prepaid  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $40.00.  TRANSPLANTED 
TOMATO  AND  PEPPER  PLANTS.  100,  $1.25; 
500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $6.50,  prepaid.  Express  col¬ 
lect,  10,000,  $50.00.  Prompt  shipments  entire 

satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  capacity  half  million  per  day. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


SNAPDRAGON  Plants:  25  strong  transplant¬ 
ed  plants,  mixed  colors  only.  $1,  200  Selected 
Cabbage  plants  $1,  50  Strong  transplanted  Aster 
plants  $1.  Also  Scarlet  Sage,  Verbenas,  Delphin¬ 
iums,  Zinnias  and  Hardy  plants  at  special  prices 
including  Vegetable  plants  in  season.  All  plants 
prepaid.  Send  for  catalog.  WM.  P.  YEAGLF., 
Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage,  $1.00  per  thousand. 
5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  TOMATO.  $1.50; 
10,000,  $12.50.  PEPPER,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
CAULIFLOWER,  $4.00;  10,000,  $30.00. 

SWEET  POTATO,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30.00. 

Prompt  shipments  delivered  safely  anywhere. 
FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin. 
Virginia. 


ONIONS,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1000;  Cab¬ 
bage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussel  Sprouts,  $1.25 
per  1000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1000;  Egg  Plants,  $4  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  AH  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Conn.,  Bulb  Dept. 


WAYNE  County  Crown,  Inspected  and  Certi¬ 
fied,  Wells  Red  Kidney  Seed  Beans.  Write 
for  sample.  H.  G.  CHAPIN,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— READY  NOW. 
TOMATOES— Seedlings  $3.00  per  1000;  Trans¬ 
planted  plants  $8.00  per  1000;  Potted  (2  in  pa¬ 
per  pots)  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100;  Ear- 
liana,  Bonny  Best,  Early  Jewel,  John  Baer, 
Stone,  Matchless,  Dwarf  Stone  and  Ponderosa. 
PEPPERS— Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000;  Pot¬ 
ted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100,  Ruby  King, 
Bull  Nose,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook,  Early  Neapoli¬ 
tan  and  Long  Red  Cayenne.  EGG  PLANTS— 
Seedlings  $5.00  per  1000;  Transplanted  $10.00 
per  1000;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per 
100  Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved. 
CAULIFLOWER— Seedlings  (Ready  Now)  $4.00 
per  1000;  Rerooted  (ready  June  1st)  $4.50  per 
1000,  5000  for  $20.00.  Early  Snowball  and 
Early  Erfurt.  LETTUCE — Transplanted  $8.00 
per  1000  Burpee’s  Wayahead.  CABBAGE — • 
Field  Grown  (Ready  June  1st)  $2.00  per  1000; 
Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000;  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  linkhuizen  Glory,  Early  Summer.  All 
Head  Early,  Summer  Danish,  Savoy  and  Suc¬ 
cession.  ASTERS — Transplanted  mixed  colors 
$8.00  per  1000;  Potted  separate  colors  or  mixed 
$30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  10.  SALVIA— Pot¬ 
ted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100  Splendens, 
America,  Dark  Blood  and  Ostrich  Plume.  Cash 
with  order,  please.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
Millions  of  plants.  “Catskill”  and  Long  Island 
Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  $4.50  per  1,000; 
500,  $2.50;  300,  $2;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  “Glory,”  Danish  Ballhead  and  all 
other  varieties  of  Cabbage  plants,  $2  per  1,000; 
500,  $1.40;  300,  $1.20;  100,  $1.  Long  Island 
Improved  Brussels  Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Send 
for  price  list  of  all  plants.  No  business  done  on 
Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE-&  SONS,  Chester, 
N.  J." 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Eatliana,  Stone,  Bonnie 
Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Five  varieties 
Cabbage,  three  C'ollard.  Celery,  Lettuce,  Beets, 
Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Postpaid  100,  30c; 
300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  Not  prepaid 
5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King  Pepper. 
Egg  Plants:  Postpaid  100,  40c;  300,  $1.00;  1,000, 
$2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  E.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 
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Service  Bureau 

More  About  Puzzle  Contest  Frauds 


HE  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  just  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  mailing  privilege  withdrawn  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  The 
^overman  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
This  company  has  been  engaged  in  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  by  getting 
money  from  people  who  responded  to 
various  kinds  of  puzzle  schemes.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  publishers 
refused  to  accept  the  advertising  copy 
from  this  company,  there  were  enough 
advertisements  carried  so  that  from 
50,000  to  70,000  people  answered  these 
puzzles  daily!  This  astounding  num¬ 
ber  of  folks  who  respond  to  such 
schemes  will  give  you  some  idea  why 
The  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
American  Agriculturist  are  constantly 
hammering  these  schemes  to  prevent 
people  from  losing  their  savings. 

We  have  explained  these  puzzle 
swindles  several  times.  A  typical  Nev- 
erman  advertisement  carried  pictures  of 
18  girls  around  a  border  and  printed  in 
large  type  was  the  statement  “$500  Re- 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

MILLONS  -open  field  grown  cabbage  plants 
Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Succession,  Danish  ball- 
jeud  flatdutch  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00 
Postpaid.  10,000,  $12.50  Express.  Tomato  plants 
Stone  Greater  Baltimore  Matchless  same  price. 
Sweet  potato  and  Ruby  King  Pepper  Plants  300, 
fi.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  If  you 
want  good  plants  order  from  IDEAL  PLANT 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CERTIFIED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Blue  tag  brand,  guaranteed  by  grower, 
Dest  late  variety,  reduced  from  $4  to  $3.55  in 
lots  of  10  bu.  or  more.  Small  orders,  $3.65. 
Large  orders  special  reduction.  Shipments  made 
within  12  hours  of  receipt  of  order.  Seed  in 
perfect  condition.  SETH  WHEAT,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS,  BONNY  BEST;  and  improved  Balti¬ 
more  tomato,  early  and  heaviest  bearer  known. 
Choice  plants  damp  moss  packed;  also  Bermuda 
onion.  200,  50c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75;  2000 
$3.00.  Leading  varieties  cabbage;  300,  50c;  500, 
75c ;  1000,  $1.25;  2000,  $2.00.  Prompt  shipment. 
Good  condition  delivery  guaranteed.  PROGRESS 
PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn,  Georgia. 

FINE  CABBAGE — Tomato  Plants,  dozen  ear¬ 
ly,  late,  varieties,.  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000, 
$1.75.  Early,  late  cauliflower,  pepper.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  pre- 
paaid.  Big  lots  less.  Plants  well  packed  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

MUSKMELON  GREEN-GOLD.  Delicipusly 
sweet,  intense  cultivation  produces  melons  18  to 
25  pounds.  Retail  for  $1.00  each.  Packet  25 
cents.  No  stamps.  J.  H.  WOLSIEFFER,  R-2, 
Delsea  Drive,  Millville,  N.  J. 

WELL’S  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS,  College 
inspected  and  certified.  Double  your  yield  with 
this  strain,  we  did.  Also  certified  No.  9  pota¬ 
toes.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 

DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants — well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  Shropshire,  yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Shipped  on  approval,  $20  up.  160% 
lamb  crop  this  year.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N. 
Y . 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  sows  and  gilts,  bred 
to  farrow  July  and  August.  Nice  spring  pigs. 
Herd  sire.  Big,  thrifty  swine,  best  quality  and 
blood  lines.  Shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
lor  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Jour  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

S WITCHES— Etc.  Book.  EVA  MACK,  15 
Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


ward  For  Finding  The  Twins  Among 
The  Picture  Of  The  Girls”.  Another 
puzzle  advertisement  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany  offered  a  new  Hudson  Coach  for 
solving  the  puzzle  and  still  another  of¬ 
fered  some  imported  pearls.  We  have 
before  carried  accounts  of  other  similar 
advertising,  offering  free  real  estate 
lots.  NONE  OF  THESE  OFFERS 
ARE  GENUINE. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
in  commenting  upon  the  Neverman  case 
said  that  it  made  no  difference  whether 
the  reader  found  the  correct  solution  of 
the  puzzle  or  not.  He  always  got  the 
same  circular  letter,  telling  him  that  his 
answer  was  correct  and  congratulating 
him  upon  finding  the  solution  of  the 
puzzle.  Then  in  the  letter  somewhere 
was  the  joker  which  usually  was  some 
kind  of  a  mail  order  selling  scheme. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  also 
makes  a  comment  that  there  seems  to 
be  fashions  in  frauds.  Just  at  present 
it  is  the  picture  puzzle  that  is  used  to 
entice  people’s  savings  away  from  them. 
At  other  times  it  has  been  the  envelope 
'addressing  scheme  or  the  thousand  and 
one  home  work  schemes.  Of  course, 
the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
swindles  is  for  the  public  to  stop  patron¬ 
izing  them  and  to  realize  once  and  for 
all  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.”  As  long  as  from 
50,000  to  70,000  people  will  answer  such 
advertisements  to  a  single  company  in 
one  day,  just  so  long  will  such  com¬ 
panies  flourish  until  they  can  be  closed 
down  by  the  authorities.  Prosecution 
is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  because 
usually  the  swindlers  know  just  how  to 
keep  just  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 


About  School  Consolidation 

"Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions?  Is  there  a  school  law  that  the 
District  Superintendent  can  consolidate 
two  school  districts  without  the  vote  or 
consent  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  district  to 
be  taken  ini  District  No.  11  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  sent  their  pupils  to  District  No. 
3,  paying  a  tuition  and  for  transportation. 
Now  District  No.  3  are  planning  to  take 
over  District  No.  11  and  claim  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  District  Superintendent  that 
they  can  do  it  without  the  vote  or  consent 
of  the  taxpayers  of  District  No.  11.'” — Mrs. 
C.  F.  H.,  N.  Y. 

DE CAUSE  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
■*“*  misunderstanding  about  the  law 
and  the  policy  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  on  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools,  we  sent  a  copy  of 
the  above  letter  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  and  received  a  letter  in  re¬ 
ply  which  is  given  below.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  letter  will  show  that  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  consolidate  arbitrarily 
any  school  against  the  wishes  of  the- lo¬ 
cal  people,  except  only  in  those  very 
rare  cases  where  local  people  have  not 
been  willing  to  provide  adequate  school 
facilities  for  the  children  of  their  dis¬ 
trict.  The  letter  from  the  Department 
follows: 

“One  section  of  the  law  permits 
the  district  superintendent  to  change 
district  boundaries  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Department  to  ap¬ 
prove  forced  consolidation  of  dis¬ 
trict  to  consolidate  without  your 
a  district  superintendent  would  not 
be  approved  here  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
good  school  facilities  for  the  pupils 
of  the  district.  I  note  that  you  have 
been  sending  your  children  to  the 
other  school  for  some  time.  The  ad¬ 
joining  district  cannot  force  your  dis¬ 
trict  to  consolidate  without  your 
consent. 

“I  do  not  think  that  you  need 
Avorry  about  any  action  to  consoli¬ 
date  your  district  unless  the  people 
of  the  district  want  the  school  con¬ 
solidated.  Since  you  have  been 


THICK  7OUGH 


Take  your  knife  and 
shave  a  piece  of  LEAD- 
CLAD  Wire.  Note  how 
thick  the  pure  lead  jacket 
is.  Bend,  twist  and  ham¬ 
mer  a  piece.  Note  that 
it  can  be  completely  flat¬ 
tened  without  chipping, 
cracking  or  peeling  the 
protecting  lead  jacket. 


— tEADCLAD  WILL  SERVE  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  TOO! 

Like  the  old  grandfather’s  clock,  a  Leadclad  fence  will  serve  your  family 
for  generations  to  come. 

A  thick  jacket  of  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the  coating  of  zinc  on  the 
ordinary  galvanized  fence,  covers  every  strand  of  wire  used  in  making  Lead- 
clad  Fence. 

Bend,  twist  or  even  hammer  fiat,  Leadclad  wire  and  this  jacket  of  lead  still 
sticks  on  the  job. 

Hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry — weather  don’t  affect  it. 

That  s  why  a  I«eadclad  Fence  will  serve  you  and  your  children  without  cost¬ 
ing  a  penny  for  repairs. 

Expensive? — not  a  bit  of  it! 

in  the  long  run  Leadclad  won't  cost  you  a  third  of  what 
you  are  now  paying  for  galvanized. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY  -  Maundsvilfe,  W.  V*. 
5%  CLUB  OFFER 

Leadclad  is  sold  to  you  at  a  single  profit,  direct-from-the- 
factory  basis.  We  pay  the  freight  and  allow  5%  discount 
on  club  orders. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  for  samples  of  Leadclad 
Wire  and  full  information. 


State 


transporting  your  pupils  to  another 

district  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
Avould  appear  that  there  is  some 
sentiment  in  the  district  in  favor  of 
sending  the  children  elsewhere. 


Who  Is  A  “Second  Cousin” 


“’Will  you  please  answer  this  question 
for  me?  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown  are 
first  cousins.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  child.  What 
relation  is  that  child  to  Mrs.  Brown  and 
also,  what  relation  is  that  same  child  to 
Mrs.  Brown’s  child.  What  does  a  cousin 
once  removed  mean!” — A.  J.  T.,  New 
York. 


'  I  ’HE  question  you  set  forth  concerning 
family  relationship,  is  a  matter  of 
debate  in  a  good  many  places.  However, 
from  an  authority  tve  have  this  statement: 

First.  The  children  of  brothers  and. 
sisters  are  called  first  cousins. 

Second-  Children  of  first  cousins  are 
called  second  cousins,  etc.  Often,  how- 
ever,  the  term  “second  cousin”  is  loosely 
applied  to  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  first 
cousin,  but  the  more  exact  terminology  is 
“first  cousin  once '  removed.”  We  are  as¬ 
suming  that  you  and  your  cousin  are  first, 
or  full  cousins.  In  this  case,  your  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  second  cousins  to  each 
other  and  your  cousin’s  child  would  be 
your  cousin  once  removed. 


Our  Best  Pay 

“I  received  your  cheek  from  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
for  $74.28  in  settlement  of  my  claim  and 
I  wish  to  heartily  thank  you  for  the  same. 
I  certainly  am  thankful  that  your  sub- 
scribtion  representative  persuaded  me  to’ 
purchase  this  policy.  When  I  bought  it 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  I  would  ever  draw 
any  benefits  from  it,  especially  from  any 
accident  on  the  farm.  I  took  it  more  with 
the  idea  of  automobile  protection.  But  when 
my  team  ran  away  Avith  me  and  I  was  laid 
up  so  long,  I  was  mighty  thankful  to  know 
I  had  some  help  coming  from  the  in¬ 
surance.  Some  of  my  neighbors  were 
rather  skeptical  and  said  such  a  cheap  in¬ 
surance  had  a  ‘catch’  in  it  somewhere. 

They  didn’t  think  I  would  ever  get  any 
benefits  from  it.  The  laugh  is  the  other 
way  now,  and  I  have  considerable,  fun 
bragging  about  my  ‘cheap’  insurance.  I 
will  surely  stick  to  this  company  through 
thick  and  thin.  Again  thanking  you,  I 
am,” — Percy  Alliger,  Weverly,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  received  a  check  for  the 
amount  due  me  and  if  there  are  any 

charges  let  me.  know.  I  am  surely  thank¬ 
ful  for  your  kindness  and  prompt  attention 
and  shall  always  take  your  paper.” — Mrs. 
W.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

“Your  letter  and  check  for  $16.85  re¬ 
ceived  for  Avhich  I  thank  you  very  much. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  settle¬ 
ment.”— G.  A.  K.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN  SCARCE 

Do  Not  Wait  too  Long  to  Buy — ■ 
Get  T ested  Stock 

The  Only  Source  of  Certified  Cornell  1 2 
In  New  York  State 

Cornell  No.  12  is  an  excellent 
silage  variety  for  many  sections  of 
the  state  and  is  recommended  in 
corn  growing  areas  up  to  1200  feet 
elevation.  It  produces  a  good  green 
tonnage  per  acre,  giving  in  eighteen 
carefully  conducted  field  tests,  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  an  average 
green  weight  of  13.2  tons  per  acre. 
The  New  York  State  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  Association  re¬ 
ports  and  certifies  to  the  following 
analysis  of  my  Cornell  No.  12  Seed 

Corn: 

PURITY  . .  99  9% 

BROKEN  KERNELS  . trace 

INERT  MATTER  . 1% 

GERMINATION,  Feb.  1926  . 96.0% 

I  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders 
for  this  corn  at  $3.50  per  bushel  at 
the  office  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

Prices  F.O.B.  Brinckeroff 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  G 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETUI 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BO 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LO 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRC 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT 
DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc, 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

Moore  Bros.  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.  Y 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  .Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries. 

Does  A  Men’s  Work. 

Dfgee,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 
3207  Como  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Miss.  — 

Eastern  Sales  Branch: — 162  Cedar  St.,  New 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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How  Much  Shall  We  Edu¬ 
cate  Our  Girls 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

think  of  it!  And  the  boys  had  eight 
hours  of  schooling  a  day. 

Eut  credit  should  be  given  where  credit 
is  due;  in  1784  co-educational  schools  were 
established  both  North  and  South.  Others 
followed  and  in  some  cases  the  girls  simply 
overran  the  place  and  crowded  the  boys 
out  altogether. 

These  beginnings  bore  fruit  fast  and  in 
the  1850’s  a  Senator,  in  urging  a  State 
normal  school  appropriation  upon  his  fel¬ 
low-legislators,  made  the  following  brave 
speech :  “Gentlemen,  we  have  all  observed 
the  fine  manner  in  which  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  women  are  educating  their  own 
children,  and  by  utilizing  this  gift  of 
women  we  may  put  two  females  in  every 
school  to  teach  at  half  the  price  we  now 
pay  one  inferior  male.”; — So,  as  we  said 
before,  it  was  an  economic  question  purely, 
not  a  question  of  the  rights  of  women  as 
human  beings. 

But  a  distinction  was  made  in  those 
early  days  of  employing  women  teachers. 
Note  the  following  regulation  as  to  re¬ 
quirements  of  “female  teachers”:  “as  fe¬ 
male  teachers  will  r.ot  be  employed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  education  of  pupils  far  advanced, 
and  as  their  mode  of  instruction  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  infant 
mind,  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  of 
geography,  and  English  grammar  need  not 
be  exacted  of  them  that  is  exacted  of 
males”.  No  such  discrimination  in  teachers 
examinations  Today ! 

The  first  schools  of  higher  learning  for 
girls  were  largely  academies  and  “in¬ 
stitutes.”  But  in  1836  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Macon,  Ga.,  was  established  and 
in  1840  degrees  were  conferred  upon  its 
graduates.  Even  until  Vassar  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1864  the  idea  of  a  real  college 
education  for  “the  muslin  sex”  equal  to 
that  of  the  leading  men's  colleges  had  not 
taken  deep  root.  Vassar  omitted  the  name 
of  “female”  from  its  title — one  of  the  first 
to  take  that  step  but  practically  all  have 
followed  suit  in  that  respect. 

Other  institutions  have  raised  their 
standards  for  graduation  or  new  ones  have 
been  established :  practically  all  of  the  big 
universities  are  open  to  women  students. 
There  is  no  limit  in  this  country  to  what 
educational  opportunities  women  can  get, 
as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned.  The 
main  question  is  with  the  woman  herself. 

As  these  opportunities  for  equal  edu¬ 
cation  have  increased,  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  what  the  higher  training  has  done 
for  its  women  graduates.  There  are  many 
who  go  far  enough  to  say  that  the  present 
high  state  of  civilization  in  our  country 
is  a  result  of  the  education  of  our  women. 
Others  say  that  all  the  ills  to  which  out- 
country  is  heir  result  from  these  privileges 
accorded  to  its  women.  Two  widely  op¬ 
posed  views,  but  somebody  is  right — or 
partly  so. 

A  Criticism  of  College  Women 
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These  lines  represent  the  daily  average  production  in  each  10  day 
period.  To  obtain  this  figure  the  total  production  in  each  period  was 
divided  by  ten  to  avoid  all  the  little  fluctuations  in  day-to-day  records. 


IN  THESE  two  simple  lines  is  written  the 
story  of  two  lactations  in  the  life  of  a  cow. 
The  chart  shown  above  is  a  graphic  record 
of  the  milk  production,  during  1924  and  1925,  of 
Cow  76,  an  ordinary  grade  Holstein  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm. 

The  solid  line  shows  milk  production  in  1924 — a 
good,  even  milk  flow,  averaging  over  31  lbs.  a 
day  throughout  the  lactation,  during  which  the 
cow  was  fed  Larro  and  hay,  with  no  pasture. 
On  this  diet,  she  not  only  produced  profitably, 
but  built  condition,  entering  her  1925  lactation 
with  a  production  up  to  47  lbs.  a  day. 

Then,  on  May  16th,  1925,  she  went  on  pasture, 
the  grain  ration,  however,  being  fed  with  the 
grass.  Production  increased  temporarily  as  is 
indicated  by  the  sharp  peak  in  the  broken  line 
representing  1925  milk  production.  This  in¬ 
crease,  however,  lasted  but  ten  days.  As  the 
grain  ration  was  reduced,  production  fell  off 
sharplj 

Two  months  after  she  went  on  pasture  she  was 
giving  only  22^2  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  On  the 
280th  day  of  this  lactation,  the  milk  yield  was 
only  10  lbs.,  as  compared  with  25  lbs.  on  the 


280th  day  of  her  previous  lactation,  when  she 
was  getting  Larro,  with  no  pasture. 

Though  the  1925  pasture  was  plentiful,  she 
simply  was  not  getting  enough  nourishment. 
The  grass  had  served  admirably  as  a  “spring 
tonic,”  but  ten  days  saw  the  end  of  this  effect 
It  could  not  take  the  place  of  sufficient  food. 

“No  cow  can  produce  a  really  liberal  amount  of 
milk  for  any  time  on  grass  alone.  Sometimes 
they  will  do  it  for  a  while  by  drawing  on  their 
reserves,  which  means  losing  weight  and  condi¬ 
tion,  followed  with  a  rapid  drop  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Heavily  milking  cows  so  treated  always 
disappoint  their  owners  by  their  poor  production 
the  following  winter.” 

So  speaks  Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  one  of  the  world’s  leading  dairy, 
authorities. 

Feed  your  cows  1  lb.  of  Larro  for  each  5  lbs.  of 
milk  they  produce,  even  with  the  best  pasture. 
Increase  your  Larro  ration  when  pasture  becomes 
inferior.  Your  summer  profits  will  be  larger. 
Your  cows  will  maintain  the  condition  necessary 
for  capacity  production  next  fall  and  winter, 
when  milk  prices  are  highest. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


Detroit  -  -  -  -  Michigan 


DAIRY  FEED  -  POULTRY  FEEDS  -  HOG  FEED 


One  of  the  favorite  criticisms  against 
college  women  has  been  that  they  are  led 
away  from  home-making  and  its  interests. 
That  if  they  do  marry  and  establish 
homes,  the  home  is  either  childless  or  has 
fewer  children  than  other  homes.  For¬ 
tunately,  some  schools  have  kept  track  of 
their  graduates  and  their  records  show 
what  they  have  done.  In  1915  fifty-three 
per  cent  of  Vassar’s  graduates-  between 
1867  and  1892  had  married.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  Wellesley’s  graduates  between  1875 
and  1889  had  married.  Vassar’s  graduates 
had  an  average  of  1.91  children  per 
couple  while  Wellesley’s  had  1.65  average. 
Figures  from  eight  women’s  colleges  and 
Cornell  which  is  co-educational  showed 
39.1  per  cent  married.  Figures  are  avail- 
aide  from  two  mid-western  schools  giv¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  the  household  arts 
and  sciences.  By  1916  63.5  per  cent  01 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  students  grad¬ 
uating  between  1900-1904  were  married.  In 
1016  Iowa  State  College  showed  a  mark 
of  69%  married  women  who  had  gradu¬ 
ated  between  1902-1005.  and  for  the  period 
1872-1005  72.7 %  of  all  its  alumnae  had 
married. 

From  these  figures  one  may  draw 


For  three  years  before  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  were  offered  for  sale  they  were  made  to  prove  their  right  to  the 
name  Larro  in  a  series  of  carefully  checked  feeding  tests.  In  every  test  the  Larro-fed  birds  produced  more 
eggs  and  developed  quicker,  with  less  mortality  than  those  fed  on  any  of  the  better  known  rations  now 
available.  The  regular  use  of  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  will  add  greatly  to  your  profits,  too.  Ask  your  dealer. 
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various  conclusions,  but  one  fact  is  fairly 
well  established.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  effect  of  college  education  which  drives 
a  girl  from  home-making.  There  are  as 
many  non-college  girls  in  the  same  walks 
of  life  who  have  not  assumed  that 
responsibility. 

Planning  a  Girl’s  Training 

In  planning  a  girl’s  education,  naturally 
her  own  qualifications  and  interests  must 
largely  determine  what  it  shall  be.  But 
aside  from  those  personal  factors, 
whether  we  are  equipping  her  for  her  own 
fullest  development  or  for  better  service 
in  the  family  life  has  to  be  decided. 

These  two  aspects  of  education  are  not 
yet  separated  enough  to  be  clear,  still  they 
exist.  Perhaps  the  easy  mastering  of 
domestic  skill — enough  to  satisfy  her  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  needs — can  be  taught 
in  early  years,  before  the  age  of  four¬ 


teen  and  the  broader  interests  could  come 
later  in  High  School  or  College. 

The  problem  of  learning  how  to  earn 
a  living  is  one  which  many  girls  must  face. 
In  fact,  when  it  seems  easier  to  lose 
property  than  to  gain  it,  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  girl  should  be  permitted  to 
grow  up  without  knowing  how  to  do  some¬ 
thing  well  enough  to  earn  an  income  from 
it. 

Just  now  there  comes  to  mind  a  well- 
to-do  farm  family  who  could  educate  their 
children  if  they  wished  to.  Both  the 
eldest  son  and  daughter  have  married,  very 
young,  and  are  pillars  of  their  respective 
communities.  Two  younger  girls  are 
graduating  from  high  school  soon  and 
could  go  to  college  if  they  wish  to.  If 
you  were  so  situated,  how  much  educa¬ 
tion  would  you  say  those  girls  ought  to 
have?  Even  if  you  had  less  money  with 
which  to  send  them  to  college,  how  hard 


should  the  girls  struggle  to  get  a  college 
education  for  themselves? 

No  doubt  there  are  many  college  grad¬ 
uates  among  our  women  readers  on  the 
farms — there  are  more  who  have  not  had 
that  privilege— if  privilege  it  be.  We 
should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  on  this 
subject  and  your  reasons  for  that  opinion. 
Address  your  letters  to  tlie  Household 
Editor. 


Some  folks  make  curiosity  shops  out  of 
their  bedrooms ;  others  look  upon  them  a» 
health  resorts. 

*  *  * 

An  ounce  of  Mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy.' — Old  Proverb. 

*  *  * 

Aunt  Ada’s  Axioms :  Good  breeding 
reflects  equally  on  parents  and  children. 


Bounded  in  1842 


JUNE  5,  1926 


The  Gate  of  India 


and  showed  their  satisfaction  in  having 
absorbed  so  substantial  a  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mercantile  marine.  This  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  Commander  Latta  who  is  one  of 
those  sound,  self-contained,  modest  Scotch¬ 
men,  who  speaks  with  a  real  Harry  Lauder 
accent  and  is  extremely  well-informed  not 
only  on  the  management  of  a  ship  but  also 
on  all  general  topics.  He  took  great  pride 
in  explaining  gyroscopic  compasses  and 
showed  me  how  they  steered  their  ships 
with  this  mechanical  device.  He 
also-  explained  how  they  could 
measure  their  distance  from  shore 
by  radio  waves  and  also  several 
other  modern  devices  which  increas¬ 
ed  the  safety  of  travelling  on  their 
ships.  Commander  Latta  commenc¬ 
ed  to  work  at  five  years  of  age  as  a 
messenger  for  a  chemist,  what  we 
call  a  druggist,  and  became  postmas¬ 
ter  of  a  little  town  in  Scotland  at 
thirteen,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  1904  and 
;h  gradual  promotions  has  now 
reached  the  highest  seafaring  position  of 
that  Company.  He  is  the  Senior  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  their  fleet.  He  neither 
drinks  nor  dances  while  on  board.  In 
other  words,  he  attends  strictly  to  his 
business  and  that  certainly  has  helped 
him  to  succeed.  So  we 
Americans  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  give  our 
people  opportunities  to 
rise  from  simple  begin¬ 
nings  to  great  heights. 

Almost  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  ship  had  been 
fellow-travellers  for  a 
number  of  weeks  and  var¬ 
ious  little  cliques  and 
even  clubs  had  been  form¬ 
ed  amongst  them.  The 
strongest  was  that  of  the 
Masons.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  a  distinct 
cleavage  between  the 
British  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  sort  of  aloofness 
on  the  part  of  the  British 
and  a  corresponding  frig¬ 
idity  by  the  Americans. 
The  British  reflected  the 
opinion  of  the  British 
press  which  has  taught 
(Continued  on  page  13). 


than  a  mere  waterway.  Besides  treating 
their  employees  well  they  still  pay  two 
percent  of  their  profits  to  the  DeLesseps 
family.  This  is  one  ^of  the  few  instances 
where  not  only  the  originator  of  a  great 
idea  but  even  his  family  are  being  proper¬ 
ly  recompensed  for  their  service.  Some 
of  you  no  doubt  will  remember  that  this 
same  Ferdinand  DeLesseps  also  started 


Are  You  Reading  These? 

HERE  is  another  one  of  those  highly  entertaining  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  about  the  people  he  met  and 
the  lands  that  he  saw  on  his  trip  around  the  world.  The 
American  Agriculturist  editorial  staff  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  these  articles  and  we  know  from  the  fine  letters  we 
are  receiving  from  our  readers  that  you  like  them  also. 

If  you  missed  the  first  ones,  go  back  and  look  up  the 
issues  of  May  15  and  22  and  then  you  will  have  the  story 
complete. — The  Editors. 


of  Americans,  British,  Indians, 
French  and  various  other  nationals 
that  made  up  the  list  of  passengers 
on  this  trip  around  the  world.  Here  we 
were  at  the  end  of  this  great  Suez  Canal 
that  has  changed  the  course  of  travel  from 
the  East  to  the  West. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  employees  of  the 
Canal  Company,  were  unstinted  in  their 
praise  of  the  French  employers,  for  the 
French  still  control  the 
management  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  told  us  that 
there  was  no  company 
that  treated  their  em¬ 
ployees  better  than  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  who 
are  so  prosperous  and 
generous  that  they  take 
great  pride  in  sharing 
their  profits  with  their 
workmen.  They  pay  lib¬ 
erally,  give  free  housing 
and  medical  service,  and 
to  the  more  important  em¬ 
ployees  long  enough  vaca¬ 
tions  to  enable  them  to 
go  to  spend  a  few  weeks, 
in  Paris  with  all  their  ex¬ 
penses  and  railroad  fare 
paid  by  the  Company. 

The  Empress  of  Scotland 
paid  $25,350,  to  pass 
through  the  Canal  and 
that  proves  that  the  Canal 
is  more  of  a  gold-mine 


the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Empress  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the 
old  German  ships  that  was  turned  over  to 
the  British  under  the  treaty  of  peace  after 
the  Great  War.  The  British  officers  took 
considerable  pride  in  reminding  us  of  this 
fact  every  now  and  then  during  the  cruise 


Taj  Mahal — one  of  the  wonders  of  India,  It  is  a  magnificent  marble  tomb,  famous  for  Its 
beauty,  exquisite  design  and  rich  decorative  detail,  built  by  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah  Jahan 
in  memory  of  his  favorite  wife. 
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Cford  Owners •* 

Most  carbon  comes 

and  stays 


Heres  carLon  tbat  comes 

and  goes 


V^OU  can’t  stop  carbon  from  forming  in  your  Ford 
*  engine.  It  forms  in  every  motor.  But  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  carbon.  Some  oils  leave  sticky  carbon. 
Some  oils  leave  hard-as-flint  carbon. 

Mobiloil  “E”  is  unique  in  leaving  light,  fluffy  carbon 
that  is  readily  expelled  through  the  exhaust.  First-time 
users  of  Mobiloil  “E”  say  over  and  over  that  they  have 
carbon  cleaned  out  far  less  often  than  with  other  oils — 
running  two  to  three  times  their  usual  previous  mileage 
before  the  need  is  felt. 

When  you  cut  down  carbon  you  cut  down  expenses 
in  many  directions.  The  engine  needs  opening  less 
often.  The  gasoline  consumption  is  lower.  The  power 
is  greater.  The  engine  runs  smoother  and  more  quietly^ 
New  spark  plugs  are  needed  less  often. 

Cheap  too ,  to  prove  it 

Next  time  you  drain  and  refill  be  sure  to  have  4  quarts 
of  Mobiloil  “E”  put  in  your  Ford  crankcase.  It  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  real  economy  administration  in  the 
affairs  of  your  Ford. 

And  you  can  carry  this  economy  over  to  your  Fordson 
by  using  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A” 
in  winter. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Headquarters:  61  Broadway, 
New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis. 

Mobiloil  “E” 


Jbr  Fords 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


We  Paper  and  Paint 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


nPHERE  is  very  gy  Q  BURRITT  paper  and  paint  and 

I  little  new  to  re-  *  *  finally  a  sense  of 

port  this  week.  Like  a  good  many  other  freshness  and  satisfaction  when  the  job 
weeks  it  has  simply  been  lots  of  hard  work  is  done.  When  one  is  living  in  the  midst 
every  day  and  lots  more  hard  work  ahead,  of  the  process  it  doesn’t  seem  like  home 
It  has  been  a  good  week,  however,  and  but  when  it  is  all  done  and  “settled”  the 


much  progress  has  been  made.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  spring  grain  has  now  been 
sown.  Some  plowing  has  been  done  for 
corn  and  other  cultivateo  crops  on  May 
22nd,  but  this  is  generally  very  late.  We 

have  our  corn  and 
tomato  ground 
plowed  and  fitted 
and  a  start  on 
plowing  bean 
ground.  Most  or¬ 
chards  received 
good  cultivation 
last  week.  Danish 
cabbage  seed 
sown  and  coming 
up.  Most  gardens 
are  .planted.  Ours 
is  a  junior  project 
garden  this  year 
and  receives  lots  of  attention  now  anyway. 

The  second  or  blossom  pink  spray  warn¬ 
ing  for  early  apple  varieties  was  sent  out 


improvement  is  apparent  and  justifies  the 
work  and  inconvenience  of  a  week  or  two. 
It  is  natural  that  the  womenfolk  living 
more  in  the  house  as  they  do  should  take 
most  satisfaction  in  such  renovation. 

Satisfaction  in  Farming 


Some  time  ago,  Dr.  L.  IT.  Bailey  ad¬ 
dressed  this  question  to  a  number  of 
farmers — “Now  that  the  discouragements 
of  agriculture  are  being  so  much  stressed 
do  you  really  experience  joy  in  farming 
and  what  is  the  main  satisfaction  you  find 
in  the  farmer’s  life?”  It  is  a  good  ques- 
1S  tion  and  timely  for  thinking  about.  It 
helps  to  keep  our  outlooks  and  points  of 
view  balanced  and  corrected  to  true 
values.  A  modern  farm  with  reasonable 
improvements  and  facilities  is  a  good  place 
to  live  and  especially  a  splendid  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  to  bring  up  children.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  an  independent,  interesting,  health- 
...  ..  ful,  hopeful  life,  in  spite  of — perhaps  even 

)y  the  farm  bureau  spray  service  on  May  par(-jy  because  of — hard  work  and  hard" 

20th.  Most  growers  seem  to  think  that  tjmes  ]\,1.  C.  Burritt. 

this  was  too  early,  as  on  a  twenty  mile  , _ 

drive  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  date,  I 

saw  only  one  spray  rig  in  action  and  on  the  LegTimeS — The  Cheapest  S0UPC6 
21st  not  more  than  a  half  dozen.  Con- 


M.  C.  Burritt 


versations  with  several  growers  checked 
this.  The  old  habit  of  spraying  when  the 
iuds  reach  a  certain  stage  is  so  fixed  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  us  to  change  it  so  as  to 
take  into  consideration  new  experience  and 
weather  conditions.  I  think  that  this  spray 
is  probably  about  half  done  on  early 
varieties  in  this  section.  The  warning 
has  not  yet  been  sent  on  Baldwins  and 
Greenings.  The  Cluster  Bud  spray 
Bartlett  Pears  for  pear  psylla  eggs  and 
the  first  brown  rot  spray  on  peaches  were 
made  this  week. 

Ice  Still  in  Lake  Erie 


of  Fertility 

/'"AF  course,  some  soils  in  all  sections 
are  naturally  fertile;  most  of  them 
are  not.  Some  soils  have  been  made 
more  fertile  by  proper  care  given  them 
since  they  have  been  in  cultivation;  oth¬ 
er  soils  have  been  made  less  fertile  by 
persistent  cultivation  and  without  the 
use  of  proper  fertilizing  elements.  Tak- 
on  ing  the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern 
states  as  a  whole,  I  consider  the  increase 
of  soil  fertility,  of  the  land’s  ability  to 
produce,  is  the  farmer’s  greatest  task. 

In  this  necessary  increase  of  produc¬ 
tive  capacity,  two  things  stand  out  as 
paramount.  First  of  these  on  the  aver- 


It  has  been  a  cold  backward  May.  We 
have  had  an  occasional  warm  day  but  the  age  farm  is  the  control  of  surface  water, 
prevailing  northwest  winds  have  made  most  Second  is  the  increase  of  the  supply  of 

of  the  days  cool.  There  is  still  ice  in  organic  matter.  Most  soils  lack  nitro- 

lower  Lake  Erie  as  far  as  one  can  see  gen;  are  poor  in  potash;  in  phosphorus, 
from  the  shore  causing  much  delay  and  and  lime.  Such  plant  foods  must  be  sup- 
inconvenience  to  navigation  at  Buffalo,  plied  in  some  form,  but  merely  to  sup- 
This  ice  is  gradually  working  through  the  ply  a  field  with  lime  or  fertilizer  is  not 
Niagara  river  and  into  Lake  Ontario,  going  to  make  and  keep  up  a  fertile  soil. 
The  winds  blowing  eastward  and  south-  if  the  soil  is  to  be  permanently  improv- 
ward  over  these  lakes  keep  the  tempera-  ed,  it  must  be  filled  with  decayed  vege- 
tures  low.  When  sunshine  is  absent  the  tation,  and  kept  from  washing, 

days  are  very  cool.  Early  plums  and  The  way  to  secure  fertility  and  to 

cherries  are  just  coming  to  full  bloom,  keep  it  up  at  a  reasonable  cost,  is  to 
Peaches  are  beginning  to  bloom  on-  May  grow  it  in  the  form  of  legume  crops. 
22.  Apples  are  all  in  the  blossom  bud  All  of  the  above  sections  have  excep- 
«stage  yet  though  showing  pink.  They  tional  opportunities  along  this  line, 
come  out  very  slowly.  I  find  such  legumes  as  alfalfa,  clovers. 

It  develops  that  the  winter  injury  to  vetch,  soy-beans,  cowpeas,  etc.,  turned 
peaches  mentioned  last  week  is  very  gen-  under  in  a  green  state  will  insure  fertil- 
eral  and  severe  on  young  trees  in  this  ity  and  keep  it  up.  I  use  rotation,  hav- 
locality,  especially  on  the  heavier  and  ing  certain  fields  in  some  of  the  above 
poorer  ’  drained  soils.  For  example  one  crops  every  year  to  turn  under  during 
small  grower  finds  26  out  of  29  trees  in  the  summer  or  early  fall.  This  is  cer- 
one  row  dead.  A  large  grower  has  had  tainly  the  safest  method  to  get  fertility 
38  acres  ruined,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  and  to  keep  it  up.  Of  course,  barnyard 
trees  being  killed.  Twenty  acres  are  alone,  manure  is  just  as  good,  but  a  sufficient 
18  acres  being  fillers  in  apples.  On  the  quantity  cannot  be  secured  to  cover  all 
other  hand  a  5-acre  orchard  tile  drained  of  our  fields;  so  we  must  look  to  legumes 
shows  little  injury  only  two  trees  ap-  to  take  its  place  for  a  “green”  manure 
parently  being  killed. 

This  last  week  we  have 
had  one  of  those  periodic 
painting— papering  times, 
which  probably  come  to 
every  household  sooner 
or  later.  It  may  be 
partly  habit  and  partly  the 
end  of  endurance  of  worn 
walls  and  fittings.  People 
have  been  known  too,  to 
become  tired  of  looking 
at  the  same  colors  and 
patterns  continually.  At 
any  rate  the  result  is  first 
a  lot  of  hard  work,  clean¬ 
ing  and  scrap*  ing  off 


crop. — W.  H.  H.,  Virginia. 


“Lady,  could  you^all  give  me  a  bite?" 

" Go  zvay,  niggah,  you’re  too  dirty  to  bite.’ 


-Judge. 
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Cook’s  Cow  Talks 


Care  is  75  per  cent  oi  the  Farm  Business,  Be  It  Dairying  or  Otherwise 

By  H.  E.  COOK 


DR.  SMEAD  said  many  times  in  my  hear¬ 
ing  “feed  a  horse  12  quarts  of  oats 
every  day  and  it  won’t  matter  much 
what  the  balance  of  the  ration  is.” 

I  was  once  asked  to  make  out  a  score  card  for 
a  good  farm  worker,  I  put  loyalty  at  75%  out  of 

a  possible  100%  and  the 
other  25%  given  time  I  can 
fill  in  wherever  he  needs.it. 

It  wont  be  as  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  percentage  of 
care  in  its  relationship  to 
dairying  but  how  would  you 
place  my  judgment  if  it  was 
also  put  at  75%  out  of  100%. 
One  must  have  a  lot  of  good 
stuff  in  him  to 
be  a  right,  safe 
acting  dairyman. 

But  if  he  lacks 
care  I  should 
want  him  to  give 
Up,  advising  him  to  quit  before  he 
got  started.  There  is  no  profession 
or  business  quite  like  a  successful 
dairy  farmer  and  his  wife.  They 
can’t  go  along  hitting  the  high  spots, 
nor  changing  the  gear  every  few 
minutes.  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that  they 
cannot  go  away  from  home.  No 
job  offers  a  larger  opportunity  for 
necessary  rest.  In  fact,  if  a  dairy 
farmer  does  not  have  enough  rest  to 
maintain  a  healthy  and  rugged  mental 
and  physical  vigor  he  will  sooner  or 
later  become  a  mechanical  dairyman 
feeding  and  milking  from  habit  only. 

He  must  think  of  himself  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  worker  with  his  head  the  main 


worker  and  his  body  having  exercise.  He  has  a 
profession  and  business  combined.  He  doesn’t 
need  a  golf  course  or  printed  rules  set  to  music. 
He  has,  under  an  ideal  setting,  the  best  job  in 
the  world.  He  has  to  be  balanced  and  then  be¬ 
comes  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  has  the 
best  surroundings  for  the  growth  and  training 
of  children. 

He  has  got  to  be  careful,  careful  in  his  dealings, 
careful  in  everything,  defying  the  biggest  and  best 
organized  merger  yet  born. 

Our  dairy  cow  is  a  creature  of  habit  and  her 
machinery  is  working  every  minute  and  while 
she  is  about  as  regular  as  a  clock  it  is  her  owner 


and  not  the  clock  who  keeps  her  wound  up.  I  am 
often  discouraged  with  some  of  our  certified 
methods  made  necessary  by  rules  like  requiring 
her  to  stand  up  about  five  hours  each  day  during 
the  washing  and  milking  period  and  yet  this  very 
act  as  well  as  feeding  and  all  of  the  movements 
in  her  care 'are  sc  absolutely  on  time  every  day 
that  these  cows  so  clean  and  healthy  are  more  con* 
tented  than  other  cows  where  they  do  quite  as 
they  please.  Cows  are  naturally  methodical  at  any 
rate  during  that  part  of  the  year  when  in  milk 
for  they  are  in  the  manufacturing  business  run¬ 
ning  nights  and  days.  Not  every  one  does  now 
have  or  can  have  a  stable  with  all  of  the  niceties 
built  into  it  but  I  have  never  seen  a  so  called  old 
fashioned  stable  that  could  not  have  the  essentials 
built  into  it  at  a  moderate  cost. 

If  the  stable  is  not  light  very  good 
ventilation  can  be  had  with  a  single 
flue  for  each  30  cows  built  according 
to  King  rules,  or  muslin  screens  will 
improve  the  air,  a  cement  floor,  3 
square  feet  of  window  space  per  cow 
and  whitewash  plus  care.  While 
cows  cannot  do  their  best  on  the  feed 
and  care  given,  unless  the  stable  is 
clean  and  the  air  pure,  neither  can  the 
caretaker  fulfill  his  mission  in  cow 
study. 

There  is  no  book  written  or 
speakers  voice  that  can  take  the  place 
of  an  every  day  contact  between  a 
cow  and  her  student  feeder.  I  realize 
my  dullness  as  an  ear  student  aryl 
so  I  must  come  in  contact  with  each 
individual  cow  and  then  I  can  see 
things  that  ought  to  be  seen.  A  cow 
is  a  most  delicate  piece  of  machinery 

( Continued  on  page  9) 


"Are  we  careful  lest  our  cows  get  hungry  In  the  summer  time?”  There  are  times 
when  pastures  do  not  supply  sufficient  feed  to  maintain  a  cow  and  that  is  when  the 
skill  of  the  husbandman  becomes  apparent. 


Two  Common  Mower  Troubles 

Some  Suggestions  That  May  Save  Valuable  Time  in  the  Field 


NOW  that  the  haying  season  is  here,  a  little 
time  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  mower 
will  be  amply  repaid  through  saved  time 
and  effort  when  the  machine  is  in  use. 
The  heart  of  a  mower  is  the  cutter  bar.  It  has 
been  called  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  abused  parts  of  an  agricultural  ma¬ 
chine.  The  parts  of  the  cutter  bar  should  be  put 
in  shape  and  kept  that  way. 

Uneven  Stubble  and  Side  Draft 

Both  of  these  troubles  are  due  to  an  im¬ 
properly  adjusted  cutter  bar.  A  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  these  troubles  and  the  remedies  will  be 

made  clearer 
if  the  principle 
underlying  the 
opera  tion  of 
the  cutter  bar 

ledger  plate  Fig  2  *s  understood. 
7  *  The  action  of 

the  cutter  bar  is  the  same  as  the  action  of  a  pair 
of  shears.  The  sickle  sections  take  the  place  of 
one  blade  and  the  ledger  plates  of  the  guards  the 
other  blade.  If  the  blades  of  shears  are  close 
together  a  clean  cut  results,  if  they  are  not,  the 
material  will  wedge  between  the  blades  and  be 
torn,  chewed  or  crushed  off.  Similarly,  with  the 
cutter  bar  of  a  mower,  if  the  sickle  sections  are 
held  down  close  to  the  ledger  plate  (fig.  2)  a 
clean  cut  results  and  wherever  they  are  not,  the 
grass  will  be  torn  instead  of  cut  and  will  jam 
and  wedge  the  cutter  bar.  Whenever  the  grass 
is  torn  apart,  the  stalks  pull  back  on  the  cutter 
bar  causing  side  draft.  Uneven  stubble  is  a 
Symplon  of  torn  instead  of  cut  grass  and  also 
indicates  that  there  is  unnecessary  side  draft. 
Also,  whenever  the  grass  is  torn  apart,  you  can 
be  sure  that  some  is  jamming  between  the  sickle 


By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS 

sections  and  the  ledger  plates.  This,  of  course 
causes  extra  draft.  Increased  side  draft  pulls 
the  tongue  over  against  the  right  hand  horse  and 
increased  draft  requires  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  team  to  pull  the  mower. 

If  you  have  a  machine  that  leaves  uneven  stub¬ 
ble  or  develops  excessive  side  draft,  look  over  the 
cutter  bar  and  have  these  four  questions  in  mind. 


Fig.  3 


1.  Are  any  guards  out  of  alignment? 

2.  Are  any  clips  badly  worn? 

3.  Are  any  sickle  sections  or  guards  loose? 

4.  Is  the  sickle  centering? 

Each  guard 

contains  a  led¬ 
ger  plate  (fig. 

2).  It  is  very 
essential  that 
these  be  in  line. 

If  the  guard 
(fig.  3)  is  bent 
down,  the  led¬ 
ger  plate  is  car¬ 
ried  away  from 
the  sickle  sections  and  the  shearing  action  greatly 
decreased.  If  a  guard  is  bent  up,  then  the  sickle 
section  is  passing  over  the  ledger  plate  of  this 
guard,  is  carried  up  off  the  ledger  plates  of  the 
neighboring  guards  and  their  shearing  action  de¬ 
creased.  Each  of  these  undesirable  conditions  is 
commonly 
found  and  can 
be  to  a  large 
extent  quickly 
corrected. 

Remove  the 
sickle  bar  and 
sight  along  the 

top  of  the  led-  - - - 

ger  plates  or  __  Fig.  4  ^Clip 

use  a  straight  s* 

piece  of  scrap  iron  or  a  steel  straight  edge  and 
note  which  are  high  and  which  are  low.  Drive 
back  into  line  any  guard  which  is  bent  up  or 
down.  When  striking  with  the  hammer,  hit  the 
ground  on  the  under  or  upper  side  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  point.  If  you  should  break 
a  guard  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  That  is  far 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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of  prices  on  the  Market  Page  in  each  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  say  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  dairymen  during  the  next  few  months 
is  fairly  good. 
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The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
■Which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  _ 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased 
By  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make 
good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 
advertised. 

To  benefit  by  ihis  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I 
saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers.  _ 

Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  d®* 
tartments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6,  1924,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  6,  1879. 


Haugen  Bill  Defeated 

ON  Friday,  May  21,  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  defeated  the  Haugen  Farm  Sub¬ 
sidy  Bill  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  212 
to  167.  Thus  goes  down  to  defeat  one  of  the 
most  bitterly  contested  agricultural  bills  of 
many  years. 

The  vote  was  along  non-partisan  lines.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  voted  for  and 
against  it.  President  Coolidge  and  Secretary 
Jardine  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  opposed  to  the  Haugen  Bill  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  They  think,  and  in  this  they  will 
have  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  farmers, 
that  any  government  legislation  tending  to  fix 
the  prices  of  commodities  or  to  subsidize  agri¬ 
culture  will  in  the  long  run  work  more  harm 
than  good. 


station  WGY  at  Schenectady?  We  listened 
in  to  the  demonstration  and  thought  the  in¬ 
structions  were  very  plainly  and  slowly  given 
so  that  if  you  had  the  ropes  and  were  ready  in 
the  beginning  most  of  you  were  probably  able 
to  make  the  splice.  Of  course,  splicing  is  some¬ 
thing  that  needs  a  lot  of  practice  in  order  to 
make  a  good  one.  It  is  something  that  every 
farmer  and  farmer’s  boy  should  know  how  to 
do. 

If  you  tried  this  demonstration  and  liked 
it,  will  you  not  write  and  tell  us  so,  or  write 
to  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  New  York.  A 
few  of  the  radio  stations  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  put  on  material  that  is  interesting 
and  helpful  to  farm  people,  but  if  you  do  not 
show  that  you  appreciate  this  by  writing  and 
telling  the  station  so,  the  city  programs  will 
crowd  out  all  of  the  farm  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations. 


Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $i  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  $2  a  year. _ _ _ 
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The  Dairy  Price  Situation 

NTATURALLY,  every  dairyman  is  wonder- 
j  ing  what  the  next  months  have  in  store 
:or  him  in  the  way  of  prices  for  his  products. 
The  late,  cold  season  has  delayed  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  the  increased  production  due  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  has  had  a  favora¬ 
ble  effect  in  keeping  up  the  current  prices  for 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  weather  also 
prevents  increased  consumption  of  milk  in  the 
cities  which  comes  with  the  hot  weather.  It 
is  possible  also  that  the  constant  talk  in  the 
daily  newspapers  in  New  York  City  about  the 
adulterated  milk  has  affected  consumption  to 
some  extent.  However,  as  yet  this  has  not 
been  great  enough  so  that  it  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable.  If  the  publicity  in  regard  to 
impure  milk  and  graft  keeps  up  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  it  will  surely  affect  consump¬ 
tion. 

One  effect  of  the  Investigation  in  regard  to 
the  milk  situation  in  New  York  City  has  been 
an  increase  in  prices  of  loose  milk.  It  is  said 
that  when  many  of  the  loose  milk  dealers  were 
dominated  by  the  grafters,  they  were  forced 
to  sell  the  loose  milk  in  many  instances  at  cost 
or  even  below  what  it  cost  them,  ffhis  was  at 
nine  or  ten  cents  a  quart.  At  the  present  time, 
the  loose  milk  dealers  have  to  pay  four  dollars 
per  forty-quart  can,  and  at  this  price,  it  is 
claimed,  there  is  no  profit  in  selling  it  at  less 
than  eleven  c^nts  a  quart  retail.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  the  price  of  loose  milk  has 
certainly  been  adavneed  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  eleven  cents  in  the  city. 

Prices  of  feed  are  materially  lower  than 
they  were  last  year  at  this  time,  and  there 
have  not  been  any  material  advances  in  the 
prices'  of  most  feeds  in  recent  weeks.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  season  when  there  is  very 
little  feed  used  by  dairymen  and  no  one  can 
tell  at  this  time  what  the  prices  of  feed  this 
fall  will  be  as  those  prices  will  be  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  thu  season  s  crops. 

Milk  prices  this  spring  have  held  up  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  approximately  the  same  as  they  were 
last  year.  Because  this  is  a  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tion,  it  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note 
that  price,  for  milk  average  47  per  cent  above 
pi\3-war  prices. 

Fur  d  Tails,  follow  carefully  announcements 


Pitching  Horseshoes  Again 

ONE  of  the  principles  upon  which  American 
Agriculturist  editorial  policy  is  based  is 
that  farm  people  should  have  the  right  kind  of 
recreation  mixed  in  with  their  hard  work. 

We  know  of  no  game  that  brings  more  whole¬ 
some  fun  in  the  outdoor  air  than  good  old- 
fashioned  barnyard  golf.  For  two  years  we  have 
been  encouraging  horseshoe  pitching  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Farm  , Bureaus  in  New  York  to  hold 
local  contests  in  all  the  counties,  ending  each  year 
by  a  big  tournament  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair. 
The  result  of  these  contests  has  been  an  interest 
so  great  that  there  are  now  few  farm  commun¬ 
ities  in  the  East  that  have  not  seen  a  revival 
of  this  old-fashioned  game. 

This  year,  we  are  again  cooperating  with  the 
Farm  Bureaus  and  have  extended  our  contests  to 
include  not  only  New  York  State  but  New 
Jersey.  In  New  Jersey  the  Grange  as  well  as  the 
County  Boards  of  Agriculture  are  the  cooperating 
parties.  We  are  offering  substantial  cash  prizes 
for  the  winners  of  the  State  tournaments.  In 
New  York  this  will  take  place  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse,  while  in  New  Jersey  the  grand  final 
will  be  pitched  at  the  Annual  Farmer’s  Field  Day 
which  is  put  on  jointly  by  the  Grange  and  the 
County  Boards  of  Agriculture.  The  field  day  is 
to  be  held  this  year  at  May’s  Landing  on  July  29. 
Rules  for  these  contests  are  on  the  opposite  page. 

But  winning  the  prize  is  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  a  little  wholesome 
fun  for  both  the  boys  and  the  men  without  go¬ 
ing  away  from  the  farm  home  to  get  it. 

Agricultural  Department  Hot  To  Move 

CONSIDERABLE  excitement  has  been 
created  in  agricultural  circles  in  New 
York  State  by  the  proposal  to  move  the  State 
Department  of  Earms  and  Markets  from  the 
building  where  it  has  been  located  for  many 
years  to  a  much  less  desirable  location  and 
building  in  another  part  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
As  soon  as  American  Agriculturist  heard  of 
this  proposal,  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  at  Albany  suggesting 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  great  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  New  York  State  to  handicap  the 
work  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  by  moving  it  into  cramped  and  unde¬ 
sirable  quarters. 

Later,  our  position  was  well  supported  by 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  and  several  other  farm  organizations 
and  farm  leaders  of  the  State,  with  the  result 
that  after  considerable  uncertainty,  it  was  fin¬ 
ally  arranged  to  leave'  the  Department  in  its 
present  building. 

Can  You  Splice  By  Radio 

WELL,  what  luck  did  you  have  splicing  a 
a  rope  by  radio  last  Monday  evening, 
May  24th,  when  Professor  Behrends,  our  engi¬ 
neering  editor,  told  you  how  to  do  it  over 


A  Plan  To  Use  Local  Officers  To  Enforce 
Prohibition 

PRESIDENT  Coolidge  has  issued  an  order 
which  permits  the  'calling  into  service  for 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  all  state,  county 
and  municipal  officers.  The  plan  to  use  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  to  pay  for  extra  services  of  local 
officers  to  enforce  prohibition.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  law  has  not  been  better  enforced  is  the 
lack  of  trained  enforcement  officials. 

This  order  has  been  bitterly  attacked,  chiefly 
by  the  wets  who  claim  that  it  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  the  nation  to  enforce  its  laws  through 
the  help  of  state  and  local  officers.  Constitu¬ 
tional  lawyers  disagree  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
order. 

Whatever  the  technical  arguments  against 
this  order  of  tho_se  opposed  to  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition  may  be,  we  believe  that  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  right  enforcement  of 
law  will  favor  this  step.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  states  the  situation  well  when  it  says: 

“At  least  this  order  has  served  again  to 
bring  into  bright  light  the  real  desires  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  campaigning  wets.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  assisting  to  get  the  Federal  prohi¬ 
bition  law  observed,  but  to  roll  stones,  as  many 
and  as  big  as  possible,  in  the  way  of  getting 
observance.  *  *  *  Of  course,  anything  that 
tends  to  help  law  enforcement  is  ‘outrageous’. 
The  wets  want  booze  back,  constitutionally  or 
through  nullification,  and  they  want  conditions 
to  be  as  bad  as  they  can  be  pictured — bad 
enough  to  discourage  people  generally,” 


Sayings  of  Dr.  J ohn  W.  Holland 

I  nave  never  yet  seen  a  perfect  Church  member, 
but  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  improve. 

4=  *  * 

Blessed  is  the  young  farm  worker  who  keeps 
his  ideals,  “High  and  Dry.” 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

WHEN  I  was  a  kid  at  home,  the  folks  were 
always  telling  about  a  team  of  oxen  that 
they  once  had  which  had  a  habit  of  running 
away.  It  seems  that  it  always  took  two  men 
or  boys'  to  drive  the  oxen,  one  to  walk  closely 
in  front  of  them,  and  one  on  the  right  side  to 
drive.  If  by  any  chance  the  driver  got  on  the 
wrong  side,  or  if  the  boy  or  man  happened  to 
step  out  from  in  front  of  them,  they  would 
promptly  run  away.  I  was  reminded  of  thesO 
oxen  when  I  read  the  following  story  the  other 
day : 

A  Texas  lad,  lacking  a  team  of  horses  or 
oxen  or  mules  for  his  plowing,  engaged  his 
sister  to  hold  the  plow  while  he  yoked  himself 
to  the  steer  to  do  the  pulling.  The  steer  evi¬ 
dently  objected  to  his  strange  yoke  fellow  and 
ran  away,  so  the  lad  had  no  choice  hut  to  rufi 
too.  They  came  shortly  into  the  village  and 
went  tearing  down  the  street.  As  he  raced 
madly,  the  young  man  shouted : 

“FIERE  WE  COME— DARN  OUR  FOOL 
SOULS !  SOMEBODY  HEAD  US  OFF  !” 
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All  Ready  With  the  Horse  Shoes 


Arrangements  Complete  lor  State  Tournaments  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


-^IIE  season  of  horse  shoe  pitching  is  here 
again.  Barnyard  golf  is  to  the  farmer 
just  what  the  Scotch  version  of  golf  is 

_  to  the  city  folks — the  fever  comes  with 

the  first  signs  of  spring.  So  it  is  only  natural 
that  about  this  time  of  the  year  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  make  its  annual  announcement  of  the 
State  horse  shoe  pitching  tournaments.  However, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  announcement 
this  year  and  those  of  previous  years  in  that 
we  have  added  the  Garden  State  of  New  Jersey. 


For  two  years  American  Agriculturist,  cooperating 
•with  the  farm  bureaus  of  New  York  State,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  great  horse  shoe  pitching  tournament  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  The  first  year  the  tournament 
was  a  decided  success.  Last  year,  the  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  complete  the  games  in  the  allotted  time. 

Both  in  1924  and  in  1925,  the  farm  bureau  associations 
in  the  different  counties  held  horse  shoe  pitching  con¬ 
tests  and  sent  the  champion  horse  shoe  pitchers  in  the 
counties  to  take  part  in  the  American  Agriculturist— 
Farm  Bureau  Tournament  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse.  The  next  best  in  each  county  also  came 
to  the  State  Fair  as  an  alternate  and  score  keeper. 

The  interest  in  this  good  old-fashioned  game  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  because  of  the  leadership  given  to  it 
by  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  American  Agriculturist 
that  there  are  now  few  farm  communities  where  men  do 
not  gather  after  chores  for  lively  contests  in  barnyard 
golf. 

Because  this  wholesome  outdoor  game  brings  so  much 
relaxation  and  good  fun  into  the  country  districts  where 
relaxation  is  needed,  arrangements  have  been  completed 
whereby  the  counties  not  only  in  New  York  but  also  in 
New  Jersey  will  hold  local  cc^tests  this  year,  while 
American  Agriculturist  will  conduct  the  final  tourna¬ 
ment  offering  many  substantial  money  prizes  for  the 
winners. 

In  New  York  the  same  program  will  be  followed 
as  in  previous  years.  Each  county  farm  bureau  will 
conduct  a  local  elimination  contest  to  determine  the 


county  champion  who  .will  represent  his  county  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  The  second  best 
man  in  each  of  these  county  contests  will  be  named 
as  an  alternate  to  compete  in  the  county  champion’s 
place  in  case  the  principal  is  unable  to  play. 

In  New  Jersey  the  preliminary  contest  will  be  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Boards  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Grange.  On  May  25,  F.  W.  Ohm,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  American  Agriculturist  met  with 
H.  E.  Taylor  of  Freehold,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Whiton  of  Neshanic,  Lecturer  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Grange,  and  preliminary  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  a  State  Horse  Shoe  Pitching  Tournament  will 
be  held  in  New  Jersey  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
three  organizations.  Undoubtedly  the  New  Jersey 
tournament  will  be  held  at  the  annual  Farmer’s  Field 
Day,  staged  jointly  by  the  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Grange,  to  be  held  this  year  at  May’s  Landing 
on  July  29.  Further  announcements  will  be  made  in 
subsequent  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 

There  follow  on  this  page,  first,  the  list  of  special 
rules  for  the  county  and  State  Fair  contests  and,  second, 
the  list  of  the  official  rules  of  the  National  Horse  Shoe 
Pitching  Association.  Where  not  otherwise  stated,  the 
official  rules  will  govern  all  contests. 

Seven  ~ash  prizes  as  announced  below  will  be  given 
to  the  winners  at  the  State  tournament  after  taking 
part  in  the  local  contests. 

We  suggest  that  you  save  these  rules  very  carefully. 
Extra  copies  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City  .  Get  in  and  try  your  luck. 

Special  Rules  of  the  Contest 

1.  Tournament  to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county  entering  the  State  Fair  Contest  must 
send  two  men,  one  of  whom  shall  compete  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  to  act  as  scorer.  The  alternate  can 
enter  the  tournament  if  the  other  does  not  start.  How¬ 
ever,  there  can  be  no  change  of  pitcher  after  the  games 
have  begun.  It  is  suggested  that  the  county,  if  possible 
pay  the  expenses  of  tjie  scorer  to  the  New  York  State 
Fair  to  which,  contestants  will  be  admitted  free. 


3.  An  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  required 

of  all  contestants,  but  this  will  be  returned  to  the  player 
unless  he  fails  to  finish.  It  is  fair  to  everyone  that  those 
who  start  shall  stay  with  the  tournament  until  it  is 
completed.  , 

4.  Counties  must  do  their  own  eliminating  and  may 
decide  their  own  rules  for  such  eliminating. 

5.  All  county  Farm  Bureaus  must  certify  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  the  names  of  those  candidates  who 
will  enter.  We  should  have  an  early  report  of  the 
counties  that  will  compete  and  then  a  report  of  the 
actual  candidate  as  soon  as  his  name  is  obtained  by 
the  county. 

6.  Contestants  must  report  at  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  headquarters  at  least  one  hour  before  the  con¬ 
test  starts  so  that  the  schedule  can  be  arranged.  Con¬ 
test  will  start  at  eleven  A.  M.  on  Monday  of  State 
Fair  Week.  Contestants,  must  remain  at  the  courts  all 
of  the  time  that  the  pitching  is  in  progress  unless 
excused  by  the  tournament  manager.  Further  an¬ 
nouncements  will  be  made  later  relative  to  the  New 
Jersey  tournament. 

7.  The  alternates  from  each  county  who  will  act  as 
scorers  will  report  to  the  manager  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  headquarters  and  be  assigned  to  their 
duties  as  official  scorers  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 
Scorers  must  be  on  the  courts  at  all  times  unless  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  manager. 

8.  This  contest  is  for  amateurs  only.  An  amateur 
for  these  tournaments  is  defined  as  one  who  has  not 
won  any  prize  money  in  any  national  or  state  tourna¬ 
ment.  and  no  entry  will  be  received  from  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize  money  at  the  American  Agriculturist 
State  Fair  tournaments. 

9.  The  games  in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
will  consist  of  twenty-five  points,  but  the  tournament 
committee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using  some  kind  of 
an  elimination  contest  if  it  becomes  necessary  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  too  large-Tiuntber  of  entries. 

10.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has  been  arranged  so 
every  contestant  will  have  a  chance  at  the  prize  mooev. 
Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  winners  as  fol¬ 
lows:  first,  $50;  second,  $40;  third.  $30;  fourth,  $20; 
fifth,  $10:  sixth,  $5;  and  seventh  $5.  In  addition,  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  will  also  be  presented  with  n 
appropriate  medal. 


the  National  Horse  Shoe  Pitchers’ Association 


Official  Rules  of 

The  following  are  the  official  rules  of  the  National 
Horse  Shoe  Pitchers’  Association. 

GROUNDS  AND  COURTS— Rule  1.— The  grounds 
shall  be  as  level  as  possible.  Pitcher’s  box  shall  be 
filled  with  Potters’  clay  or  any  substitute  of  a  like 
nature;  the  clay  must  be  kept  moist  and  worked  to 
a  putty-like  condition  and  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  and  at  least  18  inches  around  the  stake. 
PITCHER’S  BOX — Rule  2. — The  pitcher’s  box  shall 
extend  three  (3)  feet  on  either  side  to  the  rear  and 
front  of  the  stake.  Said  box  shall  be  constructed  of 
material  2x4  and  shall  not  extend  more  than  one  inch 
above  the  level  of  ground.  Where  several  courts  are 
constructed  a  2x4  shall  be  laid  full  length  of  such 
courts  three  feet  in  front  of  the  stakes.  In  delivering 
the  shoe  into  the  opposite  pitcher’s  box  a  contestant 
may  stand  anywhere  inside  the  pitcher’s  box.  For  in¬ 
door  pitching  the  boxes  shall  not  exceed  six  inches 
in  height  above  the  adjoining  grade. 

STAKES— Rule  3. — The  stakes  shall  be  of  iron,  one 
(1)  inch  in  diameter,  perpendicular,  inclined  two  (2) 
inches  toward  the  opposite  stake  and  extending  ten 
(10)  inches  above  the  ground  in  the  pitcher’s  box. 
On  single  courts  the  stakes  shall  be  set  in  the  center 
of  the  pitcher’s  box.  Where  several  courts  are  con¬ 
structed  the  stakes  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  (8) 
feet  apart,  in  a  straight  direct  line  where  possible. 

The  Standard  Horseshoe 

HORSESHOES — Rule  4. — No  horseshoe  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  the  following  regulations:  seven  and  one-half 
(7}4)  inches  in  length,  seven  (7)  inches  in  width,  two 
and  one-half  (2)4)  pounds  in  weight.  No  toe  or  heel 
calk  shall  measure  over  three-quarters  (H)  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Opening  between  the  calks  shall  not  exceed 
three  and  one-half  (3J4)  inches,  inside  measurements. 
No  horseshoe  constructed  in  a  freak  design  will  be 
considered  regulation. 

REGULATION  GAMES— Rule  5.— A  standard  reg¬ 
ulation  game  shall  consist  of  50  points  and  the  con¬ 
testant  first  scoring  this  number  after  all  shoes  have 
been  pitched,  shall  be  declared  the  winner.  In  all 
match  or  exhibition  games  between  two  contestants, 
eleven  (11)  games  of  50  points  each  shall  be  an  official 
series,  the  one  winning  six  (6)  games  shall  be  declar¬ 
ed  the  winner. — See  modifications  above. 

PITCHING  DISTANCE— Rule  6.— The  standard 
regulation  distance  shall  be  forty  (40)  feet  from  stake 
to  stake,  measuring  where  the  stake  enters  the 
ground.  For  women  in  contests  and  tournaments  the 
distance  shall  be  thirty  (30)  feet. 

PITCHING  RULES— Rule  7.— No  contestant  shall 
walk  across  to  the  opposite  stake  and  examine  the 
position  of  his  opponent’s  shoes,  before  making  his 
first  or  final  pitch.  All  contestants  shall  pitch  both 
shoes  from  the  pitching  box,  into  the  opposite  pitch¬ 
ing  box  or  forfeit  the  value  of  one  (1)  point  to  his 
opponent.  All  contestants  shall,  when  having  first 
pitch,  after  delivering  both  shoes,  stand  back  of  a  line 


even  with  the  stake  and  out  of  the  pitcher’s  box.  Any 
contestant  failing  to  comply  with  this  rule  shall  forfeit 
the  value  of  such  shoes  pitched.  Any  contestant  deliv¬ 
ering  his  shoes  landing  outside  of  the  opposite  pitch¬ 
er’s  box  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  his  pitch.  Wrapping 
the  fingers  with  tape,  or  the  wearing  of  gloves  shall 
be  permitted  in  any  or  all  games.  If  at  any  time  a 
shoe  is  broken,  such  as  striking  another  shoe,  the 
frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box,  the  stake  or  other  cause, 
such  shoe  shall  be  removed  and  the  contestant  entitl¬ 
ed  to  another  pitch. 

What  Constitutes  a  Ringer 
RINGERS — Rule  8 — Any  shoe  to  be  scored  as  a 
ringer  shall  encircle  the  stake  far  enough  to  permit  a 
straight  edge  to  touch  both  heel  calks  and  clear  the 
stake 

FOUL  LINES — Rule  9. — A  foul  line  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  three  (3)  feet  in  front  of  the  stake  and  any 
pitcher  stepping  over  the  foul  line  in  delivering  his 
shoe  shall  lose  the  value  of  his  pitch  and  no  score 
shall  be  credited  to  him. 

FOUL  SHOE — Rule  10. — A  shoe  that  does  not  re¬ 
main  within  six  (6)  inches  of  the  stake,  in  all  Nation¬ 
al  Tournaments  and  match  contests,  shall  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  score.  (This  does  not  apply  to  informal  pitch¬ 
ing  or  games  where  the  players  decide  otherwise.)  If 
a  shoe  strikes  the  frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box  or  other 
object  such  shoe  shall  be  considered  a  foul  shoe  and 
shall  not  score. 

POINTS — Rule  11. — The  most  points  a  contestant 
can  score  in  a  single  game  shall  be  fifty  (50)  points. 
A  pitcher  shall  be  credited  with  all  ringers  pitched.  If 
a  shoe  when  thrown  moves  another  shoe,  both  shoes 
are  counted  in  their  new  positions. 

TIES— Rule  12. — All  equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties. 
If  both  contestants  have  one  shoe  each  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stake,  or  against  the  stake  or  ringers 
they  shall  be  counted  tie  and  the  next  closest  shoe 
shall  score.  In  case  of  all  four  shoes  being,  tie  or 
equal  distance  from  the  stake,  or  four  ringers,  no 
score  shall  be  recorded  and  the  contestant  who  pitch¬ 
ed  last  shall  be  awarded  the  lead. 
MEASUREMENTS — Rule  13. — All  measurements 
shall  be  made  by  the  use  of  calipers  and  straight  edge. 
COACHING — Rule  14. — No  contestant  during  tbe 
progress  of  a  game,  contest  or  tournament,  shall 
coach,  molest  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  pitcher 
in  any  manner,  except  that  in  four-handed  games, 
partners  shall  have  the  right  to  coach  each  other. 
FIRST  PITCH — Rule  15. — At  the  beginning  of  a 
game  the  contestants  shall  agree  who  shall  have  the 
first  pitch  either  in  single,  three  or  four-handed 
games,  by  the  toss  of  a  coin,  the  winner  to  have  his 
choice  of  first  pitch  or  follow.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  game  the  loser  of  the  preceding  game 
shall  have  the  first  pitch. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  TOURNAMENTS— 
Rule  16. — In  all  championship  tournaments  the  Rota¬ 


tion  Group  method  shall  prevail.  In  each  group  each 
pitcher  will  pitch  each  other  one  game.  Same  pro¬ 
cedure  shall  pervail  in  tile  finals.  All  tie  games  shall 
be  pitched  off.  No  championship  shall  be  won  or 
lost,  only  in  a  legal  tournament. 

DISPUTES  AND  FINAL  JURISDICTION— Rule 

17. — In  case  of  any  dispute,  or  where  the  rules  do  not 
specifically  cover  a  disputed  point,  the  referee  or  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  shall  have  full  power  and  final  juris¬ 
diction. 

SCORING  RULES — Rule  18. — Any  shoe  that  does 
not  remain  within  six  (6)  inches  of  the  stake  shall 
not  be  scored  or  counted.  The  closest  shoe  to  the 
stake  (within  six  inches)  shall  score  one  (1)  point. 
If  both  shoes  are  closer  than  the  opponent’s  they 
shall  score  two  (2)  points. 

A  ringer  shall  score  three  (3)  points.  A  ringer  and  a 
closest  shoe  shall  score  four  (4)  points.  A  double 
ringer  shall  score  six  (6)  points  and  is  the  highest 
score  a  contestant  can  make. 

In  case  of  each  contestant  having  a  ringer,  the  next 
closest  shoe  shall  score  and  all  such  ringers  shall  be 
credited  as  ringers  pitched  but  not  counted  as  a  score. 
If  each  contestant  has  a  double  ringer,  both  double 
ringers  are  cancelled  and  no  points  scored.  If  a  con¬ 
testant  shall  have  two  ringers  and  his  opponent  one, 
the  pitcher  having  two  ringers  shall  score  three  (3) 
points. 

In  case  of  a  tie  of  all  four  shoes  such  as  four  ringers 
or  all  four  shoes  an  equal  distance  from  the  stake, 
no  score  shall  be  recorded  and  the  contestant  who 
pitched  last  will  be  awarded  the  lead. 

Where  ringers  are  pitched  and  cancelled,  they  shall 
be  credited  to  the  contestant  who  pitched  such  ring¬ 
ers  and  no  score  shall  be  credited  as  point  scored.  All 
equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties  and  no  points  scored. 
Any  shoe  leaning  against  the  stake  shall  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  shoe  lying  on  the  ground  and  against 
the  stake;  all  such  shoes  are  ties.  If  a  contestant  has 
a  shoe  leaning  against  the  stake  it  shall  count  only 
as  a  closest  shoe. 

Where  Three  are  in  a  Game 
THREE-HANDED  GAMES— Rule  19.— In  three- 

handed  games  where  two  contestants  each  have  a 
double  ringer  and  the  third  contestant  no  ringers, 
the  two  contestants  having  double  ringers  shall  score 
their  closest  shoe.  If  all  three  contestants  each  have 
a  ringer  they  shall  score  the  closest  shoe.  If  two  con¬ 
testants  each  have  a  ringer  and  the  third  contestant 
no  ringer,  the  two  contestants  having  ringers  shall 
score  their  closest  shoes. 

In  all  three-handed  games  the  contestants  having 
ringers  shall  at  all  times  score  their  closest  shoes 
over  their  opponents  who  have  no  ringers,  whether  it 
be  two  contestants  with  double  or  single  ringers  each. 
In  any  and  all  games  the  contestant  scoring  shall  have 
the  lead  or  pitch. 
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For  your  light  truck, 
use  Kelly  Cushioulires 


t^ELLY  Demountable  Cushion  tires  are  intended  to 
replace  pneumatic  tires  on  Ford  and  other  light 
trucks  in  service  where  the  wear  on  pneumatic  tires  is 
excessive. 

Kelly  Cushions  are  practically  as  easy-riding  as  pneumatics 
and  while  they  cost  a  little  more  they  are  far  cheaper  in  the  end 
because  they  will  stand  up  under  heavier  loads,  are  not  subject 
to  puncture  and  will  last  two  or  three  times  as  long.  Since  they 
are  built  on  the  rim,  you  mount  them  on  the  wheel  just  as  you 
would  a  pneumatic  rim.  All  the  tools  you  need  are  a  wrench 
and  a  jack. 

They  come  in  sizes  to  replace  30x3*4,  30x5  and  33x5  pneu¬ 
matics. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 


250  West  57th  St.  New  York 


KELLY 


DEMOUNTABLE  TTIOFC 

cushion  1111113 


MOWER 


Post  Your  Farm 

—  and  — 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist » 
461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Interna]  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  ‘bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  sating  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3  y2,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Bakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utlea,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


Y/ATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  fi  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Binder  Twine 

In  Five  and  Eight  Pound  Balls 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular 
and  sample.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  20,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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Spray  May  Poison  Bees 

Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Cabbage  Maggots 


"Is  there  any  real  proof  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  bees  are  killed  by 
spraying  or  dusting  fruit  trees?  If  so  is 
there  any  way  to  prevent  this  loss?’’  N. 
W.  New  York. 

HERE  is  apparently  little  danger 
from  spraying  fruit  with  arsenicals 
if  they  are  properly  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  blossoming  period.  If  other 
plants  to  which  bees  go  are  in  bloom 
there  is  a  chance  that  spray  may  get 
on  these  blossoms.  Dusts  containing 
arsenic  are  more  deadly  because  they 
drift  for  a  considerable  distance  to  other 
flowers  and  sometimes  practically  de¬ 
stroy  colonies  of  bees.  This  affects  fruit 
growers  as  well  as  bee  men  because 
bees  and  other  insects  which  may  be 
killed  are  important  in  cross  fertilizing 
fruit.  „ 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  studied  this  problem  and  con¬ 
clude  that  spraying  with  arsenicals  is  not 
injurious  to  bees  IF  applied  under  ideal 
conditions,  but  that  ideal  conditions  seldom 
occur.  If  trees  are  sprayed  when  in  blos¬ 
som,  bees  will  be  killed. 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  experiments  in  Department 
Bulletin  1364-D.  This  bulletin  is  free  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Write  to  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  a  copy. 


Cabbage  Maggots  Controlled  By 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

"What  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  to 
control  cabbage  maggots  in  early  cab¬ 
bages?” — W.  R.,  New  York. 

ROBABLY  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  control  in  the  field  is  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
around  each  plant  after  it  is  set.  Tar 
paper  pads  put  around  each  stem  are  also 
effective.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is  made 
by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  in  10  to  15  gallons  of  water.  The 
solution  is  put  around  the  base  of  the 
plant  within  3  or  4  days  of  setting  them 
out,  using  a  cupful  of  solution  to  two  or 
three  plants.  A  second  and  perhaps  a 
third  application  at  intervals  of  a  week 
will  make  control  more  thorough. 


Ohio  Experiments  With  Lime 
Sulfur 

HE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been 
trying  out  the  using  of  less  concen¬ 
trated  sprays  on  apple  trees  during  the 
summer  months.  The  results  of  the  trials 
indicate  that  lime  sulfur  at  one  half  the 
usual  strength  will  control  scab  after  the 
blossoming  period  if  the  application  is 
made  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  advantages  are  that  the  cost  of  spray 
material  is  less  and  damage  to.  apples  and 
foliage  is  less  likely  to  occur.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ballou  in  charge  of  the  work,  says  that  the 
apples  have  a  smoother,  glossier  finish 
when  sprayed  in  this  way. 


Controlling  the  Grape  Leaf- 
hopper 

NE  means  of  lessening  the  ravages  of 
the  grape  leafhopper,  according  to  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  is  to  clean  up 
the  hibernating  places  and  spraying  for  the 
young  hoppers  with  nicotine  sulphate  in 
water  or  in  bordcaux  mixture.  The  nico¬ 
tine  is  added  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  200 
gallons  (1  to  1,600)  of  the  spray  mixture 
and  must  be  applied  from  below  the  vine, 
as  the  insects  congregate  on  the  young 
shoots  at  the  base  of  the  vines.  Only  the 
young  insects  are  reached  by  the  spray,  it 
is  said,  because  the  adult  hoppers  are  too 
active.  Chemical  analyses  of  grapes  from 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  vines  showed  a  gain 
of  8  to  68  per  cent,  in  the  sugar  content 
of  the  grapes  from  the  sprayed  vines  over 
those  from  the  unsprayed  vines.  Samples 
of  unsprayed  grapes  were  analyzed  which 
had  as  much  as  20.8  per  cent,  more  acid 
than  the  sprayed  grapes. 

Most  of  the  leafhopper  damage  is  done 
by  over-wintering  adult  Insects  which  feed 


in  the  spring,  largely  on  raspberry  and 
strawberry  leaves,  although  they  are  also 
found  on  blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry, 
catnip,  burdock,  beech  and  sugar  maple. 
Neglected  fence  rows,  brush,  weeds,  tall 
grass,  etc.,  furnish  ideal  winter  protection 
for  the  pests.  The  adults  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  grape  vines  and  the  young  hoppers 
hatch  out  in  large  numbers,  usually  about 
the  middle  of  June. — A.  H.  P. 


Nitrogen  Carriers  For  Top 
Dressing 

"Would  you  advise  the  use  of  sodium 
nitrate  on  young  orchards,  grape  vines, 
celery  and  so  forth,  or  will  ammonium 
sulphate  give  better  results.  Give  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  each  as  a  producer  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Would  a  small  amount  be  of  benefit 
to  potatoes?  Is  sodium  nitrate  and  nitrate 
of  soda  one  and  the  same  thing? 

CODIUM  nitrate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
^  common  names  for  the  s.me  material. 
Ammonium  sulphate  has  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  nitrogen,  carrying 
about  25  ammoni  while  nitrate  of  soda 
has  about  18.  From  these  figures,  you  will 
see  that  you  could  afford  to  pay  more  per 
pound  of  ammonium  sulphate.  So  far 
as  results  are  concerned,  we  believe  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  re¬ 
sults  from  the  use  of  these  two  fertilizer 
carriers.  The  use  of  them  on  potatoes 
would  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  type  of  soil  on  which  they  were  grown, 
as  on  usual  ground  a  nitrogen  carrier 
alone,  is  ffot  recommended  for  potatoes. 
Nitrogen  tends  to  produce  a  heavy  growth 
of  foliage  which  is  beneficial  to  fruits, 
but  it  may  have  some  undesirable  effects 
on  field  crops  unless  it  is  balanced  with  a 
supply  of  phosphorus  and  potash.  It  is 
more  common  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer 
on  potatoes,  containing  perhaps  4 %  of  nit¬ 
rogen  in  an  available  form  so  that  it  will 
give  the  plants  an  early  start,  perhaps  8 
or  10%  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about  5% 
of  potash.  The  supply  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  is  very  important  in  growing 
potatoes  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  off 
set  the  lack  of  this  by  adding  a  fertilizer. 
Where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  vegetable 
material  the  addition  of  fertilizers  will 
benefit  the  crop.” 


Spring  Pruning  Berry  Bushes 

INCHING  back  the  canes  of  black 
raspberries,  purple  canes  and  black¬ 
berries  keeps  the  bushes  compact  and 
easier  to  pick  and  cultivate. 

This  pruning  should  be  done  when  thd 
new  shoots  have  reached  a  height  of  about 
eighteen  inches  which  is  usually  about  thd 
first  of  June.  It  results  in  forcing  out 
buds  along  the  main  stem  but  if  pruning 
is  delayed  much  beyond  the  time  the  shoots 
are  the  right  height,  the  new  shoots  will 
not  make  a  satisfactory  growth.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  go  through  the  patch  sev¬ 
eral  times  for  the  best  results. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  af 
Ithaca  advises  against  the  summer  prun¬ 
ing  of  red  raspberries  in  this  way  because 
it  seems  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
suckers  and  the  lateral  canes  sent  out  are 
weak  and  spindling  and  less  desirable  for 
fruit  than  single  well  matured  canes. 


Cucumber  Beetles 

How  can  we  control  the  cucumber  beetle# 
that  ruined  our  cucumbers  and  melons  last 
year? — D.  T.,  New  York. 

UCUMBER  beetles  do  the  most 
damage  when  the  plants  have  only 
two  or  four  leaves.  If  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  up  to  that  time  they  will  not  kill 
the  vines  though  they  may  do  some 
damage.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  cov¬ 
er  the  hills  with  a  screened  box  until 
the  vines  get  a  start. 

The  striped  beetles  are  not  easy  to 
poison  but  they  do  not  care  for  bordeaux 
mixture  and  spraying  the  vines  with' 
bordeaux  and  lead  arsenate  will  control 
them  fairly  well. 


(T)  SIT 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Who  Invented  Radio  ? --Figuring  Battery  Capacity 


Can  you  inform  me  as  to  who  Invented 
the  radio  and  in  what  year? — C.  C.,  New 
York. 

ADIO  communication  effects  were  first 
discovered  by  Heinrich  Hertz  in  the 
year  1887  which  he  was  working  with 
Layden  jars  in  which  “static  electricity” 
was  stored.  He  found  no  practical  use 
for  his  discovery  inasmuch  as  the  effects 
were  limited  to  very  short  distances. 

In  1889  and  1890  Branley  and  Lodge 
prepared  a  more  s  isitive  detector  for 
these  “hertzian”  waves.  This  was  called 
a  coherer.  A  few  years  later  the  Italian 
physicist,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  succeeded, 
after  diligent  experimentation,  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  coherer  till  communication  was 
established  over  several  hundred  miles. 

This  work,  however,  was  accomplished 
in  code — “dots”  and  “dashes.”  Leo  De- 
Forest  in  comparatively  recent  times  in¬ 
vented  the  audion  tube  with  its  grid,  plate 
and  filament,  whereby  reception  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  could  be  accomplished.  This 
was  soon  put  to  use  in  “modulating”  radio 
waves  to  carry  voice  and  music  impulses 
with  them. 

Hence  you  cannot  assign  any  particular 
name  to  “inventing”  radio,  but  modern 
radio  broadcasting  originated,  in  principle, 
with  Hertz  in  1887.— B.  Foote. 


How  to  Figure  Electric  Power 

How  many  hours  can  I  play  my  6-tube 
loud  speaker  radio,  on  a  100  “amp”  stor¬ 
age  battery.  Can  you  explain  how  to 
figure  volts,  watts,  ampere  and  candle 
power] — J.  S.,  New  York. 

LTHOUGH  you  did  not  mention  the 
kind  of  tubes  you  use  in  your  radio 
set,  we  presume  they  are  of  the  UV  201-A 
type,  each  taking  ampere  of  current. 
This  totals  up  amperes  and  on  a  100 
ampere-hour  battery  should  last  about  65 
hours — probably  somewhat  less  as  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  never  delivers  quite  as  much 
energy  as  is  put  into  it  during  the  charge. 

The  number  of  ampere-hours  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  current  drawn  by  the 
time  it  flows.  For  instance,  your  ioo-hour 
battery  can  deliver  1  ampere  for  100  hours, 
or  2  amperes  for  50  hours  or  10  amperes 
for  10  hours,  etc. 

Multiply  the  current  in  amperes  by  the 
voltage  to  find  the  power  in  watts.  For 
example  a  100  volt  lamp  drawing 
ampere  is  a  50  watt  lamp.  A  32  volt  lamp 
drawing  x  ampere  is  a  32  watt  lamp.  , 

Candle-power  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  lamp  and  has  no  direct  relationship 
with  the  current  drawn.  A  40-watt  Tung¬ 
sten  lamp  gives  about  35  cp.  A  10  watt 
lamp  is  about  7  cp. ;  25  watt  lamp  about 
23  cp. ;  60  watt  lamp  about  60  cp. ;  100 
watt  lamp  about  150  cp. — B.  Foote. 


Cleaning-  Water  Glass  from 
Crocks 

“Can  you  suggest  any  way  to  git  rid  of 
the  crust  that  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the 
crock  in  which  we  have  stored  eggs  In 
water  glass.  We  have  let  water  and  wash¬ 
ing  soda  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  work.” — 
W.  N.,  New  York. 

OT  water  will  dissolve  this  crust  -f 
used  for  a  long  enough  time.  How¬ 
ever,  a  quicker  way  is  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid.  B^  sure 
to  wash  the  crock  carefully  after  the  acid 
is  used. 


Questions  About  Radio 

I  bought  a  5  tube  set  for  my  parents. 
They  care  only  for  nearby  stations,  but  I 
cannot  seem  to  eliminate  the  howling 
below  350  meters.  Can  you  suggest  any 
simple  way  to  do  this  economically?— 
G.  H.  P.,  New  York. 

OU  probably  do  not  have  many  sta¬ 
tions  within  easy  range,  but  you  can 
Stop  the  squealing  without  affecting  the 
general  operation  of  the  set  above  350 
meters  by  installing  a  potentiometer.  A 
radio  man  can  do  this  if  you  are  not 
familiar  enough  with  radio.  The  “grid  re¬ 
turn”  leads  of  both  of  the  radio  frequency 
amplifier  tubes  should  be  brought  to  the 
movable  arm  of  this  instrument  and  a  I 
mfd.  fixed  condenser  connected  from  this 
arm  to  the  negative  “A”  battery  point. 


For  waves  lower  than  350  the  potentio¬ 
meter  can  be  adjusted  to  prevent  oscilla¬ 
tion.  Reception  below  this  wave  can  then 
be  carried  on  with  considerable  success. 


Proper  Lighting  For  A  Cow 
Stable 

"We  are  going  to  build  a  dairy  barn 
24  x  104  feet  with  two  rows  of  stanchions 
running  lengthwise.  A  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  which  way  to  place  the  barn 
has  come  up.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  let  us  know  whether  the  length 
way  of  the  barn  should  be  east  and  west 
or  north  and  south.” — H.  F.  S.,  New  York. 

E  would  suggest  that  you,  by  all 
means,  place  the  barn  with  the  long 
way  north  and  south.  This  arrangement 
gives  the  best  lighting  in  the  stable.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  some  artificial  barrier,  direct 
sunlight  will  enter  all  windows  except 
those  on  the  north  end  during  some  part 
of  every  sunny  day.  We  would  suggest 
placing  the  silos  at  the  north  end  of  the 
barn  so  that  they  will  not  shade  the  stable. 
— F.  G.  B. 

Two  Common  Mower  Troubles 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

better  than  a  badly  bent  guard.  If  when 
installing  a  new  guard  the  ledger  plate  is 
too  high  put  some  thin  shims  between  the 
guard  and  the  bar  when  bolting  it  on. 

Are  the  Clips  Badly  Worn? 

Examine  the  clips  (fig.  3)  and  see  if 
they  allow  the  sickle  to  rise  from  the 
ledger  plates.  If  the  clips  are  worn,  they 
may  either  be  replaced  with  new  ones  or 
the  old  ones  bent  down.  In  time  the ' 
sickle  sections  become  worn  and  when  new 
clips  are  installed  they  must  be  bent  down 
to  fit  the  newest  sickle  bar.  This  precau¬ 
tion  applies  to  bending  down  either  new 
or  old  clips.  When  bending  down  the 
clips,  be  careful  not  to  cause  binding.  Tap 
each  clip  down  lightly  with  a  hammer, 
place  one  hand  on  the  sickle  head  and, 
after  each  blow  of  the  hammer,  move  the 
sickle  to  see  that  there  is  no  binding. 
Should  any  clip  be  bent  down  so  much  as 
to  cause  binding,  it  can  be  raised  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  cold  chisel  between  it  and  the  sickle 
section. 

Are  Any  Sickle  Sections  or  Guards 
Loose? 

This  may  be  quickly  determined  and 
easily  remedied.  Whenever  a  sickle  sec¬ 
tion  or  a  guard  is  loose,  you  may  expect 
to  find  that  the  machine  will  leave  a  long, 
ragged  stubble  where  this  part  of  the  bar 
has  passed. 

Is  the  Sickle  Centering? 

Place  the  sickle  at  the  end  of  its  out 
or  in  stroke.  In  either  position,  the  points 
of  the  sickle  section  should  be  at  the  center 
of  the  guards  (fig.  3).  If  the  sickle  sec¬ 
tions,  at  the  end  of  the  in  stroke,  do  not 
come  to  the  center  of  the  guard,  (see  fig. 
4)  the  sickle  is  not  centering.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  grass  at  A,  fig.  4,  will  re¬ 
main  uncut  until  the  sickle  has  gone  out 
and  begun  it’s  next  in  stroke.  Uneven 
stubble  will  result. 

One  cause  of  this  condition  is  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  a  pew  pitman  stick  only  and  rivet¬ 
ing  on  the  pitman  socket  and  pitman  head. 
If,  when  doing  this,  the  correct  measure¬ 
ments  are  missed,  even  slightly,  the  new 
pitman  will  be  a  little  too  long  or  a  little 
too  short.  Unfortunately,  a  little  is  enough 
to  throw  the  sickle  off  center.  It  would 
be  better  to  buy  a  whole  pitman  new. 
Where  the  pitman  is  adjustable  for  length, 
the  sickle  may  be  made  to  center  by 
lengthening  the  pitman. 

Another  cause  is  through  changing  the 
length  of  the  drag  bar,  fig.  1,  and  the 
remedy  is  to  loosen  the  locknut  and 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  drag  bar  until 
the  sickle  centers. 

Very  little  time  is  required  to  check 
over  the  cutter  bar  as  described.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  since  expertness  is 
not  required,  greatly  improved  action  of 
the  mower  may  be  obtained  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  but  little  time  and  effort. 


DON’T  think  for  one  moment  that 
Goodrich  Quality  is  beyond  your 
pocketbook — for  it  isn’t*  And  before 
your  tire  money  goes  by  mail  or  into 
a  cash  drawer,  see  HOW  MUCH 
the  Goodrich  Dealer  offers  you  for 
the  same  price* 

Pound  for  pound,  and  dollar  for 
dollar,  there  isn’t  a  finer  tire  in  all 
this  land  than  a  Goodrich* 

There  is  a  Goodrich  tire  for  every 
purse  and  condition  of  service — and 
a  cord  at  that! 

No  just- to-meet- competition  tire 
either,  but  a  high-grade,  robust  tire 
built  to  outrun,  outwear  and  outclass 
any  tire  within  its  specific  price  field! 
Get  that.  For  it  means  a  better  tire 
value,  more  actual  service  for  your 
money  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  every  instance. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


’Best  in  the  Long  Run 
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5.39%  Butterfat! 

It  Means  Profit! 

Last  year  all  registered  Jerseys  tested  averag¬ 
ed  5.39%  butterfat.  Think  what  this  really 
means  in  profit  terms.  Jerseys  require  less  feed 
and  produce  the  richest  milk. 

For  information  on  Jersey  cattle  or  Jersey  milk 
write 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Dept.  E. 

324  West  23d  St.  New  York 


BREED 
BIG 
RICH 


Milking  Jerseys 

TWO  YEARLING  BULLS 

Kv  the  Silver  Medal  Sire,  Sprite’s  Baron, 
^  whose  young  daughters  average  over 
10,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly 
600  lbs.  butter  fat. 

ALSO  YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Paine  strain.  High  production  with  cor- 
p  rect  conformation 

Prices  Reasonable— Accredited  Herd 

GEO.  W.  SISSON,  JR. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.  _ 


Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  cows  and 
heifers,  that  show  quality  and  milky  type,  60 
day  retest  ^  weLCH 

West  Edmeston _  New  Yor 

FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows,—  „inmriT.T[, 

1  GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

_ Phone  3787 _ 

USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  have  tor  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams— Ayrshire— Guernsey— Holstein- 
Jersey— Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

it  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Cornel!  University, _ lttlaca’  Y°rk 

p  I  Tuberculin  tested  cows  and 

ror  sale - heifers.  Fesh  cows  and  spring¬ 

ers.  Mostly  Holsteins.  Some  Guernseys,  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Ayrshires.  A  large  number  to 
select  from. 

Write  us  your  wants  or  better  yet, 

COME  AND  SEE  US. 

LEE  &  BARBER 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Telephones  43  and  32F12 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  to  our  method.  The  auction¬ 
eer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no  one  will  buy 
at  that  figure,  he  starts  his  bidding  down¬ 
ward  until  he  eventually  finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of 
FISHKILL 

INKA  DICHTER  DE  KOL 
the  son  of  a 
WORLD’S  CHAMPION 
During  the  month  of  May  the  selling 
price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein  bull  was 
$400,  cash  f.o.b. 

On  June  1st  becomes 

If  he  Is  unsold  on  July  1  the  price  be¬ 
comes  $300,  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 

reduced  monthly  until  sold. 

*  *  * 

Fishkill  Inka  Dichter  De  Kol  is  a  son  of 
Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  De  Kol,  the,sev- 
enteenth  30-lb.  daughter  of  the  great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  that  famous  milk  sire  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  Dichter  holds  the  world’s 
record  in  Class  C  for  milk  production. 

The  sire  of  this  young  bull  is  a  son  of 
Jennie  Linn  Colantha,  another  30-lb. 
daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka. 
Thereby  making  Fishkill  Inka  Dichter  De 
Kol  a  double  descendant  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka  through  30-lb.  dams  on 
each  side  of  the  pedigree.  A  bull  with  such 
a  backing  is  worthy  of  heading  any  man's 
herd.  An  examination  of  a  pedigree  will 
immediately  convince  you  of  that  fact. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


$350 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-!b.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 


Accredited  Herd 


Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t. 


O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  ORMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  ORMSBY  K0RNDYKE  LAD  P0SCH  308940  and 
ORMSBY  KORNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  sell  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  ...  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


FORGE  HILL 
FARM 

Bull  calf  born  February  20,  1926.  Sire  a  prize 

winning  son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  one  of  Florham 
Laddies  first  A.  K.  daughters.  Dam  of  this  calf  is 
Hazel  Orsbee  100859  A.  it.  with  record  of  12,704  lbs. 
milk  and  603  lbs.  butterfat.  Price  of  calf  $100.  Write 
for  extended  pedigree.  Other  bull  calves  as  low  as  $50 
Herd  Accredited 

CHAS  A.  SLATER,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 
The  Bar  None  Ranch  herd  of  this  ideal  milk  and  beef 
orced  is  founded  on  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Our 
stock  is  bred  for  type  and  production  combined,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  pail. 

The  breed  that  brings  two  checks  instead  of  one — the 
milk  cheek  and  the  beef  cheek. 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  HERD 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 
Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


5  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  out  of  a  clean  herd  are  offered 
for  sale.  Four  of  them  fresh  and  milking  on  test  over 
75  lbs.  each  daily.  One  nuTaing  40  bs.  and  bred.  All 
are  extraordinary  good  individuals,  good  enough  to  exhibit. 
Priced  separately  if  desired 
RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 
Portlandviile  ....  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLWOOD  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  a 
number  are  from  A.  K.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 

Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  ....  New  York 


WHO  HAS  A  $100  BILL  OR  A 
LIBERTY  BOND 

For  a  6-months  old  Guernsey  Bull 

Worth  double  the  money?  If  so,  ask  about 
Woodlands  Rin-Tin-Tin  or  Woodlands 
Rollo. 

WOODLANDS  FARM 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Jones,  Manager 

FEEDING  PIGS 

PIPS  FOR  Q  A  f  17  Size,  quality,  breeding  and 
riviO  rv/IV  D/YLiEi  good  feeding  pigs,  big  type 
stock.  Pigs  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  Pigs  9 
weeks  old  $6.75  each.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  a  week  or  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  get 
your  money  back,  or  you  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  them  from  your  depot  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Purebred  pigs,  Chester  or  Duroc  Sows, 
unrelated  Boars,- or  Barrow  pigs,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.00. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

°-  '■  c-  and  CHESTER  WHITE 

IVSglalCrcLl  PIGS,  Either  sex,  bred  from  best 
strains  obtainable  and  prices  right.  The  best 
breeds  for  the  farmer,  gentle  and  prolific. 

EUGENE  P.  ROGERS,  WAYV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 
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Milk  Marketing  Plans 

League  Plan- Sheffield  Producers’  Statement 


IN  the  issue  of  May  22  we  printed  the 
■•■Dairy  Marketing  Plan  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven  by 
Mr.  Garlock  of  the  Eastern  States  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Last  week  we  gave  you  the  plan 
submitted  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  Non-Pool 
Cooperative. 

The  plan  presented  to  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Dairymens  League  is 
too  long  for  us  to  print  in  full,  but  we 
are  giving  you  the  summary  which  gives 
the  essential  points  of  the  plan,  exactly 
as  it  was  given  to  the  committee. 

We  are  also  printing  the  Statement 
submitted  by  the  Sheffield’s  Farms  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  presented  by  Mr.  Halliday. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Plan 

The  summary  of  the  League  plan  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Association  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  non-stock,  non-profit,  asso¬ 
ciation  under  one  of  the  cooperative  status 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  By-Laws  should  be  drafted  contain¬ 
ing  such  of  the  usual  provisions  of  com¬ 
mercial  corporations  that  are  consistent 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  Association, 
and  should  expressly  include  provisions: 

(a)  Fixing  the  number  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  directors. 

(b)  Provide  methods  by  which  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Association  shall  at  all  times 
be  in  the  milk  producers  whose  milk  is 
being  sold  by  the  Association. 

(c)  Provide  methods  for  dividing  the 
territory  into  as  many  districts  as  there 
are  directors.  Each  district  to  have  the 
right  to  suggest  by  nomination,  or  other¬ 
wise,  one  person  they  would  like  to  have 
elected  as  a  director. 

(d)  Provisions  by  which  members 
throughout  the  territory  my  conveniently 
vote  for  or  against  the  person  thus 
nominated.  This  by  the  creation  of  local 
units  where  members  may  cast  their  bal¬ 
lot,  or  some  other  equally  convenient 
method. 

(e)  Provide  that  the  voting  strength 
of  each  member  shall  be  equal;  that  is, 
one  man,  one  vote. 

(f)  Provisions  defining  eligibility  to 
membership  with  membership  open  to  both 
individual  producers,  and  to  bonafide  one 
hundred  per  cent,  producers  associations. 

(g)  Such  other  provisions  as  the  Utica 
Meeting  may  direct,  or  that  those  who 
write  the  by-laws  may  consider  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  general  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  organization. 

Membership  Contracts 

Membership  contracts  should  be  written 
that,  among  other  things,  will  provide : 

(a)  That  the  contract  shall  be  self-con¬ 
tinuing,  but  with  the  right  on  the  part  of 
both  the  association  and  each  individual 
member  to  terminate  the  contract  once  a 
year,  and  to  prescribe  the  time  during  each 
year  when  contracts  may  be  thus  termi¬ 
nated. 

(b)  Provisions  authorizing  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  establish  grade,  location  and  other 
equitable  differentials  to  be  applied  by  the 
Association  in  making  payments  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  milk. 

(c)  Providing  for  uniform  or  equalized 
distribution  to  members  of  the  proceeds 
of  all  sales,  subject  to  the  above  named 
differentials. 

(d)  Provisions  for  the  financing  of  the 
Association  by  loans  from  the  members 
to  be  deducted  from  the  milk  checks,  thus 
permitting  the  Association  to  .  expand  or 
contract  its  capital  fund  as  changing  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  require  and  permit. 

(e)  Provisions  by  which,  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  member  receives 
from  the  Association  at  interest  bearing 
not  or  certificate  of  indebtedness,  payable 
at  a  fixed  time  but  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
with  interest  payable  annually.  The  rate 
of  interest  to  be  not  less  than  four  per 
cent.,  nor  more  than  six  per  cent. 

(f)  Provisions  requiring  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  to  members. 

(g)  Provisions  that  will  insure  uni¬ 
formity  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
for  all  deductions  both  for  expenses  and 
for  capital  fund  purposes. 


(h)  Provisions  providing  that  the  action 
of  the  directors  of  the  Association  in 
establishing  differentials,  and  making  de¬ 
ductions  for  expenses  and  for  capital  fund 
purposes,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(i)  Provisions  providing  that  in  making 
such  uniform  distribution,  or  payment  to 
members,  the  directors  shall  disregard  the 
price  at  wich  the  milk  of  each  particular 
member  is  sold. 

(j)  Provisions  that  will  permit  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  enter  into  contracts  with  local, 
regional  or  sectional  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  associations  that  become  members  of 
the  “United  Dairymen’s  Association,’’  for 
the  sale  of  milk  produced  by  the  members 
of  such  local,  sectional  or  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  in  a  way  that  will  result  in  the 
individual  producer  contracting  directly 
with  the  Association,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  producers  belonging  to  such  local, 
sectional  or  regional  associations  to  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  and  bear  the  same  bur¬ 
dens. 

(k)  Provisions  that  will  clearly  author¬ 
ize  the  Association  to  collect  the  proceeds 
of  all  sales. 

(l)  Provisions  by  which  each  member 
agrees  that  their  milk  shall  be  delivered 
to  such  milk  plants  as  the  Association  may 
from  time  to  time  direct,  and  to  be  of  such 
test  and  quality,  and  produced  and  handled 
under  such  sanitary  and  hygenic  regula¬ 
tions  as  may  be  required  by  city  Boards  of 
Health,  the  laws  of  the  State  where  milk 
is  produced  and  to  be  finally  marketed,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

And,  lastly,  such  other  minor  provisions 
as  those  who  write  the  membership  con¬ 
tract  may  deem  material  and  proper,  as 
well  as  all  provisions  necessary  to  make  the 
above  expressly  stated  provisions  effective, 

NOTE:  All  of  this  will  permit  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  sell  milk  under  the  classified 
price  selling  plan  as  long  as  conditions  re¬ 
quire,  and  will  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
Association  to  sell  milk  from  its  own 
Plants  at  a  flat  price,  thus  giving  the  As¬ 
sociation  ample  scope  to  meet  frequently 
changing  business  conditions. 

,  *  *  * 

If  this,  or  any  other  plan,  is  approved 
by  the  Utica  Meeting  when  reconvened, 
we  recommend  that  such  meeting  then 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  avail¬ 
able  to  write  the  definitive  documents,  and 
when  so  written,  that  all  of  them  be 
printed,  distributed  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  for  study  and  for  suggestion  of 
changes,  thus  in  due  time  completing  £ 
plan  that  will  receive  general  approval. 

Sheffield  Producers  Statement 

A  T  the  dairymen’s  mass  meeting  held  iff 
**■  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1926,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed: 

“RESOLVED,  That  this  meeting 

appoint  a  committee  of  eleven  (11) 

( Continued  on  opposite  page) 

FEEDING  PIGS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CCEDINr  PlfQ  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
rCiLUilTu  I  lUO  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old; 
$7.00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 
return  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  ana 
Chester  .cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  each.  8  to 

9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50 
pure  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old,’ 

'  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  „ 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  1  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  t» 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at" 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory,' 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned^ 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0085 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and. 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old,' 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 

10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  you^ 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 
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Milk  Dealer  Indicted 

Graft  in  Poultry  Licensing  Uncovered 


*  I  'HREE  indictments  against  men  m- 
volved  in  the  milk  scandal  in  New 
York  City  were  recently  returned  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  These  indictments  are  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned  against 
Thomas  Clougher,  former  secretary  to  Dr. 
Monaghan  and  Harry  Danziger.  One  in¬ 
dictment  was  returned  against  Samuel 
Doner  a  wholesale  milk  and  cream  dealer 
and  two  against  men  not  yet  named  but 
said  to  have  been  employees  of  the  Health 
Department. 

There  is  still  talk  about  “the  man 
higher  up”  and  authorities  are  expected 
to  begin  collecting  evidence  against  him. 
He  is  called  “The  attorney  general  of  the 
graft  ring.” 

The  suspension  of  a  chemist  formerly 
engaged  in  the  Department  of  Health  in 
analysing  milk  and  cream  samples  was  re¬ 
cently  announced,  as  well  as  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  supervisor  of  milk  supply.  It  is 
said  that  Doner  sold  bootleg  cream  on  a 
large  scale.  When  his  customers  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  in  trouble  with 
Health  Department  inspectors,  Doner  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  send  samples  to  private 
chemists.  If  the  report  was  below  stand¬ 
ard,  Doner  collected  $25.00  from  the 
dealer  to  “fix  things”  with  the  Health  De¬ 
partment.  It  is  understood  that  in  ex¬ 
amining  records,  the  Grand  Jury  has  re¬ 
peatedly  found  that  where  the  record  of 
a  private  chemist  shows  cream  tested  that 
was  below  standard,  the  corresponding 
test  of  the  Department  of  Health  reported 
the  sample  to  be  above  standard. 

.According  to  records  of.  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  a  man  in  the  Bureau  of  Food 


and  drugs  complained  to  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  Monaghan  two  years  ago  that 
Doner  had  repeatedly  violated  the  law  in 
the  sale  of  bootleg  and  below  standard 
cream,  but  that  after  an  interview  with 
Doner  and  his  lawyer,  the  former  Com¬ 
missioner  decided  to  give  him  another 
chance. 

There  is  still  much  discussion  about  the 
“Milk  Trust.”  Last  week  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Queens  County  subpoened  several  men 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  largest  milk 
distributors  in  the  city,  in  order  to  get 
testimony  from  them.  The  Queens  County 
Grand  Jury  is  expected  to  hand  down  a 
presentment  aimed  at  an  alleged  monopoly 
of  the  milk  supply.  It  has  been  reported 
that  this  would  suggest  legislation  to^  cor¬ 
rect  the  so-called  monopoly  and  would 
suggest  ways  of  stopping  graft. 

District  Attorney  Newcombe  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  if  he  could  do 
away  with  the  control  exercised  by  a  few 
large  milk  distributors  he  could  wipe  out 
grafting.  He  admitted  that  he  was  power¬ 
less  to  proceed  against  the  alleged 
monopoly  by  indictments,  but  predicted 
that  when  the  facts  are  disclosed  there  will 
be  some  action  from  Albany. 

Statements  are  made  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  plans  an  inquiry  into  for¬ 
mer  methods  of  granting  poultry  slaugh¬ 
ter  house  licenses.  It  is  reported  that 
grafters,  centering  around  an  Attorney 
who  was  a  friend  of  former  Mayor  Hy- 
lan,  had  such  a  hold  upon  the  licensing 
of  poultry  slaughter  houses  that  they  were 
able  to  demand  $50.00  from  all  applicants 
before  they  could  get  a  license. 


Cook’s  Cow  Talks 

( Continued  front  page  3) 


and  she  must  be  studied  not  only  to  keep 
her  right,  but  to  develop  her  capacity. 

A  dairyman  who  cannot  see  these 
things  in  the  light  and  have  a  desire  to  live 
with  them  might  as  well  quit.  Whether 
his  competition  is  from  Wisconsin,  New 
York  or  from  a  neighbor  across  the  way 
he  will  have  to  gc  and  probably  charge 
his  failure  to  the  merger. 

If  a  cow  over-eats  she  is  likely  to  have 
indigestion  and  then  what — purging,  con¬ 
stipation,  udder  troubles,  catching  cold, 
uterine  diseases  and  more.  If  the  feeder 
observes  this  craving,  knowing  that  some¬ 
thing  is  abnormal  he  will  let  up  on  the 
feed,  in  a  day  or  so  his  trouble  passes. 
If  a  cow  does  not  eat  we  see  it  at  once 
and  give  a  mild  cathartic,  or  let  her  alone 
and  she  comes  on.  Lack  of  watchfulness 
causes  trouble  with  many  barn  babies.  We 
feed  them  irregularly,  let  them  get  wet 
and  a  lot  of  things  that  the  unobserving 
dairyman  does  not  see.  The  wife  and 
a  mother  would  quickly  see  them. 

Care  of  live  stock  is  not  the  only  care. 
The  farm  must  be  watched.  What  about 
seed,  handling  of  manure,  use  of  fertilizers, 
have  we  been  careful  in  soil  preparation, 
care  of  crops,  harvesting,  are  we  careful 
lest  the  cattle  break  into  our  meadows 
when  the  aftermath  is  blooming.  We 
wouldn’t  let  them  into  the  potato  patch 
or  onion  field  where  they  would  do  less 
damage.  Are  we  careful  lest  our  cows 
get  hungry  in  the  summer  time,  are  we 
careful  to  see  to  the  water  supply  before 
winter  comes  on?  Have  we  examined  our 
horses,  do  their  teeth  need  floating,  does 
their  digestion  appear  good?  How  about 
the  calves,  which  way  does  the  hair  point, 
are  they  lousy?  Of  course  they  are,  some 
of  them  anyway.  Take  off  the  hair  and 
then  wash  them  with  a  disinfectant,  feed 
bran,  oat  meal,  oats  and  corn  and  see  them 
grow. 

Everybody  knows  what  to  do  but  we 
don’t  do  it,  thats  care — 75%  of  our  whole 
business. 

I  know  farmers  who  feel  that  all  this 
care  business  is  trouble  and  what’s  the  use. 
A  lot  of  us  ought  not  to  have  been  born. 
What  a  lot  of  trouble  it  would  have  saved 
Us  and  the  world. 

The  way  to  handle  troubles  is  to  make 
problems  of  them  and  then  teach  ourselves 


to  solve  problems,  and  that’s  fun,  and 
then  care  becomes  easy. — H.  E.  Cook. 


Milk  Marketing-  Plans 
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delegates,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 

develop  a  plan  for  effecting  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  existing  organizations.” 

The  Group  Members  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  Producers  will  agree  to 
recommend  to  the  dairymen  they  represent 
that  they 

(a)  enter  a  conference  of  the  existing 
groups  of  milk  producers  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  resolution 

(b)  do  all  in  their  power  to  sell  their 
milk  in  the  respective  classes  at  prices 
at  least  as  high  as  dealers  pay  other 
groups  for  the  same  classes  of  milk 

(c)  cooperate  in  any  way  that  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  increasing  the  milk 
checks  of  all  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  will  NOT 
recommend  to  the  dairymen  they  represent 

(a)  the  signing  of  contracts  by  each 
producer. 

(b)  The  relinquishing  of  the  sale  of 
their  milk 

(c)  the  pooling  of  the  proceeds  with 
other  groups  selling  to  other  dealers 

(d)  the  giving  up  of  any  of  the  vital 
principles  on  which  their  success  has  been 
achieved. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  by  observing 
faithfully  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their 
Constitution,  by  practicing  the  most  rigid 
economy  and  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  are  able  to 
give  their  members  the  highest  returns 
received  by  any  group  selling  milk  in  the 
New  York  market. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  they  will 
willingly  surrender  the  advantage  thus 
justly  acquired.  They  believe,  however, 
that  other  groups  organized  on  similar 
lines  would  be  able  to  make  substantially 
the  same  returns  and  that  a  federation  of 
such  groups  covering  the  entire  milk  shed 
would  result  m  vast  improvement  to  dairy 
conditions. 

They  stand  ready,  however,  to  consider 
any  workable  plan  that  will  improve  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  industry  generally. 


(9)  579 
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Millions  of  cows  are  now  on  pasture. 
They  like  it  and  it  is  good  for  them, 
but  it  does  not  supply  enough  feed  to 
make  their  capacity  flow  of  milk. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Savage,  the  famous  dairy 
expert  of  New  York,  says :  “The  feeding 
of  grain  on  pasture  is  so  important  that  a 
mixed  grain  feed  containing  17.5%  to 
20%  protein  should  be  fed  on  pasture.” 


Why  Grass 
Is  Not  Enough 

Prof.  A.  R.  Merrill,  of  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
yi//s~S  \c'perimnet  Station,  says:  “Average  pasture  grass 
-per  100  pounds — contains  3.7  lbs.  of  digestible 
crude  protein,  but  only  1 5.9  lbs.  total  digestible  nutrients. 
There  is  enough  protein  if  the  cow  actually  could  eat  100  pounds  of 
grass,  but  this  does  not  supply  enough  total  digestible  nutrients.” 

It  takes  four  large  gunny  sacks  to  hold  100  lbs.  of  grass.  A  cow’s 
stomach  will  hold  only  60  quarts.  The  stomach  of  a  cow  would  have 
to  be  four  times  as  large  as  it  is  to  hold  as  much  grass  as  she  needs. 

These  are  reasons  enough  for  feeding  Com  Gluten  Feed  on  pasture. 
The  most  successful  dairymen  throughout  the  U.  S.  are  doing  it. 
Their  cows  stay  fresh  longer  and  keep  in  better  condition. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  the  best  feeding  part  of  corn.  A  single  ton 
contains  the  protein,  mineral  matter,  and  vitamines  of  nearly  four 
tons  of  whole  grain. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding,” 
our  new  64-page  book.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  more  milk  or 
meat  on  less  feed. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  5-.  E 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt ,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.*  Chicago,  III.  No.  45 


Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow! 

Complete,  portable 
milker ;  no  pipe  lines, 
no  pulsator,  no  pails. 
So  simple,  so  ultra- 
simple,  so  easy  to 
clean. 


*«; 


Gas  Engsna 
or  Electric 

Also  hand  power 


Down  After  Trial 

and  then,  8  Months  to  Pay 

for  this  COMPLETE,  Portable 

Milker 

(Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included) 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use — nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  '  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into 
your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump  by 
hand  if  desired.  Astounding  rock-bottom  price — • 
because  it’s  so  simple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you 
and  for  your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

FREE  Book 

OW  i*iM . ^ ^  :  Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  A-4SO 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog  It’s  full  of  §  400  N°*  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

important  facts  — an  education  in  milking  ma-  a—  -  -  . 

chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Leam  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  salesman  or  agent.  Send  coupon. 

Farmer  Agent® 

t  No  canvassing— 
ww  CwaS justdemonstrate 
the  milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 


Free  Trial  MOW! 


A  special  offer  good  until  we  ha  ve  an  a  gent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  owe  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  No  bother,  no 
expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or 
take  8  months  to  pay. 


Please  send  roe  your  free  booklet  containing  the  fact* 
;  of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
5  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 


Nam*. 


Address _ 


Do  yon  want  our  Agents  Offer? - - — „ 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

r  I  ’HE  following  are  the  June  prices 
*  for  milk  testing  3%  m  the  basic  zone 
gf  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 
Fluid 
Fluid 
Fluid 


W 

c 

<D 

£S 

uD) 
—  rc 
ro  <i) 

o_i 


T3  q) 

IS 

-a 
<u  o 
si  t- 
CO  CL 


c  T 
o  o 
20 


Milk  . $2.75  $2.80  $2.70 

Cream  _  1.90  1.90 

A  Fluid  Cream  _ 1.68 

B  Ice  Cream  .  1.93 

C  Soft  Cheese  .  1.88 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1.75 

S  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  .  1.80  1.80 

3  B  Milk  Powder  _  1.80  1.80 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  1.70 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  price  for  June,  1925,  League  and 
Sheffield,  was  $2.33;  Non-pool  $2.23. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 


BUTTER  HOLDING  STEADY 

CREAMERY  May  25 


SALTED 

May  25 

May  18 

1925 

Higher 

- 

43  -43% 

than  extra  . 

.42 

-42% 

41% -42 

Extra  (92  sc) 

-41% 

40% -41 

42  -42% 

84-91  score  . 

.37 

-41 

36% -40% 

39  -41% 

Lower  G’d’s 

35!/2-36% 

35  -36 

37% -38% 

The  feeling  of  hesitation  that  was  in 
evidence  when  last  week’s  report  was 
written,  disappeared  on  May  20th  and 
buyers  again  took  hold  with  more  con- 


the  tii©sfc 
eonvesalerat  silo 
made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight, _  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can't 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


E*  Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 

producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  GO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


fidence.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  an 
active  market  with  a  free  buying  policy 
prevailing.  All  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  restoring  confidence  which  plus  satis¬ 
factory  movement  into  consuming  and 
distributing  channels  has  resulted  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  firm  market.  During 
practically  the  entire  week  41^4c  has 
been  the  prevailing  price  for  creamery 
extras.  The  satisfactory  condition  in 
the  market  was  responsible  for  some 
speculative  activity,  especially  where 
stocks,  showed  good  quality,  these  well 
colored  marks  being  taken  on  against 
the  time  when  full  color  will  prevail 
during  the  month  of  June.  The  week 
ending  May  29th  opened  slightly  less 
snappily  although  prices  were  still  at  the 
same  level.  Buyers  were  taking  on  only 
enough  stock  to  meet  immediate  trade 
needs,  waiting  for  Wednesday’s  market 
to  point  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

CHEESE  GAINING  STRENGTH 


STATE  May  25 

FLATS  May  25  May  18  1925 

Fresh  fancy  _ 20-21  20-21  22  -23 

Fresh  av’ge  .  -19%  -19 %  21  -21% 

Held  fancy  . 26-28  26-28  26%-27 

Held  av’ge  . 25-26  25-26  25%-26 


There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in 
the  cheese  market  since  our  last  report. 
If  anything  it  is  a  little  firmer  and  if 
conditions  continue  to  exist  as  they  are 
at  this  writing,  we  may  see  some  mater¬ 
ial  change  for  the  better  by  the  time 
our  next  report  comes  out.  As  yet  quo¬ 
tations  are  unchanged  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  stronger  holding  of  fancy  marks, 
especially.  Wisconsin  is  running  behind 
last  year’s  figures  in  the  make  and 
cheese  production  up-State  is  also  very 
light.  On  top  of  this,  there  is  relatively 
no  fresh  cheese  coming  into  the  Metro¬ 
politan  district.  It  is  to  be  expected 
therefore,  in  view  of  this  short  supply, 
that  sentiment  would  be  strengthening. 

EGGS  HOLDING  STEADY 


NEARBY  May  25 

WHITE  May  25  May  18  1925 

Selected  Extras  37  -38  37-38  39  -40 

Av’ge  Extras  ...35  -36  36-  37  -38 

Extra  Firsts  _ 33% -34%  33-35  35%-36 

Firsts  . . 32  -33  32-32%  34  -35 

Gathered  . 30  -34  30-34  32  -36 

Pullets  . 30  -  30-  - — 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 36  -39  36-38  37  -39 


The  outstanding  development  in  the 
egg  market  since  our  last  report  is  the 
improvement  in  brown  eggs.  Strictly 
fancy  browns  of  the  best  quality  were 
selling  at  36  to  39c,  from  1  to  2c  per 
dozen  higher  than  the  best  grades  of 
whites.  On  the  whole  the  egg  market 
seems  to  be  relatively  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  it  was  at  our  last  report.  Supplies 
have  been  free  enough  to  supply  the 
trade  needs  without  creating  any  unusual 
circumstances.  Most  of  the  nearbys 
coming  in  have  been  bringing  from  32 
to  34c.  Fancy  selections  have  been 
meeting  a  moderate  demand  at  from 
36  to  38c.  Occasionally  a  premium  is 
paid  for  extra  fancy  marks. 

HEAVY  FOWLS  EASIER 


FOWLS  May  25 

May  25  May  18  1925 

Colored  . 32-35  34-35  — - — 

Leghorns  . 32-35  32-35  - 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 45-55  45-55  40-45 

Leghorns  . 30-45  35-45  35-45 


The  live  poultry  market  is  in  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  position  it  was  a  week  ago. 
Light  fowls  are  still  enjoying  the  de¬ 
mand  but  relatively  few  of  them  are 
included  in  the  receipts.  Most  all  of 
the  fowls  coming  in  are  heavier  than 
consumers  want  and  these  are  selling 
slowly.  Full  supplies  of  these  heavier 
fowls  are  tending  to  turn  the  fowl  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  buyer’s  favor.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  of  the  freight  market  and  nat¬ 
urally  this  same  condition  will  react  on 
the  express  receipts.  In  spite  of  this 
turn  however,  light  fowls  are  selling 
readily. 

The  broiler  market  is  holding  up  very 
well.  Prices  have  eased  off  a  little  on 
Leghorns  but  the  general  run  of  values 
is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  a  week 
ago  with  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  reach¬ 
ing  55c.  This  however,  is  the  extreme 
of  the  market  and  most  of  the  receipts 
are  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of  50c. 
The  next  big  holiday  for  poultrymen  to 
aim  at  will  be  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
best  market  days  for  this  event  will  be 
July  1  and  2.  Most  of  the  marketing 


will  be  done  on  both  of  those  days. 
There  may  be  some  scattering  sales  on 
the  3rd  but  most  of  the  active  buying 
will  have  been  completed  before  that 
time.  Therefore  producers  planning  to 
point  to  this  market  should  schedule 
their  shipments  so  that  they  arrive  in 
the  city  at  the  specified  time.  If  the 
weather  is  hot  provisions  should  be 
made  for  shipping  fewer  birds  in  the 
coops  in  order  to  avoid  suffocation  and 
heavy  shrinkage. 

OLD  SPUD  DEAL  DONE 

The  old  potato  deal  is  about  at  an 
end.  Cars  are  still  rolling  in  but  trade 
is  quiet  and  prices  are  slowly  settling. 
States  are  off  the  market  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  Maines  are  being  offered  at 
$5  to  $6  per  150  pound  sack  and  from 
$7  to  $7.50  per  180  pounds  in  bulk.  Flor- 
idas  still  manage  to  bring  around  $10 
a  barrel.  Sales  over  this  figures  are 
rare.  Of  late  trade  has  been  turning 
a  little  bit  slower  and  it  looks  now  as 
though  the  market  is  still  in  the  buyer’s 
favor  with  the  probability  that  prices 
will  come  down  in  the  near  future. 
South  Carolina  is  now  shipping  and  with 
added  receipts  and  increased  competi¬ 
tion  the  chances  are  the  market  will 
move  to  a  lower  level. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 

Bean  prices  are  the  same  as  they 
were  in  our  last  report.  Marrows  $6.50 
to  $7.50,  peas  $4.75  to  $5.25,  red  kid¬ 
neys  $8.50  to  $9;  white  kidneys  $6  to 
$6.75.  The  only  variation  in  sentiment 
is  in  red  kidneys  which  seem  to  be 
gaining  strength  and  $9  is  now  the  out¬ 
side  figure  -for  choice  stock.  As  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  deal,  we  may 
see  these  prices  slightly  hardening  up 
but  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  values  will 
be  of  any  great  consequence.  The  1925 
crop  was  something  like  3  million  bush¬ 
els  heavier  than  1924  in  spite  of  all  ex¬ 
periences  due  to  bad  weather.  On  top 
of  this  record  crop  we  had  unusually 
heavy  imports,  all  of  which  have  served 
to  bear  prices  downward. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 


{At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

( At  New  York) 


Last 

May  25  May  18  Year 

.1.64%  1.59%  1-713/4 
.  .68%  .69  1.17% 
.  .  .39%  .39%  .46% 


Wheat  No.  2  Red 

..191% 

1.89% 

2.113% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 

..  .863/s 

.86% 

1.37% 

Oats  No  2  . 

.  .50% 

.51 

.56% 

FEEDS 

Mav  23 

{At  Buffalo) 

May  22  May  15 

1925 

Gr'd  Oats  . 

.30.00 

30.00 

37.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

29.50 

32.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

31.00 

33.00 

Standd  Mids  . 

27.00 

34.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.33.50 

35.00 

38.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

30.00 

37.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.34.00 

34.50 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

28.50 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy 

.28.25 

28.50 

42.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

.30.00 

46.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.37.25 

37.25 

— 

Gluten  Meal  . 

,  .  47.25 

47.25 

_ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.35.50 

36.00 

42.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . .  . 

,  .38.00 

38.00 

45.00 

45%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.39.50 

39.50 

47.00 

Oil  Meal  . 

.47.00 

48.50 

44.50 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  grain 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


MEDIUM  WOOL  EASIER 

Of  late  the  Boston  wool  market  has 
shown  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  to 
drag  where  average  grades  are  concern¬ 
ed,  while  inquiry  for  the  fancy  grades 
seem  to  be  better.  On  May  26  following 
quotations  were  reported  for  Boston 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  grease  basis:  fine  strictly  combing 
43c  to  44c;  fine  clothing  36c  to  37c;  *4 
blood  strictly  combing  44c  to  45c;  ~'/z 
blood  clothing  39c  to  40c;  blood 
strictly  combing  43c  to  44c;  %  blood 
clothing  38c;  )4  blood  strictly  combing 
42c  to  43c;  common  and  braid  34c  to 
,36c. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


Live  calves  have  advanced  of  late 
and  more  active  trading  reached  $14.75 
as  a  top  although  most  of  the  business 
is  being  done  at  from  $14  to  $14.50  for 
fair  to  good  stuff,  with  common  averag¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $12.50. 

Live  spring  lambs  are  meeting  a  firm 
market,  $18.50  representing  about  the 
top  of  the  market  where  it  has  been  for 
the  past  week  or  two. 

Live  hogs  are  in  lighter  receipts  and 


developing  strength.  Yorkers  weighing 
from  100  to  150  pou?»ds  have  moved 
from  $15.25  to  $15.50  with  heavier 
weights  up  to  250  pounds  averaging  up 
to  $14.25. 

Country  dressed  veal  holds  about 
the  same  position  it  did  last  week  with 
18c  representing  the  top  of  the  market 
for  prime  goods  with  higher  prices  very 
rarely  being  realized  Most  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  averaging  from  14c  to  17c. 
Country  dressed  lambs  are  gradually 
closing  out,  the  demand  prevailing  for 
only  fancy  heavy  stock. 


To  Shippers  of  Country  Dressed 
Calves 

The  warm  weather  is  approaching 
and  in  order  to  save  country  dressed 
calves  from  deterioration  and  loss,  the 
following  points  are  offered. 

Immediately  after  killing,  open  all  the 
way  from  end  to  end  including  the 
throat  and  rectum.  Hang  up  by  hind 
legs,  spread  well  apart  and  place  a  stick 
inside  breast  to  hold  open.  Remove  en¬ 
tire  haslet  including  the  gullet  and  wipe 
out  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Hang  in  a  cool  shady  spot  to  allow  all 
animal  heat  to  escape.  Have  the  meat 
thoroughly  cool,  and  allow  plenty  of 
time  to  cool  out. 

When  thoroughly  cooled  and  before 
shipping,  fill  insides  with  clean  ice,  sew 
up  from  end  to  end,  tie  the  hind  legs 
fast  together,  and  place  on  tlje  floor 
so  that  the  cold  from  the  ice  may  reach 
all  parts  of  the  carcass. 

Attach  two  labels,  giving  shipper’s 
name,  age  of  calf  and  weight. 

.  Shi.P  the  livers,  hearts  and  heads  well 
iced  in  a  separate  wooden  box. 

With  every  shipment  send  two  ship¬ 
per’s  certificates  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  your  consignment  being  held  up  by 
the  Federal  or  Railroad  authorities; 
L  our  merchant  will  supply  these  certifi¬ 
cates  free  of  charge,  on  application.—- 
Aew  l  ark  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  New  York. 


Trend  of  the  Markets 


Furnished  exclusively  to  American  A.gri= 
culturist  by  the  Market  News 
Service  of  the  Dept,  of  Agr. 

Economics  of  the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture 

In  general  markets  are  dull  as  the  end  of 
May  approaches.  Increasing  supplies  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  tend  to  lower  prices  on  some 
commodities  while  others  are  holding  up.  Pastures 
are  improving  which  is  a  factor  in  holding  hay 
prices  and  movements  down.  The  cattle  marked 
is  slow  and  draggy,  but  hog  prices  are  high  and 
firm.  I  he  gram  market  is  characterized  by  its 
unsettled  condition  while  feeds  are  weaker  espec¬ 
ially  wheat  feeds.  Dairy  products  are  holding 


be  lighter  than  last  year.  Old  potatoes  dropped 
further  under  the  heavy  movement  of  2,200  cars 
weekly.  A  surprising  announcement  of  the  week 
was  the  apparently  greater  acreage  being  planted 
to  late  onions. 


The  feed  market'  again  ruled  easier  during  the 
week  with  wheat  feeds  declining  around  $2  56 
per  ton.  The  demand  for  spot  feed  has  slacken¬ 
ed  on  account  of  pasture  developments  and  in- 
quiry  for  feed  for  future  shipment  is  dull.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  hominy  feed  were  slightly  easier 
but  gluten  feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  tankage  held 
practically  steady. 

Butter  production  continues  to  show  increases, 
but  the.  slight  backwardness  of  the  season  has  re¬ 
sulted.  in  the  margin  over  last  year  being  less 
than  it  was.  Cheese  production,  while  still  in¬ 
creasing  has  apparently  dropped  slightly  behind 
that  of  last  year  due  to  a  late  season. 

The  egg  markets  are  in  a  position  best  des¬ 
cribed  as  steady  to  firm.  Trading  is  only  mod¬ 
erately  active  for  the  season  of  the  year  when 
storage  operations  are  normally  at  the  height. 
Prices  during  the  latter  half  of  May  have  not 
shown  any  marked  changes,  although  subsequent 
to  the  release  of  the  cold  storage  report  on  May 
12,  a  slight  upward  reaction  was  recorded. 

Market  confidence,  bolstered  up  by  the  shortage 
in  storage  stocks,  has  shown  some  gains  and  the 
general  view  of  the  storage  deal  is  somewhat  more 
optimistic  than  it  was.  However,  there  is  still 
considerable  uncertainty  and  it  is  noted  that  on 
the  Chicago  market  sales  for  December  delivery 
are  slightly  lower  than  such  sales  at  this  time 
a  year  ago. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

130  Acres,  Motor  Bus  Passes 
Equipment  &  Splendid  Home 

Maple  shade,  beautiful  views,  7  pleasing  rooms,  water 
piped  In;  mail,  phone  &  good  markets  right  at  door, 
quick  comfortable  ride  to  town  in  bus;  55  acres  fertile 
machine-worked  fields,  15-cow  brook  &  spring  watered 
pasture,  timberlot,  abundance  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes;  roomy  painted  barn,  stable,  hen  house,  etc.  Owner 
can’t  handle,  your  big  chance  at  $1600  &  machinery, 
vehicles,  cream  separator,  firewood,  etc.  thrown  in.  Part 
cash.  Details  pg.  13  big  IHus.  Catalog.  Free.  STB0UT 
AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

Some  Notes  from  Chenango  and  Delaware  Counties 


FT  is  cold  but  not  particularly  wet  in  the 

Chenango  country  thus  far.  Possibly 
there  may  be  enough  moisture  to  develop 
grass  roots  and  so  make  for  a  good  hay 
crop.  It  is  fully  cool  enough  for  that  and 
occasionally  rather  too  cold  for  clover 
to  stand  well.  The  ground  is  drying 
enough  to  enable  sowing  grain  and  seeding 
in  most  places  but  the  season  is  late.  One 
never  knows  how  soon  the  weather  may 
change  in  any  respect. 

Frequently  I  have  noted  the  good  supply 
of  hay  in  my  vicinity  but  on  a  couple  of 
trips  out  for  some  miles,  one  into  Dela¬ 
ware  county  and  th  other  into  the  north 
of  this  county,  I  found  that  many  farmers 
are  short  of  hay  and  that  some  young 
cattle'  and  even  some  cows  were  out  on 
grass  in  April.  Really,  there  wasn’t  much 
grass  started  and  it  didn’t  seem  to  me 
that  the  cattle  could  get  enough  to  pay 
for  going  after  it.  Some  were  buying 
hay  and  what  I  saw  was  poor  stuff.  I 
cannot  see  how  any  profit  can  be  made 
either  on  such  pasture  or  such  hay.  Be¬ 
sides  -I  fear  that  the  pasture  will  be  in¬ 
jured  for  later  feeding  when  pasture  is 
supposed  to  be  cheap  feed  and  good  for 
milk  production.  Right  here,  in  my  town, 
some  hay  is  being  shipped  out.  It  brings 
about  ten  dollars  in  the  mow. 

Many  Vacant  Farms 

We  saw  many  vacant  farms  along  the 
way  and  evidences  that  farming  is  not 
paying  well.  Most  buildings  were  not 
under  good  care.  In  Delaware  county 
where  I  went  and  on  another  trip  across 
a  part  of  Broome,  there  is  little  chance 
for  anything  but  dairying  since  grass  is 
the  chief  crop.  Not  many  acres  would 
grow  alfalfa  to  any  advantage  and  even 
clover  might  need  some  coaxing.  In  one 
locality  no  doubt  some  potatoes  might 
be  grown  and  fields  could  be  selected  for 
cabbage. 

In  one  of  the  better  sections-  of  these 
so-called  back  areas  it  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  labor  income  was  around 
$550  for  the  farmer.  On  many  of  the 
other  farms  that  I  saw  one  could  hardly 
estimate  a  labor  income.  The  people  were 
living  by  the  strictest  economy.  Generally 
they  employ  no  help  and  very  few  in  the 
poorer  sections  are  young  people. 

Milk  prices  have  encouraged  some  dairy¬ 
men  but  I  do  not  find  that  many  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  herds  in  this  vicinity.  Pos¬ 
sibly  more  farmers  are  increasing  their 
number  of  hens  and  chickens.  Road  work 
is  taking  some  farmers  and  more  would 
like  to  go.  From  reports  of  several  milk 
plants  it  seems  that  more  milk  is  being 
skimmed  than  usual,  the  cream  sold  and 
the  skim  milk  going  to  the  powdered  milk 
plant,  the  manufacture  of  cheese  or  for 
Casein.  With,  the  reduction  of  the  outside 
Supply  for  New  York,  dairymen  expected 
better  demand  for  our  milk  but  the  re¬ 
verse  seems  to  be  true  just  now. 

In  our  rural  districts  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  discussion  over  prohibition.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  very  unfavorable 
move  to  have  the  law  modified.  Our  old 
stock  farmers  are  not  even  cider  drinkers 
as  some  people  have  called  them.  Years 
ago  very  much  cider  was  made  and  there 
is  some  made  yet  but  hard  cider  for  a 
beverage  is  scarcely  known.  We  do  find 
that  an  occasional  still  is  in  use  in  a  farm 
house  but  on  all  the  four  or  five  trips 
that  I  have  mentioned  I  have  had  only 
One  of  these  pointed  out  to  me  and  the 
State  police  had  raided  that  one  some  little 
time  ago. 

Milk  Scandal  Discussed 

The  most  talk  among  our  farmers  is 
in  reference  to  the  Board  of  Health 
scandals  in  relation  to  milk  in  New  York 
City  and  to  the  possibility  of  better  or¬ 
ganization  among  our  dairymen.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  that  has  come  out  in  the  city 
investigation  was  told  me  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  in  the  city,  except  for  names  of 
those  associated  in  it.  At  the  time,  I  felt 
that  the  story  may  have  been  told  larger 
than  facts  would  warrant  but  it  seems  that 


there  was  nc  exaggeration. 

Regarding  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  I 
do  not  think  that  many  of  our  dairymen 
had  much  hopes  that  anything  better  would 
come  from  their  vork.  To  come  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  is  making  some  progress 
however.  It  may  take  the  work,  as  one 
good  observer  has  remarked,  of  four  or 
five  succeeding  committees  before  _  very 
much  can  be  accomplished.  If  some  of  the 
milk  dealers  are  strongly  opposed  to  a 
strong  farmer  organization,  federation  or 
otherwise,  they  can  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  toTeep  dairymen  apart. 

Hill  vs.  Valley  Farms 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  had  to 
make  a  trip  along  the  upper  Chenango 
Valley  through  some  of  the  finest  agricul¬ 
tural  country  that  I  know.  The  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  somewhat  sharp  contrast  with 
that  through  which  we  passed  on  the  for¬ 
mer  trips.  Of  course,  sowing  is  further 
advanced  and  a  little  planting  is  done. 
Much  of  that  land  is  very  readily  tilled 
and  naturally  cash  crops  are  grown  to  a 
greater .  extent.  More  labor  is  employed 
and  dairying  is  in  a  few  cases  almost  out¬ 
ranked  by, cropping.  I  don’t  quite  like  to 
say  it — but  the  cows  that  I  saw  seemed 
to  average  larger  and  better  developed 
and  with  a  larger  proportion  of  pure 
breeding  than  those  seen  on  the  other  days, 
but  there  are  specimens  of  the  better  as 
well  as  the  poorer  in  all  localities. 

I  have  talked  with  farmers  who  say 
that  for  a  man  without  much  capital  to  in¬ 
vest  and  if  he  makes  a  good  selection,  they 
believe  that  for  dairying  purposes  the  hill 
sections  may  be  better  selections.  I  have 
never  quite  convinced  myself  that  Abraham 
was  wholly,  unselfish,  when  he  encouraged 
Lot  to  take  the  rich,  lowland,  leaving  him 
the  hillside  pastures.  On  the  other  hand 
he  may  have  so  greatly  prospered  simply 
because  his  generosity  prompted  him  to 
accept  the  upland. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


Farmingdale  State  School 
Elects  Officers 

T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  every 
officer  was  unanimously  returned  to  his 
position. 

The  officers  are:  Edmund  Lupton,  Mat- 
tituck,  President;  Carl  H.  Fowler,  New 
York,  Vice  President;  Henry  P.  Tuthill, 
Mattituck,  Secretary,  and  Hilda  Ward, 
New  York,  Treasurer.  In  addition  to  the 
officers  William  Wennik  of  Jamaica  and 
Judge  Frank  S.  Gannon  of  Staten  Island 
were  re-elected  members  of  thq  executive 
committee. 


Proposed  Law  Will  Regulate 
Importing  Milk  From  Canada 

HEARING  was  held  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May 
ii  and  12  in  connection  with  the  Lenroot- 
Taber  bill,  S.  4126,  which  seeks  to  prevent 
importation  of  milk  and  cream,  except 
when  authorized  by  a  “valid  permit”  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  the 
dairy  has  qualified  itself  according  to 
American  standards,  for  sanitary  methods 
and  bacterial  tests,  under  penalty  for  non¬ 
performance. 

Canadian  Dairy  farms  supply  large 
quantities  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  to 
city  markets  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  A  large  amount  of  testimony  was 
given  by  State  Inspectors  from  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  after 
personal  inspection  by  them  of  dairies  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  testimony 
tended  to  show  that  Canadian  provinces 
do  not  have  as  strict  inspection  as  dairies 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  and  that  the 
requirements  which  American  farmers  have 
to  meet  increases  their  cost  of  production. 
Inspectors  stated  that  not  more  than  5% 
of  dairies  visited  would  pass  New  York 
State  regulations.  “If  Canadian  Dairy¬ 
men  want  to  supply  New  York  city  and 


New  England  markets  they  should  be  held 
to  the  same  high  standards  that  our  dairy¬ 
men  obey,”  was  one  statement  made  at 
the  hearing.  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
telegraphed  the  Senate  Committee  oppos¬ 
ing  this  bill. 


Farmer’s  Meetings 

June  2. — Kiwanis  Club  entertains  Tioga 
County  Farm  Bureau  Committeemen. 
Speakers  Mr.  Peter  Ten  Eyck  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Moore  of  the  State  Police. 

June  16-19. — The  Seventh  annual  Young 
Farmers  Week  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

June  1 7. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
at  Buffalo. 

June  23-26 — Junior  Field  Days  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 


WG-Y  Agricultural  Program  for 
June  7 

7:15  P.  M. — Weekly  crop  and  market 
summary,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  . 

7  :25  P.  M. — Address — “Orchard  Cover 
Crops,”  John  U.  Ruef,  Fruit  Exten¬ 
sion  Specialist,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

7 :35  P.  M. — Progress  talk — “Portable 
Farm  Motors,”  Lee  C.  Prickett,  Ad¬ 
irondack  Power  &  Light  Corp. 

7:40  P.  M. — Address — “The  Importance  of 
Vitamins  in  Feeding  Poultry,”  L.  C. 
Norris,  Assistant  Professor  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University. 

7:50  P.  M. — News  Items,  American 
Agriculturist. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  Co. — The  past  few  weeks 
has  been  a  rush  time  for  the  farmers  of 
this  section.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in 
progress.  Less  than.  50%  of  the  oats  are 
in  the  ground.  In  the  valley  on  the  earlier 
soils,  oats  are  mostly  sown,  but  back  a 
little  on  the  hill  farms,  most  farmers  are 
just  plowing  their  stubble  ground.  Few 
potatoes  are  planted  yet.  It  looks  now 
that  barley  and  buckwheat  would  be  a  good 
guess  for  this  season.  It  doesn’t  look 
promising  for  a  corn  crop,  at  this  time,  but 
neither  did  it  a  year  ago.  I  see  by  my 
diary  that  on  May  24  the  thermometer 
stood  at  34  at  noon  and  at  many  mornings 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  it 
stood  around  30  in  the  morning.  And  still, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  dry  May  we  had  a 
good  corn  crop.  I  had  one  of  the  heaviest 
pieces  of  silage  corn  I  have  ever  grown. 
So  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  discouraged  at 
the  cold  backward  season.  June  may  push 
things  forward  so  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  we  may  have  a  normal  crop.  I  think 
both  meadows  and  pastures  are  looking 
better  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Most 
farmers  have  turned  their  stock  to  pasture. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  hay  and  many 
were  forced  to  turn  out  their  stock  sooner 
than  they  would  have,  had  hay  been  plenti¬ 
ful.— A.  J.  N. 

Delaware  Co. — The  weather  is  very 
dry  and  pastures  are  poor.  Never  have 
we  known  of  cows  being  turned  out  so 
late.  Owing  to  the  long  feeding  season 
many  farmers  have  had  to  buy  hay.  Cows 
are  much  higher  than  last  year,  selling 
from  $75  to  $100.  Jerseys  are  more  in 
demand  than  formerly  and  rather  scarce. 
Potatoes  are  scarce  and  high  priced,  sell¬ 
ing  from  $4.50  to  $5.00.  One  man  of¬ 
fered  100  bushels  for  sale  at  $5.00  per 
bushel.  Ayer  O.  McKinney  at  Delhi  paid 
$2.33  for  April  milk. — E.  M.  N. 

Essex  County — A  late  spring  brings 
many  problems  to  farmers  in  the  north 
section  of  the  state.  Cattle  are  still  being 
fed  in  the  barn.  Those  who  did  not  plow 
last  fall  are  now  at  it.  Some  are  harrow¬ 
ing  on  high  land.  The  dairy  brings  the 
farmer  his  surest,  returns.  Cows  just 
about  to  freshen  bring  $75  to  $100.  Veals, 
dressed  are  15c  a  pound.  Potatoes  are 
$4.00  per  bushel;  eggs  are  30c  a  dozen. 
Not  even  gardens  are  planted/ — M.  E.  B. 
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BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 

AfterTENYEARS 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiiing  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR  CO* 

Chicago  Dallas  Dca  MoincO 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills. 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  20-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Complete 


READY  TO  MILK 
WHEN  YOU  GET  IT 


cowa  an  hour— easy  Goats 
to  install.  Easy  to  clean, 
the  human  way-easy  on 
cows.  30  Diys  Trial-* 
Y car  Guarantee  -  -  C  ash 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  t« 
pay.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK,  “How  to  Jadgt 
Milkers'  Get  ycurs  now 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  61 1  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


.MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free _  _ _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  givesatisiaction  ormonei 
bock.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  7 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ava .  ritlsbi'rgh.  P 


m  *  vu  cmji  tureuj  gr  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering,  ‘Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  £ 
71  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Boaue. 
51 46  Boaue  Bids.,  1 147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


rfSet  Stock 


Two  cans  satisfactory  f 
Heaves  or  money  bock  Si. 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  tua 

The  Newton  Remedy  O 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


I  U  j- 


QlZAZtlTK 

CHICKS 


T^You  can  now  buy  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  at  the  price  of  ordinary  chicks.  I  am 
nfTerine  these  well-bred,  record-laying  stock  at  these  prices  as  an  Inducement  to 
6 _ .-t»u  niioiito  rhiptrs  x  confidently  feel  that  you  will 


become  acquainted  with  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  ... 

be  amply  repaid  for  your  investment.  Looking  for  your  order  by  return  mail: 


25 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


PRICE  LIST  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  7th 
White  Leghorns  or  Black  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas  .  4.00 

Minorcas,  White  Rocks  or  White 

Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Mixed  . 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 

pnx  OQ 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


$3.25 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

i.  Shipped  Parcel  Post 

Prepaid. 

Remit 

cost  no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe. 

REDUCED  PRICES  on  tIlcse  ^ne  ,)ure‘l,rC(i  baI)y  chic'ts-  same 


They 


50 

$5.25 


100 
$10.00 


500 

$49.50 


1000 

$95 


on  these  line  pure -bred  baby  chicks, 
quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

Special  Stock  Write  Lr  Prices  011  extra  duality  chick3-  0ur  literature 

25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.00 
►S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Reds,  Bid.,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Blk.  Minorcas  .  3.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  - 3.75 

White  Orpingtons  .  ....  4.00 

Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs  . .  6.00 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  . U0.00  pcr  ,22 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  .  3' 00  Per  100 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  today 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1, 


6.25 
6.75 

7.25 
11.00 


12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

20.00 


57.50 

62.50 

67.50 
95.00 


115 

125 

135 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

ORDERTODAY 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Special  Summer  Prices---Our  17th  Year 


OHIO 

ACCREDITED 


FOR  16  YEARS  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that  we 
can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don  t  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  Inc ludi ng ,  our  No. .  1  grade  and 
specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  clucks  from  25  up.  On  o.ders  for  25  to  75  chicks,  a 
25c  extra  to  your  order.  10e  h 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . . 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . . 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . . . i?c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . . . ‘.'.’.'.'.'.  ’.’.  .  .10c  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends  .  .  . .  0,, 

Odds  &  Ends,  heavy  and  light  as  they  come,  .  8c  eaclj 

All  light  odds  and  ends  . • . •  • . .  . . . . 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free. 

A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to! 510-0°  ?rAmorAxjTrv 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  No.  High  St.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 


m  1t  n0c5Sible  for  us  to  offer  srou  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  anv  L^lngfe  and  S  cSmb  Reds.  White  Wyandottes  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks’  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng- 
Hsh  Leghorns  that  are  haid  to  equal  as.  layers  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 

Ask  for  our  catalog.  " There’s  a  Reason". 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO..  -  -  •  BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


fTHOR-O-BRED”  Cfflcia 

i  t  -  • 


LIVE  AND  LAY” 


W  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
V  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 
v  tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  . 
y  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Eeds,  Anconas,  48 
.TMinorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up-  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  JUjUl 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY. ?04  Northampton,  BUtFALQ,  N.  Y.  sxsstam 


300.000 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  IN 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders. 


JUNE  AND 

Smith  hatched 


JULY 


Leghorns 


Mixed  . 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Li 
Holly-Tune.  Wh.  &  Br. 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . 

Reds  &  White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS,  Box  408, 


25  • 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .  .$3.00 

$5.25 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$84.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

...  3.75 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

. ..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  .  .  4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

.  .  .  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Circular  free 

Miffiintown,  Pa. 
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Hen  House  Trouble  Makers 


PRICES  FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED 

ftl*r  C Lii.fi  r.crr  wnoo . A  nnd  nimnhnn/i  fln/ilro  fl nr  aIi 7 nhn  orfl 

CHICKS.  We  are  able  to  promptly  fill  your  order  fm  chick, 
sttang,  healthy  and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free-range  liens, 
get  our  free  Catalog.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Prepaid  Parcel  Post  for 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Black  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  J Rods  . . -  . 
White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpington 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$  90.00 

6.00 

11.00 

50.00 

100.00 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

How  to  Prevent  Loss  From  Various  Pests 

URIN'G  these  gy  L  H  HISCOCK 

spring  months 


Wp  ire  able  to  nromntlv  fill  vour  order  for  chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  purebred  flocks. 

We  are  able  to  promptly  , . . —  Placc  y0ur  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  or 


Our  chicks  are 


.  or.  Hemburgs  16e  each.  Assorted  Light  8c.  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  9c.  Assorted  Heavy  10c. 

LANTZHAtVhERY,  BOX  B,  T I  FWOma  _  Established  1906 


Sturdy 
Leading 

Best  Blood 
9J/2c  up 


Chicks  4c 
for  June.  Heavy 
Broilers  If 
light  Sc 
each 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
ducements 
early  orders 


Write  Today- 
Catalogue  Free 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  delivery  June  8  and  after.  $11.50  per  100. 

$52.50  per _ 500.  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  delivery 

vue-anteed  Order  r.ow  for  the  best  in  chicks  and  layers.  -  - 

EUR. an  Box  A,  PITTSTOWH.  N.  J.L.  E.  STBAWSEB,  Box  30,  McAlistervi lie.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


there  are  generally  enough  pests  about  to 
eat  one  out  of  every  two  chicks  you 
have.  Foremost  of  the  trouble  makers 
is  the  barn  rat,  who  is  particularly  fond 
of  young  chicks,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  take  hold  of  good  sized  birds  just  for 
the  sport  of  it.  The  best  way  to  get 


A.  E.  HAMPTON.  . .  -  - - - - - - - — 

- Additional  Baby  Chick  Ads  on  Opposite  Page. 


June,  JulyandAug.  Chicks 


S.  C  White  and  Brown  Leg-horns  9c  each, 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  G. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8c  Barred  Rocks 

-  10c  Mixed  7c.  Postpaid  delivery 

guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 


DURING  the*e  By  L.  H.  HISCOCK  on  the  place,  and^ 

f-ni-i-ifi-  n  n  t  h  o  cost  us  quite  a  few 

chicks  before  we  got  onto  it.  I  men¬ 
tion  the  incident  to  show  how  quick  aa 
animal  is  to  take  advantage  of  chickea  1 
dinners.  You  can’t  raise  chickens  un¬ 
der  a  glass  case,  but  try  to"  think  of 
some  of  the  ways  of  saving  chickens  for 
your  own  table  rather  than  let  these 
rid  of  these  vermin  is  to  move  your  prowlers  outwit  you.  If  you  really  want 

brooder  houses,  to  know  my  ideas  on  the  high  cost  of 

away  from  farm  chicken  raising,  I’ll  admit  it  is  feeding 

buildings,  espec-  y°ur  neighbor’s  cat. 

ially  barns.  Sec-  A  Rainy  Day  Job 

ond,  when  you  lo¬ 
cate  your  brooder,  y°n  want  a  good  rainy  day  job, 

raise  it  up  off  the  spend  a  few  hours  out  in  the  hen-house 

ground;  no  rat  !°okinS  over  the  kirds-  This  is  a  good 

•ii  t,me  to  size  UP  the  birds  you  want  to 

w,U  stay  around  keep  over  another  Spiral  leg 

very  long  if  he  tands  are  not  vcry  hjgh_  a„d  yM  ^ 

has  not  got  a  si;p  these  on  the  hens  you  want  to  save, 

good  chance  to  While  fall  seems  the  best  time, of  year 
hide.  These  dark  to  cull,  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  size 
places  underneath  a  bird  up  now. 
brooder  house,  feed  boxes,  etc.,  are  ideal  Probably,  if  your  flock  is  small  you 
hiding  and  digging  ground  for  rats.  have  already  noticed  certain  birds  that 

If  your  chicks  are  still  small,  crows  are  on  the  nests  more  often  than  others, 

relish  them.  I  set  up  a  lot  of  chicken  or  birds  which  not  only  Iayed  well  dur- 
dinners  last  year  to  these  slick  individ-  ;ng  the  winter,  but  which  are  still  on 

uals,  but  thanks  to  a  shotgun,  I  manag-  the  job.  You  may  also  notice  certain 

ed  to  get  a  few  which  I  hung  up  around  birds  that  have  the  ends  of  their  tails 

the  houses  on  strings,  and  they  let  me  badly  broken  from  being  on  the  nests; 

alone.  Whether  I  succeeded  in  getting  this  is  not  a  dead  sure  indication,  but  if 
the  ringleaders  of  the  bunch  or  they  a  hen  is  on  the  nest  enough  so  that  she 
were  actually  afraid  of  the  hanging  smashes  the  end  of  her  tail  feathers 

monuments  reared  to  their  tribe  I  am  she  is  worth  looking  over, 

not  prepared  to  say.  Of  one  thing  I  The  best  points  to  consider  at  this 
dead  certain,  the  fact  that  your  time  of  year  as  you  pick  birds  out  at 


L,  H.  Hiscock 


am 


brooder  house  is  near  your  dwelling  is  random  is  the  width  of  the  back,  and 


no  protection.  Last  year,  time  and  time 
again  they  came  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  my  brother’s  house. 

Weasels  a  Bad  Pest 

Weasels,  cats,  and  skunks  practically 
complete  the  list  of  pests.  Of  the  form- 


the  depth  of  the  body.  For  instance,  as 
you  hold  a  bird  by  the  legs,  and  run 
your  hand  down  over  her  back,  she 
should  not  taper  away  to  a  sharp  point 
at  her  tail;  she  should  have  breadth,  not 
only  between  the  legs,  but  it  should  be 
well  carried  back  to  the  tail ;  her  back, 


er,  I  can  only  hope  you  have  good  luck  therefore>  shouId  be  broad  and  flat;  not 
and  never  meet  this  mdividua  .  ie  round;ng  and  pinched  up.  Her  abdo 
last  two  are  not  neatly  so  ca  y  an  men  should  be  soft  and  pliable,  and  the 
are  more  easily  tiaced.  >ou  lappen  distance  between  her  back  bone  and  her 
to  find  wing  tips  round  your  pou  ti  v  breast  bone  broa(l  enough  to  hold  at 
yards,  it  is  a  sure  indication  t  lat  a  cat  least  fourbr  more  fingers  of  vour  hand, 
is  busy.  They  will  eat  most  anything, 


Depth  Important 


but  for  some  reason  the  top  of  the  wing 
is  evidently  considered  poor  meat,  for 
they  invariably  leave  a  few. 

Skunks  have  little  chance  of  getting 
at  your  chicks,  but  as  the  birds  grow 

up,  skunks  are  apt  to  become  steady  call-  . 

ers.  The  best  way  to  spot  their  work  ’  , 

~  r  lv  Q  K  nr  K  /~\  vv  A  4-  i>H**VTn  4-/\  on  wli 


As  regards  the  depth  of  a  bird,  I  a.n 
thinking  principally  of  the  distance  front 
the  back  to  the  keel  or  breast  bone.  In 
poor  hens  there  is  a  disposition  fof 


is  by  the  dead  chicken  with  either  the 
head  and  insides  gone,  or  by  a  hole  in 
the  abdomen  with  the  entrails  gone. 
They  seldom  seem  to  care  for  the  rest 
of  the  meat  of  the  bird,  the  entrails  be¬ 
ing  their  particular  diet.  The  head  gen- 
but  whether  this  is 


for  the  breast  bone  to  curve  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  actually  pinches  up  the 
rear  of  the  bird  making  good  egg  pro-* 
duction  impossible.  A  small  abdomen 
and  good  egg  production  do  not  go  banc 
in  hand.  You  will  find  that  jrour  gooc 
bird  has  a  reasonable  depth  to  her  body» 


etally  goes  with  it,  “*  "  ,  “  and  a  breast-bone  which  either  parallels 

do  to  a  liking  for  the  blood  or  the  * 


necessity  of  simply  killing  the  bird,  I 
do  not  know.  By  batting  a  trap  skunks 
and  cats  can  soon  be  put  out  of  the 
way. 

A  Battle  of  Wits 

In  this  battle  with  pests  it  is  a  game 
of  wits.  The  cunning  of  these  night 
prowlers  is  sometimes  amazing.  Three 
years  ago  I  was  having  a  big  nightly 
loss  in  one  colony  house  in  which  the 
telltale  evidence  was  wing  tips.  Yet  it 
seemed  fairly  increditable  for  a  cat  to 
get  in  the  house.  For  ventilation  pur¬ 
poses  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
a  window  up  a  foot.  The  window  hing¬ 
ed  from  the  top,  and  we  had  it  raised 
up  by  means  of  a  small  stick.  The  thing 
that  mislead  us  was  the  distance  of  this 
window  from  the  ground.  It  meant  a 
jump  of  a  good  three  feet,  and  as  the 
window  was  not  very  wide  and  was 
propped  in  the  center,  it  meant  a  pretty 
accurate  hop  for  any  animal.  Further¬ 
more,  it  required  a  good  cat  to  go 
through  the  window  without  knocking 
out  the  stick  and  shutting  herself  in^ 
Unfortunately  there  was  just  such  a  cat 


her  back  bone,  or  even  curves  out 
slightly  away  from  the  back-bone  at  the 
rear  of  the  hen. 


SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

M  Ol  Pfnn/tnrn  nn  Frnn  form  rnnirn  Plirfl  Rflfrdn 


OAnn  Bleeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OIHJU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  boohing  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  t* 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  ...  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  ». 


ARISTOCRAT 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
now  booked  for  June  shipments.  The 
ideal  month  for  success.  „  „  „„  „  ... 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns - $  8.00  Per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  10.00  ‘  100; 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  *  100 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  .  11.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  HICKf 

After  May  10th,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Browc 
Leghorns  10c.  Sheppard's  Anconas  11c.  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  13c.  Assorted  chicks  8c.' 
No  money  down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery- 
postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 
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“The  Gate  of  India” 

( Continued  from  page  i) 
cm  to  resent  that  we  would  not  join 
,.e  League  of  Nations.  They  always 
iastened  to  remind  us  that  they  were 
;till  grateful  for  our  participation  in 
.inning  the  War,  but  that  they  did  not 
mderstand  why  we  should  refuse  to 
>articipate  in  establishing  peace.  Quite 
a  number  of  them  argued  that  the  great 
:ich  United  States  should  not  insist  upon 
the  repayment  of  the  money  that  they 
aontributed  towards  winning  the  War 
and  which  was  spent  for  the  general 
jood  of  all  the  nations  that  were  fight- 
ng  Germany  and  not  for  an  exclusive 
advantage  for  Great  Britain.  As  I  us- 
jally  do,  I  mingled  with  all  the  people 
aecause  through  personal  contact  with 
epresentative  people  of  other  countries 
one  learns  fully  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  by  reading  books  and  newspapers. 

While  on  the  ship,  we  received  a 
marconigram  from  His  Excellency,  the 
British  Governor  of  Bombay,  that  he 
aoped  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  I  would 
itay  with  him  during  our  sojourn  in 
Bombay,  and  to  let  him  know  the  time 
of  disembarkation  so  that  he  could  ar¬ 
range  to  meet  us  at  “the  Gate  of 
India”. 

At  Bombay 

When  we  arrived  at  Bombay,  we  were 
received  by  one  of  the  aide-de-camps  of 
:he  Governor,  three  servants,  a  splendid 
mto,  and  a  separate  lorry  for  our  bag¬ 
gage.  In  that  lordly  manner,  we  were 
Iriven  to  the  Government  House.  This 
was  the  first  result  of  my  having  inform¬ 
ed  the  Earl  of  Reading,  the  Viceroy  of 
ndia,  of  my  visit  to  his  country. 

We  found  the  business  part  of  Bom- 
>ay  rather  a  modern  city  but  when  we 
eached  the  Indian  quarters,  we  began 
to  realize  that  we  were  in  India  for 
tnost  of  the  people  were  strangely  dress¬ 
ed  and  their  colorful  and  effective  head¬ 
dress  made  them  look  top-heavy.  They 
all  seemed  such  a  docile  lot  that  one 
:ould  hardly  realize  that  they  organized 
the  Revolution  of  1857  and  fought  so 
Valiantly  to  shake  off  the  British  yoke. 

The- Government  House  is  on  top  of 
Malabar  Hill,  and  after  passing  the 
fates  we  had  to  drive  for  one-half  of  a 
mile  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
ifong  a  road  planted  with  tropical  trees 
and  beautiful  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  The 
compound  consists  of  numerous  build¬ 
ings,  the  central  one  being  for  receptions 
tnd  dining  room,  while  the  Governor 
las  his  own  separate  home. 

Wc  occupied  the  so-called  "bunga- 
w”,  -which  had  two  magnificent,  large 
edrooms,  fully  eighteen  feet  high,  with 
indows  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
round.  Our  beds  stood  in  the  center 
f  the  room.  All  of  the  doors  were 
pen,  and  large  fans  were  operating  to 
lirculate  the  air.  The  beds  were  cover- 
d  with  mosquito  netting  as  there  is 
lenty  of  heat,  and  plenty  of  mosquitoes, 
in  that  district.  With  the  many  will¬ 
ows  and  the  use  of  the  fans,  we  were 
ade  quite  comfortable. 

Around  the  bedrooms  there  was  a 
eries  of  other  rooms,  lounging  room, 
ibrary  and  smalt  dining  room,  and  two 
ery  large  bathrooms.  A  very  fine 
Veranda  surrounded  the  home. 
Indian  Servants 

Several  Indian  servants  were  con- 
Hantly  in  waiting  to  do  our  bidding. 
They  were  supervised  by  an  English 
Iteward.  He  must  have  been  one  of 
‘hose  that  the  British  actors  study  and 
lopy  when  they  are  cast  for  the  part  of 
i  butler  or  steward  on  the  stage,  only 
e  was  the  real  thing.  He  had  a  body 
Servant  ready  for  me  to  take  on  our 
rip  and  gave  me  a  memorandum  stating 
he  man’s  name,  that  his  wages  were 
o  be  eighteen  dollars  a  month,  that  his 
iood  allowance  was  sixteen  cents  a  day, 
nd  that  if  I  took  him  further  north, 
t  would'  have  to  give  him  a  clothing  al- 
owance  of  seven  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  which  would  enable  him  to  secure 
farmer  clothing. 

About  one  o’clock  we  were  ushered 
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A  definite  mileage  Guarantee 
Backed  by  a  54  year  old  Company 


But  when  we  put  a  54  year 
old  guarantee  back  of  River¬ 
side  tires,  when  we  guarantee 
them  to  give  you  the  last  pos¬ 
sible  yard  of  mileage,  paying 
an  extra  price  is  only  extrava¬ 
gance. 

When  we  guarantee  our  over¬ 
size  cords  for  12,000  miles — 
our  balloons  for  12,000  miles — 
made  with  new  live  rubber,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  skidding — 


what  better  tire  value  can  you 
get  at  a  higher  price? 

If  you  pay  one-third  more,  what 
do  you  get  for  the  extra  money? 
You  get  no  longer  mileage,  no  bet¬ 
ter  service,  no  better  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  So  why  pay  more? 

We  never  sacrifice  quality  to 
make  a  low  price 

The  market  is  being  flooded  with 
low  priced  tires  specially  made  to 
meet  Riverside  prices  but  not  to 
meet  Riverside  quality. 

Many  of  these  low  priced  tires  are 
made  of  “rubber  composition”  and 
contain  so  little  new,  live  rubber 
that  they  cannot  possibly  give  satis¬ 
factory  mileage.  Riverside  Tires  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  and  arethebig- 
tira  value  you  can  possibly  buy. 
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Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


into  the  private  parlor  of  the  Governor, 
Sir  Leslie  Orme  Wilson,  and  Lady  Wil¬ 
son.  His  Excellency  informed  me  that 
the  British  Government  were  pleased  at 
last  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  me 
some  attention  in  recognition  of  the 
services  I  rendered  when  I  took  charge 
of  their  entire  affairs  at  the  Embassy 
in  Constantinople  in  1914  when  war 
was  declared,  and  that  they  had  never 
forgotten  how  many  lives  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  I  had  saved. 

He  astonished  me  by  his  knowledge 
of  my  activities  until  he  admitted  that 
hi  had  reread  my  book  when  he  heard 
I  was  coming  for  a  visit. 

He  escorted  us  to  the  dining  hall  and 
there  introduced  us  to  the  other  guests. 
One  was  a  prominent  Parsee  merchant, 
another  was  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Railroad  Service.  Both  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives.  Another  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  firm 
of  Ralli  Brothers,  and  three  aide-de- 
camps. 

It  was  very  delightful  to  sit  between 
the  Ladies  Wilson  and  Bomanyi,  the 
Parsee’s  wife,  the  former  the  most 
cheerful  companion,  although  still  wear¬ 
ing  mourning  for  Queen  Alexandria,  and 
the  latter  tremendously  picturesque  in 
her  Indian  costume. 

The  Ralli  representative,  Mr.  Cal- 
vacorossi,  told  me  a  curious  story.  One 
of  his  uncles,  his  father’s  brother,  who 
as  a  Greek  lad  was  one  of  the  few  who 
survived  a  naval  engagement,  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  the  captain  of  an  American 
ship  who  ever  after  treated  him  as  his 
protege.  The  captain  had  him  sent  to 
Annapolis.  The  boy  fought  through  our 
Civil  War  and  ended  up  as  Admiral 
Calvacorossi,  and  one  of  his  sons  is 
now  in  our  navy. 

After  dinner,  we  visited  the  Towers 
of  Silence  and  saw  that  gruesome  Par¬ 
see  establishment  where  they  deposit 
their  dead  bodies  and  leave  them  to  be 
devoured  by  about  five  hundred  vultures, 
whom  we  saw  perched  on  the  roofs, 
awaiting  their  next  victim.  They  com¬ 
plete  their  task  in  two  hours  so  that 
(Continued"  ton  page  16) 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

C  __  Price  per  100—  June  July  Aug. 

G’B  Mixed  . $9.00  $8.00  $8.00 

..  m.  &  B.  Leghorns  ..10.00  9.00  9.00 

MfX  Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  11.00  11.00 

1  R.  I.  Reds  . 13.00  12.00  12.00 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  . 23.00  20.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chkk. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

bone  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Reduced  prices. 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around. 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ..$14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  16.00  “  100 

White  Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  18.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs.  .  10.00  “  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Your 
inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Custom 
hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specialize  for  high  laying  quality  of  free  range 
utility  stock,  on  below  varieties.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  100  50  25 

S.  C.  Leghorns  Large  Strain  ....$12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Plymouth  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Discount  of  5%  on  400  lots 
COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Emanuel  King,  Prop.,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  10.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  "  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  12.00  "  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  8.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou$EJKH 

$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE  S  nimi/l  IUAO  AND  EGGS.  CATALbGUE 
PERFECT  UlIulvLlnbo  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

Roy  Pardee,  Ielip  N.  Y.' 


E  K  I  N 


WfrrAATY  VALLEY  CHICKS 


THE  DIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  On:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  Leghorns _ $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Brd.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Wb.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan- 

_  d.°ttes  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  5.00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


B  A  DV  rOiriFP  Hatched  by  the  best 
O/xD  I  LrllLftkU  system  of  incubation 

from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  15th.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $9.50  per  100.  Barred,  Buff 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100.  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  $12.50  per  100.  Heavy 
Broilers,  $9.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per 
100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots  on 
less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


- BABY  CHICKS - 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  Deliery.  100  50  25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $9.50  $5.25  $2.75 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  ......  9.50  5.25  2.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  . 11.50  6.25  3.38 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 11.50  6.25  3.38 

S.  C.  BL  Minorcas  . 11.50  6.25  3.38 

Wh.  Wyandottes  . 14.00  7.50  4.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
JAMES  E.  KBEJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


200,000  CHICKS- 1926  |^Kcet.opnr,ce 

June  and  July — One  Mating  Only — The  Best 

50  100  500  1000  , 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Broiler  Ch’ks  Asst  H.B.  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst  L.B.  5.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar - 
anteed.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R1,  Box  8/ 
Richfield,  Penna. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  one  month,  sell  for  hi^h 
X  prices.  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  br  ding 
them.  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  month*.  trial 
,  our  famous  breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  E?tab-  • 
Ushed  26  years.  Write  now  for  big  color  printed 
'ree  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

^  Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAr  CO. 
434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Ivlasa. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guin.  j 
tas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  cat*- 
«.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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T he  Car olinian — By  Rafael  Sabatini 


-TN  the  early  spring  matters  improved  a 
*■  little.  Partly  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  military  necessity  drew  Latimer 
away  from  home.  .The  comparative  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  winter,  when  the  news  from 
the  North  was  uncertain  and  depressing, 
had  kept  him  moping  a  deal  about  the 
house.  Thus  husband  and  wife  had  been 
thrown  together  far  more  than  was  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling. 
But  towards  the  end  of  February,  as  a 
consequence  of  certain  intelligence  that  in 
New  York  the  British  were  preparing  an 
expedition  against  Charles  Town,  Colonel 
Moultrie  was  ordered  down  to  Sullivan’s 
Island  to  take  command,  and  Harry  Lati- 
men  went  with  him. 

They  were  building  there  a  fort  large 
enough  to  contain  a  thousand  men,  and, 
as  this  was  looked  upon  as  the  key  to  the 
harbour,  the  news  received  set  them  fev¬ 
erishly  to  work  with  all  the  mechanics 
they  could  enroll  and  an  army  of  negro 
labourers  brought  down  from  the  country, 
so  as  to  complete  the  work  in  time  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  British  fleet. 

For  some  two  months  before  their 
child  was  born,  their  relations— thanks 
largely  to  his  exemplary  forbearance- 
had  so  far  improved,  that  Harry  began  to 
take  a  less  despondent  view  of  the  future, 
and  to  trust  entirely  to  Time  to  dull  her 
pain  at  the  estrangement  from  her  father. 
With  the  birth  of  his  son,  it  almost  seemed 
to  him  that  this  time  no  longer  lay  in  the 
future,  but  was  arrived  already. 

There  was  between  them  in  those  days, 
in  the  hours  stolen  from  auty  when  he 
came  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  swaddled 
bundle  in  the  arms  of  the  ever  faithful 
Mauma  Dido,  such  a  tenderness  as  had 
not  prevailed  even  when  first  their  troth 
had  been  plighted.  They  were  lovers 
again,  drawn  close  by  this  precious  link, 
and  the  world  to  them  lay  in  each  other 
and  the  child.  And  because  of  this,  each 
was  now  yielding  and  generous  to  the 
other,  each  solicitous  to  fulfill  the  other’s 
wishes. 

One  day  in  May,  when  the  boy  was  a 
month  old,  and  the  mother  in  convales¬ 
cence,  she  broached  the  matter  of  a  name 
for  him. 

‘We  must  christen  the  little  heathen, 
Harry,’  she  reminded  him. 

‘Why,  so  we  must.  What  is  he  to  be 
called?’ 

Now  Harry  knew  his  mind  quite  well. 
Since  Charles  Fitzroy  Latimer  had  come 
to  found  their  house  in  South  Carolina, 
the  first-born  Latimer  had  ever  been  given 
one  or  the  other  of  two  names  only — 
Charles  and  Harry — and  they  had  borne 
these  names  alternately.  It  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  he  desired  to  see  maintained;  and  in 
his  mind  he  already  thought  of  his  son 
as  Charles  Latimer.  But  because  of  the 
complete  amity  prevailing  now  between 
himself  and  Myrtle,  the  more  cherishable 
because  of  the  storms  they  had  traversed, 
his  wishes  were  not  to  be  expressed  until 
she  should  make  known  her  own. 

‘I  had  thought...’  she  began,  and  broke 
off  hestitating.  ‘Nay.  But  have  you  no 
wishes  in  the  matter?  He  is  your  son, 
Harry.’ 

‘Not  more  than  he  is  yours.  There¬ 
fore.  I’ll  wish  whatever  you  may  wish.’ 

‘It’s  very  sweet  in  you.’  She  caught 
the  hand  that  was  engaged  upon  her  ring¬ 
let,  and  pressed  it,  holding  it  thereafter. 
‘I  had  thought...’  Again  she  paused,  and 
looked  at  him,  almost  in  apprehension.  ‘If 
you  do  not  like  it,  Harry,  you’ll  say  so, 
and  we’ll  think  of  it  no  more.  But  I  feel 
that  if  I  called  him  Andrew,  the  name 
would  remain  as  a  proof  to  my  father 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  I 
am  still  dutiful  to  him.’  She  looked  away 
again  as  she  spoke,  and  then  added :  But 
if  you  think  other,  Harry...’ 

‘How  shoulfl  I?’  Her  submission  to 
him  would  alone  have  melted  any  opposi¬ 
tion  even  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  offer 
it.  But  he  was  not.  He  saw,  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  understood,  her  motives.  Besides, 
be  Skit  that  he  would  have  yielded  to  her 


even  had  she  asked  that  the  child  be  named 
Robert. 

And  so  he  swallowed  lightly  his  regrets 
at  this  breach  of  a  tradition  of  his  house, 
was  glad,  indeed,  to  offer  it  up  as  a  loving 
sacrifice  to  her  desires. 

Andrew  the  boy  was  christened,  and  the 
christening  took  place  at  Saint  Michael’s 
on  the  following  Sunday,  Colonel  Moul¬ 
trie  being  the  rebel  godfather  provided 
by  Harry,  and  Polly  Roupell  the  royalist 
godmother  of  Myrtle’s  choosing. 

In  the  peace  and  good  understanding 
into  which  they  were  now  come,  Harry 
and  his  wife  continued  until  the  first  of 
June,  when  Captain  Latimer,  who  was  on 
leave  at  home,  received  an  imperative 
command  to  return  to  duty  in  the  more  or 
less  completed  fort  on  Sullivan’s  Island. 

A  British  squadron  had  appeared  off 
Dewees  Island,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
attack  for  which  they  had  been  preparing 
throughout  some  weeks  was  at  last  about 
to  be  delivered. 

When  Harry  bore  the  news  to  Myrtle, 
she  was  filled  with  sudden  terror  for  him 


lieve  it  sincere.  She  was  only  repeating 
that  which  had  happened  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  arrest  by  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  pity  for  him  and  fear  for 
his  life  had  moved  her  then.  This  she 
had  now  frankly  acknowledged.  And  it 
was  the  same  emotion  that  possessed  her 
now.  But.  not  again  could  she  delude 
him,  even  though  she  might  delude  herself. 

Tender  and  considerate  with  her  he  was. 
To  quiet  her,  he  professed  belief  in  what 
she  said,  but  his  professions  rang  false 
and  hollow  in  her  acute  and  straining  ears. 

And  so  in  the  end  he  left  her. 


CHAPTER  II 
Fort  Sullivan 

r  |  ’HE  Executive  of  the  General  As- 
sembly,  which  had  by  now  replaced 
the  old  Provincial  Congress,  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  legislative  and  privy  council. 
John  Rutledge  had  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  invested  with  all  the  powers  of 
Governor. 

In  those  first  days  of  June  there  ar¬ 
rived  in  Charles  Town  that  English 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  YEAR  is  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  revolution  hang  heavily  over 
South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  by  his  rebellious  activities  has  caused  the 
British  governor  to  order  his  arrest,  unless  he  leaves  Charles  Town  in  48  hours. 
Myrtle  Carey,  to  whom  Latimer  has  been  engaged,  is  the  daughter  of  a  staunch 
Tory,  Sir  William  Carey.  Due  to  their  differences  in  political  opinions,  Myrtle 
breaks  the  engagement.  With  Latimer _  facing  arrest,  Myrtle’s  love  is  rekindled 
and  she  consents  to  marry  him  if  he  will  leave  Charles  Town..  Their  marriage 
enfuriates  Sir  Andrew,  who  forces  Latimer  into  an  unfair  duel,  in  which  Myrtle’s 
father  fires  at  Harry,  who  “holds  his  fire”  thereby  preventing  further  challenges 
and  attempts  on  his  life  by  Carey,  and  promising  to  take  it  later  at  his  dis* 
cretion.  Under  these  circumstances  Myrtle  and  Latimer  leave  for  his  large 
tobacco  planting  on  the  “back  country”. 

Latimer  is  soon  recalled  to  Charles  Town  and  is  made  Captain  in  the  army 
of  South  Carolina.  Actual  war  in  the  North,  Jhe  meeting  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  and  growing  hostilities  in  the  South  have  caused  the 
British  governor  and  his  aides  to  flee.  Myrtle’s  estrangement  from  her  father 
and  Harry’s  renewed  military  aettivities  have  caused  her  to  become  irritable  and 
quarrels  become  frequent  and  bitter. 


and  for  the  babe  who  might  so  soon  be 
deprived  of  his  father. 

‘Oh !  Harry  1  Why,  why  have  you 
espoused  this  dreadful  quarrel?’ 

‘My  dear,’  he  said  gently.  ‘It  is  a 
sacred  duty.’ 

‘A  duty !’  She  looked  at  him,  and  her 
eyes  were  hardening.  ‘Did  I  save  your 
life  by  marrying  you,  to  have  you  fling 
it  away  like  this,  in  battle  against  the 
right  ?’ 

His  face  turned  white.  ‘Was  that,’ 
he  asked  slowly,  ‘the  only  reason  why 
you  married  me?’ 

Mutinous  in  her  fierce  resentment  she 
stood,  her  shoulder  turned  to  him,  look¬ 
ing  through  the  window  of  the  dining¬ 
room  where  he  had  sought  her,  and  giv¬ 
ing  him  no  answer. 

He  approached  her.  But  still  she  did 
not  turn.  He  took  the  hand  that  lay 
limply  at  her  side,  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

‘Good-bye,  Myrtle!’  he  said  quietly,  and 
let  the  hand  fall  again. 

Still  in  her  perversity  she  did  not  turn. 
There  was  a  knot  in  her  throat,  and  she 
would  not  have  him  see  the  tears  that 
filled  her  eyes. 

He  moved  away  towards  the  door.  There 
he  paused  a  moment. 

‘I  have  left  everything  in  order,’  he 

said  quietly.  ‘All  is  provided  for.  If 
anything  should  happen,  all  that  I  have 
will  be  yours.  Yours  and  Andrew’s.’ 

‘Harry!’  It  was  the  cry  of  a  breaking 
heart.  Suddenly  she  had  spun  round  and 
was  coming  towards  him,  sobbing.  He 
stood  there,  and  she  flung  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  set  her  wet  cheek  against  his. 
‘Harry,  my  dear,  my  dearl  Forgive  me. 
I  love  you,  Harry,  and  I’m  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  losing  you.  It  is  the  thought 
of  you  and  of  the  boy  makes  me... what 
I  am.  Why  don’t  you  beat  me,  Harry? 
It’s  what  I  deserve.’ 

And  so  she  ran  on  in  a  tale  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  self-abasement  that  was  new  in 
his  experience  of  her,  but  which  failed 
now  to  move  him,  because  he  did  not  be- 


soldier  of  fortune  Major-General  Charles 
Lee,  sent  by  Washington  to  command  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
Southern  seaboard.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  skill,  who  had  spent 
his  life  campaigning  wherever  campaigns 
were  being  conducted ;  and  Moultrie  tells 
us  that  his  presence  in  Charles  Town  was 
equivalent  to  a  reinforcement  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

The  unfinished  state  in  which  he  found 
the  great  fort  of  palmetto  logs  seems 
to  have  fretted  him  considerably.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Moultrie  in  these  days 
bears  abundant  witness  to  that,  and  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  irritation  caused 
him  by  the  calm,  unexcited  manner  in 
which  the  stout-hearted  Moultrie  con¬ 
tinued  the  works  as  if  he  still  had  months 
in  which  to  complete  them.  Two  things 
Lee  was  frenziedly  demanding :  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  fort,  and  the  building  of  a 
bridge  to  secure  the  retreat  to  the  main¬ 
land  of  the  force  on  Sullivan’s  Island. 

If  Moultrie  was  leisurely  in  the  matter 
of  the  former,  he  was  entirely  negligent 
on  the  subject  of  the  latter.  He  had  not, 
he  said,  come  there  to  retreat,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  be  wasting  time,  energy, 
and  material  in  providing  the  means  for 
it. 


Lee’s  great  experience  of  war  had  taught 
him  to  leave  nothing  to  chance.  More¬ 
over,  in  this  instance  he  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  fort  could  not  be  held — 
particularly  in  its  unfinished  state — against 
the  powerful  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker 
standing  off  the  bar.  He  reckoned  with¬ 
out  two  factors:  the  calm,  cool  courage 
of  its  defender  and  the  peculiar  resist¬ 
ing  quality  of  palmetto  wood,  experience 
of  which  was  not  included  in  all  his  cam¬ 
paignings,  extensive  and  varied  though 
they  had  been. 

The  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan  is  one 
of  the  great  epics  of  the  war,  and  few 
of  its  battles  were  of  more  far-reaching 
effect  than  this,  coming  as  it  did  in  a  time 
of  some  uncertainty  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Americans. 


At  half-past  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker  on 
board  the  flagship  3ristol  gave  the  signsU 
for  action,  and  the  fleet  of  ten  vessel^, 
carrying  two  hundred  and  eighty- four 
guns,  advanced  to  anchor  before  the  fort, 
confidently  to  undertake  the  work  of 
pounding  it  into  dust. 

At  eleven  o’clock  that  night,  nine  shat¬ 
tered  ships  dropped  down  to  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  out  of  range,  leaving  the  tenth— 
the  frigate  Action  crippled  and  aground 
to  westward  of  the  fort,  there  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  the  next  morning. 

Throughout  the  action,  Moultrie’s  sup¬ 
plies  of  powder  had  been  inadequate.  Hence 
the  need,  not  only  for  economy  of  fire; 
but  for  greater  marksmanship,  so  that  as 
few  shots  as  possible  should  be  wasted. 
And  whilst  the  careful,  steady  fire  from 
the  fort  battered  the  ships  and  made 
frightful  carnage  on  their  decks,  the 
British  shot  sank  .  ’.ore  or  less  harmlessly 
into  the  soft  spongy  palmetto  logs  or  fell 
into  the  large  moat  in  the  middle  of  the 
fort  where  the  fuses  were  extinguished 
before  the  shells  could  explode.  It  is  said 
that  of  over  fifty  shot  thrown  by  the 
Thunder-Bomb  alone  into  the  fort,  not  a 
single  one  exploded. 

But  if  these  did  not,  there  were  others 
that  did,  and  although  the  casualties  of 
the  garrison  were  surprisingly  small,  yet 
throughout  that  terrible  day  of  overpower¬ 
ing  heat  the  Carolinians  in  Fort  Sullivan 
may  well  have  deemed  themselves  in  hell. 
Toiling  there,  naked  to  the  waist  for  the 
most  part,  under  a  pall  of  aerjd  smoke 
that  hung  low  and  heavy  upon  them  and 
at  times  went  near  to  choking  them,  and 
amid  an  incessant  roar  of  guns,  with  shells 
bursting  overhead,  they  fought  on  desper¬ 
ately  and  indomitably  against  a  force  they 
knew  greatly  superior  to  their  own.  And 
amongst  them,  ever  where  the  need  was 
greatest,  hobbling  hither  and  thither — for 
he  was  sorely  harassed  by  gout  at  the 
time — was  Moultrie  in  his  blue  coat  and 
three-cornered  hat,  his  rugged  face  calm, 
smoking  his  pipe  as  composedly  as  if  he 
had  been  at  his  own  fireside. 

Only  once  did  he  and  his  officers,  who 
in  this  matter  emulated  their  leader,  lay 
aside  their  pipes;  and  that  was  out  of 
respect  for  General  Lee,  when  in  the 
course  of  the  action  he  came  down  to  see 
how  things  were  -.nth'  them,  and  to  realize 
for  himself  that  it  was  possible  that  with 
all  his  great  experience  of  war  he  had  been 
wrong  in  his  assumption  that  the  place 
could  not  be  held. 

The  thing  he  chiefly  dreaded  had  by 
then  been  averted.  He  had  perceived  that 
the  fort’s  alarming  weakness  lay  in  the 
unfinished  western  side — the  side  that 
faced  the  main.  Thence  it  might  easily 
be  enfiladed  by  any  ship  that  ran  past  anc 
took  up  a  position  in  the  channel.  This 
vulnerable  point  had  not  been  overlooks 
by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  comparatively 
early  in  the  battle  he  had  ordered  forwarc 
the  Sphynx,  the  Actceon,  and  the  Syr  erf 
to  attack  it.  But  here  Fortune  helped  th<j 
garrison  that  was  so  stoutly  helping  itselfi 
In  the  haste  of  their  advance  the  thred 
ships  fouled  one  another’s  rigging,  becamd 
entangled,  and  drifted  thus  on  to  the  shoa 
known  as  the  ‘Middle  Ground.’  Before 
they  could  clear  themselves,  the  guns  of 
the  fort  had  been  concentrated  upon  them; 
and  poured  into  them  a  fire  as  destructive 
as  it  was  accurate.  The  Sphynx  and  the 
Syren  eventually  got  off  in  a  mangled  con¬ 
dition,  one  of  them  trailing  her  broker 
bow-sprit.  The  Actoeon  remained  to  be 
destroyed  at  leisure. 

And  all  this  while,  Myrtle,  in  an  ap¬ 
prehension  which  was  increased  to  anguist 
when  she  remembered  the  manner  of  her 
parting  with  Harry,  lay  on  the  roof  o 
the  house  on  the  Bay  endeavoring  thence 
by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  to  follow  the 
action  that  was  being  fought  ten  milel 
away,  whilst  the  windows  below  rattle 
and  the  very  world  seemed  to  shake  wit 
the  incessant  thunder  of  the  British  gun* 


( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

WE  are  anxious  to 
have  at  least  200 
P  Lone  Scouts  to  enter 
I.  the  Woodchuck-Rat  ex¬ 
terminating  contest.  En¬ 
tries  are  still  coming  in 
but  not  as  rapidly  as 
we  had  hoped  they 
would.  The  longer 
you  wait,  the  more 
handicap  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Scout  who 
has  already  started.  In 
order  to  give  every 
Scout  a  chance  to  en¬ 
roll  we  will  extend  the 
time  for  entering  and 
take  entries  up  to  July 
1.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  letters  from  those  who  have  en¬ 
tered,  telling  us  how  many  they  have 
killed  up  to  date. 

Contest  Entry  Blank 

Put  down  my  name  as  an  entrant  for 
the  Woodchuck-Rat  Exterminating 
Contest. 

NAME . , . 

ADDRESS  . . 


Lone  Scout  Daily  Good  Turns 

Do  a  “good  turn”  daily.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions  for  Lone  Scouts.  Write 
and  tell  us  about  the  good  turns  you  do. 


L.  S.  Elmer  Leisten  of  Webster,  N.  Y., 
a  prize  winner  in  two  of  our  contests  and 
6ne  of  the  active  members  of  the  A.  A. 
T  ribe. 
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WHEN  the  huge  Atlantic  liner 
is  ordered  into  dry  dock; 
when  a  steel  mass  as  heavy  as  a 
skyscraper  must  be  cradled  snug¬ 
ly;  when  workmen  swarm  in  the 
concrete  basin  to  hammer  and 
rivet  and  paint  the  sea-battered 
hull  ...  what  could  be  a  more 
appropriate  pledge  of  security 
than  the  dry  dock’s  rugged  con¬ 
crete  construction! 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will  stand 
powerful  stresses.  Whether  ce¬ 
ment  is  used  for  a  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-Test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  before  it  leaves  our 
plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply 
dealer  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 

Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  offices  at  New  York, 
Boston,  P  nil  add  p  hi  a  and  Buffalo. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


- < -  “Folks  is  a  lot  like  mules,  said  the 

“Have  been  helping  a  widow  lady  do  L°ne  Scout  from  Missouri,  because  a  mule 
Her  chores,  marketing  and  taking  care  of  can  *  kick  while  he’s  pullin’  an’  neither 
her  little  boy  daily  for  two  weeks  dur-  can  he  pull  while  he’s  kickin’”.  Then  he 
ing  her  illness.  I  was  glad  to  do  this  doses  with  a  moral,  “Mules,  let’s  pull.” 

I  both  because  of  the  lady’s  needs  and  be-  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  will  get 
fcause  of  ~Tny  training  need  as  a  Lone  a  1°*  “pull”  out  of  the  reading  of  this 
Scout.”  slogan. 

*  *  *  ■  .  - — — 1 — 


“Took  porch  scrubbing  job  away  from 
mother  today,  will  do  this  whenever  porch 
heeds  it.” 

*  *  * 

“Most  boys  seem  to  wait  for  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  do  daily  good  turns,  I  am  trying 
to  discover  them  and  then  in  a  scout-like 
way  offer  my  services,  found  four  chances 
for  ‘Daily  Good  Turns’  today. 

*  *  * 

“Have  written  an  article  for  local  news¬ 
paper,  outlining  the  Lone  Scout  work  and 
urging  all  boys  who  cannot  belong  to  a 
troop  to  join  the  Lone  Scouts  and  I  have 
offered  to  help  each  Lone  Scout  in  my 
Section  to  get  started.” 


A  Good  Slogan 

[\OWN  in  Missouri  a  group  of  Lone 
Scouts  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  has 
organized  an  M.  M.  Pep  Club  which,  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  means  the  Missouri 
Mules’  Pep  Club.  They  have  adopted  for 
their  slogan  the  following:  “Quit  your 
kickin !”  and  have  explained  their  slogan 
in  the  following  language : 


Some  New  Members 


Y. 


Charles  W.  Downey,  Clayburg,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  Jobes,  Corydon,  Pa. 

Roger  R.  Bromley,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Barnard  Bromley,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
David  Edward  Burgess,  Huntington, 


N. 


Matthew  Johnson,  Bellalre,  Ohio. 

James  B.  Klee,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Clarence  H.  Klaus,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Cross,  DeKalb,  N.  Y, 

Forest  Sykes,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Riter,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

William  M.  Henry,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 
Michael  Czeck,  Jr.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Rexall  Howard  Kennett,  Freehold,  N,  J. 
John  Otis  Kennett,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
Alfred  Pierce,  Martville,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  R.  Woodside,  Martville,  N.  Y. 
Claude  L.  Woodside,  Martville,  N.  Y. 
Almond  Horn,  Martville,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  Horn,  Martville,  N.  Y. 

Leo  Van  Dusen,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  Timerson,  Martville,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  Katner,  Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  C.  Bert,  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Mergke,  Jr.,  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Albert  Semmler,  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 
George  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Donald  Jones,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Julian  A.  Bregand,  Highland  Park,  Mich¬ 
igan. 


J.  Falconer  Fisher,  3d.,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Cortland  Cottrell,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  Gifford,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 
Glendon  W.  Miller,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

“I  promised  you  that  I  would  tell  you 
about  the  time  I  got  lost.  Here  goes. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  August  and  the 
woods  looked  so  cool  I  thought  1  would  do 
some  exploring  in  a  wood  where  I  was 
not  very  well  acquainted.  So  I  started  off. 
.As  the  woods  were  not  far  away  I  soon 
reached  my  destination.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time  and  finding  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  much  interest,  I  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  lost. 

Say  fellows  were  you  ever  lost!  It 
certainly  is  a  creepy  feeling  to  know  that 
one  Is  hopelessly  lost  in  a  thick  wood  with 
twilight  coming  on.  Then  I  began  to  look 
around  and  I  soon  discovered  a  sort  of  trail 
which  I  followed  for  some  distance.  At 
length  I  came  to  a  clearing  in  which  was 
an  old  cabin  that  looked  strangely  familiar. 
Suddenly  It  dawned  upon  me  that  it  was 
a  cabin  In  which  some  men  had  camped 
the  previous  fall  during  the  fern  picking. 

You  see,  I  had  been  traveling  in  a  big 
circle.  The  cabin  being  only  a  little  way 
from  the  place  where  I  started." 

Scoutingly  yours, 

Maurice  M.  Bly,  (10  points) 

Berlin,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor  of  A.  A., 

“My  chum  and  1  went  to  bury  a  treasure 
Sunday  morning,  which  we  had  prepared 
Saturday  night. 

We  each  put  in  a  tin  box,  a  penny  and 
some  writings,  screws,  pins,  buttons,  etc. 

When  we  got  to  the  cave  where  we  were 
going  to  bury  it  we  began  to  dig  and  we 
dug  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep  and  about 
a  foot  across,  both  ways,  and  then  we 


buried  our  boxes  and  went  on,  as  we  were 
going  through  a  cave;  or,  what  we  call 
“The  Bear’s  Hole"; — it  used  to  be  a  mine. 
When  we  got  there  the  front  was  covered 
with  Ice  and  we  had  to  crawl  through  a 
small  hole  near  the  edge.  We  both  got  in 
at  last,  though  my  chum  had  a  hard  time 
as  he  is  "awful”  fat. 

We  lighted  our  torch  and  started  on 
through.  We  had  our  hatchets-  so  as  to 
get  pieces  of  rock.  We  found  something 
that  looked  like  salt  and  something  that 
looked  like  iron,  so  we  took  some  of  each. 
We  got  to  the  end  and  didn’t  find  anything 
else,  so  we  came  back;  crawled  through 
the  hole  and  came  back  home.  We  were 
both  quite  wet  when  we  got  home,  although 
it  was  the  first  day  of  spring." 

Scoutingly  yours, 

Raymond  Halstead  (10  points) 

R.D.  2,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y.’ 


Join  the  Lone  Scouts  of 
America 

All  boys  who  are  interested  in  Out¬ 
door  Life  can  have  a  lot  of  fun 
and  can  learn  much. 

Join  This  Organization 
Write  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City  and 
Ask  for  an  Application  Blank 
Hdp  Us  Make  the  Tribe  a  Success 
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Adjusting  Sewing  Machine  Tensions 

The  Second  of  the  Senes  on  Keeping  the  Sewing  Machine  m  Oroer 


THE  operations  by  means  of  which  figure  No.  4  is  likewise  commonly  seen. 

a  sewing  machine  makes  a  stitch  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  stitch  shown 
have  been  explained.  It  was  noted  that  in  figure  3.  In  this  illustration,  the 
for  each  stitch,  the  needle  must  carry  upper  thread  lies  straight  along  the  up- 


down  below  the  fabric  sufficient  of  the 
upper  thread  to  form  a  loop  large 
enough  for  the  shuttle  to  pass  through 
or  in  the  case  of  the  round  bobbin  ma¬ 
chines  to  pass  completely  around  the 


per  side  of  the  fabric  and  at  each  stitch 
the  loop  of  the  lower  thread  may  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  cloth. 

Suppose  the  lower  thread  pulls  with 
difficulty  from  the  shuttle.  Which  of 


bobbin.  Obviously,  this  is  much  more  the  stitches  illustrated  in  figures  No.  2, 

thread  than  is  needed  for  the  finished  No.  3  and  No.  4  would  you  expect?  You 

stitch  in  the  fabric.  Some  means  must,  would  get  the  stitch  illustrated  in  figure 

■  ^  «  <•  ^  •  *X  T  O  rT''  1 .  -  A  .. .  i*  a  _ _  k  .  ..  i* ,  1  1  y-x  y, ,  \  •  A  n 


therefore,  be  provided  for  drawing  up 
this  extra  thread.  On  some  machines 
this  function  is  performed  by  the  thread 
take  up  lever  (fig.  5)  and  on  others 


No.  3.  The  reason-  for  this  follows:  As 
the  thread  take  up  lever  4?  figure  No. 
5  or  the  upper  end  of  the  needle  bar 
rises  to  carry  the  locked  threads  from 


I 


this  upper  tension  consists  of  two  ob¬ 
long  metal  strips  held  together  by  a 
thumb  screw  while  on  others  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  metal  discs  pressed  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  a  spring  and  thumb 
screw.  In  either  case,  the  thread  passes 
between  the  metal  surfaces  of  the  ten¬ 
sion.  On  most  machines,  the  ease  with 
which  the  upper  thread  draws  is  varied 
by  changing  the  pressure  between  the 
tension  plates.  Moving  the  thumb 
screw  in  or  down  will  cause  the  upper 
thread  to  draw  harder  while-moving  the 
thumb  screw  out  or  up  will  cause  the 
upper  thread  to  draw  easier. 

The  purpose  of  the  upper  tension  is 
to  hold  the  thread  from  the 
spool  so  that  when  the  take 
up  lever  or  the  needle  bar 
rises,  it  will  draw  up  the  stitch 
and  not  draw  thread  from  the 
spool.  If  you  will  turn  the 
hand  wheel  slowly  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  thread  as  it  passes 
through  the  tension,  you  will 
see  that  as  the  take  up  lever 
or  the  needle  bar  rises,  some 

\  •«•••  -  thread  from  the  spool  is  al- 

sc"e”‘"  ^wed  to  slip  through  the  ten- 

out  to  loosen  the  thread.  .  ,  .  s.on.  The  amount,  is  gov- 

,  i  c  4.1  i„r  Tr  beneath  where  the  stitch  is  made  up  into  erned,  of  course,  by  the  tightness  of  the 

by  the  upper  end  of  the  needle  bar.  It  the  lower  thread  being  too  tension 

lias  been explamed  that :  after  the  upper  ^  ^  tack  with  the  rcsult  tha, 

thread  slips  anoun  ,  (  stitch  is  left  on  the  under  side  of 

closes  the  lower  thread  and  set  the  of  bcillg  carrlcd  to 

thread  "take  up  lever  or  the  upper  end 

of  the  needle  bar  rise  they  carry  up  the  “p '«•  nQw  under  thread  slids 

very  freely  from  the  shuttle.  Which 
of  the  three  stitches  illustrated  in  figures 
No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  would  you  ex¬ 
pect?  Naturally,  the  one  illustrated  in 


TENSION 
<  SCREW 


TENSION  SCREW 


U  l  LUk  ncv-uivd  - j  -  ^ 

upper  thread  and  consequently  the  low¬ 
er  thread  into  the  fabric.  It  is  only 
possible  for  the  thread  take  up  lever  or 
>  for  the  upper 

end  ,of  the 
needle  bar  to 
rise  a  certain 

Fig.  2.  Perfect  Stitch  definite  amount 

each  time  and  so  whether  in  rising  they 
will  carry  the  locked  stitch  to  the  center 
of  the  fabric  or  leave  it  on  the  bottom  or 
carry  it  to  the  top  will  depend  upon  the 
relative  ease  or  difficulty  with  which 
the  upper  and  lower  threads  draw. 

There  are  on  all  lock  stitch  machines 
two  tensions,  one  on  the  shuttle  which 
controls  the  case  with  which  the  lower 
thread  draws  and  one  above  on  the  head 
which  controls  the  ease  with  which  the 
upper  thread  draws.  Let  us  first  study 
the  lower  tension.  Remove  your  shut¬ 
tle  from  the  machine  and  the  bobbin 
from  the  shuttle.  Now  slip  the  bob¬ 
bin  back  in  place  and  thread  the  shut¬ 
tle.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  after 
the  thread 

Fig.  3.  Loess  Needle  ]eaves  the  bob- 
Thread  Tension  or  right  . 

-ower  Tension.  bin,  it  passes 

jnder  some  sort  of  a  spring  on  the  shut- 
:le  case.  Upon  examination,  you  will 
observe  that  there  is  a  screw  through 
this  spring  by  means  of  which  this 
spring  can  be  drawn  down  tightet 
against  the  shuttle  case  or  allowed  to 
spring  away  from  if.  Since  the  lower 
thread  passes  under  this  spring,  it  is 
obvious  that  by  turning  the  screw  down 
into  the  shuttle  case,  the  thread  will  be 
more  firmly  pinched  and  draw  with 
greater  difficulty,  while  screwing  the 
screw  cut  of  the  case  will  allow  the 

thread  to  draw 
more  freely.  By 
means  of  this 

Fig.  f.  Tight  Needle  screw,  there- 
hread  ^Tension  or  Loose  f0re,  it  is  pos- 
ower  i  er.oion.  sible  to  increase 

r  decrease  the  lower  tension. 

If  you  will  study  the  stitch  shown  in 
gure  No.  2,  you  will  find  the  two 
breads  lock  in  the  center  of  the  fabric, 
'his  is  tha  type  of  stitch  that  one  should 
trive  t  fetain  as  it  is  known  as  a  per- 
ect  stitch.  The  one  shown  in  figure 
Co.  3  is  doubtless  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
I  ere  the  under  thread  is  straight  along 
he  lower  side  of  the  fabric,  the  loop  of 
he  upper  thread  being  visible  on  the 
mderside.  The  stitch  illustrated  in 


Fig.  4 — Adjusting  the  Needle  Thread  Ten¬ 
sion — Notice  that  the  thread  goes  directly 
to  the  take  up  of  lever  from  the  tension. 

figure  No.  4.  Here,  when  the  take  up 
lever  rises,  since  the  lower  thread  offers 
very  little  resistance,  the  locked  threads 
are  carried  up  through  the  center  to  the 
top  of  the  cloth. 

To  summarize  then,  figure  No.  3 
would  indicate  a  tight  lower  thread  and 
figure  No.  4  a  loose  thread. 


Suppose  now  the  upper  thread  can 
slip  freely  through  the  tension.  Which 
of  the  stitches  illustrated  in  figures  No. 
2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  would  you  expect? 
You  would  get  the  one  illustrated  in 
figure  No.  3.  The  reason  for  this  is  as 
follows:  As  the  thread  take  up  lever  or 
the  upper  end  of  the  needle  bar  rises  to 
draw  the  stitch  up  into  the  cloth,  an 
excess  of  thread  is  pulled  from  the  spool 
through  the  loose  tension  instead  of  the 
locked  stitch  being  pulled  up  into  the 
center  of  the  fabric.  The  stitch  is, 
therefore,  left  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cloth  figure  No.  3. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  upper  ten¬ 
sion  is  very  tight,  there  will  be  no  slip¬ 
page  of  thread  from  the  spool  and  the 
stitch  will  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
cloth  as  illustrated  in  figure  No.  4. 

From  what  has  been  said  then,  it 
follows  that  the  stitch  illustrated  in 
figure  No.  3  may  be  caused  either  by  a 
loose  needle  thread  tension  or  a  tight 
lower  thread  tension.  While  the  stitch 
illustrated  in  figure  No.  4  may  be  caus¬ 
ed  by  either  a  tight  needle  thread  tension 
or  a  loose  lower  thread  tension. 

Telling  If  Stitch  is  Perfect 

Since  it  is  impossible  merely  by  ob¬ 
servation  to  tell  which  tension  is  too 
tight  or  too  loose,  it  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  upper  tension  be  ad¬ 
justed  first  and  that  the  lower  tension 
be  changed  only  after  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  perfect  stitch  by  adjusting  the 
upper  tension. 

My  suggestion  is  that  you  stitch  along 
for  a  few  stitches,  then  study  your  stitch. 
If  the  under  thread  is  found  to  be 
straight  as  in  figure  No.  3,  tighten  the 
upper  tension.  If  this  does  not  remedy 
the  trouble,  then  loosen  the  lower  ten¬ 
sion. 

If-  the  stitch  is  perfect,  the  top  and 
bottom  will  look  alike  and  if  you  open 
up  a  doubled  piece  of  cloth  you  will  see 
the  two  threads  locked  in  the  center.  If 
you  draw  on  the  cloth  neither  thread 
should  break. 

( Illustrations  Copyright  by  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  1923-24) 


the  true  feelings  that  underlay  the  crust 
of  vain  prejudice  upon  her  soul.  There 
followed  a  pause  of  dreadful  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  this  mean  surrender — the 
pause  during  which  the  heroic  Sergeant 
Jasper  leapt  down  from  one  of  the  em¬ 
brasures  in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire 
to  rescue  the  flag  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  chance  shot.  Attaching  it  to  a 
sponge  staff,  he  hoisted  it  once  more  upon 
the  ramparts,  and  when  she  saw  it  flutter¬ 
ing  there  again,  a  faint  cheer  broke  from 
her  trembling  lips  and  was  taken  up  by 
the  negro  servants  who  shared  her  eyrie 
and  some  of  her  anxiety  for  the  garrison 
among  which  was  the  master  they  all 
loved. 

In  the  morning  the  news  of  victory  filled 
Charles  Town  with  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
It  was  a  victory  less  complete  than  it 
might  have  been  if  Moultrie  had  not  been 
starved  of  powder.  With  adequate  am¬ 
munition,  every  ship  of  the  British  fleet 
would  have  been  sunk  or  forced  to  sur¬ 
render.  But  it  was  complete  enough.  The 
battered  and  defeated  vessels  were  beaten 
off,  and  Charles  Town  was  safe  for  the 
present. 

Whole-hearted  Myrtle  shared  the  gen¬ 
eral  joy  and  thanksgiving.  She  knew 
1  rself  now,  she  thought,  beyond  possi¬ 
bility  of  ever  again  being  mistaken  in  "her 
feelings.  She  had  been  through  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  anguish,  which  had  sharpened 
the  sight  of  her  soul  so  that  she  had  come 
to  see  her  own  fault  in  the  discords  that 
had  poisoned  her  married  life.  It  should 
never,  never  be  so  again,  she  vowed,  if 
only  Harry  were  now  safely  restored  to 
her.  That  was  the  abiding  anxiety.  Was 
he  safe? 

She  went  actively  about  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  that  endless  morning,  stimulating  all 
into  preparations  for  welcoming  Harry 
home,  confident  that  he  would  come  to  her 
soon  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

And  come  to  her  he  did  somewhere 
about  ^roon,  inanimate  upon  a  stretcher 
borne  by  two  of  his  men.  The  click  of 
the  garden-gate  and  the  sound  of  steps 
on  the  gravel  brought  her,  swift- footed, 
eager,  to  the  porch,  to  swoon  there  under 
the  shock  of  what  she  beheld,  believing 
that  it  was  a  dead  body  those  men  bore. 

( Continued  Next  Week ) 


If  there  were  only  the  lower  tension 

to  consider,  it  would  be  relatively  sim-  >  TllC  C3.TOlini3.il 

pie  to  obtain  a  perfect  stitch.  There  is,  . 

however,  an  upper  tension  which  must  (Continued  from  page.  14) 

be  considered.  If  you  will  trace  the  and  the  slow,  deliberate  replies  from  the 
thread  from  the  spool  to  the  eye  of  the  fort 


needle,  you  will  observe  that  on  some 
machines,  just  before  it  is  threaded 
through  the  take  up  lever  and  on  others 
before  it  passes  over  the  upper  end  of 
the  needle  bar  that  it  passes  through 
the  upper  tension.  On  some  machines, 


Once  she  saw  that  the  flag — the  first 
American  flag  displayed  in  the  South ;  a 
blue  flag  with  a  white  crescent  in  the  dex¬ 
ter  corner — was  gone  from  the  fort.  And 
her  dismay  in  that  moment  made  her 
realize,  as  once  before  she  had  realized, 


The  Gate  of  India 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
only  the  bones  are  left,  and  these* 
through  exposure  to  the  sun  eventually 
crumble  into  powder  and  disappear. 
There  are  beautiful  gardens  around  these 
Towers  in  which  the  mourners  rest 
after  escorting  their  relatives  there. 

It  was  quite  a  contrast  when  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Government  House  to 
see  the  Governor  and  some  of  his  aides 
joyously  and  most  vigorously  playing 
tennis  with  some  of  the  Indians.  The 
sun  was  glaring  and  they  had  a  rather 
ingenious  device.  Around  the  nets  they 
had  spread  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
a  dark  blue  cotton  cloth  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  houses  were  painted  dark 
green  to  counteract  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Masons  of  India  and  other 
countries.  He  was  at  the  Dardenelles 
during  the  war,  so  it  interested  me  to 
compare  notes  of  what  took  place  there. 
Afterwards,  he  was  in  Lloyd  George’s 
cabinet  and  as  such  was  the  Chief  Whip 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  related 
to  me  some  of  his  experiences  with 
Lloyd  George  and  told  me  of  the  ob¬ 
streperousness  of  Lady  Astor,  who  fre¬ 
quently  ignored  it  when  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  roll  call,  and  on  the  other 
hand  then  demanded  a  chance  to  speak 
on  some  of  her  pet  prohibition  or  chil¬ 
dren’s  protection  matters,  no  matter 
what  important  other  matters  were  un¬ 
der  debate. 

You  can  see  that  conversation  did  not 
lag  and  that  my  first  day  in  India  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  me. 
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The  Luscious  Strawberry 

Some  3- A  Tested  Recipes  That  Will  Soon  Be  in  Season 


TRAWBERRIES  have  a  very  indi¬ 
vidual  flavor  and  are  delicious  “as  is,” 
but  before  the  season  ends,  many  times 
some  of  the  family  refuse  to  eat  them 
that  way.  The  following  recipes,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  have  been  sent  by  con¬ 
tributors,  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  the  3- A  Testing  service  and  we  know 
they  are  good. 

Strawberry  Tapioca 

Soak  six  tablespoons  of  tapioca  over 
night.  Next  morning  cook  in  a  double 
cooker  with  three  cups  of  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  soft  and  transparent.  When 
cooked  add  two  cups  of  strawberries,  one 


half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Place  in  a 
dish  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. — 
R.  C.  DL. 

The  bright  berries  shozuing  through  the 
transparent  tapioca  are  most  attractive.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  dessert  is  one  which 
is  simple  and  easily  made. 

Strawberry,  Bananas  and  Angel  Food 

A  very  delicious  dessert  may  be  made 
in  a  hurry  if  one  can  purchase  an  angel 
food  cake.  Cut  two  bananas  into  thin 
Slices,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice.  Prepare  a  box  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  crush  and  sweeten  them.  Mix 
them  through  a  half  pint  of  whipped 
cream.  Pour  over  slices  of  the  angel 
food,  arrange  some  of  the  sliced  bananas 
around  the  edge. — R.  C.  DL. 

This  is  a  very  filling  dessert.  Since  the 
banana  and  strawberry  flavors  blend  nicely 
it  is  unusually  good. 

Strawberry  Parfait 

Crush  a  quart  of  strawberries  through 
'a  colander.  Sweeten  this  pulp  with  one 
pound  of  sugar,  stirring  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Add  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
fcream  and  whip  the  whole  to  a  foam.  Put 
in  a  freezer  and  let  remain  until  frozen 
soft.  Then  with  a  spoon  take  it  out  of  the 
freezer,  put  it  in  cold  glass  cups  or  ice 
fcream  glasses.  Cover  the  top  with  whipped 
fcream. — R.  C.  DL. 

This  is  a  dessert  de  luxe,  but  on  the  farm 
fvhere  cream  is  aft  to  be  plentiful  at  this 


season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
miss  trying  this  one. 

Strawberry  and  Marshmallow  Dessert 

Cut  ripe  strawberries  in  halves  and 
marshmallows  into  two  or  three  pieces 
each.  For  one  cup  of  cream,  halve  about 
a  cupful  each  of  berries  and  marshmallows. 
Whip  the  cream,  fold  in  three  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  the  berries  and  marshmallows.  Serve 
as  a  dessert,  thoroughly  chilled  in  glasses, 
with  wafers.— R.  C.  DL. 

This  is  a  delicious  and  a  rather  luxurious 
dessert.  Our  tester  recommends  that  the 
marshmallow  be  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short 


time  in  some  szveetened  straivberry  juice, 
in  order  to  absorb  some  of  the  flavor. 

Strawberry  and  Pineapple  Preserves 

To  two  quarts  of  strawberries  allow  two 
large  oranges  and  one  pineapple  or  one 
large  can  of  pineapple.  Leave  strawberries 
whole  after  hulling.  Cut  oranges  and 
pineapple  into  rather  small  pieces.  Mix 
and  measure  allowing  two-thirds  as  much 
sugar  as  fruit.  Mix  sugar  in  thoroughly. 
Let  stand  half  an  hour  or  longer,  then 
bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  cook  gently 
until  thick  like  marmalade,  but  not  too 
stiff.  Turn  into  jelly  glasses  and  seal  when 
cold. — R.  C.  DL. 

This  recipe  speaks  for  itself,  but  you 
should  try  it  for  yourself  it  is  so  good. 

Strawberry  Lemon  Curd 

Melt  %  pound  of  butter  in  a  saucepan. 
Into  a  bowl,  put  a  standard  cupful  (J4 
pint)  of  white  granulated  sugar,  grate  the 
rind  of  3  lemons  on  it,  then  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons.  Beat  up  6  eggs  and  add 
them  to  the  sugar,  grated  rind,  and  juice, 
and  finish  by  throwing  in  a  standard  cup¬ 
ful  ()4  pint)  of  fresh  strawberries;  Mix 
all  well  together. 

Now  pour  this  mixture  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan  containing  the  butter  and  keep  gently 
stirring  till  it  thickens.  (It  should  cook 
slowly  and  should  not  be  on  too  hot  a  part 
of  the  stove,  as  boiling  would  spoil  it.) 
When  it  thickens,  remove  it  from  the 
stove. 

This  is  a  delicious  dish  and  can  be  used 
in  many  ways : — as  a  preserve  to  spread  on 


bread;  or  to  be  eaten  with  milk  puddings; 
blanc-manges,  or  custards;  or  as  a  filling 
for  pies  or  for  small  pastry  shells.  Rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  straw¬ 
berries. — H.  McF, 

Perhaps  you  have  not  tried  combining 
the  lemon  flavor  nth  the  strawberries. 
If  you  like  lemon  pie  ( and  who  does  not ) 
this  combination  zvill  appeal  to  you  very 
strongly  indeed. 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

2  cups  flour  ing  powder 

1  /3  cup  shortening  /z  teaspoonful  salt 
4  teaspoonfuls  bak-  %.  cup  milk 

Divide  the  dough  into  halves.  Spread 
tvith  melted  butter,  stack  one  over  the 
other  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  While 
still  warm,  open,  spread  first  layer  with 
chopped  or  crushed,  sweetened  berries. 
Cover  with  other  layer  of  cake,  add  an¬ 
other  layer  of  berries,  and  serve  with 
whipped  or  plain  cream. 

Sunshine  Strawberry  Preserves 

Arrange  in  layers  in  the  preserving 
kettle  equal  weights  of  sugar  and  hulled 
washed  strawberries.  Let  stand  until  the 
juice  begins  to  run,  then  set  over  the  fire 
and  cook  very  slowly  for  10  minutes.  Then 
turn  the  mixture  into  shallow  agate  pans 
or  earthen  plates,  cover  with  panes  of 
glass  and  set  in  the  sunshine.  Let  stand 
for  three  days,  stirring  two  or  three  times 
every  day.  Without  reheating  turn  into 
clean  hot  jars  or  jelly  glasses  and  cover 
with  paraffin  as  for  jelly. 

Strawberry  Sponge 

-1  quart  berries  1  cup  sugar 

Zz  package  gelatin  Juice  of  one  lemon 
V/z  cups  water  Whites  of  4  eggs 

Soften  gelatin  in  water,  mash  straw¬ 
berries  and  add  J4  the  sugar  to  them. 
Boil  remaining  sugar  and  water  gently 
20  minutes.  Put  berries  through  a  sieve, 
add  softened  gelatin  to  boiling  syrup  and 


No.  E357-6 — Pink  or  blue  checked  ging¬ 
ham  is  used  for  this  quaint  apron,  made 
more  unusual  by  its  edge  finish  of  rick 
rack.  The  rickrack  is  stitched  along  the 
cutting  line  of  the  apron,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  braid.  Then  the  braid  is  turn¬ 
ed  over,  so  that  one-half  forms  the  points 
on  the  edge  of  the  apron,  and  the  other 
half  covers  the  raw  edge  of  the  material  on 
the  wrong  side.  Large  single  stitch  flow¬ 
ers  are  embroidered  in  two  shades  of  a 
color.  Pink  flowers  decorate  the  blue 
apron,  and  blue  flowers  the  pink  apron. 
Lines  of  darning  stitch  are  black. 

Pink  or  blue  checked  gingham  stamped 
for  apron,  50c;  floss  25c. 


remove  Immediately  from  fire.  Add  the 
sweetened  berries.  Place  in  pan  of  cold 
water  (preferably  iced)  and  beat  until  it 
begans  to  thicken.  Fold  in  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  molds  to  harden.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream. 


And  Old  Soap  Recipe 

"I  am  sending  for  recipe  for  making  old 
fashioned  soft  soap  made  with  lye  from 
wood  ashes.  The  lye  was  from  a‘  leach  not 
the  concentrated  kind.” — Mrs.  W.  J.  A., 
New  York. 

I  WAS  able  to  locate  a  real  old 
fashioned  soft  soap  recipe  by  referring 


For  Fabrics  of  Brighter  Hues 


•  Dress  Pattern  2716  has  every 
detail  planned  to  look  best  on  the 
full  figure,  and  still  is  not  hard 
to  make.  An  all  over  figured  silk 
or  a  plain  color  trimmed  in  con¬ 
trasting  color  would  look  best  in 
this  pattern.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  J4  yards  of  40  inch 
material  with  1  %  yards  of  18 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2592 

shows  the  smart 
cape-frock  idea 
which  is  so  grace¬ 
ful  for  most  fig¬ 
ures.  The  school 
girl  or  slender 
woman  zvill  be 
particularly  de¬ 
lighted  with  this 
very  stylish  pat¬ 
tern.  It  comes  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4 
~J  yards  of  40  inch 
figured  material 
•with  1  %  yards  of 
36  inch  plain  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  Summer  fashion  books.  Send 
all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


This  is  why  Fels-Naptha 
gives  you  extra  washing 
helps 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt -loosening  naptha 
work  together  in 
Fels  -  Naptha.  You  can 
tell  by  the  clean  naptha 
odor!  It  is  extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha ! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  ‘  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Clear  The  Pores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Guticura  Soap 

Soep,  Ointment,  Talcum  gold  everywhere. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling- 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

GPc.  and  SI. GO  at  druggists. 
Hiseox  Cheni.  Works,  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


to'  an  issue  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  1845.  We  quote  exactly  from 
the  book  spelling  according  to  the  current 
mode  at  the  time. 

“The  most  frequent  cause  of  failure 
is,  that  the  ley  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  quantity  of  fat;  therefore,  when  home 
made  ley  is  used  instead  of  potash,  the  ley 
should  be  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg 
freely.  To  each  gallon  of  strong  ley  add 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  clean  grease; 
if  cracknels  be  used,  take  one  pound  to 
each  gallon.  Boil  very  fast,  and  stir  it 
frequently.  A  few  hours  will  suffice  to 
make  it  good  soap.”  We  trust  that  this 
■will  bring  the  desired  results. 


Thirteen  Counties  Entered  in 
Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest 


A  S  announced  on  page  one  of  the  April 
17th  issue  American  Agriculturist 
is  cooperating  with  the  Home  Bureaus  in 
a  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest. 

Up  to  date  the  following  counties  have 
entered  the  contest : 


Schuyler 

Yates 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Cayuga 

Steuben 


Chemung 

Tompkins 

St.  Lawrence 

Onondaga 

Cortland 

Webster 


The  county  Executive  Committee  In 
counties  having  a  Home  Bureau  are  to  be 
responsible  for  conducting  county  contests 
and  the  winning  entry  in  each  county  will 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ethel .  McIntosh,  528  E. 
Main  St.,  Batavia,  New  York,  before 
October  First. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

AGENTS.  Make  $10  Daily  selling  House 
Dresses  and  Frocks.  Write  for  free  samples  and 
catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Dept.  680,  Boston,  Mass.  


CATTLE 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  son  of  a 

World’s  Champion.  Will  appeal  to  a  man  with 
a  high  class  herd.  A  grand-son  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen¬ 
thau,  Jr.,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered,  T.  B.  tested,  Milking 
Shorthorn  Durham  bulls.  One  six  weeks  old, 
year  old  and  two  years  old.  HOMER  HAWLEY, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS.  Young  bulls  and  calves  of 
excellent  breeding,  full  particulars  on  request, 
Herd  Accredited.  W.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Hunter, 
N.  Y.  _  _ _ 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  bull  calf  born 
March  28.  This  calf  traces  back  twice  to  the  fam¬ 
ous  sire  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  His 
dam  is  from  a  25  lb.  cow  that  made  nearly  800 
lbs.  of  butter  in  ten  months.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau 
Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Jet.,  New  York. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 

WHITE  COLLIES — Studs,  bred  matrons, 
puppies.  King  All  White  breeding.  Some  train¬ 
ed  cow  dogs,  $25  to  $75.  MABEL  TILBURY, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 

Pa.  _ _ _ 

ANY  FARM  WOMAN  can  make  money  at 
home,  raising  puppies  to  sell.^  Why  not  try  it? 
I  have  for  sale,  now — male  l*ox  Tenier,  2  yrs. 
old — $20 — puppies  and  bred  females.  Return 
unsatisfactory  stock  in  48  hours,  express  prepaid 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  References 
State  Bank,  Herrick,  Ill.  Order  early.  Only  a 
few  left  of  each.  MRS.  CARMEN  D.  WELCH, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Herrick,  Illinois. 

RABBITS,  Gavies,  Pigeons  (1000  animals). 
Circular  for  stamp.  Start  your  own  business. 
SUMMIT  BABBITRY,  Bernharts,  Pa. _ 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Particolors, 
eligible'.  From  real  hunting  and  prize  winning 
stock,  $15  up.  DR.  WOODEN,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

30  AIREDALES.  Must  dispose  o.f  them  at 

once.  Priced  at  half.  Will  ship  C.  O.  U. 
SHADY  SIDE  KENNELS,  Madison,  N. 

FOR  SALE— Pedigreed  White  Collie  pups. 
Can  be  registered.  Four  months  old.  Ready  to 
drive  cows.  Beauties.  MRS.  NL111L 
WATERS,  Cuyler,  N.  Y.  


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


■"BANKERS  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Barron 

Strain  Fnglish  Leghorns,  12c  to  15c :  each -  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS.— Get  our  prices.  EMPIRE 
HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  nice,  healthy 
chicks,  June  $15  per  100,  after  the  15th,  price 
$13  per  100,  by  Pre-paid  parcel  post.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms,  $10 
each;  Hens,  $8  each.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  11c.;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  12c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  13c;  W. 
Wyandottcs,  14c;  Assorted,  8c;  lc  less  in  lots 
of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR, 
Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $10-100;  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  $10-100;  White  Rocks,  $12-100;  Reds, 
$10-100;-  Light  Mixt,  $8-100;  Heavy,  $9-100. 
My  13  years  experience  in  hatching  and  shipping 
day  old  chix.  Write  for  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


TLTRKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
for  50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


SMALL  WHITE  off-grade  beans  free  from 
stone  or  dirt  make  excellent  feed  for  cows  or 
pigs.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.  H.  F.  SNYDER, 
Churcbville.  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. _ 

EVERYTHING  Printed!  Write  FRANKLIN- 
PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we  de¬ 
velop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for 
25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  10J4  S. 
Fountain  Aye.,  A,  Springfield,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Crescent  wood-working  machine. 
Inquire,  JAMES  CARDEN,  Mountaindale,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGII,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — 139  acres;  pleasant-home  farm 
in  beautiful  valley.  5  miles  to  city  of  22,000; 
good  markets;  close  to  State  Road,  school, 
church,  R.  R.  and  milk  station  or  milk  in  city. 
20  Grade  T.  B.  tested  cows;  3  horses;  farming 
tools;  wagons;  crops;  wood  and  timber;  good 
land;  good  buildings;  large  house;  barns.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  spring  water  on  farm,  running  to  house 
and  barn,  bath,  lights,  household  goods.  Price 
and  terms  reasonable.  Write  JAS.  P.  MORRIS, 
R.  D.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

JUST  OUT.  Free  picture  catalog  of  New 
York  State  farm  Bargains.  Write  today.  MID¬ 
WEST  HOMESEEKERS  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
Marshfield,  Wis. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK  ” 

CORNELL  NO  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


7c.  Per  on  JULY  1 

Owing  to  our  increase  in  circulation,  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  will  be  raised  from  5c  to  7c  a  word  July  1st. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RATE  HOLDERS 

BEFORE  JULY  1 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  am  opportunity  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  on  the  old  rate,  any  classified  advertising  orders  received 
before  July  ist  for  copy  to  be  run  in  the  summer *and  fall  months 
will  be  accepted  at  5c  a  word.  We  must  receive  your  order  before 
July  ist. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


American  Agriculturist,  June  5,  1926 
SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 25  million  now 

ready.  Fine  field  grown  stocks.  Varieties,  cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch,  Wakefield  and  Danish  Ballhead.  300 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  1,000, 
$3.00  prepaid;  express  collect  11,000,  $20.00. 
TOMATO  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties,  300, 
$1.50.5  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $15.00  PEPPER  PLANTS. 
75c,  100;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $30.00.  CAULIFLOWER 
PLANTS.  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  prepaid  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $40.00.  TRANSPLANTED 
TOMATO  AND  PEPPER  PLANTS.  100,  $1.25; 
500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $6.50,  prepaid.  Express  col- 
lect,  10,000,  $50.00.  Prompt  shipments  entire 
satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  capacity  half  million  per  day. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


SNAPDRAGON  Plants:  25  strong  transplant¬ 

ed  plants,  mixed  colors  only  $1,  200  Selected 
Cabbage  plants  $1,  50  Strong  transplanted  Aster 
plants  $1.  Also  Scarlet  Sage,  Verbenas,  Delphin¬ 
iums,  Zinnias  and  Hardy  plants  at  special  prices 
including  Vegetable  plants  in  season.  All  plants 
prepaid.  Send  for  catalog.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 


ONIONS,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1000;  Cab¬ 

bage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussel  Sprouts,  $1.25 
per  1000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1000;  Egg  Plants,  $4  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. _ 

FINE  CABBAGE — Tomato  Plants,  dozen  ear¬ 

ly,  late,  varieties,  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000, 
$1.75.  Early,  late  cauliflower,  pepper.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  300, _  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  pre- 
paaid.  Big  lots  less.  Plants  well  packed  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp¬ 

berry  Plants — well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— READY  NOW.— 

TOMATOES — Seedlings  $3.00  per  1000;  Trans¬ 
planted  plants  $8.00  per  1000,  Potted  (2  in.  pa¬ 
per  pots)  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100,  Earli. 
ana,  Bonny  Best,  Early  Jewel,  John  Baer,  Stone, 
Matchless,  Dwarf  Stone,  Ponderosa  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  PEPPERS — Transplanted  $8.00  per 
10(TO ;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000,  $3.50  per  100, 
Ruby  King,  Bull  Nose,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook, 
Early  Neapolitan  and  Long  Red  Cayenne.  EGG 
PLANTS — Seedling  $5.00  per  1000;  Transplant¬ 
ed  $10.00  per  1000;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000; 
$-3.50  per  100  Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Im¬ 
proved.  CAULIFLOWER — Seedlings  (Ready- 
now)  $4.00  per  1000;  Rerooted  (ready  June  1st) 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00,  Early  Snowball 
and  Early  Erfurt.  CABBAGE— Field  Grown 
(Ready  June  1st)  $2.00  per  4000;  Rerooted  $2.25 
per  1000,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enk- 
huizen  Glory,  Early  Summer,  All  Head  Early, 
Summer,  Danish,  Savoy  and  Succession.  AS¬ 
TERS — Transplanted  mixed  colors  $8.00  per 
1000;  Potted  separate  colors  or  mixed  $30.00  per 
1000;  $3.50  per  100.  SALVIA— Potted  $30.00 
per  1000;  $3.50  per  100  Splendens,  America, 
Dark  Blood  and  Ostrich  Plume.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der,  please.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.- 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


20%  DISCOUNT  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  and 
Columbian  Wyandotte  hatching  eggs.  MRS.  L.  J. 
DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS  $9  per  100  Barron  Leghorns  large 

size,  306  egg  foundation.  None  better.  LLUbk.  S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. _ 

’  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 

and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4  00,  $£00.  Free  range  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUY  Elv,  Me- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVLK, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ ___ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms,  $15.  MRS.  C. 
T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. _ _ _ 

KAHLERS  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Hatching 

eggs.  30th  year  breeding  pure,  Ringlet  Rocks, 
Tompkins  Reds,  Tancred  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  I  lee  circu¬ 
lar.  KAHLER  AND  SON,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

TUNE  CHICKENS— Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  $12  a  hundred  for  quality  stock 
dc’ Acred.  “TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

tom  BARRON  single  comb  vvhite  leghorn, 

the  world’s  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

"  ;  K  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching, 

-Jo  c  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  mans 
priCe_only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  307  West 
11  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  


_ POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

TOBACCO  DUST— Cod  Liver  Oil  Disinfect¬ 

ants,  Lice  Killer,  Fly  Spray,  Epsom  Salts, 
Sulphur  and  kindred  lines.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county.  Write  for  prices.  GONICK’S  97 
Reade  St.,  New  York. _ __ 

HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  preferably  with  agricultural 

college  training,  wanted  to  manage  small  truck 
farm,  probably  some  research  work.  Apply  stat¬ 
ing  age,  education,  experience  and  salary.  OF¬ 
FICE  PERSONNEL  DIVISION,  260  S.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  Cow  Testing 

Association  in  Duchess  County.  Apply  A.  L. 
SHEPHERD,  County  Agent,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y.  _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS  - 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 

pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS— 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SFIERMAN,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED  Col¬ 
lege  inspected.  One  of  best  varieties  grown  alone 
or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  plants; 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  oriental  poppy,  columbine, 
delphinium,  phlox,  wallflower,  canterbury  bells 
and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flower 
plants  that  live  out  doors  during  winter. 
Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
canna  bulbs;  hedge  plants,  roses,  shrubs;  Aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant,  onion  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Early 
Copenhagen,  flatdutch,  ball  head,  wakefields,  300- 
75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid,  10,000  ex¬ 
pressed  $10.00  Tomato,  cauliflower,  peppers,  May, 
June  delivery,  prices  free.  Satisfaction  our  mot¬ 
to.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAUIHFLOWER  PLANTS  early  snowball, 
300-$1.50;  500-$2.25;  1000-$4.00,  sweet  peppers 
same  price.  Cabbage,  Tomato,  leading  early  and 
late  varieties,  1000-$1.75;  500-$1.25  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage,  $1.00  per  thousand. 
5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  TOMATO.  $1.50; 
10,000,  $12.50.  PEPPER,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00 
CAULIFLOWER,  $4.00;  10,000,  $30.00 

SWEET  POTATO,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30.00. 

Prompt  shipments  delivered  safely  anywhere 
FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin 
Virginia. 


WELL’S  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS,  College 
inspected  and  certified.  Double  your  yield  with 
this  strain,  we  did.  Also  certified  No.  9  pota 
toes.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N 

Y. 


MILLIONS  cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead 
300-$1.00;  500-$l .25 ;  1000-$2.00  postpaid,  10,000- 
810.00  Express.  Tomato  plants,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Matchless,  same  price.  Potato  and  Pep¬ 
per  plants  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CELERY,  Mangoe,  Cauliflower  plants,  25,  20c; 
50,  35c;  100,  60c.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES— Russets,  Certified  Cob¬ 
blers,  $3  per  bu.  Cash  with  order.  WM.  JONES, 
Truxton,  N.  Y. 


14  VARIETIES  DAHLIAS,  surprise  value, 

no  seedlings;  or  45  mixed  Gladioli  postpaid,  one 
dollar.  MAPLEHURST  DAHLIA  GARDENS. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire,  yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Shipped  on  approval,  $20  up.  160% 
lamb  crop  this  year.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.- 
Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  Nevr 
York  City. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  sows  and  gilts,  bred 
to  farrow  July  and  August.  Nice  spring  pigs. 
Herd  sire.  Big,  thrifty  swine,  best  quality  and 
blood  lines.  Shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 

shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages.  Bred  sows, 
service  boars.  P,  HAMILTON,  Cochranville, 
Pa.  


FOR  SALE — Choice  bred  Duroc  Jersey  pigs, 

eight  weeks  old,  males,  ten  dollars;  females, 
twelve  dollars  each.  Registered.  SQUARE 
DEAL  FARM,  Route  2,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  WANTS 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Writ* 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine.  


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales* 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn, _ _ 

WOOLENS.  Materials  for  ladies’  wear  direct 

from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mentiort 
g'arment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
Camden,  Me. 
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Service  Bureau 

Watch  Out  For  Silverware  Fraud 


“A  so-called  agent  for  the  Oneida  Com- 
lunity  Plate  ware  called  at  my  home  to- 
lay  saying  he  with  twelve  other  agents 
were  authorized  by  that  firm  to  dispose  of 
(ilverware  guaranteed  for  fifty  years  which 
iad  been  in  a  storehouse  fire  and  I  bought 
;ome  but  on  looking  more  closely  at  it  after 
ie  left,  I  find  on  the  back  of  it  the  name, 
•Fairfield”  and  some  other  little  marks 
hat  I  can’t  make  out  and  I  am  suspicious 
:hat  I  have  been  'sold'  as  I  do  not  think 
t  is  genuine  Oneida  ware.  He  spoke  of 
:heir  having  advertised  through  your  paper. 
Could  you  find  out  for  me  whether  they 
iave  agents  out  selling  their  ware?”— Mrs. 
\N.  S.  B.,  New  York. 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  receipt  of  this 
letter,  we  wrote  to  The  Oneida  Com- 
nunity,  the  manufacturers  of  Oneida 
Community  Plate,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
;he  letter  from  Mrs.  W.  S.  B.  and  ask- 
ng  them  if  these  agents  were  not  doing 
i  fraudulent  business  by  stating  that 
the  cheap  plate  which  they  sold  was 
Community  Plate. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  we  received 
the  communication  from  the  Legal  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Oneida  Community, 
which  follows: 

‘‘We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  with  reference  to  the  silver¬ 
ware  purchased  by  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  You  are  correct  in  think¬ 
ing  that  our  merchandise  is  handled 
through  the  dealers  and  that  we  have 
no  salesmen  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer.  We  have  received  num¬ 
erous  complaints  of  salesmen  calling 
upon  people  with  merchandise,  which 
they  represent  as  being  of  our  manu¬ 
facture. 

“These  goods  which  are  back- 
stamped  ‘Fairfield’  or  ‘Fairfax’,  are  a 
cheap  grade  of  silverware  which  can 
be  purchased  in  almost  any  of  the 
Woolworth  stores,  and  no  doubt 
these  salesmen  ge+  their  supply  there. 
Our  nationally  advertised  silverware 
is  stamped  on  the  back  with  one  of 
the  following  trade-marks — ‘COM¬ 
MUNITY  PLATE’— ‘Tudor  Plate’ 
- — ‘Oneida  Community  Made’.  We 
feel  this  is  the  best  protection  the 
consumer  has  against  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  We  think  that  cases  of  mis¬ 
representation  of  this  kind  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  local  district  at¬ 
torney,  as  we  believe  the  salesman 
is  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
cooperate  with  any  prosecutor  who  is 
trying  to  rid  his  county  of  fraud  of 
this  kind.” 

After  getting  the  above  letter,  we 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  district  at¬ 
torney  of  Cayuga  County  but  up  to  this 
writing  have  not  heard  from  him.  We 
are  publishing  this  material  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  however,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  on  guard  against  purchasing 
and  paying  too  much  money  for  cheap 
silver  plate  which  is  being  misrepresent¬ 
ed  as  Community  made.  Also  if  you 
have  any  information  as  to  such  agents 
trying  to  sell  to  you  or  your  neighbors 
silver  plate  and  misrepresenting  it,  will 
you  kindly  write  to  us  immediately  and 
help  us  put  an  end  to  this  fraud? 


Ownership  Rights  of  a  Wife 

Can  a  woman  compel  her  husband  to 
Olve  her  a  share  of  the  property  if  she 
leaves  him  and  can  she  sell  her  note  which 
•he  holds  against  her  husband  for  money 
Which  she  received  from  her  father's 
estate.  Can  she  take  all  the  property 
which  her  father  gave  her? 

Can  the  gas  company  hold  a  lease  on 
property  without  the  wife  signing  the 
lease? — Mrs.  H.  P.  S.,  Penn. 

\V/HERE  a  wife  leaves  her  husband 
vv  for  just  cause,  she  can,  in  a  proper 
action,  compel  him  to  provide  for  her. 
She  cannot,  however,  compel  him  to  divide 
his  .property  with  her. 

As  to  her  own  personal  property,  in¬ 
cluding  a  note  given  her  by  her  husband, 
she  can  do  with  it  whatever  she  may 
choose.  And  any  property  in  the  house 
belonging  to  her  personally,  she  may  re¬ 
move  without  fear. 

On  the  question  of  lease,  we  presume 
that  your  husband  has  leased  certain  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  Gas  Company.  If  the  proper¬ 


ty  belonged  to  him  personally,  you  can¬ 
not  object  to  the  lease.  However,  if  you 
did  not  sign  the  same,  at  his  death  you 
may  enforce  your  dower  right  in  the  leas¬ 
ed  premises. 


Keys  Try  To  Find  Owner 

CEVERAL  years  ago,  the  Orange  Judd 
^  Service  Bureau  issued  some  identifica¬ 
tion  tags  which,  when  attached  to  a  bunch 
of  keys,  would  insure  their  being  returned 
to  this  office  in  case  they  were  lost. 

A  bunch  of  keys,  with  one  of  these  tags, 
numbered  3021  n  was  recently  sent  into  our 
office.  Our  records  show  that  it  belongs 
to  Mr.  F.  D.  Reeder  whose  address  was 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  but  a  letter  sent  to  him 
at  that  address  was  returned.  We  will  be 
glad  to  return  these  keys  to  him  if  some¬ 
one  can  tell  us  his  present  address. 


When  No  Will  Is  Left 

Is  there  some  way  to  settle  an  estate, 
say  $5,000  real  and  $3,000  personal,  when  a 
man  dies  intestate  leaving  his  widow  and 
one  son  without  appraising  by  outsiders  or 
taking  inventory  as  they  wish  to  remain 
on  the  farm  and  leave  it  as  it  is?  How 
can  the  widow  be  sure  of  her  rights  after 
the  stock  is  replaced,  tools  worn  -out,  etc? 

'TTIE  only  safe  method  to  pursue  ir  the 
settlement  of  your  husband’s  estate 
is  to  have  it  properly  administered. 

This  can  be  done  inexpensively.  You 
may  go  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Surrogate’s 
Court  for  your  County,  explain  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  him,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  help 
you  out  of  your  difficulty.  The  Surro¬ 
gate’s  Court  will  be  found  in  the  County 
Court  House. 


Help  For  Authors 

I  have  many  poems  and  songs  on  hand 
that  I  have  written.  Could  you  give  me 
reliable  addresses  of  magazines  or  news¬ 
papers  that  might  want  my  work  and  pay 
a  reasonable  price  for  it.  My  poems  are 
typed,  ready  for  publication. 

T  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  an¬ 
swer  to  the  above  request  because  one 
must  first  know  the  nature  of  the  poem, 
story  or  article  before  recommendations 
can  be  made  of  magazines  to  which  to 
send  them.  It  is,  of  course,  a  waste  of 
time  to  send  poems  or  contributions -to 
magazines  that  do  not  handle  that  class 
of  material. 

There  are  two  very  good  authors’ 
magazines  published  which  print  in 
every  issue,  a  list  of  good  places  where 
manuscripts  of  different  kinds  can  be 
sent.  One  of  these  is  the  “Author  and 
Journalist”  published  at  1839  Champa 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  other  is 
“The  Writer”  of  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Best  Pay 

“Your  check  of  $77.10  received  and  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory  and  I  thank  you  for 
same.  I  have  not  entirely  recovered  from 
the  injury,  but  am  able  to  do  some  light 
work.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  get  around 
I  wrote  you  as  I  wished  to  be  fair  with 
the  Company.” — Mr.  W.  J.  Luppin, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


“Received  check  for  balance  of  claim 
from  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  I  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  your  assistance.” — Mrs.  A.  S., 
New  York. 


I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak 
a  word  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau.  I  asked  assistance  of  the 
Service  Bureau  very  soon  after  I  first 
knew  of  its  existence,  when  I  was  a  new 
subscriber,  and  by  the  very  small  effort 
of  writing  a  letter  explaining  our  difficulty 
to  the  Service  Bureau,  we  recovered  from 
an  unreliable  firm  the  amount  of  $10.98, 
which  we  would  have  had  to  lose  if  we 
had  had  to  rely  on  our  own  ability  to  re¬ 
cover  it.  And  the  un-understandable  part 
of  it  is — the  Service  Bureau  asks  nothing 
in  return. — Mrs.  A.  B.  C.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


Your 

New  York  Central 

neighbor 

New  York  Central  is  a  “railroad  man’s  railroad.” 


In  spite  of  this,  many  of  those  who  live  along  the  line  often 
think  of  the  New  York  Central  as  a  far-off  institution,  managed 
by  men  unknown,  unseen  and  remote. 

But  the  men  who  make  the  New  York  Central  what  it  is 
are  to  be  found  along  its  lines,  among  its  local  agents,  its  fore¬ 
men,  its  section  bosses  and  its  train  crews.  They  are  the 
representatives  of  the  company,  holding  responsible  positions 
because  of  their  proven  ability,  intelligence  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness. 

Farmers  who  live  along  the  New  York  Central  Lines  who 
do  not  know  their  New  York  Central 
neighbors  are  overlooking  helpful  friends. 

-  -  — i 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  8C  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four— Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SAVES 

YOU 

MONEY 


ON  METAL  ROOFS  , 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets/ 
make  them  Into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  ot  type  and  style 
lor  every  kind  ot  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  Irom  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
rool,  and  we  sell  direct  Irom  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer  1  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  price* 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  duality,  Ask  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  162.  or  f°r  Gar¬ 
age  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

612-662  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Wheel  Co..  2  £b»  St.Quieey.m. 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

j  59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A 


TRAVEL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


FOR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  READERS 


I  received  a  draft  yesterday  from  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
through  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  $1,000.00,  for  the  death  by  accident  of  my  hus¬ 
band,  Leon  E.  Williams,  for  which  I  thank  you. 


Your  Company  is  certainly  all  it  claims  to  be  and  far  more.  I  admit  I  was  a  little  skepti¬ 
cal  on  account  of  the  premium  being  so  small,  but. I  need  have  no  fears,  for  Mr.  Williams 
was  only  insured  for  ten  months,  paid  just  one  premium,  and  received  the  full  amount  of 
$1,000  in  just  six  days  after  I  had  the  papers  you  sent  me  filled  out  and  returned  to  you. 

I  can  certainly  recommend  your  company,  and  shall  do  so  whenever  I  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Again  I  thank  you.  Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  DENA  L.  WILLIAMS. 


Gentlemen  : 


I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  27,  1925,  enclosing  Draft  for  $1000.00  in  payment 
of  the  Claim  under  your  Policy  No.  3989028  for  death  of  Mrs.  Florence  C.  West,  of  West 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  and  which  letter  also  contains  draft  for  $60.00  in  payment  of  the  period 
of  Total  Disability  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  West,  under  policy  No.  3989027. 


Claim  No.- 

Nnrtf 

■gay  to 

-15239  New  York.  No 

j  Amrnrmt  Arrifont  Jusunmre  (Eompamj 

Kamt  (gffirs.  203  Hu  &aUr  Street  "•*  “ 

©irirayo  cw..! 

February  4.  19  26 

-  Allen  Risley.  Administrator  of  the  Estate  ofyiooo.OO 

Clair  L.  Risley,  deceased. 

One  Thousand  -  Dollar* 

Ncrtls  Awrrirau  Arrthfnt  3aaunm«  Cnmpauai 

ft.  r  tt.11  ft*  Claim  Examiner, 

row.  440-0  2D3  &n.  La  Bulls  &L,  Qlljtraga 

Mr.  Risley  was  killed  when  train  hit  his  car. 


Dear  Sir:  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  February  8,  1926. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  draft  payable  to  the  order  of  Allen  Risley,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  Clair  L.  Risley  for  $1,000  which  is  in  full  payment  of  Accident  Insurance  of  the 
Nortth  American  Accident  Insurance  policy  held  by  Mr.  Risley. 

Mr.  Risley’s  death  was  very  sudden  and  tragic.  He  .was  riding  in  an  automobile  cross¬ 
ing  the  D.  L.  &  W.  at  North  Brookfield  and  was  hit  by  a  fast  milk  train,  raised  high  in  the 
air  and  thrown  for  many  feet  dying  instantly. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  The  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
have  been  most  cordial  in  the  matter  and  paid  promptly  upon  receipt  of  proper  facts  and  data 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  The  Insurance  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Risley  and 
I  am  sure  they  appreciate  your  thoought fulness  in  including  such  a  policy  with  the  subscription 
to  your  valuable  paper.  Very  truly,  HAROLD  L.  FUESS. 


As  Attorney  for  Mr.  West  individually,  and  also  as  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  his  deceas¬ 
ed  wife,  I  desire  to  commend  your  Company'  on  the  uniform  courtesy  and  consideration  that 
has  been  shown  us,  and  to  farther  compliment  you  on  the  promptness  with  which  payment 
was  made.  Very  Truly'  Yours, 

DUANE  L.  ATKYNS. 


(Claim  Nil  r -i5i 3a  R.y.  (Chrrk  Nu. 

Nmlh  Ammrmt  Amtumt  Hluauramc  (Tum^aug 

Sjumr  (Oilin'. 

?a«lu  .  Robert  Anderson 

lljs  ornsr  at 

One  Hundred.  Thirty  and  00/100 

PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 

Chicago.  III.  2-15 

fo*.  47* 

Mr,  Anderson  was  injured  in  auto  accident 

“Your  letter  and  check  of  $130  at  hand,  drawn  by  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  same  also  for  your  kind  wishes  for  a  speedy 
recovery.  You  can  well  imagine  how  grateful  I  feel  toward  you  for  giving  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  the  opportunity  to  take  out  the  policy. .  The  enclosed  receipt  is  to  acknowledge  full 
settlement  of  my  claim  against  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company  whose  deal- 
— ings  with  me  have  been  satisfactory.” 

ROBERT  ANDERSON,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


2113  ^tt.  31a  Scdlc  Street 
(Duraijn 

April  7,  1926. 


CLAIM  EXAMINER 


Not  Valid  union  Rekvtta  < 
Back  is  Signed  by 
Claimant 


19 


.  130 . 00 


The  Policy  provides  indemnity  for  Loss  of  Life,  Limb,  Sight  or  Time 
by  Accidental  Means  as  limited  and  provided—  as  follows: 


PART  I 

(a)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  a  railroad  passenger  car  or  street  railway  car,  pas- 
senger  steamship  or  steamboat,  in  or  on  which  the  Insured  is  traveling  as  a  fare-paying  pas¬ 
senger;  or 

(b)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  a  public  omnibus,  taxicab,  or  automobile  stage, 
which  is  being  driven  or  operated  at  the  time  of  such  wrecking  or  disablement  by  a  licensed 
driver  plying  for  public  hire,  and  in  which  such  Insured  is  traveling  as  a  fare-paying  passen¬ 


ger;  or 

(c)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of,  or  by  being  accidentally  thrown  from,  a  private 
automobile  or  a  private  horse-drawn  vehicle,  in  or  on  which  the  Insured  is  riding  or  driving, 
provided  that  the  Insured  is  not  operating  such  automobile  or  vehicle  while  carrying  passengers 
for  hire  or  that  such  automobile  or  vehicle  is  not  being  used  for  a  criminal  purpose  or  to  es¬ 
cape  the  consequences  of  an  illegal  or  a  criminal  use  or  arrest  by  vested  authority. 

If  such  injuries  shall  result  in  any  of  the  Specific  losses  set  forth  below  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  the  accident,  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  will  pay  for  such  Specific  Loss,  as  follows: 


FOR  LOSS  OF— 

Life  . 

Both  Hands  . 

Both  Feet  . 

Sights  of  Both  Eyes  . 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot 


.$1000.00 

$1000.00 

.$1000.00 

.$1000.00 

.$1000.00 


One  Hand  and  Sight  of  One 

Eye  . .  .$1000.00 

One  Foot  and  Sight  of  One 


eye  . . . . . $1000.00 

Either  Hand  . $  500.00 

Either  Foot  . $  500.00 

Sight  of  Either  Eye  . . ?  500.00 


OR  FOR  LOSS  OF— 
Life  . . 


PART  II 

.  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000.00)  provided 


that  the  bodily  injury  effected  as  stated  herein  shall  be  the  sole  cause  of  death  of  the  Insured 
and  that  such  injury  shall  occur;  .  .... 

By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  a  tractor,  a  mowing,  reaping  or  binding  machine,  a 
harrow  or  a  plow,  which  is  being  operated  at  the  time  of  such  wrecking  or  disablement  by 
the  Insured.  , 

Indemnity  for  loss  of  life  as  above  set  forth  shall  be  payable  to  the  Estate  of  the  Insured. 


PART  III 


If  the  Insured  sustains  injuries  in  any  manner  specified  in  Part  I  which  shall  not  prove 
fatal  or  cause  loss  as  aforesaid  but  shall  immediately,  continuously,  and  wholly  disable  and 
prevent  the  Insured  from  performing  each  and  every  duty  pertaining  to  any  and  every 
kind  of  business,  labor  or  occupation  during  the  time  of  such  disablement  but  not  exceeding 
thirteen  consecutive  weeks,  the  Company  will  pay  indemnity  at  the  rate  of  Ten  Dollars 


($10.00)  Per  Week. 


PART  IV 


The  Company  will  register  the  person  insured  hereunder,  and  if  he  shall,  by  reason  of 
injury,  be  physically  unable  to  communicate  with  relatives  or  friends,  will,  upon  receipt  of 
a  message  giving  this  policy  number,  immediately  transmit  to  such  relatives  or  friends  as 
may  be  known  to  it  any  information  respecting  the  Insured  and  will  defray  all  expenses 
necessary  to  put  the -Insured  in  communication  with  and  in  the  care  of  relatives  or  friends, 
provided  such  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00). 


PART  V 

Each  consecutive  renewal  hereof  without  default  in  the  payment  of  the  premium  '"dll 
increase  the  amounts  of  benefits  provided  for  Loss  of  Life,  Sight  or  Dismemberment  sustained 
in  the  manner  described  in  Paragraph  (a)  of  Part  I  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  original 
amounts  until  fifty  percent,  is  thus  added,  and  thereafter  so  long  as  this  policy  shall  remain 
in  force,  the  insurance  as  herein  provided  shall  be  for  the  said  original  amounts  in  addition 
to  the  accumulations.  Persons  must  be  over  16  and  not  over  70  years  of  age. 


We  Offer  This  Policy  As  a 


Service  to  Our  Subscribers 


Beware  of  Horse  Breeding  Associations 

Colts  Are  Scarce ,  But  This  Is  Not  the  Way  to  Get  Them 


LOW  prices  of  horses  for  the  past 
few  years  have  greatly  checked  the 
raising  of  colts  in  this  country.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  no  short¬ 
age  of  horses  but  we  do  have  a  great  short¬ 
age  of  colts.  There  are  now  only  approxi¬ 
mately  half  as  many  colts  in  the  country 
as  in  1920.  This  means  that  in  1930  we 


SOME  PAST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PROMOTEO  HORSE  BREEOING 
ASSOCIATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Association  number 

Year  organized 

565 

1895 

629 

1895 

232 

1907 

Average  for 
all  ass’ns. 

611 

1915 

Number  of  years  operated 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Number  of  members 

30 

15 

15 

20 

20 

Cost  of  horse  (1) 

Estimated  or  sale 
value  of  horse 
when  association 

$3000 

6000 

2000 

3000 

3500 

ceased  operating 

200 

400 

400 

200 

300 

Loss  per  association 

2800 

5600 

1600 

2800 

3200 

Loss  per  member 

93.33 

373.33 

106.67 

140.00 

160.00 

<1)  Association  number  629  bought  a  second  horse  when  the 
flrst  proved  of  no  value  for  breeding  purposes. 

will  have  only  about  three-fourths  as  many 
work  animals  as  at  present. 

Many  farmers  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  they  will  find  a  good  young  team 
when  some  of  their  older  horses  are  ready 
for  the  woods.  This  situation  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  renewal  of  an  old  time 
money  collecting  scheme — “The  Horse 
Breeding  Association.”  This  name  may 
hit  a  delicate  spot  in 
the  memories  of  some 
of  our  older  Eastern 
farmers.  It  may  bring 
to  mind  the  following 
mental  pictures,  dated 
about  1895  or  1900; — 
the  owner  of  a  local  liv¬ 
ery  stable  driving  up  to 
your  place  in  a  shiny 
“red  running  gear” 
buggy  with  a  pleasant 


appearing  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Blank  from 
“out  West”.  After  look¬ 
ing  at  one  of  your 
mares  and  saying  that 
she  was  one  of  the  best 
brood  mares  he  had 
ever  seen,  Mr.  Blank 
said  that  he  represent¬ 
ed  a  stock  farm  out  in 
the  horse  country  and 
wanted  to  help  the 


By  V.  B.  HART 


in  your  section  to  raise  good 


farmers 

horses.  Somewhat  later,  pictures  might 
be  concerned  with  a  non-breed-ing  stallion 
being  sold  for  a  work  horse ;  law  suits  to 
collect  notes  for  stock  and.  assessments; 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
farmers  to  again  meet  the  clever  horseman 
from  “out  West.” 

Many  horse  breeding  associations  were  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  period  of  generally  rising- 
horse  prices  from  1895  to  1915.  Not  much 
detailed  information  concerning  these  early 
associations  is  available.  The  financial  history 
of  four  associations  in  New  York  State  on 
which  the  writer  does  have  specific  in¬ 
formation  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Each  of  the  four  associations  lasted  two 
years  and  each  wound  up  its  affairs  with  a 
horse  worth  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  cost. 
The  average  cash  loss  per  member  on  the 
horse  was  $193.90.  If  the  operating  costs 
were  available  to  add  to  this  amount,  the 
actual  loss  per  member  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  larger. 

A  number  of  horse,  breeding-  associations 
have  been  organized  recently  in  New  York 
State.  It  may  be  that  the  son  of  the  liv¬ 
ery  stable  owner  of  former  days  carried 
the  promoter  around  and  that  they  rode  in 
a  sedan  instead  of  in  a  red  running  gear 
buggy,  but  the  methods  used  were  the 


same  as  in  previous  years.  The  usual 
methods  of  promotion  and  organization 
have  been  as  follows.  A  local  farmer  was 
enlisted  to  help  the  promoter  or  his  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Through  him  introductions 
were  obtained  to  farmers  who  might  be 
induced  to  take  shares  in  a  horse  breeding 
association.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR’S  OPERATIONS  OF  5 
MOTEO  HORSE  BREEOERS  ASSOCIATIONS.  SEASON 
1924-25 


PR0- 


• 

Association  number  233 
Number  of  members  14 

613 

18 

614 

18 

618 

19 

Average  of  all 
Associations 

620 

13  16.4 

Number  of  colts  ob¬ 
tained  or  expected  19 

0 

16 

0 

3 

7.6 

Income  (Service  fees)  $80 

0 

0 

0 

$25 

$21.00 

Maintenance  and  man¬ 
agement  of  horse  $240 

$400 

$400 

$400 

$500 

$388.00 

Interest  at  6%  90 

216 

216 

216 

216 

190.80 

Depreciation  at  20°'o  300 

720 

720 

720 

720 

636.00 

Other  costs  90 

10 

— 

63 

— 

32.60 

Net  cost  per 

association  640 

1346 

1336 

1399 

1411 

1226.40 

Cost  per  member  45.71 

74.78 

74.22 

73.63 

108.54 

74.78 

Cost  per  colt  obtained 
or  expected  33.68 

— 

83.50 

— 

470.33 

161.37 

“There  are 
This  means  that 
at  present. 


now  only  approximately  half  as  many  colts  in  the  country  as  in  1920. 
in  1930  we  will  have  only  about  three -fourths  as  many  work  animals  as 


18  farmers  to  each  subscribe  to  $200  worth 
of  stock  for  the  purchase  of  a  stallion  at 
a  price  of  $3600.  (Investigation  reveals 
the  actual  value  of  these  stallions  to  be 
less  than  half  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
farmers.)  Four  $50  notes  made  payable 
over  a  period  of  four  years  were  taken  in 
payment  for  each  share  of  stock.  If  18 
farmers  could  not  be  induced  to  subscribe 

$200  each,  shares  were 
sometimes  divided  or 
one  person  took  more 
than  one  share.  In 
some  cases  shares  were 
apparently  given  to  lo¬ 
cal  persons  for  helping 
promote  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  After  obtaining 
signatures  to  notes  for 
the  desired  amount,  the 
promoter  called  T  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the 
association  and  electing 
officers  and  appointing 
a  manager  for  the 
horse. 

In  the  cases  of  the 
associations  referred  to 
above  the  horses  pur¬ 
chased  were  picked  out 
by  the  promoter  and 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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CLEAN  MILK.  Is  fust  one 


The  only^ 
parts  of  a 
De  Laval 
Milker  that 
require  washing 


98%  of 
the  De  Laval 
users  say  they 
get  as  much  or 
more  milk  than  they 
did  by  hand  milking 


,  ..  <s 

%%„ 

.  V /o> 

Time  .  f<i 

saved  by 
the  De.Laval 
Milker — results 
of  an  investigation 
among  De  Laval  users 


of  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  you  get  with  the 

De  Lairal 
Milker 

It  also  gives  you 

—Better  Milking 

—More  Milk 

—With  Less  Labor 

—Without  Injury 
to  Your  Cows 

There  are  three  distinct  considerations 
in  the  selection  of  a  milking  machine — 

your  co we,  yourself  and  your  milk. 

In  all  of  these  considerations  the 
De  Laval  is  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  milking,  either  hand 
or  machine. 

With  a  De  Laval  Milker  you  can  do  the 
entire  milking  operation,  from  start  to 
washing  up,  in  less  time  than  with  any 
other  machine.  It  milks  faster  and 
Is  simple  and  easy  to  wash  and 
keep  clean. 

The  most  important  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  a  milker  is  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  cows.  In  a  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  received  from  1160  users  in  47 
states,  more  than  98%  said  their  cows 
produced  as  much  or  more  milk 
with  a  De  Laval  than  they  did  by 
hand  milking.  58%  said  their 
cows  produced  more  milk  when 
milked  the  De  Laval  Way. 

More  cows  are  now  being  milked  with 
De  Laval  Milkers  than  with  any  other 
machines — and  during  the  ten  years  they 
have  been  on  the  market  we  have 
never  known  of  a  single  case  of 
Injury  as  a  result  of  De  Laval 
milking. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  saves  more  time 
and  requires  less  attention  to  operate. 
It  is  practically  foolproof.  The  pul* 
sator  has  only  one  simple  moving 
part.  It  never  requires  oiling  or 
adjustment. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Sold  on  easy  terms. 


Tbe  De  Laval  Separates.*  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Clean  Milk 


— and  more  milk 'is  the  result  when  the  Universal 
Natural  Milker  is  used.  Cows  like  the  natural 
calf-like  action.  Farm  bands  are  more  contented 
and  take  more  interest  in  their  work.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing,  one-third  to  one-half. 

These  features  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  fact 
that  over  30,000  Univer¬ 
sal  Milkers  are  now  in 
use:  Perfect  teat  cup.  san¬ 
itary  check  valve,  conical 
inflation,  low  vacuum  ( 12 
inches)  and  alternating 
action.  Write  for  latest 
catalog  today. 

THE 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Prices  Reduced  Qa 
Philadelphia 
SILOS 

Shipment  in  24  hours.  Save  youi 
corn  crop  for  cheap  feed  next  winter. 
The  old  reliable  silo  for  past  25  years, 
guaranteed  quality  construction  and 
service.  Write  now. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
Box  A.  A. 

10  S.  18th  St.  Phila  Pr 


Merit 

proved  by  time 

Twenty  years  and  a  Giobe  Silo 
is  still  in  service.  Why  ?  They 
are  built  of  the  finest  materials 
— spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  match* 
mg  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Not 
only  now,  but  a  generation  from 
now.  The  extension  roof  makes 
a  Globe  Silo  the  cheapest  per 
ton  capacity — an  exclusive  Globe 
feature.  Increases  value  of  farm. 
Durable,  convenient  and  profit¬ 
able — these  are  the  time-proved 
merits  of  a  Globe.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  price-list ;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

8ox  r  Unadilla,  New  York 


Binder  Twine 

In  Five  and  Eight  Pound  Balls 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular 
and  sample.  We  have  a  speeial  offer  for  you. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  20,  Melrose,  Ohio 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


We  Go  Fishing 


M.  C  Bukritt 


A  Western  New  York 

'“THIS  is  no  farm  gy  £ 

news  story.  Neither 

is  it  a  fish  story  although  it  is  written  on 
the  top  of  an  old  camp  stove  by  a  swift 
flowing  trout  stream  up  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack^.  True  the  excuse  for  being  here 
is  fishing  but  the  real  purposes  are  to  give 
the  boy  a  little  taste  of  camp  life  and  fish¬ 
ing  and  to  get 
away  from  spray-' 
ing  apple  trees, 
setting  tomato 
plants  and  tending 
chickens  for  a  day 
or  two.  How  can 
we  get  away  now? 
We  can’t.  We  did. 
And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  farm,  the 
apple  trees,  even 
the  chickens  and 
surely  the  work 
will  all  be  right 
there  waiting  for  us  when  we  get  back 
on  the  job  June  ist.  It  is  my  belief  that 
all  of  us  would  be  better  off  if  we  took  a 
little  more  time  off  for  recreation  and 
didn  t  make  life  on  our  farms  such  an 
everlasting  continuous  round  of  hard  work. 

Flies  Bite  Better  Than  Fish 

Be  that  as  it  may,  here  we  are.  The 
black  flies  and  “punkies”  are  biting  better 
than  the  fish  but  that  doesn't  make  a  great 
lot  of  difference  with  our  happiness.  We 
are  in  the  big  woods  away  from  the  whir 
of  gasoline  motors  and  the  press  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  slept  in  a  tent  on  a  bed  of 
balsam  cut  from  a  nearby  tree,  to  arise 
to  a  4:30  breakfast  around  a  campfire, 
wade  the  stream  and  get  our  feet  wet 
without  catching  anything  over  six  inches 
long  that  we  could  keep.  (We  brought 
along  some  canned  salmon  so  we  could 
say  that  we  had  fish  for  dinner.)  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  all  go  back  to  our  tasks 
rested  mentally  at  least  and  with  new 
zeal. 

Farming  has  practically  disappeared 
from  these  mountains.  There  used  to  be 
a  good  many  pretty  good  farms  up  here 
and  quite  a  lot  of  farming  done  as  is 
witnessed  by  an  occasional  old  dilapidated 
down  house  and  a  clearing  around  it,  or 
cleared  fields  on  the  hillsides  now  covered 
with  moss  and  poor  land  weeds.  But  now 
the  mountains  are  given  over  to  timber 
growing  and  play  grounds.  Not  every¬ 
one  realizes  what  a  fine  farsighted  policy 
the  state  is  pursuing  in  buying  up  the  land 
and  making  a  great  state  preserve  on  which 
timber  is  growing  and  in  which  thousands 
on  thousands  of  people  play.  Probably 
nearly  half  of  all  these  mountains  is  now 
so  owned  and  used.  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  area  is  owned  by  estates,  paper  com¬ 
panies  and  sporting  clubs.  While  this  is 
usually  reserved  for  private  use,  the  same 
policy  of  tree  planting  and  recreation  is 
followed. 

On-  the  table  lands  and  in  the  foothills 
to  the  south  is  the  region  of  marginal 
farms.  Many  have  given  up  the  struggle 
and  only  the  old  abandoned  house  or  barn 
remain  as  a  reminder  of  other  days.  And 
in  many  cases  even  these  are  gone  and  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  a  few  stones  in  the 


Farm  and  Home  Falk 

BURRITT  cellar  wall,  a  few 

shade  or  fruit  trees  in 
the  midst  of  fields  and  highways  fast 
growing  up  to  woods  again  are  all  that 
tell  us  that  this  region  was  once  populated 
and  well  farmed.  So  soon  do  farms  dis¬ 
appear  when  they  are  located  on  marginal 
land,  i.e.,  on  poor  land  which  is  not  able 
to  stand  vigorous  competition  of  newer 
and  better  lands,  methods  and  machinery. 

Until  we  reached  these  foothills  we 
found  farm  work  well  in  hand  though  late. 
Oafs  are  all  sown  and  mostly  up.  Corn 
is  being  planted  but  I  judge  that  there  is 
more  yet  to  plant  than  is  in  the  ground. 
Pastures  and  grass  look  pretty  well  though 
not  far  advanced  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
In  the  mountains  the  hard  woods  are  just 
coming  into  leaf. 


Do  Not  Fight  Changes 
Use  Them 

T  HAVE  read  that  a  farmer  in  Penn- 

sylvania  once  sold  a  farm  for  a  song 
because  there  was  so  much  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  creek  that  his  cows  would 
not  drink.  The  .nan  who  bought  the 
farm  made  a  fortune  by  drilling  for  oil. 
A  farmer  in  New  York  State  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waterfall  on  his  farm.  The  for¬ 
mer  owner  used  to  complain  about  the 
picnicers  because  they  would  leave  his 
gates  open,  let  his  cows  out,  and 
damage  his  crops  in  getting  to  the 
waterfall.  The  present  owner  has  made 
a  road  to  the  falls,  furnished  tables  for 
sightseers,  BUT  he  charges  for  the 
privilege  of  driving  in  and  parking.  He 
makes  more  money  than  he  could  by 
farming.  — 

Changes  are  inevitable.  There  are 
two  ways  to  meet  them,  to  fight  them 
or  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Fighting 
against  changes  rarely  stops  them,  it 
embitters  the  fighter  and  causes  mone¬ 
tary  loss  and  discouragement.  The  man 
who  anticipates  change  and  plans  to 
turn  them  to  his  own  advantage  is  wise. 

Farming  has  undergone  great  change 
and  is  still  changing.  College  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  uncovered  fun¬ 
damental  truths  about  breeding  farm 
animals,  feeding  them  and  about  fertil¬ 
izing  crops  to  obtain  better  yields. 

Invention  of  farm  machinery  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  produce 
much  more  than  his  father  could  pro¬ 
duce.  The  man  who  takes  advantage 
of  this  change  lessens  his  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The -man  who  persists  in  doing 
work  the  slow  way  must  compete  with 
the,  man  who  produces  more  econ¬ 
omically. 


Spinach  Varieties 

Are  there  two  different  kinds  of  spinach? 
I  have  seen  plants  called  spinach  that  look 
different  than  others. — F.  R.,  New  York. 

'  |  ’HE  spinach  that  is  usually  sown  ear- 
ly  in  the  spring  has  thick  leaves 
and  lies  fairly  close  to  the  ground.  It 
does  not  stand  hot  weather  very  well 
and  forms  seed  stalks  very  quickly. 

The  New  Zealand  spinach  is  a  differ- 
en:  type  and  grows  well  in  hot  weather. 


" First  thing  ivhcn  I  get  home  tomorrow  I'm  going  to  fuwe  Minnie  scratch 
my  hack.” — Judge. 
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Solving  the  Labor  Problem  at  Milking  Time 


Milking  Machines  Now  Taking  Place  of  the  Vanishing  Hired  Man 


THE  job  of  milking  each  day  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year 
has  probably  been  responsible  for 
driving  more  boys  and  hired  men  oft' 
of  the  farms  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  like  to  milk. 
The  writer  does.  It  always  seemed  to  me  eas¬ 
ier  to  quit  the  field  work  at  four  or  half  past 
four  to  do  chores  including  the  milking  than 
it  was  to  work  in  the  field  until  six  or  later. 
But  to  many  of  those  who  like  cows,  milking  is 
a  task,  a  disagreeable  job  that  has  driven  many 
a  boy  and  man  away  from  the  farm. 

As  a  result  of  his  constantly  de¬ 
creasing  helpQhe  dairy  farmer  has 
been  forced  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
reduce  his  herd  to  the  number  that 
he  could  milk  himself,  or  depend 
upon  his  women-folks  and  the 
small  boy  to  help  him  at  milking 
time. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  milking 
machine,  the  situation  on  thous¬ 
ands  of  farms  was  getting  desper¬ 
ate,  and  even  for  many  years  after 
the  milking  machine  came,  its  use 
was  accepted  by  such  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  dairymen  that  the  labor 
situation  was  still  little  relieved 
All  kinds  of  arguments  were  rais¬ 
ed  at  first  against  the  use  of  the 
mechanical  milker.  Many  of  these 
objections  were  sustained  by  facts 
for  the  first  milking  machines 
were  pretty  crude,  and  they  were 
not  very  practical.  The  problem 
was  different  than  perfecting  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  almost  any  other  kind  of 
Work  because  the  machine  had  to 


work  on  an  animal  of  high  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  had  to  be  operated  under  every  con¬ 
ceivable  condition  by  unskilled  operators. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  milking  machine 
ruined  many  good  animals,  that  it  dried  up 
many  others,  that  it  did  not  milk  clean,  that  it 
did  not  produce  clean  milk,  that  it  was  costly, 
and  that  generally  it  was  more  bother  than  it 
was  worth. 

Every  new  invention  goes  through  such  a 
period  of  doubt  and  questioning.  But  the 
manufacturers  were  busy  overcoming  difficul¬ 


ties,  many  of  which  were  exaggerated,  so  slow¬ 
ly  at  first  and  later  very  rapidly  the  necessity 
for  something  of  the  kind  and  the  more  im¬ 
proved  machine  encouraged  farmers  to  install 
them. 

Today  the  milking  machine  is  here  to  stay. 
It  is  rendering  a  very  fine,  practical  service.  In 
cases  where  it  is  not  liked,  more  often  than 
not,  it  is  the  operator  and  not  the  machine 
that  is  to  blame. 

We  were  interested  in  reading  a  report  of  a 
questionnaire  which  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  milking  machines  sent  out  to 
users.  There  were  answers  from 
1,160  users  who  reported  on  the 
questionnaire.  Here  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  were  asked 
with  the  answers : 

Question :  How  long  have  you 
used  your  milker? 

Answer:  The  answers  from  all  of 
the  users  who  replied  average 
2  1/3  years. 

Question  :  Number  of  cows  milked? 
Answer:  Average  answer  24  3/5. 
Question:  Time  required  to  do  the 
milking? 

Answer:  Average  1.03  hours. 
Question :  Number  of  people  who 
do  your  milking? 

Answer:  Average  1.52. 

Question :  Have  you  increased 
your  milk  production  as  com¬ 
pared  with  hand  milking? 
Answer:  58.3%  said  yes;  29.6%  said 
about  the  same  as  hand  milk¬ 
ing;  10.6%  said  they  did  not 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


The  Milking  Machine  has  been  improved  and  developed  as  its  faults  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  experience  until,  under  present  conditions,  it  is  practically  a  necessity  on 
dairy  farms  of  any  considerable  size.  The  Milking  Machine  helps  solve  the  labor 
problem  and  keeps  the  boys  interested  in  the  farm. 


Some  Unusual  Side  Lines 

Ideas  That  Others  Have  Tried  For  Increasing  the  Farm  Income 


x^OMETHING  on  the  side,”  a  cash  crop; 
•  ®  incidental  or  otherwise,  perhaps  started 

as  a  hobby,  has  solved,  partly  at  least, 
^  J  many  a  farmer’s  problem.  In  fact,  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  man  is  centering  his  efforts  on  one 
individual  “specialty,”  it  is  held  that  cash  crops — 
something  on  the  side — are  absolutely  necessary. 
Even  at  that,  the  specialist  often  finds  that  he  can 
make  an  extra  dollar  by  including  something  in 
his  business  that  rounds  out  his  labor,  thereby 
filling  up  the  holes  or  slack  spaces,  so  to  speak. 

There  are  some  farms  here  in  the  East  where 
the  only  business  is  dairying  and  the  sole  farm 
product  is  milk.  Milk  may  be  a  specialty  for 
some — others  are  getting  no  where  with  it.  In 
a  survey  conducted  not  a  great  while  ago  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  it  Was  found  that  in  that  section 
there  are  many  farmers  who  do  little  else  than 
milk  cows.  Many  of  these  people  are  able  to 
make  a  living  only  by  practicing  the  strictest  eco* 
nomies.  It  is  only  through  the  introduction  of 
some  kind  of  cash  crops  or  side  line  that  some 
will  be  able  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Others  will 
gradually  give  up  the  hard,  uneven  fight  and  those 
remote  farms  will  undoubtedly  again  revert  to 
timber  land. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  as  well  as  imprac¬ 
tical  to  suggest  a  side  line  that  will  work  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  In  some  instances 
the  more  common  cash  crops  such  as  potatoes  and 
cabbage  may  prove  a  boon  to  the  family  income. 
I  mention  family  income  advisedly  for  all  hands 
have  to  supply  some  form  of  help  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Quite  generally  it  is  found  that  the 
farm  hen  population  can  be  increased  and  im¬ 
proved  with  resulting  increased  returns  and  with¬ 
out  any  material  increase  in  labor.  The  product 
of  the  hen  yard  may  be  diversified  to  include 
fancy  broilers  or  even  the  choice  capon.  L.  H. 
Hiscock  suggests  this  as  something  really  worth 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

while,  especially  for  the  man  who  has  plenty  of 
room  to  allow  his  capons  free  range,  permitting 
the  birds  to  forage  for  a  lot  of  their  food. 

These  however,  are  some  of  the  more  common 
cash  crops,  and  I  started  to  talk  about  unusual 
side  lines.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  there 
are  precious  few  side  lines  that  are  really  and 
truly  “unusual.” 

Ginseng,  a  medicinal  herb,  greatly  preferred 


If  rhubarb  can  be  brought  on  the  market  "Before  its 
Time”  it  makes  a  good  cash  crop. 


by  the  Chinese,  is  a  really  unusual  side  line.  The 
man  who  has  the  proper  soil  and  environment  and 
is  willing  to  experiment  for  a  couple  of  years, 
may  find  in  it  his  ultimate  success.  I  know  of 
a  few  instances  where  it  has  proved  a  real  money 
maker.  A  very  readable  book  on  the  subject  is 
“Ginseng  and  Other  Medicinal  Plants”  by  A.  R. 
Harding.  It  is  written  in  a  very  popular  manner 
and  the  experience  feature  makes  it  excellent 
reading.  Any  one  who  has  an  herb  garden  and 
wants  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  herbs  should 
get  this  little  book. 

Mushrooms  offer  another  opportunity  to  the 
man  who  is  properly  situated.  Down  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  the  industry  has  developed  to 
enormous  proportions.  In  fact  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  grows  about  85%  of  all  the  mushrooms 
in  the  United  States.  Over  in  New  York  State 
it  has  been  found  that  the  old  abandoned  ice 
houses  in  the  Hudson  Valley  make  ideal  mush¬ 
room  “banks.”  Stable  manure  so  essential  in  the 
business  is  brought  up  the  river  by  the  boat  load. 
Naturally  this  is  not  practical  on  a  small  scale. 
However,  many  are  the  growers  in  Pennsylvania 
who  started  in  a  small  way,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  older  men,  to  eventually  develop 
their  “banks”  to  very  considerable  proportions. 
There  are  a  lot  of  tricks  to  the  trade  and  lots  of 
pitfalls,  but  a  good  “bank,”  well  managed,  will 
bring  good  returns. 

Asparagus  is  another  good  “side.”  Some  o£ 
the  big  growers  in  New  Jersey  may  laugh  at  this, 
but  I  have  seen  it  work  and  know  what  it  will  do. 
I  know  of  one  very  small  bed  that  is  easily  14 
years  old  that  has  cut  about  $100  worth  of  “grass” 
for  the  owner  this  spring.  That  does  not  sound 
a  great  deal  but  w-hen  you  consider  the  small 
amount  of  labor  that  was  put  on  this  bed  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  product  was  sold,  it  becomes 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Grand  Jury  Attacks  Milk  Producers 

ON  our  news  page  in  this  issue,  we  give  a  full 
account  of  the  presentment  handed  down  by 
the  Queens  County  special  grand  jury  charging 
the  dairymen  with  being  a  party  with  the  milk 
companies  in  keeping  up  high  prices  for  milk. 
This  trying  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  terrible 
scandal  in  the  milk  marketing  situation  in  New 
[York  City  to  the  dairymen  is  about  what  we  have 
expected  ever  since  the  investigation  started.  We 
have  known  a  good  many  sensational  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  milk  market  business  in  the  last  ten 
years,  filling  the  newspapers  with  columns  of 
material,  and  we, have  never  known  one  yet  where 
the  blame  sooner  or  later  was  not  passed  to  the 
farmers.  _  • 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  absurdities 
charged  by  this  grand  jury.  Consider  first  the 
quality  of  milk  as  it  leaves  the  farmers’  hands. 
For  more  than  a  generation  producers  have 
been  doing  their  utmost  to  live  up  to  regulations 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  times  they  have  thought 
these  regulations  were  arbitrary,  unreasonable, 
and  impractical.  Nevertheless,  the  farmers  have 
always  done  their  best,  because  they  desire  to 
produce  a  quality  of  milk  better  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  They  have  done 
it,  as  is  proven  by  many  public  testimonials  by 
men  like  Senator  Copeland,  a  former  health  com¬ 
missioner,  who  said  many  times  that  the  milk 
produced  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  was  the  best 
in  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  this  grand  jury  questioned 
the  right  of  farmers  to  organize  and  claimed  that 
the  farmers  should  not  he  exempt  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  There  are  some  65,000  producers 
shipping  fluid  milk  into  the  metropolitan,  market. 
Of  this  about  30,000  are  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League  organization.  There  are  three  other  pro¬ 
ducers’  organizations  in  the  same  territory,  and 
there  are  many  thousands  of  producers  not  in  any 
organization.  1  hat  there  is  any  danger  from  a 
“producers  milk  trust”  is  absurd  on  the  face. of 
it.  In  fact,  the  disagreement  and  quarrelling 
among  dairymen’s  organizations  and  individuals 
in  this  section  would  be  a  joke  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic. 

Further  than  this,  newspapers  have  been  filled 
with  columns  of  stuff  regarding  efforts  of  the 
Legislatures  and  of  Congress  to  help  the  farmers, 
and  when  all  the  plans  have  been  boiled  down  and 
weeded  out,  it  is  agreed  by  those  who  best  know 
the  farm  situation  that  the  only  help  is  self-help 
which  comes  through  cooperation.  Government 
officials,  both  state  and  national,  recognizing  this, 
have  been  doing  everything  they  could  to  encour¬ 
age  farmer  organization,  knowing  that  it  is  about 
the  only  remedy  which  will  save  American  agri¬ 
culture”  and  thereby  the  consumers  who  depend 
upon  it. 

The  grand  jury’s  attack,  therefore,  upon  the 
principle  of  farm  organization,  shows  a  woeful 
lack  of  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  agri¬ 


culture.  This  information  incidentally  has  all  the 
ear-marks  of  coming  from  some  farmers’  “make- 
believe  friends”  who  at  heart  are  opposed  to 
farmer  organization  and  secretly  attack  it  at  every 
opportunity. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  consider  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  jury  that  dairymen  get  too  high 
prices.  The  average  yearly  price  received  by  the 
30,000  producers  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  last  March  was  $2,122  for 
3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200  mile  zone.  The  aver¬ 
age  butterfat  test  in  milk  is  about  3.6  per  cent. 
At  4  cents  a  point,  dairymen  get  24  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  their  butterfat,  making  a  total 
price  for  average  milk  at  the  200  mile  zone  of 
$2,362,  which  is  just  a  little  better  than  five  cents 
a  quart  for  the  average  yearly  price.  The  year 
before,  it  was  considerably  less  than  this.  For 
this,  the  dairymen  maintains  an  expensive  plant, 
raises  great  crops  of  hay  and  corn,  spends  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  commercial  feed,  and  works 
the  year  around  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  to  feed,  milk  and  care  for  his  stock. 

The  charges  of  this  grand  jury  which  reflect 
upon  farmers  make  us  particularly  indignant  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  city  itself  and  its  rotten 
grafting  officials  that  have  been  responsible  for 
the  millions  of  quarts  of  adulterated  milk  which 
have  been  purchased  and  used  by  the  consumers. 

Before  city  grand  juries  try  to  shift  any  blame 
to  producers,  it  behooves  them  to  indict,  prosecute 
and  send  to  prison  the  dozens  of  their  own  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  been  engaged  in  polluting  the 
high  quality  milk  after  it  left  the  farmers’  hands. 


Tent  Caterpillars  Increasing’ 

EPORTS  from  many  of  the  fruit  sections 
of  the  East  show  that  this  has  been  one 
of  the  worse  seasons  in  many  years  for  the 
tent  caterpillar  nuisance.  During  several  re¬ 
cent  years  the  damage  from  these  worms  has 
been  increasing. 

Unfortunately  some  methods  of  control 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  efficient.  Spraying  at 
just  the  right  time  will  help  but  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  burn  therrf  out  with  torches,  the 
fruit  trees  are  often  injured.  When  scattered 
or  collected  by  other  means,  they  seem  to  he 
able  to  rebuild  their  nests  quickly  again  and 
continue  their  damage. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  many  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  of  the  State,  cooperating  with  the 
rural  schools,  offered  prizes  to  the  rural  school 
children  for  the  collection  of  the  eggs  of  the 
tent  caterpillar.  Thousands  of  school  children 
entered  the  contest  with  enthusiasm  and  col¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  he  Farm  Bureau  offices  so 
many  of  the  egg  clusters  that  some  of  the 
Bureaus  actually  had  barrels  of  them. 

For  several  years  following  this  campaign, 
there  was  very  little  trouble  with  the  tent 
caterpillars,  but  now  they  are  very  had  again, 
and  we  need  another  such  campaign. 


Limiting  Junior  Licenses 

COMMISSIONER  Harnett  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  after  June  30th  junior  operators’ 
licenses  for  automobiles  will  not  he  issued  in 
any  city  of  the  State  but  only  in  strictly  rural 
communities,  and  the  use  of  junior  operators’ 
licenses  will  be  restricted  to  the  limits  of  such 
communities. 

American  Agriculturist  took  the  lead  in  a 
fight  to  get  a  law  for  operators’  licenses  for 
persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  The  object  of  such  a  permit  is  to 
allow  farm  young  people  from  16  to  18  to  drive 
a  car  in  travelling  to  and  from  school  and  to 
help  their  parents  in  the  pursuit  of  the  farm 
business.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  instances  where  there  have 
been  abuses  of  this  privilege.  There  has  been 
also  a  too  large  proportion  of  accidents  from 
drivers  with  junior  licenses. 

The  result  is  that  the  Commissioner  is  just¬ 


ly  shutting  down  on  the  number  of  junior 
licenses  which  he  issues,  and  he  will  not  give 
out  any  more  such  licenses  unless  the  appli¬ 
cants  can  show  very  good  reasons  why  they 
should  be  granted. 


The  Fifth  Estate 

O  doubt  you  very  often  have  seen  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  “Fourth  Estate”  or  “Fifth  Es¬ 
tate”  and  wondered  just  what  it  meant. 

The  terms  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
habit  of  old  world  people  of  drawing  lines  be¬ 
tween  classes.  The  First  Estate  means  the 
lords  spiritual ;  in  other  words,  the  church. 
The  Second  Estate  is  the  lords  temporal,  some¬ 
thing  which  we  do  not  have  in  America,  hut 
in  the  old  world  and  in  England,  it  means  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  aristocracy.  The  Third 
Estate  is  also  of  English  derivation  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  commons,  meaning  the  common  people. 
It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  America  that  we 
are  all  members  of  the  Third  Estate. 

The  Fourth  Estate  is  the  press,  the  world  of 
books,  magazines  and  papers,  and  those  who 
belong  to  it  are  members  of  this  Estate.  At 
the  time  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  visiting 
in  England,  the  British  Parliament  was  assum¬ 
ed  to  he  composed  of  representatives  of  three 
Estates,  the  lords  spiritual,  the  Lords  temporal 
and  the  commons.  But  Edmund  Burke,  the 
great  English  statesman,  pointed  to  the  Re¬ 
porters’  Gallery  and  said :  “There  sits  the 
Fourth  Estate,  more  important  far  than  them 
all.” 

The  Fifth  Estate  is  the  great  world  of 
science,  the  great  unseen.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
,tle,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  said: 
“This  Fifth  Estate  is  composed  of  those  hav¬ 
ing  the  simplicity  to  wonder,  the  ability  to 
question,  the  power  to  generalize,  the  capacity 
to  apply.  It  is  in  short  the  company  of  think¬ 
ers,  workers,  expounders  and  practitioners  up¬ 
on  which  the  world  is  absolutely  dependent 
for  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  that 
organized  knowledge  which  we  call  Science. 
*  *  *  The  Fifth  Estate  are  those  who  bring 
the  power  and  the  fruits  of  knowledge  to  the 
multitude  (The  Third  Estate)  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  go  through  life  without  thinking  and 
without  questioning,  who  accept  fire  and  the 
hatching  of  an  egg,  the  attraction  of  a  feather 
by  a  hit  of  amber,  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  as  a  fish  accepts  the  ocean.  *  *  *  Al¬ 
though  the  brotherhood  of  the  Estate  is  open 
to  all  of  the  world,  its  effective  membership 
nowhere  comprises  more  than  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  the  population.  *  *  *  One  may 
hazard  the  estimate  that  there  are  not  in  all 
the  world  100,000  persons  whose  creative  effort 
is  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  science. ” 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

OT  far  from  where  I  live  in  Westchester 
County  there  is  a  very  beautifully  kept 
cemetery  with  expensive  headstones,  where  noth¬ 
ing  but  dogs  are  buried.  I  am  fond  of  a  good 
dog  and  of  animals  in  general,  but  I  confess  that 
it  does  go  against  the  grain  when  I  see  a  woman 
wasting  her  money  and  her  affection  upon  a  lap 
dog  when  I  know  of  all  the  little  children  in  the 
world  who  are  suffering  for  the  care  and  the  love 
which  is  every  child’s  inheritance. 

Because  I  feel  this  way,  my  sentiments  are 
exactly  the  same  as  the  tramp  in  the  following 
story. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  a  hedge  by  the 
wayside,  munching  at  some  scraps  wrapped  in  a 
newspaper.  A  lady,  out  walking  with  her  pet 
Pomeranian,  strolled  past.  The  little  dog  ran  to 
the  tramp,  and  tried  to  muzzle  the  food.  The 
tramp  smiled  expansively  on  the  lady. 

“Shall  I  throw  the  leetle  dog  a  bit,  mum?”  lie 
asked. 

The  lady  was  gratified  by  this  appearance  of 
kindly  interest  in  her  pet,  ancf  murmured  an  as¬ 
sent.  The  tramp  caught  the  dog  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  tossed  it  over  the  hedge,  remarking: 

“And  if  he  comes  hack,  mum,  I  might  throw 
him  a  hit  more.” 
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The  Homes  of  Our  F athers 


State  Agricultural  Society  Planning  Great  Historical  Exhibit  and  Contest 


THE  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  oldest  farm  society  in  the 
State  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  America. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  been  members  and  officers  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  For  a  great  many 


Can  you  remember  when  clothes  were  made  this  way? 

years  in  the  early  agriculture  of  New  York  State, 
this  Society  was  a  very  important  factor.  It 
organized  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  for 
years  directed  its  activities.  For  a  long  time  it 
governed  the  work  of  local  county  fairs.  It  was 
instrumental  in  helping  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Experiment  Station  to  get 
started,  and  in  many  other  ways  was  of  much- 
assistance  to  farmers. 

In  later  years,  while  its  membership  has  still 
included  many  prominent  farmers  and  leaders, 
it  has  not  been  so  active  in  agricultural  affairs 
because  many  of  the  organizations  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  founded  took  over  a  large  part  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  Society  itself  once  had  handled. 

However,  there  is  one  agricultural  job  in  this 
State  which  has  never  been  done  and  which  needs 
doing,  and  that  is,  the  preservation  in  permanent 
form  of  the  customs  and  implements  of  our 
'farmer  fathers  and  mothers.  Farm  history  of  New 
York  State  is  a  glorious  one,  though  too  few  of 
the  modern  generation  know  anything  about  it. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  people  who  would 
be  greatly  interested  in  the  early  farm  customs, 
habits' and  implements  if  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  study  them.  No  organization  in  the 
State  is  quite  so  well  fitted,  because  of  its  own 
history,  to  preserve  and  exhibit  these  farm 
historical  customs  as  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  Society 
has  been  busy  doing  this. 

An  Exhibit  of  Old  Implements 

Last  fall,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  con¬ 
structive  exhibits  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
was  put  on  by  the  Society  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  In  this  exhibit  were  shown  a  large 


number  of  old-fashioned  tools  and  implements 
used  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Following  this,  the  Society 
gave  at  Albany  last  year  an  old-fashioned  farm 
dinner,  serving  only  the  food  which  was  like  that 
prepared  and  eaten  by  farm  folks  of  former  gen¬ 
erations.  This  dinner  was  a 
very  decided  success.  The  So¬ 
ciety  has  under  way  plans  to 
establish  at  Albany  a  Permanent 
farm  museum  of  agricultural  and 
household  implements. 

Carrying  on  the  idea,  the  So¬ 
ciety  this  year  again  cooperating 
with  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  have  plans 
under  way  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  which  alone  will  be 
worth  a  trip  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other  to  see.  This 
exhibit  will  be  a  log  cabin  home. 
The  cabin  itself  will  be  taken 
down  from  its  original  site, 
moved  to  Syracuse  Fair  Grounds 
and  erected  in  the  exhibit  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  cabin  will  be  a  fire¬ 
place,  spinning  wheel,  beds  and 
other  household  furniture  and 
implements  exactly  like  those 
used  by  our  greatgrandmothers. 
Best  of  all,  there  will  be  a  regular 
program  each  day  of  the  Fair 
demonstrating  and  illustrating 
the  household  activities  of  our 
pioneer  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  the  morning,  starting  at 
nine  o’clock,  it  is  planned  that 
those  passing  the  cabin  will  be 
able  to  see  an  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  at  work  in  the  cabin  and 
an  old  lady  busily  engaged  with 
her  spinning  wheel.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  program  of  songs 
that  our  grandmothers  sang. 
These  will  be  sung  by  a  quartet 
of  young  ladies  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Who  will  be  dressed  in  costumes 
of  long  ago.  The  crowd  will  be 
asked  to  join  in  with  the  girls  in 
this  community  singing.  Follow¬ 
ing  this,  oid  time  delicious 
Johnny  cake  like  grandma  used 
to  make  will  be  served  free  of 
charge,  and  after  the  Johnny 
cake  there  will  come  a  spinning 
contest  open  to  any  lady  over 
fifty  years  of  age  in  the  State 
who  wishes  to  enter.  After  the 
contest,  there  will  be  a  brief  talk 
on  the  old  time  farm  home  by 
leading  people  in  the  State  well 
able  to  discuss  this  interesting 
subject. 

This  will  give  you  just  a  little 
idea  of  how  the  Society  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  entertain  you  at  the  State 
Fair  and  also  to  show  you  the 
fine  old  customs  and  practices 
followed  by  our  farmer  fore¬ 
fathers. 


the  very  many  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  there  must  be  someone  who  will  have 
such  an  oven  and  who  will  be  willing  to  loan  it 
to  the  State.”  If  you  can  help  us  out,  write 
American  Agriculturist,  giving  the  necessary 
information  immediately. 

Also,  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  writes :  “Does  any¬ 
one  know  of  a  genuine  old  time  cobbler  who  can 
make  shoes  by  the  old  time  methods  with  wooden 
lasts  and  shoe  pegs  on  an  old-fashioned  cobbler's 
bench,  who  could  be  hired  to  come  to  Syracuse 
for  a  few  days  during  the  Fair  and  actually  work 
at  his  craft  in  sight  of  everyone  at  the  Fair.  The 
cobbler  would  naturally  be  an  old  man,  but  there 
must  be  one  left  somewhere.  Help  us  to  find 
him.” 

Can  You  Run  a  Spinning  Wheel? 

Also,  we  want  to  find  contestants  for  our 
spinning  contest.  These  contests  will  take  place 
morning  and  afternoon  during  the  first  five  days 
of  the  Fair.  Any  lady  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  is  eligible  to  compete.  Each  woman  will  be 
given  five  minutes  to  practice  and  the  actual  con¬ 
test  will  last  ten  minutes.  The  wool  will  be  all 
prepared  and  ready  for  the  contest.  The  best 
spinner  for  the  entire  contest  during  the  week 
will  receive  $10.00  in  cash  and  a  beautiful  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Societyi  The  next  six  best  con¬ 
testants  will  receive  $5.00  in  cash  and  each  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Society. 
The  names  of  the  expert  judges  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  If  interested,  write  directly  to 
American  Agriculturist  and  full  instructions 
will  be  furnished. 

Enter  the  Essay  Contest 

If  not  interested  in  spinning,  perhaps  you  or 
your  boy  or  girl  will  be  interested  in  the  great 
essay  contest  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
exhibit  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The 
subject  of  this  essay  is  “Improvement  in  Faim 
Home  Equipment  Since  Grandmother’s  Day.” 
'Anyone  may  compete.  The  essay  should  con¬ 
tain  not  over  a  thousand  words.  It  should  be 
written  plainly  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
it  should  be  forwarded  to  American  Agricul¬ 


Help  Us  Find  An  Old 
Shoemaker 


A  wood  cut  engraving  of  a  pioneer  home  taken  from  one  of  the 
old-time  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 


Now,  to  make  a  success  of  all 
these  plans,  we  are  going  to  need 
your  help  to  enable  us  to  locate 
information  and  material  about 
the  early  farm  home  of  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  whom  you  all  know  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  American  Agriculturist,  is  one 
of  those  who  is  helping  to  organize  this  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibit.  He  wishes  us  to  ask  our  readers  to 
help  him  find  a  Dutch  oven  such  as  was  used 
in  the  pioneer  home  a  century  or  so  ago.  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen  says :  “I  have  no  doubt  that  among 


turist  on  or  before  August  30th.  Judges  will 
be  announced  later. 

The  winners  will  be  announced  and  prizes 
distributed  at  the  exhibit  on  the  State  Fail* 
Grounds  on  Thursday  of  State  Fair  Week.  The 
winner  will  receive  $10.00  in  gold  and  a  beau* 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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You  can  now  buy  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  at  the  price  of  ordinary  chicks.  I  am 
offering  these  well-bred,  record-laying  stock  at  these  prices  as  an  inducement  to 
become  acquainted  with  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  I  confidently  feel  that  you  will 
he  amply  repaid  for  your  investment.  Looking  for__your  order  by  return  mail: 

White  Leghorns  or  Black  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas  . . 

Minorcas,  White  Rocks  or  White 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

i.  Shipped  Parcel  Post 

Prepaid. 

Remit 

Mixed  . 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guara 

by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J, 


They  cost  no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe. 

REDUCED  PRICES 


on  these  fine  pure-bred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 
quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality  chicks.  Our  literature 


upcum  uiuih.  lelIs  t|lC  &tmy 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
*  Anconas  . $3.00 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$90.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks, 

Blk.  Jlinorcas  .  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  ..  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

White  Orpingtons  .  .  4.00 

Blk.  Jersey  Giants,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  .  .‘  6.00 
Mixed,  Heavy  (Not  accredited)  . 

7.25 

11.00 

14.00 

20.00 

67.00 
95.00 
.  .  10.00 

per  100 

Jiixed,  Light  (Not  accredited)  . . . 

.  .  8.00 

per  100 

100%  Live  Delivery. 

F  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 

Order 

today 

BOX  1, 

IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

ORDERTODAY 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Special  Summer  Prices---Our  17th  Year 

HP 


CJHIO 

ftCCREDITEO 


FOR  16  YEARS  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that  we 
can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  No.  1  grade  and 

specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  75  chicks,  add 

25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wli.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 10c  each 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . U2c  eac“ 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . ...13c  each 

Columbian  Wyandoltes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . 15c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Bill.  Jlinorcas . . . He  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends  . . . . . .........10c  each 

Odds  &  Ends,  heavy  and  light  as  they  come,  . . .  .0c  each 

All  light  odds  and  ends  .  8c  each 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free. 

A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  No.  High  St.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

THOR"0"BRED”cmcKs 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
ig  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SchwegleR’s  Hatchery. 204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LOOK!  GREAT  REDUCTION! 


wmim i 


20,000  Day  Old  Chicks  every  week.  Hatched  from 
Leaders  in  Egg  Production  and  Show  Winners.  Full 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Reduced  Prices  Effective  Juffie  1st — Grade  A.  Chicks  50 

I  White  &  S.  C.  &  R.  0.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ..$5.50 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  0.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  6.50 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  14c  each.  Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $10.50;  500,  $51;  1000, 
$100.  Light  Assorted,  100,  $8;  500,  $38;  1000,  $75.  Postpaid.  Buy  “Invincible”  Chicks  at 
_  these  prices.  Ref.— F.  &  M.  State  Bank,  Postmaster,  any  business  man  in  Archbold  Circular  Free 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  RUPP,  M G Rr,  BOX  19,  ARCHBOLD  OHIO 


100  300 

$  9.50  $28.00 

11.50  34.00 

12.50  37.00 


500 

$45.00 

55.00 

60.00 


1000 
$  85.00 
105.00 
115.00 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  and  shipping  high  class,  well 
hatched  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  to 


thousands  of  pleased  customers,  and  rendering  the  best  of  satisfaction' 
same  for  you  in  1926.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Effective  June  7th  and  After 


We  can  do  the 


Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  . 
S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns, 


Anconas 


Parks  Pedigreed  Barred  Rocks,  15c  each.  We  can  ship  C.  0.  D. 
20th  Century  Chicks,  give  them  a  trial  this  year  and  be  happy, 
this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$112.00 

.  5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

78.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

.  4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70.00 

by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  If  you  have  never  raised 
Get  our  Free  .Catalog  for  1926  or  order  direct  from 


20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS- 


Prepaid,  100%  Live 

Dcliery.  100 

50 

25 

iVh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 

. $9.50 

$5.25 

$2.75 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorhs 

.  9.50 

5.25 

2.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  . 

. 11.50 

6.25 

3.38 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

. 11.50 

6.25 

3.38 

S.  C.  BL  Jlinorcas 

. 11.50 

6.25 

3.38 

Wh.  Wyandottes  . .  . 

. 14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI.  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Sturdy 
Leading 

Best  Blood 
9'/2c  up 

Chicks  4c 
for  June.  Heavy 
Broilers  10c 
light  8c 
each 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
ducements 
early  orders 


Write  Today 
Catalogue  Free 


June,  JuIyandAug.  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg-horns  9c  each, 
$80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Specialize  for  high  laying  quality  of  free  range 
utility  stock,  on  below  varieties.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  jqq  go  25 

S.  C.  Leghorns  Large  Strain  ....$12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Plymouth  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Discount  of  5%  on  400  lots 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Emanuel  King,  Prop.,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


My  Experience  With  Capons 

Where  They  Should  Succeed — How  It  Is  Done 

DURING  the  two  By  L  H  HISCOCK  Jersey  Giants,  Brah- 

years  I  had  capons  *  "  mas,  Cochins,  etc.,  or 

they  were  an  utter  failure  as  a  paying  the  Dual  purpose  birds,  such  as  Rhode 

proposition,  and  yet  of  all  phases  in  the  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 

poultry  business  nothing  seemed  to  promise  etc. 

a  better  return  than  this  fine  meat  bird.  Caponizing  is  an  easy  operation;  capon- 
I  really  felt  down  in  the  mouth  about  the  izing  is  a  hard  operation.  The  best  way 

whole  thing  until  I  got  to  comparing  notes  to  learn  is  to  take  a  dead  bird  and  per- 

with  the  Cornell  University  Poultry  De-  form  the  operation  on  this  plan :  cutting 

partment.  In  some  the  bird  on  two  sides.  If  you  cut  the  bird 

rather  limited  ex-  from  one  side,  only,  then  I  am  sure  you 

perimental  work  will  think  caponizing  is  a  difficult  job.  Take 

they  reached  these  your  bird  and  spread  it  on  top  of  a  barrel, 

conclusions:  First,  weighting  the  wings  down  and  the  feet 

that  a  capon  grows  down  with  strings  to  which  you  have  at- 
a  little  more  eco-  taclied  a  brick.  If  your  bird  is  not 
nomically  than  a  stretched  out,  you  will  probably  cut  a  leg 

cockerel;  Second,  muscle.  The  proper  place  to  cut  tJ/e  bird 
that  it  does  not  is  in  front  of  the  last  rib,  a  place  you 
pay  to  keep  meat  can  easily  feel  once  the  bird  has  been  set 
out  straight  on  your  box  or  barrel.  The 
success  of  your  operation  from  now  on 
will  depend  on  two  things:  good  light  (a 
bright  sunny  day  with  your  table  outside 
is  ideal)  and  proper  starvation  of  the 
cockerel.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
dangerous  risk  to  caponize  any  bird  that 


birds  past  the 
broiler  stage  under 
limited  range  con¬ 
ditions  where  all 
the  feed  must  be  supplied  at  Eastern 
United  States  prices. 

In  other  words  where  a  capon  was  a  has°not  been  starved  for  at  least  twenty - 
complete  failure  with  me  it  seems  as  if  four  jwurs  previous  to  the  operation,  be- 
this  bird  has  every  chance  to  succeed  on  cause  the  intestines  are  full  and  fill  the 
a  farm.  I  am  not  trying  to  pass  you  a  body  cavity. 

A  Steady  Hand  and  Nerve  Needed 

If  you  have  met  the  above  requirements. 


L.  H,  Hiscock 


lemon,  but  I  am  anxious  to  -point  out  the 
causes  for  the  loss  that  both  Cornell  and 
I  seemed  to  agree  upon,  both  of  us  work 

ing  under  like  conditions.  We  both  paid  the  rest  is  not  very  difficult.  With  a 
the  long  price  for  our  feed  and  we  both  knife,  make  a  cut  between  the  last  two 
had  to  raise  our  birds  in  more  or  less  ribs,  an  inch  or  even  two  inches  if  yoiT 
confinement. 


Need  Free  Range 


want  to  and  insert  your  spreader  between 
the  ribs.  After  making  this  cut  the  blood 
will  harden  almost  immediately,  and  can 


What  a  capon  needs  is  free  range.  After  be  flecked  off.  Then  with  your  sharp 
he  has  reached  an  age  where  he  is  cap-  hook,  rip  the  body  lining  open,  and  you 
able  of  eating  large  grain,  a  farmer  is  in  will  discover  a  small  white  pea  shaped 
a  position  to  feed  him  at  cost,  and  not  kernel  adhering  to  the  back  bone.  With 
cost  plus  a  handling  or  two  by  some  your  removing  tool,  you  will  have  no 
middleman.  It  was  this  extra  handling  of  trouble  in  threading  it  through  the  eye 
feed  that  put  my  capons  on  the  rocks,  to-  or  loop  of  your  instrument.  Care  should 
gether  with  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  taken  however,  in  removing  the  testicle 
roam  at  will  and  develop  the  body  struc-  since  it  lies  close  to  the  main  artery  of 
ture  which  is  necessary  in  the  making  of  the  body,  and  a  sudden  jerk  or  rupture 


big  capons. 


r  would  result  in  the  bird’s  bleeding  to 


The  success  of  any  caponizing  adven-  death.  Once  the  testieffi  Js  removed  t  ie 
ture  then,  comes  down  to  cheap  feed  and  bird  is  simply  flopped  over,  and  the  same 
free  range  conditions.  If  you  have  capons  operation  performed  again. 


on  your  mind  and  you  cannot  meet  these 
conditions,  then  I  should  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  some  caution.  And  this  brings 
me  to  another  point  that  may  play  .an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  your  success :  have  you 
a  market?  I  simply  mention  it  because 
if  you  are  raising  capons  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  them  for  the  regular  roast¬ 
ing  chicken  quotation.  In  other  words 
you  can  grow  a  good  roaster  in  six  or 
seven  months,  whereas  the  best  size  of  a 
capon  ranges  from  nine  to  ten  months, 
and  you  have  got  to  hold  him  back  this 
long  to  get  his  full  development  and 
growth.  Not  so  very  long  ago  I  had  a 
man  come  in  here  with  just  this  trouble; 
he  had  the  capons,  dandy  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  but  he  had  put  a  lot  of  feed  into 
them  and  he  did  not  know  where  to  go  to 
get  the  price  he  ought  to  have.  You  can 
take  all  kinds  of  chances  with  your 
broilers  and  roasters,  but  when  it  comes 
to  capons  get  lined  up  on  your  actual 
market  conditions  before  you  actually  do 
any  caponizing. 

The  Best  Breeds  and  How  Done 

Caponizing  is  an  operation  to  remove  the 
reproductive  glands  in  any  cockerel.  As 
an  operation  it  is  possible  to  operate  on 
any  bird  of  any  variety  of  chickens,  but 
as  the  whole  operation  is^to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  bird,  and  more  especially, 
to  increase  the  weight  of  any  cockerel,  it 
is  best  to  use  only  heavy  breeds  such  as 


( Continued  on  page  8) 


-SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
UUvJU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery.  Special  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAB  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  ...  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-iay  stock.  Prices  after  June  15th.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $9.50  per  100.  Barred,  Buff 
Rocks.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100.  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  $12.50  per  100.  Heavy 
Broilers,  $9.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per 
100.  JYrite  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots  on 
less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

NOW  $12.00—100 

Pure  strains,  healthy  stock,  strong  chix.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  Non6 
better.  Prices  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid; 

Your  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W. '  Leghorns  8c  Barred  Rock* 
10c  Mixed  7  c.  Postpaid  delivery 
guaranteed  from  heavy  laying  flocks  bred  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlistervllle,  P*. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guin¬ 
eas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  iow,  Cata¬ 
lan  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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Solving  the  Labor  Problem  at 
Milking  Time 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

know;  less  than  1%  said  it  did  not 
increase  production. 

Question:  How  does  the  milker  agree 
with  3rour  cows? 

Answer:  98.53%  said  favorably;  1.47% 
said  unfavorably. 

Question:  What  saving  in  time  and 
labor  have  you  accomplished  with 
the  milker? 

Answer:  34.6%  said  it  saves  2.1  hours 
per  day;  25.7%  said  it  saves  entire 
time  of  1  man;  14.3%  said  it  saves 
50%  in  time  and  labor;  9.1%  said  it 
saves  entire  time  of  2  men;  less 
than  1  %  said  it  saves  no  time. 

It  would  seem  from  this  questionnaire 
that  the  great  majority  of  milking  ma¬ 
chine  users  are  well  pleased  with  them. 
This  checks  with  the  information  which 
we  have  had  from  other  milking  ma- 
ch  ine  users. 

Questions  afe  still  raised  and  are  in 
every  dairyman’s  mind  regarding  certain 
problems  connected  with  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  For  instance,  what  is  the  effect 
that  thejr  may  have  upon  the  animal? 
This  may  vary  some  with  different  ma¬ 
chines  and  with  the  individual  animal, 
but  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  if 
the  cow  is  handled  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care,  a  good  milking  machine 
will  have  no  serious  effect  upon  her. 
There  are  still  owners  of  high  priced 
purebred  animals  who  will  not  use  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
and  more  breeders  of  valuable  animals 
are  installing  them. 

Cleanliness  Important 

Another  question  is  that  of  cleanliness, 
aqd  this  is  a  real  problem.  It  takes 
more  care  to  produce  milk  with  a  low 
bacteria  count  with  a  milking  machine 
than  it  does  by  hand,  but  it  can  be  done 
and  is  done  every  day  by  men  like  H.  E. 
Cook,  .who  uses  milking  machines  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  certified 
milk.  It  is  necessary  to  follow  religi¬ 
ously  certain  simple  directions  in  the 
care  of  the  machine  to  keep  it  clean. 
Those  who  will  follow  these  directions 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  high 
bacteria  count. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with 
getting  milkers  is  the  cost.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  which  an  efficient  machine  will  now 
cost  seems  like  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  any  dairyman,  am'  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  apparently  high  cost  is  a  large 
factor  in  preventing  the  more  general 
Use  of  milking  machines  among  average 
dairymen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  milk¬ 
ers  are  not  high  in  price  compared  with 
other  machinery  of  a  similar  grade  and 
cost  of  manufacturing,  and  also  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  hand  labor  which 
they  supplant.  Their  installation  may 
be  a  real  economy  in  the  long  run. 
Many  of  the  best  machines  are  now 
sold  on  a  time  basis  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  dairyman  to  pay  for  it  while 
Using  it. 

However,  when  a  farmer  faces  the 
'question,  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  his  own 
judgment  must  -decide  the  question  for 
him.  The  answer  will  depend  upon  his 
own  circumstances,  the  size  of  his  dairy, 
and  the  amount  of  help  which  he  has 
available  at  milking  time. 

Don’t  Smoke  Around  Barn 

'•’THE  obvious  danger  of  smoking  in 
barns  or  out-buildings  containing  hay, 
straw,  litter  and  other  inflammable  ma¬ 
terials  should  deter  any  farmer  or  farm 
hand  from  using  a  pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette 
at  any  time  around  those  buildings.  Never¬ 
theless  the  writer  has  known  several  fine 
barns  that  have  gone  up  in  flames  during 
the  last  year  or  so  in  consequence  of  the 
farmer  or  his  man  smoking  while  in  or 
around  the  buildings.  Smoking,  like  many 
other  things,  doubtless  has-  its  place,  but 
that  place  should  be  at  a  good  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  barn. — C.  L.  P. 


Fur  Z®  Tears  fit® 

Burrell  has  milked  their  cows  clean 


’My  father  installed  Burrell  Milkers  in 
1906,  and  we  have  been  using  the  same 
machines  ever  since.  For  20  years  our  Burrell 
Milkers  have  always  milked  the  cows  clean,  and 
we  never  do  any  stripping.” — C.  D.  Miner. 

“It  MUks  the  Cows  Clean" 

That  is  what  Burrell  users  say  over  and 
over  again — “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  ” 

This  phrase  has  become  almost  the  universal 
expression  of  praise  of  Burrell  users.  And, 
when  the  performance  of  a  milker  is  thus  sum¬ 
marized  by  men  it  has  served  for  many  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  will  milk  your  cows.  But  until  you  know 


St  S&kns  i/u  TTUUL 
Cfan 


a  Burrell,  you  may  think  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 

4  features  make  a  Burrell  best 

The  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  is 

adaptable  to  teats  of  practically  every 
size;  the  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  each  individual  cow;  the  san¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap,  which  prevents  contamin¬ 
ation  of  the  milk;  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator, 
which  insures  natural  Circulation  and  pre¬ 
vents  congestion  in  the  teats  —  these  are  the 
exclusive  features  that  cause  Burrell  users  to 
say  “1 1  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”— and  these  are 
the  features  you  want  in  the  milker  you  buy* 


Learn  about  this  remarkable  separator 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairymen.  One  pictures 
and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker.  The  other  tells  all  about  the  Burrell-Simplex 
Cream  Separator — with  its  wonderful  Link  Blades  that  give  the  Burrell  a  greater 
capacity  to  a  given  size  of  bowl,  to  a  given  speed  and  to  a  given  amount  of  power 
than  any  other  separator.  It  tells  all  about  its  simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction, 
and  how  "It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean ” — cleaner  than  any  other  separator.  Before 
you  select  a  milker  or  separator,  read  both  of  these  books.  Send  for  them  today. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co.  Inc.  27  Albany  st.  Little  Falls,  New  York 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


Auction  of  Guernseys 

AT  ROBINDALE  FARM 
SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  15TH,  1926 

at  12:30  after  lunch 

Eastern  Standard  Time 
Robindale  Farm  won  second  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  of  1925  for  the 
best  4  Guernsey  Cows  over  3 
years  . 

Send  for  Catalog 


WHO  HAS  A  $100  BILL  OR  A 
LIBERTY  BOND 

For  a  6-months  old  Guernsey  Bull 

Worth  double  the  money?  If  so,  ask  about 
Woodlands  Rin-Tin-Tin  or  Woodlands 
Rollo. 

WOODLANDS  FARM 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Jones,  Manager 


Tuberculin  Tested 


Grade  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cows. 


Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from  clean 
herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest. 


Service  Bulls  on  hand 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  OELLWOOO  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  % 
number  are  from  A.  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 

Herd  Under  Federal  Su  per  vis-ion 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah _  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

The  Bar  None  Ranch  herd  of  this  ideal  milk  and  beef 
areed  is  founded  on  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Our 
stock  is  bred  for  type  and  production  combined,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  paiL 


The  breed  that  brings  two  checks  instead  of  one— th* 
milk  check  and  the  beef  check. 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  HERD 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 

Maurice  Whitney. _ Berlin,  N.  Y. 

O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 


J.  R.  CLANCY 

Syracuse  -  N.  Y. 


FfarmH,ll  guernseys 

Bull  calf  born  February  20,  1926.  Sire  a  prize 
winning  son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  one  of  Florham 
Laddies  first  A.  R.  daughters.  Dam  of  this  calf  is 
Hazel  Orsbee  100859  A.  R.  with  record  of  12,704  lbs. 
milk  and  603  lbs.  butterfat.  Price  of  calf  $100.  Write 
for  extended  pedigree.  Other  bull  calves  as  low  as  $50 

Herd  Accredited 

CHAS  A,  SLATER,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


DR.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 

GLENRIDGE  STOCK  FARM 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 
L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Phone  3787 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  0RMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  0RMSBY  K0RNDYKE  LAD  P0SCH  308940  and 
0RMSBY  K0RNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same  lines  of  breeding. 

BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  -  -  - _ New  York 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

Rocdctovo/l  0.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
Ltil  CU  PIGS,  Either  sex,  bred  from  best 
strains  obtainable  and  prices  right.  The  best 
breeds  for  the  farmer,  gentle  and  prolific. 

ENGENE  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVIUE,  NEW  YORK 


Tuberculin  Tested 


grade  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cows  and 
heifers,  that  show  quality  and  milky  type,  60 
day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 
West  Edmeston  -  -  New  York 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

**I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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Broke  all  Power  Records 

at  UNIVERSITY  TESTS 


SILO 

FILLER 


GEHL 


In  a  University  test  a  Gchl  cut  19.26  tons  per  hour 
with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  H.  P.  per  ton  cut 
-elevating  35  feet  and  running  only  465  R.  P.  M.  77»« 

J  lowest  power  of  any  cutter  in  the  test.  This  is  positive 
J proof  of  our  claims  of  Big  Capacity-Low  Speed.  It  w ill  do  as1 
f  well  on  your  farm. 

1  An  all  steel  machinc-unbrcakable  steel  fly  wheel-all  gears  run¬ 
ning  in  oil-simplc-sturdy-safe-requires  no  man  at  feed 
tablc-Cylinder  and  Flywheel  types.  Write  for  Catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

[  429  So.  Water  St,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soit 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll  EviL 
Quittor,  Fistula  and  infected 
sores  quickly  as  it  is  a  positive 

antiseptic  and  germicide.  Pleisant 
to  use  ;  does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  you  can 
work  the  horse.  $2.50  per  bottle 
delivered. 

Book  7  R  Free 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

679  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

139  Spring  St.,  -  -  New  York 


IDEAL  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 

Established  1898 
Licensed  &  Bonded 

Announce  the  removal  to  larger  quarters  at 

344  GREENWICH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
We  are  now  even  better  equipped  than  ever  before,  to 
render: 

1.  PROMPT  RETURNS  Ref.:  American  Agricul- 

2.  HONEST  PRICES  turist;  Franklin  Nat. 

3.  “IDEAL”  SERVICE  Bank;  Your  Bank. 

Try  us  once — and  you  will  ship  to  us  always 


Write  for  shipping  tags  today. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

rCUHINr  DIPC  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
JrEiEiUiitG  i  IvjiJ  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  £  to  I  weeks  old,  $6.50  each:  8 _  to  9  weeks  old, 
$7  00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.  0.  1).  which .  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 
return  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cros£  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  yon  hate  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  no 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  dclizct y. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 

feeding  pigs  for  sale 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  ana 
Chester  cross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  earli.  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50 
pure  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 

$,  oO  each.  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  to 
von  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine ^  pigs  at 
you.  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  -satisfactory, 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be_r*tu™e0d* 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

“Sugar  Maple  Hill”  Farm 
150  Acres,  9  Cows  And 

Young  stock,  horse,  evaporator.  650  sugar  buckets,  har¬ 
nesses.  corn  planter,  gas  engine,  cream  separator,  other 
good  machinery;  improved  road  to  village,  maclf ue-work- 
ed  fields,  20-cow  pasture,  valuable  wood;  good  12-room 
house,  beautiful  views  &  surroundings;  cement-basement 
barn,  silo,  large  poultry  house,  etc.  Lucky  man  wins  it 
at  $3500,  part  cash.  Picture  &  details  pg.  14  big  new 
Ulus.  Catalog.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4tth 
AVE.,  New  York  City. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  June  prices 

for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 

W 

C  «  — 

«  -oi  § 

C  D)  fc  -O  _  O 

•5 S  £  2  oi 

Class  D_J  wD-  ZO 

1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.75  $2.80  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  _  1.90  1.90 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  _  1.68 

2  B  Ice  Cream  .  1.93 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  .  1.88 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1.75 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  .  1.80  1.80 

3  B  Milk  Powder  _  1.80  1-80 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  1-70 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  price  for  June,  1925.  League  and 
Sheffield,  re  as  $2.33;  Non-pool  $2.23. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 


BUTTER  MARKET  EASIER 


CREAMERY  June  1 

SALTED  June  1  May  25  1925 


Higher 

than  extra  .  . 40,/2-41  42  -42(4  431  2-44 

Extra  (92  sc)  40  *40(4  -41(4  43  - 

84-91  score  ..36(4-39%  37  -  41  39(4-42(4 

Lower  G’d’s  35  -36  35(4-36(4  38  -39 


Rapidly  increasing  supplies,  advices 
indicating  a  steadily  increasing  make  in 
the  heavy  producing  sections  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  and  an  easier  market  in  Chica¬ 
go,  have  been  responsible  for  a  down¬ 
ward  turn  in  the  butter  market.  As  yet 
the  decline  has  only  been  slight  but  the 
general  trend  and  outlook  is  easier.  In 
spite  of  this,  and  considering  the  heavy 
supplies  that  have  been  reaching  New 
York,  we  have  had  an  exqeptionally 
good  market.  The  movement  of  butter 
into  distributing  channels  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Were  it  not  for  the  active 
consumptive  demand,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  we  would  be  in  an  infin¬ 
itely  worse  position.  The  holiday  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  over  the  week  end  was 
responsible  for  considerable  accumula¬ 
tions  and  on  June  1  the  market  showed 
a  decided  weakness,  making  it  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  price  concessions  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  buyers  be¬ 
yond  their  regular  trade  requirements. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  STRONG 

STATE  June  1 

FLATS  June  1  May  25  1925 

Fresh  fancy  .  20(4-21(4  20-21  22  -  23 

Fresh  av'ge  ...  -19(4  -19(4  21(4- 

Held  fancy  ...26  -28  26-28  26(4-27 

Held  av’ge  .  .  .  .25  -26  25-26  25(4-26(4 

As  we  anticipated  in  our  columns  last 
week,  the  cheese  market  has  shown  a 
fractional  advance  on  fresh  make.  The 
make  up-State  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin 
is  running  comparatively  light  and  be¬ 
hind  a  year  ago.  Firmness  is  added  to 
the  market  by  the  fact  that  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
up-State  for  whole  cream  which  is  nat¬ 
urally  curtailing  the  make  of  cheese. 

EGGS  SLIGHTLY  FIRMER 


EARBY 


WHITE 

June  1 

May 

25 

Selected  Ext’s 

37 

-38 

37  - 

38 

39 

Av’ge  Extras 

.36 

- 

35  - 

36 

37 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.334-35 

33'/2-34'/2 

35 

Firsts  . 

.32 

-33 

32  - 

33 

34 

Gathered  . 

.30 

-34'/2 

30  - 

34 

32 

Pullets  . 

.30 

-31 

30  - 

— 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

.37 

-39 

36  - 

39 

37 

Although  there 

has 

been 

little 

or 

June  1 
1925 


-39 


range  in  the  price  of  nearby  eggs  since 
ir  last  report,  there  is  an  under  cur- 
nt  of  firmness  that  may  crop  out  at 
iy  time,  especially  on  the  fancy  packed 
rgs.  At  the  present  time  average  re- 
‘'-P*ts  are  selling  from  32(4  to  35c  while 
ip  Kpftpr  Qplprtion  rim  from  36  to  38c. 


Occasionally  a  premium  is  paid  over  this 
top  figure  but  these  occasions  are  very 
rare.  However,  advices  indicate  that 
the  collections  are  becoming  lighter  and 
it  may  be  that  we  are  beginning  to  see 
the  passage  of  the  flush  period.  If  this 
persists  it  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  an 


advance  of  the  market.  This  will  be 
particularly  true  of  the  better  packed 
goods. 

Latest  cold  storage  holdings  indicate 
that  although  the  quantity  of  eggs  in 
storage  is  not  up  to  what  it  was  a  year 
ago,  nevertheless  the  movement  into 
storage  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  unusually  heavy,  much  heavier 
than  was  the  movement  a  year  ago.  At 
the  present  rate  it  looks  as  though  we 
may  reach  the  1925  figures. 

LIVE  POULTRY  LOWER 


FOWLS  June  1 

June  1  May  25  1925 

Colored  . 27-31  32-35  — - 

Leghorns . 28-33  32-35  - 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 35-45  45-55  35-42 

Leghorns . 30-40  30-45  25-36 


The  live  poultry  market  took  a  decid¬ 
ed  slump  after  the  Decoration  Day  holi¬ 
day.  The  weakness  was  particularly  se¬ 
vere  on  fowls.  Prices  dropped  as  much 
as  15c  a  pound.  This  was  primarily  due 
to  the  unusually  heavy  supplies  that 
were  held  over  during  the  week  end  to 
which  were  added  heavy  new  arrivals. 
Local  slaughter  houses  were  well  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  close  of  the  week  ending 
May  29th,  which  made  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  move  any  hold  overs  or  new 
arrivals.  This  stagnation  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  naturally  resulted  in  lower  prices 
which  were  struck  in  an  attempt  to 
move  birds. 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


FUTURES 

June 

1  May  25 

Last 

Year 

{At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

...1.37(4 

1.647's 

1.61(4 

Corn  . 

.  .  .  .7034 

.6874 

1.14% 

Oats  . 

.  .  .  .39% 

.39(4 

.4734 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

. . .1.73 

1.9174 

1.963^ 

Corn,  No  2  Yel  . . 
Oats  No.  2  . 

...  .84(4 

.86% 

1.32 

.  .  .  .50 

•50(4 

.58(4 

FEEDS 

May  29 

May  29 

May  22 

1925 

( At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.  .30.00 

30.00 

38.00 

So’g  Bran  . 

.  .25.50 

26.00 

31.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

. .27.00 

29.50 

32.50 

Stand’d  M ids  .... 

.  .25.00 

25.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

.  .31.00 

33.50 

38.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .29.00 

30.50 

37.50 

Red  Dog  . 

. .33.00 

34.00 

44.00 

Vdb.  Hominy  . 

. .28.00 

28.00 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy  ..... 

.  .28.25 

28.25 

42.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

.  29.50 

30.00 

47.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .37.25 

37.25 

Gluten  Meal  .  . . . 

.  .47.25 

47.25 

— 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .35.50 

35.50 

42.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .38.00 

38.00 

45.00 

45%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .39.50 

39.50 

47.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 

.  .45.00 

47.00 

44.50 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  grain 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


HAY  GOES  HIGHER 

The  hay  market  has  turned  much 
stronger  of  late  with  the  absence  of 
fancy  qualities  and  in  the  face  of  a  very 
active  demand.  On  June  1  No.  2  timo¬ 
thy  easily  brought  from  $28  to  $29  with 
No.  3  selling  from  $25  to  $27.  There 
has  been  no  No.  1  timothy  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  Light  clover  mixed  has  been 
selling  at  from  $28  to  $29  for  No.  1, 
$25  to  $26  for  No.  2.  Timothy  and  light 
grass  mixed  has  been  bringing  from  $25 
to  $26  for  No.  2  while  a  heavy  percent¬ 
age  of  grass  in  the  mixtures  have  car¬ 
ried  the  price  down  to  as  low  as  $23 
to  $25.  Clear  grass  hay  is  worth  only 
around  $20,  No.  1  alfalfa  is  on  par  with 
No.  1  timothy  if  such  were  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30  a  ton. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCKS 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  meat 
market  during  the  past  week  has  been 
the  increasing  strength  in  the  lamb  mar¬ 
ket.  Live  spring  lambs  that  are  prime 
have  been  bringing  from  $18.75  to  $19 
per  hundred.  The  higher  price  is  a  little 
extreme  and  has  been  realized  on  only  a 
few  while  $18.75  is  the  more  usual  rate. 
A  few  have  sold  fractionally  lower. 

Country  dressed  spring  lambs  have 
also  been  meeting  a  very  firm  market 
due  to  light  supply  with  fancy  marks 
bringing  from  $io  to  $ii  for  marks 
30  lbs.  or  over  and  primes  $8  to  $9  eac-h. 

The  live  calf  market  has  improved 
very  markedly,  primes  reaching  as  high 
as  $16  with  $15  and  $15.50  being  the 
more  general  range  of  values. 

Country  dressed  veal  also  took  an  up¬ 
ward  turn  during  the  past  week  reach¬ 
ing  19  to  20c  for  prime  marks,  although 
the  general  run  of  the  trade  centered 


around  18c,  with  average  qualities  from 
15  to  16c. 

Live  hogs  eased  off  a  little  from  the 
price  quoted  in  our  last  report,  Yorkers 
on  June  1  bringing  from  $14.75  to  $15.25 
with  heavy  weights  ranging  down  to 
$13.75  for  hogs  weighing  250  pounds. 


My  Experience  With  Capons 

( Continued  on  page  6) 

It  is  possible  to  perform  the  whole 
operation  with  one  cut.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  pry  your  way  through  the  in¬ 
testines  to  reach  the  lower  testicle  first. 
If  the  upper  is  removed  first,  the  bleed¬ 
ing  that  results  makes  it  impossible  to  see 
the  lower  testicle.  Frankly,  in  two  years 
of  caponizing  I  found  the  double  operation 
more  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
capons  and  slips.  With  a  double  cut  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  person  cannot  capon - 
ice.  If  you  have  got  the  nerve  to  actually 
make  the  cut  on  a  live  bird!  then  the  rest 
is  easy.  You  cannot  go  wrong  if  the  bird 
has  been  starved  and  stretched  out,  and 
your  cut  between  the  ribs  can  do  no 
damage.  You  have  just  one  ticklish  bit  of 
surgery:  removing  the  gland,  and  this  will 
readily  give  way  if  you  gently  work  and 
loosen  it. 

In  selecting  your  birds  for  capons,  never 
take  any  that  are  below  par  physically,  or 
that  show  any  signs  of  deformity.  Birds 
that  are  strong  and  hardy  stand  up  well, 
and  as  soon  as  the  operation  has  been  per¬ 
formed  will  go  to  eating  in  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  For  the  first  few 
days,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  on  a  light 
diet  composed  of  mashes  without  any 
grain. 

As  the  days  go  by  some  of  your  capons 
will  begin  to  puff  up  like  baloons.  There 
is  nothing  serious  or  unnatural  about  this 
condition.  Take  a  sharp,  pointed  knife, 
and  puncture  the  skin,  which  is  very  tough, 
so  that  the  air  can  escape.  It  may  be  that 
some  will  swell  up  two  or  three  times, 
but  if  you  have  patience  it  will  finally 
disappear.  I  had  one  Red  that  I  had  to 
puncture  for  three  months.  About  the 
time  I  got  ready  to  sell  my  capons  I  got 
through  puncturing  this  individual.  He 
went  through  the  winter  without  a  bit  of 
growth,  weighed  three  pounds.  When  he 
reached  five  the  following  spring,  I  de¬ 
cided  he  belonged  in  the  Leghorn  class 
and  gave  up  trying  to  make  a  Red  out  of 
him. 


The  Homes  of  Our  Fathers 

.  ( Continued  from  page  5) 
ful  certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  There  will  be  prizes 
of  $5.00  each  also  to  the  next  six  per¬ 
sons  who  write  the  best  essays  and  each  of 
these  also  will  be  given  a  certificate  by 
the  Society. 

When  the  old-fashioned  Johnny  cake  is 
distributed  at  the  Exhibit,  each  day,  there 
will  also  be  given  free  of  charge  a  recipe 
book  containing  recipes  for  goodies  that 
grandma  used  to  make.  We  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  recipes  sent  in  to  American 
Agriculturist  of  dishes  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers  liked  especially  well. 


Post  Your  Farm 

—  and  —  .. _ 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 
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I’M  HERE  to  say  that  you  can .  And  it 
isn’t  a  matter  of  perseverance,  either. 
Let  me  give  you  a  page  out  of  my  own 
book.  I  used  to  think  that  I  would  never 

r 

be  able  to  smoke  a  pipe.  That  is,  and 
enjoy  it.  I  was  doing  an  "off  again,  on 
again,  Finnegan”  with  first  this  tobacco 
and  then  that. 

Then  I  made  a  discovery!  A  friend  of 
mine  suggested  that  I  try  a  load  of  his 
Prince  Albert.  (/’//  say  he  was  a  friend! ) 
I  tried  it,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  here 
and  now  that  no  other  pipe  tobacco  ever 
tasted  like  that  before.  I  tried  a  sec¬ 
ond  load,  to  be  sure  my  taste  wasn’t 
kidding  me. 


The  second  load  tasted  even  better 
than  the  first.  I  knew  that  I  had,  found 
the  one  tobacco  for  me.  That  was  seven 
years  ago,  and  I’ve  been  a  Prince  Albert 
regular  ever  since.  P.  A.  is  so  cool  and 
sweet  and  fragrant,  so  genuinely  friendly, 
you  just  want  to  hit  it  up  from  morning 
to  midnight  (and  do!). 

P.  A.  doesn’t  bite  the  tongue  or 
parch  the  throat.  That’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  I’ve  stayed  with  it  these  years.  I 
know  just  what  you’re  going  through, 
Old  Man.  Just  tear  a  leaf  out  of  my 
book.  Get  yourself  a  tidy  red  tin  of 
good  old  P.  A.  today.  No  friend  ever 
gave  you  better  advice. 


— no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1926,  R,  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Gathering  Rubber  Latex 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
owns  and  operates  the  largest  produc¬ 
ing  rubber  plantation  in  the  world. 
The  company’s  properties  in  Sumatra 
and  Malaya  comprise  136,000  acres 
with  over  7,000,000  trees  and  give 
employment  to  20,000  people. 


Four  of  the  eight  Sprayed  Rubber  Producing  Units  on  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company’s  largest  plantation  at  Kisaran,  Sumatra. 
More  of  these  plants  for  producing  Sprayed  Rubber  are  being  built 
throughout  the  Far  East  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 


Answering  some  Questions  about 

the  New  "Sprayed  Rubber 99 


Q — What  is  Sprayed  Rubber? 

A — It  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  crude 
rubber  produced  from  rubber  latex 
withouttheuseofsmokeorcbemicals. 

Q — Who  produces  it? 

A — The  United  States  Rubber 
Company. 

Q— Where? 

A — In  Java  and  atits  rubberplantations 
in  Sumatra  and  on  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula,  by  means  of  a  special  patented 
process  discovered  by  its  technical 
staff  and  by  means  of  special  patented 
apparatus  also  designed  by  United 
States  Rubber  Company  technicians. 

Q — What  are  its  advantages? 

A— It  is  used  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  form  of  crude  rubber 
but  being  produced  without  the  use 
of  smoke  or  chemicals,  it  is  cleaner, 
more  uniform  in  texture  and  has  a 
higher  tensile  strength. 


Q — Is  it  used  in  building  U.  S.  Tires  ? 

A — Yes.  Millions  of  pounds  of  it  have 
been  used  and  more  and  more 
will  be  used  all  the  time  as  new 
plants  for  producing  it  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  in  the  Far  East. 

Q — Does  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  make  Sprayed  Rubber 
only  from  rubber  latex  from  its 
own  plantations  ? 

A — No.  The  Company  considers  that 
Sprayed  Rubber  is  markedly  su¬ 
perior  to  rubber  derived  from  latex 
by  the  old  methods.  Therefore  it 
has  located  factory  units  for  produc¬ 
ing  Sprayed  Rubber  in  various 
rubber  producing  areas  in  the  Far 
East,  thus  supplementing  the  sup¬ 
ply  made  from  the  latex  from  its 
own  trees. 


United  States  ®  Rubber  Company 


Trade  Mark 


UNITED  STATES 

VAL  CO 

BALLOON 


— 
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Dairymen  Accused 


Queens  County  Grand  Jur y  Charge  Profiteering 


CINCE  our  last  issue  there  have  been 
^  two  important  developments  in  the 
investigations  of  the  New  York  City's 
gigantic  milk  scandal.  On  May  28th  the 
Queens  County  grand  jury,  which  includes 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  handed  up  a 
presentment  stating  that  the  metropolitan 
milk  market  is  held  in  the  grip  of  the 
great  milk  companies.  Sheffield  Farms, 
Borden’s,  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
Sheffield  Farm  Producers.  This  grand 
jury,  which  has  been  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  claims  that  these  milk 
companies  fix  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and 
the  price  of  milk,  and  it  recommended  a 
strict  penal  law  to  control  the  industry 
because  of  the  high  retail  prices  and  the 
poor  quality  milk. 

The  monopoly,  according  to  this  grand 
jury,  has  been  working  to  the  great  dis¬ 
advantage  of  city  consumers,  interfering 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  de¬ 
stroying  competition  and  maintaining 
record  prices.  The  investigators  state 
that  New  York  City,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  has  the  highest  priced  milk  in 
the  United  States,  mainly  because  dairy¬ 
men  are  exempted  from  the  Donnelly 
Anti-Trust  Act.  The  jury  proposes  as  a 
remedy  that  this  exemption  be  done  awTay 
with  and  that  milk  producers  and  dealers 
in  food  products  he  placed  under  the  trust 
laws.  The  jury  also  stated  that  the  area 
©f  the  New  York  milk  shed  be  increased 
and  extended,  and  inspected  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  so  that  milk  can  be  brought 
in  to  the  city  from  long  distances. 

Former  City  Official  Indicted 


and  cream  that  arrived  from  unapproved 
area.  He  gave  this  information  to  Kehoe 
and  Danziger,  who  then  collected  a  dollar 
a  can  from  the  dealers  who  handled  that 
bootleg  milk. 

It  is  reported  that  as  a  result  of  this 
mess  the  authorities  are  going  to  ask  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  to  call  an  extraordinary  term 
of  the  supreme  court  to  conduct  a  sweep¬ 
ing  investigation  and  to  bring  together  and 
concentrate  all  of  the  different  investiga¬ 
tions  that  are  going  on  in  the  three  metro¬ 
politan  counties,  Manhattan,  Bronx  and 
Queens. 

See  editorial  in  this  issue  for  American 
Agriculturist's  statement  on  this  de¬ 
plorable  situation. 


Guernseys  at  Trenton  Average 
$842 

QIXTY  head  of  pure  bred  Guernseys 
were  sold  at  the  Coventry  Florham 
Sale  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  May 
20,  under  the  management  of  the  Her- 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Company.  They 
brought  a  total  of  $50545.  or  an  average 
of  $842.42.  The  top  price  of  the  sale 
was  $4500,  received  from  Emmadine 
Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York, 
for  Imp.  Gem’s  Pride  of  the  Gron 
160500,  consigned  by  R.  L.  Benson. 
Twelve  others  sold  for  over  $1000  apiece, 
including  the  top  bull,  Coventry  Foam’s 
Honour  113838,  also  consigned  by  Mr. 
Benson,  and  bought  by  Longwood 
Farms,  Inc.,  Kennett  Square,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  $3800. 


The  second  development  during  the  week 
was  the  indictment  of  William  H.  Kehoe, 
former  assistant  corporation  counsel,  and 
at  one  time  in  charge  of  prosecuting  milk 
violations  for  the  Health  Department. 
This  indictment  was  made  by  the  New 
York  County  grand  jury  on  June  1st.  For 
several  weeks  there  has  been  much  talk 
of  “a  guilty  man  higher  up.”  This  man 
has  been  referred  to  as  “the  attorney 
general  of  the  milk  grafters.”  According 
to  the  grand  jury,  Kehoe  is  this  man. 

The  same  grand  jury  brought  another 
indictment  against  Thomas  J.  Clougher, 
once  secretary  of  former  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  Monaghan.  Clougher  already  has 
three  other  indictments  against  him  from 
grand  juries  in  Bronx  and  Queens  Coun¬ 
ties,  charging  him  with  taking  bribes  and 
for  misconduct  in  office. 

The  New  York  grand  jury  also  indicted 
Fred  J.  Kautzmann.  Kautzmann  was  a 
former  milk  inspector  in  the  Health  De¬ 
partment. 

Kehoe  was  charged  by  the  grand  jury 
with  “conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice  and 
the  due  administration  of  the  law”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  milk  gang.  He  was  held 
on  $10,000  bail.  If  he  should  be  con- 
yicted,  the  maximum  penalty  is  three  years 
in  jail  with  a  thousand  dollars  fine,  and 
disbarment  as  a  lawyer. 

Both  Kauzmann  and  Clougher,  formerly 
in  the  Health  Department,  were  charged 
by  the  g^and  jury  for  bribery,  and  for 
their  alleged  part  in  a  scheme  for  bringing 
in  milk  products  from  western  areas  un¬ 
approved  by  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department. 

The  authorities  claim  that  Kehoe  was  the 
lawyer  who  defended  the  crooked  dealers 
When  they  were  summoned  before  former 
Health  Commissioner  Monaghan  for  their 
crimes.  He  sometimes  appeared  as  the 
lawyer  for  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
offenders  at  one  time.  Kehoe  would 
promise  Dr.  Monaghan  that  the  man  would 
be  good  thereafter  sc  that  he  was  let  off 
without  punishment. 

Kautzmann,  the  Health  Department  milk 
inspector,  received  a  salary  of  $2460  a 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
golf  club,  owned  an  expensive  automobile, 
and  purchased  a  beautiful  home  on  Long 
Island.  The  authorities  claim  that  the 
money  for  all  of  these  came  from  Dan¬ 
ziger,  who  extorted  this  money  from  the 
dealers.  It  was  Kautzmann’s  business, 
working  with  his  gang,  to  keep  track 
of  the  number  of  cans  of  bootleg  milk 


New  Jersey  Farmers  Field  Day 
Changed  to  Bridgeton 

'  |  ’HE  Annual  Farmers  Field  Day, 
staged  jointly  by  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Bridgeton  on 
July  29.  This  announcement  is  made 
by  H.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Federation  in  order  to  correctly  inform 
New  Jersey  farmers  who  have  been 
previously  advised  that  the  field  day 
would  be  held  at  Mays  Landing. 

The  delegates  from  all  counties  will 
assemble  at  Woodbury  at  10  A.  M., 
standard  time,  where  the  automobile 
tour  starts.  Leaving  Woodbury,  the 
party  will  drive  to  Mullica  Hill,  Woods- 
town,  Salem,  Quinton,  Shiloh,  to  Bridge- 
ton. 

North  Jersey  farmers  will  assemble 
at  the  Battle  Monument  at  Princeton 
at  8  A.  M.,  standard  time.  Senator 
Agans,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  will 
guide  the  North  Jersey  delegation  to 
Woodbury  where  it  will  join  the  main 
party. 

Middlesex  for  Horse  Shoe  Pitching 
Tournament 

Plans  are  rapidly  taking  form  for  the 
New  Jersey  Horse  Shoe  Pitching  Tour¬ 
nament  which  will  be  held  at  Bridgeton. 
Middlesex  County  has  already  announc¬ 
ed  that  it  will  be  in  the  tournament  and 
is  planning  on  some  strong  candidates. 

Those  who  plan  to  stay  over  until 
Friday  should  communicate  wiith  Mr. 
Taylor,  addressing  him  at  Trenton,  to 
aid  in  the  early  preparation  for  accom¬ 
modations.  On  Friday,  it  is  planned  to 
visit  the  Del-Bay  (formerly  Seabrook) 
Farms,  returning  to  Camden  where  the 
party  can  visit  the  South  Jersey  exposi¬ 
tion  which  is  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sesqui-Centennial  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


County  Agents  and  Agricultural  Slag 
Dealers  Meet  at  Sharon,  Pa. 

On  Tuesday,  May  25th,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Slag  Dealers  and  County  Agents 
of  the  territory  surrounding  the  Sharon 
district  held  a  meeting  at  the  Shenango 
Hotel,  Sharon,  Pa.  A  most  interesting 
talk  on  agricultural  slag  was  given  by 
Prof.  Tracy  Bartholomew  of  the  Mellon 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Thirty-five 
were  in  attendance  of  which  were  County 
Agents  numbering  fourteen. 
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Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Unive,  tty. 

KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfactio'n  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  K.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Butt  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any  chick 
buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  -  AVENUE  10  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

"Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


State 

Unive.  tty. 

You 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

17.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


V 
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BUY  YOUR  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS  NOW 

LAST  CHANCE  FOR  1926..  Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  th* 
Quality  of  our  Inspected  ’’GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  ART  BOOK, 
showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors,  many  letters  highly  indorsing  our  Chicks.  All 
Leading  varieties.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed, 

Postpaid  Prices  Effective  June  lst-Sept.  1st.  25 

White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . . $2.50 

Single  Comb  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . . .  3.25 

White  &  Silver  Wyandot,  Black  Minorcas,  . 3.75 

Buff  &  White  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  3.75 

Buff  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $15.  Assorted  Heavy,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Light,  $8  per  100. 
Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  Ref.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


1st.  25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$42.00 

$80.00 

4. 75 

9.00 

25.50 

42.00 

80.00 

0.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES, 


BOX  90 


300,000  NATIONAL  CHICKS  IN 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders. 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 
JUNE  AND  JULY 

Smith  hatched 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.25 

$9.00 

$13.00 

$84.00 

3.50 

5.75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

6.75 

1.3.00 

62.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Mixed  . $3.00 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.50 

Holly-Tane.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . . . 3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . 3.50 

Reds  &  White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.75 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

OVER  FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  chicks  from  stock  of  very  heavy  laying  strains 
and  best  standard  requirements.  We  hand  you  chicks  for  1926  equalled  by  few  breeders, 
if  any,  in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Anconas,  Hollywood,  Tancred  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  that  are  haid  to  equal  as  layers.  Our  first  hatch  is  due  February  4th. 
Prices  and  quality  of  chicks  in  competition  with  all. 


Ash  for  our  catalog. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.. 


“There’s  a  Reason ’’ 


BOX  A,  LONDON,  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHIX  AND  DUX 
BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION 


YORK  STATE, 

Hogan  tested. 


CHIX  FROM  NORTHERN  NEW 

strong,  healthy  hardy  purebreds, 

_  .  .  high  producing  breeding  stock-, 

varieties  Prices  On:  25 

White  Leghorns  (High  grade  utility)  . $3.50 

Wyckoff,  Hollywood  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Spec.  Matings)  Anconas,  ever-luy-Brown’s  .  4.00 

Parks  Bard  Rox,  Jumbo  White  Box,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . . . . 4.15 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

Pekin  Ducklings,  Black  Jersey  Giants  . *  j . 

Indian  Runners  . 

Assorted  Heavies  1014  c,  Assorted  Lights  9c,  3  Months’  old  pullets  from  selected  matings 

hatching.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Order  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202  RANSOM VI LLE,  N  Y, 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Props. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$6.00 

$11.25 

$52.50 

.  3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

.  4.00 

6. 75 

13.00 

60.00 

7.00 

13.50 

63.00 

.  4.50 

7.50 

14.25 

67.50 

17.50 

35.00 

140.00 

16.00 

30.00 

matings, 

,  fancy 

selected 

eggs  for 
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THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jumt 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
Prom  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  docks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  On:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  Leghorns ....  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Brd.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dottes  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  5.00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lob 
tree  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105.  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 
GET  NEW  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also  Chic  to 

from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks 
at  a  lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS. 
Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guarnnteea 
C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou£E’A°JH 

$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT  MALTY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
1  ©'©ivex  1  now  boo]sei3  fQr  JuM  sllipments  Thc 

ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$  8.00  Per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  10.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  "  100 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  .  11.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonvilte.  Pa. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

$15  hundred.  Special  mating  $18  hundred.  Black  & 
White  Leghorns  $14  hundred  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Guarantee  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  160.  McClure,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs,  Bred  from  extra  large  high-producing 
free-range  breeders,  mated  to  a  tancred  strain  of  males. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


E  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

BRED 

Price  per  100 — 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Mixed  . 

.  .$9.00 

$8.00 

$8.00 

Wh.  &  B.  Leghorns 

.  .10.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  . . 

.  .12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

,  .13.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Black  Giants  . 

.  .23.00 

20.00 

20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deductive  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  book 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM. 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  SSrVVT 

bone  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Reduced  prices. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around.  July  Hatched. 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  ......  14.00  “  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  16.00  “  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends.  Left  Overs.  .  10.00  ”  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Your 
Inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Custom 
hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


Delivery  Ouaran- 

ico  50 a 

$10 

12 

13 
13 

10  y2 


20,000  WEEKLY.  100%  Live 
1  »»  teed.  Postpaid  prices  on  ......  50 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $514 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rods  ....  6 14 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  ....  7 

Buff  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  7 

Mixed  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed .  6 

Order  from  this  ad.  Save  time.  Fine  Eree  Catalog. 
30LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


$48 

58 

63 

63 

50 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  8.00  "  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  “  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  8.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J  N.  NACE,  BOX  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BOS  QUALITY  ACCREDITED  CLASS  A  HICKS 

After  May  10th,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  10c.  Sheppard’s  Anconas  11c.  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  13c.  Assorted  chicks  8c. 
No  money  down  with  order.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  •  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R2C 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafael  Sabatim 


WHEN,  restored  to  her  senses,  she  was 
told  that  he  still  lived,  though  sorely 
wounded,  she  would  have  gone  to  him  at 
once.  The  doctor,  elderly  and  benevolent, 
and  an  old  friend  of  Harry’s  very  gently 
broke  to  her  the  news  that,  although  her 
husband's  life  was  not  to  be  despaired  of, 
yet  it  hung  by  the  most  tenuous  of  threads, 
and  that  only  the  utmost  care  and  vigil¬ 
ance  could  avoid  the  severing  of  this.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  body  in  two 
places.  One  of  these  was  a  slight  wound ; 
but  the  other  was  grave,  and  Dr.  Parker 
had  only  just  extracted  the  bullet.  He 
was  easier  now ;  but  it  would  be  better 
if  she  did  not  see  him  yet. 

He  was  delirious  and  fever-tossed,  _  so 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  excite¬ 
ment  to  him  from  her  presence.  She 
received  the  doctor  s  instructions  atten¬ 
tively,  displaying  now  the  calm  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  combatant,  preparing  for  battle. 
And  save  for  one  concession  to  her  emo¬ 
tions,  when  she  knelt  by  Ins  bedside  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  that  he  might  be 
spared  to  her,  she  did  not  again  depart 
from  that  stern  role. 

Down  in  her  heart  there  was  an  in¬ 
stinctive  Knowledge  that  she,  herself,  was 
in  part  responsible  for  his  condition,  even 
before  Moultrie  came,  as  he  did  later  that 
day,  to  leave  her,  by  the  admissions  she 
drew  from  him,  no  doubt  upon  that  scote.^ 
It  was  like  the  kindly,  easy-going  soldier 
'  )  find  time  amid  the  many  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  the  moment  to  seek  her,  all  battle- 
stained  as  he  wTas,  to  offer  comfort  and 
obtain  news  of  Harry's  condition. 

He  spoke  of  the  fight  of  yesterday  and 
of  Harry’s  conduct  in  it.  conduct  of  a 
valour  amounting  to  recklessness. 

‘If  I  had  not  known  him  for  a  man  with 
every  inducement  to  live,  with  everything 
to  make  life  dear  for  him  1  might  al¬ 
most  have  suspected  him  of  courting  death. 
Twice  I  had  to  order  him  down  from  the 
parapet,  ,vhere  he  was  needlessly  expos¬ 
ing  himself  in  his  zeal  to  stimulate  the 
men.  And  when  the  flag  was  carried 
away  a  second  time  by  a  snot  from  the 
Bristol,  before  I  could  stop  him  he  had 
done  what  Jasper  did  on  the  first  occasion 
of  that  happening.  He  was  over  the  para¬ 
pet  and  out  on  the  sand  under  fire  to  rescue 
and  bring  back  our  standard.  He  was 
standing  on  the  ramparts  waving  it  to  the 
men  when  he  was  shot.  I  caught  him  in 
my  arms,  and,  desper  tely  wounded  as  he 
was.  at  the  moment  I  really  think  my  chief 
emotion  was  anger  with  him  that  h:  should 
so  recklessly  have  exposed  himself.’ 

When  presently  he  left  her,  and  she 
went  back  to  Harry’s  bedside,  where  her 
place  had  been  filled  in  her  absence  by 
Mauma  Dido,  she  took  back  with  her  the 
burning  memory  of  Moultrie’s  words. 

‘If 'I  had  not  known  him  for  a  man  with 
every  inducement  to  live,  with  everything 
to  make  life  dear  for  him...’ 

And  the  truth,  she  told  herself,  was  that, 
through  her,  he  was  become  a  man  with 
every  inducement  to  die.  Deliberately  he 
had  sought  death,  t-.at  he  might  deliver 
her  from  a  bond  which  had  been  forged 
by  charity  instead  of  love.  For  this  was 
the  lie  she  had  led  him  to  believe.;  this 
was  the  lie  which,  for  a  time,  she  had 
almost  believed,  herself.  Because  he 
imagined  tha  bond  grown  odious  to  her — 
and  she  had  given  him  all  cause  so  to 
imagine  it — he  had  sought  to  snap  it,  that 
he  might  set  her  free. 

How  like  him  was  that!  How-  like  the 
high-spirited  selfless  Harry  she  had  al¬ 
ways  known !  Impetuous  and  impulsive 
always,  but  always  upon  impulses  to  serve 
others.  It  was  the  service  of  others  had 
made  him  a  patriot,  where  a  self-seeker 
of  his  wealth  and  prosperity  under  the 
Royal  Government  would  have  striven  to 
avoid  all  change.  Whether  his  political 
views  were  right  or  wrong,  noble  and 
altruistic  they  certainly  were.  For  that 
she  must  honour  him,  and  for  that,  too, 
since  she  was  his  wife,  she  must  make  his 
faith  her  own. 

Never  again,  if  it  should  please  God 


maintenance  of  his  life  during  that  season 
in  His  infinite  mercy  to  spare  him,  would 
she  give  him  occasion  to  doubt  her,  or  to 
suppose  that  anything  but  love  had  brought 
her,  or  to  suppose  that  anything  but  love 
had  brought  about  that  precipitate  mar¬ 
riage  of  theirs.  And  if  he  should  not  be 
spared,  why,  then  she  would  spend  The 
wealth  that  she  would  inherit  to  the  last 
penny  forwarding  the  cause  he  had 
espoused. 

In  such  a  spirit  did  she  address  herself 
to  wrestle  with  the  Angel  of  Death. 

CHAPTER  III 
Severance 

TTARRY  LATIMER  did  not  die.  For 
*  a  fortnight,  during  the  torrid  heat  of 
that  July,  he  lay  a  prey  to  a  fever  that 
ebbed  and  flowed  almost  with  the  regular¬ 
ity  of  the  tides,  finally  to  sink  down  and 
leave  him  on  the  shores  of  convalescence. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  his  re¬ 
covery  was  the  will  to  live,  aroused  in 
him  when  he  found  that  he  owed  the 


their  heads  in  force,  and  conversion  to 
their  doctrines  ran  like  a  wave  across  the 
thirteen  provinces.  So  that  when  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  had  offered  his 
resolution  in  Congress  that  ‘The  United 
Colonies,  are  and  ought  to  be  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  State,’  it  was  possible,  although 
only  by  a  bare  maj  ority,  to  adopt  it. .  And 
so  it  happened  that  the  thanks  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  to  the  brave  defenders 
of  Charles  Town,  despatched  to  them  on 
the  20th  of  July,  were  from  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Republic  had  come  into 
existence,  and  Moultrie’s  guns  of  Fort 
Sullivan  had  fired  a  salute  that  went  far 
to  establish  the  independent  government 
whose  declaration  was  read  a  very  few 
days  later  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In  Charles  Town  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  not  read  until  the  first 
Monday  in  August.  By  then,  Harry  Lati¬ 
mer,  whilst  still  reduced  in  strength,  was 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

THE  YEAR  i  1775.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  revolutionMiang  heavily  over 
South  Carolina.  Harry  Latimer,  by  his  rebellious  activities  has  caused  the 
British  governor  to  order  his  arrest,  unless  he  leaves  Charles  Town  in  48  hours. 
Myrtle  Carey,  to  whom  Latimer  has  been  engaged,  is  the  daughter  of  a  staunch 
Tory,  Sir  William  Carey.  Due  to  their  differences  in  political  opinions,  Myrtle 
breaks  the  engagement.  With  Latimer  facing  arrest,  Myrtle’s  love  is  rekindled 
and  she  consents  to  marry  him  if  he  will  leave  Charles  Town.  Their  marriage 
enfuriates  Sir  Andrew,  who  forces  Latimer  into  an  unfair  duel,  in  which  Myrtle’s 
father  fires  at  Harry,  who  “holds  his  fire”  thereby  preventing  further  challenges 
and  attempts  on  his  life  by  Carey,  and  promising  to  take  it  later  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  Under  these  circumstances  Myrtle  and  Latimer  leave  for  his  large 
tobacco  planting  on  the  “back  country”. 

Latimer  is  soon  recalled  to  Charles  Town  and  is  made  Captain  in  the  army 
of  South  Carolina.  The  Governor  of  the  Province  has  fled  and  preparations  are 
made  for  actual  war.  Myrtle’s  estrangement  from  her  father  and  Harry’s  renewed 
military  activities  have  caused  her  to  become  irritable  and  family  quarrels  become 
frequent  and  bitter._  However,  her  love  is  reborn  when  he  leaves  for  Fort  Sulli¬ 
van  to  aid  in  repulsing  a  British  squadron  which  unsuccessfully  attacks  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  Charles  Town.  Harry  is  wounded.  As  he  is  brought  to  his  home 
Myrtle  loses  consciousness. 


of  greatest  peril  to  the  passionate,  tire¬ 
less.  and  devoted  battle  which  his  wife 
had  fought  for  him.  Her  tenderness  and 
her  solicitude  during  those  first  hours  of 
consciousness,  when  she  was  herself  worn 
to  exhaustion,  but  sustained  by  her  will 
and  her  determination  to  hold  him  back 
from  death,  convinced  him,  as  nothing  else 
could  have  convinced  him,  that  she 
cherished  him  and  desired  him  to  live. 

And  presently  as  he  grew  stronger,  in 
the  days  when  at  last,  under  the  insistence 
of  Dr.  Parker,  she  submitted  to  dividing 
with  others  her  care  of  him,  so  that  she, 
herself,  might  snatch  some  sorely  needed 
rest,  there  followed  between  them  ex¬ 
planations  that  made  an  end  at  last  to  all 
possibility  of  further  misunderstandings. 

‘If  you  had  died,  Harry,’  she  told  him, 
‘life  for  me  would  have  been  at  an  end.’ 

And  with  the  proofs  of  her  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  devotion  before  him,  he  believed  her 
whole-heartedly  now.  He  was  thankful 
to  have  survived,  and  looked  back  with 
horror  of  himself  and  his  own  stupidity 
for  having  permitted  a  jealous  doubt  so 
to  have  wrought  upon  him  as  to  send  him 
in  deliberate  quest  of  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  war  was  beaten 
back  from  Charles  Town,  and  a  sense  of 
peace  and  security  quickly  restored  to  it, 
whilst  elsewhere  the  American  mind  was 
inflamed  with  new  ardour  and  the  British 
inind  cooled  by  dismay  at  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  disaster  to  Sir  Peter  Parker’s 
fleet.  But  to  avenge  it  another  great 
fleet  was  already  on  its  way  to  America 
bringing  additional  forces,  amounting  to 
some  twenty-five  thousand  British  troops, 
and  seventeen  thousand  German  mercen¬ 
aries  engaged  for  the  purpose  by  treaty 
with  several  German  princes. 

Since  thus  it  had  been  rendered  more 
than  ever  apparent  that  England  would 
abandon  none  of  her  claims  and  accept 
nothing  but  the  total  dependency  and 
servitude  of  the  colonies,  a  violent  change 
of  feeling  had  taken  place.  The  republi¬ 
cans  who  preached  American  Independence, 
hitherto  a  repressed  minority,  had  raised 


so  far  recovered  from  hi6  wounds  as  to 
have  himself  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to 
Liberty  Tree,  the  spot  when  Gadsden  in 
the  old  days  had  preached  sedition  to  the 
people.  It  was  thronged  now  by  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  and  thither  came 
the  military,  marching  with  drums  beating 
and  flags  flying.  Hushed,  they  all  stood 
in  the  sweltering  heat,  to  hear  the  Rev¬ 
erend  William  Percy  solemnly  read  the 
Declaration,  whilst  his  black  boy  held 
an  umbrella  over  him  with  one  hand  and 
fanned  him  with  the  other. 

The  Declaration  was  received  with  ac¬ 
clamations  natural  enough  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment.  But  not  all  present 
acclaimed  it.  Many  even  of  those  who 
had  been  most  resolute  in  combating  King 
George’s  rigorous  methods  of  coercion 
were  silent  and  uneasy,  conscious  of  the 
heritage  they  were  renouncing,  driven  to 
it  by  the  intransigence  of  those  who  ruled 
the  parent  country. 

Henry  Laurens,  who  stood  near  Harry’s 
chair,  was  observed  by  Myrtle  to  be  in 
tears,  and  the  usually  expressionless  face 
of  John  Rutledge  appeared  for  once  to 
reflect  spiritual  pain. 

As  they  returned  home  from  that  func¬ 
tion,  it  seemed  to  Myrtle  that  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  en¬ 
acted  something  akin  to  that  which  had 
happened  between  her  father  and  herself. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Governor  Rutledge 

'  |  ’HERE  followed  now  for  South  Caro- 
A  lina  a  period  of  peace  and  almost  un¬ 
equalled  prosperity,  what  time  the  war 
with  varying  fortune  was  raging  in  the 
North. 

The  victory  of  Fort  Moultrie — as  Fort 
Sullivan  had  been  renamed  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  in  honor  of  its  gallant  defender — had 
earned  the  province  this  season  of  respite. 

As  one  of  the  few  open  ports  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Charles  Town  became  the  gateway 
into  the  colonies  for  all  supplies.  ‘  The 
Bay,  for  the  next  two  years  and  longer, 
was  crowded  with  the  shipping  of  neutral 


countries,  the  wharves  hummed  with  ac¬ 
tivity;  trade  flourished. 

Winter  came  and  went  before  Harry 
Latimer  was  restored  to  his  former  vigour. 
To  Myrtle  these  were  perhaps  the  happiest 
days  she  had  known.  She  and  Harry  had 
come  through  storm  into  calm,  and  she 
had  learnt  that  the  world  was  made  up  of 
her  husband  and  their  boy,  and  that  events 
happening  outside  that  world  should  and 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

They  were  as  children,  all  three  of  them, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  ’77. 
Harry  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  for  his  gallantry  during  tin  de¬ 
fence  of  Fort  Sullivan,  although  Moultrie 
himself  had  privately  expressed  to  hini 
the  opinion  that  he  deserved  to  be  shot 
for  it. 

And,  meanwhile,  in  the  North  the 
fortunes  of  war  fluctuated  in  amazi  g 
waves.  At  first  the  high  hopes  fired  by 
the  Carolinian  victory  over  Sir  Peter 
Parker  steadily  waned  until  that  dreadful 
^moment  at  the  end  of  ’76,  when  all  seemed 
lost  beyond  the  chance  of  redemption. 
Washington,  beaten  back  and  back,  had  at 
last  retreated  across  the  Delaware,  his 
army  reduced  by  casualties,  sickness,  and 
desertions  to  a  mere  three  thousand  men, 
and  the  river  being  now  the  only  barrier 
between  the  British  and  Philadelphia.  The 
British,  strong  and  well  equipped,  sat 
down  complacently  to  await  the  freezing 
of  the  river  so  that  they  might  cross  and 
make  an  end  o'  that  remnant  of  an  army 
should  it  not  meanwhile  have  completely 
melted  away  in  panic.  Cornwallis  and  his 
troops  were  already  embarking  in  New 
York  to  return  home.  The  war,  from  the 
British  as  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  was  at  an  end. 

But  it  was  not  at  an  end  from  Wash* 
ington’s. 

Suddenly  the  country  was  startled  out. 
of  its  gloom  and  despondency  by  the  bold 
stroke  of  the  American  Commander- in- 
Chief  in  recrossing  the  Delaware  on  that 
Christmas  night  and  descending  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  advanced  post  of  the 
enemy. 

Hopes  soared  once  more;  spirits  that 
had  been  drooping  were  again  uplifted; 
men  of  the  militia  whose  time  was  expir¬ 
ing  no  longer  thought  of  leaving  the 
colours  as  they  had  been  preparing  to  do, 
and  recruits  flowed  in  once  more  to 
strengthen  the  American  arm.  And  back 
from  New  York  and  his  ships  came  the 
startled  Cornwallis,  who  had  already 
counted  the  chickens  that  were  never  to 
be  hatched;  back  to  New  Jersey  to  in¬ 
crease  the  British  forces  that  were  to  deal 
with  an  enemy  which  yesterday  had 
seemed  not  merely  exhausted,  but  annihil¬ 
ated. 

Thus  the  war  may  be  said  to  havO 
recommenced.  It  dragged  wearily  on 
through  ’77  with  the  same  vary  ini  ebb 
and  flow  as  before,  fortune  in  the  main 
favouring  the  British  arms,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  hopes  gradually  sinking,  until  suddenly 
from  the  very  nadir  they  were  lifted  ih 
mid-October  to  the  zenith. 

Burgoyne  and  the  whole  British  North¬ 
ern  Army,  surrounded  at  Saratoga  by  the 
Americans  under  General  Gates,  his  sup;- 
plies  cut  off  and  without  hope  of  relief 
from  Clinton,  was  compelled  to  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  complete  surrender. 

Such  was  the  shock  of  the  news  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  at  last  King  George  waS  con¬ 
strained  to  put  aside  the  obstinacy  which 
had  brought  the  empire  this  humiliation 
and  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  finest 
colony.  Under  the  pressure  of  outraged 
public  opinion,  wdfich,  unable  to  endure 
more,  was  manifesting  a  dangerous  temper. 
Lord  North  was  compelled  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  two  conciliatory  bills.  By  these 
the  King  not  only  conceded  now  everything 
that  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  over  which  already  so  much 
good  red  blood  had  been  shed;  he  offered 
far  more  than  America  had  ever  asked. 
But  he  offered  it  too  late.  Congress 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


“I  pledge  allegi-- 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it _  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  1 
ivill  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.'' 

SINCE  last  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of 
Amateur  Publications, 
some  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  is  up  to  date 
and  we  suggest  that 
every  Lone  Scout  subscribe  to  at  least 
one  A.  L.  S.  A.  P. 

Chicago  Lone  Scout — H.  A.  Szafraniec, 
2144  Potomac  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.  25c  a  year. 

Tex-Ark-Oma  Lone  Scout— O.  L.  Crain, 
Marland,  Okia.  25c  a  year. 

The  National  Boy — Earl  S.  Miers,  113 
First  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  15c  a  year. 

Joyhawk  News — Homer  Hatch,  Gridiey, 
Kans.  25c  a  year. 

Scout  Items — Irving  C.  Peterson,  Gurney, 
Wise.  35c  a  year. 

Breezy  Scout — Albert  Karatfa,  9403  Buck¬ 
eye  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Charter  sus¬ 
pended  until  August,  1926. 

The  Pueblo  Totem — Dean  Stuart  Walley, 
1733  W.  24th  St.,  Los  Angles,  Cal.  30c 
a  year.  „ 

Lone  Scout  Lodge — Bert  Stubbs,  116  De- 
voe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  25c  a  year. 

Black  Hawk  News — Douglas  G.  Peppard, 
4057  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago,  III.  25c  a 
year. 


The  “Whip-por-will”  Tribe  of  Sabael, 
N.  Y.  The  members  are  from  left  to 
right:  Stuart  King,  Lee  Fish,  Sachem; 
Leo  Kerst,  Chief;  Ralph  Fish,  Scribe; 
Fred  Locke,  Wampum  Bearer. 


Maine  Booster — E.  Kenneth  Stanley, 
Bethel,  Maine.  25c  a  year. 

Lone  Indian — A.  Pinkney  Harris,  Caff- 
ney.  So.  Carolina.  20c  a  year. 

The  Hawkeye  Star — Willis  C.  Phelps,  R. 
F.  D.,  No.  2,  Box  56,  Titonka,  Iowa.  25c 
a  year. 

The  lilini— Edward  A.  Bangs,  6250  Mag¬ 
nolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  25c  a  year. 

The  Mohawk  Scout — Fred  Munich,  328 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  25c  a 
year. 

The  Voice — Carlyn  Hamilton,  Route  “B”, 
Milton,  Florida.  20c  a  year. 

Scouting  News — John  P.  Riley,  Paoli,  In¬ 
diana.  50c  a  year. 

National  Scout — Frederick  P.  Krueile,  3 
Grindon  Ave.,  Lauravfile,  Balt.,  Md.  25c 
a  year. 

Handy  Craftsman — Anton  Watkins,  Box 
307,  Easton,  Pa.  25c  a  year. 

The  Kokonut — Spencer  Coleman,  1106 
Horatio  St.,  Tampa,  Florida.  25c  a  year. 

The  Radiocite — John  Zabel,  867  Grant 
Bivd.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  10c  a  year. 

The  Chronicle — Rex  Stadel,  553  Suffolk 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  25c  a  year. 

The  Okayto  Scout — Lawrence  Kenney, 
Oconto,  Wisconsin.  25c  a  year. 

American  Scout — Dwight  Oxley,  1203  Car¬ 
los  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas.  10c  a  year. 


AY  or  night — at  the  touch  of  a  button-' 
this  new  Delco-Light  starts,  runs,  stops 
| — automatically,  providing  economical  electric 
current  for  light  and  power  requirements.  It 
represents  the  very  latest  in  farm  electric 
service — a  full  automatic,  nomstorage  battery 
plant  at  a  very  low  price . 

The  Delco-Light  line  now  includes  a  plant 
for  every  purse  and  purpose — battery  plants 
in  several  sizes — a  self-cranking  plant  without 
storage  battery  and  the  full  automatic,  non¬ 
storage  battery  Delco-Light— all  products  of 
General  Motors. 

x  -  *  V 

Learn  how  little  Delco-Light  now  costs — ’ 
and  how  easily  you  can  buy  it  on  the  GMAC 
monthly  payment  plan.  %  Write  to  nearest 
distributor  listed  below,  or  direct  to  Delco- 
Light  Company,  for  complete  information. 


DISTRIBUTOR: 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

39  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  Dept.  J*28  ,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM  ELECTRICITY ? 


Please  send  com¬ 
plete  information 
about  Dclcu-Ught. 


Name _ 


.Town. 


-County. 


.RED. 


.State. 


A.  A.  Literary  Contest  News 

Although  we  have  received  but  few  en¬ 
tries  for  the  A.  A.  literary  contest,  the  con¬ 
test  spirit  is  picking  up  and  may  soon  de¬ 
velop  into  a  hot  race  for  the  prizes  which 
Will  be  decided  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 

We  are  still  in  need  of  more  entries  so 
We  may  procure  a  reasonable  prize  for  the 
Winners  and  make  the  contest  more  inter¬ 
esting.  Get  your  friends  and  corries  to 
Join,  send  contributions  to  A.  A.,  Boy's 
Life  and  the  tribe  papers,  make  “PEP’' 
Vour  password  and  show  us  some  SPEED! 

Some  scouts  seem  to  be  in  ignorance  of 
the  contest  and  do  not  understand  it.  If, 
for  this  reason  you  are  hesitating  to  send 
in  your  entry,  send  a  stamp  to  the  writer 
and  get  complete  details. 

The  writer  has  a  small  collection  of  as¬ 
sorted  Tribe  papers  and  will  give  a  few  to 
each  scout  joining  NOW.  We  acceot  Indi¬ 
vidual  awards,  such  as  a  sub  to  a  tribe 
paper,  a  story  book,  etc.  individual 
awards  may  be  given  by  anyone  interested 
In  the  development  of  the  contest. 

Remember  contestants!  when  you  have 
Joints,  send  a  record  of  them  to  Frank 
Vaughn,  Donald  Bullis  or  the  writer,  so  we 


may  announce  the  leaders  In  the  A.  A. 
column  as  often  as  possible. 

Our  present  leaders  are  as  follows: 


Del  Forkey  . 43  points 

Leo  Kerst  ....; . 10  points 

Harold  Samson  . 10  points 

Reuben  Alton  .  1  point 


HARRY  PHILLIPS, 

Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

My  brother  Wayne  Delp,  Herman  Meier 
and  myself  are  holding  meetings  once  a 
week  at  our  homes.  We  live  near  Indian 
Hill  where  the  Indians  from  all  over  the 
Eastern  part  of  North  America  made  their 
tools  and  weapons.  Red  and  blue  flint  are 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  We  are 
making  collections  of  Indian  relics  and  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  wood.  We  would  be 
glad  to  receive  speciments  of  each. 

I  am  12  years  old  and  in  the  first  year 
high  school.  School  is  3  miles  away.  I  live 
on  a  farm  of  104  acres.  My  brother  and  I 
trapped  some  this  winter  and  got  eight 
skunks.  There  are  several  forests  in  the 
vicinity.  I  help  my  father  with  the  farm 


work  and  chores  and  milk  every  night  and  . 
morning. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

DEAN  DELP,  (5  points) 

Coxsackie,  N  .Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

I  went  on  an  eight  mile  hike  Saturday 
and  enjoyed  it  fine.  Walked  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.  R.  for  a  mile  until  I  came  to  a 
wood.  I  traveled  along  leisurely  and  pres¬ 
ently  came  in  sight  of  a  house.  Not  know¬ 
ing  who  lived  there  1  decided  to  climb  a 
tree  and  look  at  the  surroundings.  When 
I  got  tired  of  the  position  and  was  Just 
ready  to  get  down,  1  noticed  a  man  driving 
a  big  red  bull  out  of  the  barn  and  between 
the  house  and  my  tree.  I  then  sat  very 
quiet  and  was  unobserved  and  when  I  felt 
that  the  coast  was  clear  I  want  towards 
the  nearest  fence  and  breathed  easier.  I 
think  I  will  go  camping  this  summer. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

WALDO  SHIPMAN, 

R  F.  D.  7,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

Please  enroll  me  in  your  woodchuck-rat 
Contest.  I  am  writing  late  but  have  been 


quite  active  since  the  starting  of  the  con« 
test  and  have  already  captured  4  rats  ir* 
my  steel  traps  and  have  4  traps  set  for 
woodchucks  with  good  prospects  of  getting 
more.  Of  Boy!  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
best  contests  ever  staged  by  the  A.  A. 
and  I  am  off  for  that  first  prize.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  contest¬ 
ants  write  and  tell  you  how  many  wood¬ 
chucks  and  rats  they  have  caught  so  you 
can  announce  same  in  the  A.  A.  column  for 
us  other  contestants  to  know  who  has 
caught  the  most  rats.  Wishing  the  tribe 
and  the  contest  every  success,  i  am 

After  a  Prize, 

HARRY  PHILLIPS,  (5  points) 

Averill  Park,  N.  Y* 
*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  have  thought  of  a  good  way  to  encour¬ 
age  scouts  in  local  tribes  to  join  the  rat 
and  woodchuck  exterminating  contest.  That 
is  for  each  local  tribe  to  give  a  prize  to 
the  scout  in  that  tribe  who  secured  the 
most  woodchucks  and  rat  tails  by  the  close 
of  the  contest. 

S«outingly  yours,  j 

_  JOHN  PARRY,  (5  points)  f. 

Camden,  N.  Y. 
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Lalseamise 


^GBqgyaQ 

BEmmT 


Largest  Fleet  of  Liners 
osa  tfse  Great  Lakes 


A  4-day  round  trip  cruise  on  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  steamers  Eastern  States  and  Western 
States,  the  fastest  ships  out  of  Chicago. 
Music,  deck  games,  dancing,  with  hostess 
in  attendance.  Equipped  with  wireless. 
Autos  carried.  Unlimited  stop-over  privi¬ 
leges  at  Mackinac  Island  and  either 
Detroit  or  Chicago.  Service  three  times 
weekly  from  Detroit,  June  24th  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4th;  from  Chicago,  June  26th 
to  September  6th.  Tickets  limited  to 
sleeping  accommodations. 


Illustrated  Booklet  of  D&C  TOURS 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp . 
Address  Dept.  A  A 


Ooemight  Service  to 

Mackinac  Island 

“The  Summer  Wonderland” 


from  Chicago  or  Detroit 
Three  times  weekly  June  24th  to  Septem¬ 
ber  6th.  Week-end  trips.  Round  1 
trip  including  berth  and  meals  J A 


Grand  Cruise  between 

Buffalo  and  CSaicago 

Special  round  trip  rate  including  berth 
and  meals  on  all  steamers  in  effect  every 
Monday,  June  24th  to  Sept.  6th.  Eight-day 
limit.  Stop-overs  at  Niagara  Falls,  $q/\ 
Detroit,  Mackinac  Island,  or  Chicago.  O  V 

Overnight  Service  between 

Detroit  and  Cleveland 

daily  to  Dec.  1st.  Fare  $3.60  one  way;  $6.50 
round  trip.  Also  daylight  trips  during 
July  and  August.  Autos  carried.  Wire¬ 
less  aboard. 

Between  Detroit  a  sad 
Buffalo  ata«S  Niagara  Falls 


$7090,000 

'GREATER 

DETROIT' 

midj 

'GREATER 

BUFFALO' 


The  Greater  Detroit,  The 
Leviathan  of  the  Great 
Lakes,”  and  Greater  Buffalo, 
“  The  Majestic  of  the  Great 
Lakes,”  provide  overnight 
service  daily  to  November 
1st,  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 
Fare  $6.00  one  way;  $11.50 
round  trip. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  or  fur¬ 
ther  Information  address  E.  H. 
McCracken,  Acting  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


—the  largest  steamers  of 
their  type  in  the  world 
* — 550  feet  long — with 
€50  firstclass  staterooms 
and  crew  of  300  men. 


A.  A.  Schantz 

President 

J.  T.  McMillan 
Vice -Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO. 
= _  ■—  ......  ~ 
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If  the  Sewing  Machine  Does  Not  Feed 

The  Third  of  the  Series  on  Caring  for  the  Sewing  Machine 


/''AN  all  machines,  there  is  some  device 
the  changing,  of  which  will  cause 
the  stitch  to  he  longer  or  shorter  than 
before.  Why  is  it  that  the  length  of 
stitch  is  changed  when  you  vary  the 
setting  of  the  stitch  regulator?  Some 
will  say  it  is  because  the  machine  runs 
faster,  others  that  the  needle  travels 
faster  or  farther  and  others  that  this 
change  is  accomplished  by  some  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  shuttle.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  correct.  By  changing  the 
stitch  regulator,  you  merely  enable  the 
corrugated  feed  to  travel  back  a  greater 
or  lesser  distance  while  the  needle  is 
up  out  of  the  cloth.  Consequently, 
more  or  less  fabric  will  be  carried 
through  under  the  needle  when  it  is  up 
and  accordingly  the  stitch  will  be  longer 
or  shorter. 

Watch  the  Action  of  the  Feed 

The  simplest  way  of  explaining  this 
is  by  referring  you  directly  to  your  ma¬ 
chine.  With  the  presser  foot  up,  the 
needle  unthreaded  and  no  cloth  on  the 
machine,  turn  the  hand  wheel  slowly. 
If  you  observe  the  action  of  the  cor¬ 


rugated  feed,  you  will  note  that  it  trav¬ 
els  in  a  definite  order,  in  four  directions. 
It  will  rise,  move  back  away  from  you, 
drop  down  and  then  move  toward  you. 
This  action  is  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  figure  No.  1.  As  you  sew,  the  feed 
continually  repeats  this  cycle  of  motion 
for  every  stitch.  You  will  have  noted 
that  the  feed  is  in  contact  with  the  fabric 
only  during  the  time  while  it  is  up. 
When  it  rises-,  it  pinches  the  cloth  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  presser  foot.  When 
it  travels  away  from  you,  it  pulls  the 
cloth  under  the  needle.  It  then  drops 
down  and  conies  forward,  preparatory 
to  rising  and  again  gripping  the  fabric. 
On  all  machines,  the  'needle  is  up  out  of 
the  cloth  during  the  time  the  feed  is 
traveling  back. 

Why  the  Stitch  is  Long  or  Short 

The  needle  always  descends  in  the 
same  place  on  every  machine.  The 
length  of  stitch  is  varied  by  drawing 
more  or  less  cloth  under  the  needle 
when  it  is  up.  If  you  will  set  the  stitch 
regulator  for  the  shortest  stitch  and 
observe  the  action  of  the  feed  as  you 
slowly  turn  the  hand  wheel,  you  will 
notice  that  it  rises  and  then  moves  back 
very  slightly,  Figure  1,  S,  before  it  drops 
down.  If  you  now  set  the  stitch  regu¬ 
lator  for  the  longest  stitch  and  observe 
the  action  of  the  feed,  you  will  note  that 
it  rises  and  moves  hack  nearly  the  full 
length  of  the  slot,  figure  1,  L,  before  it 
drops  down.  If  you  have  observed  this, 
I  think  it  will  be  clear  to  you  why  in 
the  first  place  you  will  get  a  short 
stitch  and  why  in  the  second  you  will 
get  a  long  stitch. 

I  appreciate  that  knowing  this  will 
not  help  you  to  he  a  better  seamstress, 
yet  It  may  enable  you  some  day  to  use 
a  machine  which  you  might  otherwise 
have  to  leave. 


By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS 

Knowing  how  the  cloth  is  fed  when 
the  machine  is  working  properly,  jrou 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  cause 
of  it  not  feeding  if  that  trouble  develops. 
If  you  ever  encounter  such  a  machine, 
my  suggestion  is  that  after  removing 
the  cloth,  you  turn  the  hand  wheel  slow¬ 
ly  and  watch  the  feed.  You  know  that 
it  must  rise,  travel  back,  drop  down 
and  come  forward  in  order  to  f>ed  the 
fabric.  If  it  merely  rises  and  falls,  the 
cloth  will  stand  still.  Examine  and  see 
if  the  feed  regulator  is  set  for  the  short¬ 
est  stitch.  This  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  If  it  is  not,  then  remove 
the  throat  plate  and  see  if  lint  is  not 
packed  in  the  slot  around  the  feed,  fig¬ 
ure  No.  2,  so  that  it  cannot  move  back 
and  forth. 

Next  observe  the  height  to  which  the 
feed  rises.  When  it  rises,  does  it  extend 
up  through  the  throat  plate  a  distance 
equal  to  the  depth  of  teeth  on  the  feed, 
figure  No.  2?  If  it  extends  up*farther 
than  this  or  less  than  this,  the  height  of 
the  feed  should  be  adjusted.  You  have 


seen  people  sewing  who  have  had  to 
pull  on  the  cloth  in  order  to  make  it 
feed.  If  you  question  them,  they  will 
say  the  feed  is  dull.  But  it  is  not.  On 
family  machines,  the  feed  seldom  if  ever 
gets  dull.  The  trouble  is  the  feed  can¬ 
not  work  because  of  dirt.  Clean  it  and 
then  watch  the  machine  feed.  If  the 
stitch  regulator  is  set  right,  the  feed  rises 
above  the  throat  plate  and  the  feed  is 
clean,  the  fabric  will  be  generally  fed 
under  the  needle.  If  the  feed  is  work¬ 
ing  properly  and  still  the  goods  do  not 
feed,  there  is  still  one  other  adjustment 


Fig.  2 — Adjusting  Thread  Guide 


that  may  be  checked.  Is  there  too  much 
or  not  enough  pr.essure  on  the  presser 
foot?  At  the  top  of  the  needle  bar 
housing  and  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
presser  bar,  there  is  a  thumb  scre\v, 
figure  No.  3,  by  means  of  which  the 
pressure  of  the  presser  foot  on  the 
fabric  may  be_  regulated.  The  presser 
foot  rests  on  the  feed  holding  the  cloth 
in  position  while  the  machine  is  sewing. 
The  pressure  should  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fabric  to  be  stitched, 
heavy  enough  to  prevent  the  material 
from  rising  with  the  needle  and  still 


enable  the  work  to  feed  along  smooth¬ 
ly.  A  pressure  that  is  too  heavy  will 
cause  the  machine  to  run  hard  and  will 
leave  the  print  of  the  feed  on  fine  ma¬ 
terials.  The  heavier  the  material  the 
more  pressure  is  required.  Fine  ma¬ 
terials  require  light  pressure.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  pressure,  turn  the  thumb 
screw,  figure  No.  3  to  the  right.  To 
decrease  the  pressure,  turn  the/  adjust¬ 
ing  screw  to  the  left. 

What  If  the  Goods  do  not  Feed  When 
You  Start  to  Sew? 

Sometimes,  when  starting,  the  cloth 
instead  of  feeding  remains  stationary. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  knotting  of  the 
threads  around  the  shuttle.  It  is  a  good 
plan  always  to  draw  up  the  lower  thread 
before  starting,  figure  No.  4.  Pull  suf¬ 
ficient  thread  through  the  needle  to  start 
sewing,  hold  the  end  in  the  left  hand 
and  witbrthe  right,  turn  the  hand  wheel 
over  until  the  needle  goes  down  and 
the  under  thread  is  pulled  up  through 
the  needle  hole  in  the  throat  plate,  fig¬ 
ure  No.  4.  Both  threads  should  then  be 
laid  back  under  the  presser  foot  before 
starting. 

Another  cause  of  the  material  not 
feeding  properly  may  be  that  the  fabric 
was  not  placed  far  enough  under  the 
presser  foot  .for  the  needle  to  strike  the 
fabric  for  the  first  stitch.  Do  not  place 
the  material  so  far  in  front  of  the  needle 
that  the  first  stitch  will  not  be  taken 
in  the  material. 

Why  Sewing  Is  Crooked 

Some  of  you  have  probably  seen  a 
machine  which  did  not  sew  straight 
without  guiding  the  material.  If  the 
machine  is  perfect  and  the  needle 
straight,  a  machine  will  sew  straight.  If 
the  needle  is  bent  or  the  presser  foot  out 
of  level,  the  sewing  will  be  crooked.  If 
by  inserting  a  straight  needle,  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  remedied,  a  new  foot  might 
he  purchased  and  tried.  If  neither  of 
these  changes  help  matters,  a  competent 
mechanic  should  be  called  in  to  look 
the  machine  over. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  mention  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  length  of  stitch. 
The  length  of  stitch  should  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  thread  and  material  that  is 
to  be  used.  When  stitching  fine  mater¬ 
ial,  use  a  fine  needle,  fine  thread  and  a 
short  stitch.  With  heavy  material,  use 
a  coarse  needle  and  thread  and  a  longer 
stitch.  About  twenty  stitches  to  the 
inch  makes  a  desirable  stitch  for  ordN 
nary  sewing. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  article  to 
explain  to  you,  the  parts  of  the  machine 
which  feed  the  cloth  and  vary  the 
length  of  stitch.  In  the  issue  of  June 
26  the  causes  of  the  more  common  sew¬ 
ing  machine  troubles  with  remedies  will 
be  considered.  Next  week  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  cleaning  and  oiling. 

( Illustrations  Copyright,  U.  S.  A.  1915,  by  the 
Singer  Mfg.  Co.  All  rights  reserved  for  alt 
con  n  tries.) 


A  Kitchen  Mat 

OR  a  kitchen  mat  to  cover  the  floor  iri 
front  of  the  stove,  I  took  three  “mid¬ 
dlings”  sacks,  opene’d  them  out  and  cut 
off  all  the  seams.  Laid  carefully  on  top 
of  each  other,  they  were  next  pinned  round 
the  four  sides  and  then  tacked  together  by 
a  strong  thread.  Then  I  cut  out  squares 
from  the  best  parts  of  a  worn  rose-colored 
flannel  shirt,  also  a  few  smaller  squares. 
These  were  laid  on  the  mat  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  but  simple  pattern,  laying  each  square 
on  diamond-wise  and  each  one  was  pinned 
in  position  and  then  sewed  on.  A  border 
of  the  same  material  completed  the  mat. 

My  next  idea,  evolved  from  the  above 
experiment,  is  to  use  dyes,  and  when  I 
make  another  mat,  dye  three  sacks  of  some 
dark  shade  of  color,  and  s  dye  a  piece  of 
the  sacking  a  contrasting  color  for  the 
pattern.  H.  McF.,  Canada. 


^  Presser  Bar 

Pressure  Regulating 
Thumb  Screw 

Face  Plate  Screw- 
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Presser  Bar  Lifter 
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Back  Bed  Slide 
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Stitch  Regulating  Thumb  Screvvj 


Feed  Dog 
Throat  Plate 

Fig.  1 — Parts  with  names.  Long  shuttle  vibrating  machine. 
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Stretching  Dimes  into  Dollars 

Ana  A  Hint  About  Steaming  Fooas---Seasonal  Patterns 
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WAS  brought  up  by  my  grandfather, 
who  fairly  idolized  me  and  I  always 
had  the  best  of  everything.  After  his 
death,  things  changed  quite  a  bit,  I  had  a 
large  number  of  clothes  at  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  but  like  everything  else,  they 
didn’t  wear  forever.  Like  most  farm  wo¬ 
men,  my  allowance  consists  of  what  I  have 
left  of  the  cream  and  egg  money  each 
week,  after  buying  the  family  supplies.  So, 
early  this  spring  I  was  faced  with  a  short- 


Nice  for  School  “Affairs” 


another  old  rose.  The  white  voile  dress  Drop  them  into  a  greased  baking  dish, 


Pattern  2679  with  its  softly  flaring  skirt, 
dainty  puffed  sleeves  and  tucked  fullness  across 
(he  front  has  just  the  right  air  for  the  “dress-up” 
dress.  It  is  especially  good  for  the  high  school 
or  tollege  girls  and  for  slender  women.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  made  up  in  one  of  the  softer 
silk  crepes  or  cottons.  It  comes  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3 fg  yards  of  40  inch  material  with 
yard  of  40  inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


age  of  clothing  and  a  very  small  supply 
of  money,  to  purchase  anything  with,  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  a  small,  fast¬ 
growing  boy  as  well/  I  went  through  an 
old  trunk  that  contained  relics  of  better 
days,  to  see  what  I  could  find  to  help 
solve  the  problem.  I  found  hats  in  good 
condition,  a  black  lace  and  a  pink  organdie ; 
—a  dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings  of  various 
colors  that  were  in  need  of  a  little  repairs ; 
three  light  gingham  dresses,  two  serge 
skirts,  one  white  dotted  voile  and  a  light 
blue  flowered  voile  dress,  and  several 
gingham  aprons  that  had  been  laid  aside, 
and,  finally  a  navy  blue  serge  jumper.  I 
ripped  the  two  skirts  apart,  repaired  the 
stockings,  let  down  the  hems  of  the 
dresses.  The  apron  tops  were  worn  badly, 
so  I  ripped  them  apart  and  pressed  them 
out,  thinking  I  would  find  a  use  for  them. 
Then  I  went  shopping,  I  couldn’t  find  a 
dress  for  less  than  $40  and  suits  were  $60. 
Little  boy’s  suits  were  $5  and  overalls  $1 
a  pair.  I  ran  across  ZV2  yards  of  black 
canton  crepe,  which  was  on  sale  for  $3. 
A  light  gray  silk  was  offered  me,  for 
$3.50,  but  I  shook  my  head.  “It’s  too 
light,”  I  told  the  clerk.  “You  could  dye 
it,”  she  suggested.  I  had  an  idea.  Why 
not  dye  the  things  I  had  at  home?  I 
purchased  the  black  silk  and  a  dozen  pack¬ 
ages  of  dye,  three  patterns,  a  patent  leather 
belt  and  small  wreaths  of  flowers  and  I 
Went  home. 

I  dyed  the  stockings  black,  using  three 
papers  of  black  dye,  one  gingham  dress 
was  dyed  light  blue,  another  lavender,  and 


was  dyed  light  green,  and  I  re-dyed  the 
blue  one,  the  original  color  and  added  new 
collars  and  cuffs  to  all.  Then  I  cut  the 
top  off  the  jumper  dress  and  made  a  new 
waist  for  it  out  of -the  canton  crepe.  What 
I  had  left,  I  used  to  cover  the  organdy 
hat,  placed  a  tiny  ribbon  and  the  wreath 
around  it  and  I  had  a  new  hat  for  scarcely 
any  cost  at  all.  I  used  the  two  skirts  to 
make  two  little  suits  for  my  little  boy, 
while  the  overalls  were  made  from  the 
aprons. 

I  had  such  good  luck  in  dyeing  my 
clothes,  that  I  decided  to  try  to  dye  the 
rug  which  I  had  on  the  front  room  floor. 
It  was  a  sort  of  a  blackish  green — dead 
looking  color.  I  first  gave  it  a  hard 
sweeping  with  a  large  quantity  of  salt  over 
it,  to  clean  it.  I  used  6  quarts  of  water, 
La  gallon  salt  (to  set  the  color)  5  pack¬ 
ages  of  blue  dye.  I  dissolved  the  salt 
thoroughly,  added  the  dye  and  let  it  all 
come  to  a  hard  boil.  Then  I  removed  it 
from  the  stove  with  a  stiff  broom  I  began 
to  scrub  the  dye  in.  It  turned  the  rug  to 
a  deep  yellow.  I  let  it  dry  over  night ; 
then  I  gave  another  application,  using  7 
packages  of  green  dye  this  time.  My  rug 
is  now  a  deep  purplish  blue  and  looks 
like  new. 

I  needed  new  curtains  and  shades,  so 
when  I  came  across  a  remnant  of  cretonne 
for  98c,  I  purchased  it.  I  removed  the 
old  shades,  and  tacked  the  cretonne  cur¬ 
tains  in  place  on  the  rollers.  First  I 
hemstitched  them  and  they  do  double  duty, 
as  shades  and  curtains,  and  look  very 

nice.  This  is  what  it  all  cost  me: 

Dye  for  rug  and  dresses  . $3.00 

Thread  . 36 

Silk  .  3.00 

Wreaths  for  two  hats  .  1.50 

Patent  leather  belt  . . 50 

Cretonne  for  curtains  . . 98 

Organdie  trimming  for  gingham 

dresses  . .50 


Steaming  Foods 

I  ALWAYS  steam  dumplings  and  think 
they  are  much  lighter  and  more 
healthful  than  when  cooked  in  water. 


set  this  in  a  steamer  over  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  and  steam  for  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  or  until  they  do  not  stick  when 
pierced  with  a  fork.  Do  not  remove 
the  steamer  cover  before  that  time  or 
your  dumplings  will  fall. 

This  year  our  potatoes  are  so  mealy 
that  when  I  boil  them,  all  the  outside 
is  wasted  in  the  water,  so  I  steam  them 
instead.  It  takes  a  little  longer  but  I 
know  that  the  family  is  having  valua¬ 
ble  vitamines  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 

The  only  way  I  have  ever  discovered 
of  warming  over  squash  so  that  it  tastes 
like  freshly  cooked  squash  is  to  steam 


Girl’s  Bloomer  Dress 


Total  . . ..$9.84 


1678 


No.  E338-6 — Ladies  dress.  The  model  is 
Green  Japanese  crepe  embroidered  in  yel¬ 
low,  darker  green  orange  and  just  a  bit  of 
an  odd  shade  of  red.  Lines  of  cross  stitch 
are  yellow.  By  the  way  these  crosses  are 
large,  which  make  for  style  and  rapid 
work.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  are 
alternating  yellow  and  orange.  The  orange 
flowers  have  black  French  knot  centres, 
and  the  yellow  flowers  orange  centres.  The 
large  flower  in  the  centre  diamond  of  cross 
stitches,  is  the  tomato  red,  with  an  orange 
flower  beside  it.  The  small  revers  are  at¬ 
tached,  and  may  be  omitted  leaving  a  plain 
round  neck,  if  one  prefers.  Light  green  or 
blue  Japanese  crepe  stamped  for  dress. 
Sizes  34  to  42  $1.25.  Sizes  42  to  46  $1.60. 
Floss  30c.  or  rope  silk  60c. 


Pattern  1678  shotvs  a  popular  style  for  little 
girls.  It  has  raglan  sleeves,  a  becomingly  round¬ 
ed  collar,  and  bloomers  to  match.  It  comes  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8  requires 
3 14  yards  of  36  inch  material  with  2  yards  of 
binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Send  all  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Add  12c  for  one  of  our 
Summer  Fashion  Catalogues. 


it  until  hot  in  the  top  part  of  a  double 
boiler. 

An  excellent  way  to  bring  out  all  the 
richness  in  prunes  is  to  soak  them  over 
night  then  the  next  morning  pour  them 
into  a  double  boiler  and  let  them  steam 
all  day  on  the  back  side  of  a  stove. 

My  family  is  old  fashioned  enough  to 
enjoy  steamed  bread  for  breakfast.  This 
is  the  way  I  steam  it  so  that  there  are 
no  wet  spots.  Lay  a  folded  cloth  on  a 
plate,  pile  the  slices  on  this,  cover  with 
another  folded  cloth,  put  into  the  steam¬ 
er  and  cover  this  with  another  cloth 
large  enough  so  that  the  four  corners 
stick  outside  when  the  cover  is  put  on. 

—Mrs.  Ery  Camp. 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

would  not  treat  with  King  George  until 
he  withdrew  from  America  his  armies 


Make  washday  an  easier 
day — with  Fels-Naptha’s 
extra  help ! 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirtdoosening  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels- Naptha,  make 
clothes  clean  quickly 
thoroughly,  safely! 

This  is  extra  help  you  car 
get  only  in  Fels^Naptha. 


Your  dealer  has  Fels~"Naptha — 
or  will  get  it  for 


Can  be  defeated 

THERE  is  no  necessity  for  al¬ 
lowing  dirt  to  enter  and  stay 
in  your  milk — and  for  you  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  low  prices  dirty  milk 
brings. 

Do  as  thousands  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing.  Filter  milk  into 
your  milk  pail  through  Johnson  8s 
Johnson  Filter  Cloth.  Filter  it 
through  this  cloth  whenever  you 
transfer  it.  Strain  it  into  the  cans 
through  Johnson  &  Johnson  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  in  your  milk  strainer. 

J  &  J  means  clean  milk. 

You  will  find  these  products  eco¬ 
nomical  and  easy  to  use.  You  will 
find  them  profitable  in  results.  Get 
them  frofti  your  dealer.  Or,  address 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Dept.  A-612 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  FREE 
SAMPLES  AND  BOOKLET. 


FILTER  CLOTH  COTTON  DISCS 


and  his  fleets.  Almost  at  the  same* 
time  Franklin  in  Paris  brought  France 
not  only  to  recognize  the  Independ¬ 
ence  of  America,  but  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  defensive  and  offensive.  Thus 
Great  Britain,  in  the  hour  of  dismay, 
found  herself  faced  not  only  by  her  own 
recalcitrant  offspring,  but  by  her  hereditary 
foe  as  well. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Ministry  at 
home  that  the  war  in  the  North,  which 
twice  had  been  all  but  won,  was  now  de¬ 
finitely  lost.  All  was  to  be  begun  again 
and  it  was  now  determined  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  to  attempt  the  conquest  from  the 
South. 

( Continued  next  zveek) 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

DVERTISEMENTS  arc  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
f\  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  . 

one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
addSl  Thus  “J  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

WOrpiace  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

r->  VFRY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
h  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 

order.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 

$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  IRhh. 

SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  


CATTLE 


—  FOR  SALE— Registered,  T.  B.  tested,  Milking 

Shorthorn  Durham  bulls  One  six  weeks  old, 
year  old  and  two  years  old.  HOMER  HAW  LEY , 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Lysander,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

BROWN  SWISS.  Young  bulls  and  calves  of 

excellent  breeding,  full  particulars  on  request. 
Herd  Accredited.  W.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Hunter, 
N.  V. _ ; _  _ _ 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  bull  calf  born 

March  28.  This  calf  traces  back  twice  to  the  fam¬ 
ous  sire  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  His 
dam  is  from  a  25  lb.  cow  that  made  nearly  800 
lbs.  of  butter  in  ten  months.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lar*,  F1SHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau 
Jr.,' Owner,  Hopewell  Tct„  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — Holstein  heifer  or  bull  calves 

from  30  lb.  sire,  $25.  One  yearling  bull,  highly 
bred,  a  dandy,  $100.  After  July  20th  tlie  son  a 
32  lb.  sire  and  30  lb.  dam,  $145.  Herd  accredit¬ 
ed.  L.  A.  DAMON,  New  Woodstock,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE— Good,  straight,  young  Guernsey 

cows.  Some  due  in  June.  Accredited.  W  M. 
HALL,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. _ 

dogs  and  pet  stock- 

-  ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 

Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebiok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PEI 
SHOPS.  Belfast,  Maine. _ 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male  spayed 

females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa.  


ANY  FARM  WOMAN  can  make  money  at 

home,  raising  puppies  to  sell.  Why  not  try  lb 
I  have  for  sale,  now — male  Fox  lerner,  2  yrs. 
old — $20'-— puppies  and  bred  females.  Return 
unsatisfactory  stock  in  48  hours  express  prepaid 
and  vour  money  will  be  refunded.  References 

State  Bank,  Herrick  Ill.  Order  eaHy.  Only  a 

few  left  of  each.  MRS.  CARMEN  D.  WELCH, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Herrick,  Illinois, 


RABBITS,  Cavies,  Pigeons  (1000  animals). 

Circular  for  stamp.  Start  your  own  business. 
SUMMIT  RABB1TRY,  Bernharts,  Pa. _ . 


30  AIREDALES.  Must  dispose  of  them  at 

once.  Priced  at  half.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
SHADY  SIDE  KENNELS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARM  offers  Flemish  Giant 

Hares,  blues,  blacks,  grays;  also  few  New  Zea¬ 
land  Reds.  Pedigreed  stock.  Prices  right.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  return.  MAX  Lfc,  iiii^i- 
FARM,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 


BLACK  AND  TAN  Coonhouud  P«ps  from 

real  Coon  dogs,  three  months  old.  JOHN  M. 
MORAN,  Barre  Plains.  Mass. 


BEAGLES,  6  weeks  old  pups,  $5  and  $10; 

broken  dogs,  $15,  up.  From  good  hunters.  ED 
STRONG,  Laurens,  N.  Y  ■  


ENGLISH  COLLIE  PUPS.  The  beauty  of 

all  breeds.  Natural  born  healers.  Ship  C.U.U. 
SHADY  LAWN  FARM.  Pcpcyster,  N.  V 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  male  Airedale 

pups,  four  months  old,  all  good  ones, 
guaranteed.  Price  $10.  PHIL  BROWNING, 
Rome,  Pa.  


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 

and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  ' ^ffeLeg- 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVt.iv, 
Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn, 

the  world’s  best  layers,  Baby  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching, 

10  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaian- 
teed.  J.  G.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS.— Get  our  prices.  EMPIRE 

HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms,  $10 
each;  Hens,  $8  each.  W .  R.  SELLECK,  Hunt¬ 
ington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  $9  per  100  Barron  Leghorns,  large 
size  306  egg  foundation.  None  better.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.',  lie  ;  B.  Leg.  and 
A  neon  as,  12c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  13c;  W  • 
Wyandottes,  14c;  Assorted,  8c;  lc  less  in  lots 
of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery 
cuaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR, 
Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $9-100;  Bar- 

red  Rocks,  Reds,  $10-100;  White  Rocks,  $12-100; 
light  mixed,  $7-100;  heavy,  $9-100.  All  No.  1 
of  Free  Range  Stock,  lc  added  if  less  than  100 
lots.  100%  live'  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa., 
Box  A. 

BABY  CHIX — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 

and  100  chix.  Barred  Rocks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10; 
White  Leghorns*  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8;  Mixed,  $2.25, 
$4,  $7.  100%  live  chix  delivered  free  by  parcel 

post.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


JUNE  CHICKS.  Quick  delivery.  Single 

Comb  Reds,  Black  Minorcas.  Fifty  $7.00; 
Hundred  $13.00.  White  Rocks  $14.00  hundred. 
How  many?  Pay  your  own  Postman  for  Chicks. 
FAIRYLAND  FARM,  Route  A2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


FANCY  EGGS  WANTED;  direct  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  quantity,  prompt  returns.  References. 
HERMAN  DISHAL,  342  Christian  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


TOBACCO  DUST— Cod  Liver  Oil  Disinfect¬ 
ants,  Lice  Killer,  Fly  Spray,  Epsom  Salts, 
Sulphur  and  kindred  lines.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county.  Write  for  prices.  GONICK’S  97 
Reade  St.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL  WHITE  off-grade  beans  free  from 
stone  or  dirt  make  excellent  feed  for  cows  or 
pigs.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.  H.  F.  SNYDER, 
Churchville,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

FANNING  MILL  SCREEN  SIEVES  and 
wire  cloth  for  vour  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mf’d 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

EVERYTHING  Printed!  Write  FRANKLIN- 
PRESS,  Milford,  -N.  H. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we  de¬ 
velop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for 
25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  10)4  S. 
Fountain  Ave.,  A,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

DIRECT  FROM  MILL— Pure  Jersey  Glove 
Siik.  By  yard — Save  50%.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money'  refunded.  Enough  cloth  sent  C.  O. 
D.  for  Vest,  Bloomers,  Slip,  Nightgown,  for  $5, 
$6,  $7,  or  70c,  80c,  90c  $1  per  square  yard. 
ONYX  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Gloversvillc,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING 
TOBACCO.  Five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00. 
Twenty  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pipe 
free.  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Ky. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  top  buggy  for  Holstein. 
Box  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

REAL'  ESTATE 

CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. _ 

JUST  OUT.  Free  picture  catalog  of  New 
York  State  farm  Bargains.  Write  today.  MID¬ 
WEST  HOMESEEKERS  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
Marshfield,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE:  Extra  Fine,  very  productive  Dairy 
Farm,  150  a,  90  tillable.  Fine  sugar  bush.  Five 
miles  town,  stone  and  cement  road.  45  regis¬ 
tered  Ilolsteins,  4  good  horses,  tools,  machinery, 
ton  truck,  100  hens.  Fine  buildings.  WOOD- 
SIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


7  c.  Per  on  JULY  1 

Owing  to  our  increase  in  circulation,  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  will  be  raised  from  5c  to  yc  a  word  July  1st. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RATE  HOLDERS 

BEFORE  JULY  1 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  on  the  old  rate,  any  classified  advertising  orders  received 
before  Tuly  ist  for  copy  to  be  run  in  the  summer  and  fall  months 
will  be  accepted  at  5c  a  word.  We  must  receive  your  order  before 
July  1  st. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 

r)r;ce__0nly  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  307  West 
11  St.,  Erie,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Good  Six  Horse  Engine,  Fairbanks 

Morse  Z  or  Fuller  &  Johnson.  G.  MERSELIS, 
R.  D.  7,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

VITALITY  MILK  GOATS;  World’s  Standard 

Saanans.  -  Nubians,  $25.  Bred  $30.  Freshening 
$40.  Fresh  $45.  $55.  Reg.  Pure  $75.  $85. 
GOLDSBOROUGH  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  preferably  with  agricultural 

college  training,  wanted  to  manage  small  truck 
farm,  probably  some  research  work.  Apply  stat¬ 
ing  age.  education,  experience  and  salary.  OF¬ 
FICE  PERSONNEL  DIVISION,  260  S.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FARMS.  Summer  homes  and  camp  lots  in 
Southern  New  Hampshire.  Write  me  your  wants. 
CHARLES  S.  HALL,  Real  Estate  Specialist, 
Star  Route,  Barrington,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — 115  acre  farm,  22  stock,  2 
horses,  tools,  concrete  road,  12  room  house. 
RALPH  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 


LADYSMITH — On  Richmond-Washington  con¬ 
crete  highway,  lots,  acreage,  now  selling.  C.  L. 
Smith,  Apt.  410  The  Southern,  Washington,  D. 
C.  ~ 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CORNELL'  NO  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff.  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 25  million  now 
ready.  Fine  field  grown  stocks.  Varieties,  cab¬ 
bage  :  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch,  Wakefield  and  Danish  Ballhead.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  1,000, 
$3.00  prepaid;  express  collect  11,000,  $20.00. 

TOMATO  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties,  300, 
$1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $15.00  PEPPER  PLANTS. 
75c,  100;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $30.00.  CAULIFLOWER 
PLANTS.  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  prepaid  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  10,000,  $40.00.-  TRANSPLANTED 
TOMATO  AND  PEPPER  PLANTS.  100,  $1.25; 
500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $6.50,  prepaid.  Express  col¬ 
lect,  10,000,  $50.00.  Prompt  shipments  entire 

satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  capacity  half  million  per  day. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

FINE  CABBAGE — Tomato  Plants,  dozen  ear¬ 
ly,  late,  varieties,  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000, 
$1.75.  Early,  late  cauliflower,  pepper.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  pre- 
paaid.  Big  lots  less.  Plants  well  packed  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

ONIONS,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1000;  Cab¬ 
bage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussel  Sprouts,  $1.25 
per  1000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1000;  Egg  Plants,  $4  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES— Russets,  Certified  Cob¬ 
blers,  $3  per  bu.  Cash  with  order.  WM.  JONES, 
Truxtou,  N.  Y. 

14  VARIETIES  DAHLIAS,  surprise  value, 
no  seedlings;  or  45  mixed  Gladioli  postpaid,  one 
dollar.  MAPLEHURST  DAHLIA  GARDENS, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— READY  NOW.  TO¬ 
MATOES — 1,000,000  Field  Grown  fine  plants  at 
$3.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $13.00.  Transplanted 
plants  $8.00  per  1000.  Bonny  Best,  Early  Jewel, 
John  Baer,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Greater  Balti¬ 
more.  CABBAGE — 4,000,000  Field  Grown  $2.00 
per  1000.  Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000.  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Early  Sum¬ 
mer,  All  Head  Early,  Savoy,  -Short  and  Medium 
Stem  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Dark  Red  Dutch 
and  Danish  Round  Red.  CAULIFLOWER— All 
Rerooted  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00.  H.  S. 
Snowball  and  T.  S.  Erfurt.  PEPPERS-^Trans- 
planted  $8.00  per  1000;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000, 
$3.25  per  100.  Ruby  King,  Bullnose,  Early 
Neapolitan,-  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  and  Long  Red 
Cayenne.  EGG  PLANTS — Transplanted  $10.00 
per  1000,  Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100. 
Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved.  SAL¬ 
VIA — Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100. 
Splendens  America,  Dark  Blood  and  Ostrich 
Plume.  Cash  with  order,  please.  Send  for  free 
list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY 


NEW  WHITE  pure  clover  comb  honey  $2 

Gallon.  Extracted  $1.88  gallon.  Sixty  pounds 
extracted  $8.25.  Quality  guaranteed  the  best. 
Z.  T.  NICHOLS  &  SONS,  Waynesburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Suffolk  mare  from  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Pair  mules,  young,  quick,  good 
workers.  WM.  HALL,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 

pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N,  J. 


GLADIOLUS— 60  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1.00;  no 
two  alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.10.  Cannas.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Wonderful  value.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage,  $1.00  per  thousand. 
5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  TOMATO.  $1.50; 
10,000,  $12.50.  PEPPER,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
CAULIFLOWER,  $4.00;  10,000,  $30.00. 

SWEET  POTATO,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30.00. 

Prompt  shipments  delivered  safely  anywhere. 
FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


WELL’S  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS,  College 
inspected  and  certified.  Double  your  yield  with 
this  strain,  we  did.  Also  certified  No.  9  pota 
toes.  DEANE  A.  KEYES,  Honeoye  Falls,  N 
Y. 


DISEASE  FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants — well  rooted.  Write  for  low  prices. 

M.  L.  CULVER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE  AND  BERRY 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Columbine,  Phlox, 
Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Gaillardia,  Baby’s  Breath,  Lilies,  Lobelia,  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss,  Shasta 
Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter;  Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Calendula, 
Snapdragon,  Celosia,  Strawflower,  Verbena  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  Tomato,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  On¬ 
ion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  vegetable 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  open  field  grown  from 
best  strains  of  seed,  varieties  Ballhead,  Copen- 
hagan  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Drum 
Head  and  Wakefields  $1.00  per  thousand,  quan¬ 
tities  more  than  ten  thousand  75  cents,  thousand 
any  quantity,  nice  large  plants,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  charges  collect.  Cauliflower  $4.00  thous¬ 
and,  best  varieties  field  grown  tomato  plants  free 
of  disease,  prompt  shipments  $1.50  thousand  any 
quantity,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Frank- 
lin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  in  all  leading  varieties 
one  thousand  $1.00,  ten  thousand  $9.00,  twenty 
thousand  $16.00,  fifty  thousand  $37.50,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  $75.00  cash  F.O.B.  express  or 
mail.  Tomato  plants  open  field  grown  free  of  dis¬ 
ease  $1.50  thousand  any  quantity,  Cauliflower  50 
cts.  hundred,  $4.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipments, 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  THE 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  vegetable  plants, 
hagen,  Wakefield,  Succession,, 
ballhead  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00; 
paid.  10,000,  $12.50  express. 
Greater  Baltimore,  Stone, 
price  Potato  plants  and  Ruby 
$2.00;  1000,  $3.50.  Postpaid, 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


Cabbage,  Copen - 
Flatdutch,  Danish 
1000,  $2.00  post- 
Tomato  plants. 
Matchless.  Same 
King  Pepper  500, 
Satisfaction  guar- 
IDEAL  PLANT 


FLOWER  and  Vegetable  Plants  Prepaid,  36 
Scarlet  Sage,  $1;  36  Verbenas,  Mixed  colors,  $1) 
50  Asters,  asst,  colors,  Transpanted,  $1;  125  As* 
ters,  $1;  200  Tomato,  $1;  200  Cabbage,  $1;  Cauli* 
flower,  90  cts.  per  100.  Strong  plants.  Catalog 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A> 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— Wakefields,  Ballhead; 
Flatdutch,  Succession,  Copenhagen,  Market  500; 
$1.00;  1000,  $1.75  postpaid.  $1.00  per  1000  cash 
F.  O.  B.  Franklin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  J; 
H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. _  _ 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Wakes 
fields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Succession,  Copenhag¬ 
en,  Market,  Tomato,  Stone  and  Baltimore,  500> 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Cauliflower  $4.00; 
1000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE 
FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 

EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  Dan* 
ish  Ballhead  Cabbage  plants.  Ready  about  June 
10th  to  July  15th,  $2  per  thousand.  C.  J.  STAF* 
FORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Service  Bureau 

Talks  with  the  A.  A.  Lawyer 
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Editor’s  Note: — Because  of  our  desire 
$o  keep  all  of  the  communications  from 
pur  readers  absolutely  confidential,  we 
have  decided  no  longer  to  publish  even  the 
initials  on  letters  that  we  pass  on  to  our 
readers  for  the  information  they  contain. 
You  may ,  therefore ,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  write  us  on  any  subject  knotting  that 
there  will  be  no  way  by  which  any  of  your 
friends,  neighbors  or  others  can  recognise 
your  letter  if  toe  decided  to  print  it.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
communications  that  toe  never  publish  any¬ 
way  but  answer  by  mail.  While  we  will 
consider  all  of  your  communications 
strictly,  confidential,  we  cannot  give  any 
consideration  to  letters  which  are  unsigned. 
In  the  first  place,  we  always  answer  all 
letters  promptly  by  mail  whether  we  pub¬ 
lish  them  or  not.  In  the  second  place,  a 
person  who  does  not  have  confidence 
enough  in  us  to  give  us  his  name  in  good 
faith  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


WAYNE  County  Grown,  Inspected  and  Certi¬ 

fied,  Wells  Red  Kidney  Seed  Beans.  Write  for 
sample.  II.  G.  CHAPIN,  Lyons,  N.  Y, 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  and  Tomato  plants  all 

standard  varieties  $1.25  per  1000.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  A.  LANKFORD  COMPANY, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  Shropshire,  yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Shipped  on  approval,  $20  up.  160% 
lamb  crop  this  year.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N. 
Y. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 

Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. _ 

WOOLENS.  Materials  for  ladies’  wear  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
Camden,  Me. 


wander  about  promiscuously.  Why  not 
try  the  act  of  self  help,  and  the  next 
time  it  comes  into  your  land,  impound 
it  and  refuse  to  give  it  up  until  he 
makes  restitution  for  your  damages? 

Or.  you  can  sue  him  for  the  damage 
caused  you  by  the  trespass  of  his  ani¬ 
mal.  That  might  be  a  better  plan,  for 
it  will  subject  him  to  Court  costs,  and  a 
pinch  in  the  pocket-book  sometimes  acts 
as  a  prod  to  one’s  intelligence. 


Keep  the  Bull  at  Home 

TV/E  know  of  no  meaner  custom  than 
W  for  a  neighbor  to  allow  his  bull  to 
roam  at  large.  It  is  no  joke  after  a  man 
has  worked  years  to  raise  a  pure  bred  or 
high-grade  dairy  to  have  results  of  this 
work  largely  swept  away  for  a  year  at 
least,  because  of  a  roaming  bull.  So  ser¬ 
ious  was  this  problem  in  New  Jersey 
that  dairymen  demanded  a  law  which 
would  give  heavy  damages  to  the  man 
whose  herd  had  been  invaded  by  some 
scrub  bull  not  properly  confined  by  its 
owner.  Every  state  needs  such  a  law. 
By  this  new  law  the  penalty  increases 
from  $20  to  $100. 

At  present  in  most  states  about  the 
only  recourse  is  for  the  herd  owner  to 
sue  the  owner  of  the  bull  for  trespass 
and  for  damages.  We  give  below  a  let¬ 
ter  answered  by  our  attorney  which  is 
typical  of  many  we  receive  on  this  sub¬ 
ject: 

“I  want  to  break  up  a  trouble  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  with  a  man  on  the  next  farn^  not  a 
neighbor.  My  best  cow  is  carrying  third 
calf  from  his  bulls  that  are  allowed  to  run 
■with  his  herd.  I  have  repeatedly  protested 
to  him  and  the  last  time  found  his  bull  in 
my  lot  with  my  cows.  I  talked  to  him  in  a 
way  that  may  cost  me  that  I  hoped  might 
be  the  reward  of  a  fair  farmer.  1  hate  to 
be  harsh  with  anyone.  This  morning  while 
another  neighbor  was  calling  on  me  (he 
has  a  pure  bred  herd  like  myself)  during 
our  visit  he  remarked  that  the  owner  of 
the  bull  considered  it  a  joke.  It  has  long 
passed  that  stage.  I  understand  a  law  was 
passed  last  winter  for  our  protection.  1 
would  appreciate  advice  through  your 
paper  if  you  think  proper.’’ 

We  regret  the  annoyance  you  seem 
to  be  experiencing  through  the  jest  of 
your  neighbor  in  permitting  his  bull  to 


Damages  For  Misrepresentation 

“On  February  2,  I  attended  a  public  auc¬ 
tion.  I  bought  a  cow  which  the  owner  said 
was  to  freshen  in  the  month  of  June.  I 
paid  $48  for  this  cow  but  have  found  out 
since  she  is  farrow.  I  wrote  the  owner 
and  explained  this  matter  to  him,  but  he 
refused  to  make  any  adjustment,  saying 
that  he  never  guaranteed  any  animal  that 
he  sold.  I  have  a  witness  to  his  guarantee 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  within 
my  rights  in  asking  $15  in  settlement  of 
this  claim?” 

TT  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  cow  was 

sold  to  you  under  the  representation 
that  she  would  bear  a  calf  in  June,  you 
have  a  right  to  sue  for  damages  if  that 
representation  proves  untrue.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  suggest  that  3-011  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  justice-of-the-peace  in  the 
community  where  this  man  lives.  Such 
justice  will  undoubtedly  institute  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  you,  and  your  damages  can  be 
collected  in  that  way.  Of  course,  you 
will  have  to  produce  your  witnesses. 


Too  Much  Mother-in-Law 

“A  friend  of  mine  is  married  to  a  man 
who  is  a  very  poor  specimen.  She  has  four 
children  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  three. 
Now  he  has  taken  her  to  another  State 
also  his  parents)  are  along.  His  mother 
coaxes  him  to  her  home  all  the  time  and 
he  never  has  allowed  his  wife  to  go  any¬ 
where  nor  have  any  friends.  He  does  not 
provide  her  with  decent  clothes  and  never 
a  cent  of  money..  She  was  not  allowed  to 
visit  her  parents  nor  they  her.  Now  her 
mail  is  tampered  with  so  she  cannot  hear 
from  home.  They  have  a  house  and  lot  in 
a  small  town  which  is  a  Joint  deed.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  must  she  continue  to 
live  in  this  way  or  is  there  some  way  she 
could  take  her  children  and  come  back  to 
New  York  and  he  be  compelled  to  support 
them.  He  never  consults  her  about  any¬ 
thing  but  does  just  as  his  mother  tells  him 
and  she  is  a  very  uncomfortable  person  to 
come  in  contact  with.  Could  it  be  arranged 
so  that  he  would  have  to  care  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  not  molest  her  in  any  way.” 

I  ET  your  friend  summon  her  courage 
1—4  and  demand  with  vigor  her  place 
in  her  own  home!  Let  her  insist  that 
Dame  mother-in-law  assume  second 
place  in  her  husband’s  affections!  Let 
her  gird  herself  about  with  the  armor 
of  righteous  indignation  and  stampede 
the  husband  into  a  new  sphere  of  man¬ 
hood  and  self-respect.  Modern  girls 
can  do  a  lot  if  they  set  themselves  upon 
the  task  fearlessly.  If  the  plan  as  sug¬ 
gested  suffices  not,  she  might  consult 
an  attorney  in  the  State  where  she  is 
now  living  about  the  whole  problem, 
and  discuss  with  him  the  feasibility  of 
instituting  a  suit  of  the  alienation  of  her 
husband’s  affections  against  his  mother. 


“I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
check  of  $30.00  I  received  after  my  acci¬ 
dent  from  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  Your  check  was  the 
first  to  reach  me  of  the  companies  I  am 
insured  in,  which  are  old  line  companies. 
I  am  absolutely  satisfied  with  your  insur¬ 
ance.” — George  M.  Coons,  Jordan.  N.  Y. 


“Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  money  which  I  have  received  for  acci¬ 
dental  insurance  taken  out  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
through  your  paper.” — R.  D.  Hathaway, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


My  son,  Howard,  who  holds  policy  No. 
4122073,  broke  his  leg  in  an  automobile 
accident  July  14,  1925,  and  received  13 
weeks  benefit  at  $10.00  per  week,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $130.00,  which  he  received  promptly. 

We  all  strongly  endorse  both  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company. — 
L.  D.  P.,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 


"STEADY*  HELP" 

Joryourfarm 

SOCONY  Motor  Oil  makes  your  tractor  do  its  very  best. 
Used  in  the  proper  grade  it  both  adds  and  conserves  power. 
First  of  all,  it  maintains  an  unbroken  Lubricoat*  of  oil 
between  moving  parts — no  metal  to  metal  contact. 

Second,  It  keeps  a  leak  proof  seal  between  piston  rings  and 
the  cylinder  walls,  and  that’s  added  power  always. 

Third,  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  built  to  resist  high  engine  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  that  means  no  thinning  out  and  always  the 
proper  viscosity. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  therefore  “Steady  Help.”  No  vari¬ 
ations  in  its  quality,  no  deviations  in  its  performance  record. 

No  matter  what  the  design  or  type  of  your  tractor,  there’s 
a  particular  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  designed  to  fit  its 
specifications.  Consult  the  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  below. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote 
you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon  drums  with  faucet. 
Costs  no  more — mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


'Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) 

Allwork . 

Aultman  Taylor . 

'Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) 
/Avery  (All  others) . 


IBallo,  _ 

'Bates  Steel  Mule. 

(Bear . 

Best . 


iC 

lm 


lase. . . 
Cletrac. . 


(Dart  Blue  J. 

fDepue. , . 

IE.  B . 

I  Evans . 


|Fageol . . 

|Farm  Horse _ *  . . 

jfordson . 

prick  (12-20) . 

jBSsick  (All  others) . . 

1  Tray . 

•Great  Western . 


Hart  Parr. ..  .... 

-Heider  (Cultivator) . . 
iHeider  (All  others) . . . 
Holt  (Caterpillar). . . . 

•  Huber...., . . 


Indiana.  .-. . 
J.  T . 
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TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Lausou . . 

Leader . 

Linn . 

Little  Giant. 
Lombard., . , 


Minneapolis . 

Moline  Universal. 
Monarch. ........ 


Nllson. 


Ohio. . . . 
Oil  Pull, 


Peoria. . . 
Pioneer. . 


Reed . 

Reliable. . , . 

Russell  (Giant) . 

Russell  (All  others). 


Shawnee, 
Stinson. . 


Topp  Stewart. 

Toro . 

Traylor . 

Twin  City. 


Uncle  Sam. 


Wallis . . 

Waterloo  Boy. 
Wetmore. . . . . 
Wisconsin . 


Yuba . 
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Socony  Extra  Heavy. 


;  AI — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH- 


SOCONY 

REG.U.S.PAT.OPF. 

MOTOR  OIL 

dm  Tractor  Luhricoating' 

*Lubncoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts;  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


m  (is; 

Beware  of  Horse  Breeding 
Associations 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

members  of  the  local  associations  had 
nothing  to  say  concerning  the  selection 
of  their  horses.  The  promoter  carried 
insurance  on  the  horses  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  own  interests,  and  in  some  cases 
agreed  to  replace  the  horse  free  of 
charge  if  he  proved  to  be  a  non-breeder. 

In  return  for  his  investment  of  $200, 
a'  stockholder  was  given  the  privilege  of 
breeding  so  many  mares.  This  number 
varied  from  two  to  four.  In  case  a 
stockholder  did  not  have  sufficient  mares 
to  breed  he  could  let  out  his  options 
to  non-members.  For  each  service  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  a  member  was  to  be 
oredited  with  $25,  the  fee  charged  non¬ 
members.  Prospective  buyers  of  stock 
were  told  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
them  to  meet  their  $50  notes  by  letting 
out  options  in  his  way. 

The  acual  results  obtained  by  five 
associations  on  which  the  writer  has  in¬ 
formation  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  results  were  far  different 
from  the  glowing  pictures  of  success 
prophesied  by  the  promoters.  Two  of 
the  four  horses  turned  out  to  be  worth¬ 
less  as  sires.  One  was  replaced  by  the 
promoter.  At  last  reports  the  associa¬ 
tion  owning  the  other  was  trying  to 
force  the  promoter  to  comply  with  his 
agreement  concerning  replacement. 

Assuming  that  an  association  would 
last  five  years  and  figuring  interest  on 
the  investment  at  6%  gives  a  cost  per 
member  for  the  first  year  of  $74.78.  If 
the  associations  Iasi  more  than  five 
years  the  charge  for  depreciation  will 
be  less  but  past  experience  has  shown 
that  such  associations  do  not  usually 
last  over  two  years.-  The  average  cost 
per  colt  obtained  or  expected  was 
$161.37  or  enough  to  buy  a  good  young 
horse  ready  for  work.  Since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  colts  obtained  would  probably  be 
considerably  less  than  the  number  ex¬ 
pected,  the  actual  cost  per  colt  would  be 
still  higher.  The  most  successful  asso¬ 
ciation,  number  233,  which  paid  only 
$1500  for  its  horse  and  expected  19  colts 
had  a  cost  per  colt  of  $33.68  or  $8.68 
per  colt  more  than  the  usual  service 
fee  charged. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  five 
associations  would  indicate  that  promot¬ 
ed  horse  breeding  associations  of  the 
type  described  have  little  chance  for 
success.  There  is  a  need  for  more  colts 
in  the  country  and  where  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  demand  for  the  services  of  a 
good  stallion,  a  properly  organized  co¬ 
operative  horse  breeding  association 
would  probably  give  satisfactory  results. 
However,  the  only  person  likely  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  organization  of  horse  breed¬ 
ing  associations  by  high  powered  sales¬ 
men  who  sell  horses  to  farmers  “unsight 
and  unseen"  for  $3600  each  are  the  pro¬ 
moters  themselves  or  their  local  assist¬ 
ants. 
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Some  Unusual  Side  Lines 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

a  real  item.  This  crop  like  other  vege¬ 
table  crops  is  especially  suited  to  the  man 
who  is  located  near  a  sizeable  town  where 
be  can  work  up  a  good  local  trade  of 
his  own.  Sometimes  the  man  who  has 
children  going  to  high  school,  «sa}  be  able 
to  give  daily  deliver}  service.  Of  course, 
the  man  who  is  located  in  more  remote 
sections  would  have  to  work  up  a  store 
trade.  Folks  who  have  roadside  stands 
find  asparagus  a  great  seller.  Usually  the 
orders  are  placed  before  the  crop  is  cut. 

Another  good  crop  that  does  not  take 
a  whole  lot  of  labor  and  which  can  be 
handled  in  a  number  of  ways,  is  rhubarb. 
Of  course,  folks  who  live  in  the  village 
almost  always  have  a  few  clumps— but  not 
always.  The  storekeeper  may  be  glad  to 
get  it.  But  the  main  idea  is  to  beat  the 
field  crop  by  forcing  and  using  deep  cold 
frames  and  sash.  It  is  done,  and  success¬ 
fully.  It  is  possible  to  bring  rhubarb  on 
far  enough  ahead  of  the  season  to  satisfy 


See  the  New  Grain  Binder 
The  McCormick 'Deering 

Combines  the  Best  of 
McCormick  and  Deering ! 


TN  order  to  build  the  one 
best  binder  it  is  possible 
to  produce,  the  Harvester 
Company  has  combined 
the  popular  McCormick 
and  Deering  grain  bind¬ 
ers  into  one  improved, 
perfected  machine. 

The  best  of  both  will  be  found 
in  this  new  McCormick- 
Deering  binder. 

You  will  certainly  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  binder  con¬ 
struction.  Drop  in  and  ask 
the  dealer  to  show  you  the 
new  McCormick-Deering.  See 
it  before  harvest  season  opens. 


There  are  Many  Improvements  on  New 
McCormick-Deering  Binders  that  are 
not  on  your  old  machine 


1.  Improved  bevel  gears. 

2.  Improved  ball-thrust  bear¬ 
ing  on  bevel  gear  shaft. 

3-  Improved  adjustment  of 
ball-thrust  bearing  for  mesh¬ 
ing  bevel  gears. 

4.  Ball-thrust  bearings  on  both 
ends  of  the  main  wheel  hub. 

5.  Removable  roller  bearing 
in  grain  wheel. 

6.  Roller  bearings  on  both  ends 
of  main  elevator  driving 
roller. 

7-  Improvedself-aligningroller 
bearings. 

8.  Vertical  bolted  connections 
between  main  frame  and 
platform. 


9.  Improved  connection  be¬ 
tween  pladorm  and  eleva¬ 
tor  frame. 

10.  Better  bracing  for  outside 
reel  support. 

11.  More  space  between  main 
wheel  and  main  drive 
chain,  eliminating  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dirt  and 
undergrowth. 

12.  Better  platform  canvas 
adjusting  device. 

13.  Controlling  levers  easier  to 
reach  and  operate. 

14.  Wider  range  of  adjust¬ 
ments  on  reel. 


If  Your  Machine  is  a  Dozen  Years  Old  It 
Probably  Lacks  Most  of  These,  Too — All 
on  the  NEW  McCormick-Deering: 


1.  Flat  Bar  Steel  Frame. 
Replaced  old  pipe  frame. 
Lighter  and  stronger. 

2.  More  Roller  Bearings. 
Roller  bearings  added  to 
elevator  rollers. 

3-  Floating  Elevator.  Auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  itself  to 
heavy  or  light  grain. 

4.  Larger  Capacity  Binding 
Attachment.  More  room 
between  breast  plate  and 
binder  deck.  Forms  larger 


and  better  shaped  bundles. 

5.  Simplified  Knotter.  New 
cord  holder  handles  all 
grades  of  twine. 

6.  Quick-Turn  Tongue 
Truck.  Makes  binder  easier 
todrive.  Takes  neck  weight 
oS  horses. 

7-  New  Bundle  Carrier. 
Outer  end  drops  as  well  as 
fingers.  Dischargesbundles 
as  well  on  hills  as  on  level 
ground. 


Is  Your  Old  Binder  Good  for  Another 

Season’s  Work? 

Will  it  go  into  the  harvest  this  season,  tie  all  of  the  bundles  and  waste  no  grain  or  time?  Will 
it  cut  the  crop  with  the  minimum  of  labor?  Will  it  give  you  good  service  without  excessive 
repair  expense?  ...  If  it  will  do  these  things,  you  don’t  need  a  new  binder;  but  if  its  perform¬ 
ance  is  doubtful,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  new,  improved  McCormick-Deering  binder 
gives  the  best  possible  service,  and  it  costs  little,  considering  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


those  folks  who  are  just  “spoiling”  for 
some  good  fresh  vegetable. 

A  side  line  that  is  a  little  more  unusual 
than  this  is  flowers,  although  they  take  a 
little  more  time  and  the  market  is  a  more 
limiting  factor.  However,  there  are  those 
who  find  it  a  paying  proposition  to  grow 
bulbs  of  the  more  desirable  varieties.  My 
father  has  dabbleci  in  dahlias  for  a  few 
years  and  new  that  he  has  interested  folks 
in  that  beautiful  bloom,  which  is  the  last 
before  frost,  he  has  built  an  appreciable 
trade  for  the  bulbs.  Like  all  others  it  in¬ 
volves  knowledge  that  is  best  gained  by 
experience. 

I  know  one  fellow  who  used  to  make  a 
nice  penny  raising  good  quality  tomatoes, 
egg  plants,  cauliflower  and  pepper  plants. 
It  used  a  lot  of  slack  labor  before  the 
rush  of  the  heavier  spring  work  and  it 
paid. 

Children  Can  Help 

Berries  often  make  a  very  nice  side  line. 
The  season  is  short  of  course,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  those  fit  in  ideally, 
particularly  if  there  are  children  too  small 
to  help  with  the  farm  work,  but  like  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  small  jobs. 

There  are  lots  of  others  from  vegetable 
specialities  to  dairy- by-products  that  will 


help  to  make  an  extra  dollar.  But,  right 
here,  permit  this  one  bit  of  emphasis  that 
must  be  taken  very  seriously.  No  matter 
what  a  man  takes  up  as  a  side  line,  that 
subject  should.be  studied  very  thoroughly 
before  starting  -“the  great  adventure.” 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  reading 
books  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sources 
of  information.  Books,  bulletins  and  other 
forms  of  literature  will  bring  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge  to  the 
reader,  knowledge  that  is  very  essential. 
However,  the  beginner  should  use  every 
effort  to  get  acquainted  -with  some  one 
personally  or  otherwise  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  and  through  him  learn  some  of 
the  things  “not  to  do”  as  well  as  those 
“to  do,”  thereby  avoiding  serious  pitfalls. 
Experience  stories  are  of  infinite  value, 
that  is  why  A.  A.  likes  to  get  real  ex¬ 
perience  stories  to  pass  on  to  its  readers. 
No  man  can  lay  down  special  rules  that 
will  apply  in  all  cases,  for  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  environment  vary  widely,  never¬ 
theless  the  more  you  know  ahead  of  time, 
the  more  you  will  look  out  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  rather  than  a  probability.  One  more 
thing,  none  of  these  are  get-rich-quick 
schemes.  They  are  good  money-makers 
but  they  call  for  skill,  patience  and  work. 

In  suggesting  side  lines,  no  attempt  has 


been  made  here  to  go  into  the  technical 
details,  that  would  take  volumes.  They 
are  mentioned  merely  as  a  suggestion  for 
the  man  whose  location,  soil,  time,  environ¬ 
ment'  may  make  it  practical  to  attempt 
such  a  venture  and  thereby  increase  the 
income  by  that  special  means.  Readers 
of  American  Agriculturist  will  recall 
the  dollar  makers  we  published  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  They  contained  some  very 
good  ideas.  Lets  have  some  “side  line” 
dollar  makers.  Write  a  letter  of  less 
than  250  words  and  tell  us  how  you  have 
developed  a  paying  side  line  or  cash  crop. 
American  Agriculturist  will  pay  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  every  one  it  publishes  but  they 
must  pertain  strictly  to  farm  side  lines—* 
the  more  unusual  the  better. 


The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  recently  published 
Department  Bulletin  1400-D  “Factors  Af¬ 
fecting  Farmers  earnings  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.”  This  bulletin  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  survey  of  422  dairy  farms  and 
points  out  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  milk 
production  on  these  farms  was  lowered. 
A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. 
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The  Riches  of  India 

Another  Story  From  My  Trip  Around  the  World 


Henry  Morgenthau  Sr. 


Since  the  dawn  of  written  history,  India 
has  been  noted  for  its  riches,  its  spices,  silks, 
drugs  and  pearls,  which  have  made  it  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbozv  for  all 
of  the  great  commercial  adventurers  of  the 
zv  or  Id.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  riches, 

America  zvas  discoz>er- 
ed,  for  Columbus  zvas 
-not  trying  to  find  a 
nezv  world  but  rather 
a  nezv  way  to  India. 

For  many  years 
after  the  discovery  of 
A  m  erica,  explorers 
tried  to  find  a 
“northwest  passage” 
around  or  through  the 
new  continent  which 
would  make  an  all-sea 
route  from  the  old  world  to  India.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  America,  Diaz,  a  Portu¬ 
guese,  succeeded  in  finding  a  nezv  route  to 
India  by  going  around  the  southern  point  of 
Africa.  So  enthusiastic  were  the 
Portuguese  over  this  discovery  that 
they  changed  the  name  of  the  cape  at 
the  end  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Read  Mr.  Morgenthau’ s  story  and 
then  you  will  know  why  explorers  of 
olden  times  risked  so  much  to  find  a 
shorter  way  to  this  land  of  riches. 

— The  Editors. 


NE  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
India’s  original  wealth  were 
her  pearls,  emeralds  and 
other  precious  stones.  For¬ 
tunately,  someone  took  us  to  the  firm 
in  Bombay  which  buys  pearls  in  large 
quantities  from  the  fishermen,  and  as 
the  fishing  season  had  just  ended,  we 
saw.  their  enterprise  at  its  height. 
Their  workrooms  were  scenes  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  amazing  activity. 
There  were  two  large  tables,  on  both 
of  which  there  were  a  number  of 
buckets -filled  with  real  pearls.  There 
were  twenty  young  Indians  sitting 
around  the  two  tables;  at  one  of  them 
they  were  sorting  the  pearls  according 
to  the  various  shades  of  color  and  at 
the  other  they  were  sorting  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  They  impressed  one 
as  a  group  that  were  partly  children  in 
a  kindergarten  class  playing  with  beads 
and  partly  women  toying  with  a  lot  of 
peas  that  they  had  just  shelled;  but 


By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU  Sr. 

when  one  realized  that  all  these  little  white 
things  were  real  pearls  and  that  these  people 
in  their  primitive  condition  and  shabby  cloth¬ 
ing  were  handling  thousands  of  these  pearls 
which  were  in  the  future  to  adorn  the  necks 
of  the  wealthy  of  the  world,  one  could  not 
help  visualizing  to  oneself  the  contrast  of  this 
scene  with  that  of  the  opera  house  in  New 
York  where  these  pearls  were  to  be  exhibited. 
In  an  adjoining  room  there  were  squatted  on 
the  floor  a  number  of  drillers  who,  with  great 
deftness,  put  little  holes  in  the  pearls  in  the 
most  primative  manner  with  hand-drills. 
The  proprietor  then  took  us  into  his  office 
and  showed  us  strings  and  strings  of  pearls, 
bunched  together,  ready  for  the  market  and 
also  some  wonderful  native  emeralds  so  that 
one  was  forcibly  reminded  of  some  of  the 
Arabian  Night  stories. 


As  milk  wagons  are  unknown  in  India  the  milk-man  delivers  the 
daily  supply  on  the  hoof,  going  from  door  to  door  wltth  his  buffalo. 
The  woman  shown  in  the  photo  has  just  received  her  daily  supply  of 
,m!!k  and  is  balancing  the  Jar  on  her  head. 


On  our  trip  from  Bombay  to  Udaipur  we 
became  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Geological  Survey.  As  he  had  travelled 
through  India  and  Burma  for  eleven  years 
and  spoke  Hindustani  fluently,  he  proved  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  and  for  six  hours  that 
afternoon  we  just  enjoyed  picking  his  brains. 
He  told  us  the  difference  between  a  Manhar- 
ana,  a.  Maharaja  and  a  Mahara  Jadhiraja 
which  is  the  title  of  Sir  Fateh  Singh  Baha¬ 
dur  who  is  the  premier  Prince  in  point  of  blue 
blood.  He  told  us  that  one-third  of  all  the 
Indian  governments  are  still  native  and  not 
under  any  British  control.  The  ordinary 
wage  of  unskilled  labor  is  eight  cents  a  day. 
They  put  no  snap  in  their  work  and  work 
only  casually.  A  skilled  laborer,  like  an 
artistic  stone-cutter,  receives  thirty-five  cents. 
All  work  from  nine  until  six  o’clock  with  no 
intermission  for  lunch  as  they  do  not  indulge 
in  that  pastime.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had 
heard  of  the  effort  that  was  being  made  in 
•Bombay  of  introducing  cooperative  or  even 
national  banking,  he  predicted  its  ab¬ 
solute  failure.  He  explained  that  the 
money-lenders,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  have  a  compact  organization  to 
monopolize  the  business  and  avoid 
competition  among  themselves  by  al¬ 
lotting  to  one  another  the  various 
villages.  In  the  cities,  he  said  the  de¬ 
mand  for  loans  far  exceeds  the  supply 
of  money.  These  money-lenders  con¬ 
trol  nearly  all  available  cash  funds ;  and 
as  they  charge  five  per  cent,  interest 
per  month,  they  retain  their  clutch  on 
the  population  and  keep  them  poor. 
The  villagers,  or  cultivators  as  he 
called  them,  buy  only  cloth  or  salt. 
Everything  else  that  they  consume  or 
wear  they  either  raise  or  weave  them¬ 
selves'.  They  even  make  their  own 
shoes  and  the  towels  that  they  twist 
into  turbans.  Out  of  the  purchased 
cloth  they  make  all  their  own  clothing. 
For  fuel  they  burn  the  little  sticks  of 
wood  that  they  cut  off  the  trees,  and 
for  illumination  they  use  vegetable  oil 
which  they  extract  from  some  of  their 
various  products.  This  backward 
condition  explains  much  of  the  mis¬ 
understood  status  of  India. 

It  is  impossible  to  tax  these  poor 
people  sufficiently  to  secure  adequate 
funds  to  provide  them  with  schools; 
hence  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  them 
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Fruit 


Are  Good 


AS  I  write  this  on  June  5th  apples  along 
the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  drop  their  petals.  Ihe  first 
week  of  June  has  seen  the  height  of 
apple  bloom  and  it  is  a  relatively  heavy  one  for 
what  is  commonly  considered  as  the  off  fruit 
year  in  Western  New  York.  Early  varieties  and 

mid-season  varieties  includ- 
'ng  Dutchess,  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  King  and 
Greening  have  bloomed  full 
in  most  orchards.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  heavier  bloom  of  King 
and  Twenty 
Ounce  and  this  in 
spite  of  a  good 
crop  last  year. 

The  big  apple  of 
this  region,  Bald¬ 
win  is  not  blooming  as  full  as  last 
year  but  the  promise  of  a  crop  of  this 
variety  is  far  ahead  of  the  average 
off  year.  Many  growers  report  prac¬ 
tically  as  many  Baldwins  in  prospect 
as  last  year,  and  the  average  estimate 
seems  to  be  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
last  years  crop.  Northern  Spy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  light  and  McIntosh  is 
spotted,  some  blooming  well  and  some 
poorly. 

The  New  York  apple  crop  of  1925 
was  nearly  30,000  carloads  shipped 
besides  the  fruit  trucked  to  market  and 
manufactured  into  by-products.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  than  half — perhaps  nearly 
two-thirds— of  these  apples  were 
Baldwins.  If  the  set  of  fruit  is  rela- 


A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


tively  good  this  year  at  least  eight  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  cars  of  Baldwins  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  cars  of  other  varieties  may  be  expected. 
Certainly  the  crop  prospect  based  on  bloom  is 
much  greater  than  in  1924  when  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  shipped  was  about  16,500  cars.  Of 
course  bloom  is  not  apples  and  there  are  many 
slips  between  the  blossom  and  the  barrel.  But 
we  could  not  have  a  crop  without  the  bloom  and 
it  holds  out  a  possibility  of  20,000  to  22,500  cars 
at  this  writing.  The  period  of  pollination  has 
been  none  too  favorable  to  date.  One  day  of 


M.  C.  Burritt 


City  Visitor:  Are  your  crops  bothered  much  by  pests? 
Farmer:  No,  this  place  ain’t  near  a  paved  road. — Life. 


cold  rain,  two  clays  of  high  winds  and  generally 
cool,  cloudy  weather  with  relatively  little  sun¬ 
shine  have  been  the  rule. 

Scab  Infection  Light 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  scab 
infection  to  date.  Certainly  well  sprayed  or¬ 
chards  should  be  clean  and  even  unsprayed  ones' 
may  be.  Very  few  aphis  have  appeared  as  yet. 
So  far  the  prospect  for  fruit  of  good  quality  is 
also  good.  Spray  rigs  will  be  busy  again  all  next 
week. 

Pears  will  be  light — apparently  less  than  half 
of  last  year.  Peaches  promise  a  good  crop.  Plums 
and  prunes  blossomed  full.  Cherries 
have  not  bloomed  as  well  as  usual  and 
seem  to  have  suffered  some  winter  in¬ 
jury  to  the  buds. 

A  reliable  source  of  information 
from  Virginia  indicates  that  the  apple 
crop  there  will  be  larger  than  in  1925 
when  the  state  produced  1,200,000 
barrels,  and  about  the  same  as  in  1924 
when  its  crop  was  about  2,500,000 
barrels.  The  June  drop  (May  there) 
has  taken  place  and  apples  are  about 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  Virginia 
will  also  have  a  good  peach  crop. 

Many  thousands  of  tomato  plants 
have  been  set  this  week.  They  have 
gone  into  the  ground  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  there  was  a  good  rain  early  in 
the  week  and  it  has  been  cool  and 
cloudy.  Last  year  the  first  week  in 
June  was  very  hot  and  dry.  There 
are  many  ways  of  setting  plants  per¬ 
haps  equally  good  under  different  con- 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


The  Outlook  for  Beans  in  1926 


Last  Year’s  Heavy  Crop  and  Low  Prices  May  Result  in  Reduced  Acreage 

'  By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Papers  Market  Analyst 


Gilbert  Gusler 


.LANT  beans”  is  one  of  the  important 
jobs  on  the  farmer’s  calendar  for 
June.  How  many  acres  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this  crop  is  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Comments  on  what  the  acreage  may 
be  as  well  as  on  what  it  should  be  are  timely. 

In  1923  and  1924  beans 
were  more  profitable  than 
many  other  crops,  so  that  the 
acreage  steadily  increased. 
Last  year,  the  area  was  the 
largest  ever  planted  with  the 
exception  of  1917  and  1918. 

Because  of  a  favor-  _ 

able  growing  season, 
the  yield  per  acre  was 
12  per  cent  above  the 
average.  As  a  result, 
a  crop  of  19,590,000 
bushels  was  harvested 
last  fall,  the  largest  on  record  and  12 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1918,  the 
previous  record  year. 

'  The  accompanying  table,  giving  the 
yield  in  important  states  in  1925  and  1924 
and  the  average  for  the  past  five  years, 
shows  where  the  principal  increases 
occurred : 

While  the  heavy  rains,  early  frost  and  snow 
caused  severe  damage  to  the  1925  crop  at  harvest 
time,  especially  in  Western  New  York,  the  supply 
suitable  for  food  was  estimated  at  close  to 
18,000,000  bushels,  or  about  3rooo,ooo  bushels 
more  than  in  1924  and  more  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  30  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  yield  in 
New  York,  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  was  due 
to  this  unfavorable  weather. 

Besides  the  large  domestic  production,  imports 
since  last  summer  have  exceeded  exports,  as  is 
true  practically  every  year.  Considering  the  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  to  date,  and  making  due  allow¬ 


ance  for  the  probable  balance  of  trade  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season,  total  supplies  of  beans 
available  for  domestic  consumption  during  the 
current  crop  year  undoubtedly  were  the  largest 
on  record. 

More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  United  States 
bean  crop  consists  of  the  white  varieties.  Last 
year,  two  million  bushels  more  white  beans  were 
raised  than  in  1924.  Three-fourths  of  this  in¬ 


COMPARATIVE  YIELDS  IN  THE  BEAN-PRODUCING 

STATES 


1925 

1924 

1920-1924 

bushels 

_  bushels 

bushels 

Michigan  _  _ 

8,289,000 

6,447,000 

4,896,000 

California  _ 

4,570,000 

2,417,000 

3,815,000 

Colorado  _  — 

2,240,000 

952,000 

689,000 

Idaho 

_  1,584,000 

1,268,000 

625,000 

New  York - 

1 .426.000 

2,015,000 

1,409,000 

United  States  — 

_  19,590,000 

14,865,000 

12,482,000 

have 


crease  was  produced  in  Michigan.  Because  of 
the  heavy  pickage  and  the  reduced  crop  in  New 
York,  the  supply  of  recleaned  white  beans  in  the 
two  states  was  about  the  same  as  in  1925.  Never¬ 
theless,  partly  because  of  greater  competition  from 
other  varieties,  prices  have  averaged  lower  than 
for  the  1924  crop. 

The  market  advanced  following  the  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  last  October  until  Michigan  choice 
hand  picked  whites  climbed  as  high  as  $5.30  per 
hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  shipping  points, 
last  November.  But,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  crop  was  still  generous  in  spite  of  the 
weather  damage,  the  market  started  on  the  down- 
warn  trend  which  lasted  until  a  month  or  six 


weeks  ago  when  a  moderate  rally  occurred.  On 
May  22,  these  beans  were  quoted  at  $4.40  per 
hundred  pounds  as  compared  with  $5-5°  at  ^ie 
corresponding  time  last  spring.  Current  prices 
are  said  to  be  the  lowest  at  this  time  of  year 
since  1914,  with  the  exception  of  1921.  They 
are  not  much  lower  than  in  May,  1924,  however. 

The  production  of  the  Great  Northern  bean, 
which  is  grown  chiefly  in  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  1925  crop  was  the  largest  on 
record.  Previous  to  this  season,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  beans  had  been  absorbed  at  prices 
equal  to  or  higher  than  those  prevailing 
■-  for  pea  beans.  But,  the  harvest  of  nearly 
two  million  bushels  last  fall,  which  was  a 
third  more  than  in  1924,  could  be  con¬ 
sumed  only  at  lower  prices. 

Pinto  beans,  which  represent  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  United  States  bean 
crop,  are  grown  mostly  in  Colorado.  The 
1925  harvest  in  that  state  of  2,128,000 
bushels,  exceeded  the  previous  one  by 
more  than  a  million  bushels.  The  pinto 

_  bean  is  "a  dry-land  crop  with  production 

largely  dependent  upon  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  In  spite  of  a  reduced  acreage,  in  Colorado 
last  spring,  the  heavy  yield  was  made  possible  by 
favorable  weather.  Prices  have  ruled  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  for  the  1924  crop. 

Producers  have  sold  reluctantly  on  the  declin¬ 
ing  market  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  most  sec¬ 
tions,  they  hold  more  beans  than  Is  usual  at  this 
season.  Carlot  shipments  from  Michigan  since 
September  have  been  more  than  a  thousand  cars 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  this  represents  only  a  third  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Shipments  for  the  entire 
country  to  date  have  totalled  I4,4I3  cars  corn" 
pared  with  11,730  cars  last  year. 

( Continued  on  page  7) 
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o4  Father  and  Son  Who  Made 


O)  sn 

Good 


Farm  Success  in  Old  Orange  County 


A  Story  ot 

THIS  is  the  plain  simple  story  of  a  pros¬ 
perous,  successful  Orange  County  Farm. 
After  driving  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Orange  County,  I  was  thankful 
that  I  was  not  expected  to  find  the  most  success¬ 
ful  farm  in  the  county.  Perhaps  no  two  men 
could  agree  on  any  one  farm  as  the  best  farm, 

but  after  walking  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Farley 
Farms  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  I 
am  sure  that  it  can  qualify  as 
a  success  according  to  any 
definition  one  might  care  to 
apply. 

The  first  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  was  the  partner¬ 
ship  between  father  and  son. 
Such  a  partnership  is  not  as 
common  as  it  might  well  be. 
E.  R.  Farley,  the  son,  finish¬ 
ed  High  School  in  1910  and 
at  that  time,  expressed  a 
desire  .to  learn  more  about 
the  business  he  wished 
to  follow,  by  spending 
some  time  at  the  State 
College  of  Agricul- 
Mr.  d.  v.  Farley  ture.  It  was  finally 

decided  that  he  would  first  spend  some 
time  at  home  gaining  a  little  more 
practical  experience.  In  the  fall  of  1914 
he  took  the  winter  course  in  General 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  and  the  following 
fall  took  the  examination  for  the  Change 
Short  Course  Scholarship  and  won  it. 

That  year  he  took  the  course  in  Fruit 
Growing.  In  1916  a  partnership  was 
formed  and  in  1920  an  adjoining  farm 
of  150  acres  was  purchased. 


Mr.  D.  V.  Farley  bought  the  original  farm 
forty-five  years  ago  for  $10,500  going  in  debt 
for  the  full  amount.  The  land  is  rolling,  in  fact 
it  might  be  called  hilly  and  is  about  the  average 
of  the  locality  so  far.  as  natural  fertility  is  ccui- 
cerned.  When  it  was  purchased  the  blackberry 
bushes  were  so  tall  along  the  roadways  that  they 
scratched  the  backs  of  the  horses,  but  in  a  very 
few  years  the  folks  from  the  village  were  obliged 
to  seek  other  fields  for  their  blackberry  supply. 
At  present,  with  stock  and  equipment  the  two 
farms,  now  operated  as  one,  are  valued  at  close 
to  $50,000. 

About  twelve  years  after  buying  the  farm,  the 
barns  were  rearranged  into  their  present  loca¬ 
tion.  One  was  moved  from  across  the  road  and 
combined  with  the  original  barn  to  make  a 
roomy  comfortable  building  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  approach  to  the  barnfloor  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  barns  and  sheds  and  is  high  and 
dry.  On  the  day  I  visited  the  farm  the  tool  shed 
was  serving  its  purpose  by  housing  practically  all 
the  machinery  not  in  use. 


“We  never  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  1 
debt  and  our  feed  bills,”  said  Mr.  Farley,  “though 
some  years  we  were  obliged  to  use  pretty  strict 
economy  to  do  it.  At  one  time  we  sold  milk  as  i 
low  as  $.65  a  hundred  and  yet  I  know  of  no 
business  that  would  have  given  me  more  satisfac¬ 
tion,  in  fact  I  doubt  if  I  would  be  alive  today  if 
I  had  chosen  inside  work.” 

During  the  earlier  years,  the  farm  business 
consisted  mainly  of  dairying  and  selling  milk  to 
the  New  York  City  market.  E.  R.  Farley,  how¬ 
ever,  became  interested  in  fruit  growing  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  his  father  began  setting  out 
apples  and  peaches,  soon  after  finishing  his  short 
course  at  Cornell.  We  found  E.  R.  Farley  run¬ 
ning  a  tractor  and  a  gang  plow  in  one  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  The  ground  was  dry  and  needed 
rain,  but  the  orchard  showed  the  results  of  the 
care  given  it  and  the  bloom  promised  a  good  crop 
for  next  fall. 

The  farm  now  has  twenty-two  acres  of  bearing 
fruit,  consisting  of  Macintosh,  Baldwin  and 
Greening  apples  with  Elberta  peaches  for  fillers. 
Several  young  orchards  have  been  set,  the 
later  ones  being  of  the  Cortland  variety. 
Farley  farms  waited  seven  years  for  the 
first  crop  of  peaches  and  then  had  five 
good  crops  in  succession.  Some  of  the 
peach  trees  have  already  been .  removed. 
The  apples  are  just  coming  into  full 
bearing. 

The  trees  are  sprayed  according  to 
farm  bureau  recommendations,  cultivated 
during  the  spring  and  a  cover  crop  sowed 
in  midsummer.  Some  years  the  crop  has 
been  sold  or.  the  trees,  some  years  it  has 
been  picked,  and  the  price  has  as  a  rule 
been  quite  satisfactory.  Orange  county 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


Installation  Stunts  That  Will  Increase  Its  Utility 

By  BRAINARD  FOOTE 


JUST  how  much  real  pleasure  and  use  we  ob¬ 
tain  from  our  radio  receivers  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  set  is 
installed  in  the  home  and  upon  the  extent  to 
which  we  develop  its  potentialities.  Where  it  is 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  give  the  set  and  its  accessories 
the  proper  care  we  are  likely  to  neglect  these 


The  Happiness  Candy  Boys  at  the  microphone, — Billy 
Jones  (right)  and  Ernest  Hare  who  broadcast  from  WEAF 
“Every  Friday  night  at  8”  (daylight  saving  time.) 

necessary  attentions.  We  then  either  use  the  set 
rTle  on  this  account  or  run  it  thoughtlessly  until 
something  seriously  wrong  develops. 

To  yield  greatest  enjoyment,  the  set  ought  to 
be  installed  in  such  a  way  that  caring  for  its 
batteries  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  time  and 
bother.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  adequately 
care  for  a  storage  battery  when  it  is  encased  in 
fc  cabinet  in  one’s  living-room.  The  slightest 
“spill”  from  the  hydrometer  and  the  best  rug  in 
the  house  is  ruined.  Moreover,  even  the  air  near 
the  battery  carries  some  of  the  acid  fumes  and 
slowly  rots  any  nearby  hangings. 

The  place  for  batteries — preferably  ALL  the 


batteries  is  certainly  not  in  the  living-room.  Any 
housewife  will  agree  with  this  statement.  They 
belong  in  the  cellar !  Why  not  put  them  there  ? 
All  that  you  require  is  a  fairly  high  shelf  in  the 
cellar,  as  nearly  directly  beneath  the  set  as  pos¬ 
sible.  On  that  shelf  you  can  stand  the  storage 
battery,  the  “B”  batteries  or-  “B”  eliminator,  the 
storage  battery  charger,  the  voltmeter,  the  bottle 
of  distilled  water  and  the  hydrometer.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  look  after  the  radio’s  power  sup¬ 
ply  when  the  “dirty  work”  can  be  done  in  the 
cellar.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  get  at  the 
battery.  It  is  easy  to  put  in  the  distilled  water. 
It  is  easy  to  test  the  gravity  with  the  hydrometer. 
It  is  easy  to  test  the  “B”  batteries  with  the  volt¬ 
meter  and  it’s  easy  to  turn  on  the  charger  when 
necessary. 

The  consequence  is  that 
one  keeps  the  battery  supply 
in  shape — never  neglects  this 
important  feature  of  bis 
home  entertainment.  More¬ 
over,  the  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  living- 
room  need  not  be  described. 

Next  let’s  consider  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  set  in  one’s 
home.  To  serve  the  interests 
of  efficient  reception,  one 
should  realize  that  the  less 
wire  one  requires  between 
the  aerial  lead-in  and  the 
ground  clamp,  the  better. 

Hence  the  set  should  be 
situated  in  a  direct  line  be¬ 
tween  the  window  at  which 
the  lead-in  enters  and  the 
ground  wire.  Preferably 
have  the  set  quite  near  this 


window,  so  that  the  wire  need  be  stretched  but  2 
to  5  feet.  It  must  not  be  tacked  against  the  wall 
but  sho  ild  be  in  clear  space.  The  ground  wire 
may  be  bare  or  insulated  and  can  be  tacked  down 
at  will.  It  ought  to  run  to  the  water,  main  where 
it  comes  into  the  cellar  from  the  street.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  ground  wire  should  be  connected  to  the 
nearest  radiator  or  water  pipe. 

To  connect  the  batteries  with  the  set,  a  group 
of  fairly  heavy  flexible  wires  is  required.  Lamp 
cord  will  do  nicely.  A  hole  must  be  cut  in  the 
floor  and  in  the  cellar  ceiling  for  the  passage  of 
these  wires.  If  the  wires  are  over  six  feet  in 
length  and  one  uses  a  tuned  radio  frequency  set, 
it  will  help  greatly  to  connect  a  2  mfds.  fixed  con¬ 
denser  from  the  positive  “B”  to  the  negative  “B” 
binding  posts.  This  cancels  the  bad  effect  of 
long  wires  to  the  “B”  batteries. 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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Master  Farmers 

WE  are  often  asked  the  question:  Is  real 
farm  success  possible  today? 

Let  us  admit  that  it  takes  as  much,  or  more, 
ability,  reaj  education,  whether  obtained  in  school 
or  by  hard  knocks,  and  hard  work  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  farm  as  it  does  in  almost  any  other 
trade  or  profession  in  the  world.  Lately  especially 
it  has  been  a  hard  discouraging  business.  Yet 
success  has  been  and  can  be  attained.  There  is 
hardly  a  community  where  you  cannot  fina  from 
one  to  several  men  who,  with  their  life  partners 
in  the  home,  have  made  their  business  pay  and 
who  also  have  obtained  some  happiness  out  of  life 
with  their  hard  work.  Such  mep  might  well  be 
called  Master  Larmers. 

American  Agriculturist  does  not  believe  in 
going  to  extremes.  W e  try  to  show  both  sides.  We 
point  out  the  discouraging  facts  about  farming. 
We  like  to  point  out  also  some  of  the  good  things. 
Therefore,  we  have  arranged  with  one  of  our 
editors,  Mr.  Cosline,  to  visit  several  counties  in 
our  territory  and  to  pick  out  in  each  county, 
usually  through  the  help  of  the  county  agent,  a 
farmer  who  has  made  an  outstanding  success  of 
his  business,  who  perhaps  started  with  little  or 
nothing  but  who  has  come  through  the  years  with 
something  to  show  for  the  work  of  himself  and 
his  wife. 

On  Page  3  of  this  issue  you  will  find  a  little 
story  of  Mr.  Cosline’s  visit  to  the  Earley  farms 
in  good  old  Orange  County,  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Earley  in  his  modest  way  told  him  some 
things  about  his  business  and  about  farming  as  a 
life  wTork.  In  coming  numbers  we  will  have  some 
other  stories  about  farmers  who  have  made  out 
well  in  other  counties.  If  you  know  of  someone 
in  your  own  county  who  has  impressed  you  as  a 
successful  farmer,  not  only  materially  but  in  some 
of  the  other  things  of  the  spirit  which  mean  real 
success,  let  us  know  about  him  and  perhaps  some¬ 
one  of  our  staff  can  make  him  a  visit  so  that  his 
story  can  be  passed  on  to  all  the  rest. 


What  About  the  Future  of  Farming-? 

SHOULD  we  advise  our  boys  and  our  girls 
to  stay  on  the  farms,  or  should  we  let  them 
join  the  rush  to  the  cities  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  already  gone? 

It  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
in  a  short  editorial,  but  here  is  just  one  thought. 
In  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding 
i860,  a  total  of  only  407,000,000  acres  of  land 
were  in  the  farms  in  America,  but  in  the  forty 
years  from  i860  to  1900,  431,000,000  new  acres 
.-were  added,  more  than  doubling  the  farm  area. 
With  die  opening  of  this  vast  tract  of  the  richest 
land  in  the  world,  was  it  any  wonder  that  times 
were  hard  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and  that  farm 
products  were  cheap?  Labor  was  cheap,  too,  and 
farm  machinery  rapidly  developed  to  take  the 
Iclace  of  farm  labor.  The  consumer  was  educated 
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to  cheap  farm  products,  and  it  has  been  hard 
work  to  get  him  away  from  this  notion. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  great  development,  in  spite 
of  this  long  period  of  cheap  prices,  farm  boys 
who  were  willing  to  work  were  able  to  buy  and 
pay  fo  •  their  farms.  Thousands  of  them  did  it. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  with  the 
period  of  cheap  free  land  in  America  gone,  with 
the  period  of  low  farm  prices  gone,  that  the  boy 
who  really  loves  the  farm  and  wishes  to  prepare 
for  it  in  the  same  way  he  would  prepare  for  any 
other  business,  will  have  in  the  future  as  much 
opportunity  for  real  happiness  and  moderate 
success  in  the  country  as  he  will  have  in  the  city. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  Lor  the  best 
letter  on  the  subject  of  not  over  250  words  we 
will  pay  three  dollars,  with  two  dollars  for  the 
second  best  and  a  dollar  each  for  all  others  we 
can  publish.  Contest  ends  October  1st. 


No  Place  For  Fruit  Trees 

ERY  often  some  women’s  club  or  improve¬ 
ment  society  gets  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  our  highways  by  planting  fruit  trees 
along  them.  In  theory,  this  seems  like  a  very 
fine  custom  which  would  furnish  both  beauty  in 
the  blossoms  and  in  the  trees  themselves  and 
utility  value  in  ‘the  fruit.  In  practice,  however, 
it  is  both  foolish  and  dangerous;  foolish  because 
no  practical  results  can  be  obtained,  and  danger¬ 
ous  because  fruit  trees  uncared  for  along  the 
roadside  become  breeding  places  for  pests  of 
every  kind  which  will  endanger  cultivated  fruit 
of  all  the  surrounding  countryside.  Lruit  trees 
are  like  other  crops.  They  cannot  be  well  grown 
without  cultivation  and  care  so  when  they  grow 
at  all  they  become  stunted,  gnarled  and  mis¬ 
shapen,  and  never  can  produce  anything  but  poor 
quality  fruit. 

Ride  through  the  countryside  almost  anywhere 
this  spring  and  you  will  be  impressed  also  with 
how  every  stray  and  uncared  for  fruit  tree  is 
covered  with  the  great  webs  of  the  tent  cater- 
illar.  It  is  in  these  neglected  trees  where  they 
reed  especially,  as  also  do  other  fruit  diseases 
like  scale  and  scab.  Then,  too,  in  these  days  of 
the  automobile,  even  if  a  farmer  takes  care  of  his 
roadside  fruit  he  is  pretty  likely  to  lose  it  by 
having  it  stolen. 

We  are  a  great  lover  of  trees.  We  hope  to 
see  in  America  a  new  attitude  which  will  help  to 
restore  some  of  our  lost  forests,  but  we  doubt  if 
trees  of  any  kind  have  much  of  a  place  along 
our  highways.  Certainly  they  do  not  if  the  high¬ 
ways  are  dirt  roads,  for  the  trees  prevent  the 
roads  from  drying  out  quickly  and  hold  the  mud 
holes. 

A  Good  Bulletin  On  the-  Gas  Engine 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  farmers’  bulletins 
that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time  is  called 
“The  Gas  Engine  on  the  Farm,  Starting  Trou¬ 
bles  and  Their  Remedy”,  written  by  F.  L. 
Fairbanks  and  F.  G.  Behrends,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Most  bulletins  of  this  type  have  started  with 
a  discussion  of  various  parts  of  the  engine, 
but  we  particularly  like  this  bulletin  because 
the  matter  has  been  presented  just  as  a  man 
would  use  it  in  practice.  Gas  engines  have 
come  to  be  a  necessity  on  most  farms.  If  you 
have  one,  you  can  get  a  lot  of  help  from  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  133. 


through  Westchester  County  on  the  old  Al¬ 
bany  Post  Road  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low  and  the  resting  place  of  one  of  America’s 
greatest  writers.  Turning  out  of  the  crowded 
traffic  into  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  was 
like  turning  back  the  pages  of  time  from  the 
rushing,  swirling  speed  of  this  modern  age  to 
the  quiet,  peaceful  serenity  of  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  farmers  who  were  the  first  dwellers 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cemetery  stands  the 
ancient  Dutch  church,  built  in  1699.  Surround¬ 
ing  the  church  and  extending  over  the  knoll  to 
the  northward  is  the  old  cemetery  -where  sleep 
side  by  side  the  early  Dutch  and  Yankee  farm¬ 
er  folks.  Further  to  the  north  in  the  cemetery; 
is  erected  a  monument  to  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  this  vicinity  who  served  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Further  on,  another  great  stone  is 
raised  in  memory  of  later  sons  of  this  section 
who  were  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  Not  far 
from  the  Revolutionary  monument  lies  the 
dust  of  Irving  under  a  plain  stone,  bearing 
only  a  simple  statement  of  birth  and  death. 

Near  the  Irving  grave  there  sleeps  an  anci¬ 
ent  Dutch  farmer  whose  moss  covered  and 
'''weather  worn  headstone  is  inscribed: 

JOHN  BUCKITOUT 
Died— 1785  Age— 103 

Who  left  behind  him  240  children 
and  grandchildren 

As  we  lay  for  a  time  in  the  warm  spring 
sunshine  not  far  from  old  John,  we  fell  to 
thinking  that  liis  grave  was  a  rare  connecting 
link  between  the  present  and  the  early  history 
of  America.  The  closing  days  of  his  life  saw 
the  finish  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  inauguration  of  our 
first  President.  John  was  born  in  1682,  which 
was  long  before  the  last  American  colonies 
had  been  settled,  and  only  sixty-eight  years 
after  the  founding  of  New  Amsterdam  on 
Manhattan  Island. 

Back  of  where  we  lay,  on  the  Post  Road, 
but  out  of  hearing,  rolled  thousands  in  their 
fast  cars  emblematic  of  this  modern  speed  age 
of  ours.  In  front  and  below  us  lay  Sleepy 
Hollow  with  its  murmuring  brook  and  quiet 
woods,  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  John  Buck- 
hout’s  time,  and  as  it  was  when  the  Headless 
Horseman  chased  poor  Ichabod  Crane  down 
the  country  road.  Over  the  little  valley  a  few 
crows  were  lazily  flapping  their  way,  and  the 
robins  were  chirping  cheerfully  in  the  ever 
new  business  of  another  spring. 

Just  so,  no  doubt,  had  John  Buckhout  and 
later  Washington  Irving  seen  and  heard  the 
same  murmuring  brook,  the  same  natural 
sounds  of  a  peaceful  summer  day.  But  John 
Buckhout,  the  Dutch  farmer,  and  Washington 
Irving,  the  chronicler,  have  rested  in  Sleepy- 
Hollow  these  many  years,  indifferent  to  the 
rolling  dnd  crowding  seasons.  They  are  gone. 
So,  too,  are  John’s  two  hundred  and  forty  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  with  all  of  their  gener¬ 
ations. 

But  to  the  West,  the  Hudson  stiff  rolls  its 
way  to  the  seas  and  to  the  East  in.  Sleepy 
Hollow  the  little  brook  murmurs  on,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  puny  man  whether  of  yesterday,  today,- 
or  tomorrow. 


A  Visit  to  Sleepy  Hollow 

k  TO  better  story  of  early  farm  life  in  this 
\  country  has  ever  been  written  than  Wash- 
igton  Irving’s  “Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”, 
n  one  place  in  this  story  Irving  wrote  : 

“Not  far  from  Tarrytown,  perhaps  about 
wo  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley,  or  rather, 
ip  of  land  among  high  hills,  which  is  one  of 
he  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world.  A 
mall  brook  glides  through  it,  with  just  mur- 
lur  enough  to  lull  one  to  repose  and  the  occa- 
ional  whistle  of  a  quail,  or  tapping  of  a  wood- 
ecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever 
reaks  in  upon  the  uniform  tranquility.” 

The  other  day,  we  travelled  up  the  Hudson 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

A  well-to-do  colored  man  suffered  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  and  showed  no  signs  of  improvement 
under  treatment  by  a  physician  of  his  own  race. 
So,  presently,  he  dismissed  this  doctor  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  white  man.  The  new  physician  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  patient,  and  then 
asked : 

“Did  that  other  doctor  take  your  temperature  ?” 
The  sick  man  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

“I  dunno,  suh,”  he  declared,  “I  sartinly  dunno. 
ALL  I’VE  MISSED  SO  FAR  IS  MY 
WATCH !” 
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Warns  Against  Prohibition  Referendum 


Senator  Borah 

IN  a  recent  speech  delivered  at  Baltimore, 
United  States  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
charged  the  state  of  New  York  with  nulli¬ 
fication  and  with  “disloyalty  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  founded”,  in  refusing  to  aid  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  prohibition 
law.  He  attacked  the  liquor  referendum  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

Nullification,  according  to  Webster’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  means  “reduction  to  nothing,  destruc¬ 
tion,  rendering  void,  and  of  no  legal  effect;  as 
applied  to  the  United  States,  it  means  the 
action  of  a  state  impeding  or  attempting  to 
prevent  the  operation  and  enforcement  with¬ 
in  its  territory  of  a  law  of  the  United  States.” 
Senator  Borah  said : 

“If  this  New  York  proposal  of  a  referen¬ 
dum  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  each 
state  shall  determine  for  itself  its 
own  construction  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  That  is  nulli¬ 
fication,  and  was  shot  to  death  at 
the  Wilderness  in  the  Civil  War. 

“If  this  New  York  referendum 
scheme  could  be  put  into  effect, 
forty-eight  states  would  construe 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  authorities  would  have  to 
accept  the  forty-eight  construc¬ 
tions.  We  might  have  forty-eight 
different  standards  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Each  state  would  have  the 
right  to  ship  its  brand  of  liquor 
into  every  other  state.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  would  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  conniving  at  this 
condition  and  compelled  to  sit 
silent  while  confusion  reigned  su¬ 
preme  over  the  prostrated  and  dis¬ 
credited  form  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  *  *  *  *  This  is  constitu¬ 
tional  anarchy.  *  *  *  * 

“I  do  not  challenge,”  said  the 
Senator,  “the  right  of  men  to  work 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  That  is  their  right. 

But  while  it  is  a  part  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  no  loyal  cititzen  can  encour¬ 
age  its  disobedience.  The  su¬ 
preme  test  of  good  citizenship  is 
to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  that  rises  superior  to  any 
other  phase  of  this  controversy. 

3):  sf: 

“Had  the  Bolshevists  held  a 
meeting  in  New  York  such  as  the 
anti-prohibitionists  did  and  resolv¬ 
ed  to  have  the  state  interpret  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  dealing  with  free  speech,  or 
the  Fifth  Amendment  dealing  with 
property  rights,  those  who  favor¬ 
ed  such  proposals  would  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  thrown  into  jail  with¬ 
in  forty-eight  hours.  *  *  *  * 

“Of  course,  people  have  a  right 
to  vote  on  these  things.  The  same 
method  which  put  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  into  the  Constitution 
must  be  used  to  take  it  out.  They  would 
have  to  re-submit  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  put  it  to  the  states  again.  No  one  will 
qUarrel  with  that  if  they  are  able  to  do  so.” 

In  another  place  in  his  address,  Senator 
Borah  called  attention  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  wets. 

“The  man  in  the  automobile  may  be  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  he  will 
instantly  discharge  a  drinking  chauffeur.  ,The 
train  may  be  crowded  with  delegates  to  the 
anti-prohibition  convention,  but  they  would 
mob  the  engineer  who  would  take  a  drink 


while  drawing  his  precious  freight.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  magnate  may  talk  critically  of  sump¬ 
tuary  laws,  but  he  will  apply  them  like  a 
despot  to  the  man  who  watches  over  the 
drinking  power  of  his  vast  establishment. 

“When  safety  is  involved,  we  are  all  d'rys. 
Where  the  exigency  of  modern  life  demands  a 
clear  brain  and  instant  decision  in  order  to 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  proper¬ 
ty,  we  are  all  dry.  *  *  *  * 

“Not  only  is  the  record  of  the  century  made 
up  against  liquor,  but  now  the  modern  indus¬ 
trial  world  with  its  complex  and  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  its  demand  for  security,  safety 
and  fitness,  asks  that  it  be  banished.  *  *  *  * 

“But  even  a  greater  question  than  the 
liquor  question  is  the  capacity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  Constitutional  government. 
There  is  the  provision  of  our  Constitution  rati¬ 
fied  by  every  state  in  Union  save  two,  plain 


and  unmistakable.  The  question  of  the  hour 
is:  Shall  we  live  up  to  and  enforce  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  until  in  the  orderly 
method  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  we 
see  fit  to  change  it?  Can  we  enforce  the  law 
that  we  have  deliberately  made?  It  is  perhaps 
as  definite  and  specific  a  challenge  of  our  love 
for  the  Constitution,  our  capacity  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  as  could  be  presented  to  our  people. 

“I  am  infinitely  more  concerned  about  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  our  people  to  meet 
that  test  than  I  am  about  the  liquor  traffic, 
brutal  and  ruthless  as  I  know  it  to  be.  The 


supreme  test  of  a  free  government  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  write  or  unwrite  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  its  laws. 

“The  supreme  test  of  good  citizenship  is  to 
obey  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  when  writ¬ 
ten.  To  disobey  our  Constitution,  to  evade  it, 
to  nullify  it,  while  still  refusing  to  change  it, 
is  to  plant  the  seeds  of  destruction  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  is  to  confess  before  the  world 
that  we  have  neither  the  moral  courage  nor 

the  intellectual  sturdiness  for  self-government. 
*  *  %  * 

“The  American  people  may  be  wet  or  they 
may  be  dry.  But  first  of  all  and  above  all 
they  are  Americans  and  believe  in  the  only 
real  republic  that  ever  has  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  may  be  willing  to  repeal 
this  amendment,  but  they  are  not  nullifica- 
tionists.  *  *  *  * 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  the 
cry  was  for  modification  of  the 
Volstead  act — modification  was 

the  banner  under  which  they  set 
sail.  Let  us  suppose  they  would 
modify  the  Volstead  act  so  that  it 
would  give  a  larger  percentage,  but 
still  non-intoxicating,  as  of  course 
we  would  have  to  do  if  we  would 
keep  within  the  Constitution.  Who 
would  this  satisfy?  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  now  being  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  modificationists  dis¬ 
close  very  clearly  that  it  would 
satisfy  no  one.  They  are  not  argu¬ 
ments  for  modification.  They  are 
arguments  for  the  nullification  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  for  a 
total  disregard  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Their  contention 
now  is  that  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  undertake  to  deal 
with  the  liquor  problem,  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  states.  Is  that  modification? 
Can  that  change  the  drought 
about,  except  in  flat  violation  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment?  *  *  * 
“The  question  is  fairly  and 
squarely  presented  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people:  Whether  we  will  en¬ 
force  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
repeal  it,  or  nullify  it.  The  latter 
is  the  course  which  is  now  being 
urged,  boldly  urged,  by  those  who 
are  urging  referendums  in  the 
states,  to  leave  the  construction 
and  execution  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  states.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  that  which  is 
demanded  can  only  be  secured  in 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  repeal 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or 
its  complete  and  shameless  viola¬ 
tion,  its  utter  nullification.  That  is 
the  issue,  and  that  being  the  issue 
there  is  only  one  course  for  a  great 
and  law-abiding  people  to  pursue, 
and  that  is  to  live  up  to  their  Con¬ 
stitution,  not  only  according  to  its 
terms  as  it  stands,  but  according 
to  the  method  provided  for  amend¬ 
ing  it.  . 

“Forget  for  a  moment  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  covers  the  question  of  prohi¬ 
bition,  and  think  of  it  only  as  a  part  of  the 
charter  under  which  we  live,  and  to  which 
we  owe  allegiance  and  support,  and  how  plain¬ 
ly  the  duty  of  every  individual  and  of  every 
state  appears.  Forget  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
liquor  or  no  liquor,  and  think  only  of  the  fact 
that  we,  as  a  people,  are  engaged  in  the  most 
sublime  task  ever  undertaken  in  the  affairs 
of  government— that  of  demonstrating  that 
a  people  may  govern  themselves,  govern  under 
( Continued  on  page  g) 


LINCOLN  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

This  photograph  from  the  famous  Brady  collection,  shows  President  Lin¬ 
coln  in  conference  with  General  George  B.  McClellan  on  October  3rd,  1862,  on 
the  battlefield  of  Antietam.  Nullification  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Civil  War  and  was  as  Senator  Borah  says  in  the  article  on  this  page,  settled  by 
the  success  of  the  Union  Army. 
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BABY  CHICKS  CO  D.! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From  pure-bred  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  ion:  25 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . -$2.75 

Bd.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  ....  3.50 
Broiler  Chicks  . 2.50 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  212,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


50 

$5.00 

5.50 

6.50 

4.50 


100 

$9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

8.00 


-SINGLE  COMB- 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

qaaA  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  batch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  May  and  June  dehj- 
ery.  Sp°cial  feeding  direction  with  all  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular  free. 

Cecil  Shcrow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  ...  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FROM  PURE  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 

FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Price  per  100 —  June  July  Aug. 

O®  Mixed  . $9.00  $8.00  $8.00 

*S£Lvs,ii  wh.  &  B.  Leghorns  ..10.00  9.00  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  11.00  11.00 

VSlIA.  b  x.  Reds  . 13.00  12.00  12.00 

Marcy  Strain  Black  Giants  . 23.00  20.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  Vac  per  chick. 

Orders  for  500  or  more  deduct%c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  lc  per  chick. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  doob 
jour  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, _ RICHFIELD,  PA. 

mssmanam 

-V :V  jf  the  BIG  FLUFFY  K I N D  that  jump 
out-  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  On-  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  ..  .$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Brd.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan- 

dottes  »•••••••••••••••»•••  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  5.00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
tree  on  request.  Write  now. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  105,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Specialize  for  high  laying  quality  of  free  range 
utility  stock,  on  below  varieties.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  xoO  50  25^ 

S.  C.  Leghorns  Large  Strain  - $12.00  $6.50  $3-50 

B.  x.  Reds  .  14  00  7.50  4.00 

Plymouth  Rocks  .  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Discount  of  5%  on  400  lots 
COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Emanuel  King,  Prop.,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS  0UYEARH 

$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  tor 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 

APISTHfRAT  DUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
AIvlDIUCIVAl  now  booked  for  June  shipments.  The 

ideal  month  for  success.  „  „  ... 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$  8.00  Per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  10.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  100 

Parks  Bocks  and  Owens  Beds  .  11.00  "  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonviile,  Pa. 

CHICKS  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  Hocks,  10c;  Mixed  7c  Postpaid. 

100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  30,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

FULL  BLOODED  AMERICAN^ QUALITY  C  ICI 

July,  August  Prices  on:  „  ,^00. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . $10.00  $50.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . .  12.00  58.00 

Hamburgs,  Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  68.00 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  .  15.00  73.00 

Blue  Andelusiaus,  Brahmas  .  20.00  95.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . ’■  9.00  44.00 

Will  ship  in  lots  of  25  or  50  at  same  rate,  plus  post¬ 
age.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery.  Don't  send  money 
just  write  us  the  kind  and  number  you  want. 

AMERICAN  CH1CKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

PARDEE’S  RMAi,|  Ira  a  AND  EGGS.  CATALOGUE 

ERFECT  niiCKl  NGS  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 
EKIN  UUUI\U1HJU  Rfly  pardec  |sljp  N  y 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guln- 
tas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  eat»- 
U*.  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD.  PA. 


Book  FREE 

,c  in  one  month,  sell  for  high 

Prices  Sold  by  millions.  Make  money  breeding 

^  them  We  ship  everywhere  on  three  month*  trial 
our  famous  breeding  stock.  AH  supplies.  Estab¬ 
lished  25  years.  Write  now  for  big  color-umtc.cl 
“free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding 

Squabs.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
434  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mass, 


Powdered 

Poultry 

Select 

Lump 


CHARCOAL 

All  prepared  sizes  of  Superior  quality 
NATIONAL 

TURPENTINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and 

300  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Vitamins  for  Hens 

What  They  Do- --  What  Foods  Contain  Them 


I  have  noticed  several  times  in  poultry 
writings  and  also  in  other  places,  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  vitamins,  named  by  letters,  A,  B, 
C.  and  D.  Can  you  tell  me  exactly  what 
these  different  vitamins  do  and  where  they 
are  found  in  a  simple  way  so  it  is  under¬ 
standable?— H.  R.,  New  York. 

ITAMINS  cannot  be  seen  or  separ¬ 
ated  out  from  foods  and  yet  their 
presence  can  be  proven  by  the  results 
on  the  animal.  Feeds  are  tested  for 
vitamins  by  what  is  known  as  a  phy¬ 
siological  test,  that  is  a  growth  test. 

According  to  Professor  Hurd  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  vitamin  A 
affects  the  eyes  and  respiratory  system. 
Insufficient  quantities  of  vitamin  B  af¬ 
fects  the  nervous  system.  Vitamin  C 
prevents  a  disease  known  as  scurvy  in 
people  and  some  animals  hut  apparently 
is  not  needed  by  poultry. 

Lack  of  sufficient  vitamin  D  causes 
improper  use  of  lime,  that  is,  the 
hen  cannot  assimilate  and  make  use  of 
lime  even  though  enough  is  fed  to  her. 
Lack  of  this  vitamin  results  in  thin 
shelled  eggs  and  some  hens  may  be 
lame.  Vitamin  X  is  said  to  affect  the 
hatchahility  of  eggs  though  not  much 
is  known  about  it  as  yet. 

Leafy  green  feeds  provide  the  best 
and  cheapest  scource  of  vitamins  A,  B, 
and  C.  Vitamin  D  is  found  in  cod  liver 
oil  and  the  direct  rays  of  the'  sun  have 
the  ability  to  cause  an  animal  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  lime,  in  other  words, 
Vitamin  D  and  sunshine  seem  to  have 
much  in  common.  Yellow  corn  carries 
considerable  of  vitamins  A  and  B  and 
cereals  and  their  by  products  are  rich 
in  vitamin  B. 


Begin  to  Cull  the  Slacker  Hens 

|T  WILL  soon  be  time  to  begin  to  cull 
*■  out  the  hens  that  stop  laying.  Why 
board  them  till  fall  and  then  cull  them? 
Feed  them  well  and  as  soon  as  produc¬ 
tion  begins  to  drop,  give  them  a  feed¬ 
ing  of  wet  mash  at  noon.  Given  the 
proper  feed  and  care  the  hen  that  quits 
laying  during  the  summer  is  a  good 
hen  to  sell. 

The  hens  that  stop  laying  are  easily 
detected.  Watch  for  shrunken  combs 
and  yellow  beaks.  A  gocyd  plan  is  to 
have  a  pen  or  coop  where  they  can  be 
fed  well  and  fattened  up  for  a  week  or 
so.  By  watching  them  at  feeding  time, 
the  slackers  can  be  caught  and  put  in 
the  fattening  crate  or  pen. 


Reds  Lead  at  Farmingdale 
Contest 

HE  leading  pen  up  to  date  in  the 
New  York  State  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  is  a 
pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by 
Pinecrest  farms  of  Groton,  Mass.  They 
have  laid  1,418  eggs  in  the  31  weeks  of 
the  contest.  Second  place  is  held  by  a 
pen  of  W.  Leghorns  of  the  Barnes 
Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farms  of 
Malone,  N.  Y.  Third  place  goes  to 
leghorns  owned  by  Howard  Corsa  of 
Perkasie,  Pa. 

The  leading  pen  for  the  week  was  a 
pen  of  leghorns  owned  by  C.  R.  Misner, 
with  59  eggs.  Second  place  for  the 
week  went  to  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks 
owned  by  A.  C.  Jones. 

Up  to  date,  the  pullets  in  the  contest 
have  laid  3,014  more  eggs  than  was  laid 
last  year  in  the  same  number  of  weeks. 
The  percent  production  of  all  pens  for 
the  week  was  59.8%. 


How  to  Break  up  Setting  Hens 

We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  last  summer  with 
setting  hens.  It  seemed  that  we  no  more 
than  got  them  broke  up  when  they  wanted 
to  set  again.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
break  up  a  setting  hen?  Is  it  possible  to 
help  the  problem  by  hatching  eggs  from 
the  hens  that  do  not  set? — H.  L.  T.,  New 
Jersey. 

ERE  are  a  few  general  rules  to  follow 
in  breaking  up  hens.  Do  not  shut 
them  up  in  a  small  dark  place.  This  is 


just  what  they  like.  Put  them  in  a  good 
airy  place  and  keep  them  active.  The  best 
place  is  a  broody  coop  made  with  slat  bot¬ 
tom  so  that  there  will  be  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  It  sometimes  helps  to  put  a 
male  bird  in  the  coop. 

Do  not  starve  the  hen  or  feed  her  whole 
corn.  Give  her  a  good  egg  laying  ration. 
A  hen  is  not  especially  interested  in  eat¬ 
ing  when  she  wants  to  set.  Corn  or  any 
whole  grain  makes  her  fat  and  increases 
her  desire  to  set.  A  good  egg  laying  ra¬ 
tion  makes  her  lay  and  she  forgets  about 
setting. 

A  flock  should  be  renewed  from  the 
hens  that  do  not  set.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  leg  band  a  hen  every  time  she  wants 
to  set  and  then  sell  the  ones  with  several 
bands  on  sometime  in  the  fall.  This  will 
automatically  get  rid  of  the  setters  and 
they  will  not  be  around  to  lay  eggs  for 
incubation  the  next  spring. 

The  method  used  at  the  State  School 
at  Farmingdale  is  to  put  all  the  broody 
birds  in  a  good  sized  yard  containing 
plenty  of  green  field  peas,  oats  and 
dwarf  rape.  They  have  plenty  of  mash 
and  water  but  no  scratch  grain.  Abun¬ 
dant  roost  space  is  provided  under  a 
roof  but  there  is  no  place  to  make  a 
nest  and  without  a  place  to  sit  the  bird 
soon  gets  over  being  broody.  On  the 
fourth  day  a  broody  bird  is  usually  put 
back  in  her  pen  and  is  soon  laying  at 
full  speed. 


Rye  for  Chicks  and  Hens 

I  have  three  hundred  chicks  ten  weeks 
old.  We'raised  a  lot  of  rye;  in  threshing 
there  was  a  lot  of  waste.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  good  for  my  chicks  whole  or 
g- — m.  Could  I  feed  it  to  my  laying  hens? 
-  #<-  rt.  W.,  -New  York 

U  aE  is  not  generally  recommended  as 
a  poultry  feed.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  wheat  and  barley  are  more 
superior.  We  would  not  advise  the  sole 
use  of  rye  as  a  -feed  for  either  the  baby 
chicks  or  the  laying  hens.  You  may  mix 
it  with  wheat,  barley  and  corn.  Rye  alone 
is  not  considered  a  good  feed  for  hor,ses, 
cows,  swine  or  poultry,  but  it  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  ground,  in  the  mash  or  with  other  whole 
grain. 


Frait  Prospects  Are  Good 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
ditions  but  not  always  costing  alike.  Last 
year  we  set  with  shovels,  shoving  the 
spades  into  the  ground  about  four  inches, 
putting  the  plant  in  the  slit  made  with¬ 
drawing  the  spade  and  stepping  on  the 
earth  to  push  it  back  against  the  plant  and 
firm  it.  This  method  required  35  hours 
to  set  7500  plants  or  4.7  hours  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

This  year  we  plowed  a  shallow  furrow 
with  a  one  horse  plow.  Then  one  man 
placed  or  dropped  the  plant  in  the  cross 
mark  and  a  second  man  following  with  a 
shovel  put  the  earth  against  the  plant  and 
stepped  on  it  to  firm  it.  The  one  horse 
cultivator  followed  to  finish  filling  in  the 
furrows.  This  method  required  57  hours 
to  set  ten  thousand  plants  or  5.7  hours 
per  thousand.  The  higher  labor  cost  this 
year  was  practically  all  due  to  the  plowing 
and  filling  furrows  with  a  horse.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  furrow  method 
is  the  better  and  will  give  a  surer,  better 
stand.  A  large  grower  who  sets  his  plants 
with  a  cabbage  setter  told  me  that  three 
men  had  set  10,000  plants  in  five  hours. 
The  soil  was  moist  and  no  water  was 
used.  This  is  only  1.5  hours  per  thousand 
and  the  cheapest  way. 

Corn  has  been  planted  quite  generally 
this  first  week  in  June  and  a  few  potatoes. 
Bean  ground  is  not  plowed  yet  in  all  cases 
and  practically  no  beans  have  been  planted. 
Spring  grains  and  grass  and  legumes  are 
growing  fine.  It  has  been  a  good  spring 
for  them,  cool  with  frequent  rains.  Wheat 
has  improved  in  condition  but  will  be  a 
very  light  crop.  Alfalfa  should  be  ready 
for  the  first  cutting  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.— M.  C.  Burritt.  .. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Last  year  all  registered  Jerseys  test¬ 
ed  averaged  5.39%  butterfat.  All  Jer¬ 
seys  tested  in  the  past  23  years  aver¬ 
aged  5.36%  fat.  Think  what  this  really 
means  in  profit  terms.  Jerseys  require 
less  feed  and  produce  the  richest  milk. 

JERSEYS=PROFIT 

For  information  on  Jersey  cattle  or 
Jersey  Milk  write 

THE  AMERICAN 

JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Dept.  E., 

324  W.  23d  St.  New  York 


F  Milking  Jerseys 

TWO  YEARLING  BULLS 

By  the  Silver  Medal  Sire,  Sprite’s  Baron, 
whose  young  daughters  average  over 
10,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly 
600  lbs.  butter  fat. 

ALSO  YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Same  strain.  High  production  with  cor¬ 
rect  conformation 
Prices  Reasonable — Accredited  Herd 

GEO.  W.  SISSON,  JR. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculin  Tested 

Holstein  Cows. 

Fresh  and  Springers,  selected,  from  clean 
herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest. 

Service  Bulls  on  hand 

DR.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 

GLENRIDGE  STOCK  FARM 
Cornwall,  _N.  Y. 


O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  0RMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  0RMSBY  K0RNDYKE  LAD  P0SCH  308940  and 
0RMSBY  K0RNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same  lines  of  breeding. 

BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  ...  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edgar  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
Phone  3787 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Man 
who  is  gradually  establishing  a 
purebred  herd. 

The  dams  of  these  heifers  are  from 
high  producing  families.  Most  all  of 
them  are  daughters  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  that  famous  milk  sire, 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

All  these  heifers  have  been  tested  twice 
for  TB  and  FOUND  CLEAN.  Our  herd 
is  now  eligible  to  be  accredited. 

- - 

The  price  of  these  heifers  is  $100  i 
each j  F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff.  They  can  j 
be  bought  on  time.  Dairymen’s  • 
League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  * 
in  part  payment.  Write  for  further  \ 
particulars  to  : — 

FISHKILL  FARMS, 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  (Owner)  j 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City  \ 
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A  Father  and  Son  Who  Made  Good 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


has  an  advantage  over  other  locations  in 
that  it  is  only  seventy  miles  from  New 
York  City,  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world. 

Taking  so  much  land  out  of  the  regular 
rotation  and  putting  it  into  orchards  will 
in  time  make  it  necessary  to  do  one  of  two 
things,  either  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
cows  or  increase  the  alfalfa  acreage.  Some 
alfalfa  is  already  grown.  The  home  farm 
now  has  thirty  cows  and  the  farm  on  which 
E.  R.  Farley  lives  has  twenty.  The  aver¬ 
age  production  is  estimated  to  be  about 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  which  is  considerably 
above  average.  A  purebred  bull  has  al¬ 
ways  been  kept,  the  milk  has  been  weighed 
for  a  number  of  years  and  calves  raised 
from  the  best  cows.  In  spite  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  of  hay  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Farley,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  cows  were  still  in  the  barn,  though 
many  in  the  county  had  been  on  pasture 
for  some  time.  Grain  is  fed  every  day 
in  the  year  and  no  trouble  is  experienced 
in  getting  the  cows  to  come  to  the  barns. 
“We  buy  little  fertilizer,”  said  Mr.  Farley, 
“but  plan  to  keep  up  fertility  by  buying 
feed.  The  herd  is  grade  Flolsteins  and  the 
milk  goes  to  a  Bordens  Grade  A  plant. 

I  was  interested  in  knowing  whether  or 
not  accounts  were  kept.  I  was  told  that 
complete  cost  accounts  had  been  kept  for 
some  years  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
College,  but  that  after  buying  the  second 
farm  they  were  discontinued  for  two  years 
because  it  seemed  that  the  necessary  time 
to  keep  them  was  not  available.  They  were 
so  missed,  however,  that  they  were  again 
started,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
recommendation  for  their  value,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  kept  on  Farley  Farms. 

Most  people  feel  that  success  is  rightly 
measured  by  something  more  than  dollars 
and  cents.  We  found  Mr.  Farley  rather 
reticent  about  having  us  publish '  any  ac¬ 
count  of  his  farm,  in  fact  he  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  thought  he  had  anything 
worth  writing  about.  After  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  and  some  conversation  with  other 
folks,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Farley  has  a 
great  interest  and  influence  in  Community 
affairs.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  Master  of  Orange  County  Pomona 
Grange,  was  President  of  the  Orange 
County  Farm  Bureau  for  a  long  time  and 
has  served  as  Vice  President  of  the  State 
Federation.  It  was  while  holding  This 
latter  office  that  he  presided  at  a  meeting 
of.  the  Federation  in  Ithaca  at  which  the 
National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
started.  The  old  saying  that  it  is  best 
to  go  jx>  busy  folks  to  get  things  done  ap¬ 
plies  to  farmers  as  .veil  as  others. 

While  we  were  talking  with  E.  R,  Farley 
in  the  orchard,  his  father  went  to  another 
part  of  the  farm  to  fix  some  fence  and 
soon  after  he  returned,  it  neared  the  din¬ 
ner  hour  and  as  no  excuse  would  satisfy 
him,  we  stayed  to  dinner.  If  the  truth 
was  to  be  told,  we  did  not  offer  many  as 
we  were  afraid  he  would  not  insist.  There 
is  nothing  that  whets  my  appetite  quite  so 
much  and  reminds  me  of  boyhood  days 
so  vividly  as  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  in  a 
farmhouse.  It  may  be  the  surroundings, 
or  it  ma3r  be  the  cooking.  Whatever  it  is, 
things  always  taste  different — and  far 
better,  on  a  farm. 

Farm' House  Has  Equipment 

The  farm  house  is  old  and  roomy  and 
shows  that  all  the  labor  saving  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  purchased  for  the  farm 
itself.  The  house  is  equipped  with  running 
water,  a  bathroom  and  acetylene  lights. 
In  front  is  a  well  kept  lawn  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  that  of  a  prosperous,  well 
kept  home. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  the 
Reasons  for  success  and  it  is  no  doubt 
mipossible  to  do  so  from  one  days  visit 
fo  a  farm  and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
jecture  a  bit.  The  personal  element  is 
always  important,  perhaps  more  important 
than  any  other.  Everyone  with  any  farm 
Experience  knows  that  hard  work  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  all 
know  of  many  hard  working  men  who 


seem  to  have  difficulty  in  getting  ahead. 
Without  considering  the  personal  factor, 
which  no  doubt  is  important  on  this  farm, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  noticed. 

Farley  Farms  is  a  business  of  consider¬ 
able  size.  A  small  business  offers  little 
opportunity  for  large  losses  and  quite  as 
little  chance  for  large  profits.  Fifty  cows 
is  quite  a  dairy  as  dairies  go  and  twenty- 
two  acres  of  bearing  fruit,  not  to  mention 
young  orchards,  requires  a  lot  of  time  and 
labor.  Mr.  Farley  says  that  he  is  not  as 
active  as  he  once  was  and  yet  the  day  we 
were  there  he  seemed  pretty  busy.  In 
addition  to  him  and  his  son,  three  men  are 
usually  hired  by  the  year. 

Crop  and  animal  production  is  good. 
Sixteen  acres  of  Grimm  alfalfa  yields  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  other  hay  ij4  tons. 
Halls  Golden  Nugget  corn  is  used  for 
silage  and  yields  about  12  tons  per  acre. 
G.  L.  F.  Stiff  straw  oats  are  sown  and 
cut  for  hay.  The  crop  rotation  followed 
is  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass  as  long  as 
it  cuts  a  good  crop. 

Two  Main  Sources  of  Income 

It  is  often  said  that  a  farm  should  have 
more  than  one  product  to  sell  and  yet 
many  successful  farms  depend  on  one 
source  of  income.  Here  we  have  two 
important  sources  of  income  and  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  successful 
start  was  made  with  dairying  and  that  the 
cows  kept  things  going  during  the  years 
when  the  orchards  were  all  expense  and 
no  income. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  keep  five  men  con¬ 
stantly  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Many  labor  saving  appliances  are  used. 
The  tractor  is  important  as  well  as  the 
truck  which  saves  much  time  in  marketing 
and  hauling  supplies.  A  litter  carrier  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  it  can  be  dumped  directly 
into  a  spreader  or  wagon. 

Size,  production  and  diversity  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  authorities  as  three  important 
factors  in  determining  farm  incomes.  If 
more  farm  boys  just  finishing  High  school 
had  such  a  farm  to  go  back  to  and  a  father 
who  would  enter  into  such  a  partnership 
I  feel  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  fewer  farm 
boys  would  look  toward  the  city  for  a 
life  occupation. 


The  Outlook  for  Beans  in  1926 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

Canner  demand  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still  and  may  not  show  much  activity  be¬ 
fore  the  new  crop  is  available.  Consumer 
demand  for  dry  beans  usually  slumps  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather,  and  even  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices  are  not  likely  to  keep  it 
above  normal  this  summer.  That  a  larger 
quantity  of  beans  than  usual  will  be  carried 
over  into  the  next  crop  year  appears  quite 
certain. 

This  suggests  that  a  reduced  crop  would 
be  desirable  this  year  unless  growers  are 
willing  to  accept  lower  prices  than  they 
received  for  the  1925  crop.  The  unsatis¬ 
factory  returns  on  the  1925  crop  would 
logically  be  expected  to  bring  some  de¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  However,  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  season,  especially  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  is  likely  to  mean  a  smaller  acreage 
of  early,  spring-sown  crops  and  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  beans  because  of  their 
later  planting  season.  Thus  does  the 
weather  often  frustrate  the  wise  adjust¬ 
ment  of  production  to  probable  demand. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  makes  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  as  to  bean  acreage: 

“With  an  average  season  and  average 
yield  and  quality,  a  planted  acreage  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  in  1926  equal  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1925 
would  produce  a  crop  of  cleaned  beans 
about  equal  to  that  of  1925,  which  appears 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  present  demands. 
The  decline  in  the  price  of  Great  Northern 
beans  should  be  sufficient  warning  against 
too  rapid  expansion  in  the  acreage  of  this 
type.” 
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More  Than  I  Can  Hold 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Neither  of  You  Can  Do  This 


Suppose  you  were  expected  to  eat  —  every 
day  — four  times  as  much  food  as  your  stomach 
will  hold  —  what  would  you  do  about  it?  You’d 
say  “  It  can’t  be  done.” 

The  stomach  of  a  1400-pound  cow  will  hold 
about  60  quarts.  This  much  grass  will  fill  a  large 
gunny  sack— packed  tight  — and  it  will  weigh 
about  3  5  pounds. 

Such  a  cow  would  have  to  graze  and  hold  four  such 
sacks  of  grass  every  day  to  get  feed  enough  to  do  a  good 
job  of  making  milk  for  you  and  keeping  herself  in  good 
condition. 

Grass  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  no  cow  can  graze  or 
nold  as  much  as  she  needs.  Every  dairy  cow  needs  a 
Com  Gluten  Feed  mixture — three  pounds  or  more  per 
day— with  her  grass.  Here  is  a  good  one: 

300  pounds  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
300  pounds  Ground  Corn 
300  pounds  Ground  Oats 
200  pounds  Wheat  Bran 

Cows  will  continue  to  give  milk  on  grass  alone,  but 
they  will  take  the  most  of  it  out  of  their  own  bones,  blood 
and  tissues.  It  is  then  that  they  go  dry  weeks  or  months 
before  they  should. 

Our  new  64-page  book  —  “  The  Gospel  of  Good  Feed- 
mg  tells  how  to  feed  Com  Gluten  Feed  in  a  way  that 
will  make  you  more  money.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  y-  E 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III . 
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•  :  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


KNOLLCROFT  FARM  DISPERSAL  SALE 
SS  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1926 

DINNER  AT  NOON— SALE  UNDER  TENT— STARTS  AT  9  A.  M.  SHARP  SURE 

Sale  held  at  Knollcroft  Farm,  located  30  miles  from  New  York  City.  1  mile  from  Lyons,  N.  J. 
on  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  3  miles  from  Basking  Ridge,  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
Millington,  and  11  miles  from  Summitt,  N.  J.  Parties  met  at  Lyons 
R.  R.  station  by  appointment. 

Herd  established  14  years — constant  improvement — rigid  selection — free  from  blemishes. 

Entire  herd  shows  average  test  of  better  than  3.5%. 

Milk  product  sold  monthly  for  about  $2,000.00.  a 

Every  animal  including  two  year  olds,  must  produce  9,000  lbs.  of  milk  under  regular  dairy  con¬ 
ditions,  twice  a  day  milking  to  stay  in  the  herd. 

Entire  herd  founded  on  only  7  cows. 

31  daughters  of  one  sire;  26  daughters  of  another 
33  cows  in  the  sale  have  made  official  records. 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED  FOR  4  YEARS— 60  DAY  RETEST 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  ABORTION 

Two  herd  sires — one  from  30  lb.  4  year  old  to  be  sold 

EVERY  ANIMAL  BUT  THREE  have  been  bred  and  raised  on  the  farm 
"THE  EAST’S  GREATEST  1926  DISPERSAL  SALE” 

Write  at  once  for  catalog  to  Sales  Manager,  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  New  York 
Owner— W.  A.  REYNOLDS,  Lyons,  N.  J.  Supt.— K.  EPSTON,  Lvons,  N.  j. 

Auctioneer— COL.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ' 

N.  B. — This  ad  will  not  appear  again — DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE. 


USE  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

We  hare  tor  sale  from  time  to  time  bull  calves  from 
Advanced  Registry  dams — Ayrshire — Guernsey — Holstein — 
Jersey — Milking  Short  Horn. 

Price  $50.00 

at  one  month  old.  Address 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


fofRarmHILL  guernseys 

Bull  calf  born  February  20,  1926.  Sire  a  prize 

winning  son  of  Ultra  May  King  out  of  one  of  Florhau: 
Laddies  first  A.  R.  daughters.  Dam  of  this  calf  Is 
Hazel  Orsbee  100859  A.  R.  with  record  of  12,704  lbs. 
milk  and  603  lbs.  butterfat.  Price  of  calf  $100.  Write 
for  extended  pedigree.  Other  bull  calves  as  low  as  $50 
Herd  Accredited 

CHAS  A.  SLATER.  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 
The  Bar  None  Ranch  herd  of  this  ideal  milk  and  beef 
treed  is  founded  on  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Our 
stock  Is  bred  for  type  and  production  combined,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  pail. 


The  breed  that  brings  two  cheeks  Instead  of  one — the 
milk  cheek  and  the  beef  check. 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  HERD 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 
Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculin  Tested 


grade  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cows  and 


heifers,  that  show  quality  and  milky  type,  60 
day  retest  guaranteed. 


I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 
West  Edmeston  -  -  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLWOOD  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat*, 

Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  a 

number  are  from  A.  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 

Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

»  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 

Katonah  ....  New  York 


Reg.  Jerseys  of  Oxford  Breeding.  Herd  iww 
grandson  of  OXFORD  YOUlkL-v50 
Cows,  bred  heifers,  and  XJung  bulls 
at  farmers  price's. 

Herd  Accredited  Watch  this  space 

HEDGES  HOMESTEAD  STOCK  FARM' 
East  Durham,  N.  Y.-g.  h.  Jennings,  Owner 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

-HTHE  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
gf  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 
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■1  C’aSFluid  Milk  ....... $2.75  $2.80  $2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream  ....  i-90  '•su 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  - 1-68 

2  B  Ice  Cream  .  I-93 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  .....  1.88 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  I-75 

3  A  Evap.  and  ^ 

cond.  milk  .  1-80  t.80 

3  B  Milk  Powder  ....  1-80  1-80 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  -  1-70 

4  Butter  and  . , 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  price  for  June ,  1925,  League  and 
Sheffield,  zo as  $2.33;  Non-pool  $2  23. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  fina!  prices  the  farmer  receives.  Ihe 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

May  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  prices  for  3%  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  May:  — 

Gross  pool  . * 

Net  Pool  .  1 

Certificate  of  Indebt . 18 


June  8  June  T 


June  8 
1925 


Net  Cash  price  .  1.785 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  for  the 
month  of  April  was  . $2,015 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  for  May 

1925  was  .  1-79 

*  *  * 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  farmers  for 

3%  milk  for  May  is  . ■ . $2.20 

The  price  for  May  1925  was  .  2.16/2 

BUTTER  HIGHER  AND  FIRMER 

CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  .  ,41%-42%  40% -41  44  -44/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  41%-  40  -40%  43  -43/2 

84-91  score  .  .36/2-39 %  36/2-39%  40/2-42% 

Lower  G’d's  35  -36  35  -36  39  -40 

The  downward  turn  that  the  butter 
market  was  experiencing  when  last 
week’s  report  was  being  prepared, 
brought  out  a  very  active  buying  inter¬ 
est  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
trade  but  speculators  were  more  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  chain  stores  are  reported 
to  have  taken  on  heavy  supplies  for  fall 
and  winter. 

It  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  in  the 
market  that  present  price  levels  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  a  safe  hold  and  large  buy¬ 
ers  are  taking  on  considefable  quanti¬ 
ties  During  the  first  week  in  June  the 
market  was  in  a  very  firm  position 
especially  on  the  fancier  grades  and  the 
trade  in  general  is  showing  considerable 
confidence.  Buyers  however,  who  are 
taking  on  stocks  for  storage  are  very 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  reler 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 

_  producers  in  your  territory  bring 

very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Ouane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  _ 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
J58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

irand  River  View  Farm 
4000  Woodlot,  4  Cattle 

8600  horses,  flock  poultry,  gas  engine,  machinery, 
.csaesSwiiL  left  on  farm  if  you  come  now;  50  acres, 
HR  town  " school,  markets;  good  crop  land, 
ig  water  ‘>00  * stffllSiLr  maples,  fruit,  estimated  $  401)0 
h  wood  besides  beautif»1  views  abo:lt  the 

'ling,  good  barn,  poultSL  hbus«-  Few  *haacc\,  ike 
,  Only  $1700,  part  cas^^^ails  pg_  25  big  Ilhis. 
tlog.  Free.  STRQUT  AGET®i?Y’  25:?'R»  4th  Ave” 
York  City. 


critical  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
thejr  accept  which  is  making  a  very 
active  market  for  the  fancier  lines.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  very  liberal  but  local 
consumption  has  been  extremely  good, 
equal  to  the  high  point  of  any  part  of 
the  3>ear.  The  cool  weather  that  has 
prevailed  has  been  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  back  vacationists  and  the  usual 
summer  exodus  has  not  been  anything 
like  that  of  other  years. 

By  putting  two  and  two  together  it 
does  not  look  as  though  the  market  will 
move  much  higher.  As  we  approach 
the  end  of  June,  the  local  demand  is 
hound  to  ease  off  to  some  extent  and 
western  advices  indicate  that  they  look 
for  a  steadily  increasing  make  inasmuch 
as  pastures  are  steadily  improving. 
Therefore  just  as  soon  as  the  market 
begins  to  move  any  higher,  we  are  apt 
to  see  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  do 
not  move  as  readily  later  on  and  there 
will  be  full  supplies. 

CHEESE  STRENGTHENING 
STEADILY 

June  8 

June  8  June  1  1925 

.21(4-  20(4-21  (4  22  -23 

. — -  -19(4  21(4- 

.27  -  28  26  -  28  26(4-27 !4 

.26  -  25  -  26  25(4-26 

The  cheese  market  continues  to  gain 
strength  in  spite  of  large  storage  hold¬ 
ings.  Price  of  both  held  and  fresh 
cheese  have  advanced  fractionally  since 
our  last  report.  Held  cheese  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  grinders 
and  being  held  very  firmly.  The  make 
of  fresh  cheese  at  the  same  time  is  rela¬ 
tively  light  so  that  the  market  is  show¬ 
ing  considerable  strength.  There  are 
no  average  runs  being  offered  on  the 
New  York  market  from  up-State,  all  of 
the  receipts  which  are  not  at  all  burden¬ 
some  being  of  very  fancy  quality  and 
at  the  same  time  we  are  meeting  a  very 
firm  market.  It  looks  as  though  that 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  so  heavy,  we  would 
see  cheese  enjoying  a  relatively  better 
position  than  it  did  last  year. 

On  June  3  the  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  10  largest  cities  making 
daily  reports,  showed  that  there  was 
something  like  3  million  pounds  more 
cheese  in  storage  this  year  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  However,  during 
the  week  the  “into  storage'’  movement 
was  over  200,000  pounds  lighter  than  it 
was  during  the  same  period  in  1925. 

EGGS  WORK  HIGHER 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  fancy 
Fresh  av’ge 
Held  fancy  . 
Held  av’ge  . 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

June  8 

June  1 

June  8 
1925 

Selected  Ext’s 

. .. .39-41 

37  -38 

39-40 

Av’ge  Extras  . 

_ 37-38 

36  - 

37-38 

Extra  Firsts  .. 

_ 35-36 

33/2-35 

35-36 

Firsts  . 

_ 33-34 

32  -33 

34-35 

Gathered  . 

_ 31-36 

30  -34( 

4,  32-36 

Pullets  . 

_ 31-32 

30  -31 

- - - 

BROWNS 

Fancy  '....- - 

... .37-40 

37  -39 

37-39 

The  egg  market  has 

AA'orked 

higher 

since_our  last 

report,  the  entire 

line  of 

FOWLS 

June  8 

June  8 

June  1 

1925 

Colored  . 

. 29-32 

27-31 

-29 

Leghorns  . . . . 

. 31-32 

28-33 

-29 

BROILERS 
Colored  . 

. 35-43 

35-45 

50-55 

Leghorns  . . . . 

. 25-30 

30-40 

45-48 

enough  to  supply  the  trade  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  express  market  has  followed 
the  freight  market  from  day  to  day. 
Heavy  fowls  are  not  wanted  by  the 
trade. 

Those  who  are  aiming  poultry  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  trade,  may  well  study 
the  development  of  the  market  during 
the  recent  Decoration  Day  trade.  At 
that  time  the  market  was  exceptionally 
good  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Thursday  as  we  predicted  we 
saw  a  dropping  off  and  Friday  a  break. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened.  There¬ 
fore,  those  who  are  aiming  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  trade,  should  plan  to 
get  their  stock  into  the  market  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
Without  a  doubt  we  are  going  to  see 
a  repetition  of  the  Decoration  Day 
trade  with  a  gradual  reduction  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  week.  At  that 
time  there  will  be  no  particular  special¬ 
ized  demand.  There  is  a  certain  call 
for  light  broilers  and  one  just  as  strong 
for  heavy  broilers.  The  only  real  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  have  the  stock 
in  fancy  shape. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

Last 

June  8  June  1  Year 

C'wheatT? . 1.42%  1.37(4  1.66% 

Corn  . 75%  -70%  1.17 

Oats  . 42%  .39%  .56 

CASH  GRAINS 
{At  Neiv  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  ....1.78% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 88% 

Oats  No.  2 . .  .52 

FEEDS 

{At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats 
Sp’g  Bran 
H’d  Bran 
Stand’d 
Soft  W. 

Flour  M 


FUTURES 


1.73 

■84% 

.50 


1.991/4 

1.34/2 

.65 

June  6 


M  ids 


Wh. 


Gluten 


36%  C  .S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
45%  C.  S.  Meal 


Oil 


June  5 

May  29 

1925 

. .  .30.00 

30.00 

40.00 

...25.00 

25.50 

31.50 

. . .27.00 

27.00 

33.00 

.  .  .24.50 

25.00 

33.50 

. . .31.50 

31.00 

40.00 

.  .  .29.00 

29.00 

39.00 

..  .33.00 

33.00 

45.50 

. .  .28.00 

28.00 

42.75 

..  .28.50 

28.25 

43.00 

.. .30.00 

29.50 

50.00 

...37.25 

37.25 

— 

.. .47.25 

47.25 

42.25 

. .  .35.00 

35.50 

42.00 

.  .  .37.00 

38.00 

44.50 

..  .38.50 
id 

39.50 

46.50 

. .  .45.00 

45.00 

44.00 

YaiUCb  CAjJCnCllLlilg  ct  OUgtil.  jAJipiLyvv- 

ment,  even  to  gathered  qualities.  Browns 
moved  in  sympathy  with  whites,  al¬ 
though  the  range  does  not  reach  quite 
as  high.  The  most  market  advance  has 
been  on  the  fancy  qualities,  some  real 
choice  lines  occasionally  reaching  the 
top  quotation  of  41c.  However,  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  the  market  is  considerably 
below  this  and  round  lots  are  going 
chiefly  at  from  34  to  36c,  although  real 
nice  stock  has  been  easily  bringing  38 
to  39c. 

The  outlook  seems  to  indicate  that 
supplies  will  be  sufficient  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Statisically  Ave  are  better  off 
than  last  year,  although  it  all  depends 
how  the  into  storage  movement  con¬ 
tinues  into  June. 

LIVE  POULTRY  BURDENSOME 


The  live  poultry  market  has  been  suf¬ 
fering  for  the  last  week  or  two  of  too 
much  poultry  of  the  wrong  kind,  name¬ 
ly  heavy  fowls.  Heavy  fowls  have 
been  too  plentiful  for  the  trade  to  ab¬ 
sorb  at  a  good  price.  At  the  same  time 
freight  shipments  hae’e  been  more  than 


veal  with  most  of  the  business  averag¬ 
ing  from  $13  to  $14.  Live  lambs  on 
the  other  hand  are  still  meeting  a  very 
firm  market.  The  average  range  of 
prime  States  is  from  $14  to  $16  Avith 
springers  from  65  to  75  pounds,  Avork- 
ing  as  high  as  $19  per  CAvt.  Country 
dressed  veal  has  been  meeting  more  or 
less  of  a  weak  market  and  has  been 
moving  in  sympathy  with  the  live  mar¬ 
ket  although  not  quite  as  closely.  Oc¬ 
casionally  it  is  reported  that  20c  is  paid 
for  real  choice  marks  but  the  average 
run  of  the  market  A’aries  from  14  to  19c 
Hogs  still  enjoy  a  very  good  market 
Live  hogs  haAre  been  meeting  an  active 
demand  and  a  steady  market.  Yorkers 
weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  have 
brought  as  high  as  $15.25,  although 
most  have  been  selling  at  $14.75  to  $15 
per  hundred.  HeaA’ier  marks  range 
doAvn  to  $13.75. 


Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  grain 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

NEW  POTATOES  WORK  LOWER 

New  potatoes  are  beginning  to  Avork 
to  lower  levels  as  the  supplies  increase, 
Avhich  are  mainly  coming  from  South 
Carolina,  although  North  Carolina  is 
steadily  increasing  in  its  shipments. 
Florida  is  still  sending  a  limited  supply 
but  the  trade  has  turned  away  from 
that  class  of  goods.  The  best  Carolina 
are  bringing  from  $5.75  to  $6.25  Avith 
most  of  the  trade  at  $6.00.  Only  very 
occasionally  most  of  the  trade  at  the 
inside  figure  up  to  $6.  It  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that  $6  is  being  paid  and  rarely 
is  $6.25  and  this  is  in  extreme  cases. 

RED  KIDNEYS  HIGHER 

Red  kidney  beans  have  moved  to  a 
slightly  higher  level  since  our  report 
last  week.  The  market  stiffened  on 
June  4,  with  an  increasing  upward  trend 
which  soon  brought  prices  up  to  $8.75 
to  $9.50  which  is  an  advance  of  25  to 
50.C  per  hundred.  . _ 

Other  lines  have  experienced  no 
change,  quotations  being  as  follows: 
MarroAArs  $6.50  to  $7.50;  peas  $4.7o  to 
$5.25;  white  kidneys  $6  to  $6.75. 

FANCY  HAY  SCARCE 

Fancy  hay  continues  to  be  scarce  and 
fairly  firm  in  the  Necv  York  market. 
EA’idently  hay  growers  are  holding  back 
to  see  Avhat  the  1926  crop  will  be  be¬ 
fore  they  release  any  of  their  holdings. 
There  is  practically  no  No.  1  hay  com¬ 
ing  into  New  York,  although  the  inside 
price  is  $30  a  ton.  In  fact,  there  are 
only  limited  lines  of  No.  2  arriving 
Avhich  are  readily  bringing  from  $28  to 
$29.  Light  clover  mixed  is  covering  a 
range  of  from  $24  to  $29  depending  on 
the  grade.  Fancy  alfalfa  is  selling  up  to 
$31  Avith  the  inside  price  of  $29  for 
No.  1. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  eased  _  off 
slightly  since  our  last  report,  prices 
averaging  about  $1  below  what  they 
were  a  week  ago.  Only  occasionally 
$15  is  reported  for  some  strictly  fine 


Things  You  Can  Do  to  Make  , 
Your  Radio  More  Useful 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

The  set  should  be  placed  Avhere  plenty 
of-  light  Avill  fall  on  its  dials,  both  day  and 
night.  To  assist  the  “tuning-in”  process, 
a  neat  card  should  be  prepared  showing 
the  dial  settings  for  the  stations  AA’hose 
entertainment  is  most  desired.  If  the  set 
is  placed  on  a  table  having  a  drawer,  so 
much  the  better,  for  this  will  provide  a 
space  for  pencils,  call  lists,  program  clip¬ 
pings,  radio  maps  and  the  like. 

If  the  set  is  used  at  all  for  long  distance 
reception,  it  will  heighten  the  interest  to 
provide  a  good  sized  map  of  a  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  indicate  by  white 
circles,  “flags”  or  colored  pins  the  various 
stations  heard.  If  the  map  is  in  sight  one 
Avill  be  surprised  to  find  the  sense  of  con¬ 
tact  and  direction  it  gives  Avhen  any  cer¬ 
tain  station  is  tuned  in.  The  stations  are 
not  merely  so  much  music  or  voice  issuing 
from  the  loud  speaker  but,  so  far  as  the 
listener  is  concerned,  actually  those  far-otf 
cities  themselves. 

Program  Following 

By  all  means  get  a  neAVspaper  giving 
plenty  of  radio  programs.  Most  dailies 
give  a  great  deal  of  space  to  programs 
and  those  having  tabloid  supplements  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  carry  illustrations  of 
the  outstanding  events  scheduled  for  the 
coming  week.  Another  Avay  to  improve 
the  “touch”  between  studio  and  receiving 
set  is  to  respond  freely  in  the  form*  of 
cards  and  letters  to  the  artists.  Programs 
sponsored  by  the  Reading  Railroad,  Happi¬ 
ness  Candy  Stores,  Goodrich  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  the  manufacturers  of  Eveready  bat¬ 
teries — not  to  mention  a  host  of  others— 
represent  sincere  efforts  to  provide  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  most  popularly  approved 
sort.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  sit  doAvn  and 
drop  a  line  to  these  entertainers>-^tell  them 
what  you  like  and  what  you  don  t  like  * 
a  cent  or  two  cent’s  worth  of  applause  plus 
a  bit  of  effort  to  pen  the  note. 

Planning 

In  planning  house  parties,  invitations  to 
guests  etc.,  the  radio  is  usually  of  some 
service.  If  you  expect  to  have  a  dance, 
pick  the  night  the  Cliquot  Club  Eskimos 
are  “on  the  air.”  For  your  politically- 
minded  acquaintances ;  look  up  the  WJz> 
WGY-WRC  weekly  talks  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  choose  the  night  a  debate  is  to  be 
put  on.  Wise  parents  will  find -a  judicious 
use  of  the  radio  a  most  valuable  instru¬ 
mentality  to  maintain  interest  on  the  part 
of  their  children  in  home  activities— a 
matter  of  strict  importance  nowadays. 

And  to  bring  the  broadcasts  into  still 
greater  service  at  various  points  in  the 
home,  it  is  quite  simple  to  run  a  pair  of 
“hell”  Avires  from  the  living-room  to  the 
kitchen  so  that  Mother  may  listen  in  on 
the  Woman’s  Hour.  Further  extensions 
in  this  Avay  are  possible  so  that  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  morning  health 
exercises. 

Hence  you  can  readily  see  that  your 
radio  outfit  can  be  made  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  your  daily  life  and  it  surely 
is  worth  while  to  get  out  of  it  all  that  it 
has  to  offer. 


imerican  Agriculturist,  June  19,  1926 
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News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

Former  Secretary  to  Health  Commissioner  on  Trial  lor  Bribery? 


■'HE  milk  scandal  in  New  York  has 
reached  the  stage  where  one  of  the 
■pen  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  is  actually 
Tn  trial.  The  men  indicted  are  Thomas 
(Clougher,  secretary  to  former  Health 
■Commissioner  Monaghan,  who  is  now  on 
ltnai.  Samuel  Doner,  a  milk  dealer,  Fred 
Kautzman  a  former  milk  inspector  in  the 
Wealth  Department,  and  Wm.  Kehoe,  for- 
Iflier  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  and 
parry  Danziger  known  as  Clougher's  right 
lhand  man. 

Up  to  date  Dr.  Monaghan,  former 
(Health  Commissioner  has  been  the 
■principal  witness  in  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Rougher.  Clougher  is  charged  with 
bribery  and  malfeasance  in  office  in  con- 
Inection  with  the  New  York  milk  scandal. 
■The  prosecution  first  attempted  to  show, 
(through  Dr.  Monaghan’s  testimony,  that 
IClougher  has  used  his  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  bring  about  the  admission  of 
Iniilk  products  from  beyond  the  New  York 
|Milk  Shed  into  New  York  City. 

Clougher  and  Morgan,  his  assistant, 
(argued  for  the  admission  of  Western 
(cream  in  1924.  Ole  Salthe,  then  head  of 
(the  department  of  Foods  and.  Drugs,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  strongly  opposing  it  on  the 
(grounds  that  Western  sources  could  not 
|be  inspected. 

Dr.  Monaghan  admitted  that  Ole  Salthe 
[wrote  him  “to  the  general  effect’’  that 
(“letting  down  the  bars”  for  admission  of 
(Wisconsin  cream  would  endanger  the  lives 
(of  200,000  babies.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
(admitted  later,  that  Clougher  had  said  he 
(“thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing.” 
(Western  cream  was  admitted  and  Salthe 
■resigned  about  that  time. 

Special  Squad  for  Milk  Inspection 

Dr.  Monaghan  admitted  that  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  milk  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
(the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  about 
(June  1,  1924  and  turned  over  to  a  special 
(service  squad  which  “reported  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  through  his  secretary,  Clougher.” 
[He  denied  that  this  was  done  at  Clougher’s 
(suggestion,  but  admitted  that  Clougher 
|  favored  it. 

A  sensational  development  occurred 
[while  Adlerman  was  trying  to  show  that 
(Clougher  was  in  charge  of  the  milk  in¬ 
spection  service.  Dr.  Monaghan  testified 
[that  he  did  not  remember  that  Clougher 
(ever  approved  expense  vouchers  of  milk 
(inspectors.  When  asked  who  did  he  said 
(that  Charles  L.  Kohler  who  was  secretary 
(of  the  Health  Department  signed  them. 
(Kohler  succeeded  George  W.  Olivany  as 
(Tammany  leader  of  the  10th  assembly  dis¬ 
trict  and  is  now  director  of  the  budget 
(tinder  Mayor  Walker.  Dr.  Monaghan 
(did  not  go  further  than  a  bare  mentioning 
(of  the  Tammany  district  leader’s  name. 

Dr.  Monaghan  at  one  time  during  his 
(testimony  admitted  that  he  could  not  name 
(tlie  seven  states  comprising  the  New  York 
(Milk  Shed. 

The  chief  answer  of  Dr.  Monaghan  to 
(questions  was  “I  don’t  remember.”  The 
(Assistant  District  Attorney,  at  one  point, 
(said  that  though  he  was  a  witness  for  the 
(prosecution  he  regarded  Dr.  Monaghan  as 
(a  “hostile  witness.”  The  prosecution 
(brought  out  the  fact  that  William  H. 
(Kehoe  now  in  the  real  estate  business  with 
(Clougher  and  also  under  indictment,  wrote 
(Dr.  Monaghan,  advising  the  admission  of 
(Western  cream,  that  this  letter  was 
(answered  by  Clougher  and  that  soon  after 
(cream  from  the  Nestles  Food  Company 
(and  Mark  Fox  from  Wisconsin  was  ad- 
pitted  to  relieve  a  “temporary  shortage.” 

“But  you  did  not  even  revoke  these  two 
(permits  when  you  were  leaving  office  two 
(year  later,”  asked  Mr.  Adlerman,  As- 
(sistant  District  Attorney. 

“No,  I  forgot  about  them,”  was  the 
(reply. 

Threatened  With  Political  Extinction 

Dr.  Monaghan  testified  that  he  had  been 
(threatened  with  “political  extinction”  if  he 
(Permitted  western  cream  to  enter.  When 
[asked  who  had  threatened  him,  he  replied 
[that  he  could  not  remember  only  one  man, 
[George  R.  Fitts  of  Tompkins  county,  a 
[Dairymen's  League  member.  Mr.  Fitts 


said  to  me  “you  are  jeopardizing  your 
political  future,”  said  Dr.  Monaghan.  “I 
told  him  I  had  no  political  future  and 
wanted  none.’A- - " 

Of  Dr.  Monaghan  the  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  said:  “Dr.  Monaghan  was  a 
gullible  old  gentleman  who  believed  every¬ 
body  but  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on 
about  him.” 

Ole  Salthe,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
city’s  milk  inspection  service  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  resigning  shortly  after  Dr. 
Monaghan  took  office,  testified  that  there 
had  never  been  a  shortage  of  cream  in  the 
city’s  history  and  that  he  had  protested 
to  Clougher  and  Dr.  Monaghan  verbally 
and  by  report  against  the  admission  of 
Western  cream,  saying  that  it  could  not  be 
inspected  because  of  the  small  force  of 
inspectors. 

Permits  Not  Approved  by  Board  of 
Health 

The  next  witness,  James  E.  Thompson, 
chief  of  the  milk  inspection  service,  said 
that  these  two  permits  for  the  admission 
of  Western  cream  had  never  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  Department 
of  Health,  and  that  all  he  had  for  ad¬ 
mitting  them  was  Clougher’s  verbal 
order. 

If  Clougher  is  convicted  he  faces  a 
maximum  sentence  of  twenty  years  in 
prison.  He  is  not  out  on  bail  during  the 
trial. 

The  trial  of  William  H.  Kehoe  who  is 
also  under  indictment,  is  set  for  June  23rd. 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour 

'  |  'HE  Farm  Bureau  Managers  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties  have  announced 
that  the  Annual  Long  Island  Potato  Tour 
will  take  place  June  23,  24  and  25.  This 
annual  tour  has  come  to  be  an  affair  of 
considerable  size  and  importance,  not  only 
to  Long  Island  growers  buffo  growers  of 
seed  potatoes  in  Maine,  New  York,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Canada. 

.  June  23  the  first  day  of  the  tour  will  be 
spent  in  Nassau  County,  visiting  disease 
control  demonstration  plots.  Different 
plots  have  been  sprayed  and  dusted  and 
some  demonstrations  have  been  put  on 
to  show  the  effects  of  seed  selection  and 
seed  sources. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  State 
School  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
ingdale  in  the  evening  and  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  a  distance  will  be  housed 
for  the  night  in  the  school  dormitory.  On 
the  twenty-fourth,  the  tour  will  go  through 
Nassau  county  into  Suffolk.  A  stop  will 
be  made  at  Riverhead  for  dinner.  The 
south  fork  of  the  Island  will  be  visited 
in  the  afternoon  ^nd  the  tour  will  return 
to  Riverhead.  There  wall  be  an  evening 
meeting  at  Watermill. 

The  tour  will  extend  to  the  north  fork 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  ending  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  Farm  Bureau  Managers  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  report  that 
transportation  will  be  provided  for  all 
who  attend  the  tour  and  who  do  not  have 
cars.  About  one  hundred  men  took  the 
tour  last  year  and  attendance  is  expected 
to  be  as  good  or  better  this  year. 


you  to  help  us  locate  an  old-fashioned 
Dutch  oven.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Otis  M.  Bigelow,  of  Baldwinsville,  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  an  oven.  In¬ 
cidentally  Mr.  Bigelow  is  a  descendent  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  families 
in  his  section.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  also  fur¬ 
nished  us  a  large  amount  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  material  for  the  exhibit  and  is 
giving  a  large  amount  of  his  time  and 
energy  toward  supervising  the  exhibit  and 
making  it  a  success. 

Who  Will  Enter  the  Spinning  Contest? 

We  still  need  a  genuine  old  time  cobbler, 
who  can  make  shoes  by  the  old  methods 
with  wooden  lasts  and  shoe  pegs.  We  want 
to  hire  this  man  to  come  to  Syracuse  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair  and  work  at  his  craft  in  our 
pioneer  home.  Also,  we  want  to  find  con¬ 
testants  for  our  spinning  contest.  Any 
lady  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  is 
eligible.  There  will  be  substantial  cash 
prizes  and  an  engrossed  certificate  of  merit 
issued  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Perhaps  you  or  your  boy  or  girl  will  be 
interested  in  the  essay  contest.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is,  “Improvement  in  Farm  Home 
Equipment  Since  Grandmother’s  Day.” 
The  contest  is  open  to  anyone.  The  essays 
should  not  be  longer  than  a  thousand 
words,  and  they  must  be  forwarded  to 
American  Agriculturist  on  or  before 
August  30th.  There  will  be  several  good 
cash  prizes  and  certificates  from  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  winners. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  exhibit  and  for  the 
one  held  last  year  is  due  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  and  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Society. 


Farmers  Meetings 

June  16 — Saratoga  County-Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Annual  Auto  Tour. 

June  18 — Farmers  Field  Day  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

June  26 — Erie  County  Farmers  Field 
Day  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Hamburg, 
N.  Y. 

June  28-29 — Meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

June  30 — Lewis  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Picnic  at  Whitaker’s 
Falls. 

August  11 — Summer  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm  in 
Wayne  County. 


Help  Find  Old  Time  Shoemaker 

TN  our  last  issue  of  American  Agricul- 

turist,  we  told  something  of  the  work 
which  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  do¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
ways  of  our  fathers  and  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  customs  and  imple¬ 
ments  used  on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes 
of  olden  times. 

The  Society  expects  to  make  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  old-fashioned  exhibit  of  a  pioneer 
home  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this 
fall.  In  order  to  make  this  a  success,  we 
need  your  help. 

An  old  log  house  has  already  been  care¬ 
fully  taken  down  from  where  it  has  stood 
for  generations  at  Mountain  View,  New 
York,  and  moved  to  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  and  erected.  Last  week  we  asked 


Gossip  From  the  Barns 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  owner  of 
Fishkill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y.,  announces  the  sale  of  a  bull  “Fish- 
kill  Inka  Dichter  DeKol  to  Eibert 
Bros,  of  Marietta,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau  has  been  conducting  a  Chinese  auc¬ 
tion  of  this  bull  and  on  the  first  reduc¬ 
tion  he  was  sold.  Chinese  auctions  start 
at  the  top  and  work  downward.  Fish- 
kill  Inka  Dichter  DeKol  is  the  son  of 
Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  DeKol,  hold¬ 
er  of  world’s  record  for  Class  C. 

*  *  * 

The  Holstein  herd  of  Howard  Starr, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  leads  the  list 
of  five  high  cows  for  butter  fat,  and 
the  ten  high  herds  for  butterfat  for  the 
month  of  March,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dairy  Improvement  Ass’ns. 


Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  has 
been  piling  up  silo  satisfaction 
for  its  purchasers. 

Year  after  year  Unadilla  own¬ 
ers  have  found  that  they  have 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — 
that  the  air  tight  doors  conserve 
all  the  valuable  juices — 
that  the  silo  itself  is  strong, 
durable,  well  built — 
that  above  all  the  Unadilla  is 
SAFE  and  convenient  to  use. 
The  permanent  safety  ladder, 
formed  by  the  door  fasteners,  i3 
secure. 

The  hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder — doing  away  with  risk  of 
adjusting  from  dangerously  slipping 
ladders. 

These  features  and  the  long  life  and 
storm-defying  character  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  dairy  owners  in 
the  East  buy  the  Unadilla. 

Write  for  information  on  this  proven 
success.  Ask  us  also  about  our  water 
tubs,  vats  and  storage  tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free  r— BMaaMM|HBamaaEM«gaMB3BagJH«i  j\ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  « 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  eases.  7 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fcsrlh  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  P> 


Stuck 


Heaves,  Coughs,  ContffftoiN 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo4 
Heaves  or  money  back  8 1.21 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail* 
The  Newton  Remedy  Qmm 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Bays  New  York  Defies 
Constitution 

( Continued  from  page  5) 
established  law  and  in  the  spirit  of  reg¬ 
ulated  liberty,  and  that  the  people  in 
their  wisdom  and  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  shall  change  it,  and,  finally, 
if  upon  due  consideration  they  shall 
amend  it  or  refuse  to  amend  it,  that  we 
shall  accept  their  judgment  as  wise  and 
just  and  righteous  altogether.” 


FEEDING  PIGS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

crrniwr  Pipe  either  Chester  and  Yorkshlrt 
r  EXLS’llYVJ  1  lUJ  cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  week?  old, 
$7.00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 
return  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
AI  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old^ 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  No 
’charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25  each.  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50 
pure  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old; 

♦  7  ^ll  pjiph 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  to 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at 
yonr  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
Either  sex,  bred  from  best 
strains  obtainable  and  prices  right.  The  best 
breeds  for  the  farmer,  gentle  and  prolific. 

ENGENE  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Carolinian — By  Ratael  Sabatim 


/'"'"ENERAL  Prevost  in  Florida  was  to 
be  reinforced  with  troops  from  New 
York  so  that  he  might  open  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  conquest  of  Georgia ;  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  this,  for  Georgia 
was  indifferently  disposed  to  war.  So  the 
last  phase  of  England’s  struggle  to  retain 
her  colonies  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1778 
with  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  two  ex¬ 
peditions  of  British  troops  supplemented 
by  Tory  refuges  from  Georgia  itself  and 
South  Carolina.  And  it  opened  dis¬ 
astrously  for  the  American  arms..  The 
forces  under  General  Robert  Howe  suf¬ 
fered  a  trerrible  rout,  and  Savannah  was 
captured  by  the  British. 

After  that,  Prevost  bad  an  easy  task 
of  completing  the  conquest  of  Georgia.  So 
much  accomplished,  he  made  his  disposi¬ 
tions  to  penetrate  into  South  Carolina. 

Rumors  of  this  were  already  alarming 
Charles  Town  when  Major-General  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lincoln  arrived  there  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  despatched  by  Congress  to  take 
command  of  the  Southern  Department,  and 
immediately  preparations  began  under  his 
orders  to  march  the  troops  to  the  relief 
of  Georgia. 

Lincoln  had  been  with  Gates  in  the 
operations  that  had  resulted  in  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Burgoyne,  and  some  of  the 
glamour  of  this,  the  most  glorious  feat  of 
American  arms,  hung  about  him  and  lent 
him  a  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Caro¬ 
linians  such  as  his  own  military  merits 
were  far  from  deserving.  He  was  brave 
and  patriotic,  but  he  was  without  real 
experience  of  war,  and  totally  lacking  in 
imagination  which  is  able  so  often  to  fill 
the  place  of  experience. 

Harry  Latimer,  now  acting  as  Brigadier- 
General  Moultrie’s  chief  aide,  and  largely 
entrusted  with  all  administrative  matters, 
for  which  his  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
past  year  had  shown  him  so  admirably 
qualified,  ate  his  Christmas  dinner  with 
his  family  and  his  brigadier  in  the  big 
house  in  Broad  Street  that  was  now'  used, 
not  only  as  Moultrie’s  headquarters,  but 
also  as  his  own  and  Harry’s  residence. 

The  reason  for  this  claims  a  word  of 
explanation,  for  in  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  American  arms  we  have  momen¬ 
tarily  neglected  Latimer’s  own  personal 
history. 

Almost  a  year  ago — in  January  of  ’78 — 
during  Latimer’s  absence  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Scovellites  in  the  back 
country,  there  had ’occurred  in  Charles 
Town  the  great  confiagation,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  tory  incendiaries, — 
for  the  place  was  honeycombed  with 
traitors, — which  wrought  such  terrible 
havoc  to  property.  Latimer’s  beautiful 
house,  with  all  the  choice  furniture,  plate, 
and  books  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
trace  his  family’s  colonial  history,  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Moultrie  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Myrtle,  who  found  herself  homeless  as  a 
consequence,  and  he  had  offered  her  the 
hospitality  of  his  house  for  herself  and 
her  immediate  personal  servants,  Julius, 
Hannibal,  and  Dido.  As  his  own  wife 
was  away  in  Virginia  at  the  time,  the 'ar¬ 
rangement  had  proved  mutually  so  con¬ 
venient  that  when  eventually  Harry  had 
returned  to  Charles  Town  it  had  not  only 
been  permitted  to  continue,  but  had  passed 
almost  imperceptibly  into  a  permanent  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  suited  the  General  to  have 
the  surveillance  of  Myrtle  over  the  do¬ 
mestic  side  of  his  establishment  no  less 
than  to  have  his  chief  aide,  which  Major 
Latimer  became  at  about  that  time,  im¬ 
mediately  under  his  hand. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  the  First 
and  Second  Regiments,  some  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  were  ordered  to  march  to 
Purysburg,  and  on  the  27th  they  set  •  out, 
accompanied  and  reinforced  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  Continental  troops.  Purysburg  was 
reached  on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  the 
army  sat  down  within  sound  of  the 
British  drums  across  the  river,  to  watch 
the  enemy,  and  challenge  his  crossing 
should  he  attempt  it,  whilst  awaiting  the 


reinforcements  that  should  render  them 
at  need  strong  enough,  themselves,  to  pay 
the  first  visit. 

But  for  Howe’s  mismanagement  of  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  rout  he  had  sustained  by 
his  ill-judged  action,  the  colonials  would 
have  been  in  sufficient  strength  to  deal 
with  P'revost  without  further  waiting,  and, 
by  seizing  Savannah  before  he  could 
fortify  it,  drive  him  to  his  ships.  As  it 
was,  not  only  did  the  reinforcements 
awaited  by  Moultrie  not  arrive,  but  deser¬ 
tions  began  to  reduce  the  force  already 
existing.  This  was  the  almost  constant 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  Fabian  policy 
the  American  leaders  were  so  commonly 
forced  to  adopt.  The  men  of  the  militia 
did  not  lack  spirit,  but  the  absence  of 
training  and  discipline  rendered  therq.  in¬ 
subordinate  ;  and,  unless  quickly  brought 
to  action,  camp-life  wearied  and  fretted 
them  and  they  became  homesick.  After 
that,  since  the  public  law  by  which  they 
were  governed  could  impose  upon  them  no 
more  than  a  small  pecuniary  fine  for  the 


greatest  military  crime,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  deter  them  from  desertion. 

At  first,  things  went  well  for  the 
Americans  at  Purysburg.  An  expedition 
sent  by  Prevost  to  take  post  on  Port 
Royal  Island  was  sought  out  by  Moultrie 
and  defeated  with  great  loss.  This  initial 
victory  coming  almost  immediately  upon 
the  heels  of  the  arrival,  on  the  last  day 
of  January,  of  General  John  Ashe  with  a 
body  of  twelve  hundred  North  Carolinians, 
brought  optimism  and  confidence. 

In  the  middle  of  February  came  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  Colonel  Boyd,  with  his  strong 
body  of  Carolinians  and  Georgian  tories, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  British 
forces  at  Augusta,  higher  up  the  river. 
With  characteristic  intolerance  and 
bigotry — just  such  a  spirit  as  that  which 
actuated  Sir  Andrew  Carey — Boyd’s 
green-coats  had  swept  like  a  flail  over 
the  country,  ravaging,  burning,  and  de¬ 
vastating  as  they  went,  until  suddenly 
they  were  intercepted  by  the  Carolinian 
force  under  Colonel  Pickens,  which  cut 
them  to  pieces. 

But  by  the  time  of  these  happenings, 
Harry  Latimer  was  back  in  Charles 
Town  with  Moultrie,  summoned  thither 
by  Lincoln  to  confer  with  Rutledge  up¬ 
on  the  state  of  affairs  •-egarding  the  mi¬ 
litia  and  to  urge  .he  necessity  for  rein¬ 
forcements  if  a  decisive  action  against 
Prevost  were  to  be  attempted. 

John  Rutledge  was  now  invested  by 
the  new  legislature  with  powers  which 
transcended  mere  civil  matters  and  gave 
him  in  military  affairs  an  authority 
whose  limits  wmre  scarcely  defined.  His 
reelection  to  the  office  of  Governor  was 
comparatively  recent.  He  had  resigned 
a  year  ago,  upon  perceiving  that  it  was 
the  aim  to  render  permanent  the  eman¬ 
cipation  from  Great  Britain  implied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
at  first,  in  common  with  many  others, 
he  had  been  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
temporary  measure.  For  a  year  Raw¬ 
lins  Lowndes  had  held  the  office;  but 
with  the  shifting  of  the  war  to  the 
Southern  Provinces  he  had  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  resign  in  favour  of 


some  one  with  greater  knowledge  of 
military  matters,  and  Rutledge,  whose 
scruples  had  meanwhile  passed  and 
whose  mind  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  ideas  that  were  henceforth  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  America,  had  accepted  a  position 
urgently  thrust  upon  him  by  all  those 
who  rightly  valued  his  great  capacity 
for  affairs,  his  energy,  patriotism,  and 
his  uncompromising  honesty. 

Of  the  fact  that  his  eyes  missed  noth¬ 
ing,  Moultrie  was  to  have  a  rather  pain¬ 
ful  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
second  interview  held  in  Rutledge’s 
house  in  Broad  Street. 

The  Governor  had  disclosed  the 
measures  he  had  taken  and  the  further 
measures  contemplated  so  as  to  raise 
additional  troops,  and  he  had  announced 
his  intention  of  going,  himself,  to 
Orangeburg  to  form  a  camp  for  three 
thousand  men,  though  he  said  nothing 
as  yet  of  how  these  men  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

It  is  possible  that  already  at  this 


date,  Rutledge  had  conceived  the  great 
strategic  plan  by  which  he  counted  upon 
drawing  Prevost’s  army  to  such  an  an¬ 
nihilation  as  had  overtaken  Burgoyne’s 
that  at  a  stroke  he  might  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  He  guarded  his  secret  so 
jealously  that  even  to-day  it  is  only  by 
carefully  weighing  all  that  was  written 
i..  the  military  correspondence  and  gen¬ 
eral  orders  of  the  time,  and  bjr  scanning 
every  word  in  them,  that  in  glimpses, 
betwreen  the  lines,  the  attentive  student 
may  perceive  the  inspiration  and  delib¬ 
erate  aim  of  all  that  was  done.  Since 
success  3yas  to  depend  upon  misleading 
the  enemy  so  that  he  might  be  subse¬ 
quently  surprised,  secrecy  was  of  the 
very  first  importance.  And  such  secrecy 
did  Rutledge  observe  that  not  e  en  one 
so  trustworthy  and  personally  dear  to 
him  as  Moultrie  was  permitted  the  least 
hint  of  his  project,  nor  at  the  date  of 
which  I  write  did  even  Lincoln  know 
what  was  so  closely  guarded  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  mind. 

But  since  presently  one,  at  least,  must 
share  the  secret,  and  since  from  inevita¬ 
ble  actions  of  his  own  in  Charles  Town 
acute  observers  might  draw  inferences 
sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  wTreck  his 
schemes,  Rutledge  was  growing  uneasy 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  place  still 
swarmed  with  traitors  and  with  tories 
whose  rancour  had  been  increased  by 
the  appropriation  of  their  wealth  for  the 
common  weal.  He  was  suspicious  of  all 
who  were  not  avowedly  and  energetical¬ 
ly  on  his  own  side,  and  he  was,  like  all 
men  who  guard  a  secret  fearfully,  dis¬ 
posed  to  start  at  shadows. 

It  was  of  this  that  he  now  afforded 
more  than  a  glimpse. 

‘There  is  another  matter  on  which  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you,’  he  said  at  that 
second  meeting.  He  spoke  quietly,  and 
yet  in  so  odd  a  tone  that  Moultrie  took 
the  pipe  from  between  his  lips,  and 
looked  sharply  across  the  writing-table 
before  which  he  was  seated  opposite  to 
the  Governor. 

He  observed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  Rutledge's  face  was  rather  grey  and 


drawn  from  unremitting  mental  and  phy, 
sical  toil;  his  features  had  lost  some  of 
their  soft  roundness,  and  the  fullness  under 
the  chin  was  perceptibly  diminished. 

‘Are  you  sure  that  you  are  wise  in  per, 
mitting  Mrs.  Latimer  to  continue  under 
your  roof,  in  a  house  which  is  practically 
serving  as  your  headquarters?’ 

The  General’s  stare  became  one  of 
stupefaction.  ‘What  on  earth  can  be  the 
objection?’  For  the  moment  he  almost 
wondered  whether,  considering  the  absence 
of  his  own  wife,  his  moral  character  was 
being  assailed. 

‘The  objection  there  must  always  be  to 
having  a  person  of  doubtful  loyalty  about 
headquarters.  There  are  always  in  such 
places  scraps  of  information  to  be  picked 
up.’ 

‘My  God!’  ejaculated  Moultrie,  and  such 
was  his  indignation  that  his  manner  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Governor  became  formal.  ‘Is 
your  excellency  insinuating  that  Mrs.  Lati¬ 
mer  is  a  spy?’ 

‘If  I  thought  so,  I  should  not  insinuate 
it.  I  should  state  it.  No,  William.  I 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  my  words 
convey.  I  think  they  are  quite  plain.’ 

‘Plain  ?  Aye,  damme,  they’re  plain. 
What  isn’t  plain  is(  why  you  should  utter 
them  at  all.  Ye  must  have  some  reason. 
Or  is  it  just  panic?’ 

‘I  am  not  given  to  panic.’ 

‘But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .’  Moultrie  was  be¬ 
tween  amazement  and  exasperation  ‘Myrtle 
is  the  wife  of  my  chief  aide,  a  man  as 
loyal  and  trustworthy  as  myself,  as  every 
action  of  his  life  goes  to  prove.’ 

‘I  am  not  questioning  Major  Latimer’s 
loyalty.  But  neither  am  I  forgetting  that 
his  wife  is  also  the  daughter  of  Andrew 
Carey,  the  bitterest  and  most  rancorous 
tory  in  Carolina.’ 

Moultrie  laughed,  and  resumed  his  pipe. 
He  thought  he  understood. 

‘Here’s  a  mare’s  nest,’  said  he,  between 
puffs.  ‘Your  memory’s  failing  you,  John. 
Mrs.  Latimer  is  completely  estranged  from 
her  father.  It  is  notorious  that  he  bears 
her  as  deep  a  rancor  as  he  bears  Harry 
Latimer  himself.’ 

‘Then  why'-,’  asked  Rutledge,  ‘does  she 
visit  him?’ 

‘Visit  him?’  Again  the  pipe  came  from 
between  Moultrie’s  lips,  and,  having  parted 
them  to  ask  that  question,  they  remained 
apart  a  moment.  He  screwed  up  his  rug¬ 
ged  features  as  he  added  on  a  deeper  note 
of  incredulity :  ‘At  Fairgrove  ?’ 

Rutledge  shook  his  head  slowly.  ‘Not  at 
Fairgrove.  Here  in  Charles  Town  at  this 
house  in  Tradd  Street.  Fairgrove  is  in 
our  hands.  Military  necessity  obliged  us 
to  take  possession  of  it  at  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember.  Carey  denounced  the  action  in 
terms  which  under  martial  law  would  al¬ 
most  have  warranted  our  hanging  him 
Whether  it  was  from  the  rage  he  indulge! 
or  from  other'eauses,  the  gout  from  whic 
he  was  suffering  mounted  to  his  vitals,  an< 
for  a  fortnight  he  lay  at  the  point  0 
death.’  Rutledge  sighed.  ‘He  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  saved  us  a  deal  of  trouble  ha< 
he  died.  But  you  may  have  observed,  Wi 
liam,  that  troublesome  persons  are  com¬ 
monly  of  an  extraordinary  and  tenacious 
vitality. 

‘He  recovered,  and  for  the  past  mont 
he  has  steeped  himself  in  affairs,  which  be 
conducts  through  his  factor,  old  Feather- 
stone — another  friend  of  ours.  His  ships 
trade  hither  and  thither,  exporting  the 
produce  of  his  farther  plantations  anc 
other  produce  acquired  by  purchase.  What 
they  will  import  in  return  remains  yet  to 
be  seen.  Whether  this  commercial  activity 
is  being  pursued  in  quest  of  oblivion  0 
his  surroundings  or  as  a  mask  upon  some 
other  design  of  his,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  I  have  I  dm  under  observation, 
William.  His  only  visitors,  apart  from 
persons  known  to  be  avowed  tories,  are  a 
few  traders  from  the  back  country  an< 
even  farther  afield — all  of  them  natura 
objects  of  suspicion  to  me.  And  now  hi! 
daughter  .  .  .’  He  broke  off,  and  sigh# 
( Continued  on  pags  ) 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

T  TARRY  LATIMER,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  planter  of  South  Carolina  is  a 
A  A  leader  in  the  Colonial  party.  His  political  leanings  are  responsible  for  the 
breaking  of  his  engagement  to  Myrtle  Carey,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey, 
a  staunch  Tory.  Because  of  his  rebellious  activities  in  Charles  Town,  Latimer 
faces  arrest.  Myrtle  relents  and  her  love  rekindled,  she  consents  to  marry  him 
if  he  will  leave  Charles  Town.  Their  marriage  infuriates  Sir  Andrew  who  forces 
Latimer  into  an  unfair  duel.  Carey’s  fury  is  further  aroused  by  Captain  Robert 
Mandeville,  a  distant  relative  of  Myrtle’s  and  the  British  Governor’s  aide.  Lati¬ 
mer  foils  the  plot  by  not  returning  Carey’s  shot  in  the  duel,  thereby  preventing 
further  challenges  and  attempts  on  his  life  by  Carey.  Under  these  circumstances 
Myrtle  and  Harry  leave  for  his  plantation  in  the  back  country.. 

War  breaks  out.  The  Governor  and  Mandeville  flee.  Latimer  is  soon  re¬ 
called  to  Charles  Town  and  is  given  a  commission  in  the  army  of  South  Carolina. 
The  British  Fleet  attempts  to  take  Ft.  Sullivan  and  Charles  Town,  the  Colonists 
are  successful.  Latimer  is  severely  wounded.  The  armies  in  the  north  have 
also  repulsed  the  British  and  British  shift  the  scene  of  war  farther  south  to  Flor¬ 
ida  under  the  direction  of  General  Prevost. 
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The  Riches  of  India 
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i  illiterate  and  most  of  them  go  about 
e-foot  and  the  clothing  they  wear  is 
worth  over  a  dollar.  Those  who  are 
i;ng  to  abandon  the  inherited  custom 
remaining  where  they  were  born  and 
ready  to  give  up  agriculture  for  trade 
commerce,  can  generally  carve  cut  a 
cessful  career  for  themselves  in  some 
ghboring  city.  This  he  explained  was 
gely  owing  to  the  fact  that  although  the 
0me  of  these  newcomers  to  the  cities 
mediately  increases  considerably,  they 
■  a  long  time  retain  their  country  habits 
1  their  wants  remain  as  limited  as  be- 
e,  Generally,  not  until  he  has  already 
emulated  a  sung  sum  and  has  become 
re  intimate  with  other  city  folks  does 
i  newcomer  lose  his  innate  habits  of 
jft.  He  said  that  the  deep  and  almost 
eparable  love  that  all  feel  for  their 
ds  and  animals  prevents  any  consider- 
e  exodus  from  the  country. 

A  Slave  Girls’  Garden 

Juite  a  contrast  to  this  poverty  were  the 
•dens  we  visited  at  Udaipur.  The 
iharaj  ah’s  representative,  Madan  Gopal 
wari,  a  high  caste  Brahmin,  was  dele- 
:ed  to  act  as  our  guide.  He  was  a  soft- 
iken,  high  class  philosopher.  His  man¬ 
’s  were  those  of  a  fine  cultivated  scholar, 
explanations  were  explicit  and  com- 
tely  satisfying.  He  took  us  to  the 
ve  girls’  -garden  where,  although  it  was 
mar}',  everything  was  in  full  bloom.  A 
jah,  who  had  been  unusually  fond  and 
isiderate  of  a  number  of  his  slave 
Is,  built  this  palace  for  them  to  occupy 
long  as  they  lived.  His  successors  car- 
d  out  his  wishes  until  the  last  one  died, 
ten  it  was  renovated  and  is  now  used 
the  summer  residence  of  the  prince. 
ie  garden  is  well  supplied  with  water 
im  a  large  artificial  lake  and  they  use 
s  water  liberally  for  cultivation.  As 
mtains  they  have  eight  bronze  elephants 
t  of  whose  trunks  and  tusks  the  water 
ejected.  They  have  numerous  orna- 
ntal  slate  arrangements,  topped  by  arti¬ 
st  birds  which  twirl  around  and  spurt 
t  little  streams  of  water.  All  around 
:  fountains  are  pots  of  flowers  and  each 
:  of  these  pots  are  watered  by  streamlets 
pelled  through  the  three  or  four  holes 
rounding  them.  Each  streamlet  waters 
ur  or  more  plants;  all  is  so  ingenious 
lyet  so  natural. 

IVe  also  visited  the  Jagdish  Temple, 
lich  is  a  real  Indian  type.  The  motif  of 
:  carvings  were  elephants,  fighting, 
rading  and  resting.  We  could  only  peep 
o  the  temple  to  see  the  idol  as  none  but 
iidus  were  permitted  to  enter.  The  sur- 
mding  court  was  filled  with  paupers  who 
i  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
ley  looked  as  neglected  and  mangy  as  the 
gs  which  were  following  us  around. 

No  Europeans 

When  we  visited  the  City  I  found  it  the 
st  one  I  had  ever  seen  where  there  were 
solutely  no  Europeans,  but  only  native 
iians.  There  were  a  great  many  little 
Bps  of  gold  and  silversmiths  and  every- 
iy  seemed  to  be  hard  at  work.  I  saw 
ire  how  much  gold  was  being  trans¬ 
ited  into  ornaments  and  how  it  was 
ight  by  apparently  poor  people.  Most 
the  Indian  women  wear  some  golden 
silver  ornament,  no  matter  how  dirty 
inadequate  the  rest  of  their  attire  is. 

We  also  visited  the  prison.  This  is  one 
the  show-places  of  the  town  and  is 
Pt  extraordinarily  well  and  clean.  As 
B  enter  you  see  a  blacksmith  at  work 
aring  one  of  the  fetters  which  he  had 
make  for  himself  and  busy  making 
Iters  for  the  newcomers.  Only  the  fore- 

*  of  the  working  department  are  al- 
^d.  chains ;  all  the  others  must  wear 
‘se  obnoxious  fetters.  There  were  499 
loners,  of  which  149  were  sentenced 
r  life.  There  is  no  capital  punishment 
a  all  murderers  are  sentenced  for  life. 

•  the  prisoners  were  working.  They 
ke  yarn  out  of  cotton,  weave  it  into 
th  and  carpets  and  make  woolen  rugs. 
Ie  women  were  embroidering,  imitating 
"nese  and  Persian  patterns,  and  a  few 
n  were  plying  their  trade  as  potterers. 


One  of  the  amusing  sights  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  to  see  a  lot  of  men  doing  the 
washing  for  the  community.  They  work 
at  the  river  edge  and  instead  of  our 
method,  they  slam  the  wash  on  the  stones. 
When  Mark  Twain  saw  this  he  wondered 
how  they  could  be  so  silly  as  to  attempt 
to  break  the  stones  with  shirts  and 
drawers.  These  laundrymen  receive  from 
five  to  six  rupees  a  month.  As  a  rupee 
is  worth  37c  their  monthly  income  is  $2.22. 

•  Low  Wages 

The  driver  of  the  carriage  we  used,  re¬ 
ceives  ten  rupees  or  $3.70  a  month,  while 
his  assistant  who  is  a  living  Klaxon,  for 
he  is  constantly  halloing  to  the  people  to 
make  way  for  us  and  jumps  off  and  runs 
ahead  when  we  drive  into  one  of  those 
peculiar  gate  enclosures  where  they  cannot 
see  one  coming,  receives  the  same  muni¬ 
ficent  compensation  as  the  laundryman, 
$2.22  a  month. 

We  also  visited  the  palace  of  the  Prince. 
In  addition  to  many  human  watchmen  and 
servants,  six  big  elephants  stood  guard  at 
the  entrance.  They  were  chained  to  big 
iron  rings  and  could  not  move  more  than 
four  feet.  We  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  son 
of  the  Marahanna,  and  he  waved  to  the 
eight  people  who  were  in  his  room  to  leave 
it  and  then  invited  us  to  be  seated  for  our 
conference.  The  poor  man  is  lame  from 
his  waist  down,  but  he  attends  to  many  of 
the  details  of  the  Government.  Some 
three  years  ago  the  British  Resident  com¬ 
pelled  his  father,  who  had  misgoverned 
the  State  and  devoted  too  much  of  his 
time  to  tiger  hunting,  to  turn  over  many 
of  his  duties  to  his  son.  The  young  man 
rises  daily  at  five-thirty  and  begins  work 
at  six.  He  explained  to  us  the  system  of 
his  courts.  He  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  ordinary  people  while  that  over  the 
nobles  has  been  reserved  for  his  father. 
He  was  then  deciding  some  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  people  whom  we  met  on  enter¬ 
ing."  He  said  they  were  well-satisfied  to 
be  under  British  supervision  and  he  felt 
that  without  them  the  Indians  would  fight 
amongst  themselves  and  so  become  so 
weakened  that  the  Afghanistans  or  some 
other  neighbors  would  probably  attack  and 
conquer  them.  He  knew  very  little  about 
the  United  States  and  looked  astonished 
when  I  spoke  of  our  size  and  present  state 
of  civilization  and  our  method  of  trying 
cases,  our  Jury  system,  and  arbitration  ar¬ 
rangements  of  settling  disputes  between 
citizens.  He  seemed  extremely  anxious  to 
correct  the  inadequate  and  imperfect  con¬ 
dition  of  their  government  and  most 
solicitous  to  improve  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  He  does  not  play  cards  and  he  has 
no  theatres  to  go  to;  his  only  relaxation 
is  the  hunt.  He  has  shot  nine  tigers  and 
eighty  panthers  so  far.  In  his  palace  he 
had  a  peculiar  combination  of  some  artistic 
old  things  and  some  very  crass  new  ones. 
They  had  some  fine  miniatures. 

A  Reminder  of  Home 

One  of  the  sights  at  Udaipur  was  to 
see  them  feed  at  the  government’s  expense 
five  hundred  wild  boars  and  to  see  the 
chickens,  doves  and  birds  participate  in  the 
feast.  In  the  garden  there  were  violets 
blooming  and  many  plants  serenely  grow¬ 
ing  in  old  Standard  Oil  cans.  So  even 
there  we  were  reminded  of  home.  They 
can’t  sing  “We  Have  No  Bananas,”  for 
they  grow  right  in  their  gardens. 

(Mr.  Morgenthau’s  experience  in  India 
will  be  continued  in  an  early  issue.) 


Not  a  Holiday 

'TO  regard  Sunday  as  a  mere  holiday 
V  is  contrary  to  American  tradition. 
But  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  first 
Day  of  the  week  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  be  helpful  in  building  up  body, 
mind  and  spirit.  Here  are  few  sug¬ 
gestions, — rise  early,  do  the  necessary 
chores,  attend  church,  either  at  your  own 
church  or  some  church  that  may  be  located 
along  the  line  of  an  automobile  trip  that 
you  want  to  take. 

Weather  permitting,  eat  at  least  one 


C“Ke eping- tlie  Familv  To^etHer*” 


Keeping  the  family  together 

doesn’t  mean  keeping  the  family 
home  every  night. 

Home  is  a  great  place  to  come  back  to, 
as  any  woman  can  tell  any  man,  or  any 

s  _  f 

youngster  tell  any  parents. 

The  family  that  knows  enough  to  go  to 
great  photoplays  together  has  learned  one 
of  the  secrets  of  lasting  family  happiness. 


Paramount  Pictures  provide  many  a 
family  with  just  the  kind  of  healthy  ex¬ 
citement  that  makes  every  family  better 
company. 

Keep  going!— that’s  what  keeps  a  family 
together!  Keep  going  wherever  the  show- 
word  is  Paramount! 


Paramount  Pictures  you  will  enjoy 


MOANA 
DESERT  GOLD 
THE  PONY  EXPRESS 
BEHIND  THE  FRONT 
THE  NEW  KLONDIKE 
THE  GOLDEN  PRINCESS 
THE  SONG  &.  DANCE  MAN 


GRASS 
SEA  HORSES 
THE  WANDERER 
STAGE  STRUCK 
THE  ANCIENT  HIGHWAY 
THE  ENCHANTED  HILL 
THE  AMERICAN  VENUS 
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“If  It’s  a  Paramount  Picture  It’s  the  Best  Show  in  Town’* 


Sunday  meal  out  of  doors.  This  will 
be  easy  even  for  the  “women  folks” 
if  the  picnic  meal  is  planned  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  far  as  possible  on  Saturday. 
The  family  lunch  box  may  be  stored 
in  the  car  before  starting  for  church. 
Congenial  neighbors  enjoy  eating  their 
dinner  together  in  some  quiet  shady 
spot.  In  the  afternoon,  it  is  pleasant 
to  visit  some  of  nature’s  beauty  spots. 
Art  galleries  and  public  libraries  are  de¬ 
sirable  places  to  visit.  The  Museum  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  Build¬ 
ing  at  Albany  is  an  interesting  and 
profitable  place  to  spend  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon. 

Cross  country  hiking  is  one  of  the 


finest  forms  of  recreation.  If  more  peo¬ 
ple  practiced  it  on  Sunday  afternoons 
there  would  be  fewer  “blue  Mondays.” 

Sunday  is  an  excellent  time  for  read¬ 
ing  worthwhile  literature  and  listening 
to  the  best  music. 

Those  who  live  near  water  think  of 
boating  as  the  land-lubber  turns  to  the 
automobile. 

Sunday  schools  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  more  interesting  and  helpful.  An 
afternoon  of  the  first  Day  of  the  week: 
may  be  spent  profitably  in  a  Sunday 
school  class. 

“And  they  that  do  a  Sabbath  love 
A  happy  week  shall  find.” 

—A.  T.  S.,  New  York. 
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Aren’t  your  clothes, 
your  hands,  your  back, 
your  time  worth  the 
extra  help  of  Fels-Naptha? 


Plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  and  good  soap 
work  together  in 
Fels-Naptha!  Extra  help 
you  can  get  only 
Fels-Naptha! 


m 


Y our  dealer  has  Fete-Naptha— 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


BETTER 

AND  BETTER 
ALWAYS 

BEST 


MORE 

WATER 

WITH 

LESS 

WIND 


AfterTENYEARr 
OF  USE  in  every 
part  of  the  world 
— in  all  climatic 
conditions — in  all 
kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  —  after 
ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  study  and 
effort  to  improve 
it — the  Auto  oiled. 
Aermotor  is 
today  a  proven 
machine,  tried  and 
tested. 

When  you 
buy  the 
Aermotor 

you  buy  a 
machine  that 
has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every 
test  of  service 
and  wear. 


Completely 
and  perfectly  self-oiiing  and 
self-regulating  with  the 
most  simple  and  effective 
furling  device,  the  Aermotor 
gives  more  service  with  less 
attention  than  any  other 
farm  machine. 

Whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  windmill  now 
or  will  be  later,  write  for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR  CO. 

Chicago  Dallas  Des  Moines 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

Backed  by  greatest  experience 
in  building  steel  windmills. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  oi 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Send  For  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Cuticura  Talcum 
.  „  Unadulterated  ( 
Exquisitely  Scented 

aE 
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Keeping  the  Sewing  Machine  Running 


The  Fourth  of  the  Series  on  Its  Care  and  Adjustment 


OROBABLY  of  all  the  machines  that 
a  woman  may  use'  around  the 
home,  the  sewing  machine  is  the  one 
most  commonly  called  upon.  Many 
hours  are  spent  at  this  machine  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  keep  it  running  freely 
and  easily  much  labor  will  be  saved  and 
the  work  made  enjoyable  rather  than 
tedious. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 


By  F.  G.  BEHRENDS 


in  the  machine  drawer. 


else  that  is  removed  from  the  machine, 
screws,  plates,  needle,  presser  foot,  etc., 
should  be  placed  in  the  kerosene  in  the 
pie  tin.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
precaution,  first,  the  parts  will  not  be 
easily  lost  and  second,  you  can  quickly 
tell,  when  the  pie  tin  is  again  empty, 


and  run  the  machine  for  a  few  minutes 
The  kerosene  will  work  in  the  oil  h0les 
Everything  loosen  and  flush  out  the  dirty  guinniei 


oil  from  those  bearings  which  canno 
be  reached  with  the  brush.  As  the  ma¬ 
chine  runs,  clean  the  bobbin  winder  am 
squirt  the  kerosene  in  the  oil  holes  sev¬ 
eral  times.  As  the  needle  bar  works  u[ 
and  down,  put  plenty  of  kerosene  arouni 
it  and  in  the  opening  through  which  thi 


an  expeit  mechanic  in  otder  to  clean,  yOU  have  replaced  on  the  machine  thread  take  up  lever  operates. — Run  the 


oil  and  care  for  a  sewing  machine.  Mere¬ 
ly  because  it  runs  is  no  indication  that 
it  may  not,  with  a  little  care,  run  much 


Fig.  1 — Cleaning  the  machine — Remove  the 
needle,  the  presser  foot  (B),  the 
throat  plate  (A),  the  two  bed  plates 
which  slide  out. 


more  easily.  No  matter  how  diligent 
one  may  be  in  keeping  the  machine 
clean  on  the  outside,  there  are  certain 
vital  parts  in  which  dirt  and  lint  are 
bound  to  collect  as  time  goes  on.  The 
oil,  also,  that  you  put  in  from  time  to 
time,  thickens,  becomes  gummed,  we 
sajq  and  causes  the  machine  to  run 
harder  and  harder.  The  energy  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
gummed  oil  and  the  lint  and  dirt  must 
be  supplied  by  the  operator  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  All  the  extra  work  expended  in 
treading  such  a  machine,  not  only  un¬ 
necessarily  tires  the  operator  but  is  use¬ 
less  and  wasted  energy.  Surely  by  sav¬ 
ing  this,  there  are  many  other  places 
around  the  home  that  this  energy  might 
be  more  profitably  expended. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  diffi¬ 
cult  running  of  the  machine  are  the  trou¬ 
bles  which  result  from  gummed  oil,  dirt, 
and  lint.  If  a  machine  will  stitch  it  can 
be  used  no  matter  how  hard  it  runs,  but 
if  it  fails  to  stitch,  what  then?  It  is 
known  that  a  great  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  sewing  machine  troubles  are  due 
to  the  collection  of  dirt  and  lint.  You 
have  seen  machines  on  which  the  goods 
do  not  feed,  which  skip  stitches  and 
which  break  threads. 

Before  you  condemn  the  machine, 
however,  or  call  in  a  service  man,  give 
the  machine  a  chance,  clean  it.  You 


Fig.  2 — Oiling  points  on  stand — on  all  ma¬ 
chines  you  will  find  on  the  stand, 
five  or  six  bearings. 


will  be  surprised  to  see  that  most  of 
your  troubles  have  disappeared.  Not 
always,  of  course,  for  sometimes  the 
trouble  is  due  to  wear,  breakage  or  mis- 
adjustments,  but  9  times  out  of  10  a 
good  cleaning  will  help. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  clean  a 
sewing  machine  is  easily  obtained;  a 
screw  driver,  a  small  brush,  a  squirt  can 
filled  with  kerosene,  some  cloths  and  a 
pie  tin,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be 
covered  with  kerosene. 

First,  remove  the  upper  thread  and 
the  shuttle  with  bobbin.  Place  these 


all  parts  which  you  removed. 

Next,  take  out  the  needle  and  take 
off  the  pressure  foot,  (figure  No.  1.)  Be¬ 
low  the  presser  foot,  there  are  certain 
nickled  plates.  On  the  long  shuttle  ma¬ 
chines  one  will  slide  toward  you  (front 
bed  slide)  one  away  from  you  and  one, 
through  which  the  corrugated  feed 
works,  can  be  removed  only  after  taking 
out  the  screw.  Figure  No.  1.  Remove 
these  plates  and  place  them  in  the  kero¬ 
sene.  On  the  round  bobbin  machines, 
one  plate  will  usuallj"  open  to  the  left, 
while  the  one  under  the  presser  foot 
can  be  removed  only  after  the  screws 
are  taken  out. 

Examine  around  the  feed.  Do  you 
find  any  lint  or  dirt?  If  you  do,  remove 
it  all  with  the  aid  of  a.  tooth  pick,  hair 
pin  or  other  small  instrument.  Be  sure 
you  get  all  of  the  dirt  from  around  the 
feed.  This  is  very  important.  Now  take 
your  brush  and  flush  out  around  the 
feed  with  kerosene.  Do  not  be  sparing 
of  the  kerosene. 

Next,  tip  the  head  back  and  with  the 
brush  saturated  with  kerosene  thorough¬ 
ly  clean  all  parts  underneath. 

A  sewing  machine  is  similar  to  other 
machines  in  that  it  contains  a  number 


Fig.  3- 


-Oiling  points  at  the  front  of  the 
machine — Not  only  should  oil  be 
placed  in  the  oil  holes,  but  also  on 
the  presser  bar,  needle'  bar  and 
thread  take  up  lever. 


of  bearings.  A  bearing  is  where  two 
surfaces  rub  against  one  another;  some 
times  one  flat  piece  slides  over  another, 
or  one  piece  turns  within  another.  At 
each  of  these  places,  since  there  is  rub¬ 
bing,  there  is  friction  and  accordingly 
there  is  need  for  lubrication. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  now  get 
down  in  front  of  your  machine  and 
slowly  run  the  treadle  by  hand.  How 
many  bearings  do  you  find  on  the 
stand?  Five?  Six?  Examine  the  treadle 
as  it  runs.  There  is  a  bearing  at  each 
end.  Notice  the  rod  that  connects  the 
treadle  with  the  band  wheel.  It  rubs 
at  each  end  too.  This  makes  four  bear¬ 
ings.  Examine  the  large  band  wheel. 
As  it  rotates,  it  must  turn  on  its  sup¬ 
ports  so  here  we  find  either  one  or  two 
more  bearings  according  to  the  make 
of  the  machine.  This  makes  a  total  of 
either  five  or  six  bearings.  (Fig.  No.  2). 
Look  closely  at  the  bearings  of  the 
large  band  wheel.  Do  you  find  any  cot¬ 
ton  threads  wound  about  either  of  these 
bearings?  Threads  caught  here  are  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  running  hard. — Naturally,  they 
should  be  removed,  if  present. 

Now  return  to  the  top  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  locate  the  oil  holes  Fig.  No.  3, 
and  clean  each  out  with  a  pin.  Take 
the  squirt  can  filled  with  kerosene  and 
put  a  liberal  quantity  in  each  oil  hole. 
Do  the  same  on  each  of  the  bearings 
previously  located  on  the  stand  of  the 
machine,  Fig.  No.  2.  Slip  on  the  belt 


machine,  all  told,  at  least  five  minutes 
then  stop  and  with  a  cloth  wipe  al 
parts  as  dry  as  possible;  the  top,  under- 
neath  the  head  and  the  stand. 

You  are  now  ready  to  replace  any 


Fig. 


E  5044  \ 

4 — Oiling  points  in  base  of  machine- 
Notice  how  many  more  places  ara 
indicated  than  there  are  oil  hole* 
provided. 


parts  you  may  have  removed. 

Put  back  the  presser  foot,  needle  and 
plates. 

After  cleaning  a  machine  with  kero¬ 
sene  as  described,  it  is  very  essential 
that  it  be  thoroughly  oiled  with  ma¬ 
chine  oil.  Of  course,  you  should  put 
oil  in  all  of  the  oil  holes,  (fig.  No.  3) 
and  on  the  bearings  of  the  stand,  (fig. 
No.  2).  Then  tip  the  head  back.  Prop¬ 
er  oiling  of  the  under  side  is  very  im- 
portant.  You  will  note  that  very  few 
oil  holes  are  provided  yet  there  are 
many  bearings  here  that  need  oil  (fig 
No.  4).  Slowly  rotate  the  hand  wheel 
and  observe  the  working  of  the  parts, 
Oil  should  he  placed  wherever  two 
pieces  rub.  Oil  under  here  carefully  and 
thoroughly. 

The  job  of  cleaning  and  oiling  is  fin' 
ished. — One  caution  still  needs  mention¬ 
ing.  If  all  of  the  kerosene  used  in  clean¬ 
ing  has  not  evaported  from  the  bearing 
surfaces  by  the  time  you  oiled  the  bear¬ 
ings  with  machine  oil,  it  will  cut  out 
the  fresh  oil  just  put  in.  Because  of 
this  danger,  any  machine,  cleaned  as 
described,  should  be  thoroughly  oiled 
again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  or 
before  using  the  machine  f6r  any  length 
of  time. 


Use  Good  Lubricating  Oils 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  oil  to 
use  should  always  receive  careful  con' 
sideration.  Every  oil  is  not  suitable  for 
use  in  a  sewing  machine.  Because  one 
oil  serves  admirably  in  a  certain  ma¬ 
chine  for  which  it  is  intended  is  no  guar 
antee  that  it  will  give  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  in  another,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  entirely  unfit  for  use  in  the  latter 
case.  The  safest  recommendation  that 
I  can  make,  in  order  to  avoid  those 
trouble  resulting  from  gummed  oil,  h 
to  use  a  good  oil,  such  as  that  furnished 
by  each  sewing  machine  manufacturer 
suitable  for  his  particular  machines. 


Copyright  U.  S.  A.  t91S,  by  the  Singer  Matt* 
facturing  Co.  All  rights  reserved  for 
all  countries. 


Do  You  Know  That — 


A  gooa  vacuum  cleaner  prolongs  thl 
life  of  a  rug  because  it  removes  the  em4 
bedded  dirt  which  cuts  the  fibers  of  the  ru f 
and  wears  it  out. 


*  *  * 


After  your  flour  sifter  is  used  up,  “ 
is  still  fine  to  boil  eggs  in,  fill  and  set 
in  boiling  water,  and  remove  them  all  ^ 
once. 

♦  *  * 

A  little  oil  and  grease  now  may  sav* 
a  lot  of  sweat  later. 
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Eggless  Recipes 

That  Have  Been  Tested  m  the  3- A  Kitchen 


es  following  eggless  cake  recipes  have 
CS  been  submitted  by  two  of  our  sub- 
let  [jgrs  and  having  been  tested  in  our 
101  ting  Kitchen  have  been  considered 
la'  thy  of  passing  on  to  you. 

>T,  Applesauce  Cake 

Up  UD  applesauce  cup  tiny  raisins 

ml  ud  drippings,  (or  2  teaspoons  baking 
1(1  tter)  it  butter  powder 

e  no  salt.  1  teaspoon  soda, 

p  sugar — heaping  Flavor  as  desired 
easpoon  corn  with  spices 

arch.  One  half  '/2  teaspoon  salt. 

ream  the  applesauce,  shortening,  sugar, 
ins  and  corn  starch  after  dissolving 
soda  in  the  applesauce.  Mix  or  sift 
baking  powder  in  the  flour  and  use 
ugh  flour  to  make  quite  a  thick  batter. 
;e  the  best  bread  flour  for  all  cakes  and 
kies. — C.R. 

'his  applesauce  cake  bakes  a  beautiful 
ien  broivn.  As  you  already  knozv 
plesaitce  cakes  keep  fresh  for  a  long 
iod. 

Spice  Cakes 

up  sour  milk  1  heaping  teaspoon 

ip  sugar — heaping  cinnamon 

•up  drippings  (or  '/2  teaspoon  allspice 

utter)  '/4  teaspoon  cloves 

■aspoon  soda  dis-  |/2  teaspoon  salt 

Jived  in  two  /2  cup  dried  currants 
joonfuls  cold  J/4  cup  tiny  seedless 

ater.  raisins 

easpoons  baking  -  tablespoon  corn 
owder  starch 

ream  all  together,  and  add  enough 
ir  to  make  a  very  thick  batter.  Drop 
m  spoon  a  ways  apart  on  a  well  greased 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Sprinkle 
rally  with  sugar  over  the  top  of  the 
:es,  before  baking,  or  if  not,  one  can 
them. — C  R. 

"lie  batter  of  these  cakes  should  be  quite 
f  as  indeed  all  drop  cookie  batters 

uld  be.  i 

Coffee  Cakes  or  Coffee  Loaf 

:up  New  Orleans  3  level  teaspoons 
wlasses  soda,  dissolved  in 

cup  granulated  a  little  cold  water 

ugar  V2  teaspoonful  salt 

up  drippings  from  1  heaping  teaspoon 
ork  cinnamon 

iblespoonful  vine-  1  level  teaspoon 
ar  (strong)  ginger 

ream  all  together  thoroughly,  and  add 
full  cup  of  boiling  hot  coffee.  Mix 
ough  quickly  and  add  flour  in  which  is 
ied  a  spoonful  of  cornstarch,  to  make 
ery  thick  batter.  Drop  from  spoon  for 


cakes,  or,  place  in  a  shallow  pan  for  a 
loaf.  This  makes  a  very  large  loaf.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven. — C.  R. 

This  recipe  is  sufficient  for  a  large 
family.  If  you  are  particularly  fond  of 
molasses  flavor,  you  will  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  this  cake. 


Milk  Weeds 

OW  many  of  you  have  ever  cooked 
the  early  tender  shoots  of  the  milk¬ 
weed  as  you  cook  asparagus?  It  makes  a 
delightful  addition  to  the  early  spring 
menu.  As  the  weed  grows,  developing 
leaves,  they  are  delicious  served  as  greens. 
Again,  the  young  flower  buds  make  ex¬ 
cellent  greens.  The  flowers  are  always 
enjoyed  by  the  bees  and  after  all  this  bene¬ 
fit,  there  remains  the  silky  down.  If  the 
pods  are  gathered  first  before  freezing 
they  are  easily  opened,  the  seeds  removed 
and  the  down  taken  from  the  core.  Put 
this  down  in  a  tick  to  dry,  being  sure  to 
keep  well  stirred  and  you  have  the  filling 
for  a  very  soft  pillow,  and  you  nearly 
eradicaled  the  pest.  Mrs.  B.  E.  B. 

That  Old  Floor 

Y  soft-wood  floor  required  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  keep  in  any  sort  of 
order,  besides  giving  my  otherwise  pleasant 
kitchen  a  bleak  and  bare  look. 

Lacking  the  “needful”  for  expensive 
linoleum,  we  purchaseu  3-ply  rubber  roof¬ 
ing.  When  -this  was  laid  on  the  floor  and 
given  three  coats  of  good  floor  paint,  our 
floor  was  complete. 

Our  kitchen  is  finished  in  light  oak,  so 
we  made  the  floor  golden  brown.  Now 
it  takes  only  a  few  moments  to  mop  up 
my  attractive  floor. 

This  floor  has  been  in  constant  wear, 
with  the  stepping  of  six  pairs  of  feet  for 
four  years,  has  only  had  one  coat  of  paint 
since  the  first  treatment,  and  is  still  in 
good  condition.  The  saving  in  labor, 
scrub-brushed  and  soap  has  paid  for  it 
many  times,  besides  the  improvement  in 
appearance  of  the  room. — Mrs.  C.  L.  P., 
Canada. 


Two  Frocks  That  Are  Simple  and  Sumrner-y 


Pattern  2668,  with 
its  graceful  side  flares 
and  curving  lines  is  a 
joy  to  make  because  it 
is  so  simple.  Made  of 
a  figured  summer  silk 
or  of  cotton  broadcloth 
the  semi-tailored  effect 
is  maintained.  It  cuts 
in  sices  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  yards  of 

40  inch  material  with 
^  2  %  yards  of  2  inch 

ribbon.  Complete  in¬ 

structions  with  pattern. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2718  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself  but  is  ex¬ 
tremely  smart  for  jun¬ 
ior  girls.  Made  of  a 
dainty  figured  challis  or 
one  of  the  new  flower¬ 
ed  dimities,  this  little 
frock  portrays  the  spir¬ 
it  of  summer.  It  cuts 
.in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  The  8 
year  size  requires  1 % 
yards  of  32  or  36  inch 
material  with  ^4  yard 
of  36  inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
rectly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
^nt  at  own  risk).  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agricul- 
lst>  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fash- 
Catalogues.  . 


COLD  WATER. 

DR.UDGEKV 


^a\  iiimul 


Now  you  can  have  hot  water 

WITH  this  simple,  new  method  of  installing  a  New  Per¬ 
fection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  you  can  now  have  hot 
water  at  all  times.  Even  if  you  do  not  have  water  pressure  or 
gas  you  can  still  have  hot  water  for  “Father’s”  shave  in  5 
minutes  and  aplenty  for  the  bath  or  the  dishes  in  twenty- 
five  minutes  more. 


Simple  New  Installation 

If  your  home  is  without  running  water,  simply  install*  the 
New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write  for  booklet). 
A  three-way  valve  must  be  attached  to  the  water  pipes 
leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  kitchen  pump. 

Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then  pump.  Want  cold 
water?  Turn  the  valve  back. 


If  you  have  water  pressure  in  your  home  the  New  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water  Pleater  may  be  attached  to  the  storage  tank 
in  the  usual  way. 

At  Low  Cost 


Your  plumber  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  four  reasonably- 
priced  models  of  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heaters, 
The  one  pictured  is  Model  41 1,  a  new 
efficient  water  heater  with  Double 
Copper  Heating  Coils  and  Double- 
Wall,  Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  which,  due  to  its  construction, 
provides  an  added  flame  of  intense 
heat  beneath  the  water  coils.  And 
remember,  all  New  Perfection  Water 
Heaters  burn  clean  Socony  Kerosene 
- — the  economical  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


•Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New  Yokr 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising- orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


CATTLE 

BROWN  SWISS.  Young  bulls  and  calves  of 
excellent  breeding,  full  particulars  on  request, 
Herd  Accredited.  W.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Hunter, 

N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  bull  calf  born 
March  28.  This  calf  traces  back  twice  to  the 
famous  sire  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  His 
dam  is  from  a  25  lb.  cow  that  made  nearly  800 
lbs.  of  butter  in  ten  months.  Also  purebred 
heifers  from  high  testing  daughters  of  the  Great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau 
Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Jet.,  New  York. 


STOCK  CATTLE  and  LAND  CATTLE  in 
car  load  lots,  500  to  800  lbs.  Idere-fords,  Short¬ 
horns  and  Angus.  Write  before  you  buy;  as  to 
Breed  and  size  wanted.  Get  prices  -on  real  bar¬ 
gains  in  Iowa  land.  CHAS.  R.  EDDY,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Iow-a. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Jersey  bull,  2  years 
old.  Write  if  interested  and  I  will  send  a  snap¬ 
shot  picture.  Price  reasonable.  W.  F.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3,00,  $5.50, 
$10,00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


BABY  CHICKS.— Get  our  prices. 
HATCHERY,  Seward,  N,  Y. 


EMPIRE 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Legho.rns,  $9-100;  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  $10-100;  White  Rocks,  $12-100; 
light  mixed,  $7-100;  heavy,  $9-100.  All  No.  1 
of  Free  Range  Stock.  1c  added  if  less  than  100 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa., 
Box  A. 


BABY  CHIX — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  cliix.  Barred  Rocks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10; 
White  Leghorns,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8;  Mixed,  $2.25, 
$4,  $7.  100%  live  chix  delivered  free  by  parcel 

post.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


FANCY  EGGS  WANTED;  direct  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  quantity,  prompt  returns.  References. 
HERMAN  DISHAL,  342  Christian  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL  WHITE  off-grade  beans  free  from 
stone  or  dirt  make  excellent  feed  for  cows  or 
pigs.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.  II.  F.  SNYDER, 
Churchville,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we  de¬ 
velop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for 
25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  10*4  S. 
Fountain  Ave.,  A,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


DIRECT  FROM  MILL — Pure  Jersey  Glove 
Silk.  By  yard — Save  50%.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Enough  cloth  sent  C.  O. 
D.  for  Vest,  Bloomers,  Slip,  Nightgown,  for  $5, 
$6,  $7,  or  70c,  80c,  90c  $1  per  square  yard. 
ONYX  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Gloversviile,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING 
TOBACCO.  Five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00. 
Twenty  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pipe 
free.  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  _5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
for  50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  CEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGH,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


JUST  OUT.  Free  picture  catalog  of  New 
York  State  farm  Bargains.  Write  today.  MID¬ 
WEST  HOMESEEKERS  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
Marshfield,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 115  acre  farm,  22  stock,  2 
horses,  tools,  concrete  road,  12  room  house. 
RALPH  WHEATON,  Ivillawog,  N.  Y. 


_ _ PRINTING _ 

BEST  PRINTING,  LEAST  MONEY— Sta¬ 
tionery,  cards,  tags,  butter  wrappers.  Particulars, 
low  prices,  free,  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vermont.  Printing  since  1889. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves 
and  yearling  heifer.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG, 
Burdette,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Holstein  heifer  calves. 
Nicely  marked,  fine  breeding,  only  $35  each. 
FRANCIS  BROS.,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


10  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  cows;  herd 
bull;  bull  calves  two  to  6  mo.  old.  P.  L. 
DWIGHT,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  T.  B.  tested  grade  Guernsey 
heifers  from  1  to  2  yrs.  old,  from  Wisconsin. 
GEORGE  W.  MOSELEY,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


30  AIREDALES.  Must  dispose  of  them  at 
once.  Priced  at  half.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
SHADY  SIDE  KENNELS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  HILL  FARM  offers  Flemish  Giant 
Hares,  blues,  blacks,  grays;  also  few  New  Zea¬ 
land  Reds.  Pedigreed  stock.  Prices  right.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  return.  MAPLE  HILL 
FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  COLLIE  PUPS.  The  beauty  of 
all  breeds.  Natural  born  healers.  Ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Depeyster,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  White  Collie  pups. 
Can  be  registered.  Four  months  old.  Ready  to 
drive  cows.  Beauties.  MRS.  NETTIE 
WATERS,  Cuvier,  ,N.  Y. 

JUST  AS  A  CERTIFIED  Thoroughbred  is 
superior  to  a  mongrel,  so  are  my  English  and 
Welsh  Shepherds  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary 
Shepherds.  They  are  born  with  natural  herding 
instinct,  20.  years  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  they  make 
Sheps  you  are  proud  to  own.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  DOG  BREEDERS— Do  you 
want  a  real  Cocker  Spaniel  for  Stud?  I  have 
a  dark  red  male,  3  months  old,  eligible,  pedi¬ 
greed,  typical  Show  features,  highly  bred,  rea¬ 
sonable.  A  wonderful  dog  for  a  breeder.  Also 
other  Spaniel  pups,  red  or  black.  C.  J.  ROUNDS, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Fine  trained 
dogs,  some  started,  fifteen  others  ready  for  a 
chance.  Write  your  wants.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  POLICE  DOG,  ten  months  old, 
eligible  to  registration,  price  $50.  Box  373,  cjo 
American  Agricult-urist. 


BEAGLE-FOX  CROSS  Rabbit  hound  pups. 
Parents  have  record  of  over  75  rabbits  last  sea¬ 
son.  GERHARD  JUNG,  Colden,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  HARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year,  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  batching, 
10  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  11c.;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  12c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  13c.;  W. 
Wyandottes,  *14c;  Assorted,  8c;  lc  less  in  lots 
of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  .adv,  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR, 
Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

CHIX  C.O.D.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns; 
Anconas,  100-$8.50.  Reds,  Barred,  White  Rocks; 
Black  Minorcas,  $9.50.  Mixed  $8.00.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin,  Iowa. 

ANCONA  CHICKS,  10c;  Rocks,  Reds,  10c; 
Wyandottes,  12c;  Leghorns,  9c;  Heavy  Mixed, 
9c;  Light  Mixed,  8c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  York!Pa1  


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

TOBACCO  DUST— Cod  Liver  Oil  Disinfect¬ 
ants,  Lice  Killer,  Fly  Spray,  Epsom  Salts, 
Sulphur  and  kindred  lines.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county.  Write  for  prices.  GONICK’S  97- 
Reade  St.,  New  York. 

FO  RTUNE^TN- TURKEY S  properly  managed . 

Hundreds  testimonials  say  ours  only  Blackhead 
cure.  24  capsules  and  successful  raising  hints, 
$1,  $3.50,  100.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY, 
816  South  Main,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528.  Salina,  Ivans. _ 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  307  West 
11  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  


HORSES 


FISTULA — Horses  cured  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Barnes, 
•Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and 
pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.' Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb- 


500  BOND  LETTERHEADS,  500  Bond  En¬ 
velopes,  delivered  for  $5.  Other  printing  low. 
CUTLER’S  PRINT  SHOP,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Write  FRANK- 
LYN  PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FINE  CABBAGE — Tomato  Plants,  dozen  ear¬ 
ly,  late,  varieties,  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000, 
$1.75.  Early,  late  cauliflower,  pepper.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  pre- 
paaid.  Big  lots  less.  Plants  well  packed  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


ONIONS,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1000;  Cab¬ 
bage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussel  Sprouts,  $1.25 
per  1000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1000;  Egg  Plants,  $4  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE  AND  BERRY 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  •  Columbine,  Phlox, 
Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Gaillardia,  Baby’s  Breath,  Lilies,  Lobelia,  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss,  Shasta 
Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  flower  plants  that  live'  outdoors 
during  winter;  Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Calendula, 
Snapdragon,  Celosia,  Strawflower,  Verbena  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  Tomato,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  "Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  On¬ 
ion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  vegetable 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  ig  |i 
SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  open  field  grown  { 
best  strains  of  seed,  varieties  Ballhead  p„ 
hagan  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch’  if 
Head  and  Wakefields  $1.00  per  thousand  c„ 
titles  more  than  ten  thousand  75  cents,  thou 
any  quantity,  nice  large  plants,  by  mail  or 
press  charges  collect.  Cauliflower  $4.00  ti; 
and,  best  varieties  field  grown  tomato  plants  j 
of  disease,  prompt  shipments  $1.50  thousand- 
quantity,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Trump/ 
funded.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM  jy. 
lin,  Va.  ’  ra 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  in  all  leading  varie 
one  thousand  $1.00,  ten  thousand  $9.00,  twt 
thousand  $16.00,  fifty  thousand  $37.50,  one  h 
dred  thousand  $75.00  cash  F.O.B.  express 
mail.  Tomato  plants  open  field  grown  free  of  i 
ease  $1.50  thousand  any  quantity,  Cauliflower 
cts.  hundred,  $4.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipmt 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  T 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FLOWER  and  Vegetable  Plants  Prepaid, 
Scarlet  Sage,  $1;  36  Verbenas,  Mixed  colors,’ 
50  Asters,  asst,  colors,  Transpanted,  $1;  125 
ters,  $1;  200  Tomato,  $1;  200  Cabbage,  $1;  Cai 
flower,  90  cts.  per  100.  Strong  plants.  Cata 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept, 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Wakefields,  Ballhe 
Flatdutch,  Succession,  Copenhagen,  Market  5 
$1.00;  1000,  $1.75  postpaid.  $1.00  per  1000  c: 
F.  O.  B.  Franklin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Wa 
fields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Succession,  Copenhi 
en,  Market,  Tomato,  Stone  and  Baltimore,  J 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Cauliflower  $4,1 
1000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDA1 
FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  ft 
ish  Ballhead  Cabbage  plants.  Ready  about  Ja 
10th  to  July  15th,  $2  per  thousand.  C.  J.  STA 
FORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WAYNE  County  Grown,  Inspected  and  Cei 
fied,  Wells  Red  Kidney  Seed  Beans.  Write 
sample.  H.  G.  CHAPIN,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— READ  NOW 
TOMATOES — 1,000,000  Field  Grown  fine  pla 
at  $3.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $13.00.  Transpla 
ed  plants  $8.00  per  1000.  Bonny  Best,  Ea 
Jewel,  John  Baer,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Grca 
Baltimore.  CABBAGE — 4,000,000  Field  Groi 
$2.00  per  1000.  Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000.  Wal 
field,  Copenhagen  Market  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Ea: 
Summer,  All  Head  Early,  Savoy,  Short  a 
Medium  Stem  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Da 
Red  Dutch  and  Danish  Round.  Red.  LABI 
FLOWER— All  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1000;  50 
for  $20.00.  H.  S.  Snowball  and  T.  S.  Erfu 
PEPPERS — Potted  $30.00  per  1000,  $5.25  [ 
100..  Ruby  King,  Bullnose,  Early  'Neaopoliti 
Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  and  Long  Red  Cayem 
EGG  PLANTS— Transplanted  $10.00  per  10( 
Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Bla 
Beauty  and  New  York  Improved.  SALVIA 
Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Spit 
dens,  America,  Dark  Blood  and  Ostrich  Plun 
Cash  with  order,  please.  Send  for  free  list 
all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristov 
New  Jersey. 


CAULIFLOWER,  Cabbage,  Sprout  and  1 
mato  plants.  Field  grown.  Millions  of  plan 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cauliflower  plan 
“Catskill”  and  Long  Island  Snowball  and  Ext 
Early  Erfurt,  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20;  51 
$2.50;  300,  $2;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.  ('abba 
plants,  Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Mark 
Enkhuizen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Successil 
Surehead,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Sunira 
Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy  and  Red  Danish  Stoi 
head,  $2  per  1000;  500,  $1.40;  300,  $1.20;  1( 
$1.  Long  Island  Improved  Brussels  Sprou 
$2.50  per  1000;  500,  $1.75;  300,  $1.50;  20 
$1.25;  100,  $1.  Tomato  plants.  Bonny  Best,  Jol 
Baer,  Matchless  and  Stone.  -Same  price 
Sprouts.  Send  for  list  of  all  plants.  No  bu 
ness  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE 
SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— FINE  FI  EL 

GROWN  STOCKS.  25  million  now  ready  f 
late  setting.  CABBAGE:  Copenhagen  Mark) 
Colden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Succession,  El 
Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead.  300,  $1.00;  50 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  Prepaid.  Express  collect  lj 
000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieti 
same  price.  CAULIFLOWER:  Early  Snowix 
and  Dwarf  Erfurt:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $3.00;  100 
$4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  5000,  $17.5< 
10,000,  $30.00.  Pepper,  500,  $3.00;  1000,  $4.: 
prepaid.  Express  collect  I5i000,  $35.00.  Stve 
Potato  $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Trat 
planted  Pepper  and  Tomato  Plants,  100,  $1-2 
500,  $4.00;  10000,  $6.50  Prepaid.  Express  colie 
10,000,  $50.00  Cash.  Prompt  shipments,  a' 

entire  satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed  or  nip 
cy  refunded.  20  years  growing  plants.  Shi 
ping  capacity  over  half  million  per  day.  J- 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO  PLANTS— Earliana,  Stone,  Bonn 
Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Red  Rock.  Five  variet 
Cabbage,  three  Collard.  Celery,  Lettuce,  Bee 
Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Postpaid  100,  30 
300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  Not  prepa 
5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $8.00.  Ruby  King  PepP 
Egg  Plants;  Postpaid  100,  40c;  300,  $1.00;  1,00 
$2.25.  Moss  Packed.  Satisfaction  guarantee 
D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Cabtol 
Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Succession  late  flatdutc 
Danish  Ballhead  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25:  10“ 
$2.00  postpaid;  10,000,  $10.00  Express.  Ton® 
Plants,  Greater  Baltimore,  Stone,  _  Match® 
Same  price  as  Cabbage.  Ruby  King  P^PPf 
plants  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  Postpaid.  Satt 
factory  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COA 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


10  MILLION  Cabbage,  tomato  and  collar 
plants.  12  Early  and  Late  varieties.  $1.00  thou 
and;  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  Cauhflo* 
and  sweet  potato,  $3.00;  10,000,  $25.00.  PeP 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Prompt  shipments  de 
ered  safely  anywhere.  FARMERS  SL  PH" 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  oppos'1 
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Service  Bureau 

Beware  ot  Dealers  Who  Promise  Poo  Much 


writing  you  relative  to  a  party 
business,  as  it  would  seem,  very  un- 
, factory  to  those  who  have  shipped 
„  eggs.  I  shipped  60  doz.  eggs  on 
26,  to  Stanton  Produce  Exchange,  173 
low  St.,  New  York  City.  I  mailed  a 
er  to  the  same  address  which  was  re- 
ied  unclaimed,  made  inquiry  from 
oht  agent,  relative  to  shipment  and 
/  in  reply  state  eggs  received  4-2-26, 
vercd  4-3-26  to  181  East  Houston 
eet.  On  May  24,  I  wrote  this  address, 
same  was  returned  unclaimed  the  25th 
May.  What  1  would  like  to  know  is  if 
re  is  any  possible  way  to  locate  the 
ipany  as  it  now  seems  they  are  doing 
iness  falsely.” 


The  experiences  of  the  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  shippers,  who  consigned  eggs 
to  the  Klein  Dairy  Products  Company  and 
to  the  Stanton  Produce  Exchange,  only 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  repeating  our 
warning  to  shippers,  the  fact  that  they 
are  merely  courting  financial  loss  when 
they  ship  to  unknown  receivers  or  re¬ 
ceivers  of  questionable  backing.  There 
are  sufficient  agencies  at  the  present  time 
to  supply  the  shipper  with  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  insure  the  proper 
handling  of  the  consignment. 


JY.  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing  to  be  done  to  get  the  money 
from  the  Stanton  Produce  Exchange, 
have  any  number  of  such  complaints 
,ch  result  from  shippers  consigning  their 
ducts  to  firms  which  are  not  known 


the  American 
kjculturist  are 
itinually  calling 
;he  attention  of 
:mers  the  risks 
are  taking  in 
pping  to  mer¬ 
its  who  are 
licensed  and 
ided.  We  ask 
subscribers  to 
ite  us  before 
pping  to  any 


A.  A.  INSURANCE  INDEMNITIES  PAID 
DURING  MAY 

Irving  Gardner,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.  ..$  10.00 

Wm.  Recar,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Wm.  E.  Upton,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  ..  57.14 

Will  Stanton,  Locke,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Keif,  Alexander,  N. 

Y.  (Estate  of  Son)  . 1000.00 

Wm.  Storrs,  Holcomb,  N.  Y . 100.00 

Frances  Montgomery,  Monticello,  N. 
y .  40.00 

B.  B.  Davenport,  Burnside,  N.  Y.  ..  61.43 

Walter  Gardner,  Tully,  N.  Y .  40.00 

M.  R.  Bresee,  Hartwick,  N.  Y .  67.86 

Peter  Kofod,  Ashville,  N.  V . 130.00 

Michael  LaBar,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  ..  20.00 

L.  E.  Mingus,  Andover,  N.  Y .  20.00 

E.  H.  Lilley,  Conewango  Valley,  N. 

Y .  25.00 

Robt.  J.  McWhorter  Estate,  Salem, 

N.  Y .  15.71 

Zelda  Miller,  W.  Albany,  N.  Y .  40. 0U 

Emma  Miller,  W.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  R.  40.00 

John  McCloe,  Nicholson,  Pa .  30.00 

,  Sherman  Judd,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y .  32.86 

It  seems  that  one_  Frank  B.  Colburn,  Westfield,  N.  Y.  10.00 

muel  Klein  was  Samuel  Jones,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  ..  87.14 

Wm.  Peterson,  Girard,  Pa .  80.00 

John  Jaduizycz,  Newport,  N.  Y.  ..  10.00 

R.  J.  Hatchkiss,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  10.00 


lie  Stanton 
oduce  Exchange 
recently  come 
light  as  one  of 
most  flagrant 
ilators  of  all  the 
lies  of  business. 


Our  Guarantee 


A  S  our  subscribers  know,  we  guar- 
1  *■  antee  our  advertisers.  Before  ad¬ 
mitting  any  advertiser  to  our  paper 


them,  simply  because  they  are  offered  »=  “  investigation  in  an  effort 

cents  over  the  market  price.  Both  to.  insure  ourselves  and  our  sub- 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  scribers  against  fraud.  Occasionally,  how- 

_  ever,  in  spite  of 


head  of  Klien’s 
i  r  y  Products 
mpany.  Prev- 
ly,  it  is  said, 
operated  the 


$1987.14 


our  best  efforts, 
a  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  in. 
When  this  happens 
it  is  our  bad  luck 
and  not  yours  for 
if  you  have  had 
any  dealings  with 
them  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  to 
straighten  the  mat¬ 
ter  out.  Thomas 
Bean  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  was 
such  an  advertiser. 
We  thought  you 
might  be  interested 
in  the  following 
letter  as  to  how 
we  settled  the 
claim  of  one  of 
our  subscribers  be- 
cause  of  this 
man’s  dishonesty. 
Here  is  the  letter : 


“Received  today  your  letter  and  check 
for  $22.10  which  I  had  sent  to  Thomas 
.  ,  r> ■  •  ,  -  r-i  .  ,  a-.  Bean,  one  of  your  advertisers  for  nursery 

ived  from  Rivington  Street  to  E.  stock  and  for  which  I  am  very  thankful  to 

juston  Street.  It  is  understood  that  he  you  for  your  prompt  action  In  the  matter. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  fooled  again  by  a 
.  -  .  ,  trick  advertiser.  Enclosed  you  will  find 

Attempts  to  determine  the  ownership  of  one  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  for  the 
Klien  business  of  late  have  tended  American  Agriculturist  and  hope  when  the 

nnfnsp  maitpre  TTp  claims  that  he  year  is  up  I  may  again  be  able  to  sub- 

on t use  matters.  He  claims  tnat  ne  scrjbe_  It  sure  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know 

d  his  business  to  Samuel  Kasott,  but  that  you  people  deal  squarely  with  your 

happens  that  Kasoff  is  Klien’s  father-  patrons  and  wish  you  many  years  of  suc- 

law.  Later  on,  Klien  opened  up  around  cess  as  it  would  have  been  pretty  hard  for 

corner  under  the  name  of  the  Stan-  me  t0  ,oose  even  that  smaM  sum  of  $22-10- 
corner  under  tne  name  oi  me  cotan  _Wa|ter  j,  Wolf,  Coupon,  Pa. 

Produce  Exchange.  lhis  is  just 

ound  the  corner  from  Kasoff’s  store, 

lich  has  been  closed  for  sometime.  A  Title  Search 


ue  Star  Dairy  of  219  Rivington  Street, 
was  unsuccessful.  In  July  1924,  Klein 


It  now  develops  that  the  man  who  has 
en  soliciting  shipments  of  eggs  for  the 
anton  Produce  Exchange  and  obviously 
irking  for  Klein,  is  one  Simon  Jacobs, 
10  was  formerly  employed  as  a  sales- 
in  and  solicitor  of  a  local  butter  and 
g  concern  which  several  years  ago,  made 
e  of  the  most  spectacular  failures  that 
t  trade  has  ever  seen. 

Jacobs  was  particularly  active  in  the 
ate  of  Delaware.  In  soliciting  business 
that  State,  he  promised  that  checks 
luld  be  mailed  direct  from  the  main  of- 
*  as  soon  as  the  eggs  were  received  and 
most  cases  offered  from  two  to  three 
nts  per  dozen  over  the  price  that  ship- 
fs  were  regularly  receiving  at  the  time. 
Eceipts  were  produced  by  the  Express 
impany  to  show  evidence  of  delivery, 
it  these  receipts  were  signed  by  some 
rson  who  cannot  be  located.  Penn- 


“I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  M.  C. 
Pitman  of  Vernon,  Florida.  I  want  your 
advice  on  it.  I  bought  a  lot  from  the  St. 
Andrews  Bay  Railroad  and  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  around  20  years  ago.  I  heard  It  was 
under  water  and  the  company  broke  up 
and  therefore  1  gave  It  up  as  lost.  The 
other  day  I  got  Mr.  Pitman’s  letter  asking 
for  the  sum  of  $5.00  for  which  he  would 
arrange  a  complete  record  of  this  land  as 
to  deed,  tax,  plat  and  other  necessary  data 
for  ascertaining  the  exact  status  of  the 
title.  Do  you  think  It  would  be  wise  to 
send  him  this  money?’’ 

UR  investigator  reports  that  any 
money  sent  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Pitman  of 
Vernon,  Florida,  will  be  wasted.  Evi¬ 
dently  this  man  is  simply  trying  to  get 
money  with  the  pretense  of  searching  the 
title  of  the  property  and  then  you  would 
get  no  information  in  return. 


bania  egg  producers  have  also  been 
■Pping  to  both  concerns  and  receiving 
■  returns. 

For  a  while  it  was  impossible  to  locate 
■cobs,  who  apparently  solicited  shipments 
T  both  the  Stanton  and  Klein  outfits, 
vwever,  it  has  been  learned  recently  that 
1  is  confined  in  the  Workhouse  of  the 
lymond  Street  jail  in  Brooklyn,  where 
!  is  detained  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
Orderly  person,  having  abandoned  his 
■fe  and  child  and  failing  to  support 
■em.  When  his  case  came  up  on  May  12, 
Was  ordered  to  furnish  a  bond  of  over 
100  or  to  serve  six  months  in  the  Work- 
Jtise.  Unable  to  furnish  the  bond,  he 
■d  to  start  serving  a  sentence.  As  far  as 
e  know,  he  is  still  in  jail.  It  is  claimed 
lat  Jacobs  admits  soliciting  shipments 
3r  Klein  and  that  he  received  $35  a  week 
!  a  salary. 


Our  Best  Pay 

“I  received  the  balance  due  me  today 
with  a  letter  of  apology  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  protected 
by  your  Service  Bureau  and  are  very 
p-rateful  indeed  for  this  adjustment  and 
for  the  promptness  you  have  shown. 
Kindly  let  me  know  if  there  are  any 
charges.” 


“I  received  a  check  for  $4.30  from  the 
firm  against  whom  you  were  handling  my 
claim.  I  wish  to  thank  you  many,  many 
times  as  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
sent  it  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  your  Service 
Bureau.  I  do  not  know  what  people  would 
do  without  it.  If  there  are  any  charges 
please  forward  bill  and  will  gladly  settle 
it.  Your  paper  will  always  be  in  our 
home.” 


Here's  a  mighty  good  tire 
at  a  money-saving  price 

T3UILT,  branded  and  guaranteed  by  Kelly-Springfield.  Full 

size,  full  ply  and  carefully  built  throughout.  Not  skimped 
to  sell  at  a  price;  all  four  inch  sizes  are  six  ply  as  against  four 
and  five  ply  in  the  majority  of  tires  in  the  same  price  class. 

For  the  man  who  wants  good,  moderate  priced  tires,  Buck¬ 
eyes  are  the  best  tire  value  on  the  market  today. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  buy  tires  by  mail  when  you  can  buy  Buck¬ 
eyes  from  your  local  Kelly  dealer.  He  can  sell  them  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  save  you  money — and  you  get  your  tires 
without  waiting. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Buckeye  line — fabric,  cord  and  balloon 
cord — the  next  time  you  are  near  the  Kelly  dealer’s  store. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  SO  acres  ready.  Fine 
field  grown  stocks.  Special  wholesale  prices; 
cabbage,  tomato  and  collard  $1.00  thousand.  Pep¬ 
per  $2.00,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet  Potato  $2.50. 
Prompt  shipments,  well  packed  to  carry  any¬ 
where.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  plants  all 
standard  varieties  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1000, 
$1.75  postpaid,  10,000,  $10.00  express.  Satis¬ 
factory  guaranteed.  H.  A.  LANKFORD  & 
SON,  Franklin,  Va 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  plants  $1.25 
per  1000,  good  plants  and  prompt  shipment.  H. 
A.  LANKFORD  COMPANY,  wholesale  grow¬ 
ers,  Franklin,  Va. 


YELLOW  YAM  Sweet  Potato  plants  $3 
thousand.  New  Stone  Tomato  $1.85  thousand. 
Z.  T.  NICHOLS  &  SONS,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City.   


_ WOMEN’S  WANTS _ 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery! 

Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

WOOLENS.  Materials  for  ladies’  wear  direct 

from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
Camden,  Me. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

j  J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Free  Oats  nsf  in  colors  explains 

rice  y  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel_  or  wood  wheels  to  Qt 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

£fm  St.,  Cuincv.  II,. 


n  •  i  m  • 

Binder  1  wme 

In  Five  and  Eight  Pound  Balls 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  wanted  to 
solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular 
and  sample.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

Thee.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  20,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  brcd- 
to-lay  stock.  Prices  after  June  15th.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  $9.50  per  100.  Barred.  Buff 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100.  White 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  $12.50  per  100.  Heavy 
Broilers,  $9.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per 
100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots  on 

less  than  100  add  2oc  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  by  -prepaid  parcel  post.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


June,  Julyand  Aug.  Chicks 


S.  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each, 
§80.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000. 
S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heavy 
breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7c 
Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfieid,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  Per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  8.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  "  100 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . .  10.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  . X .  8.00  "  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

i  N.  NACE, _ BOX  161, _ RICHFIELD,  PA. 


K  err’s  Lively  Chicks 

Another 

9 

Big  Price  Reduction! 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


SAVE 
MONEY! 
SEND  IN 
YOUR 
ORDER 
NOW! 


25  Chicks 
$3.50 


50  Chicks 
$6.50 


100  Chicks 

$12.00 


500  Chicks 
$57.50 


1000  Chicks 

$110.00 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


25  Chicks 
$3.25 


50  Chicks 

$6.00 


100  Chicks 
$10.00 


500  Chicks 
$47.50 


1000  Chicks 
$90.00 


Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  special  matings. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  order, 
check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid.  No 
chicks  sent  C.  0.  D.  No  order  for  less  than  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  special  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TRENTON,  H.  J.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Address  Dept.  10 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS ■" 


Smith  or 

bone  Incubators.  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Reduced  pricey 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  All  year  around.  July  Ratcaej 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$12.00  per  10( 

Rocks.  Reds.  Aneonas,  Minorcas  .  14.00  “ 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  16.00  ijj 
Broiler  stock,  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs.  .  10.00  "  iji 
Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guaranteS 
Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Vet 
inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at  once  direct  bn 
this  advertisement  and  save  time.  We  also  do  Cusicl 
hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  StJ 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


MMER  PRICeP 


200,000  CHICKS-1926  Induction 

June  and  July — One  Mating  Only- 
50  100 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11.00 

Broiler  Ch'ks  Asst  H.B.  5.50  10.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst  L.B.  5.00  8.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  Live  Delivery  (Taiir’] 
antccd.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R1,  Box 
Richfield,  Penna. 


y — The 

Best 

500 

IOOO 

$47.50 

$  90.06 

52.50 

100.00 

47.50 

90.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Sturdy  Ch 
Leading 

Best  Blood 
9'/2c  up 


Chicks  4c  less 
for  June.  Heavy 
Broilers  10c 
light  8c 
each 


Quality 
Chicks 
Heavy 
Layers 
Special 
ducements 
early  orders 


Write  Today 
Catalogue  Free 


'  You  can  now  buy  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  at  the  price  of  ordinary  chicks.  I  am 
offering  these  well-bred,  record-laying  stock  at  these  prices  as  an  inducement  to 
oecome  acquainted  with  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  I  confidently  feci  that  you  will 


White  Leghorns  or  Black  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Aneonas  .  4.00 

Minorcas,  White  Rocks  or  White 

Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Mixed  . . . 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 


Looking 

for  your 

order  by 

return  mail; 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  $3.25 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

.  .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

.  4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00' 

.  .  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

jed.  Shipped  Parcel  Post 

Prepaid. 

Remit 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


BOX  29, 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


TTrare 


They  cost  no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe. 

RFDTIf  FD  PRIfrS  011  Wiese  9ne  pure-bred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 
nnuuvLU  i  iviCLo  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

Srxprta!  Sfm-L  Write  fur  prices  on  extra  quality  chicks.  Our  literature 
•Jpecictl  LHUCH.  te!1^Ule  storJ,4 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
Aneonas 


Bu.l  Orpingtons,  Wtyto  Wyandottes 

White  Orpingtons  . 

Bik.  Jersey  Giants,  S.  S.  i  bun  burgs 


100% 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

>3.00 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$90.00 

3*.  25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

02.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.25 

11.00 

67.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

per  100 

very . 

Order 

today 

..  8.00 

per  100 

;  co. 

BOX  1, 

IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

ORDERTODAY 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Special  Summer  Prices---Our  17th  Year 

“fit? 


OHIO 

ftCCREDITED 


FOR  16  YEARS  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that  we 
can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  No.  1  grade  and 
specials.  Wt  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  75  ehicks,  add 
25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  G.  Aneonas,  8.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 10c  each 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 12c  each 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  13c  each 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh  Minorcas  . 15c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Bik.  Minorcas  .  .  .  .  .  . 14c  each 

All  heavy  odd?  and  ends  . . . K)e  each 

Odds  &  Ends,  heavy  and  light  a?  they  come,  .  9c  each 

All  light  odds  and  ends  .  .  . d .  .  8c  each 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free. 

A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  No.  High  St.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


BABY 

CHICKS 


LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  Kve  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  teste-"  u:~1' 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anci 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  loe  and  up.  100%  1 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  Internations 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


300,000  NATIONAL  CHICKS  IN  JUNR  AND  JULY 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders.  Smith  hatched 


Mixed  . 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorn?  . .  . 
Holly-Tane.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas  .  - . 

Reds  &  White  Rocks,  Bik.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.25 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$84.00 

3.50 

0.75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

3.75 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

4.75 

8.50 

10.00 

77.00 

150.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


PRICES  FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED 

We  are  able  to  promptly  fill  your  order  for  chicks  from  high  egg  record  and  purebred  flocks. 


CHICKS. 

strong,  healthy  and  vigorous,  hatched  from  free-range  hens, 
get  our  free  Catalog.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Our  chicks  an 

Place  your  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time,  nr 


Prepaid  Parcel  Post  for 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White, 

Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$  90.00 

Black 

Minorcas,  Aneonas  . . . 

11.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Barred 

and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

12.00 

55.00 

110.00 

White 

and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpington  . 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  25c  each.  Hamburgs  16c  each.  Assorted  Light  8c.  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  9c.  Assorted  Heavy  10c, 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO.  Established  1906 


NIAGARA  CHIX  AND  DUX 
BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION 


YORK  STATE, 

Hogan  tested, 


CHIX  FROri  NORTHERN  NEW 

strong,  healthy  hardy  purebreds, 
high  producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  Prices  On; 

White  Leghorns  (High  grade  utility)  . . . . . $3.50 

Wyckoff,  Hollywood  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Spec.  Matings)  Aneonas,  ever-lay-Brown’s  . . .  4.00 

Parks  Bard  Rox,  Jumbo  White  Rox,  Reds,  Bik.  Minorcas  . . .  4.15 

White  Wyandottes  .  . . . .  4.50 

Pekin  Ducklings,  Black  Jersey  Giants  . 

Indian  Runners  . . . . 

Assorted  Heavies  10 %e,  Assorted  Lights  9c,  3  Months’  old  pullets  from  selected  matings,  fancy  selected  eggs  tot 
hatching.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Order  to' 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202  RANSOM  VI LLE,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  CURTISS  CO.,  Props. 
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$11.25 

$52.50 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

4.00 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

4.15 

7.00 

13.50 

63.00 

4.50 

7.50 

14.25 

67.50 

17.50 

30.00 

140.00 

16.00 

30.00 

The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  io) 


again,  his  rather  owlish  eyes  solemn  and 
steady  in  their  glance  levelled  upon  Moul¬ 
trie.  ‘If  she  were  not  residing  in  your 
house,  it  would  not  give  me  a  moment’s 
thought.’ 

Moultrie^  got  up,  so  suddenly  that  a 
twinge  of  gout  made  him  sit  down  again. 
‘Nor  need  it  give  you  a  moment’s  thought 
as  it  is.’  He  was  contemptuously  emphatic, 
and  he  rose  again,  more  successfully  this 
time.  ‘If  she  visits  her  father,  it  means 
that  they’re  reconciled  at  last,  and  for  her 
sake,  poor  child,  I’:  mighty  giad  it  js  so. 
It  isn’t  comfortable  for  a  girl  to  have  a 
father’s  curse  hanging  over  her,  whatever 
the  father  may  be.  As  for  the  rest  .  . 
He  made  a  broad  contemptuous  gesture  of 
dismissal.  ‘Moonshine!’  said  he.  ‘But  I’ll 
go  into  it.  I’ll  question  her.’  Abruptly,  as 
if  to  change  the  subject,  he  added:  ‘Any¬ 
thing  else?’ 

‘Yes.  Since  you  are  going  to  question 
her,  ask  her  if  she  can  tell  you  anything 
about  a  man  named  Neild — Jonathan 
Neild.’ 

‘Who  is  he?’ 

‘One  of  her  father’s  visitors.  He’s  been 
in  Charles  Town  twice  in  the  last  month: 
once  while  Carey  was  ill,  and  once  again 
since ;  three  days  ago,  in  fact.  He  calls 
himself  a  Virginian  and  a  Quaker,  and 
he  looks  like  a  backwoodsman.  I  should 
like  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Neild.’ 

‘But,  surely,  men  are  not  suffered  to 
come  and  go  here  as  they  please?’ 

‘Oh,  no.  Mr.  Neild’s  papers  have  been 
examined.  They  are  quite  in  order.  He 
bears  a  pass  from  Washington,  himself.’ 

‘And  his  business  here?* 


‘To  sell  tobacco  from  his  plantations.’ 

‘Why  in  Charles  Town?’ 

‘Not  in  Charles  Town.  To  Sir  An* 
drew'  Carey  for  export.  He  claims  to 
have  traded  for  years  with  Sir  Andrew, 
and  that  he  has  more  cause  than  ever  to 
do  so  now  that  Charles  Town  is  one  of 
the  few  ports  open  to  trade.’ 

‘Faith,  he  seems  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  himself.’ 

‘He  does,  and  yet  ...  I  distrust  him* 
It's  instinctive,  I  suppose.  So  if  you 

are  questioning  Mrs.  Latimer,  ask  her  to 
tell  what  she  knows  -  out  him.’ 

‘I  will.  But  it’s  improbable  she  knows 
more  than  you  do.’  He  got  up. 

‘I’ll  be  going.’  He  stepped  to  the  door, 
leaning  heavily  upon  his  cane,  to  ease  his 
gouty  foot.  There  he  paused,  and  looked 
back  at  Rutledge.  ‘Feeling  as  you  do 
about  Carey,  why  don’t  you  relieve  your 
mind  by  taking  him  into  custody?  You've 
enough  on  your  mind  these  days  without 
such  petty  worries  as  this.’ 

Again,  and  very  slowly,  Rutledge  shook 
his  head.  ‘Not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.  The 
tories  in  Charles  Town  give  me  trouble 
enough  as  it  is.  I  don’t  want  to  precipitate 
an  outbreak.  I  don't  want  civil  war  in  the 
town  as  well  as  in  the  province.’ 

Moultrie  found  it  humorous.  ‘Gadsmy* 
life !’  he  gurgled.  ‘It  seems  the  fate  of 
Governors  of  Charles  Town  never  to  be 
able  to  do  what  they  should  do  to  keep 
the  peace  lest  they  break  it.  It's  a  quaint 
paradox,  John.’ 

‘Too  quaint  to  be  amusing,’  said  Rut' 
ledge,  who  was  not  easily  amused. 

(Continued  next  week) 


Founded  in  1842 


JUNE  26.  1926 


Rin-Tin-Tin 


Probably  the  greatest  living  trained  dog. 
Those  who  have  seen  “The  Night  Cry”  and  other 
motion  pictures  featuring  Rin-Tin-Tin  feel  that  this 
remarkable  dog  has  almost  human  intelligence. 
Every  member  of  the  family  from  grandma  down 
to  ten  year  old  Johnnie  gets  a  real  thrill. 
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Adjust  Milk  Production  to  Demand 
by  Feeding  MILK  MAKER  on  Pasture 


HE  above  curve  shows  that 
milk  production  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  is  not  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  requirements  of  the  fluid 
milk  market.  The  average  production 
of  10,000  typical  dairies  in  1925, 
according  to  figures  collected  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  was  over  275  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day  apiece  in  June  while 
these  same  dairies  in  November  and 
December  averaged  less  than  145  lbs. 
a  day. 

This  is  not  properly  equalized  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  the  hang-over  from 
cheese  factory,  butter  and  condensery 
days.  Today  we  must  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  fluid  market. 


Too  low  production  in  November  of 
each  year  means  an  annual  extension  of 
the  territory  from  which  fluid  milk  is 
drawn.  This  in  turn  means  more  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  with  consequent  ruinous  prices. 

The  capacity  to  produce  fall  milk  is 
developed  while  cows  are  on  pasture. 
Feed  G.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker  with  poor 
pasture;  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Dairy  with 
good  pasture.  Both  G.  L.  F.  Milk 

G.L.F. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L:  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Maker  and  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Dairy 
increase  the  cow’s  ability  to  produce 
as  well  as  her  immediate  production* 
because  the  College  Feed  Conference 
Board  has  put  into  them  high  digesti¬ 
bility,  palatability,  variety,  and  the 
right  minerals.  Their  open  formulas 
are  varied  to  give  you  the  advantage  of 
changing  market  conditions. 

Your  order  voluntarily  contributed 
to  your  G.  L.  F.  AGENT  will  make  the 
low  price  still  lower  because  the  G.  L.  F. 
must  pass  on  to  its  patrons  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  intelligent  buying,  low  order¬ 
getting  costs,  and  capacity  plant  oper* 
ation. 
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The  Toll  the  Hen  Mite  Takes 


And  How  to  Get  the  Best  ol  Them  Before  They  Get  the  Hens 


LAST  fall  i  bought  a  hundred  hens.  Last 
week  I  spent  every  day  getting  rid  of  the 
millions  of  mites  these  birds  brought  in. 
This  week  in  one  house  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  birds  the  net  increase  in  egg  production  due 
to  the  elimination  of  these  pests,  was  an  average 

of  fourteen  eggs  a  day. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  hen  mite 
in  my  hen-house  this  spring. 
The  only  thing  I  neglected 
to  put  in  this  short  summary 
was  this;  if  I  had  waited 
two  or  three  weeks  longer  to 


L.  H.  IIiscock 


give  the  millions 
eggs  a  chance  to 
hatch  out,  I  think 
my  egg  produc¬ 
tion  would  have 
dropped  to  noth¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  handling 
and  culling  over  three  hundred  birds 
in  the  plant  this  year  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  very  numerous  quantity  of 
lice.  I  stress  this  point  because  mites 
and  lice  are  two  entirely  different  hen 
parasites ;  the  stress  is  generally  put  on 
lice  whereas  the  mite  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  well  being  of  any 
poultry  flock. 

Lice  live  directly  on  the  hens ,  main¬ 
taining  their  lives  by  bites  of  scales 
from  the  skin,  feathers,  etc.  Mites  do 
not  live  on  the  hens  hut  hide  in  cracks 
and  crevices  of  roosts,  dropping  hoards, 
nests ,  etc.,  during  the  daytime,  only 
to  come  out  and  attack  the  hens  while 


of  mite 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 

they  sleep  at  night.  Their  food  is  blood,  which 
they  suck  from  the  roosting  hens.  Lice  maybe 
an  annoyance  to  the  birds  but  the  nightly  feast  of 
blood  suckers  such  as  the  red  mite  is  a  menace  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  birds.  The  first 
year  I  was  here  I  went  out  after  dark  to  move 
half  a  dozen  setting  hens.  When  I  got  through 
I  was  literally  covered  with  these  vermin  I  hardly 
knew  whether  I  was  walking  out  of  the  house  or 
being  carried  out.  I  cite  the  illustration  to  give 
a  little  idea  of  the  quantities  of  these  pests  that 
feed  on  even  so  few  as  half  a  dozen  hens. 

As  the  habits  of  lice  and  mites  are  different,  the 


It  is  when  the  hens  are  on  the  roosts  that  the  mites  do  their  deadly 


treatment  follows  two  distinct  lines.  You  can 
treat  your  birds  for  lice  and  never  touch  a  mite, 
and  vice  versa.  The  weakness  of  lice  is  that  they 
are  subject  to  suffocation;  the  weakness  of  the 
red  mites  is  a  solution  in  which  some  sort  of 
oil  should  form  the  base.  The  surest  way  to 
breed  great  populations  of  either  pests  is  to  keep 
a  dirty  hen  house. 

As  far  as  lice  are  concerned  in  the  six  years 
I  have  been  here,  I  have  done  nothing  to  get  rid 
of  these  parasites  except  keep  my  floors  clean 
and  bedded  with  fresh  straw,  and  let  the  hens 
have  plenty  of  good  fine  dust  to  bathe  in  outside 
the  hen  house  during  the  warm  months.  Frankly, 

I  believe  if  you  let  your  birds  have  a  good  dust 
to  bathe  in  they  will  keep  free,  al¬ 
though  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  old  enclosed 
dust  bath  for  birds.  The  very  enclos¬ 
ing  of  this  dust  in  a  tight  compart¬ 
ment  is  enough  to  set  up  severe  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  throat  and  nose  of  any  bird. 
Let  them  dust  themselves  out  in  the 
yard  where  the  dust  particles  will  be 
carried  away. 

If,  on  the  x>ther  hand,  you  have  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  lice  are  abnormally 
thick  on  your  birds,  then  I  should 
certainly  do  my  best  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Probably  the  most  effective  way  of 
doing  this  is  by  using  sodium  fluoride. 
Commercial  sodium  fluoride,  90-98 
per  cent,  pure,  may  be  applied  to  the 
birds  as  a  dust  or  may  be  used  in 
water  as  a  dip.  The  latter  is  the  surest 
and  most  effective  cure  for  lice,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  any.  Dis- 
work.  ( Continued  on  page  12) 


To  Make  Haying  Easier 


A  Few  Timely  Hints  From  Practical  Experience 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


I  HAVE  worked  at  different  times  for  quite 
a  number  of  farmers  and  have  observed  that 
it  isn’t  always  the  man  who  works  the  hardest 
who  accomplishes  the  most  in  the  hayfield,  or 
at  other  jobs  for  that  matter.  This  is  just  an 
attempt  to  figure  out  why  things  run  smoothly 
and  without  worry  on  some  farms,  and  yet  the 

hay  mows  fill  up  at  good 
speed,  while  everything 
seems  to  go  wrong  on  other 
farms. 

A  small  matter  which 
saves  much  time  on  some 
farms,  is  the  arrangement 
of  harnesses.  Snaps  instead 
of  buckles,  a  place  to  hang 
them  near  the  horses,  and  a 
convenient  type  of  harness, 
enables  some  men  to  have  the 
team  out,  before  others  are 
fairly  started.  A  number  of  whippletrees,  a  set 
for  each  wagon,  one  to  draw  off  hay  with,  in 
fact  a  set  wherever  necessary  saves  changing  with 
each  change  of  jobs,  and  saves  more  valuable 
time. 

A  team  that  is  well  trained  is  a  great  help. 
I  knew  one  team  that  would  follow  a  windrow, 
so  that  the  owner  could  load  with  a  hay  loader 
without  touching  the  lines.  I  once  heard  a  report 
of  a  team  that  would  draw  off  hay  on  a  horse 
fork  without  a  driver  and  I  have  also  known 
teams  and  have  driven  them,  when  they  wouldn’t 
do  anything  except  run  away  unless  someone 
had  the  lines. 

The  matter  of  the  right  equipment  helps  a  lot. 
I  have  pitched  hay  on  low  wheeled  wagons  and 
On  high  wheeled  wagons,  and  the  low  wheels  save 
a  lot  of  effort  and  time.  The  draft  is  greater, 
of  course,  but  horse  labor  is  cheaper  than  man 
labor.  I  have  pitched  on  with  a  fork  and  loaded 
with  a  hay  loader.  There  has  been  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  ease  of  draft  and  efficiency 


of  hayloaders.  I  have  seen  men  do  .a  respectable 
sized  haying  alone  with  the  help  of  a  loader,  with 
less  work  than  if  they  had  hired  a  man  to  help 
them  draw  and  done  without  the  loader. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  different 
barns  regarding  the  ease  with  which  the  hay  fork 


This  method  of  mowing  away  hay  may  be  good  exer¬ 
cise  but  it  ceases  to  be  sport  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  barn. 


and  rope  operates,  particularly  the  ease  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  pulling  back  the  fork,  by  hand.  The  one 
thing  which  makes  the  greatest  difference  is  the 
rope.  A  four  strand,  7/&  inch  rope  will  operate 
much  easier  and  kink  less  when  new,  than  a  one 
inch,  three  strand 'rope.  I  have  seen  tracks  in  old 
barns  that  were  not  lined  up  straight  and  level. 
This  is  sometimes  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  the 
time  spent  will  be  saved  later  in  the  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  newer  type' of  forks  are  much  easier 
to  set  and  trip  than  the  older  style,  and  if  one 
has  much  hay  to  put  in,  it  will  pay  to  junk  the 
old  one.  I  like  slings,  myself,  especially  if  any¬ 
one  has  wild  hay,  which  works  poorly  with  a  hay 
fork. 

A  box  rack — one  with  a  wide  standard,  front 
and  back,  find  a  piece  going  along  each  side 
about  half  the  height  of  the  load,  saves  time, 
when  two  men  are  working,  because  both  can 
pitch  on  for  a  time.  It  is  even  more  important 
in  the  cases  where  a  man  is  doing  his  haying 
alone,  without  a  loader.  I  have  seen  a  few  men 
the  last  two  summers  who  pull  off  hay  with  a 
motor  truck.  The  best  arrangement  I  have  seen 
is  to  have  the  rope  attached  to  the  front  spring 
of  the  truck,  and  back  out  with  the  truck,  be¬ 
cause  the  driver  can  see  what  is  going  on.  It 
also  enables  the  driver  to  start  back  quick,  which 
allows  the  man  setting  the  fork  to  get  the  fork 
back  without  loss  of  time. 

The  matter  of  clothes  to  wear  seems  like  a 
small  thing,  but  every  detail  helps.  My  personal 
preference  is  for  work  pants  and  shirt  with  a 
knit  undershirt,  which  allows  me  to  peel  off  the 
outside  shirt  when  mowing  away.  This  is  a  warm 
job  and  often  makes  the  sweat  run  off  in  streams. 
This  gives  one  a  dry  shirt  to  slip  on  before  going 
to  the  field,  where  the  breeze  is  often  cool  fo:  a 
man  with  a  shirt  that  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
in  the  river.  Most  overalls  on  the  market  are 
manufactured  for  the  working  man,  with  the  idea 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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graceful  scandal  conditions  in  New  York  City 
will  have  some  effect  in  cutting  down  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  Another  bad  feature  is  the 
unusually  large  amount  of  butter  in  cold  storage. 
On  May  ist  there  were  17,490,000  pounds  in 
storage  , which  is  almost  double  any  previous  May 
1  st  record. 


The  Outlook 

WE  carry  in  each  issue  what  we  think  is  just 
about  the  best  market  page  published.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  think  you  would  like  to  have 
your  attention  called  to  brief  statements  of  out¬ 
standing  developments  regarding  crops  and  prices, 
hence  we  give  these  Outlook  statements  quite 
frequently  on  this  page.  For  prices  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts  consult  our  market  page  each  week  and  for 
fuller  details  than  we  can  give  here,  also  see 
market  page.  We  are  indebted  for  a  good  many 
of  our  facts  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  fipnpnl  Weather  conditions  have  been  very 
bad  this  Spring,  throughout  the 
country,  the  season  in  almost  all  sections  being 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  late.  Meadows  and 
farm  pastures  are  generally  backward.  The 
average  condition  of  meadows  during  the  month 
of  May  is  rated  the  worst' in  many  years.  So  far 
as  the  East  is  concerned,  it  is  a  little  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  hay  crop,  however,  for  there  have  been 
good  rains  and  warmer  weather  very  recently  and 
meadows  are  looking  better. 

Wheat  Wheat  harvests  will  get  under  way 
during  June  in  the  Southwest  and 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Forecasts  indicate  a 
crop  this  year  of  549  million  bushels  or  about  150 
millions  more  than  last  year.  This  big  crop  will 
mean  low  prices. 

The  Flog  Prices  for  hogs  reached  the  highest 
Market  point  during  the  month  of  May  in 
six  years,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  wiil  remain  high  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sends 
out  a  timely  warning,  however,  that  hog  producers 
should  now  bear  in  mind  the  violent  down  swing 
of  prices  sure  to  follow  the  present  high  market. 

Egp-s  and  P°ukry  markets  have  been  working 
Poultry  gradually  to  a  lower  level.  At  this 
y  season  the  storage  situation  is  of 
special  interest.  Holdings  on  May  ist,  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  were  found  to  be  3,717,000  cases,  a 
shortage  of  more  than  a  million  cases  from  the 
holdings  of  a  year  previous.  Eggs,  however, 
went  into  storage  during  the  month  of  May  faster 
than  they  did  last  year.  The  poultry  situation  is 
still  regarded  as  moderately  steady  with  the  light 
storage  stocks  compensating  for  the  lighter  fresh 
arrivals  and  the  irregular  demand. 

F*nit  Those  who  have  read  Burritt’s 

letter  in  each  of  our  issues  have  a 
fUrtfgood  idea  of  the  fruit  outlook  in  New  York 
State.  In  general,  so  far  as  it  can  be  told  now, 
there  is  a  good  promise  of  fruit  throughout  the 
country. 

Dairv  We  discussed  the  outlook  in  the 

y  dairy  situation  on  this  page  in  a 

recent  issue.  Speaking  generally,  the  situation 
is  fair.  Without  a  doubt  the  airing  of  the  dis- 


The  Education  Department  and  the  Rural 

Schools 

THERE  has  been  sc  much  misunderstanding 
and  so  much  deliberate  misrepresentation  in 
regard  to  the  New  York  State  Educational  De¬ 
partment  and  its  attitude  toward  the  rural 
schools,  that  we  were  glad  to  see  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  written  by  Dr.  Frank  Pv  Graves,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Educa .ion,  to  the  Trustees  of  Common 
School  Districts,  stating  clearly  and  concisely  the 
policies  of  the  Department  and  its  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  rural  school. 

Like  all  things  human,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  makes  mistakes.  In  years  past  it  probably 
has,  in  certain  instances,  been  more  arbitrary  in  its 
dealings  with  local  situations,  both  in  city  and 
country,  than  was  necessary.  But  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  constant  campaign  which  is  going  on 
in  this  state  of  attack  on  the  Department,  a  cam¬ 
paign  filled  with  abuse,  bitterness,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  often  stating  only  half  of  the  truth,  is 
fair  or  that  it  is  advancing  the  real  interests  of 
farmer  taxpayers  and  of  country  boys  and  girls. 
We  think  that  many  sincere  people  who  have 
believed  this  propaganda  are  going  to  find  out 
some  time  that  such  propaganda  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  for  bitter,  selfish  and  personal  reasons 
and  that  moneys  that  have  been  collected  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  school  districts  to  fight  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  have  been  used  to  make  jobs  for 
and  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  men  who  have 
really  harmed  the  schools  instead  of  helping  them. 
We  certainly  think  that  the  school  taxes  are  high 
enough  without  farm  people  or  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts  contributing  extra  funds  which  are  being 
used  against  their  own  interests. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  attacks  upon  it,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  gone  about  its  business 
of  doing  the  best  it  can  t,o  administer  the  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  of  the  state  and  until  recently  has  let 
its  work  and  its  policy  speak  for  itself.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  following  frank  and 
fair  statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  to  pass  it  on  to  our  readers. 

To  Trustees  of  Common  School  Districts: 

On  the  evening  ol  Tuesday,  May  4th  next,  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  of  the  9000  common  school  districts  in  the 
State  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  annual  school 
district  meeting. 

This  meeting  should  be  attended  by  every  qualified 
voter  of  the  district  who  has  the  true  interests  of  the 
rural  boy  and  girl  at  heart.  “No  one  can  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  good  school  opportunities  than  the  parents 
and  patrons.  Whether  the  school  be  large  or  small, 
there  should  be  a  real  school  sentiment  in  the  district. 

A  small  school  is  not  necessarily  a  poor  one.  A  well- 
qualified,  enthusiastic  teacher,  a  comfortable  schoolhouse 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  equipment  may  make  a  small 
school  a  good  one. 

There  is  frequently  much  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  policy  of  the  State  in  relation  to  rural  education. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Regents  to  close 
all  the  one-room  rural  schools  of  the  State  and  to  re¬ 
quire  children  to  be  transported  long  distances  to  schools 
located  in  the  villages.  It  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Regents  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  arbitrarily  to  close  all  of  the  one- 
room  schools  of  the  State.  No  legislation  supported 
by  this  Department  has  ever  had  such  an  intent.  Even 
where  central  rural  schools  are  established,  direct  schools 
may  be  “continued  as-  heretofore  for  the  younger  pupils. 

It  has  been  our  desire  to  relieve  the  local  tax  burden 
of  the  rural  people  for  the  support  of  schools  by  secur¬ 
ing  more  state  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  those  schools. 

In  this  we  have  succeeded,  and  the  rural  schools  in  the 
next  apportionment  will  receive  a  greater  proportion  of 
state  money,  in  relation  to  their  expenditures,  than  any 
other  class  of  schools.  ' 

The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  should  be  trained 
quite  as  well  as  the  teacher  in  the  village  or  city  school. 
With  this  in  view,  every  effort  is  being  mad$  to 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  through  the 
establishment  of  teachers  training  classes.  During  this 
year  the  training  classes  have  furnished  teachers  to  74 
per  cent  of  the  one-room  rural  schools. 

The  old  district  boundaries  were  established  a  century 
ago  and  it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  in  some  places 
in  the  State  these  old  boundaries  need  readjustment, 


either  to  provide  better  school  facilities  or  to  equalize 
the  tax  burden  in  the  community.  There  should  always 
be  a  way  to  do  this  easily  and  with  no  injustice  to  the 
local  Community. 

It  is  our  desire  to  help  all  schools,  wherever  located  to 
secure  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  districts  which  such  schools  serve.'  It  js 
hoped,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
statewide  policy  to  consolidate  and  close  all  of  the  one- 
room  rural  schools.  Helpful  constructive  criticism  from 
all  of  the  peopic  of  the  State  is  welcomed,  and  we  ask 
your  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  de¬ 
velop  our  rural  schools  in  order  that  they  may  serve 
the  rural  boys  and  girls  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 
Very  truly  yours 

■  Frank  P.  Graves 

Commissioner  of  Education 

Secretary  Mellon  Against  Haugen  Bill 

THE  Haugen  Farm  Relief  bill  has  certainly 
had  a  stormy  and  rocky  course  in  the  present 
congress,  but  it  has  finally  met  its  Waterloo  and 
probably  definitely  landed  on  the  rocks.  This 
bill,  which  we  have  discussed  many  times  during 
the  year  in  American  Agriculturist,  provided 
a  plan  for  maintaining  an  artificia1  price  for  cer¬ 
tain  farm,  products  in  the  domestic  market  and 
for  disposing  of  the  surplus  for  any  price  it  would 
bring  in  other  countries.  It  was  jiroposed  to  have 
the  government  stand  the  loss  for  the  low  prices 
of  the  surplus  with  a  plan,  never  definitely  agreed 
on,  that  this  loss  might  be  made  up  later  by  as¬ 
sessments,  levied  upon  producers.  The  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of'  Representatives  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  by  a  rather  large  vote,  but  debate 
and  discussion  has  run  high  in  the  Senate  since 
with  the  thought  that  if  the  Senate  would  pass 
it  an  agreement  could  be  made  with  the  House  for 
reconsideration. 

On  June  14th,  however,  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  wrote  to  several  of  the 
Senators  who  have  been  working  for  the  Haugen 
bill,  declaring  that  it  is  unsound,  unworkable  and 
certain  to  hurt  the  farmers  in  the  long  run,  as 
well  as  to  bring  idleness  to  American  factories. 

I  his  letter  undoubtedly  sounds  the  death  knell  to 
the  hopes  of  those  who  have  been  fighting  for 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Mellon  points  out  that  in 
actual  operation  the  Haugen  bill  would  lead  to 
tremendous  over  production  of  crops  of  which 
the  surpluses  are  already  too  great.  He  points 
out  that  the  real  remedy  is  either  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  or  to  curtail  production  or  both.  Mr. 
Mellon  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Flaugen  plan 
would  be  cumbersome  and  expensive  and  that 
the  cost  would  be  staggering,  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  unworkable. 

Mr.  Mellon  is  of  course  right.  We  have  main¬ 
tained  from  the  beginning  that  the  Haugen  bill 
would  if  passed  put  the  government  into  business, 
fix  prices  and  increase  production  to  an  extent 
that  would  surely  ruin  American  agriculture 
within  a  short  time. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  this  bill  would  work  in 
terms  of  our  own  business,  supposing  any  farmer 
could  be  absolutely  certain  that  he  could  sell  every 
bushel  of  potatoes  that  he  could  raise  for  a  dollar 
or  for  even  seventy-five  cents.  How  long  would  it 
be  before  the  market  would  be  swamped  by  over¬ 
production?  Or  let  us  suppose  that  when  this 
price  resulted  in  more  potatoes  than  could  be  used 
in  our  American  cities,  the  government  exported 
the  surplus  for  any  price  that  it  could  get  and  paid 
the  loss  out  of  the  government  treasury.  Every 
other  business  would  have  the  right  to  demand 
the  same  kind  of  protection  from  the  government 
and  the  only  way  the  government  could  get  the 
funds  would  be  through  taxation,  which  would  be 
so  stupendous  that  the  nation  would  be  ruined 
within  five  years.  To  offset  this  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Haugen  bill  to  assess  the  producers  them¬ 
selves  for  the  losses  on  the  surplus  sold  in  foreigrt 
countries  at  low  prices.  But  when  it  came  to 
agreement  as  to  how  this  assessment  on  producers 
could  be  worked  out  and  what  producers  should 
be  included,  none  could  be  reached.  Thus  the 
whole  scheme  has  fallen  through  because  of  its 
own  cumbersome  machinery. 

That  agriculture  is  in  a  serious  situation  and 
needs  help,  no  one  disputes,  but  Secretary  Mel¬ 
lon  is  right  when  he  states  that  we  need  a  plari 
to  lessen  production  rather  than,  increase  it. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  25,  1926 
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Shall  I  Test  For  TB? 


The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Answering  This  Important  Question 

HAT  about  the  tuberculin  test?  Is  ly  applied  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  This  test  is  tions  of  tuberculin  to  the  herd  until  rt  is  cer- 

it  reliable ?  Does  it  really  get  the  most  frequently  used  with  swine,  being  ap-  tain  that  every  corns  free  from 

,t  .enable.  Does  it  e  yg  ...  Ued  ;n  ski' o{  the  ear  near  its  base.  With  It  is  based  on  a  three-cornered  cooperation 

the  intradermic  test,  if  the  cow  has  tubercu-  among  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 

losis  a  swelling  at  the  point  of  injection  will  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 

°  .  ii»  _ i  Ctato  ITonot-ttnotii-t;  nf  A  crririi  tit  rp  arm  the 


reactors?  Does  it  take  the  cattle 
that  are  not  diseased?  Are  some 
[farmers  testing  their  cattle  just  to  “sell”  them 
|to  the  state?  What  about  tuberculosis  itself? 
|\Vill  it  attack  the  human  family?  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  clean  it  up  entirely  and  to  keep  it  clean 
[afterwards  ?  Why  not  pasteurize  the  milk  and 
[kill  the  bacteria  and  let  the  cows  go?  What 
[about  the  appraisal?  Can  it  be  secured  when 
[you  want  it?  How  long  do  the  cattle  owners 
[have  to  wait  for  their  indemnity  money?  Can 
] retests  be  obtained  when  wanted?  How  long 
do  owners  keep  animals  around  after  the  test? 
Is  it  fair  to  use  tax  money  to  pay  indemnities? 
What  about  the  cattle  quarantine  for  tubercu¬ 
losis?  How  strict  is  it  and  when  will  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

These 
and  doz¬ 
ens  of  oth¬ 
er  ques¬ 
tions  we 
propose  to 
discuss 


occur  from  seventy-two  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hours 
after  the  in¬ 
jection. 


The  TB  program  in  1921— the  shaded  counties  were  the  only  ones 
Intensive  work  and  employing  county  veterinarians. 

and  answer  in  this  and  succeeding  articles  on  The  oph- 
this  question  that  so  many  dairymen  are  thalmic  or 
thinking  and  worrying  about.  Probably  there  into-  the-eye 
is  no  subject,  unless  it  be  the  price  of  milk,  that  test  is  used  . 
dairymen  are  giving  more  thought  and  dis-  considerably  in  what  is 

cussion  to  irr  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  known  as  “check  test-' 

the  campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis.  ing” ;  that  is,  it  is  used  - 

In  most  states,  and  in  New  York  State  par-  in  connection  with  the  other  tests  mentioned 

ticularly,  eradication  is  going  forward  rapidly,  above.  Sometimes  the  cow  will  not  react  t 

The  methods  used  are  meeting  the  approval  the  first  two  tests  but  will  to  the  eye  test 

and  support  of  the  majority  of  dairymen.  But  Tuberculin  is  placed  in  one  eye  and  the  other 

cuivt  L  J  i  ,  _  _  •  Hip  pvp  rereivinec  the 


eye  is  used  to  check.  The  eye  receiving  the 
treatment  will,  if  the  cow  has  tuberculosis, 
show  a  discharge  in  from  three  to  ten  hours 
after  the  application. 

None  of  these  tests  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
an  amateur  and  no  dairyman  should  allow  any 
but  the  best  trained  and  most  experienced  vet¬ 
erinarian  to  do  any  testing.  A  good  deal  of 
the  trouble  that  has  occurred  in  the  diagnosis 
of  cattle  tuberculosis  or  in  finding  cattle  that 
had  it  after  the  herd  was  supposed  to  be  free 
has  been  due  not  to  the  failure  of  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  but  to  the  failure  of  the  inexperienced 
or  poorly  trained  veterinarian  to  read  properly 
his  test. 

The  accredited  herd  plan  for  eradicating 
tub  ercu 
losis 
been 

e  rally  ac¬ 
cepted  and 
is  the  bas¬ 
is  of  all 


State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
individual  herd  owners.  The  Federal  and 
State  representatives  enter  into  a  written  con¬ 
tract  with  the  cattle  owner  whereby  he  agrees 
to  submit  his  entire  herd  to  a  tuberculin  test, 
to  slaughter  under  inspection  any  animals 
showing  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  to  remove 
all  reacting  animals  from  the  herd;  to  use  re¬ 
acting  bulls  under  precaution;  to  heat  milk 
and  milk  products  from  reacting  cows  to  150 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  rapidly  cooling  the  milk  before  using  for 
any  purpose  whatever;  to  remove  all  calves 
from  reacting  cows  at  birth,  and  to  maintain 
such  calves  on  premises  free  from  infection  of 
tuberculosis  and  feed  them  only  on  milk  from 
cows  that  have  passed  a  satisfactory  tuberculin 
test,  or  on  pasteurized  milk ;  to  allow  no  cattle 
to  associate  with  the  herd  which  has  not  pass¬ 
ed  two  tuberculin  tests  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  officials ;  and  to  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fect  premises  where  tuberculosis  cattle  have 
been  harbored. 

After  operating  under  such  a  plan,  if  a  cat¬ 
tle  owner  should  pass  two  clean  annual  or 
three  clean  semi-annual  tuberculin  tests,  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  so-called  accredited  herd  certificate. 
With  such  a  certificate,  he  is  permitted  to  ship 
his  cattle  into  other  States,  subject  to  regula¬ 
tions  in  those  States,  without  further  tuber¬ 
culin  test  for  a  period  of  one  year.  As  many 
breeders  of  purebred  cattle  depend  upon  sales 
out  of  the  State,  it  can  be  seen  that  an  accred¬ 
ited  herd  certificate  is  a  valuable  asset  to  pure¬ 
bred  breeders.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State 
to  use  the  accredited  herd  plan. 

What  the  Area  Plan  Is 

From  this  idea  of  using  the  farm  as  a  unit, 
the  next  logical  step  was  the  area  plan  of  the 
community  or  the  town  or  the  county.  The 
start  is  made  with  one  farm  as  a  unit.  When 
that  is  cleaned  up  and  accredited,  then  you 
can  get  the  herd  next  door  accredited,  and  so 
on  until 
there  are  no 
cattle  with 


gen 


there  are  a  lot  of  those  who  do  not  approve 
There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  it  is  all  about  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
worthwhile. 

During  the  past  several  months,  representa¬ 
tives  of  American  Agriculturist  have  been 
making  a  thorough  study  of  all  sides  of  this 
problem  of  testing  cattle  to  locate  infected  ani¬ 
mals  and  eliminate  them.  W e  have  talked 
with  men  both  for  and  against  the  campaign 
in  all  sections  of  our  territory  and  we  have 
had  much  correspondence  with  hundreds  of 
our  subscribers.  From  all  of  this  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  we  propose  to  give  you  here  and  in 
coming  articles  the  facts  as  we  see  them. 

Methods  Used  in  Making  the  Test 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  tuberculin  test? 

It  consists  in  injecting  into  the  animal  vaccine 
serum  which  will  produce  in  an  animal  affect¬ 
ed  with  tuberculosis,  certain  symptoms  such 
as  a  fever  or  swelling. 

There  are  three  methods  or  tests  which  are 
used  in  applying  the  serum.  First  there  is  the 
subcutaneous  or  under-the-skin  test.  If  the 
animal  has  tuberculosis,  the  tuberculin  test 
will  cause  a  fever  and  a  rising  temperature 
which  will  occur  between  the  eighth  and 
twentieth  hour  after  the  tuberculin  is  injected. 

The  temperature  is  taken  by  the  veterinarian 
several  times  and  a  proper  study  of  these 
temperatures  determines  whether  the  animal 

111 Theeintradeni°icnor  into-the-skin  test,  is  be-  programs  of  eradication.  No  real  progress  the  disease  in  the  . 

ing  used  more  frequently,  particularly  in  area  was  made  in  controlling  tuberculosis  until  this  neighborhood,  01  the  town  or 

W?rk  and  on  range  cattle  not  easily  controlled,  plan  was  adopted.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  treat-  the  county  This  is  what  is 

The  tuberculin  is  put  between  the  layers  of  ing  each  herd  and  the  premises  on  which  that  meant  by  the  area  plan 

Sn,  only  a  few  drops  being  used,  and  if  usual-  herd  is  kept  as  a  unit,  and  to  make  applies-  (Continued  on  page  9) 


The  TB  nroqram  in  1926— The  white  areas  are  those  in  which  only  pre¬ 
liminary  and  organization  work  is  being  d 0 T ' , , nTv  6 v f t /h n a r lans"  Thl  b fa c k 
fhn«jA  Hnina  intensive  work  and  employing  county  veterinarians.  >  ne  mac* 

arefs  indicate  those  whTre  cattle  have  been  tested  twice,  one  year  apart,  and 
quarantines  laid.  t  Steuben  and  Essex  counties  have  been  accredited. 
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A  TRACTOR  is  a  good  deal  like  a  horse  when  it  comes  to 
food.  Unless  it  has  the  proper  rations,  the  proper  balance 
to  its  diet,  it  balks,  it  kicks,  it  has  no  pull  whenfthe  pull  must 
come. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  literally  both  food  and  drink  for  your 
tractor.  It  adds  power  and  it  conserves  power.  It  fights  friction 
by  maintaining  an  unbreakable  Lubricoat*  of  oil  between 
moving  parts.  Added  power  here.  It  maintains  as  completely 
as  possible  a  leak-proof  seal  between  piston  rings  and  cylinder 
walls.  1  his  means  no  loss  of  power  here.  Full  compression 
every  time. 

And  always  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  built  to  resist  high  engine 
temperatures.  That  means  no  thinning  out.  Always  perfect 
lubrication. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  Lubricoat*  every 
type  of  tractor.  Look  for  yourself  in  the  chart  below. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote 
you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon  drums  with  faucet. 
Costs  no  more — mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broad'way 
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tuiia  Chalmers  (6-12) . . 

H 

EH 

TT 

LIFT 

EH 

H 

Ault  man  Taylor . 

ETL 

Avery  (Cultivator*  Model  C). 

M 

M 

Lombard . . . . . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Avery  (All  others) . . 

EH 

H 

)  '  r.  ...  _  .  \  . 

Minneapolis. . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

^Bailor . . 

TT 

.Bates  Steel  Mule.’. . . 

H 

M 

H 

A/r 

Monarch . . 

TT  1 

'Bear _ .- . . . . . . 

Best. . . . 

EH 

H 

H 

F,H 

H 

H 

Nilson . 

*  . 

Case. . . . . . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Ohio. .  .  .'fffJ.Y. . . . 

Cletrac . . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull . . . 

Dart  Blile  i,-.\ ,  \ . 

EH 

H 

Peoria. .........  „ . . . 

Depue . 

- 

H 

TT 

Pioneer. . . . 

EH 

E.  B . . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Reed . . . . 

H 

H 

Evans . 

H 

H 

Reliable . . 

H 

M 

XT 

Russell  (Giant) . . . . . , . . 

EH 

H< 

Farm  Horse . 

EH 

H 

M, 

Fordson . . 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

Shawnee . . . .  . 

Frick  (12-20) . . . .  ... 

H 

Frick  (All  others) . .v . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . „ . 

H 

•M 

Gray. . . ,  .y, ; , . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Toro . . 

Great  Western . . . . 

H 

H 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Hart  Pan1 . . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Twin  City . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Helder  (Cultivator) . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Uncle  Sam. ....", . . . 

Helder  (All  others) . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Holt  (Caterpillar) . . 

EII 

H 

F,H 

H 

Wallis . !:.! . 

Hubbr . . 

H 

H 

Indiana . . . . 

H 

M 

H 

NT. 

Wetmore . . . . 

Wisconsin . , . . 

H 

EH 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Yuba . . . 

H 

H 

Key  to  Chary.  LM— Socony  Light  Medium;  M — Socony  Medium:  H — Socony  Heavy:  EH— 
Socony  Extra  Heavy. 
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MOTOR  OIL 

c/kTractor  Luhricoating 


'  Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts :  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

"1  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


American  Agriculturist,  June  26,  1926 

Spring  Work  About  Done 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


TpHE  chief  topic  of  gy  jyj  q 

-*•  interest  to  fruit  * 

growers  just  now  is  what  the  set  of  fruit 
is  going  to  be.  The  blossom  was  beyond 
the  general  expectation,  especially  in 
Baldwins.  It  is  the  year  for  early  fruit 
to  give  a  fairly  heavy  yield.  So  far  as 
one  can  judge  now,  fruit  appears  to  be 

setting  ordinarily 
well.  It  has  been 
a  bright  clear  week 
of  moderate  to  cool 
temperatures  with 
more  or  less  wind. 
There  are  some  re¬ 
ports  that  Twenty 
Ounce  and  Green¬ 
ings  are  not  setting 
well.  However,  the 
bloom  was  so 
heavy  on  these 
M.  C.  Burritt  varieties  that  if 
but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  set  the  yield  should  be  good.  The 
more  advanced  sorts,  such  as  Dutchess, 
Wealthy  and  King  seem  to  be  setting  too 
large  a  proportion  of  fruit  to  bloom  for 
the  best  quality  fruit.  Baldwins  are  not 
yet  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  one  to 


tell  much  about  the  probable  crop.  Ahd 
with  all  varieties  the  “June  drop”  is  yet 
to  come  and  will  thin  the  fruit  con¬ 
siderably. 


BURRITT  We  will  now  have  a 

direct  comparison  of 
cultivation  with  a  crop  of  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover  the  year  around.  If  size  is 
not  reduced  and  set  and  yield  are  as  good 
-on  the  cropped  area  it  will  materially  in¬ 
fluence  our  orchard  practice  in  future.  We 
shall  keep  a  third  to  a  half  of  our  orchard 
area  in  these  crops  all  the  time  and  thus 
get  away  from  a  part  of  the  heavy  tractor 
cultivation  costs  and  at  the  same  time  feed 
the  land  and  trees. 

Alfalfa  is  Late 

Clover  and  alfalfa  are  growing  in  these 
days  of  moist  cool  weather  but  they  do  not 
mature  and  will  be  late.  There  is  not  a 
blossom  in  sight  today  and  first  cutting 
ought  to  be  started  this  week.  It  is  big 
enough  but  would  be  very  difficult  to  cure 
if  cut  at  this  stage.  Winter  wheat  is 
growing  well  but  is  a  thin  stand  and  will 
not  give  a  large  yield.  Spring  grain  is 
making  splendid  progress  as  is  the  new 
seeding  of  clover  and  alfalfa  in  it. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  there  is  a 
little  let  up  in  the  rush  of  work  and  I  can 
see  a  little  breathing  spell  before  we 
plunge  into  cultivation  and  harvest. 

■ — M.  C.  Burritt. 


To  Make  Haying  Easier 


The  Calyx  Spray  Is  About  Finished 


( Continued  from  page  3) 


The  week  of  June  7-12  was  one  of 
spraying.  We  have  been  at  the  job  con¬ 
tinuously  every  day  during  the  week. 
Rain  stopped  us  from  finishing  on  Satur¬ 
day  by  one  tank.  This  was  probably  the 
case  with  a  good  many  growers.  But  the 
calyx  spray  is  probably  90  per  cent,  made 
on  the  12th,  and  just  in  time  for  protection 
against  the  scab  that  is  certain  to  shoot  its 
spores  in  this  wet  period,  which  has  lasted 
twenty-four  hours  and  more.  I  feel  like 
a  man  whose  barn  is  very  likely  to  burn 
and  who  is  98  per  cent,  insured. 

The  past  week  has  also  seen  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  practically  all  the  plowing  for 
cultivated  crops,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  etc., 
although  there  is  a  minor  part  of  the  acre¬ 
age  yet  to  plow  and  most  of  it  to  fit.  Corn 
is  pretty  well  planted  on  June  12,  but  there 
are  a  few  fields  yet  to  go  in.  As  far  as 
I  can  learn  no  beans  have  been  planted  yet 
around  here.  The~ground  is  beginning  to 
get  hard  for  plowing  and  it  was  dusty 
on  top  until  this  light  rain. 

On  July  27th  of  last  year  we  sowed  one 
22  year  old  orchard,  partly  to  alfalfa  and 
partly  to  sweet  clover  as  a  cover  crop. 
It  was  a  little  late  to  sow  but  we  wanted 
to  get  the  weeds  pretty  well  whipped  be¬ 
fore  seeding.  An  excellent  stand  of  both 
plants  was  secured  but  the  alfalfa  suf¬ 
fered  badly  from  heaving  this  spring  so 
that  the  stand  is  now  somewhat  thin  in 
places.  The  sweet  clover  was  also  heaved 
some  but  not  as  much  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  plenty  left  for  an  excellent  cover. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  late  seeding 
influenced  heaving  as  the  plants  were  too 
small  to  have  rooted  deeply.  The  variety 
was  northern  grown  Utah  common. 

At  this  writing  the  sweet  clover  is  far 
ahead  of  the  alfalfa  both  as  a  cover  and  in 
the  production  of  top.  It  covers  the 
ground  completely  and  much  of  it  is  waist 
high.  The  stand  of  alfalfa  is  more  uneven 
and  thinner  and  none  of  it  is  more  than 
knee  high  although  even  this  crop  is  rather 
better  than  the  average  cover  crop.  The 
whole  season’s  story  isn’t  told  yet,  of 
course.  We  shall  cut  both  crops  this 
week  and  leave  them  on  the  ground. 

An  Experiment  With  Cover  Crops 

I  am  anxious  to  see  what  the  effect  of 
these  cover  crops  left  to  grow  in  the  or¬ 
chard  for  one  or  two  years  will  be  on  the 
size  and  color  of  the  fruit  under  my  con¬ 
ditions.  So  on  May  26th  about  two  weeks 
before  the  fruit  set  (so  that  the  nitrates 
might  be  available  in  time)  I  disced  two 
rows  of  Twenty  Ounce,  about  50  trees. 
These  have  since  been  harrowed  again. 


that  he  is  going  to  slip  them  on  over 
other  clothes.  They  work  all  right  for 
the  farm  in  winter,  with  boots,  but  they  are 
too  handy  for  catching  ones  toes,  to  be 
suitable  with  low  shoes  in  the  summer. 
Rubber  soled  shoes  are  a  great  help.  When 
a  man  is  trying  to  make  headway  on  a 
sidehill  meadow,  with  a  pair  of  leather 
shoes  that  have  been  worn  smooth  as  glass, 
or  when  he  is  trying  to  maintain  his  bal¬ 
ance  on  an  equally  slippery  rack,  he  surely 
will  appreciate  the  tip  that  rubber  shoes 
will  stop  this  part  of  his  troubles.  Some 
men  feel  that  they  are  too  hot,  but  a  pair 
of  cork  insoles  will  help  that  and  keep  the 
feet  from  sweating  so  much.  * 

It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
water  a  man  can  drink,  when  working  in 
the  hayfield.  Lemonade,  for  me  at  least, 
is  better  than  water.  I  have  known  men 
who  thought  they  couldn’t  do  a  haying 
without  a  good  supply  of  beer,  in  days 
gone  by,  of  course,  but  I  always  had  a 
feeling  that  it  caused  them  to  think  they 
were  doing  more  than  they  really  were, 
rather  than  really  helping  to  get  the  work 
done.  At  least  lemonade  does  not  have 
that  drawback,  and  it  seems  to  be  more 
refreshing  than  water.  There  are  also 
some  splendid  milk  drinks  that  the  women¬ 
folks  can  easily  make. 

If  a  man  can  keep  cool  mentally,  when 
he  is  sweating  physically,  and  make  each 
move  count  for  the  most,  the  job  of  hay¬ 
ing  will  move  along  at  a  good  speed  and 
will  soon  be  finished.  Nothing  tires  one 
more  than  a  feeling  that  everything  is 
working  wrong.  The  right  equipment  and 
the  right  mental  attitude  will  make  things 
run  smooth. 


“The  rascals !  They  put  something 
in  this  gin!” — Judge. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  26,  1926 


Economical  Transportation i) 


Quality  Features 
Typical  of 
the  Finest  Truck 
Construction 

Easy  gear  shifting,  with  3- 
speed  control. 

Valve-in-head  motor  that  de¬ 
livers  more  power  per  gallon 
than  any  other  truck  engine 
of  equal  size. 

Positive  motor  lubrication  by 
a  combined  pump  and  splash 
system. 

Positive  cooling  in  all  weather 
by  a  water  pump  and  extra- 
large  Harrison  radiator. 

Positive,  reliable,  semi-re¬ 
versible  steering  control. 

Extra-large,  equalized 
brakes. 

Big,  oversize  rear  axle  with 
spiral  cut,  bevel  gears.® 

Chrome  vanadium  steel 
springs. 

Full-length  deep  channel 
steel  frame,  rigidly  braced. 

Alemite  lubrication. 


me  (Quality  Features 

found  only  »  Chevrolet” 

K*S50M 


With  its  special  truck-type  construction  —  with  numerous 
quality  features  found  only  on  higher- priced  trucks  of 
equally  modern  design,  the  Chevrolet  One-Ton  Truck  gives 
definite  assurance  of  dependable  haulage  plus  the  vital  ad¬ 
vantages  of  low  upkeep  and  slow  depreciation. 

No  other  truck  is  more  ideally  fitted  for  farm  use.  Its  power¬ 
ful  valve-in-head  motor  pulls  the  load  over  the  fields  and 
rough  roads  easily,  dependably  and  economically.  Visit  the 
nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  and  learn  the  importanceof  thequal- 
ity  features  found  only  in  Chevrolet  at  the  Chevrolet  price* 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


1-TON 

TRUCK 


HALF 

TON 


TON 


World’s  Largest  Builder  of  Gear 


632  (8) 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


SAVE 
MONEY! 
SEND  IN 
YOUR 
ORDER 
NOW! 


25  Chicks 
$2.75 


25  Chicks 
$3.25 


50  Chicks 
$5.00 


100  Chicks 
$9.00 


500  Chicks 
$42.50 


BARRED  ROCKS 


50  Chicks 

$6.00 


100  Chicks 

$11.00 


500  Chicks 
$52.50 


1000  Chicks 
$80.00 


1000  Chicks 
$100.00 


Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  special  matings. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  llemit  with  money  order, 
eheck  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped 
parcel  post  and  special  handling  charges  prepaid  No 
chicks  sent  C.  0.  D.  No  order  for  less  than  25 
chicks.  If  you  wish  chicks  sent  special  delivery, 
remit  15c  for  25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100 
chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

TRENTON,  N.  i.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Address  Dept.  10 


Special  Summer  Prices---Our  17th  Year 

bL _ _  _  _  _ _ _ _ _  , 

TA  W  B 

FOR  16  YEARS  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that  we 
can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  No.  1  grade  and 
specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  75  chicks,  add 
__  25e  extra  to  your  order. 

"OHIO  S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 10c  each 

CCREOITED  s>  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 12c  each 

White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . 13e  each 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . 15e  each 

$.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . . . . . . .14c  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends  . ]jOc  each 

Odds  &  Ends,  heavy  and  light  as  they  come,  .  pc  each 

All  light  odds  and  ends  . gc  €aei) 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free. 

A  hook  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  No.  High  St.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 


They  cost  no  more  and  you  can  feel  safe. 

REDUCED  PRIfFS  on  these  fine  pure-bred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 

quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 
Special  Stock  Write  fur  prices  on  extra  quality  chicks.  Our  literature 
*  tells  the  story. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 

Anconas  . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00  $90.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Brd.  A  Wh.  Rocks, 

Blk  Minorcas  .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  ..  3.75  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  Orpingtons  .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.00 

Blk.  Jersey  Giants,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  ..  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  (Not  accredited)  . 10.00  per  100 

Mixed,  Light  (Not  accredited)  .  8.00  per  100 

„  100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  today 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1, 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 
ORDERTODAY 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


\MCk 


BUY  YOUR  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS  NOW 


All 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  1926..  Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the 
Quality  of  our  Inspected  "GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  ART  BOOK 
showing  our  birds  in  their  natural  colors,  many  letters- highly  indorsing  our  Chicks  A1' 
Leading  varieties.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  Prices  Effective  June  lst-Sept.  1st.  25  50 

White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50  $4.75 

Single  Comb  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50  4.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . 3.25  e!oo 

White  &  Silver  Wyandot,  Black  Minorcas,  .  3:75  7.00 

Buff  k  White  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00 


100  300 

$9.00  $25.50 

9.00  25.50 

11.50  33.00 

13.50  39.00 

13.50  39.00 


500 

$42.00 

42.00 

52.00 

62.00 

62.00 


1000 

$80.00 

80.00 

100.00 

120.00 

120.00 


®ufC  ,JIinoIca^2'.$8:  100’  515’  Assorted  Heavy,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Light, '$8  per~100 

Also  QUALITY  and  SPECIAL  QLALITY  "GOOD  LUCK’’  CHICKS.  Bank  Ref.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  BOX  90  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

NIAGARA  CHIX  AND  DUX  chix  fro;:  northern  new  york  state, 

PTG  PRTT'Tr  RUTilirTTriM  strong,  healthy  hardy  purebreds. 

■Dikj  Jr’KlL.xtr  KliDULilUN  high  producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  Prices  On: 

White  Leghorns  (High  grade  utility)  .  . . . $; 

Wyekoff,  Hollywood  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  ; 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Spec.  Matings!  Anconas,  ever-lay-Browu’s  .  4.00 

Perks  Bard  Rox,  Jumbe  White  Rox,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  4.15 

White  Wyandottes  . . . ’  4,50 

Pekin  Ducklings,  Black  Jersey  Giants  . 

Indian  Runners  . !.!!!! 

Assorted  Heavies  10%c,  Assorted  Lights  9c,  3  Months’  old  pullet's  from ’  selected  matings,  fancy  selected  eggs  for 
hatching.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Order  today 


mrebreds.  Hogan 
stock. 

testedj 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$6.00 

$11.25 

$52.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

7.00 

13.50 

63.00 

7.50 

14.25 

67.50 

17.50 

35.00 

140.00 

16.00 

30.00 

NIAGARA  POULTRY 


FARM, 

W. 


BOX  202 

CURTISS  CO.,  Props. 


RANSOM  VI  LLE,  N.  Y. 


THOR-OBRED”<K 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera¬ 
ted  high  . 
:onas,  A 
live  jBt 

A 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  June  prices 
1  for  milk  testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City: 


Class 

1 
2 

2  A 
2  B 

2  C 

3 


m 

c 

a> 

£S 

L'O) 
re  S 

O.J 

.$2.75 


» 

__  *- 
T3  O) 

IS 

ffc  -a 
<u  o 
■C  t- 
c/3  Q. 


c  Y 

O  o 
20 


300,000  NATIONAL  CHICKS  IN  JUNE  AND  JULY 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders.  Smith  hatched 

Mixed  . $3.00 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.50 

Bolly-Tanc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . . 

Reds  &  White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  4.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.75 

100%  Jive  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS,  Box  408, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.25 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$84.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

3.75 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Mifflintown,  Pa. 


Fluid  Milk  . $2.75  $2.80  $2.70 

Fluid  Cream  ....  1.90  1.90 

Fluid  Cream  ....  1.68 

Ice  Cream  .  1.93 

Soft  Cheese^ .  1.88 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ....  1.75 

3  A  Evap.  and 

cond.  milk  .  1.80  1.80 

3  B  Milk  Powder  ....  1.80  1.80 

3  C  Hard  Cheese  ....  1.70 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ..Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

Y'/ie  Cass  1  price  for  June,  1925,  League  and 
Sheffield,  was  $2.33;  Non-pool  $2.23. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  flna!  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
Anal  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  UP  AND  DOWN  AGAIN 

creamery  June  15 

SALTED  June  15  June  8  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .41%-42!4  4134-42(4  43(/2-44 

Extra  (92  sc)  41  -41[4  41 14.-  '  .43 

84-91  score  ..3614-40%  - 

Lower  G’d’s  35  -36’ 


trade  requirements.  This  is  throwing  a 
slightly  heavier  supply  on  the  market 
than  is  wanted  with  the  result  that 
prices  have  sagged  slightly. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POULTRY 

FOWLS 

June  15 

Colored  . 29-32 

Leghorns  . 31-32 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 35-45 

Leghorns  . 25-30 


June  15 
June  8  1925 


29-32 

31-32 


-33 

•32 


35-43 

25-30 


45-50 

25-38 


The  poultry  market  is  approximately 
the  same  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  especial¬ 
ly  m  the  case  of  fowls.  Light  fowls  are 
still  finding  a  very  prompt  outlet,  al¬ 
though  the  percentage  of  these  in  re¬ 
ceipts  fs  small.  Express  fowls  have 
been  working  out  at  about  a  cent  over 
the  freight  market  which  naturally  re¬ 
flects  a  firm  condition.  The  broiler  sit¬ 
uation  is  also  very  good,  although  with¬ 
out  much  material  change. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


futures 

XAt  Chirac)  JUn'  15  Jun'  8 

Wheat  . 1 .40(4 

£°;;n  . 71% 

Oats  . . . . 42 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York ) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  .  ..1.73J4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 85% 

2 . 52 


1.42% 

.75% 

•42% 


Last 

Year 

1-4S34 

1.08 

.48% 


Oats  No. 
FEEDS 


3614-39%  404-42% 

35  -36  39  -40 

What  we  said  of  the  butter  market  in 
our  last  report  in  relation  to  any  ad¬ 
vance,  developed  in  fact  during  the  last 
of  the  week  ending  June  12  and  the 
first  two  days  of  the  following  week. 
On  the  9th  and  10th,  extras  (92  score) 
went  up  to  42E>c.  This  rapid  advance 
was  apparently  ill-advised  and  strained 
the  situation  with  the  result  that  the 
market  rapidly  retired  and  by  the  15th 
prices  had  eased  off  from  a  cent  to  a 
cent  and  a  quarter.  This  downward 
trend  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 
Chicago  of  a  half  cent  which  naturally 
took  a  lot  of  force  out  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  buying.  A  feeling  of  uncertainty 
therefore  took  the  place  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  market  and  buyers  are 
tending  to  hold  off  to  see  whether  values 
will  continue  downward.  Naturally  this 
is  having  a  restraining  and  weakening 
effect  on  the  market.  During  the  week 
ending  June  12  receipts  of  100,000 
packages  of  butter  marked  the  high 
point. of  the  season,  which  did  not  help 
the  situation.  The  one  bright  spot  is 
that  consumptive  demand  is  still  ex¬ 
cellent  due  to  the  delay  of  the  exodus  of 
vacationists. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  STRONG 


1-78%  1.944 

.88%  1.28% 
.52  .60'  2 

June  13 

,  ,  „  „  June  12  June  5  1921 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  .........  .26.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 31.00 

H'd  Bran  . 28.00 

Stand’d  Mids  ......26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 32.00 

Flour  Mids  . 29.00 

Red  Dog  . 33.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 29.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 33.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

Gluten  Feed  . 37.25 

Gluten  Meal  . 47.25 


30.00 

25.00 

27.00 

24.50 

31.50 
29.00 
33.00 
28.00 

28.50 
30.00 

37.25 

47.25 
35.00 
37.00 

38.50 


41.00 

32.50 
35.00 
35.00 

41.50 

40.50 
45.00 

43.50 
43.50 
50.00 
42.25 


42.50 

45.50 

47.50 


45.00  46.00 


STATE  june  15 

FLATS  June  15  June  8  1925 

Fresh  fancy  ..214-224  214-  22  -23 

Fresh  av'ge  .. - - - 214- 

Held  fancy  ...27  -  28  27  -28  264  -  274 
Held  av’ge  26  -264  26  -  254-264 

The  firmness  and  strength  of  the 
cheese  market  continues  very  marked. 
Although  the  make  up-state  seems  to 
be  gaining  a  little,  it  is  still  not  up  to 
last  year  and  very  limited  supplies  of 
fresh  state  flats  are  being  offered.  It  is 
expected  that  more  cheese  will  arrive 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  but  prices 
and  the  market  are  still  well  sup¬ 
ported. 

EGG  PRICES  EASIER 


NEARBY 

WHITE 


June  15 


June  15 
June  8  1925 


Selected  Extras  . . 

.  .38 

-39 

39-41 

40-42 

Av’ge  Extras  . . . . 

.  .36 

-37 

37-38 

38-39 

Extra  Firsts  ...... 

.  .34 

-35 

35-36 

36-37 

Firsts  . 

33-34 

34-35 

Gathered 

.  .31 

-35 

31-36 

32-36 

Pullets  . 

. 

31-32 

- - - 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

.  .34 

-38 

37-40 

38-40 

_  Egg  prices  have  turned  slightly  easier 
since  our  last  report,  particularly  those 
coming  in  competition  with  Pacific 
Coast  whites.  Western  receipts  have 
increased  slightly -and  many  of  the  chain 
stores  have  been  able  to  supply  their 
wants  in  those  quarters,  ignoring  the 
nearbys  which  have  been  filling  their 


36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ....38.00 

45%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.50 

34%  O.  Pi  Linseed 

O'!  Meal  . 46.50  ,v.vv, 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  grain 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

HAY  CONTINUES  STRONG 

Ihe  hay  market  continues  in  the  same 
relative  position  that  we  reported  last 
week.  Ihe  fact  that  No.  1  has  advanc¬ 
ed  from  $31  to  $32  a  ton  indicates  that 
there  is  practically  none  to  be  had  on 
the  market.  Hay  that  would  grade 
good  No.  2  would  bring  $30  while  No.  3 
will  range  from  $25  to  $27.  What  we 
said  sometime  ago  about  holding  hay 
for  later  trade  is  being  borne  out. 

This  is  what  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  and 
the  U.  S._  Department  of  Agriculture 
say  in  their  joint  report  which  was  re¬ 
leased  June  14th: 

“Hay  conditions  in  New  York  are  not  at 
all  good,  with  a  condition  of  74,  compared 
with  87  at  this  time  last  year  and  the  10- 
year  average  of  89..  Unless  unusually  fav¬ 
orable  weather  prevails  during  the  rest  of 
June,  the  chances  are  more  than  average 
that  a  short  hay  crop  will  result.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  also  unfavorable  in  most  of  the 
other  states.  Following  a  reduced  carry¬ 
over  of  last  year’s  hay,  many  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  give  special  attention  to  their 
needs  for  next  winter’s  roughage.” 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  at  our  last  report.  Market  is 
steady  with  most  of  the  nearby  veals 
bringing  from  $13  to  $14.50  and  occa¬ 
sionally  $15. 

The  live  lamb  market  has  toned  down 
slightly  and  the  general  price  on  primes 
is  around  $17,  although  a  lot  of  stock 
is  selling  from  $15  to  $16  and  culls  at 
$12. 

Light  to  medium  hogs  are  still  in  a 
very  strong  position,  selling  anywhere 
from  $14.75  for  the  heavier  marks  up  to 
$15.25  for  the  light  to  medium. 

The  demand  for  country  dressed  veal 
is  quite  sluggish  and  in  spite  of  limited 
supplies  the  market  is  weak,  although 
prices  have  not  materially  changed* 
prime  and  choice  averaging  from  17  to 
19c  with  average  to  good  stock  front 
14  to  16c. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  ~ 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
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Shall  I  Test  for  TB? 

( Continued  from  page  5) 


'working.  The  plan  is  being  used  quite 
generally  in  most  of  the  states. 

The  opposite  of  the  area  plan  of  work 
is  the  individual  plan  where  one  man 
will  clean  up  his  herd  in  one  commun¬ 
ity,  someone  else  will  do  the  same  in 
another  community  or  county,  without 
any  relation  to  those  that  have  already 
been  accredited. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished  So  Far 

To  make  clear  just  what  has  been 
done  in  cleaning  up  bovine  tuberculosis 
in  New  York  State,  we  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  make  and  print 
the  two  maps  on  page  5.  A  careful 
study  of  these  maps  cannot  help  but 
impress  one  with  the  headway  that  has 
been  made  against  this  great  cattle 
scourge. 

New  York  has-the  third  largest  cat¬ 
tle  population  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  a  total  of  159,000  dairy  herds 
in  the  State,  containing  a  little  more 
than  2,000,000  cattle.  Of  this  number 
there  are  a  total  of  68,370  herds  having 
773,402  cattle,  are  either  already  accred¬ 
ited  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  test¬ 
ed.  In  other  words,  testing  is  already 
reaching  close  to  one-half  the  cattle  of 
flie  State,  approximately  one-fourth  of 
New  York’s  great  cow  population  has 
now  been  tuberculin  tested  and  the 
State  has  the  largest  number  of  accred¬ 
ited  herds  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  also,  that 
65%  of  the  pure-bred  cattle  in  New 
York  State  have  been  tuberculin  tested 
tinder  the  accredited  herd  plan  and  that 
a  large  number  of  the  best  pure-bred 
herds  are  fully  accredited.  One  breed 
is  no  more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis 
than  another,  and  the  only  reasons  why 
more  Holsteins  react  is  because  the 
Holsteins  predominate  and  more  are 


subjected  the  tuberculin  test.  Bovine 
tuberculosis  is  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and,  when  introduced  into  a 
herd,  will  work  equal  destruction  to  any 
breed. 

There  was  a  period  when  several 
states  had  restrictions  against  New 
York  State  cattle,  but,  due  to  the  mar¬ 
velous  progress  made  in  cleaning  up 
the  herds  of  New  York  State  under  the 
only  workable  plan  ever  devised — the 
accredited  herd  plan — all  these  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  removed  so  that  today 
our  cattle  can  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  world;  and  we  are  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  they  stand  the  retest  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  There  always  has  been  a 
demand  for  New  York  State  cattle  as 
they  are  the  best  producing  type. 

As  most  of  this  work  has  been  done 
at  the  request  of  the  dairymen,  it  will 
be  seen  that  those  most  familiar  with 
it  are  giving  it  their  approval.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  requests  from  cat¬ 
tle  owners  for  tuberculin  tests  were  lim¬ 
ited.  Today  both  the  cattle  owners  and 
the  city  consumers  are  asking  that  dairy 
cattle  be  tested. 

Before  1922  tuberculin  tests  were 
made  on  the  individual  instead  of  by 
the  area  plan  and  not  much  progress  in 
controlling  and  eradicating  the  disease 
was  accomplished.  Today  in  place  of 
giving  consideration  to  the.  testing  of  a 
farm  herd,  only  the  total  herds  in  a 
township  are  considered,  and  the  work 
is  not  started  until  90  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  owners-  have  first  signed  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  agreement.  Nearly  100 
townships  in  New  York  are  now  signed 
up  and  waiting  to  start. 

(Next  week  this  discussion  will  be 
continued  with  the  answering  of  definite 
questions  asked  by  many  dairymen 
about  the  reliability  of  testing.) 


Holstein  Breeders  Meet  at  Des  Moines 


THE  forty-first  Annual  Convention  oi 
the  Holstein  Friesian  Association 
of  America,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 
June  7-10  was  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  and  enthusiastic  Holstein  meetings 
held  for  many  years. 

Frank  O.  Lowden  was  unanimously 
re-elected  president  of  the  association. 
L.  M.  Thompson  was  re-elected  as  Vice- 
President  as  well  as  three  directors,  W. 
S.  Moscrip,  Lake  Elmo,  Minn.,  John  A. 
Bell,  Jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.,  Lansing,  Michigan.  The 
new  directors  elected  are:  W.  B.  Robins, 
Poland,  New  York;  F.  W.  A.  Vesper, 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri;  F.  P. 
Knowles,  Auburn,  Massachusetts;  and 
Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Parks,  New 
York. 

Holstein  breeders  went  on  record  as 
opposed  to  present  laws  making  stand¬ 
ardization  of  milk  unlawful.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  action  the  association 
Went  on  record  as  favoring  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  requiring  that  all  milk 
sold  at  retail  bear  on  the  container  a 
guarantee  of  the  minimum  fat  content. 

Selective  registration  was  discussed 
following  the  report  of  Mr.  Moscrip, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  studied 
Ihe  system  used  in  Holland.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
submit  a  plan  for  selective  registration 
*1  the  next  annual  convention. 

The  convention  voted  to  authorize  its 
officers  to  recommend  to  the  Dairy  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Department 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

f  *39  Spring  St.,  -  .  New  York 


of  Agriculture  and  to  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association  that  a  change 
be  made  in  the  score  card  for  market 
milk  whereby  perfect  scoring  milk  must 
have  a  minimum  fat  content  of  3.25% 
and  11.75%  total  solids. 

Some  of  the  speakers  who  addressed 
the  Convention  were  the  Hon.  John 
Hammil,  Governor  Iowa,  Earl  J.  Coop¬ 
er,  Director  of  the  Organization  ex¬ 
tension  service.  Professor  H.  H.  Wing 
of  Cornell  University  and  G.  L.  Noble, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work. 

The  sale  held  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
vention  resulted  in  an  average  price  of 
$747.27.  The  highest  price  was  paid  for 
Miss  Mutual  Rose  DeKol,  consigned  by 
Hargrove  and  Arnold  of  Norwalk,  Iowa. 
She  was  purchased  by  F.  E.  Murphy  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  for  $3,500.  A 
seven  months  old  bull  calf,  Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  50th,  consigned  by  Hollyhock 
farm,  Dousman,  Michigan,  was  sold  to 
Traverse  City  State  Hospital  for  $2,600, 
the  second  highest  price  paid. 

The  sale  attracted  more  than  600 
breeders  from  practically  every  state  as 
well  as  a  number  of  buyers  from  foreign 
countries. 

One  animal  was  purchased  by  Heizo 
Shionoya  of  Sapporo,  Japan,  and  an¬ 
other  by  Securido  Mata  of  Elsavador, 
Central  America. 


The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  recently  published 
Department  bulletin  1369-D  “The  cattle 
grubs  or  ox  warbles,  their  biologies  and 
suggestions  for  their  control.”  This  pest 
causes  a  lot  of  loss  every  year  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  yalue  of  the  hides  of  cows  and  by 
causing  the  cows  discomfort  due  to  the 
irritation  in  their  backs.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  of  the  bulletin. 
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Rations 
Recommended 

By  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 


FOR  SUMMER 
CONDITIONS 

(1)  Ground  corn. .  .300  lbs. 
Ground  oats. . . 300  lbs. 
Wheat  bran. .  .200  lbs. 
Linseed  meal . .  200  lbs. 

(2)  Ground  corn. .  .535  lbs. 
Wheat  bran . .  .230  lbs. 
Linseed  meal.  .235  lbs. 

(3)  Ground  corn.  .  .375  lbs. 
Ground  oats. .  .375  lbs. 
Linseed  meal . .  250  lbs. 

(4)  Ground  barley  .615  lbs. 
Wheat  Bran . . .  200  lbs. 
Linseed  meal . .  185  lbs. 


7oMoreMilk 

—was  given  by  cows  at  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  fed  four 
pounds  of  concentrates  per 
head  daily  on  pasture,  than 
by  cows  of  similar  product¬ 
ive  capacity  which  received 
no  concentrates  in  addition 
to  pasturage. 

Pasturage  itself  is  an  insufficient  source 
of  nutriment.  Better  supplement  it,  as 
do  thousands  of  other  successful  feeders 
of  all  farm  animals,  with  rations  con¬ 
taining  Linseed  Meal. 

Jjinseed  Meal,  with  its  high  protein  con¬ 
tent,  produces  economical  gains,  insures 
good  condition  and  helps  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  other  feeds.  How  and 
why  is  told  by  successful  feeders  in  our 
booklets  —  “Dollars  and  Cents  Results” 
and  “How  To  Make  Money  With  Linseed 
Meal”.  Write  our  Dept.  R-6  for  them, 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

1128,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


Feed, 


Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  sired  by  DELLW00D  DEFENDER 
whose  dam  bas  an  official*  record  of  832.23  lbs.  butterfat. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  old  enough  for  service  and  a 
number  are  from  A.  R.  dams. 

Priced  from  $50  to  $150  each 
Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 
Katonah  -  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Ayrshire  bull,  two 

year  old  ready  for 
service.  Iroquois  Salesman,  Sire; 
Monstone  Matador,  Dam;  Iroquois 
Pretty  Peggy,  Granddam;  Ringmaster 
Peggy. 


FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  tested  cows, — 

GUERNSEYS  anH  HOLSTEINS 

— Also  service  bulls. 
A  carload  always  on  hand 

L.  BEYER, 

33  Edga-  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y« 
Phone  3787 


GUERNSEYS 


IROQUOIS  FARM, 
Cooperstown,  - 


N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 
The  Bar  None  Ranch  herd  of  this  ideal  milk  and  beef 
weed  is  founded  on  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Our 
stock  Is  bred  for  type  and  production  combined,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  pail. 

The  breed  that  brings  two  cheeks  instead  of  one — tbe 
milk  check  and  the  beef  check. 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  HERD 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 
Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


GREYSTONE  FARM  OFFERS 

8  Months  Old  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Florbam  Laddie  and 
Langwater  Warrior.  Dam  a  daughter  of  Pen- 
coyd  Secret  Premier.  Calf  an  exceptional  indi¬ 
vidual  with  excellent  show  prospects. 

Herd  Accredited  Priced  Reasonable 

GREYSTONE  FARM,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL 
FARM 

Bull  calf  born  February  20,  1926.  Sire  a  prize 

winning  son  of  Ultra  Slay  King  out  of  one  of  Fiorham 
Laddies  first  A.  B.  daughters.  Dam  of  this  calf  is 
Hazel  Orsbee  100859  A.  R.  with  record  of  12,704  lbs. 
milk  and  603  lbs.  butterfat.  Price  of  calf  $100.  Write 
for  extended  pedigree.  Other  bull  calves  as  low  as  $50 
Herd  Accredited 

CHAS  A.  SLATER,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


and 


Tuberculin  Tested  Ho1steeinUcowIy 

Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from  clean 
herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest. 

Service  Bulls  on  hand 

DR.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK 

GLENRIDGE  STOCK  FARM 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


O  K  L  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calves  sired  by  ORMSBY  SENSATION 
274343,  ORMSBY  KORNDYKE  LAD  P0SCH  308940  and 
ORMSBY  KORNDYKE  PEARL.  Out  of  good  record  dams. 
Good  individuals,  well  grown,  priced  right. 

Also  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same  lines  of  breeding. 
BEAVER  DAM  STOCK  FARM 
Wm.  Fielden,  Mgr. 

Montgomery  -  -  -  New  York 


MILK  GOAT  BUCK  KIDS,  $15.00 
Toggenburgs,  Grade,  Pure. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES,  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

°-  *•  c-  and  Chester  white 
ivcgisici  eu  PIGS>  Either  sex>  bred  from  best 

strains  obtainable  and  prices  right.  The  best 
breeds  for  the  farmer,  gentle  and  prolific. 

ENGENE  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Jerseys  of  Oxford  Breeding.  Herd  sire 
grandson  of  OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

Cows,  bred  heifers,  and  young  bulls 
at  farmers  prices. 

Herd  Accredited  Watch  this  spac* 

HEDGES  HOMESTEAD  STOCK  FARM 
East  Durham,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Jennings,  Owner 


TllllPrrillin  T pgtpil  grade  Holstein  and 
I  uoercuun  1  esieu  Guernsey  cows  and 

heifers,  that  show  quality  and  milky  type,  60 
day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 
West  Edmeston  -  .  New  York 
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The  Carolinian  — By  Rafaei  Sabatim 


CHAPTER  V 
Jonathan  Neild 

IF  Rutledge's  mistrust  of  Sir  Andrew 
Carey’s  Quaker  visitor  was  in  intuitive 
as  he  represented — and  neither  our  faith 
in  Rutledge’s  veracity  nor  our  knowledge 
o'  what  subsequently  came  to  pass  justifies 
any  other  assumption — it  is  proof  that  the 
Governor’s  intuition  were  keen,  indeed. 

The  precise  manner  of  Sir  Andrew 
Carev’s  reconciliation  with  Myrtle  may 
beQjriefly  told.  When  he  lay  ill,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  enforced  return  to  Charles 
Town,  Dr.  Parker,  who  was  summond  to 
attend  him,  almost  despaired  of  his  life. 
Because  of  this,  and  knowing  how  affaiis 
stood  between  the  Baronet  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  good  doctor,  who  was  the  friend 
of  both,  went  to  her  at  once  with  news 
of  his  condition.  He  urged  her,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  future  peace  of  mind,  to 
put  all  rancour  behind  her  now,  and  to 
render  her  father  the  loving  care  that 
might  yet  save  his  life,  or,  at  worst,  might 
soothe  his  end. 

She  required  no  urging.  Her  only 
doubt  was  whether  her  father  would  re¬ 
ceive  her.  Upon  this  the  physician  re¬ 
assured  her.  Her  father  was  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  refuse.  And  so,  with  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  old  Remus,  who  wept  for  joy  at 
beholding  her  once  more  in  his  master’s 
house,  she  installed  herself  at  her  uncon¬ 
scious  father's  bedside,  to  nurse  him  with 
a  devotion  akin  to  that  which  she  had 
shown  Harry  some  three  years  ago.  For 
four  days  and  three  nights,  almost  without 
intermission,  she  remained  at  the  post  of 
duty  until  he  was  restored  once  more  t.o 
consciousness  and  the  crisis  was  over-past. 

Then  she  had  withdrawn,  and  she  had 
left  it  to  Dr.  Parker  and  Remus  to  tell 
him  what  she  had  done,  and  to  plead  with 
him  to  receive  her. 

-  ‘But  for  her  tender  care  of  you,  Sir 
Andrew,’  the  doctor  told  him.  ‘my  physic 
could  have  accomplished  nothing.  She 
has  saved  your  life.’ 

‘So,  so,’  said  that  rentless  old  man  on  a 
note  of  mockery.  ‘But  who  bade  her  do 
it?’ 

‘I  did,’  said  Dr.  Parker. 

There  was  a  savage  finality  in  the  words, 
and,  not  to  excite  him  further,  the  doctor 
withdrew  and  came  in  sorrow  to  beg 
Myrtle  to  have  patience. 

It  happened,  however,  that  when  she 
came  on  the  third  day  she  was  met  by 
Parker  with  so  joyous  an  expression  on 
his  face  that  it  required  no  words  to  con¬ 
vey  his  news  of  the  miracle  that  had  been 
wrought.  Her  father  consented  to  see  her. 

She  found  Sir  Andrew  sitting  up  in  bed, 
propped  by  pillows;  and  she  observed  at 
once  the  change  that  less  than  four  years 
had  wrought  in  him.  He  had  lost  much 
of  his  earlier  fleshiness,  and  his  illness 
now  had  reduced  him  further,  so  that  his 
face  looked  almost  gaunt,  its  heavy  bone 
structures  starkly  defined.  T.  here  was  no 
gladness  in  the  pale  blue  eyes  that  were 
turned  upon  her,  and  the  lips  were  twisted 
into  a  vinegary  smile  suggestive  rather 
of  cruelty  than  forgiveness. 

She  went  down  on  her  knees  beside  his 
bed 

'Father!  Dear  father!’ 

He  spoke  quietly,  yet  with  the  faintest 
bitterness.  ‘Parker  tells  me  that  you  have 
saved  my  life.  Well,  well!  Odd  that 
you  should  be  at  pains  to  save  my  life 
which  you  robbed  of  everything  that  made 
it  estimable.  But  ...  I  forgive  you, 
Myrtle !  I  expected  too  much,  perhaps.  I 
rated  you  higher  than  your  worth.’ 

That  he  should  not  more  graciously  ex¬ 
press  the  forgiveness  he  professed  to  ex¬ 
tend  did  not  at  all  surprise-  her.  She 
knew  his  hard,  unyielding  nature,  and  was 
thankful  at  the  moment  to  have  his  for¬ 
giveness  on  any  terms.  There  was  so 
much  she  desired  to  say.  Above  all,  she 
wanted  to  tell  him  about  Andrew,  the 
grandson  she  had  named  after  him.  But 
his  manner  raised  barriers  to  any  tender¬ 
ness,  to  any  intimacy. 


He  asked  questions.  First,  he  inquired 
more  or  less  formally  after  her  health  and 
desired  news  of  Maurna  Dido.  Next  he 
spoke  a  little  of  the  plantation  which  had 
been  wrested  from  him,  of  the  slaves  who 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  rebel  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  seditious  labours,  and  of  other 
matters  as  far  removed  from  the  things 
that  should  lie  between  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  Almost  he  conveyed  the  impression 
that  he  was  making  conversation.  Nor  did 
even  this  continue  long.  Presently  he  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  tired,  but  desired  her  to 
come  soon  again. 

She  was  almost  glad  to  escape,  and  she 
went  home  wondering  whether  the  old 
severance  was  not  really  preferable  to  this 
bitterly  cruel  make-believe  reconciliation. 
For  that  was  how  she  viewed  it. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  she  found  him 
much  better  disposed,  just  as  he  was  clear¬ 
ly  much  better  in  health.  He  was  up 
when  she  arrived,  wrapped  in  a  bedgown 
and  occupying  an  easy-chair.  He  had  a 
smile  of  greeting  for  her,  and  hig  conver- 


man  who,  realizing  that  his  feelings  have 
betrayed  him  into  saying  too  much,  seeks 
to  retract.  She  imagined,  being  herself 
charitable,  that  he  did  so  out  of  regret  for 
having  unnecessarily  wounded  her. 

Then,  to  her  increasing  amazement,  he 
actually  desired  news  of  Harry :  how  and 
where  was  he,  and  what  particular  activi¬ 
ties  engaged  him.  She  answered  his  ques¬ 
tions  shortly,  giving  him  no  more  details 
than  were  necessary,  because  of  her  feel¬ 
ing  that  her  replies  could  not  possibly  do 
other  than  nourish  his  bitterness. 

When  he  had  drawn  from  her  that 
Harry  was  with  Lincoln’s  army  guarding 
the  crossings  of  the  Savannah,  he  laughed 
aloud.  ‘And  these  ragmuffins  think  they 
hold  Prevost  in  check,  do  they  ?’  he  scoffed. 
‘Ridiculous  !  What  are  their  numbers  ?’ 

‘I  am  not  sure,’  she  answered.  ‘But  I 
believe  at  least  five  thousand.’ 

‘Five  thousand!’  It  was  an  ejaculation 
of  mockery,  which  brought  a  flush  to  her 
cheeks,  -since  it  seemed  to  include  Harry 
himself.  To  combat  his  contempt,  to  in- 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

HARRY  LATIMER,  a  wealthy  young  tobacco  planter  of  South  Carolina  is  a 
leader  in  the  Colonial  party.  His  political  leanings  are  responsible  for  the 
breaking  of  his  engagement  to  Myrtle  Carey,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Carey, 
a  staunch  Tory.  Because  of  his  rebellious  activities  in  Charles  Town,  Latimer 
faces  arrest.  Myrtle  relents  and  her  love  rekindled,  she  consents  to  marry  him 
if  he  will  leave  Charles  Town.  Their  marriage  infuriates  Sir  Andrew  who  forces 
Latimer  into  an  unfair  duel.  Carey’s  fury  is  further  aroused  by  Captain  Robert 
Mandeville,  a  distant  relative  of  Myrtle’s  and  the  British  Governor’s  aide.  Lati¬ 
mer  foils  the  plot  by  not  returning  Carey’s  shot  in  the  duel,  thereby  preventing 
further  challenges  and  attempts  on  his  life  by  Carey.  Under  these  circumstances 
Myrtle  and  Harry  leave  for  his  plantation  in  the  back  country. 

War  breaks  out.  The  Governor  and  Mandeville  flee.  Latimer  is  soon  re¬ 
called  to  Charles  Town  and  is  given  a  commission  in  the  army  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Tories  in  Charles  Town  burn  his  home  and  Myrtle  goes  to  live  at  the  home 
of  Gen.  Moultrie,  Harry’s  superior  officer.  Rutledge,  the  Colonial  Governor, 
questions  the  wisdom  of  this  since  Myrtle  has  been  seen  visiting  her  father  s 
home  where  there  is  a  mysterious  visitor  by  the  name  of  Jonathan  Neild. 


sation  to-day  actually  led  the  way  to  the 
very  things  of  which  yesterday  she  had 
desired  to  talk. 

He  wanted  to  know  about  the  boy,  and 
listened  with  a  faint  smile  about  his  lips 
to  the  eloquence  of  her  maternal  pride. 
When  he  learnt  that  her  son  had  been 
named  Andrew,  his  smile  broadened;  and 
too  readily  she  attributed  this  to  tender¬ 
ness.  His  next  words  disillusioned  her. 

‘You  thought  by  that  to  move  me  to 
make  him  my  heir,  eh?’  And  the  fierce 
old  eyes  stabbed  at  her  from  under  his 
beetling  brows. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  struck  her  with  a 
whip.  ‘Father!’  she  cried  out,  and,  when 
his  little  crackle  of  laughter  had  spluttered 
out,  she  gave  him  a  fuller  answer : 

‘It  is  unworthy  of  you  to  imagnie  such 
calculation  in  me.  Harry’s  wealth  is  far 
beyond  our  needs.’ 

‘It  may  not  always  be  so,’  he  warned 
her.  ‘When  this  war  is  over,  when  these 
rebels  have  been  whipped  into  submission, 
there  will  be  a  heavy  reckoning  for  those 
who  have  borne  arms  against  their  King._ 
But  I  am  glad  you  are  not  counting  upon 
inheritance  from  me.  For  I  have  disposed 
ctherwise.  It  is  as  well  that  you  should 
know.  All  that  I  may  die  possessed  of 
goes  to  your  Cousin  Robert.  That  is  an 
act  of  commonest  justice.  It  at  once 
rewards  merit  and  punishes  unfilial  con¬ 
duct.’  | 

Pain  robbed  her  of  all  answer.  The 
money  was  nothing.  But  to  be  disinherit¬ 
ed  by  a  parent  is  to  be  outcast. 

‘Well?’  he  asked  her  after  a  pause. 
‘Have  you  nothing  to  say?’ 

‘Nothing,  father.’  She  held  herself 
bravely  in  control.  ‘If  that  is  your  wish, 
I  am  content.  And  if  you  will  consider 
the  disinheritance  as  the  end  of  our 
punishment,  I  am  more  than  content?’ 

‘So,  so’  he  muttered.  ‘There,  there!  I 
said  it  only  to  test  you;  to  test  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  your  desire  to  be  reconciled.  I  am 
glad  you  stand  the  test  so  well,  Myrtle. 
Very  glad.’  He  turned  to  give  her  a 
smile,  but  she  saw  quite  clearly  through 
his  poor  attempt  to  deceive  her.  There  was 
a  false  ring  in  his  words.  He  was  as  a 


culcate  in  him  respect  for  the  side  her 
husband  served,  she  made  haste  to  assure 
him  that  Lincoln’s  army  was  soon  to  be 
reinforced. 

‘They  are  enlisting  militia  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  to  go  to  their  sup¬ 
port,’  she  assured  him. 

‘Bah!  A  rabble.  D’ye  think  such  fel¬ 
lows  can  stand  against  trained  soldiers — 
a  pack  of  out-at-elbow  ruffians  ill-armed 
and  probably  without  sufficient  ammuni¬ 
tion.’ 

He  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer.  But 
she  had  none  to  offer,  not  knowing,  indeed, 
what  might  be  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Her  silence  urged  him  to  question  her 
more  directly. 

‘What  artillery  have  they?  For,  after 
all,  it  is  artillery  that  counts.  What  guns 
have  they,  that  they  should  hope  to  hold 
the  British!  Tell  me  that?’  It  was  an 
argumentative  challenge,  and  had  she  pos¬ 
sessed  the  information  she  would  have  ad¬ 
vanced  it  to  prove  him  wrong  in  the  con¬ 
temptuous  conviction  he  suggested.  As  it 
was,  her  ignorance  compelled  her  to  con¬ 
fess  that  she  did  not  know. 

He  turned  peevish.  ‘You  don’t  know. 
You  don’t  know!  Bah!  And  you  want 
to  argue  with  me;  you  pretend  to  tell  me 
that  Lincoln’s  riff-raff  can  stop  a  British 
army!  Hah!’ 

’  ‘It  was  just  such  riff-raff  stopped  Bur- 
goyne,’  she  answered. 

But  he  simmered  down  again,  and  was 
gentle  with  her  in  the  end,  bidding  her  to 
come  soon  again  to  see  him,  even  suffering 
her  to  kiss  him  at  parting. 

As  she  was  descending  the  stairs,  a  man 
advanced  along  the  hall,  going  towards 
the  dining-room.  His  back  was  turned  to 
her,  and  he  stepped  quickly  with  a  brisk, 
martial  step  and  the  upright  carriage  of  a 
tall,  well-knit  figure,  so  familiar  that  she 
paused  a  moment  in  sheer  amazement.  The 
next  moment  she  was  speeding  down  the 
stairs,  and  after  him.  And  as  she  ran, 
instinctively  she  called  to  him : 

‘Robert!  Cousin  Robert!’  * 

He  checked  and  turned  as  she  came 
breathlessly  up  with  him.  She  shrank 
back  in  fresh  amazement.  The  man’s  hair. 


long  and  black,  hung  like  the  ears  of  w 
spaniel  about  a  face  that  was  tanned 
almost  to  the  colour  of  an  Indian’s.  His 
countenance  was  of  an  odd  and  singular 
blankness.  He  wore  an  expression  of  per¬ 
petual  surprise,  resulting  from  a  total  lack 
of  eyebrows.  The  lower  part  of  his  face, 
his  mouth  and  chin,  were  lost  in  a  dense 
black  beard,  whose  incongruous  and  un¬ 
usual  growth  gave  him  the  air  described 
by  Rutledge — for  this  was  that  same  Neild 
— as  that  of  a  backwoodsman.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  brown  homespun 
of  an  old-fashioned  cut,  such  as  was  af¬ 
fected  by  Quakers.  Quakerish,  too,  was 
the  round  black  hat  he  carried,  the  plain 
white  linen  bands  at  his  throat  and  the 
steel  buckles  on  his  black  square  toed 
shoes. 

He  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  nasal  and 
harsh. 

‘Madam,  my  name  is  Jonathan,  not 
Robert.  Jonathan  Neild.’ 

She  stared  into  the  dark  brown  eyes  that 
were  stolidly  regarding  her  out  of  that 
swarthy  face.  She  was  confused.  She 
laughed  a  little.  How  could  her  fancy 
so  have  tricked  her? 

‘Your  pardon,  sir.  I  see  I  was  mistook.' 

He  bowed  in  silence,  and  turned  again 
to  resume  his  way.  But  no  sooner  was  his 
back  towards  her  than  the  illusion  re¬ 
turned.  Rooted  where  she  stood,  she 
watched  him  pass  into  the  dining-room.; 
she  saw  him  still  even  after  he  had  passed 
out  of  sight,  saw  the  swing  of  those  square 
shoulders,  the  elastic  step,  and  an  indefin¬ 
able  character  in  his  movements  that  were 
unquestionably  Robert  Mandeville’s. 

On  a  sudden,  irresistable  conviction  she 
went  after  him.  s 

About  to  take  his  seat  at  table,  with  Re¬ 
mus  standing  by  lis  chair,  he  raised  his 
eyes  in  mild  inquiry  when  she  plunged 
into  the  room.  Again  she  checked.  It  was 
fantastic.  This  man  was  not  Robert  Mau- 
deville.  He  was  nothing  like  Robert  Man¬ 
deville.  And  then  e  eyes  of  her  memory 
beheld  his  back  once  more,  the  set  of  his 
shoulders,  the  characteristic  walk. 

‘Leave  us,  Remus,’  she  said  shortly. 

The  negro’s  plain  hestitation  and  his 
sudden  nervousness  were  ~o  much  confirm¬ 
ation.  He  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
as  he  turned  to  the  stranger,  waiting  ob¬ 
viously  for  commands  from  him. 

‘Do  as  thou  art  bid,’  said  the  harsh, 
nasal  voice,  and  Remus  in  obvious  uneasi¬ 
ness  effaced  himself. 

When  they  were  alone,  she  came  for¬ 
ward  until  there  was  only  the  table  be¬ 
tween  them.  She  fought  down  her  agita¬ 
tion,  and  strove  to  speak  calmly. 

‘Robert,  what  does  this  mean?’ 

‘I  have  told  thee,  madam,  my  name  is 
Jonathan.’ 

‘There's  not  the  need  to  repeat  the  lie,' 
she  answered  him.  ‘I  know  you.  What 
you  have  done  to  yourself  I  can’t  guess. 
But  that  you  are  Robert  Mandeville,  I 
know — as  surely  as  I  know  that  I  art 
Myrtle  Latimer.’ 

He  revealed  strong  white  teeth  behind 
that  black  tangle  of’  beard  as  gently  Irt 
smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

‘Thy  fancy-plays  some  trick  upon  thee> 
madam.  I  tell  thee  again,  I  am  Jonathan 
Neild.  A  planter  and  a  merchant,  and 
I  am  here  to  trade  with  Sir  Andrei 
Carey.’ 

‘Ah!  To  trade  in  what?’ 

It  was  as  if  she  presented  a  pistol,  and 
the  sneer  that  argues  knowledge  startled 
him  a  little.  But  this  was  barely  percept5 
ible  in  his  manner. 

‘In  tobacco,  madam.  I  am  a  tobacco5 
planter  from  Virginia.’ 

‘From  Virginia?  With  what  accent ?’ 

‘I  was  born  in  Virginia,  madam.’ 

‘And  that’s  the  first  true  word  you’vi 
spoke.  I  know  well  enough  what  vouf 
trade  is  with  my  father.’  A  flush  of  indi?* 
nation  was  mounting  to  her  cheeks, 
know  now  why  he  pretended  so  much  it'" 
terest  in  Harry,  why  he  probed  me  with; 
questions  of  the  intentions  of  Lincoln* 
( Continued  on  page  13) 


Dairymen’s  League  in  Annual  Session  at 

DAIRYMEN’S  League  delegates  and  leadership  in  advocating  legislation  which 
members  from  every  part  of  the  New  will  be  helpful  to  the  dairy  farmers.  It 
,York  Milk  Shed  gathered  at  the  Elmwood  has  taken  the  leadership  in  advocating 
Music  Hall  in  Buffalo,  June  17th  to  at¬ 
tend  the  fifth  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  annual  meeting  was 
a  one  day  affair,  but  Buffalo  was  the  center 
of  League  activities  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  week. 

A  resolutions  committee  consisting  of 
one  member  elected  by  each  of  the  24  dis¬ 
tricts  and  one  member  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Slocum  met  on  Tuesday  to  draft 
resolutions.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions 
was  placecr  in  the  hands  of  each  delegate 
in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  at  length. 

On  Wednesday  the  old  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  met  for  their  regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ing,  the  last  meeting  of  the  year.  The 
new  Board  of  Directors  was  elected  at 
tire  meeting  Thursday  and  met  on  Friday 
0  elect  their  officers. 
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Dairymen’s  League  Directors 
For  1926-27 

HTHE  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  for  1926-27,  is  composed  of 
the  following: 

Dist.  No. 

..  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N.  J.  1 

Harry  Culver,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  2 

ohn  S.  Petteys,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  3 
Harry  Bull,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  4 
Chester  Young,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.  5 

ohn  D.  Clarke,  Frasers,  N.  Y.  6 

.  D.  Beardslee,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  7 

H.  H.  Rathbun,  Vernon,  N.  Y.  8 

H.  Chapin,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.  9 
A.  Coulter,  Bellville,  N.  Y.  10 

lenry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  ix 

'red  H.  Sexauer,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  12 

I.  J.  Kershaw,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  13 

Geo.  R.  Fitts,  McLean,  N.  Y.  14 

'lelson  Harper,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y.  15 
'ohn  Rosenbach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  16 

lenry  H.  Marsh,  Waterford,  Pa.  17 
A.  L.  Milks,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  18 

red  L.  Utter,  Friendship,  N.  Y.  19 
I.  L.  Seeley,  Academy  Corners,  Pa.  20 
}aul  Smith,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  21 
ohn  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  22 
'dw.  E.  Kinsman,  Honesdale,  Pa.  23 
George  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.  24 

Officers  1926-27 

’resident  G.  W.  Slocum 

irst  Vice  President  J.  D.  Miller 

econd  Vice  President  J.  D.  Beardslee 
'ecretary  J.  A.  Coulter 

reasurer  Chester  Young 

Executive  Committee 

G.  W.  Slocum,  Paul  Smith,  Fred  H. 
Sexauer,  J.  A.  Coulter,  Chester  Young. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  annual 
neeting  was  the  address  of  G.  W.  Slocum, 
resident  of  the  Association.  In  report- 
n£  on  the  year’s  activities  Mr.  Slocum 
tated  that  during  the  withdrawal-  period 
1  total  of  5,107  contracts  were  cancelled, 
,124  by  the  Association,  and  2,983  by  in- 
ividuals  of  which  only  1,673  were  actual 
iroducers.  During  the  year  3,890  new 
■ontracts  were  received.  At  the  close  of 
ast  year  the  total  number  of  contracts  on 
'le  was  68,527. 

Pool  Price  Higher 

“The  pool  price  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
acreased  over  the  fiscal  year  of  1925  by 
°-7c  per  cwt.,  not  including  the  13th 
'eck.  In  dollars  and  cents  this  increase 
founts  to  $7,013,000.  This  total  increase 
s  due  to  three  main  causes : 

A  Higher  classification, 
h  Higher  selling  prices. 

G  General  improvement  in  efficiency.” 

Gn  commenting  on  the  activity  of  the 
•eague  Mr.  Slocum  stated  that  the  league 
Aiders  a  considerable  amount  of  service 
. er  than  that  represented  by  price.  He 
H  “Your  organization  has  taken  the 


higher  tariff  on  dairy  products.  You  have 
been  represented  at  every  railroad  rate 
hearing,  before  Public  Service  and  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commissions  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  milk  rates  and  rail  transportation 
service.  Your  organization  helped  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  on  butter 
and  the  milk  and  cream  tariff  rate  is  now 
under  consideration.  The  work  your  or¬ 
ganization  has  done  in  such  matters  not 
only  protects  your  interest,  but  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  dairymen  and  is  vital  to  our 
continued  progress.” 

In  commenting  upon  the  proposed  plan 
for  united  dairy  industry,  Mr.  Slocum 
stated  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
ready  to  lend  itself  to  any  plan  that  the 
farmers  want,  provided  that  plan  com¬ 
pletely  covers  in  detail  and  in  a  way  that 
is  equitable  to  every  producer,  every  mar¬ 
keting  need.  He  stated  that  the  League 
could  not  lend  its  support  to  any  plan  that 
was  lacking  in  any  of  the  well  known 
fundamental  principles  of  marketing. 

Benefits  from  a  United  Industry 

Some  of  the  benefits  which  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  united  industry  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Slocum  as  follows: 

“First,  the  elimination  of  brokerage 
commission,  that  is,  selling  milk  to  the 
actual  distributor  without  the  middleman’s 
expense. 

“Second,  Zoning  of  the  milk  supply  so 
that  fluid  milk  for  the  great  consuming 
centers  will  come  first  from  the  farms 
nearest  to  those  centers  thus  eliminating 
unnecessary  transportation  costs.  Car  lot 


Buffalo  on  June  17 

shipments  will  further  reduce  the  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

Third,  Fewer  milk  plants.  The  milk  in¬ 
dustry  could  eliminate  at  least  30%  of  the 
milk  plant  operations  within  this  territory. 
Many  towns  have  two  milk  plants  and 
^some  have  even  three. 

Fourth,  hauling  costs  unquestionably 
could  be  materially  decreased  at  least  on 
the  average  of  5c  per  100.  Mr.  Slocum 
estimated  a  possible  savings  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  follows : 

Decrease  from  greater  volume  in 

plants,  and  less  plants . $5,000,000 

Decrease  in  zoning  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  freight  .  2,000,000 

Decrease  in  hauling  .  2,000,000 

Decrease  in  brokerage .  2,000,000 


TOTAL  OF  . $11,000,000 

“Cooperative  marketing  is  not  merely 
a  method  or  a  mechanical  thing;  it  is  a 
way  of  living,”  was  Mr.  Slocum’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperative  as  it  effects  com¬ 
munities.  “There  was  never  a  more  op¬ 
portune  time,  when  the  whole  trend  of 
civilization  is  toward  getting  together,  for 
the  farmer  to  elevate  himself  to  an  equal 
position  with  town  folks  in  every  com¬ 
munity  affair.  This  great  movement  has 
an  important  social  significance  for  we 
well  know  what  an  organized  community 
can  do  to  improve  economic  conditions. 
Putting  agriculture  on  a  higher  level  adds 
dignity  to  country  life,  and  will  give  to 
our  country  folks  the  same  opportunity 
with  the  same  standard  of  living  as  those 
in  the  cities.  We  should  be  unceasing  in 
our  efforts  toward  bringing  this  about  in 
the  communities  in  which  we  live.” 


Jury  Pronounces  Clougher  Guilty 


AN  Wednesday,  June  16,  a  jury  in 
the  Bronx  County  Court  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Thomas  J. 
Clougher  who  has  been  on  trial  on  an 
indictment  charging  him  with  bribery 
and  malfeasance  in  office.  June  22nd 
has  been  fixed  as  the  date  on  which 
sentence  will  be  pronounced.  The  max¬ 
imum  sentence  that  can  be  imposed  is  a 
prison  term  of  ten  years  on  each  of  two 
counts  and  fines  aggregating  $9,000. 
Clougher  is  also  facing  two  more  indict¬ 
ments  in  Queens  county  and  is  under 
bail  of  $25,000  in  each  indictment. 

The  defense  called  no  witnesses  and 
Clougher  did  not  take  the  stand  in  his 
own  defense.  His  counsel  said  “There 
is  no  necessity  of  putting  witnesses  on 
to  contradict  the  story  told  by  Danziger 
and  by  Miss  Sprey.  It  was  the  most 
improbable  story  I  have  ever  heard.” 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  appeal  the  verdict  to  the  highest 
court.  If  this  appeal  is  granted,  Clough¬ 
er  may  be  released  on  bail. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Danziger 
was  the  man  who  wras  first  arrested  in 
the  milk  scandal  and  who  confessed  his 
part  in  the  milk  graft.  He  was  the 
principal  witness  against  Clougher  and 
told  how  Clougher  had  accepted  bribes 
from  him.  Miss  Sprey  was  Danziger ’s 
secretary. 

In  his  charge  to  the  Jury  Judge  Cohn 
explained  the  two  indictments  and  said, 
“The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  government  depends  upon  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  public  officials.  The  solidity  and 
foundation  of  our  government  trembles 
when  bribery  is  allowed  to  continue.  It 
is  this  sort  of  thing  which  breeds  an¬ 
archy  and  it  is  more  dangerous  to  our 
institutions  than  Bolshevism. 

The  jury  was  out  one  hour  and  a  half 
and  upon  returning  and  rendering  their 
verdict  Judge  Cohn  discharged  the  jury 
saying,  “Your  verdict  was  a  just  verdict 
and  -was  warranted  by  the  evidence.” 

It  has  been  stated  as  the  belief  of  the 
prosecutors  that  if  Clougher  were  to 
name  the  men  higher  up  with  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  split  the  graft,  it  would 


reach  the  names  of  men  high  up  and 
who  are  said  to  have  been  adherents  of 
Ex-mayor  Hylan  in  his  administration. 

The  next  trials  scheduled  in  the  milk 
graft  ring  are  those  of  William  H.  Ke- 
hoe  and  Harry  Danziger.  The  defense 
attacked  the  testimony  of  Danziger  as 
the  story  of  a  man  who  manufactured  a 
tale  to  get  leniency  for  himself.  They 
characterized  the  story  that  he  turned 
over  90%  of  the  graft  money  to  Clough¬ 
er  as  ridiculous  stating  that  a  business 
man  such  as  Danziger  would  never  turn 
over  this  percentage  while  doing  all  of 
the  tvorlc  himself. 

Assistant  District  Attorney,  Adlerman 
said  in  his  summing  up,  “I  think  it 
would  be  a  vile  insinuation  against  the 
supreme  court  to  say  that  anything  Jus¬ 
tice  Levy  did  was  a  conspiracy  with 
Danziger  to  get  testimony  from  him. 
Danziger  was  admonished  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  the  milk  situation 
and  because  of  the  arrest  of  Danziger 
the  whole  rotten  situation  that  has  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  Department  of  Health  for 
three  years  became  known.  We  have 
never  promised  Danziger  mercy  and 
when  he  comes  up  for  sentence  his  case 
will  take  the  regular  course.” 


Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers  Meet 

LTARMONY  reigned  at  the  annual 
1  1  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Fruit  Growers^Co-Operative  Pack¬ 
ing  Association,  Inc.,  held  at  Knowles- 
ville  in  Orleans  County,  June  15.  The 
growers  turned  out  in  force  from  every 
county  in  Western  New  York,  filling 
the  Knowlesville  Grange  Hall.  By 
their  enthusiastic  applause  they  gave 
undoubted  approval  to  the  reports  of 
the  officers,  to  the  plea  of  speakers  to 
make  co-operation  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  association’s  members  and  the 
expressed  determination  to  make  the 
association’s  brand  stand  for  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  fruit. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Wm.  M. 

( Continued  on  page  12) 


Sharpies  Milker 
Saves  Farmer 
$294  a  Year 

Mr.  R - has  a  small  dairy  farm  with 

24  cows.  Since  milking  with  a  Sharpies, 
his  saving  on  labor  alone  averages  $12.25 
for  each  cow.  This  doesn’t  include  time 
saved.  It  doesn’t  include  extra  profits  he 
now  gets  from  more  milk  and  cleaner  milk. 
His  experence  is  typical  of  thousands. 

Sharpies  Moto-Milker  is  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  on  wheels.  Runs  on  lighting  current — 
no  installation.  Milks  20  cows  an  hour. 

For  larger  herds  the  Sharpies  Pipe  Line 
Milker  milks  30  cows  an  hour.  Uses  any 
power.  ' 

Free  illustrated  book  of  dairying  facts 
ready.  Write  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  M-86D 

Finance  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ONLY  the  Sharpies 
Separator  gives  UNIFORM 
SKIMMING  AT 
VARYING  SPEED 


Prices  Reduced  Oa 
Philadelphia 
SILOS 

Shipment  in  24  hours.  Save  yow 
corn  crop .  for  cheap  feed  next  winter. 
The  old  reliable  silo  for  past  25  years, 
guaranteed  quality  construction  and 
service.  Write  now. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
Box  A.  A. 

10  S.  18th  St.  Phila 


Binder  Twine 

In  Five  and  Eight  Pound  Balls 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  wanted  to 
solicit!  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular 
and  sample.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  20,  Melrose,  Ohio 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
FFFDING  PIGS  either  Chester  and  Yorkshlra 

1  l  cross>  or  Berkshire  and  Chester 

cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,-  $6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  Good  healthy  stock,  free  from  disease,  the 
kind  of  pigs  that  make  good  porkers.  Also  35  Pure  bred 
Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.  0.  D.  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  If  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival; 
return  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross,  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  9  week 
old  pigs,  $7  each.  Also  some  nice  Chester  pigs 
A1  stock.  Barrows,  Sows  or  Boars,  7  weeks  old, 
$7.50  each.  Sold  to  you  on  approval,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  them  after  you  have  them 
10  days,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Guarantee  safe  delivery. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  149. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  All  good  feeding  pigs.  Also  50 
pure  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  •Id. 
$7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  t» 
you  on  approval,  and  if  you  can  not  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfactory, 
return  pigs  at  m,v  expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SAIF  S‘ze’  quality,  breeding  and 

t;  t  P  V  ,  goo,d  feedi"S  pigs,  big  type 
stock.  Pigs  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  Pigs  9 
weeks  okl  $6.75  each.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100 
L.U.U.  Keep  them  a  week  or  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  at  my  expense  and  get 
your  money  back,  or  you  have  the  privilege  of 
returning-  them  from  your  depot  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Purebred  pigs,  Chester  or  Duroc  Sows. 

Boars,  or  Barrow  pigs,  7  weeks  oldL 

9/ .uu. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASSy 
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Don’t  be  a  Kettle  Slave 

Pump  your  hot  water 

PLENTY  of  hot  water  for  every  home,  at  any  hour,  in  any 
season  of  the  year — from  the  kitchen  pump. 

And  you  can  now  have  this  city  convenience  without  water 
pressure,  and  without  coal  or  gas. 

Simple  New  Method 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write  for 
booklet)  with  your  kitchen  pump  and  a  three-way  valve.* 

If  you  want  hot  water  turn  the  valve,  then  pump  as  usual. 

If  you  want  cold  water,  turn  the  valve  back. 


For  Every  Household  Use 

Now,  you  may  heat  enough  hot  water  for  a  shave  or  baby’s 
bottle  in  a  jiffy — enough  to  scald  the  milk  cans  or  the  dishes 

in  twenty  minutes — a  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  bath  requires  only  thirty 
minutes. 

Economical  Too 

Order  a  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  from  your  plumber 
today.  There  are  four  reasonably- 
priced  models.  The  one  pictured  is 
No.  411  with  the  fast  “Cobalt”  Blue 
Chimney  Burner  and  double  copper 
heating  coils.  It  burns  Socony  Kero¬ 
sene — the  clean,  economical  fuel. 


*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 


EFECTION 

'Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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The  Toll  the  Hen  Mite  Takes 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


solve  one  ounce  of  sodium  fluoride  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  Duck  the  bird  under,  all 
3ut  the  head,  and  ruffle  the  feathers  good 
to  make  sure  that  the  water  reaches  all 
parts  of  the  hen.  Also,  if  you  decide  to 
dip  your  birds,  pick  a  warm  day  and  use 
water  that  is  tepid.  Stpp  early  enough 
in  the  afternoon  so  that  the  birds  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  dry  off  before  the  cool 
of  evening  sets  in.  It  is  best  to  wear 
gloves  while  using  sodium  fluoride,  espec¬ 
ially  if  there  are  any  small  cuts  or  sores 
on  your  hands. 

The  treatment  of  mites  demands  a 
thorough  job.  Half  way  measures  are 
sure  to  result  in  failure,  and  just  as  many 
mites  as  ever  because  they  breed  so 
rapidly.  When  I  went  over  my  houses  I 
used  a  scrubbing  brush  and  got  down  on 
all  fours,  and  I  soaked  every  square  inch 
of  ground,  and  at  the  present  time  I  have 
not  been  able  to-  find  any  trace  of  eggs  or 
mites  that  I  skipped. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  solu¬ 
tions  that  can  be  used  in  your  treatment. 
Any  of  the  commercial  stock  sprays  or 
dips  will  be  found  satisfactory.  One  half 
gallon  of  dip  to  three  gallons  of  kerosene 
or  old  oil  out  of  a  tractor  or  car.  A 
solution  will  be  found  very  satisfactory 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  kerosene  and 
one  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Such  a 
solution  may  be  applied  with  a  pressure 
spray,  paint  brush,  scrubbing  brush,  etc. 
The  main  thing  is  to  reach  every  crack 
and  crevice. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  whether  you 
have  mites  in  your  hen-house,  the  best  way 
to  find  out  is  by  digging  with  a  thin- 
bladed  knife  in  some  of  the  cracks  and 
splits  of  the  roosts,  examining  the  under 
side  of  the  perches,  prying  up  pieces  of 


hardened  dropping  on  roosts  or  roosting 
boards.  If  there  are  any  boards  nailed 
together  along  the  roosts,  the  crack  be¬ 
tween  these  is  almost  sure  to  reveal 
trouble.  You  will  find  small  gray  patches, 
egg  clusters,  or  you  will  find  red  spots 
which  will  be  nothing  more  than  mites 
loaded  with  blood  from  their  nightly  feed¬ 
ing.  I  have  made  investigations  in  houses 
which  have  been  so  badly  infested  that 
when  I  poked  my  knife  into  a  suitable 
crack  it  has  been  literally  covered  with 
blood  when  I  pulled  it  out. 

Is  one  spraying  enough?  I  honestly 
think  that  it  is  best  to  go  over  a  house 
twice  and  even  three  times  if  ypu  can 
spare  the  time.  The  first  time  I  had  mites 
it  took  three  sprayings  at  intervals  of  five 
days  to  rid  the  houses  of  the  pests.  This 
spring  one  spraying  seems  to  have  been 
enough,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  that  mites 
themselves  were  not  so  plentiful  as  the 
eggs  which  are  often  easier  to  get  at  than 
the  mites.  At  the  least  signs  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  go  over  the  houses  again. 

When  you  go  over  your  house  for  mites, 

I  suggest  one  other  point  that  may  help 
you  in  keeping  free  of  mites.  Eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  all  unnecessary  and 
superfluous  boards  about  the  roosting 
quarters  of  your  birds.  Also  replace  all 
perches  that  are  cracked  or  split  with  new 
pieces  of  wood.  It  js  these  cracks  and 
crevices  that  furnish  ideal  hiding  places  j 
for  mites,  and  the  more  you  can  eliminate  , 
just  such  places  from  the  roosting  quarters 
of  your  birds,  the  easier  will  be  your 
chance  of  controlling  mites.  When  you  ; 
have  them  under  control  or  even  put  out 
of  business,  one  spray  a  year  will  keep 
your  house  free,  and  insure  your  birds 
against  the  ravages  of  these  damaging 
insects. 


Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Carr  of  Albion,  was  a  matter  of  ^satis¬ 
faction,  as  it  indicated  the  association 
is  in  a  stronger  financial  position  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  Mr.  Carr 
announced  that  the  association  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  and 
had  laid  the  beginning  of  an  adequate 
reserve  for  working  capital.  Gross 
sales  of  the  association,  which  handles 
principally  apples,  amounted,  during  the 
past  year,  to  two-thirds  of  a  million 
dollars.  Detailed  financial  statement 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  present  at  the  meeting. 

President  W.  J.  Hall,  in  his  annual 
report,  spoke  of  the  last  year  as  a  try¬ 
ing  one  and  stated  his  certainty  that  the 
association  is  in  better  position  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively  than  ever  before.  He 
sketched  briefly  the  events  of  the  year 
and  called  attention  to  the  attacks  that 
hac.  been  directed  at  the  association.  He 
said  members  were  free  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  these  attacks  had 
been  influenced  by  outside  interests  or 
were  justified. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Beal  of  Bloomfield,  one  of 
the  largest  fruit  growers  in  Western 
New  York,  as  chairman  of  the  Grading 
Rules  Committee  of  the  association, 
recommended  that  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  there  be  a  stricter  checking  on  ap¬ 
ples  in  storage  and  only  those  which 
fully  measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
quality  bear  the  association  brand, 
“Yorkwin”.  It  was  very  evident  at  the 
meeting  that  the  assembled  growers, 
who  are  men  of  intelligence  and  sub¬ 
stance,  are  determined  to  raise  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  pack  and  bring  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  Western  New  York  a  de¬ 
cent  money  return  on  New  York 
apples. 

The  leading  speakers  at  the  annual 
meeting  were  H.  E.  Babcock,  General 
Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  and 
A.  B.  Leeper,  General  Manager  of  the 
Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Cen- 
tralia,  Illinois.  Both  of  these  men,  who 
have  been  close  students  of  the  western 


New  York’s  reorganization,  expressed 
confidence  in  the  company’s  future. 
They  are-  agreed  as  were  the  officers 
and  members,  that  the  constructive 
changes  brought  about  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year  would  unques¬ 
tionably  work  out  soundly  and  bene¬ 
ficially  to  the  members.  One  of  the 
leading  changes  is  a  provision  in  the 
policy  by  which  any  local  may  express 
its  judgment  on  the  speculative  feat¬ 
ures  of  apple  selling,  by  stating  when 
its  fruit  is  to  be  offered  for  sale.  It  will 
be  recalled  by  American  Agriculturist 
readers  that  the  fluctations  in  the  price 
of  Baldwins  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  enormous.  There  is  also  a 
provision  to  return  the  proceeds  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  central  association  to  the 
local  without  delay  in  pooling  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  all  other  locals.  This  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  each  individual 
grower  and  each  local  to  be  rewarded 
directly  for  efforts  expended  in  turning 
o-.'-  cleaner,  brighter  fruit,  better  packed. 

At  the  meeting  there  was  evident  de¬ 
termination  to  put  the  Western  New 
York  Fruit  Growers  Association  over 
the  top.  This  determination  does  not 
take  the  form  of  the  hectic  spell  bind¬ 
ing  and  loose  thinking  of  the  boom  per¬ 
iod.  On  the  contrary  the  growers,  offi¬ 
cers  and  manager  are  working  and 
thinking  calmly,  constructively  and  with 
sound  sense. 

The  Association  began  last  winter  to 
sell  cabbage  and  potatoes  in  carlots  fof 
both  members  and  non  members.  T  he 
men  handling  it  are  experienced.  The 
Association  requires  no  contract  with 
vegetable  growers  and  charges  only  a 
nominal  fee  or  brokerage. 

Officers  and  directors  are:  President* 
W.  J.  Hall  of  Lockport;  Vice  President* 
M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton;  Secretary,  Chafc 
S.  Wilson  of  Hall;  Treasurer,  Wm.  M- 
Carr  of  Albion,  Roy  P.  McPherson  of 
LeRoy,  Thos.  E.  Milkman,  General 
Manager. 
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Getting  the  Best  Out  of  Cherries 

Some  New  and  Unusual  of  Saving  the  Coming  Crop 
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rpHE  cherry  is  such  a  succulent,  luci 
ous  fruit  that  it  is  a  pity  to  use  it 
in  any  way  which  does  not  bring  out 
the  best  in  it.  We  have  printed  cherry 
recipes  before  and  shall  not  repeat  the 
ones  for  pie  or  the  other  common  uses 
to  which  the  cherry  is  put.  Here  are  a 
few  unusual  ways  of  saving  the  cherry 
crop. 

Cherry  Olives 

Fill  a  quart  jar  with  large  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  leaving  the  stems  on  and  packing 
the  fruit  as  closely  as  possible.  Mix  1 


A  Dainty  Summer  Frock 


,2677 

Emb.730 


.  Pattern  2677  shows  a  very  smart  design  for 
m  soft  summer  materials  now  to  be  found..  Yet 
r,  ca>i  be  made  easily  and  quickly.  It  comes  in 
16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
masure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40  inch 
material.  Price  lap-  ,  *  -  - 


Rblespoonful  of  salt  and  1  cupful  of 
cold  vinegar,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
Re  jar  of  cherries.  Fill  the  jar  with 
Nd  water.  Adjust  the  rubber  and  the 
Fover,  and  seal  the  jar  as  usual.  Turn 
ft  upside  down  several  times.  Allow 
Re  cherries  to  stand  for  at  least  two 
pfeeks  before  using  them.  These  cher- 
F'es  are  not  heated.  They  make  a  firm 
|tJlt  pickle  to  be  used  with  meats. 

Cherry  Relish 

Remove  the  pits  from  cherries  and 
Fain  them.  Cover  them  with  a  vinegar 
Nution  made  in  the  proportion  of  Yt 
Cupful  of  vinegar  to  1  quart  of  water, 
pter  5  or  6  hours  drain  the  cherries, 
Feigh  them,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of 
pSar.  Allow  the  cherries  to  stand 
Fernight,  Seal  them  in  glass  jars,  and 
I  eeP  them  in  a  cool  dark  place.  The 
pniegar  solution  that  has  been  drained 


1  pound,  or  more, 
sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit. 


off  may  be  used  in  making  various  kinds 
of  sweet  pickles. 

Sour  Cherry  and  Currant  Conserve 

2  quarts  pitted  sour 

cherries 

1  to  3  quarts  cur¬ 
rants 

Wash  the  currants,  drain  them,  and 
remove  them  from  the  stems.  Crush 
a  few  currants  and  put  them  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  preserving  kettle.  Then  ar¬ 
range  the  fruit  and  the  sugar  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers,  and  let  it  stand  overnight. 
Cook  the  mixture  slowly  until  it  thick¬ 
ens.  Pour  it  into  sterilized  glasses,  and 
cover  them  with  paraffin.  This  recipe 
makes  a  tart  conserve  that  is  good  to 
serve  with  meat. 

Canned  Cherries 

To  prevent  bursting  when  canning 
cherries  whole,  they  should  first  be  dip¬ 
ped  into  hot  water  and  then  put  into 
the  boiling  syrup,  simmered  for  15  min¬ 
utes  and  sealed  at  once.  For  ordinary 
purposes  the  syrup  for  sweet  cherries 
should  be  the  medium  syrup  made  of 
2 ]/>  cups  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
water.  If  the  cherries  are  sour  the 
amount  of  sugar  should  be  increased  for 
making  a  cherry  sauce.  For  the  cold 
packed  method  the  cherries  are  packed 
into  clean  jars  and  boiling  syrup  poured 
over  it,  put  into  jars,  clamp  fastened 
down  and  the  jars  processed  in  the  hot 
water  bath  for  16  minutes.  Any"  cher¬ 
ries  that  are  broken  or  crushed  should 
be  used  for  making  marmalade  and  not 
canned. 

I  n canning  cherries  for  pie  pack  the 
pitted  cherries  in  hot  jars,  and  set  the- 
jars  in  hot  water  until  the  juiqe  flows 
freely.  Pour  off  the  juice,  and  seal  it 
in  bottles  or  jars.  Use  the  cherries 
from  some  of  the  jars  to  fill  the  others 
completely.  Then  pour  hot  syrup  over 
the  cherries,  and  sterilize  them  by  the 
cold-pack  method  for  16  minutes. 


posed  him  not  at  all.  Fie  spread  his  hands 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  mild  protest. 

‘Madam,  I  have  done  so  already.  A 
stranger  may  not  come  and  go  quite  freely 
in  a  land  that  is  given  over  to  the  godless¬ 
ness  of  war.  Your  Governor  has  chall¬ 
enged  me  already,  and  my  papers  have  been 
laid  before  him.  I  assure  thee,  madam, 
they  have  satisfied  him.’ 

She  leaned  forward.  ‘That  may  be.  But 
are  they  proof  against  the  scrutiny  that 
must  follow  when  I  tell  the  Governor  that 
I  know  you  for  Robert  Mandeville?’ 

‘I  trust  so,  madam.  Thou  wilt  commit 
an  idle  foolishness. 

‘And  if  I  bid  them  shave  off  your  beard, 
and  wash  your  face?’ 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  moment 
during  which  his  dark  eyes  pondered  her. 
They  found  her  hard  and  resolute.  Sud- 

Stylish  and  Practical 


Extra  help  for  an 
easier  washday!  Good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha 
work  together 
Fels- Naptha. 


in 


Quick,  safe,  thor¬ 
ough  help!  Extra  help 
you  can  get  only  in 
Fels-Naptha! 


The  Carolinian 

( Continued  from  page  io) 

army,  its  numbers  and  equipment.  You're 
here  as  a  spy,  Captain  Mandeville.  That 
is  the  trade  you  drive.’ 

‘Madam,  thy  insults  touch  me  not,  since 
’tis  clearythey  are  intended  for  another 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


dred  and  fifty  words  in  length  written 
by  a  farm  woman,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  pay  $5,  $2.50  for  the  ^second 
best  and  $1  for  each  of  the  others  we 
can  find  room  to  publish.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Flousehold 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
and  should  be  in  our  hands  on  or  before 
August  1st. 


Pattern  2644  shows  a  very  stylish  yet  prac¬ 
tical  frock  for  the  growing  girl.  Ginghams, 
prints,  or  cotton  broadcloths  just  suit  such  a 
jaunty,  little  pattern.  It  comes  in  sizes  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size  8  requires  1  yards  of  40 
inch  material  with  yards  of  36  inch  con _ 
trusting.  Complete  instructions  with  pattern. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Send  all  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Add  12c  for  one  of  our 
Summer  Fashion  Catalogues. 


No.  E382-6 — Child’s  Peasant  dress,  em¬ 
broidered  in  characteristic  cross  stitch  de¬ 
sign.  The  material  is  Japanese  crepe  (blue 
embroidered  in  yellow  or  ' vice  versa.)  On 
the  yellow  dress,  the  medallion  in  front  is 
deep  blue  cros^  stitch,  leaving  a  yellow 
chick  of  the  material  in  the  centre.  The 
conventional  design,  on  either  side  of  the 
medallion,  is  in  a  lighter  shade  of  blue.  A 
double  row  of  cross  stitching,  alternating 
light  and  dark  cross  stitches,  trim  the 
seams  and  edge  collar  and  cuffs.  Blue 
or  yellow  Japanese  crepe  stamped  for  dress 
with  floss  to  embroider.  Sizes  2  to  4  years 
$1.10.  Sizes  5  and  6  years  $1.35. 

whom  you  persist  in  supposing  me  to  be.’ 
She  stamped  her  foot  in  exasperation. 
‘Very  well,  then.  You  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  satisfying  Governor 
Rutledge  of  your  identity.  ’ 

The  threat,  to  her  amazement,  discom- 


denly  he  shrugged  and  laughed,  and  it  was 
almost  as  if  he  tossed  aside  a  cloak. 

‘I  surrender,  Myrtle,’  he  announced  in 
his  natural  voice.  ‘Your  eyes  are  too 
sharp.  Better  surrender  to  you  than  to 
Governor  Rutledge.’ 

(To  Be  Continued ) 


‘What  Do  Farm  Women  Want?’ 

TTOUSEHOLD  machinery  has  light¬ 
ened  at  least  some  of  the  house¬ 
hold  labor  and  modern  inventions  like 
the  radio  and  the  automobile  have  re¬ 
duced  the  isolation  for  modern  women 
who  live  in  the  country.  Do  the  many 
privations  which  farm  women  contend 
with  make  farm  life  unsatisfactory? 

“What  Are  the  Things  That  Farm 
Women  Should  Have  Which  They  Do 
Not  Have?” 

For  the  best  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  letter  not  more  than  two  Inin- 


Life  Has  Been  Worthwhile 

“Turn  backward.  Turn  backward. 

Oh  time  in  your  flight; ' 

And  make  me  a  boy  again. 

Just  for  to-night.” 

rJ',HE  poet  expresses  the  desire  of 
many  a  heart  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  wizard  fate  to  wave  her  wand  and 
grant  my  desire,  it  would  be  to  again 
rest  in  Mother’s  arms.  Not  that  my  life 
has  been  wasted  and  empty  and  I  ask 
for  a  chance  to  retrieve;  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  life  has  proven  dear  and  worth 
while.  And  because  standing-  at  the 
noonday  of  life,  and  seeing  both  morn- 
ing  and  evening  the  thought  of  growing 
old  is  rebelling,  and  the  morning  again 
looks  alluring. 

Yes,  to  be  young  is  this,  the  greatest 
age  the  world  has  ever  known,  to  again 
feel  the  exuberancy  of  youth.  I  know 
there  are  those  who  will  say  “the  road 
has  been  rough,  too  much  uphill,  too 
much  of  sorrow,  I  would  not  care  to 
go  over  it  again.  I,  too  know  the  steep, 
hard  way,  know  what  it  is  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  tired  of  it  all;  know  what 
it  is  to  see  through  tears  one  of  a  large 
family  sent  out  into  the  world  with  only 
two  hands  and  a  Christian  mother’s 
blessing.  Those  two  hands  have  worked 
and  saved  until  each  hand  has  a  good 
farm  to  their  credit. 

It  took  much  of  toil,  much  of  self- 
denial  and  still  looking  backward,  I 
see  where  many  flowers  grew,  much 
that  made  life  happy  and  worth  while. 

On  the  new  road  I  would  want  and 
expect  much  that  has  been  on  the  old, 
I  would  want  the  same  mother,  and  the 
same  girl  coming  down  the  path  to  meet 
me,  and  the  kiddies  Lhree.  Oh,  my* 
yes!  But  to  live  over  again  forty  years 
in  this  almost  different  world  would 
be  great.  1  hat  same  young  man  who 
hitched  “Dobbin  to  the  shay”  and 
drove  eighteen  miles  through  mud  and 
storm,  to  court  the  fairest  girl  in  all 
the  country  side,  often  so  bespattered 
and  disgusted,  he  almost  wished  girls 
were  unknown;  could  go  that  same 
road  to-day  on  concrete  and  alight  from 
a  glass  car,  with  every  hair  in  perfeit 
order  with  the  smell  of  perfume  still 
on  his  lapel.  To  be  young  and  have 
an  active  part  in  the  great  things  that 
will  transpire  in  the  next  fifty  years 
would  make  life  even  more  worth  while. 

Yes,  in  your  manhood,  young  men, 
yours  is  a  glorious  day;  only  the  weak 
in  the  fight  would  wish  not  to  live  again; 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  arc  inserted  m  this  department  at  the  rate  ot  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New  Yokr 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS — NEW  PLAN,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre¬ 
sent  a  real  manufacturer.  Write  now  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.  MADISON  SHIRTS,  566  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

AGENTS.  Gingham  House  Dresses  $8.75  doz¬ 
en.  Retails  $1.50  each.  Sample  sent  C.  O.  D. 
for  $1.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  ECONOMY 
SALES  CO.,  Dept.  721,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS.  Young  bulls  and  calves  of 
excellent  breeding,  full  particulars  on  request, 
Herd  Accredited.  W.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Hunter, 
N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN— A  bull  calf  born 
March  28.  This  calf  traces  back  twice  to  the 
famous  sire  Dutchland  Oolantha  Sir  Inka.  His 
dam  is  from  a  25  lb.  cow  that  made  nearly  S00' 
lbs.  of  butter  in  ten  months.  Also  purebred 
heifers  from  high  testing  daughters  of  the  Great 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  FISHICILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau 
Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Jet.,  New  York. 

STOCK  CATTLE  and  LAND  CATTLE  in 
car  load  lots,  500  to  800  lbs.  Herefords,  Short¬ 
horns  and  Angus.  Write  before  you  buy;  as  to 
breed  and  size  wanted.  Get  prices  on  real  bar¬ 
gains  in  Iowa  land.  CHAS.  R.  EDDY,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Iowa. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves 
and  yearling  heifer.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG, 
Burdette,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— 100  T.  B.  tested  grade  Guernsey 
heifers  from  1  to  2  yrs.  old,  from  Wisconsin. 
GEORGE  W.  MOSELEY,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  registered  Holstein  heifer 
calves;  two  bull  calves;  two  two-year  old  heifers 
and  two  cows.  Dutch  and  Segis  Strain.  Accred¬ 
ited  herd.  Inquire  A.  V.  NEWTON,  Salaman¬ 
ca,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  JERSEYS.  Two  bulls  ready  for 
service,  a  Noble  and  a  Sybil.  Accredited  herd. 
Price  and  pedigree  on  request.  G.  L.  &  H. 
PERRY,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  heavy  service 
bull,  a  dandy,  $150  certificates  accepted.  JOS- 
LIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BABY  CHICKS— Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chicks:  Reds,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $2.75,  $5.00,  $9.00;  Rocks,  $3.00,  $5.50, 
$10.00;  heavy  mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.00;  light 
mixed,  $2.25,  $4.00,  $7.00.  Free  range,  100% 
delivery.  Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pennsylvania. 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Order  early.  WAL¬ 
TER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $9-100;  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  $10-100;  White  Rocks,  $12-100; 
light  mixed,  $7-100;  heavy,  $9-100.  All  No.  1 
of  Free  Range  Stock,  lc  added  if  less  than  100 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa., 
Box  A. 

BABY  CHIX — Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50 
and  100  chix.  Barred  Rocks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10; 
White  Leghorns,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8;  Mixed,  $2.25, 
$4,  $7.  100%  live  chix  delivered  free  by  parcel 

post.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


DIRECT  FROM  MILL — Pure  Jersey  Glove 
Silk.  By  yard — Save  50%.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Enough  cloth  sent  C.  O. 
D.  for  Vest,  Bloomers,  Slip,  Nightgown,  for  $5, 
$6,  $7,  or  70c,  80c,  90c  $1  per  square  yard. 
ONYX  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING 
TOBACCO.  Five  pounds  $1.25,  ten  $2.00. 
Twenty  $3.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pipe 
free.  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
for  50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  All  series.  GEO.  H. 
PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS— 10,000  (Strawberry 
variety.)  Write  for  price,  stating  amount  desired. 
H.  C.  DONATII,  Sr..  Box  174,  Westtvood,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CORODON  NORTON 
Long  Island  Real  Estate 
WANTAGII,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 115  acre  farm,  22  stock,  2 
horses,  tools,  concrete  road,  12  room  house. 
RALPH  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 


160  ACRE  FARM  for  sale  near  Camden, 
New  York,  or  exchange  for  smaller  farm;  good 
buildings,  best  soil,  silo,  running  water,  machin¬ 
ery,  improved  road.  SANDOR  BAGLYOS,  14 
James,  New  Brunswick,  N.~  J. 


FARMS,  Summer  homes  and  camp  lots  in 
Southern  New  Hampshire.  Write  me  your  wants. 
CHARLES  S.  HALL,  Real  Estate  Specialist, 
Star  Route,  Barrington,  N.  H. 


7c.  Per  on  JULY  1 

Owing  to  our  increase  in  circulation  to  OVER  140,000  the 
classified  advertising  rate  will  be  raised  from  5c  to  7c  a  word 
July  1st. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RATE  HOLDERS 

BEFORE  JULY  1 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  on  the  old  rate,  any  classified  advertising  orders  received 
before  July  ist  f<jr  copy  to  be  run  in  the  summer  and  fall  months 
will  be  accepted  at  5c  a  word.  We  must  receive  your  order  before 
July  ist. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  both  sexes,  all  colors. 
Lowest  prices.  Wonderful  pets  fully  housebrok- 
en.  Write  for  information,  MAINE  PET 
SHOPS,  Belfast,  Maine. 


30  AIREDALES.  Must  dispose  of  them  at 
once.  Priced  at  half.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
SHADY  SIDE  KENNELS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  W.  Leg.,  11c.;  B.  Leg.  and 
Anconas,  12c;  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  13c.;  W. 
Wyandottes,  14c;  Assorted,  8c;  lc  less  in  lots 
of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR, 
Box  A,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


_ PRINTING _ 

500  BOND  LETTERHEADS,  500  Bond  En¬ 
velopes,  delivered  for  $5.  Other  printing  low. 
CUTLER’S  PRINT  SHOP,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Write  FRANK- 
LYN  PRESS,  Milford,  N.  '  H. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Fine  FIELD 
GROWN  STOCKS.  25  million  now  ready  for 
late  setting.  CABBAGE:  -Copenhagen  Market, 
Golden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead.  300,  $1.00;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  Prepaid.  Express  collect  10,- 
000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties 
same  price.  CAULIFLOWER:  Early  Snowball 
and  Dwarf  Erfurt:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $3.00;  1000, 
S4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  5000,  $17.50- 
10,000,  $30.00.  Pepper,  500,  $3.00;  1000,  $4.50 
prepaid.  Express  collect  10,000,  $35.00.  Sweet 
Potato  $3100  thousand,  10,000,  $25.00.  Trans¬ 
planted  Pepper  and  Tomato  Plants,  100,  $1.25; 
500,  $4.00;  10,000,  $6.50  Prepaid.  Express  collect 
10,000,  $50.00  Cash.  Prompt  shipments,  and 

entire  satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed  or  mon¬ 
ey  refunded.  20  years  growing  plants.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  over  half  million  per  day.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  50  acres  ready.  Fine 
field  grown  stocks.  Special  wholesale  prices; 
cabbage,  tomato  and  collard  $1.00  thousand.  Pep¬ 
per  $2.00,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet  Potato  $2.50. 
Prompt  shipments,  well  packed  to  carry  any¬ 
where.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— READY  NOW.— 
TOMATOES — 1,000,000  Field  Grown  fine  plants 
at  $3.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $13.00.  Every  plant' 
a  good  one.  Bonny  Best,  Early  Jewel,  John  Baer, 
Stone,  Matchless  and  Greater  Baltimore.  CAB¬ 
BAGE — 4,000,000  Field  Grown  $2.00  per  1000. 
Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000.  Wqkefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Early  Summer, 
All  Head  Early,  Savoy,  Short  and  Medium  Stem 
Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  Dark  Red  Dutch  and  Danish  Round 
Red.  CAULIFLOWER— All  Rerooted  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000  for  $20.00  H.  S.  Snowball  and  T. 
S.  Erfurt.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— 100,000 
Field  Grown  Rerooted  Danish  Giant  and  Long 
Island  Improved.  $2.50  per  1000;  500  for  $1.50. 
EGG  PLANTS— Transplanted  $10.00  per  1000, 
Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Black 
Beauty  and  New  York  Improved.  SALVIA— 
Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Splendens, 
America,  Dark  Blood  and  Ostrich  Plume.  CEL- 
ERY — Ready  July  1st.  2,000,000  Field  Grown 
Golden  Self  Blanching,  Golden  Plume,  Golden 
Heart,  Easy-  Blanching,  Winter  Queen,  White 
Plume,  Giant  Pascal  and  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Em¬ 
peror.  $3.00  per  1000;  Rerooted  $3.50  per  1000. 
Cash  with  order,  please.  Send  for  free  list  of 
all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey. 


CAULIFLOWER,  Cabbage,  Sprout,  Tomato 
and  Celery  Plants.  Field  grown,  millions  of 
plants  from  highest  yielding  strains  of  seed  only. 
Cauliflower  plants.  Long  Island  Snowball,  “Cats- 
kill”  Snowball,  Extra  Early,  Erfurt,  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000,  $20;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2;  200,  $1.50; 
100,  $1.  Cabbage  Plants,  Danish  Ballhead,  Cop¬ 
enhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  '  Glory,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Surehead,  Early  and  Late 
Flat  Dutch,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy, 
Red  Danish  Stonehead,  '$2  per  1000;  500,  $1.40: 
300,  $1.20;  100,  $1.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Long 
Island  Improved,  $2.50  per  1000;  500,  $1.75;  300, 
$1.50;  200,  $1.25;  100,  $1.  Tomato  Plants,  Bon¬ 
ny  Best,  John  Baer,  Matchless,  Stone.  Same 
price  as  Sprouts.  Celery  Plants,  French  Golden 
Self  Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume, 
Giant  Pascal,  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Gold¬ 
en  Heart,  $3  per  1000;  500,  $2;  300,  $1750;  200, 
$1.25;  100,  $1.  Send  for  list  of  all  plants.  No 
business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE 
&  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  and  Tomato  plants 
Greater  Baltimore,-  Stone  Matchless;  Cabbage, 
Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Succession,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  Late  Flatdutch  and  Collard  plants  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid;  10,000 
$10.00  Express.  If  you  want  good  plants  order 
from  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE,  Tomato  and  Col- 
lard  plants.  Standard  varieties,  200,  60c;  500, 
$1.25;  1,000,  $2  postpaid;  10,000,  $10  expressed. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  VIRGINIA  PLANT 
FARM,  Courtland,  Va. 


MAPLE  HILL  FARM  offers  Flemish  Giant 
Hares,  blues,  blacks,  grays;  also  few  New  Zetl¬ 
and  Reds.  Pedigreed  stock.  Prices  right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed  or  return.  MAI  LE  HILL 
FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  COLLIE  PUPS.  The  beauty  of 

fil  breeds.  Natural  born  healers.  Ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Depcyster,  N.  Y. 


JUST  AS  A  CERTIFIED  Thoroughbred  is 
superior  to  a  mongrel,  so  are  my  English  and 
Welsh  Shepherds  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary 
Shepherds.  They  are  born  with  natural  herding 
instinct,  20  years  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  they  make 
Sheps  you  are  proud  to  own.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Fine  trained 

dogs,  some  started,  fifteen  others  ready  for  a 
chance.  Write  your  wants.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  _ 

BEAGLE-FOX  CROSS  Rabbit  hound  pups. 

Parents  have  record  of  over  75  rabbits  last  sea 
son.  GERHARD  JUNG,  Golden,  N.  Y.  _ 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Male,  spayed 
females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,  Bally, 
Pa. 


SELLING  one  King  Canvas  folding  boat  new. 

e  young  and  one  old  Foxhound,  $25  each. 
S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenyiile,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS— New  Zealands,  Flemish  Giants 

1  Belgian  Hares.  Exchanges  made.  NAIION- 
,  RABBIT  EXCHANGE,  Route  1,  Slcane- 
:les,  N.  Y.  


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS  8c  UP  C.  O.  D.  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  feeding  system  that  raised  90-95% 
to  maturity  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  


WHITE  PEKIN  t)UCK  EGGS  for  hatching 

10  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


CHIX  C.O.D.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns; 
Anconas,  100-$8.50.  Reds,  Barred,  White  Rocks; 
Black  Minorcas,  $9.50.  Mixed  $8.00.  CAPPER 
HATCHERY,  Elgin,  Iowa. 


CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  Mixed, 
7c  each.  -  Reduced  on  500  or  more.  100%  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid.  Circular.  TWIN  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms,  $10 
each;  Hens,  $8  each.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  $9  per  100  Barron  Leghorns,  large 
size,  306  egg  foundation.  None  better.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 

price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


HORSES 


FISTULA— Horses  cured  $5.  Send  no  money 
until  cured.  COAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Baines, 
Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and 

pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  ALVAIT  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we  de¬ 
velop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for 
25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  10 J2  S. 
Fountain  Ave.,  A,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CORNELL  NO.  12  CERTIFIED  SEED 
CORN  for  sale.  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
New  )fork  State  College  of  Agriculture  conduct¬ 
ed  a  germination  test  on  a  sample  of  this  corn 
and  reported  100%  germination.  Price  $4.00  a 
bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  461,  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  and  Tomato  Plants, 
$1.25  per  1000  Satisfactory  Guaranteed.  H.  A, 
LANKFORD  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Growers, 
Franklin.  Va. 


SHEEP 


PURE  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  Rams  and  Ewes 
of  different  ages  for  sale.  L.  G.  TUCKER,  Al¬ 
fred,  N.  Y. 


'ONIONS,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1000;  Cab¬ 
bage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussel  Sprouts,  $1.25 
per  1000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1000;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1000;  Egg  Plants,  $4  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE  AND  BERRY 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Columbine,  Phlox, 
Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Gaillardia,  Baby’s  Breath,  Lilies,  Lobelia,  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss,  Shasta 
Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter;  Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Calendula, 
Snapdragon,  Celosia,  Strawfiower,  Verbena  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  Tomato,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  On¬ 
ion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  vegetable 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  


FLOWER  and  Vegetable  Plants  Prepaid,  36 
Scarlet  Sage,  $1;  36  Verbenas,  Mixed  colors,  $1; 
50  Asters,  asst,  colors,  Transpanted,  $1;  125  As¬ 
ters,  $1;  200  Tomato,  $1;  200  Cabbage,  $1;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  90  cts.  per  100.  Strong  plants.  Catalog 
free.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A. 


10  MILLION  Cabbage,  tomato  and  collard 
ants.  12  Early  and  Late  varieties.  $1.00  thous- 
id;  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower 

id  sweet  potato,  $3.00;  10,000,  $25.00.  Peppei 
>  50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Prompt  shipments  deliv- 
ed  safely  anywhere.  FARMERS  SUPPLY 
iMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP:  We  kav« 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  Ncur 
York  City. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  bred  sows,  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cockranville,  Pa. 


_ WOMEN’S  WANTS _ . 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portl  nd* 
Maine. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percale* 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 

COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


25  U.I1U  pnvu'  “ 

PATCHWORK 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


FOJR  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  producing  and  shipping  High 
Class  Chicks  from  our  pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks. 

100 '/o  Live  Delivery  Guar.  50  100  500 

Wyandot  &  Wh.  Minorca  ..$6.25  $12.00  $57.00 

Extra  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horn  .  5.00  9.00  42.00 

Uli.,  Br.  &  Bull  Leghorn,  Ancona  4.50  8.50  40.00 

Bnrd  &  Wh.  Rock,  Reds,  Minorca  5.75  11.00  53.00 

Assorted  Light,  100,  $7.50  500,  $36.  We  can  Ship 
C.  0.  D..  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  Ref. — Commercial 

Bank.  Free  Catalog. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  0. 


FROM  PURE 


E  BRED  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS 
FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

BRED 

-Price  per  100 — 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Mixed  . 

.  .$9.00 

$s.oo 

$3.00 

Wh.  &  B.  Leghorns 

.  .  10.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Barred  Rocks  .... 

.  .12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  .13.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Black  Giants  .  .  .  .  , 

20.00 

20.00 

I  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  MiC  per  chick, 
ili  ders  for  500  or  more  deduct  t&c  per  chick. 

Orders  for  1000  or  more  deduct  1c  pei\chiek. 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
IV e  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp.  Let  us  hook 
your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  hred- 
to  lay  stock.  Prices  after  dune  loth.  White,  Brown. 
Buff  Leghorns,  Aneoaas,  $9.50  per  100.  Barred  Buff 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  $11.30  per  100.  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  $12.50  per  100.  Heavy 
Broilers,  $9.00  per  100:  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per 
100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots  on 
less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Sale  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  bv  prepaid  parcel  post.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  Desk  H,  NUfJDA,  N.  V. 


& 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jurat 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure- bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  Hocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We,  ship  C.  0.  D. 

I  Pre  ' 

I S  C.  White, 

Brd.  Plymouth 
I  Wli.  Plymouth 

'OttOS 

Broiler  Chicks 

I  Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

]  Nittany  valley  Hatchery,  Box  105. 


25 

50 

100 

Brown 

Leghorns .  . . 

.$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyan- 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

.  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

Bcllefonte.  Pa. 


FULL  BLOODED AMERiC^,P^ADL,Tcv  0chdcks 

July,  August  Prices  on:  100  500 

I  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . $10.00  $50.00 

I  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneoaas  .  12.00  58.00 

[Hamburgs,  Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  68.00 

I  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  .  15.00  73.00 

I  Blue  Andelusiaus,  Brahmas  . .  20.00  95.00 

|  Mixed  Chicks  .  9.00  44.00 

Will  ship  in  lots,  of  25  or  50  at  same  rate,  plus  post¬ 
age  Order  now  to  insure  delivery.  Don’t  send  money 
I  just  write  us  the  kind  and  number  you  want. 

American  chickeries,  box  214,  Grampian,  pa. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICK 


20.0G0  WEEKLY.  100%  Live  Jjelivcry  Guarar 

teed.  Postpaid  prices  on  .  50  100  50 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $5%  $10  $4 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds _ 6  y2  12  5 

Butf  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  ....  7  13  6 

Buff  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  7  13  6 

•  Mixed  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed .  6  10%  5 

I  Order  from  this  ad.  gave  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 

1 10LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  BUCYRUS,  OHIl 


-une,  July  and  Aug.  Chicks 

lS.  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each 
1580.00  per  1000.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C 
Black  Minorcas  10c  each,  $90.00  per  1000 
IS-  C.  Reds  12c.  Black  Giants  18c.  Heav 
I breeds  mixed  9c.  Light  Breeds  mixed  7l 
1-Order  now  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Cata 
logue  on  request.  Our  16th  year 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Rii 


D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr. 


Richfield,  Pa 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  *10  00  p«\10< 

■  ‘ — - - - -  tip,  accordin' 

l*o  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousand: 
I  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  plenty  oi 
I  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Better  buy  youi 
I  chicks  direct  from  our  incubators.  Postage  pre 
I  Paid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  ai 
lance  or  call  at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited 
I  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

1 335  Wain  St.  -  Hackensack,  N.  J, 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


maw 


Vo  V*.  V a ; 

pntf  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.O.D 
l«,  .  llarailtce  l*ve  delivery  of  chicks.  From  ptire-bred  in 
I  Riveted  and  culled  flocks. 

It  e'Ce,i,  0n:  25  50  100 

1*1  h’  &  Br-  Leghorns  . $2.75  $5.00  $9.01 

I  «V(R°nis’  I!’  T-  Reds  .  3-°°  5-50  10-01 

I  hi  e  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  _  3.50  6.50  12. 0< 

I  Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.0< 

I  MINGO V I L L E  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  212,  Mingoville,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS 

'fora  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

,  T  'Vhlte  leghorns  . $  8.00  Per  100 

’■  u  Brown  Leghorns  .  8.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00 

„  0-  Rhode  Island  Reds  . !  10.00 

Broilers  or  Mix  Chicks  .  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  &  1000  lots.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

1  JLNACE, 


100 

100 

100 


BOX  161, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Sin?'  ,RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

I  V™-  Speeial  mating  $18  hundred.  Black  & 
'vhite  Leghorns  $8  hundred  from  bred-to-Iay  stock. 

||..  Mixed  heavy  breeds  $8  hundred. 

Ki"  satisfaction.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

|BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  160,  McClure,  Pa, 


Service  Bureau 

Getting  Cows  Across  the  Road 


A  NOTHER  perplexing  problem 
which  lias  come  with  the  automo¬ 
bile,  is  the  difficulty  that  a  lot  of  dairy¬ 
men  have  in  getting  their  cows  back  and 
forth  across  the  public  highway.  The 
writer  well  remembers  the  worry  and 
bother  of  driving  the  herd  night  and 
morning  across  the  railroad  between 
the  barnyard  and  pasture  lot  but  the 
danger  in  driving  cattle  across  the 
state  road  in  these  da3’s  is  many  times 
as  bad  as  getting  them  over  a  railroad. 
Most  automobile  drivers  are  very  care¬ 
ful  and  slow  up  when  they  see  a  herd 
crossing  the  road  ahead  of  them.  There 
are  a  few  however,  that  recklessly  plow 
right  on  ahead  with  great  danger  not 
only  to  the  cattle,  but  to  “those  in  the 
car.  • 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  that 
a  farmer  can  do  to  protect  himself  by¬ 
law  against  such  reckless  drivers.  The 
following  letter  from  one  of  our  people, 
together  with  the  answer  by-  our  attor¬ 
ney,  gives  the  situation  about  as  it  is: 

“Could  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  legal 
rights  or  laws  that  protect  a  farmer’s 
stock  while  crossing  or  being  driven  on 
highway?  I  live  on  a  rord  with  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  and  it  so  happens  that  I  have 
to  drive  my  cows  across  a  state  road  morn- 


there  is  an  imaginary  wall  and  anyone 
w-ho  penetrates  that  wall  without  such 
owner’s  permission  is  a  trespasser  and 
can  be  prosecuted  as  such.  Therefore, 
wrere  you  to  stsand  on  your  own  prop¬ 
erty  and  reach  over  on  to  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  for  the  purpose  of  removing  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  part  of  your  body  would 
penetrate  his  wall  and  you  w-ould  there¬ 
upon  be  guilty  of  trespass,  and  liable 
to  an  action  for  damages  as  well  as  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  theft.  Sorry. 


Restrictions  on  Junior  Drivers’ 
Licenses 

“I  have  a  junior  operator’s  license  In 
this  State.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a 
man  who  was  supposed  to  know  about  such 
things,  as  he  is  a  Deputy  Sheriff,  that  I 
didn’t  have  a  right  to  drive  at  any  time 
for  any  reason  without  my  parents  being 
along.  I  can  drive  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  on  business,  alone.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  in  the  Service  Bureau  which  is 
right?” 

'THE  holder  of  a  junior  license  has  a 
A  right  to  drive  a  car  alone  wifhin 
the  restrictions  stated  on  the  license  it¬ 
self.  There  has  been  some  abuse  of 
these  licenses  and  a  good  many  acci¬ 
dents  by  young  drivers  who  hold  them. 


American  Agriculturist, 

461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

June  9th,  1926. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Mr.  Arthur  Weatfierwax  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Weatherwax,  were  killed  at  Willsboro, 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  accidentally,  about  November  29th,  1925.  They  were  riding  in  an 
automobile  and  were  run  into  by  a  train. 

In  the  effects  of  Mr.  Weatherwax  I  found  a  policy  issued  by  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  covering  Mr.  Weatherwax  against  accidental  injury  and 
death.  As  soon  as  proofs  went  into  the  company,  a  draft  for  One  thousand  dollars 
($1000.00)  was  paid  me  under  this  policy. 

The  cost  of  this  protection  is  so  little  that  it  would  seem  that  everyone  would  have 
some  of  this  insurance. 

I  appreciate  the  quickness  with  which  this  matter  was  adjusted,  there  being  no 
trouble  or  annoyance  in  making  settlement.  All  the  Company  wanted  was  proofs  of 
death,  and  as  soon  as  prepared,  and  received,  without  delay,  a  draft  for  entire  amount 
was  received. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  BAGGS. 

Administrator  Est.  Arthur  Weatherwax. 


ing  and  back  at  night.  They  do  not  cross 
directly  but  go  about  300  ft.  although  they 
could  be  made  to  go  direct.  I  live  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  or  grade  where  cars  cannot 
be  seen  approaching  until  they  rush  right 
on  to  you.  My  two  openings  are  just  each 
side  of  the  top  of  hill  and  one  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  other.  If  the  cows  cross 
direct,  cars  would  come  fast,  set  their 
brakes,  and  slide  into  them  as  they  would 
be  all  together.  As  it  is,  the  cows  cross 
on  to  the  right  side  each  way  and  pretend 
to  keep  to  the  right  when  a  car  approaches, 
unless  some  of  them  get  to  squabbling  and 
crowd  some  of  them  in  front  of  a  driver 
who  thinks  a  cow  will  run  for  him. 

“A  trooper  told  me  to  carry  a  red  flag, 
but  it  is  some  proposition  for  one  to  get 
a  dairy  on  the  highway  between  cars  if 
he  has  to  sort  out  a  horse  or  some  heifers 
and  shut  the  gate  behind  them.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  I  made  two  signs  and  placed  them 
200  ft.  down  from  each  opening  reading, 
“Dangerous  Cow  Path  200  ft.  Ahead.”  but 
along  in  the  fall  one  of  them  was  missing.” 

The  problem  suggested  in  your  re- 
^  cent  inquiry  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  solve  equitably.  At  the  present 
time,  the  only  redress  provided  by  the 
law  where  cattle  is  injured  by  negligent 
automobile  drivers  on  the  highway  is 
an  action  on  the  case  for  negligence. 
As  you  say,  that  is  unsatisfactory,  for  so 
frequently  the  careless  driver  is  the 
worthless  one  also.  Why  not  try  using 
two  members  of  your  family  to  assist 
in  guiding  the  cows  across  the  road? 
One  could  be  placed  a  hundred  feet 
above  and  the  other  a  hundred  feet  be¬ 
low  the  point  of  crossing,  and  if  each 
carried  a  red  flag,  your  difficulty  would 
be  somewhat  diminished.  But  until  the 
Legislature  devises  a  scheme  for  ob¬ 
viating  the  danger  of  such  a  situation, 
you  will  probably  be  annoyed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent. 


Who  Owns  the  Berries? 

“In  our  village  lot  here  we  have  a  few 
big  blackberry  bushes  and  there  are  quite 
a  few  come  up  on  the  next  neighbor’s  lot. 
Can  I  take  them  up  if  I  can  get  them,  I 
being  on  my  own  premises,  to  dig  them  up 
to  fill  in  where  I  want  to  plant  some  more 
in?  I  am  told  I  can  as  they  are  mine.” 

HE  owner  of  a  plot  of  ground  owns 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  to 
the  stars  above.  Around  his  property 


The  result  is  that  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  of  New  York  State  is  much 
stricter  in  issuing  licenses.  They  are 
no  longer  issued  to  boys  or  girls  who 
live  in  cities  and  only  to  country  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18, 
who  can  prove  that  they  need  the  li¬ 
cense  to  drive  in  traveling  to  and  from 
school  or  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of 
the  business. of  their  parents,  guardians 
or  persons  with  whom  they  reside.  No 
holder  of  a  junior  license  may  drive  at 
night  unless  accompanied  by  parent, 
guardian  or  person  with  whom  he  re¬ 
sides  or  the  wife,  husband  or  guardian 
of  such  person. 


New  York  State  Law  On  Stray 
Bulls 

JTR.  J.  G.  WILLS,  Chief  Vete  rinar- 
ian  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  calls 
our  attention  to  the  New  York  State 
law  about  stray  bulls.  We  discussed 
this  subject  in  a  recent  issue  and  are 
glad  to  pass  on  to  you  the  law  to  which 
Dr.  Wills  calls  our  attention.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

“Protecting  the  breeding  of  pure 
bred  stock.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  owning  or  in  the 
possession  of  any  bull  of  the  age  of 
more  than  nine  months,  any  stallion 
of  the  age  of  more  than  eighteen 
months,  or  buck  or  boar  over  five 
months  of  age,  to  suffer  or  permit  such 
animal  or  animals  to  go,  or  range,  or 
run  at  large,  on  any  lands  or  premises 
■without  the  consent  of  the  person  en¬ 
titled  to  the  possession  of  such  land  or 
premises.” 


Our  Best  Pay 

"We  received  a  check  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  am  sure  we  would  not  have 
received  it  without  your  help  for  which 
I  thank  you  very  much.  I  would  glad- 
ly  pay  you  for  j’our  trouble  if  j-ou  will 
let  us  know  the  amount.” 


materials 

Globe  Silos  are  made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  Because  of  this,  they 
last  over  a  generation.  The 
extension  roof,  an  exclusive 
Globe  feature,  reduces  cost  per 
ton  capacity.  Heavy  matching 
of  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  in¬ 
sure  absolute  air  tightness.- 
Inereases  value  of  farm.  For 
durability,  convenience  and 
economy,  you  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  silo.  Write  today  'or  our 
catalog  and  price-list;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Boi  F  •  Unadilla,  ?Jew  York 


|Absorbine  reduces  thickened,] 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten- 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or* 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness.  I 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hrir  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists,  I 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book! 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

\i  Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling j 
.just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re- 1 
appeared.  Horse  goodas  ever. Have  used  j 
Absorbineforyearswith great  success.’ 


TRADE  MARK  REO.ObS.PAT. OFF. 


yTlYOUNG.  Inc*  579LymanSt..Springfield,Mass. 


Post  Your  Farm 

—  and  — 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
witii  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  C’ty 


j  BABY  CHICT  S 

RELIABLE  CHICKS  ou$e™;h 

$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock. 
Rocks,  Reds,  VVyan.,  Leg.  Mixed,  tki.v.  or 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  Delivery  guaranteed 
LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown.  Pa. 

PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

NOW  $10.00 — 100 

Pure  strains,  healthy  stock,  strong  chix.  Special 
Matings  direct  pedigree  males  $18.00,-100.  None 
better.  Prices  on  1,000.  100%  del.  postpaid. 

Your  satisfaction  guar.  Send  orders  to 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  M iddlecreek,  Pa. 

ARISTOCRAT  QUALITV  BA8V  chicks.  ~8 

,  ,  ,  now  booked  for,  .June  shipments.  The 

ideal  month  for  success. 

Tancred -and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns  ....$  8.00  Per  100 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  10.00  “  100 

Martin  White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  “  100 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  . .  1LO0  “  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns,  8c  Rocks,  10c;  Mixed  7c  Postpaid. 
100  '/o  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  30,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guln- 

tas.  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs,  low  eata- 
h*  PIOHEEB  FARMS.  TELFORD.  PA. 

DUCKLINGS 

R  1  ”  Boy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.  y. 


Commander  Byrd  radioed: 

“Gargoyle  Mobiloil  functioned  per¬ 
fectly  on  sixteen-hour  Polar  Flight 
under  severe  operating  conditions, 

Byrd” 


Byrd  flies  to 


the  top  of  the  world! 


Lieut.  Commander  Byrd 
dressed  for  the  Arctic. 


Kings  Bay ,  Spitsbergen.  North¬ 
ernmost  port  open  to  naviga¬ 
tion — a  Norwegian  possession. 
Byrd  left  5.  S,  Chantier  here. 


The  Monoplane,  Josephine  Ford.  Motored  by  three 
200  h.p.,  9-cylinder  Wright  engines.  Consumes 
about  gallons  of  Mobiloil  and  28  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  hour.  Cruising  radius  about  1,400 
L  miles. 


Successful  flight  to  North  Pole  in 
Mobiloil-lubricated  plane  has  a 
special  significance  for  farmers 


BYRD’S  history-making  flight 
marks  another  great  achieve¬ 
ment  for  flying,  for  a  Naval  aviator, 
and  for  a  Mobiloil-lubricated  plane. 

Commander  Byrd  chose  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  as  the  one  oil  supremely 
qualified  to  meet  the  unusual  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  Wright  en¬ 
gines  of  his  Fokker  plane.  Fie  knew 
correct  lubrication  would  be,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  reliable  operation  of 
the  airplane’s  motors. 

F acing  great  hazards  in  Arctic  ice, 
fog  and  winds,  he  could  take  no 
chances  on  faulty  lubrication. 

Tractor  Engines  and 
Airplane  Engines 

Your  tractor,  operating  for  long 
hours  under  full  load,  makes  heavy 
demands  on  your  lubricating  oil. 
But  here  was  a  test  on  lubrication 
far  more  severe.  The  range  of  tem¬ 


perature  was  even  wider,  and  the 
engines  ran  at  wide  open  throttle 
for  nearly  16  hours. 

In  Byrd’s  plane  Mobiloil  clearlyj 
demonstrated  its  superior  ability  toj 
hold  its  body,  and  to  maintain 
positive  lubrication  under  full 
load  and  extreme  heat.  These 
same  conditions  occur  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  in  your  tractor.  Are  you  taking 
advantage  of  Mobiloil’s  ability  to 
meet  them? 

In  1924,  Mobiloil  lubricated  the 
engines  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Round-the-World  Flight.  The  Mo¬ 
biloil  used  in  these  flights  was  not  a 
special  oil  prepared  for  the  tests,  but 
was  the  same  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
that  is  on  sale  by  good  dealers 
everywhere. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Head-1 
quarters:  61  Broadway,  New  York.’ 
Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

♦ 
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